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Monk (Lat. monlcus, alone), 
yolitary person, and apeeitically a 
male member of a monastic coin- 
munitv. Orifj;inallv the word was 
applied to heianits who passed 
their lives i)i solitude^ in desert 
places. Later these solitaries were 
collected in villages or lauras, where 
they dwelt apart, but met for 
divine worship and were under the 
control of an abbot. IVom this 
developed the practice of living in 
eommnnity in a coenobiuin or 
monastery. After the rise of the 
friars the term monk was restricted 
to members of the older orders of 
enclosed monks. 

Monk, Geneual Georgia. Acc 
Albemarle, 1st Duke of. 

Monkey. Popular name for all 
mammals of the Order Primates, 
sub-order Pitheeoidea, with the 
exception of man and the anthro- 
poid apes. Monkeys gcmerally are 
distinguished from man and apes 
by their smaller size, the shape of 
the molar teeth, and a narrow, 
laterally compressed breastbone. 
It is usual to divide the monkeys 
into two great families, the Catar- 
rhini of the Old World and the 
Platyrrhini of the bTew. The main 
points of distinction arc that the 
nostrils of all the Anienean species 
arc separated by a broad septum 

and more laterally situated than in 

\ 

those of the Old World ; that they 
have four more teeth ; and that 
none has the check pouches and 
the callosities on the buttocks that 
many Old World species possess. 
Many have prehensile tails, which 
none of the Old World species has. 
Phe New World monkeys arc on 
the Avholc less agile than the Old 
World monkeys, nor arc they as 
intelligent. 

Monkeys occur throughout Asia, 
Africa, and the hotter parts of the 
American eoiitinent. In Europe 
they still linger on the Rock of 
Gibraltar, but were formerly much 
more widely distributed, the fossil 
remains of one species of macaque 
occurring in Essex. Nearly ail 
monkeys are arboreal in habit. 
dPey arc usually found in small 
companies under the leadership of 
old males. They may be ri^garded 
as omnivorous, fruit, nuts, and 
leaves constituting their chief 
diet ; but they oat insects and 
small birds, and few can resist the 
temptation of robbing a bird’s 
nest of its eggs. With the ex- 
ception of a few of the lai’gcr 
species, monkeys are timid and in- 
offensive in disposition. 

Economically they are of small 
importance, though the skins of 
certain species are used as fur, and 
in some districts they are eaten 
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as human food. They often do 
damage to orchards and growing 
crops. 

Monkey Flower {Miniidiis In- 
dus). Perennial riverside herb of 
the family Ecroplndariacoac. Na- 
tive to N. America, it has oval- 
oblong, coarsely toothed leaves, 
and large yclk^w tubular flowers 
with widely exteiifled mouth. Gome 
varieties are rjchly spotted, or 
blotched with ci‘imst)n, maroon, or 
purple. M. moscliatns, a much 
smaller, more delicate plant, is the 
familiar musk of window-gardens. 

Monkey Gland I'reatment. 
/Ske Voronoff', Serge. 

Monkey Pot {Lcciithis ollaria). 
Large tree of the family Lceythi- 
diacoae, native to tropical America. 
It has alternate, leathery leaves, 
and largo six pet- 
alled flowers. The 
fruit is a hard, 
woody capsule with 
a distinct lid, and 
of sufficient size to 
be used as a water- 
vessel. When the 
largo, bitter, hard- 
shelled seeds are 
ripe, the lid falls 
off to allow their 
escape. Prom L. 
zahucajo come the 
(Sapucaya nuts, 
vhich arc larger 
than, and superior to, Brazil nuts. 
The bark of L. ollaria consists of 
many tliiii layers of a papery 
material, which the Indians separ- 
ate and use for cigarette wrappers. 

Monkey Puzzle Tree. Gee 
Chile pine {Araucaria arariearla). 

Monkey Trial. Popular name 
given to a legal action heard at 
Dayton, Tennessee, July 10-21, 
1025, when John T. fScopes, a 
teacher of biology at the local high 
school, was prosecuted for teaching 
the theory of evolution to a boy of 
14. The state legislature had just 
passed a law' forbidding teachers in 
any state educational establish- 
ment to teach “ any theory that 
denies the story of the Divino crea- 
tion of man as taught in the Bible.” 
Scopes was deliberately challenging 
this law. The case attracted wide- 
spread attention as a direct con- 


flict between religion and science, 
science being popularly accepted 
as supportmg the theory that man 
is descended from monkeys. Enor- 
mous publicity, much of it in gross 
taste, was given by the new'spapers, 
and Dayton, nicknamed '‘Monkey- 
vilie,” was crow'ded for the period 
of the trial. tV. J. Bryan [q.i'.) 
appeared for the prosecution, 
Clarence Darrow, a w'ell-know'ii 
agnostic, for Scopes. xA. feature of 
the trial was the merciless ques- 
tioning of Bryan on his owm fun- 
damentalist religious beliefs by 
Darrow, conducted throughout an 
afternoon so hot that the court 
was held out of doors. The judge 
eventually stopped this examin- 
ation and expunged it from the 
record. As no scientific evidence 
w'as forthcoming Scopes ivas found 
guilty and fined. Bryan died on 
July 26. The defence later brought 
the case before the state supreme 
legislature w’hich again found for 
the prosecution and forestalled a 
further appeal by freeing Scopes 
on a technical point. 

Mon-Khmer. A sub-family 
of agglutinative languages spoken 
in S.E. iVsia. It forms with the 
Miinda sub-familv the Austroasian 
family. The Mon 
occupied the Ira- 
wadi valley before 
the Burmese immi- 
gration ; the Khmer 
are a mixed Indo- 
nesian people in 
Cambodia. JTio 
j languages of the 
Mon-Khmer sub- 
family are spoken 
by proba*bly half a 
million people. 
Related dialects, 
spoken by uneniim- 
erated aboriginal 
(j’ibcs in Indo-China, arc remnants 
of the speech dominant in Further 
India before the Tibeto-Chincso 
advent. 

Monkhouse, Allan Noble 
(1858-1936). British writer. Born 
at Barnard Castle, May 7, 1858, 
and privately educated, ho wars 
with the Mam hester Guardian 
1902-32, lirst as dramatic critic, 
later as hterary editor. He usso<‘i- 
ated himself with the repertory 
theatre movement in Manchester 
and eRewhere. Ho died Jan. 10, 
1936. An exquisite stylist, he 
is remembered for novels and 
sketches of Manchester life, e.g. 
Farewell Manchester, and for war 
plays, notably The Conquering 
Hero, 1924. 

Monkhouse, William Cosmo 
{1840-1901). British poet and 
critic. Born in London, March 18, 

All 



Monkey Pot, leaves and fruit. 
Inset, seed, whick has a hard shell 
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1840, and educated at S. Paul’s 
school, he entered the board of 
trade in 1857, and eventually be- 
came an assistant secretary. He 
died July 2, 1901. Monkhouse 
wrote a novel, A Question of Hon- 
our, 1868, but his best work was 
probably done as an art critic. He 
\sTOte a Life of Turner, 1879 ; The 
Italian Pre-Raphaehtes, 1887 ; In 
the National GaUery, 1895 ; Brit- 
ish Contemporary Artists, 1899. 
His verses included The Christ 
upon the Hill, a ballad. Two other 
volumes are A Dream of Idleness, 
1865; Corn and Poppies, 1890. 

Monkland Canal. A disused 
waterway of Scotland. It runs 
from Port Dundas on the Forth and 
Clyde Canal to Coatbridge. It is 
included in the Forth and Clyde 
na\igation, and its length is 13 m. 
Begun in 1761, it was finished in 
1790, to carry the coal of the 
Lanarkshire coalfield. In 1846 it 
was acquired by the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, and in 1867 the united 
system passed into the hands of 
the Caledonian rly. (later L.M.S.). 
Monkland is the name of two large 
parishes in Lanarkshire, New and 
Old. Both are on the N. Calder, in 
a coal mining area. 

Monkshood [Aconitiim napellus). 
Perennial herb of the family Ra- 
nuneulaceae. A native of Europe 
and Asia, it has a black, spindle- 
shaped rootstock, and the alternate 
leaves are cut into sharply toothed 
lobes. The large, hood-shaped, 
dark-blue flowers are clustered 
round the upper part of the stem. 
The whole plant is virulently pois- 
onous, and from its root is obtained 
the drug aconitine. See Aconite. 

Monkswell, Robert Poreett 
Collier, Baroj; (1817-1886). 
British law ofi&cer. Born at Ply- 
nrouth, June 21, 1817, and edu- 
cated there and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he was called to the bar 
in 1843 and was Liberal M.P. for 
Plymouth 1852-1871 and Q.C. from 
1854. SoHcitor-general 1863-66, he 
was appointed attorney-gen. 1868, 
and a member of the new judicial 
committee of the privy council 
1871, having qualified by sitting for 
a few days as judge in the court of 
common pleas. He w'as made a 
peer in 1 885, and died Nov. 3, 1 886. 

Monkweannonth. District of 
Sunderland, Durham, England, 
a village, it stands 
Wear, with 
staHon. A bridge over the 
^er';isxnneets it with Sunderland. 

Iri k noteworthy be- 
^ century Benedict 

a Benedictine 
hem. 'The parish ohuroh 
^ ^ E Peter stands on the site, and 


contains a porch and other remains year was provided for by a marriage 
of the monastic church. Monkwear- to Anne Scott, vcalthy countess 
mouth began to be an industrial of Buccleuch, being cnaited duke 


centre about 1775, when shi 2 ibuild- 
ing started. Other industiaes are 
ironworks and coal mines. 

Monmouth. Borough and 
county town of Monmoiil hshire, 
England. It stands at the junction 

. ^ of tiie ]\Ion- 


surrounded 

by hills. The 

„ ,, chief builrl- 

Monmouth arms , , 

mgs are the 

restored church of 8. Mary, tlie old 

church of S. Dionuis Be(dvet, the 


of Buccleuch, being cnaried duke 
of Buccleuch. H(' saw^ service with 
tho fleet against Franca^ in 1678, 
and against th(‘ Covenanters, 1670. 

IVhen the ({uestion of the suc- 
cession to the throne became 
urgent, I\lonmouth was taken uj) 
by Shaftesbury and those' whe) de- 
sired to exclude Janu's, duke' eif 
York. Publie; feahing ran high, 
and at one tinier Monmouth was in 
banishment, at another he^ was 
haileei as the coming king. In 1683, 
just after the Rye House plot, in 
which he was ctncerneal, the duke^ 
took refuge in Holland, wliere ho 
was wlien Cdiarles died and .Janu's 
became king. In Holland Mon- 
mouth met Argyll and other mal- 


shire hall, and Great C'astle Hense contents, and an e.xju'dition to 
built of stone from the partly dc- England was arrangevl. Tiie eluke 
niolished castle. There is a gram- landed at lyme Rc'gi.s and w^as 
mar school founded in the 17th greeted as King ]\Ionmout}i in the' 
century and the 

town has statues " * 

of Henry V. w'ho 
vas born in the 
castle here, and 
of C. S. Rolls, 
the aviator, 
whose family 
was long connec- 
ted with Mon- 
mouth. Monuow 
bridge is protec- ^ 
ted by a 13th 
century gateway. 

The bor. gives 




its name to a co Monmouth. Fortified 13th century gateway on the bridge 
, ’ over the Monnow 

constituency. 

Monmouth was fortified by the westem counties. With a rabble 
. axons, and continued to be a of half-armed and untrained men 
foi tress as long as the ho led an attack on tho royal troorw 
Welsh were hostile to the English, at Sedfremoor 
It became a borough in the 13th during the 
centuiy, but w'as not granted a niVtit of Tulv 
charter until 1550. It was first 5-6, 1685. His 
represented in parliament in the followers were 
16th centiirj' . It w'’as long famous hopelessly do- 
for the caps made here, mentioned feated, and he 
by bhakespeare (Henry V). Market fled to the New 
days Mon. and Fri. Pop. (1951) Forest, but was — 

taken at Ring- 

Monmouth, James Scott, wood and bc- 
Duke of (1649-85). English rebel, headed in Lon- 
The son of Charles II by Lucy Wal- don, July 15. 

f^^rshewasborn Monmouth 
at Rotterdam, left two sons : 

I April 9, 1649, James, earl of 
during his Dalkeith, the 
I father s exile, ancestor of tho Monmouth. Silver 
The king pro- dukes of Bnc- medal ffhuok by hlf 

vided for him, rdeuch: and oo®- 

although .om. earl of Srf 

doubted the Delor'aine. Britinh Mumum 
James Seott, patermty , and Apart from charm and a etriking 

Duke of Moamouth f^he Res- appearance, the duke had little to 

him r>rrfrT 4 Tr. 1 rccommetid him. See Sodgemoor ; 

mm at In 1663 he was made consult James, Duke of Monmouth 
duke of Monmouth, and in the same E. D’Oylcy, ^onmoutn, 
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Monmouthshire. Co. of W. 

England, on the Welsh border, and 
for some purposes considered with 

Wa 1 e s . It 
has a coast- 
line on the 
Severn estu- 
ary of 21 m. 
The surface 
is generally 
hilly, especi- 
ally in the N. 
and N.W., 

Monmouthshire arms where sev- 
eral summits exceed 1,500 ft., -the 
highest being Chwarel y Fan, 
2,228 ft., in the Black mts. The 
coast is protected by earthworks. 

The chief rivers are the Wye, 
Usk, Ebbw, Rhymnoy, and Mon- 
now. Monmouth is the co. town, 
other boroughs being Newport and 
Abergavenny. Tredegar, Abertil- 
lery, Abersychan, Ebbw Vale, 
Abercarn, Bcdwellty, Blaenavon, 
Llantarnam, Panteg, Pontypool, 
Risca, Rhymney, and Chepstow 
are other places. The chief in- 
dustry is coal mining, the S. Wales 
coalheld stretching into the county. 
Coal is found in the valleys in the 
W., where populous towns have 
sprung up. Wheat, rye, and other 
crops are grown, but much land is 
given up to sheep. Orchards are 
plentiful. The county also contains 
magnificent scenery. It is served 
rlys. and canals. The co. is in 
the Oxford circuit and Monmouth 
diocese, and forms five co. and one 
bor. constituencies. 

Originally part of the Welsh 
kingdom of Gwent, Monmonth- 
shiro remained in Wales until made 
a. shire in 1536. It had been 
conquered by King Harold, and 
herein the Normans built castles 
which for long were maintained to 
protect England from the inroads 
of the Welsh. The most notable 
were perhaps those of Chepstow, 
Raglan, Caldicot, Abergavenny, 
Penhow, Monmouth, and Skenfrith. 
The county contains Tintern and 
Caerleon. Area 529 sq. m. Pop. 
(1951) 425,115. 

In literary matters the co. claims 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and William 
Thomas, Welsh poet. Jeremy 
Taylor was imprisoned in Chepstow 
Castle. The Wye and Tintcm 
Abbey inspired famous lines by 
Wordsworth. W. H. Davies was 
horn at Newport and uses place- 
names of this co. in his verso. 

Monmouthshire Regiment. 
Territorial regiment of the British 
army. Formed in 1860, it served 
with the S. Wales Borderers in the 
S. African War and helped to take 
Johannesburg. When the Terri- 
torial Force was established in 


1907, its three battalions became 
the Territorial ones of the S. Wales 
Borderers. One of the first T.A. 
units to land in France in 1914, it 
served with the 29th div. through- 
out the First Great War. Between 
1915 and 1918 eleven battalions 
were raised. Two service battalions 
were with the 21st army group in 
France, the Netherlands, and 
Germany in the Second Great War. 

Monger, Philippe (1864- 
1911). Swiss novelist, the son of 
Marc Monnier (1829-85), play- 
WTight and translator. A native of 
Geneva, horn Nov. 2, 1864, he 
wrote in French, and took a place 
with Edouard Rod, Isabelle Kaiser, 
and other Swiss writers accepted 
in French literature. His chief 
books are The Quattrocento, 1901 ; 
Causeries Genevoises, 1902 ; Ven- 
ice in the 18th Century, 1907. 
He died July 21, 1911. 

Monobel. Coal mining explo- 
sive. It is 80 p.c. ammonium 
nitrate sensitised with 10 p.c. 
nitroglycerine absorbed on 10 p.c. 
wood meal. 

Monoceros or the Unicorn. 
Large constellation lying in the 
celestial equator E. of Orion. It 
is without any conspicuous stars, 
hut is noted for its multiple stars, 
star clusters, and nebulae. 


Monochlamydeous (Gr, monos, 
alone, single ; clilamys, cloak). 
Term applied to plants whose 
flowers have a single envelope or 
calyx. See Flower. 

Monochord (Gr. monos, single; 
chorcle, string). Musical instrument 
with a single vibrating string. 
Usually it is regarded as a device 
for measuring or comparing fre- 
quencies. The fundamental fre- 
quency {n) of a stretched wire 
passing over two “ bridges ” 
distance I apart is given by 

1 rT~ 

” 21 V m ^ 

where T is the tension of the wire 
and m its mass per unit length. 

Monochrome (Gr. chroma, 
colour). In art, a picture executed 
in different tints of one colour, the 
tints representing light and shade. 
Thus a sepia [q.v.) drawing is a 
monochrome, but the term is not 
confined to any one medium. 

Monocline (Gr. hlinem, to in- 
cline). In geology, term used for a 
change in inclination or dip of the 
strata of rocks, which afterwards 
continue in their general original 
direction. Such sudden changes 
in rock strata occur in the Rocky 
Mts. on a large scale. See Anti- 
cline; Geology; Rocks; SyncHne. 





monocotyle don 

Monocotyledon (Gr. monos, 
single ; colyUdon, cup - shaped 
cavity). One of the two well- 
marked divisions of the Angio- 
sperms, or flowering plants, the 
other being dicotyledon (g-t’.)* 
Monoculture. Term for a sys- 
tem of agriculture in which the 
land in a given area is devoted 
to one crop continuously. The 
cultivation of rice in the Nile 
delta and the rubber plantations 
of the Far East are examples in 
the Old World ; but monocultiue 
has been far commoner on the 
virgin soil of the New ; e.g. cotton 
in south-east U.S. A. : wheat in the 
middle west of Canada and the 
U.S.A. ; sugar and coffee in Brazil. 
Exhaustion of the soil, over- 
production, or a change in demand 
brings ruin and even starvation to 
cultivators. There is a slow but 
steady move away from mono- 
culture, particularly in the cotton 
area of the U.S.A. To avoid the 
dangers of monoculture the E. 
Africa ground nut growing scheme 
started by the British govt, m 
1947 included development of a 
suitable rotation of crops. 

Monoecious. Botanical term. 
It is applied to plants, e.g, Fucus 
spiralis, which form in one in- 
dividual both male and female 
gametes. It is also loosely applied 
to flowering plants, e.g. hazel, 
which form both stamen and 
carpels neither of which are really 
sexual though they contain game- 
tophytic structures. 

Monogenism (Gr. monos, sm- 
gle ; genos, kind). Theory at- 
tributing to all mankind descent 
from one original stock, and specifi- 
cally from a single pair. Its alter- 
native, polygenism, accounts for 
the physical diversity of the human 
race by postulating for man a 
plural origin. See Man. 

Monogram (Gr. monos, single ; 
gramma, letter). Term usually 
applied to a combination of two 
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Monocotyledon. Diagrammatic re- 
presentation of the difference be- 
tween seedlings of (1) Monocotyle- 
don, and (2) Dicotyledon. 1. Ger- 
minated seed of maize, S, with single 
cotyledon, C. 2. Seedling of bean, 
with two cotyledons (C C). The first 
true leaves, L, are seen above the 
cotyledons 

phlet, giving an account or de- 
scription of some single thing or 
connected series of things. 

Monolith (Gr. monos, single ; 
lithos, stone). Stone block, usually 
monumental and of large dimen- 
sions. It may be an unhewn men- 
hir ; the capstone or support of a 
megalithic monument ; a liewn 
obelisk ; a sarcophagus ; a stone 
used in temple building ; a statue. 
Two statues of Rameses II at 
Thebes weighed 900 tons each. 
There are roof-beams 40 ft. long at 
Thebes ; 170-ton lintels in Peru ; 
a partly quarried block, 68 ft. long, 
of 1,100 tons at Baalbek. Huge 
monolithic sarcophagi in Egypt, 
and sculptured deities in India 
and Easter Island are extant. The 
stones which form Stonehenge 
{q.v.) are another example of 
ancient monoliths. See also under 
Assyria ; Carnac ; Inca ; Men- 
hir ; Stone Circle, etc. 

Monongahela. River of the 
U.S.A. Rising in Marion co., W. 
Virginia, it flows N.E. to its junc- 
tion with the Cheat and thence N. 
to unite with the Allegheny at 
Pittsburg in forming the Ohio. 
About 230 m. lono;, its main 


MONOPOLY 

It now exists only in name, the 
actual teachmg of the Coptic 
Church and other Jacobite bodies 
being apparently orthodox. Sec 
Jacobite Church. 

Monoplane. In aeronautics, 
name given to an aeroplane with 
only one main supporting surface. 
It is more efficient in lifting power 
for each square foot of surface than 
the biplane (q.r.), and is aoro- 
dynamically more suited for high 
speeds with all the strengthening 
members and bracing usually in- 
side the structure. Although the 
wing area must necessarily be 
much greater to carry a given load 
than in machines with more than 
one wing, one of the most .successful 
pioneer aircraft was the mono- 
plane of Bleriot, wdio crossed the 
English Channel in 1909, and 
following a period, lasting through- 
out the Eirst Great War and for 
some time after, when the biplane 
was pre-eminent, monoplanes al- 
most monopolised the field of 
aeroplane design. The succu'ss of 
the Supermarinc-Nai)ier mono- 
plane in the Sclmeidcr trophy con- 
test in 1927, and Lindbergh’s 
transatlantic flight in a monoplane 
in the same year, established the 
supremacy of the monoplane. See 
Aeroplane ; Biplane. 

Monoploid. Cytologiealtonn. It 
is applicable primarily to a com- 
plete set of chromosomes in which 
there is not more than one of a 
kind, and hence to the nuclei 
containing such a set and so to 
organs and organisms having such 
nuclei. 

Monopoli. Seaport of Italy, in 
the prov. of Bari. It stands on the 
Adriatic, 8 m. by riy. S.E. of 
Polignano, and 26 m. S.E. of Bari. 
It has a castle, built by Charles 
in 1552, and a cathedral. Oil, wine, 
flour, fruit, etc., arc exported, and 
woollen and cotton goods manu- 
factured. Pop. est, 23,000. 

Mononolv ^Gr. m 07 Los. sini/le: 


or more letters channel is navigable throughout, 'pulein, to soli). Tho solo right or 

into a single Monophysites (Gr. 7nonos, power to trade in a particular corn- 

cipher, used as single; pJiysis^iiSiinve), Followers modity or a specified area. In 
a kind of of a heresy which gave rise to a medieval times the Crown sold 
heraldic device schism in the Eastern Churches monopolistic trading rights to tl )0 
in lieu of crest after the Council of Chalcedon in burgesses of various cities. Lateff, 

or arms on 451, and spread widely in Egypt particularly in Tudor and Stuart 

, . seals, carriages, and Asia Minor. It taught that times, the grant by the Crown of 

etc.; by artists the divine and human natures monopolies in necessities to reward 

and craftsmen were so intimately united in the favourites caused much bitterness, 
for authenticating their work, e.g, one Christ that He is partly Ultimately, by an Act of 1639, they 
pictures and pottery ; in commerce divine and partly human, yet that were forbidden, and survived only 
as trade-marks; and, generally, for the two natures became actually in the grant of such royal charters 
various sh^ar purposes, A familiar one. This heresy was developed by as those of the East India corn- 

example is the sacred monogram Dioscoms, patriarch of Alexan- pany and the Bank of England 

embroidered on ecclesiastical vest- dria, and its condemnation by the (gq.v,), and letters-patent granted 
ments. See Laharum. Orthodox Church was rejected by to inventors. 

Monograph (Gr. monos, single; the Coptic Church, which has ever Monopolies are commonly 
graphetn, to write). Book or pam- since held an isolated position, divided into (a) natural monopolies, 
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forms of trading in which com- 
petition would be unnatural ; 
(b) legal monopolies, those which 
are legally established as a means 
of advancing the public good (for 
example, patents, copyright — to 
encourage invention and author- 
. ship — registered trade-marks and 
designs, professional registration 
such as that of medical practi- 
tioners, dental surgeons, solicitors, 
barristers, and patent-agents, 
national undertakings established 
by parliament, such as the 
the Electricity Commission, the 
National Coal Board, etc.); (c) 
artificial monopolies, i.e., those 
brought about by the amalgama- 
tion of competitive businesses and 
the emergence of a single bulk 
supplier instead, e.g. in the U.K. 
The term state monopoly is used 
to denote a trade or industry re- 
served to itself by a government 
either as an instrument of taxation 
or because it is believed that the 
commodity or service can be pro- 
vided more cheaply in that way 
or is too important to leave in 
private hands {e.g., the manufac- 
ture of matches, tobacco, and 
cigarettes in many European coun- 
tries, the operation of posts, tele- 
graphs, and telephones in the U.K. ). 
The variety of state monopolies 
and legal monopolies has greatly 
increased through nationalisation 
and the establishment of ad hoc 
industrial and trading bodies. 

In economics, the so-called law 
of monopoly price states that a 
monopolist seeks to fix the selling 
price at the level w'hich wall 
maximise his net profit. 

In the U.K. the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Practices Act, 1948, 
set up in 1949 a commission to 
investigate allegations of monopo- 
listic practices referred to it by the 
board of trade. See Trust. 

Monorail. System of transport 
in which a single rail is used to 
support the weight of a carriage 
or truck. A monorail system may 
have certain lighter guiding rails, 
which are, however, not abso- 
lutely essential to the system, the 
whole weight of the carriages 
being borne on one rail. It was 
early realized that a single rail 
offered the advantages of cheap- 
ness, concentration of weight, high 
speed, and possibly low cost of 
upkeep, but the system did not 
prove a commercial success gener- 
ally, In 1882 a single rail on A- 
shaped supports was constructed 
in Algeria, and in 1886 a line 
f)etween Listow'cl and Ballybunion 
was constructed in Ireland, the 
engine possessing duplex boilers, 
one on each side of the rail. A 


similar rail has been successfully 
operated by electricity at the 
Ria mines in France. This A- 
shaped system of supporting the 
rail is known as the Lartigue sys- 
tem, after its inventor. 

In the Langen system the car- 
riages are suspended from an over- 
head rail, and such a line, built 
between Barmen and Elberfeld, 
proved successful. The system 
was worked by electricity. 

In the most important develop- 
ment of the monorail system a 
gyi’oscope provides the balancing 
force. In 1907 Louis Brennan 
{g.v.) exhibited such a system 
before the Royal Society. A car 
was supported on a single track 
laid on the ground, and kept in 
equilibrium by a gyroscope, with 
flywheels moving at a speed of 
7,500 revolutions per minute. A 
carriage containing 40 passengers 
was successfully operated in 1909, 
the gyroscopic wheels revolving in 
a vacuum at 3,000 revolutions per 
min. Richard Scherl, in Germany, 
also carried out, m 1910, a series 
of experiments with the gyro- 
scopic system, but none of the 
systems went beyond the experi- 
mental stage. See Gyroscope ; 
Railways. 

Monotectic. Type of equili- 
brium found in the constitution 
diagrams of certain binary alloys. 
In effect the system consists of a 
normal eutectic, in which the 
amount of one phase present is 
eery small. Certain alloys in the 
central portion of the diagram 
exhibit a unique phenomenon ; as 
tho molten alloy is cooled, at a 
certain temperature, not easily 
determined, the liquid divides into 
twm liquid phases of different 
compositions. When a certain 
temperature is reached, the com- 
positions change, until the eutec- 
tic can be deposited. There are 
thus present at one time three 
phases, two liquids and one solid, 
so that the system is invariant 
and the diagram has a horizontal 
line at that point. Monotectics 
are generally formed between two 
metals of very different melting 
points and the eutectic occurs 
very near the melting point of 
the lower melting metal. As an 
example the system copper-lead 
may be cited. See Alloy ; Con- 
stitution Diagram; Eutectic ; Mct- 
nllography. 

Monotheism (Gr. inonos, sin- 
gle ; theos, god). System of re- 
ligious thought and practice which 
admits only one God. It is thus 
opposed to polytheism, which 
admits and worships many gods, 
and to henotheism, which wor- 


ships only one God, but admits 
that others may exist. All theories 
of a dualistic origin of the universe, 
involving the essential evil of 
matter, are equally inconsistent 
with belief in one God. Whether 
monotheism is the oldest form of 
religion is uncertain. The very 
early worship of the sun and other 
natural objects may have origin- 
ated in a vague belief in one 
supreme power, which was mani- 
fested in various ways, but the 
evidence tends in the other direc- 
tion. The earliest cosmogonies 
Imown are dualistic, and indicate 
a struggle between the powers of 
good and evil. In all nations, 
except possibly the Hebrew, poly- 
theism was at one time or another 
the prevailing religion ; and even 
the O.T. Hebrews show a constant 
tendency to fall into it. Gee 
Deism ; Theism. 

Mono thelites (Gr. monos, sin- 
gle ; theletes, a person who wills). 
Followers of a heresy which arose 
in the Eastern Churches as the 
result of an attempt to harmonise 
orthodox and monophysite doc- 
trines. It taught that, while in 
the Person of Christ there existed 
two natures, the divine and the 
human, yet those two natures did 
not possess separate divine and 
human wills, but only one will, 
partly divine and partly human. 
The heresy appears to have origin- 
ated with ISeverus (d. 535), a 
deposed patriarch of Antioch. It 
was finally condemned by the 
Council of Constantinople in 680, 
and the decision was accepted by 
the Church of England at the 
Council of Hatfield which was 
held soon afterwards. 

Monotremata (Gr. monos, sin- 
gle ; trema, hole). Name given 
by zoologists to the Prototheria, 
the lowest surviving sub -class of 
mammals, found in Australasia. 
They include the duck-mole and 
the two spiny ant-eaters. These 
mammals have a single opening 
(cloaca) ccintaining the anus and 
urino-genital aperture, whence the 
name, and are oviparous. See 
Mammal. 

Monotype. Machine used by 
printers for setting up words from 
MS. into single letters of movable 
type — hence its name. It was 
invented about 1887 by Talbert 
Lanston, an American lawyer ; 
in 1897 it was introduced into 
England, and The Times adopted 
it in 1909. Its product is akin 
to that of the hand compositor, 
each letter cast in a line being a 
distinct and separate unit, and 
not an integral part of a solid line 
like the product of the Linotype 


and the Intertype. From both of 
these the Monotype differs, not 
only in mechanism, but in prin- 
ciple, inasmuch that alterations 
can be effected by hand without 
the recasting of an entire line, 
and the type itself can be readily 
accommodated to fit round illns- ^ 
trations if desired. ^ 

Two distinct operations are in- 
volved and two distinct macliines 
are employed : (I) a keyboard, 

like a typewriter, for perforating 
a roll of paper somewhat on the 
principle of a pianola ; and (2) a 
machine casting the single letters 
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Monotype. The upper picture shows a keyboard 
machine for preparing a perforated paper reel, which is 
afterwards placed in position in the casting machine, 
low€J picture; then, by means of compressed air 
X^assng through the perforations, the mechanism auto- 
matically casts the type, assembles it in words, and 

properly spaces it 


rv 

Galley or Tray fhe operator 

into which what space is re- 
k quired to justify 

^^deh\icied his line, this cal- 
culation having 
been automaticai- 
ly accomplished 
mf\ by the scale, and 
3r Metal the depression of 
Fr>t the requisite key 
completes the line, 
i.e. the last per- 
foration (actually 
, a double one) after 
the bell rings will 

machine! eventually mathe- 
ssed air matically adjust a 
5in auto- line by distribut- 
’ mg spaces equally 


between the words 

ot type and spaces, and automatic- so that the line ends evenly, 
ally assembling them into words The paper reel slowly revolves 

, -nr in the process of perforation 

ine initial stage is effected by and rewinds itself until the 
the operator manipulating a key- operator has finished his MS. The 
b^rd, the finger keys embracing perforated reel is then detached 
all the characters of the alphabet, and fitted into the casting mech- 
tc^mer with all the possible anism, wfoich begins to produce the 
wdijs of spao^ necessary_ to type at the end of the copy and 
nr^h off all the lines evenly in a works back to the beginning. The 
imlunm or p^gc to the same vudth, reel is passed over a chamber or 
fr.e. to justify the lines. The de. cylinder containing compressed 
pression of a key perforates a hole air, along the face of which is a 
m a reel of paper, each hole, or row of about 30 tinv portholes 
sometimes two, repr^enting a leading to an equal "number of 
sj^c6 or £1 jcttGr* As the Sjllotted ininicitiirc pipes* 
wi^h of fine is nearing com- As the reel* travels over Uio 
pletion, a bell automatically warns cylinder the perforations pass over 
the op^tor, and a small drum, the portholes one by one, allowing 
figures and termed the compressed air momentanly to 

^ escape and pass down the pipes to 
controUed by the mech- actuate stops. These, by ffing 

glance at this drum up and down under the pressure of 


P & n ur ffic air release d 

through the perfor- 
^ " ations, cause the ease' 

Tcalculating ‘'Ontainins the <lira 

UScaie for spaces er matrices (each 

corresponding to 
iter every key of the 

keyboard) to he 
lining moved into such a 

iinder position that th<‘ 

mpressar . • r j.- 

i/r matrix of any partic- 

ular l(‘tt(‘r IS h(d(l for 
the i'raetion of a 
icier second over a mould 

into which is injected 
molten nudal, an 
alloy of lead, anti- 
mony, and tin. d'he 
single letter of typo 
thus cast is automat- 
ically ejected from 
the mould, the i-uc- 
ceedirig matrices of 
Ip* tile word btdng 

brought by the ac- 
tions above d(‘seri li- 
ed to tlu' moulfi, one 
after anotlnu' with 
lightning rapidity, 
until the whole lini', evenly spaced, 
is completed and jiushed into tlu* 
galley or tray in which th(‘ lines 
arc assembled. The spacing he- 
tween the words is done by inean.« 
of wi'dges, their jiositionH aulo- 
matically controllc‘d by the jus- 
tifying or spacing perforations in 
the papt'i' spool. 

Matrix-cases for almost any 
type face and 8iz(^ an* availabl<‘, 
all of which are interchangeable 
on the easting machine. Tlu* 
normal matrix-easi* contains 225 
characters and space matrices, 
arranged in 15 rows of 15. Oiu^ 
monotype keyboard operator and 
caster attendant can do the work 
of five or six hand compositors. 
The entire body te.xt, t.r. ex(dud- 
ing headings and outlines, of this 
Encyclojiedia was sot by the 
monotype jirocess. hlee Composi- 
tor ; Forme ; Intert.ype ; Linotyja*; 
Newspaper; Printing. 

r. w. ciuiow 
Monreale. City of fSicily, in the 
prov. of Palermo. It stands on the 
slopes of Monte Gaputo, 5 ni. fS.VV. 
of Palermo. It grew up round a 
monastery whose church, founded 
m 1174 by William 11, wjia made 
in 1182 the metropolitan cathedral 
of Sicily. It trades in wheat and 
olive oil. Pop. (1951) 22,583. 

Monro, Harold (1872-1932). 
British poet. Born at Brussels, he 
opened on Jan. 1, 1913, at 35 
Devonshire St., Holborn, the 
Poetry Bookshop (transferred to 
Great Russell Street, after the 
First Great War). A merrier of 
the Georgian group, he founded 
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the Poetry Re\hew, 1912 ; and 
Poetry and Drama, 1913. His 
volumes of verse included Strange 
Meetings, 1917 ; Real Property, 
1922 ; and The Earth for Sale, 
1928. His anthology, Twcntietli 
(Vntury Poetry, 1929, was popular 
and made known the work of many 
writers previously neglected, ejj. 
Anna Wickham. He died March 
17, 1932, and his Collected Poems, 
edited by A. Monro, appeared the 
following year. 

Monroe. City of Louisiana, 
U.S.A. On the Ouachita river, 7.3 
m. 'SM. of Vicksburg, it is served by 
the Vicksburg, Shreveport, and 
Pacific and other rlys. It is the 
head of steamboat navigation on 
the river. The chief industry is 
the production of industrial carbon. 
It has 6-ft. dykes as flood protec- 
tion. Settled in 1785, and 
originally called Port Miro, it was 
renamed after President James 
Monroe {q.v.) in 1819, w'as incor- 
porated in 1S20, and became a 
city in 1871. Pop. (1950) 38,572. 

Monroe. City of iMichigan, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of Monroe co. 
On the river Raisin, 34 m. S. by W. 
of Detroit, it is served by the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern and 
other rlvs. Situated near Lake 
Erie, it is a summer resort. It has 
flour and paper mills, agricultural 
implement factories, and canneries, 
and trades in cereals and fruit. 
Settled in 1783, Monroe was in- 
corporated in 1827, and became a 
city in 1836. A monument dedi- 
cated to “ massacre victims ” 
commemorates an incident of the 
war ofl812 wdien redskins attached 
to the British forces slew U.S. 
soldiers. Pop. (1950) 21,467. 



James Monroe, 
American president 
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Monreale, Sicily. Facade of 12th century cathedral 


Monroe, James (1758-1831). 

American president. He was born 
in Virginia, April 28, 1758. He 
fought in the War of Indepen- 
dence, and in 1782, owing largely 
to the influonoo of his friend, 

Thomas Jefferson, he entered the the U.S.A. against the interfer- 


legislature of Virginia. In the 
congress of the confederation he 
specially interested himseK in 

questions affec- 
ting the future 
of the west. He 
objected to the 
, revised consti- 
tution of 1787, 
ranging him- 
’ self with the 
Anti- Federa- 
lists, but later 
entered the 
.senate in 1790, 
where he joined the party hostile 
to Washington. 

In 1794 Monroe went to France 
as minister, but was recalled two 
3 ^ears later. From 1799 to 1802 he 
was governor of Virginia, after 
which he went to France and Spain 
to endeavour to bring about the 
purchase of Louisiana and Florida, 
accomplishing only the former pur- 
pose. During 1803-07 he was 
minister to Britain. Then in 1811 
Monroe became again governor of 
Virginia, and in 1812 .secretary of 
state, being also secretaiy of war 
during the latter pait of the war 
with Britain. In 181 G he was 
elected president against Rufus 
King, and ho filled the office for 
two terms, or eight ymars. His rule 
is best known for his enunciation, 
in 1823, of the Monroe Doctrine 
{v.L.) ; it was a period of great 
material prosperity and little 
internal strife. He died at New 
York, July 4, 1831. See Life, D. C. 
Gilman, 1909. 

Monroe Doctrine. Principle of 
international policy held by the 
U.S.A., the root idea of which is 
America for the Americans. The 

doctrine was first 
formulated in a 
message to Con- 
gress by Prc.si- 
dent Monroe in 
1823, the two 
essential points 
being the follow- 
ing : (1) “The 

American Con- 
tinents . . . are 
henceforth not to 
be considered as 
subjects for fut- 
ure colonisation 
by any European 
power,” (2) “We 
should consider 
&ny attempt on 
their part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our 
peace and safety,” The doctrine 
was reaffirmed by Polk in 1845 
and 1848, while the protests of 




enee of the French in Mexico in 
1866, and against the claims of 
Great Britain in the Venezuela 
boundary dispute in 1895, were 
based upon it. The doctrine does 
not seek to prevent European 
powers from enforcing just claims 
under international law, and Great 
Britain on the whole has supported 
the doctrine, making as it docs for 
the security of Canada and othei 
British territory on the American 
continent. See International Law. 

Monrovia. Capital of the re- 
public of Liberia, W. Africa. It is 
on the sea-coast, and is a port of 
entry with a trade in palm nuts 
and dye woods. Pop. 10,000. 

Mons (Flemish, Bergen). Town 
of Belgium, capital of the prov. of 
Hainault, ft stands on the river 



Mons, Belgium. The 15th century 
Town Hall 


Trouble, 38 m. by rly. S.W. of 
Brussels, occupying a hill (whence 
its name) in the important coal- 
mining district known as the Bor- 
inage. A rly. centre of note, it is 
the terminus of the busy Mons- 
Condo Canal. Apart from its im- 
portance as an administrative 
centre, Mons is a centre of the 
local trade and has various indus- 
tries, e.g. textiles, lace, oils, soap, 
and sugar, and is a military centre 
with large barracks. There is a 
school of mining. The Gothic 
church of S. Waudru, begun about 
the middle of the 15th century, 
has a fine in- 
terior with 16th 
century stained 
glass. The town 
hall, begun in 
1458, is on the 
Grande Place, 
and has an 
ornate fa 9 ade. Mona arms 




German corps (160,000 men) were 
attacking or turning his front and 
that the French 5th army was in 
retreat. The British were at once 
ordered to retire to the second 
position ; but by nightfall the 
Germans were advancing in over- 
whelming strength. At dawn on 
Ang. 24- a general r(‘treat was 
ordered. At Fram erica tlie British 
rearguard put n]> a magnificc'ut. 
defence, obliging the (Tcrmans to 
carry out a costlv formal attack. 

The extrication of tlu’i two 
British corps from an env(‘loping 
attack by four German (jorps 
(with a hfth in reHerv<‘) was a 
remarkable feat, especially as tlu'^ 
Germans were far b(‘tter supplied 
with motor transport and aircraft. 
The long and painful British 
retreat which followc'd during tlu' 
next fortnight hecatiu* generally, 
though not oificially, nMuemlxu’cd 
as the “ ndreat from Mons." 
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Mons. Map showing the general disposition of the opposing armies and the 

British first and second lines 


Mons, believed to have been 
originally a Roman fortress, grew 
in the 8th century round a monas- 
tery founded by S. Waudru, or 
Waltrudis, a daughter of one of 
the counts of Hainault, It was in 
the possession of these counts, and 
of Spain, France, and Austria suc- 
cessively. It has stood many 
sieges, having been captured by 
Louis of Orange in 1572 ; by 
Louis XIV, 1691 and 1701 ; by 
Prince Eugene, 1709 ; by Salse, 
1746 ; and by Dumouriez, 1792. It 
was the capital of the French dept, 
of Jemappes from 1794 to 1814, 
after which it became part of the 
Netherlands. Its fortifications 
were finally demolished in 1862. 
Round the town was fought the 
famous battle of Aug., 1914, and it 
formed an important military 
centre for the Germans during 
their occupation of Belgium. It 
was recaptured by Canadian 
troops, Nov. 11, 1918. In the 
Second Great War it was occupied 
by the Germans after their break- 
through at Sedan in May, 1940. 
Mons was liberated on Sept. 4, 
1944, by troops of the British 2nd 
army during their rapid advance 
into Belgium. Pop. 26,417. 


ning from E. of Mons to Conde. 
The French command planned 
that they should attack along 
with the French 5th army on their 
right and French territorial troops 
on their left, and if possible 
envelop the right of Kluck’s Ist 
army. But that evening he learned 
that at least three German corps 
were marching against the British 
in a wide turning movement. 
The advanced position taken up by 
Sir J. French, British c.-in-c. [sot 
map), was chosen for attack rather 
than defence, but in case a de- 
fensive battle had to be fought, 
he proposed to fall back on a line 
a little farther to the S. During 
the night there were German 
penetrations between the British 
right and French left, and the 
French 5th army were attacked 
with such violence and superiority 
of force that their position was 
untenable. The French troops 
who should have prolonged the 
British left had not arrived. 

At daybreak of Aug. 23, German 
artillery began to shell the exposed 
loop on the canal N.E. of Mons, 
German infantry advanced at 
8 a.m., and developed a turning 
movement against the British 


British loss(‘S in tin* batik* w(*n* 
4,000-5,000, German Ioss(*h ap- 
proximately double. Mons beeanu* 
a symbol of glorious d(d(‘at. and it 
was noted as appropriate that in 
1918, Canadian troops reaehed and 
entered Mons on tlu* morning of 
Nov. 11, only a few* hours befon* 
the armistice. 

Monserrat or Montsichrat. 
Mountain and monastery of Spain, 
in Barcelona prov. They nre near 



the right bank of the Llohregat, 21 
m. N.W. of Barcelona. The mt., 
a remarkable serrated mass, is the 


Moxis, Battle or. Early en- 
counter of the First Great War, 
memorable as the first large-scale 
engagement of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force with the German 
army. It occurred on Aug. 23, 
1914, but was not fought to a 
finish as the British withdrew. 
The battle clearly demonstrated 
rtot only the German superiority in 
heavy artillery, but also the fine 
q^uality of the British troops. 

By Aug. 22 the British, 65,000 
strong, had reached a front run- 


right. Soon after midday the 
British -withdrew from the canal 
loop, blowing up the bridges over 
the canal. The Germans, attacking 
in force at other points along the 
canal between Mons and Cond4, 
suffered hea-vily. So vigorous was 
the rapid fire of British rifles that 
the Germans reported they had 
been opposed by masses of machine- 
guns. But the British flanks were 
seriously threatened, and at 5 p.m. 
Joffre, French c.-in-c., informed 
Sir J. French that at least four 


Montsagrat of the Catalans, Mon- 
salvatch of the Middle Ages ; its 
highest point is Turd de San 
Jerdnimo (4,070 ft.). On the saw- 
lilce mountain (Lat. mons serraius) 
a monastery was founded in the 
9th cent. Its chapel house<l an 
image of the Virgin which had been 
hidden from the Moors in a cave 
of the mt., was believed to work 
miracles, and attracted thousands 
of pilgrims annually, making the 
monaste^ one of the richest in 
Spain. In the Napoleonic Wars 
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the French sacked the monastery 
(1811), and it suffered again se- 
verely in the Carlist rising of 1827. 
It includes less ancient buildings 
datin" from 1580 

Monsieur Beaucaire. Koman- 
tic comedy. Based by IVIi's, E. G. 
Sutherland and Booth Tarkington 
on the latter’s novel of the same 
name, it was produced, Oct. 25, 
1902, at the Comedy Theatre, Lon- 
don. Louis d’ Orleans, son of the 
Regent, comes to Bath disguised 
as a barber, and wins the love of 
the reigning toast, Lady Mary 
Carlisle. Lewis Waller played 
Beaucaire, and Grace Lane Lady 
Mary. In a film version, 1924, 
the parts were taken by Rudolph 
Valentino and Bebe Daniels. 

Monsieur de Pourceaugnac. 
Farcical comcdy-ballct in three 
acts by Moliere and Lully, pro- 
duced at Chambord, October 6, 
1669, the author acting the title- 
role. Pourceaugnac is a middle- 
aged rustic, between whom and 
Julie, the daughter of Oronte, the 
last named has arranged a mar- 
riage. The humour turns on the 
devices adopted by Julie’s lover 
Erastc to drive Pourceaugnac back 
to Limoges. 

Monsignore (Ital., my lord). 
Title of honour bestowed by the 
pope on prelates and high officials 
of the papal household. 

MonsMeg. Old cannon of great 
size consisting of bars of hammered 
iron bound together by iron hoops. 
It gets its name from the fact that 


land mass. In the latitude of the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal 
the normal wind is the cold, dry 
N.E. trade, and the monsoon is 
experienced only during the cool 
season (i.e. October-March), when 
the pressure distribution is domi- 
nated by the intense anticyclone. 
A sudden indraught of air from the 
S.E. trade crosses the equator and, 
owing to the change in the earth’s 
rotational deflection, reaches India 
as the S.W. monsoon. Because of 
its long passage over the sea the 
summer monsoon (June-October) 
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Mons Meg. Cannon made at Mons 
in 1486. It was supposed to have 
been used at the siege of Dumbar- 
ton, 1489. It is now at Edinburgh 
Castle 

it was made at Mons and it is to be 
seen in Edinburgh castle. Tradi- 
tionally supposed to have been 
constructed in 1486, it was re- 
moved to the Tower of London in 
1754, but was restored to Edin- 
burgh in 1829. 

Monsoon (Ital. inonsone ; Arab. 
mans ini, season). Winds which 
blow regularly and persistently 
during definite seasons of the year. 
They are prevalent in middle lati- 
tudes, especially over S. and E. 
Asia, The primary cause of those 
winds is the seasonal difference of 
temperature between the land and 
the sea. They are closely con- 
nected with the great changes of 
pressure which take place between 
winter and summer over the Asiatic 


Moustera deliciosa. Foliage and 
stems of the American climber 

is heavily laden with moisture, 
which results in long spells of’ 
heavy rainfall ; the rains steadily 
advance north-eastwards and last 
until the reversal of the wind in 
October. 

Most of India receives from 60 to 
90 p.c. of the total annual rainfall 
during the season of the S.W. mon- 
soon ; the faU varies from year to 
year and the comparative failure 
of the periodical downpours means 
famine and plague ; the important 
economic event for the Indian is 
the annual “ bursting ” of the 
heavy clouds which the wind rolls 
over India from the Arabian Sea. 

Similar reversals of the main 
oceanic wind occur, less markedly, 
elsewhere, e.g. the Gulf of Guinea, 
E. Africa, N. Australia, the lower 
Mississippi region of the U.S.A., 
and eastern Brazil. Frequently the 
term “ monsoon ” is applied to 
denote such summer rainfall \vith- 
out reference to the associated 
winds. See Wind. 

Mons Star. Popular name for 
the 1914 Star, awarded during the 
First Great War to 350,330 British 
troops for service in France and 
Belgium between Aug. 5 and Nov. 
22-23, 1914. 

Monster. Word which has 
a number of senses. Commonly a 
monster is any huge animal, 
especially an extinct animal, e.g. 
prehistoric monsters as the dino- 


saurs, ichthyosaurs, mammoths, 
etc. It is also used in a somewhat 
similar sense in connexion with such 
fabulous creatures as mermaids, 
dragons, and the like. In general, 
anything abnormally big is called 
a monster, as a monster potato. 
The word is also used in the sense 
of monstrosity, i.e. anything ugly, 
abnormal, or deformed, and in- 
cludes freaks like Siamese twins, 
two-headed men, etc. In 1934 con- 
siderable excitement was aroused 
by the so-called Loch Ness monster, 
which several people claimed to 
have seen. Observation and an 
examination of the banks of the 
loch failed to reveal the presence 
of anything unusual ; and it was 
thought that seals, porpoises, black 
fish, or a semi-water-logged tree 
trunk, seen in a bad light or at 
a distance, had been mistaken for 
an aquatic monster. 

Monstera deliciosa. Perennial 
climber of the family Araceae, a 
native of tropical America. The 
large, leathery, stalked leaves are 
heart-shaped, but, as they de- 
velop, the upper ones have part of 
their substance absorbed, so that 
their margins become lobed, and 
the more central areas have large 
perforations. The object of this 
extraordinary development ap- 
pears to be to allow light to pene- 
trate to the lower-growing parts of 
the plant. The large inflorescence 
is, like that of the caUa, sur- 
rounded by a hood (spathe). The 
flowers are succeeded by a spike of 
berries, which are so crowded that 
they become six-sided at th® sur- 
face, and within amalgamated into 
a fleshy, edible body like a banana, 
with the flavour of pineapple. 

Monstrance (Lat. monstrare, to 
show). Sacred 
vessel of the R.C. ' i 

Church, in which • T 

the Host is pre- I 

sented for ador- ' 8 

ation, carried in m 

procession, and ^ ® 

used in Benedic- ; I x 

tion. It consists * | I 

of a glass or crys- | i 

tal receptacle, 'IJHUL ^ 
called the lumda jprTjRjp? 
or lunette, in f 
which the Host is ' 
placed. This is ' 
mounted in ay 
gilded frame, fre- ^ lw|S®8pBl 
quentlyrepresent- ! 
ing emanating | 
rays, and is on j M ^ 

a stem and foot. ! jR’ 

Montacute. ; 

Country mansion ^ 

of Somerpt, Eng- "Monstranca.’ 
land. Situated Gothic pattern 
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■■ ■■■! II WIIWI ah^illl 

Montacute. Elizabethan house near Yeovil, Somerset. 
It was completed at the end of the 16th century for Sir 
^ward Phelips, whose descendants lived there for over 
300 years. It is now the property of the National Trust 


Montagu, 

Edwin Samuel 
(1 87 9-1 924). 
British politician. 
A son of the 1st 
Lord Swaythling, 
Jewhshba nicer, he 
was educated at 
the City of Lon- 
don school and 
Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He 
secured a Liberal 
seat in Cam- 
bridgeshire in 
1906. He was un- 
der sccretar}’’ for 
India, 1910-14; 


inaia, iuiu-14 ; 

about o m. W. of Yeovil, it is financial secretary to the Treasury 
Elizabethan (1580-1611), but there 1914-16; then succeeded Llofl 
IS some doubt as to who was the George as minister of Munitions 
architect. Some attribute the de- He left office with Asquith, i)ut 
sign to John of Padua ; others to soon returned as secretary for 
John Thorpe, builder of Longford India, 1917-22, being partly re- 
Castle, near Salisbury. The im- sponsible for the Montagu-Chelms- 
p^ing mansion remains as origin- ford reforms. On a disagreement 
ally constructed, and is enriched with Curzon, he resigned, and the 
by heraldic glass, fine ceilings, and same year lost his seat in parlia- 
panellmg, wuth gardens among the ment. He died Nov. 15, 1924. 

1 no 1 ^ bi Montagu, Elizabeth (1720- 

1931 by the National Trust and 1800). English writer. Daughter 
the Society for the Protection of of Matthew Robinson, ahe wais 
Ancient Buildmgs, it served as a _ ■ .no 

repository for valuable objects re- 
moved from London during the 
Second Great War. It was re- 
opened to the public in 1946 to 
house a collection of furniture. 

Montagna, Bartolommeo (c, 

1450-1523). Italian painter. Bom 
at Orzinuovi, near Brescia, he pro- 
bably studied under Alvise Viva- 
rim and was influenced by Man- 
tua and Giovanni Bellini. His 



born at York, 
Oct. 2, 1720. 
In 1742 she 
married 
Edward Mon- 
tagu, a wealthy 
son of the earl 
of iSandwich, 
and from about 

1750 her salons, 

first in HiJl 



English writer 


ESTbCS ‘ZS’ Is 

Moategnana. City of Italy in 95® fgon 

^ s^’u her Lrtterf 

Climencon, me ’ 

JtoweS ifhis nE^aefeb'Y P ^ 

^SBanofilie'WQrk of Palladio. There sbe was bom at Thores- 

m 4 ooBecHon of paintings in a ^ father gave her 

cathedral, but othm removed 171 education. In 

" damage Montes fd T76, f ^ Wortley 

■.,Ai#i|agJWds. Name aiven to at Con- 


yere. alxeady reoogniied aa 

BWTOlutiom J atid the 

most accomplished women of hbr 


time, and a great linguist. On the 
return of the Montagus to England 
they y(-re persuadc'd ly i’ope to 
settle at Twiekenham,' })ut the 
friendship betwe(‘n Taidy .Mar\' and 
the poet gradually cooled and ulti- 
mately (uuh'd in a ({uarrel in whifdi 
Pope behaved disgra(‘(‘fullv. Dui’. 
ing 1739-61 ill-lu'altb taaufielled 
Lady _ Mary to live in Italy. Sb(' 
(lied in England, Aug. 21, 17(52. 
Her gift for satirical \erse ^(■as 
shown in her 
T 0 w n E e- 
logiies, 171(5, 
but it is as a 
let.t('r writer 
thats}iee\(‘elH. 

H e r L 1 1 (' r s, 
written during 
travels in Eu- 
rojie, Asia, and 
Africa, ue>r(! 

first publisli- *^1 f/ on? 
ed in 1777 ; ^ 

they reveal an unjirejudict'd mind 
with a wide if C(S‘entrie ranges of in- 
terests. She int roduced to England 
the practice of ino(‘uIation against 
smallpox. Cimiiiilt Lady M \\\ M. 
and Her Timers, O. Paston, I9d7 ; 
Life, H. Halshand. 19.")6. 

Montague. Anglicised form of 
the nanu^ of one of the rival fami- 
lies of Verona (Monteeehi), whost^ 
quarrels form the story on which 
Shakespeare hasesl his Romeo and 
Juliet ((/.'(’.). In the play it is repre- 
a(‘nted by Montague, head of the 
house. Lady Montagiu^ their son 
R/Onux), and their uejilicivv' H(*nvolio, 
Montague, Chahleh Edward 
(1867-1928). English writiT. He 
was horn Jan. 1, 18(57, and went to 
the City of London Hchool and 
Balliol Gollcge, Oxford, In 1890 he 
joined tho Manelu'ster Guardian 
and for 35 years heljasl C. P. Scott, 
whoso daughter ho married, to give* 
literary distinction to that nows- 
paper. A novel about journalism, 

A Hind Lot Loose, 1910, was fol- 
lowed at once by a critical work on 
the theatre, Dramatic Values. 
Well over age, Montague served in 
Erance in tho First Groat War. 
joining the army as a private, and' 
later becoming a press officer at- 
tached to H.Q. Intelligence. Dis- 
enchantment, 1922, revealing the 
rare beauty of his style, was also one 
of the first books to reveal some- 
thing of the inner tnith about the 
war.^ Two further novels— Hough 
Justice 1926, and Right Off the 
Map, 1927— showed his fine mind 
still perturbed by the diglllusion- 

war- making. 
Other books were Fiery ParfcidSs 

Stories), 1923, and Kje 

(essays), 1924. its 

died May 28, 1928. 
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Montagu House. A London 
building. The onginid Montagu 
House was built in 1731 for John, 
2nd duke of Montagu, on a site in 
Whitehall gardens \^dn(dl was the 
extreme IS. portion of the old 
palac'c ol W(‘stnn]ister. In 1859 
the old house was demolished and 
replaced by the pres(mt building 
in French Kenaissaneo style, de- 
signed by William Burn, and 
completed in 18()2. To prevent 
infiltration of river water, the 
building was constructed on a 
concrete raft made from the 
materials of the old house. This 
was the town residence of tfie 
dukes of Ibioclcuch from 181)2 until 
1917, when it was oecujiiod by the 
ministry of Labour. In the Second 
Groat War it was (Combined Opera- 
tions headquarters from May, 1942. 
In flune, 1949, it was taken over 
by the ministry of Food. Another 
Montagu House, built for Haljih, 
3rd baron, and later the 1st duke, 
in 1075, occupied the site of the 
British Museum {q.v.), Con.^uli 
Private Palaces of Loudon, E. B. 
Chancellor, 1908, 

Montagu Square. London 
square. Between Upper George 
Street and Montagu Place, W,, on 
the Portman estate, it was named 
after Elizabeth Montagu {q.v.). 
Built 1800-13, on ground once 
called W'ard’s Field, the site of 
Apple Village, its residents have 
included the mother of the 1st 
Baron Lytton, Anthony Trollope, 
and Sir Frenhwick Pollock. 

Montaigne, Michel D’ F^quem, 
SiEUR HE (1533-92). French 
essayist. He was bom Feb. 28, 
1533, at the Chateau de Montaigne, 
near Bordeaux, in Pdrigord, a 
property bought by his great- 
grandfather, Raymond Eyquem. 
Montaigne thought the Eyquems 
intermarned with English resi<leats 
in Guienne in the time of the 
Plantageriots. His great-grand- 
father and grandfather were mer- 
chants and exporters of wine, 
woad, and dried fish ; hence the 
ibe of Joseph Scaliger that 
ontaigne was the son of a 
herring-monger. The essayist’s 
father, Pierre d’ Eyquem, followed 
Francis I to Italy and returned 
to Bordeaux when 33 to marry, 
take up the duties of alderman 
and mayor, carry on business as a 
wine-solter, rebuild the chateau, 
and help to found the college of 
Guionne. Pierre married Antoin- 
ette de Lopes, a lady of Jewish 
blood. Michel was their third son, 
and one of his brothers and two 
of his sisters were Protestants. 

In accord with his father’s views 
on education, Michel was put out 
to nurse with a peasant woman. 


taught Latin bv tutors who knew 
no French, and early encouraged 
to read Virgil, Ovid, Terence, and 
Plautus. He was sent to the 
college of Guienne, where George 
Buchanan was one of his teachers, 
and studied law, probably at 
Toulouse. He became a magistrate 
and attended the court of Francis 
11. His friendship, 1557-03, with 
Etienne de la Bo^tie, a young re- 
publican thinker, with whom he 
thought to .seek a new home on 
the other side of the Atlantic, had 
a la.sting eifect on his character. 



From a contemporary parlrail 

La Bo^tie left Montaigne his 
library, and appointed him his 
literary executor. Shortly after 
his marriage to Fran9oiae de la 
Chassaigne, by whom he had five 
children, four of whom died in 
infancy, only a daughter surviving, 
Montaigne succeeded to the family 
estate, was made a knight of the 
order of S. Michael, and, giving 
up his magistracy, designed to live 
in retirement, for which purpose 
he built the famous tower con- 
taining his study. But he served as 
gentleman of the chamber to 
Henry III and Henry of Navarre, 
and had some experience of a 
military life. 

A sufferer from stone, he sought 
recovery by a visit to the baths of 
Lucca, and in 1580-81 travelled 
to Italy by way of Switzerland and 
Germany, chiefly on horseback. In 
March, 1581, he was made a 
Roman citizen. Recalled from 
travel by his election as mayor of 
Bordeaux, he was re-elected and 
retained ojffice until 1585. Luring a 
visit to Paris in 1588 he met Mile. 
Marie le Jars de Goumay, a lady of 
noble family and some learning, 
who became his literary executrix 


During his later vears he formed a 
friendship with Anthony Bacon, 
brother of Francis, and Pierre 
Charron. He died of quinsy, Sept. 
13, 1592, receiving the last oflSces 
of the Church. His remains, buried 
near the chateau, and removed a 
few months later to the conventual 
church of S. Antoine, were, in 
March, 1886, reinterred in the new 
university buildings at Bordeaux. 

Montaigne’s first literary work 
was a translation, for his father, 
of the Theologia Naturalis of 
Raimond Sebond, 1568 ; it served 
as the text of one of his essays, 
the first two books of which ap- 
peared in 1580 ; a second edition 
came out in 1582, a third in 1587, 
and a fourth, with book 3, in 
1588. Of two copies of the 1588 
issue, annotated by Montaigne, one 
provided the material foi that 
brought out by Marie de Gournay 
in 1595. Montaigne’s Journal de 
Voyage, written in part by a 
secretary and in part by himself, 
was discovered in MS. at the 
Chateau de Montaigne in 1769-70 
and, edited by M. de Querlon, was 
first printed in 1774. He had 
gone to Paris in 1570 to super- 
intend the printing of the works 
of La Boetie. 

Montaigne lived in an age dis- 
tracted by religious strife and 
political upheaval. He, for the 
most part, maintained the position 
of onlooker; in religion a formal 
adherent of the Church, at heart 
religious without superstition, 
tolerant without impiety. In civil 
strife he sought also to avoid 
extremes. His standpoint was one 
of provisional doubt ; his attitude 
to all knowledge was Que scais-je ? 
(What know I ?). To him the 
quest of truth was more engaging 
than its possession ; the greatest 
virtue was sincerity. Cicero, Plu- 
tarch, Seneca, Diogenes Laertius, 
Horace, Plato, VirgU, and Lucretius 
are the authors most frequently 
quoted by him. The first of 
essayists in point of time, a prince 
of egoists who veils his personality 
and is apt to hide his serious 
thought in his self-portraiture, he 
was a founder of modern criticism, 
and has exerted much influence on 
his successors. As a writer he dis- 
plays wit and a happy humour 
even when, as in his travel jour- 
nal, writing in physical pain. In 
his private life ho was a devoted 
son, and as husband and father 
was more devoted than his phil- 
osophy would seem at first sight 
to allow. w. F. Aitk«n 

Bibliography. Essais, ed. E» 
Courbet and C, Royer, 4 vols., 1872- 
1900; English trane. John Florio, 
1603, ed. H. Morley, 1885, and T. 
Seccombe, 1908-9 ; and Charles 
Cotton, 1685, ed. W. Hazlitt, 1842. 
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1845, 1865, and W. C. Hazlitfc, 
18S9, 1902. Consult alsoB.Q'gvesento,- 
tire Men, R. W. Emerson, 1850 ; 
j\I. de M., M. E. Lowndes, 1898 ; 
Journal of M.’s Travels, trans. by 
W. G. Waters. 1903 ; M. de M., 
E. Dowden. 1905 ; M. and Shake- 
speare, J. M. Robertson, 1909 ; 
M. in France, D. M. Frame, 1941 ; 
The Complete Works of M., trans. 
D. M. Frame, 1958. 


Montalembert, Charles 
Forbes de Tryon, Comte de 
(1810-70). French politician and 
man of letters. Born in London, 
son of an emigre of noble family, 
he returned to France on the Res- 
toration of 1815, and became known 
as the founder, with Lamennais 
(g.i;.), of the journal L’Avenir, 
1830, and a champion of the cause 
of religious liberty. He eventually 
broke with his colleague and sub- 
mitted to papal condemnation of 
his work. He sat in the Chamber, 
1848-57 and died in Paris, March 
13, 1870. His books are Vie de S. 
l^lisabeth de Hongrie, 1836 (Eng. 
trans. 1904) ; Des Interets Cathol- 
iquea au XIXe Siecle, 1852 ; Les 
Moines d’Occident depuis S. Benoit 
jusqu'h S. Bernard, Eng. trans. 
1896. 



Montalembert, Maro RsNi;, 
Marquis de (ni^L-lSOO). French 
authority on fortifications. Born 

at Angouleme, 
July 16, 1714, 
he entered the 
army in 1732. 
French com- 
missioner with 
the Swedish 
army in the 
Seven Years’ 
War, he forti- 

f'ed Anklam 
bert, French writer j i i 

and Stralsund. 

He was elected a member of the 
French academy of sciences, and 
in 1776-86 published La Fortifi- 
cation Perpendiculaire. On his 
theory was founded the system 
of polygonal defence, first adopted 
by Prussia. Montalembert died 
March 29, 1800. 

Montana. State of the U.S.A. 
It is bordered E. by the Dakotas, 
S. by Wyoming, W. by Idaho, N. 
by Canada. Its W. portion is 
traversed by the Rocky Mts„ 
whence the surface descends E. 


to a rolling plain, interspersed 
with valleys ; alt. range-s from 
2^000 ft. in the E. to 5,000 ft. 
Headwaters of the Missouri and 
Columbia rivers rise in Montana, 
and the Yellowstone, Milk, and 
other Missouri affluents help to 
dr^ the state. Irrigation has 
hem highly developed, and great 
tg^oirs constructed along the 
^feouri and Madison. 


With its large-scale farming the 
“ treasure state ” grows quantities 
of fruit, while wheat, oats, flax- 
seed, barley, rye, corn, and pota- 
toes are among the crops. Chief 
mineral products are gold, silver, 
copper, zinc, coal, and petroleum. 
Rich in timber, Montana cultivates 
white pine, larch, spruce, and 
cedar. Unsurpassed for mountain 
scenery is the Glacier National 
Park, and the state contains seven 
Indian reservations. 

First settled in 1809, Montana 
was admitted to the Union in 1889; 
it is di vided into 56 counties, and 
sends two senators and two repre- 
sentatives to congress. The chief 
cities are Butte, Great Falls, Bil- 
lings, Missoula, Helena (the capi- 
tal), and Anaconda. Centres of 
education include the state uni- 
versity at Missoula, state college 
at Bozeman, and school of mines at 
Butte. There are 5,096 m. of steam 
rlys. and 95 airports. The state 
lost 15 p.c. of its working pop. dur- 
ing 1 937-43, when miners emigrated 
to aircraft factories on the Pacific 
coast ; farmers were victims of 
topsoil erosion, concentration of 
small farms, and backwardness in 
rural electrification. Cheap elec- 
tric power was projected in 1948 
by the Missouri Valley Authority. 
Area, 147,138 sq. m. Pop. 
559,456. CoTimlt Montana, J. K. 
Howard, 1943. 

Montanism. Christian heresy 
which arose in Phrygia in the 2nd 
century under the teaching of 
Montanus. He claimed to be 
specially inspired by the Holy 
Spirit, and, together with two 
women, to be endowed with power 
to make known special revelations 
to the Church. His main teachings 
were that mortal sin may be par- 
doned by God, but cannot be for- 
given by the Church ; that second 
marriages are unlawful for Chris- 
tians ; that all Christians should 
lead ascetic Lives ; that no Chris- 
tian should avoid or flee from per- 
secution. Montanus became more 
or less identified by his nlore 
ignorant followers with the Holy 
Spirit Himself, and his later fol- 
lowers baptized converts in the 
name of the Father, the Son, 
and Montanus. The heresy wSiS 
condemned by the council of Con- 
stantinople in 381. 

Montargis. Town of France, 
in the dept of Loiret. It stands ori 
the river Loing, here met by the 
Vemisson, 47 m. by rly. E. of 
Orleans. It is a rly junction, and 
as the meetina-place of the three 
carials of the Luma, Orleans, and 
Briare, is an important trade 
centre. Pop. (1954) 15,117. 


Montauban. Town of Franco, 
capital of Tarn-ct-Garonne dept. 
It stands on the right bank of 
the Tarn, at its confluence with 
the Tescou, about 30 m. N. by 
W. of Toulouse, and is a rly. 
junction on the Paris-Toulou.se 
line. Its foundation dates from 
1144, when it was granted a char- 
ter by a count of Toulouse. Seat 
of a bishop, it wjls repeati'dly 
raided by the Albigensians in th(‘ 
13th century, and belongi^d to the 
English during 1360-1414. It has 
a long Protestant tradition, but 
after a Huguenot reb(dIion its 
fortifications were demolished by 
Richelieu. Notable buildings arc 
the hotel-dc-ville with its library 
and museum ; the cathedral (con- 
taining the Vow of I^)ui.s XllI, 
painted by Ingres, a native) ; 
and the church of 8. Jaequc'S. 
There is a 14fch century bridge. 
Industries includii eloth wc'aving, 
flour milling, and the making of 
furniture. Pop. (1954) 3<S„321. 

Montbdliard. Town of France, 
in the dept, of Douhs, 1 1 in. S..S.\V. 
of Belfort, at the nu'cting of the 
Allainc and the Lisaim*. 'fhe 
Rh6ne-Rhine canal runs thrmigh 
the town. Clock- and wateh-rnaking 
and cotton-spinning are earri('d on, 
and tools and rnachinerv are madi;. 
Pop. (1954) 17,023. 

Mont Blanc (Fr., white moun- 
tain). Loftiest peak of the Alps, 
on the Franco- Italian frontiiu*, in 
Haute-Savoie and PuHlmont. d’ho 
summit, which is in France, 
reaches an alt. of 15,781 ft. d'ln* 
main mass runs N.E. hetwee-n the 
Little and Great Nt, Iku’nard Mts., 
and the principal peaks are. tlu‘ 
Dome du Goutcr, 14,210 ft. ; 
Aiguille du Midi, I2,(hH) ft, ; 
Grandes Jorassos, 13,797 ft. ; 
Aiguille Vorte, 13,540 ft. ; Aiguille 
du Dru, 12,320 ft. ; and Argenti6rc, 
12,820 ft. It is composed mainly 
of granitic rock, and glaciers 
stretch down it. The snowline is 
about 8,500 ft. above sea level, 

Mont Blanc was first ascended 
on Aug. 8, 1786, by Michel Gabriel 
Paccard (1757-1827) and hiHgui<le 
Jacques Balrnat (1762-ri834) 
[consult The First Ascent of Mont 
Blanc, T. G. Brown and G. de 
Beer, 1957). It is now ciasily 
accessible from Chamonix, and 
ascents are made nearly every day 
during the summer season. The 
pr ncipal passes are the Col de la 
Brenva, 14 216 ft. ; Col du GGmt, 
11,060 ft,; and Col d’Argeuti^rfi, 
11,537 ft. Work on a road tun- 
nel under Mont Blanc, 7i m. long, 
between the Charaorux and upper 
Aosta valleys, begun in 1946, was 
continuing in 1958* 
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Montcalm de St. V^ran, Louis 
Joseph, Marquis de (1712-59). 
French soldier. Born near Nimes, 

Fob. 29, 1712, 
he joined the 
army young, 
and after see- 
ing much ser- 
vice in Italy 
and (Germany 
was appointed 
in 1756 to 
command the 
Fr(m(di forces 
in Clanada. In 
1757 h(‘ took Fort William Henry 
from the British, and in 1758 
successfully defended Fort Tjcon- 
deroga against a superior British 
army. Tlien the tide turned. ’’IJic 
French lost Louishurg and Fort 
Duquesne, and Montcalm retired 
to (ijuebec and prc![)ared to defend 
it against the British under Wolfe, 
who led an army of 5,000 men up 
to the Plains of AIjraham. On 
Fepi. 13, 1759, the French joined 
battle and were defeated. Wolfe 
was killiul and Mont ealm mortally 
wounded. 

Montceau-les -Mines. Town of 
France, in the dept, of tSaone-et- 
Loirc. It lies in the busy industrial 
valley of the Bourbince, 14 J in. S. 
of Le Creusot. Near by are granite 
quarries and extensive coalmines. 
]>op. (1954) 28,308. 

Mont Cenis Tunnel. Railway 
tunnel in the Al{)s between Savoy, 
France, and Piedmont, Italv. 
Eight m. long, the tunnel is no(^ 
under tlu^ Mt. Penis pass, but under 
the Col de Frejus, 17 ni. to t.hc 
W, Begun 1S57 on the Italian 
side, 1863 on the French, and 
finished in 1870 at a cost of 
£3,000,000, it was opened in 1871. 

Mont Cervin. The French name 
for the Matterhorn (ly.u.). 

Montclair. Town of New Jer- 
sey, U.S.A,, in Essex co., on 
the Morris canal, 5 m, N.N.W. 
of Newark. Served by the Erie 
and the Lackawanna rlys., it is a 
residential district of Now York 
and a summer resort. It makes 
paper and hosiery. At one time 
])art'of Newark and later of Bloom- 
field, Montclair was incorporated 
in 1868. Pop. (1950) 43,927. 

' Mont de Pi6t6. French na- 
^ tional pawnbroking establishment. 

^ Founded in Paris, 1777, by royal 

ordinance, the original mont do 
pidt6 started with a monopoly 
I and made Largo profits until its 
privileges were abolished at the 
Revolution. Reopened in 1797 
as a private concern, it had its 
monopoly renewed by Napoleon 1. 
The mont de pi^t^ differs from the 
English pawnshop in that it is a 


state imdertalang which retains 
traces of its Italian origin, part of 
the profits going to the support of 
the poor. In Italy monti di pieta 
MTre established to lend money to 
the poor in the middle of the ISth 
century, and thence spread over 
most of the continent of Europe. 

Montdidier. Town of France. 
In the dept, of Boinnie, it stands 
on a hill near the river Don, 23 m. 
N.W. of Coinpi^gne. It was almost 
completely destroyed during the 
First Croat War (aee Boniine, 
Battles of the). An important rly. 
junction, it has tanneries, dis- 
tilleries, printing works, and can- 
dle factories. It existed in the 
time of the Frankish kings, and 
in the Middle Ages had its own 
counts. A fortified place, it wais 
captured by the English in 1523. 
In 1814 it was occupied by the 
Cossacks, and in 1870 by the 
Prussians. In Cerman occupation 
from June, 1940, it was liberated 
by the British 2nd army in Aug., 
1944. Pop. (1954) 4,557. 

Mont-Dore, Le. Town of 
Ifi'ancc, in the dept, of Puy-de- 
Dome. At an alt. of over 3,400 ft. 
among the Monts Dore, on the 
river Dordogne, 48 m. H.W. 
of Clermont-Ferrand, it is famed 
for tw^clve mineral springs which 
in summer attract sufferers from 
pulmonary affections, rheumatism, 
etc. It is also a winter sports 
(‘cntrc. There are 
numerous hotels, 
a small casino, 
and a funicular 
rly. ascending to 
the neighbouring 
Salon du (Lipucin, 

4,085 ft. 

Mont d ’ Or 
Tunnel. Railway 
tunnel 4 m. long 
on the Paris-Milan 
route. It shortens 
the journey between. Frasrie and 
Pontarlier by piercing Mont d’Or 
in the Jura range. Begun in 1910, 
it was opened in 1915, 

Montebello. Village of Italy, 
in the prov. of Pavia, 5 m, E. 
of Voghera. It is famed for two 
battles, June 9, 1800, and May 20, 
1859, in which the Austrians were 
defeated by -the French and the 
French and Sardiniansrespectively. 
Pop, (1951) 2,026. 

Monte Bello Islands. Group 
of small islands, 50 m. off the N.W. 
coast of W. Australia, used as a 
British atomic explosion testing 
site from 1952. In long. 116° E. and 
lat. 20° S., they comprise three 
main islands and hundreds of islets, 
with a total land and sea area of 
about 75 sq. m. Hermite (6 m. 


long and 2 m. wide) is rocky, 
limestone and sandstone 
tions ; Trimoiiille (3 m. long and 
less than 1 m. wide) is mainly sand- 
stone cliffs and sand dunes ; North- 
West (H m. long and J m. wide) 
consists chiefly of sand dunes. 
With very little vegetation and no 
surface fresh water, the islands were 
formerly visited by occasional 
fishermen and pearl fishers. 

Named by Nicolas Baudin on his 
voyage of 1801-03, the Monte Bellos 
are probably identical with the 
Trial Rocks, on which the English 
ship Tryal was wrecked May 1, 
1622, with the loss of 128 men. 

Montebello Vicentino. Town 
of Italy, in Vicenza prov. Near by 
the French twice defeated the 
Austrians in 1796. Pop. (1951) 
5,098. 

Monte Carlo. Town of the 
principality of Monaco. It lies on 
the N. shore of the Bay of Monaco, 
adjoining the town of Monaco, 
150 m. E.N.E. of Marseilles. It 
has an excellent cHmate, and is 
noted for the gaming rooms in its 
large casino, wLich, built in 1878, 
and adorned with beautiful statu- 
ary and paintings, contains also 
theatre, reading-room, etc. Rou- 
lette and trente-et-quarante are 
the chief games played. Besides 
numerous hotels, the town has a 
large palais des beaux-arts. Pop. 
(est.) 10,700. 


Monte Cassino. Monastery 
near Cassino, Italy. Situated on a 
hill 1,700 ft. high, about 45 m. 
N.W. of Naples, it was founded by 
y. Benedict in 529 on the site of a 
temple of Apollo, and was the first 
monastery of the order of Bene- 
dictines. Devastated by the Lom- 
bards in 589, it was rebuilt in 720, 
and again in 954 after destruction 
by the Saracens in 884. The 
Normans wrecked it in 1030, and 
an earthquake severely damaged it 
in 1349, Further building took 
place during 1637-1727. The 
imposing buildings, with their 
arcaded courts and cloister and 
the great abbey, were totally 
destroyed during the Becond Great 
War (see Cassino). Its golden 
days were in the 11th century 




Monte Carlo, Monaco. The Casino, containing the 
famous gaming rooms 
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under Abbot Besiderius, later 
Pope Victor III. From 1880 a 
national monument, it was the 
centre of Western monastic organ- 
izations and an important educa- 
tional establishment. The church 
was rich in marbles, mosaics, 
sculptures, paintings, and frescoes, 
and had beautifully carved choir 
stalls. More than 10,000 volumes, 
many rare i\ISS., including the 
12th-century work by Alberic 
which is said to have inspired 
Dante’s Divina Commedia, a col- 
lection of papal bulls, and other 
treasures, were moved from the 
library to safety during the fight- 
ing of 1944. A replica of the abbey 
was completed in 1956. 

Montecatini Terme. Health 
resort of Italy, in the prov. of 
Pistoia, 18 m. W. of Pistoia. The 
warm mineral springs, in the 
Nievole Valley, have been in use 
since the 14th century for abdom- 
inal complaints, scrofula, etc. Pop. 
(1951) 14,739. 

Another Montecatini, in the 
prov. of Pisa, 24 m. E.S.E. of Leg- 
horn, is noted for its warm saline 
springs. Near by are copper mines, 
worked since the 15th century. 
Pop. (1951) 5,354. 

Monte Cristo. Small island of 
the Tuscan Archipelago, N.W. 
Italy. It lies 26 m. S. of Elba, has 
an area of 6 sq. m. and an alt. of 
2,120 ft. It contains many springs 
and the ruins of a monastery, 
destroyed by Corsairs in the 16th 
centm^E In ancient times the is- 
land was called Oglasa. 

Monte Cristo, The Count of. 
Romance by Alexandre Dumas the 
elder (assisted by A. Maquet),1845. 
The hero is a Marseilles sailor, 
Edmond Dantes, w'ho poses in 
various roles during a succession of 
wonderful adventures of suffering 
and revenge. The story is perhaps 
the best of the many works of the 
great master of French romance. 

Monte Croce. Pass in the Dolo- 
mite Alps, in Italy. It is a fine 
carnage road leading from Pri- 
miepin Tirol to Feltre in Belluno. 
Its Mt. is 1,830 ft. It was the scene 
of fighting in the First Great War 
between the Austrians and Itahans 
in 1915. 

Monteencnli orMontecuoooli, 
Raikondo., Count op (1609-80), 
Austnan soldier. He was born 
Feb, 21, 1609, at Montecuouli, 
Italy, of an old noble family. About 
1^5 he entered the Austrian army 
pd; served almost continuously 
^^ugho-ut the Thirty Years’ War. 
pra^nt at the battles be- 
^he Tmperiafisfes and the 
including Lfitzen, where 
WM wounded, and save for a 


period during which he was ji pi'is- 
oiier, he was in the field until the 
year of 1648, being then a gciuuvil. 
In 1657-60 he had a command 
against the ^Swedes, but his repu- 
tation rests upon his cauipaigris 
against the Turks and the Ercneh, 
especially on his great victory over 
the Turks at St. Gotthard in 1664. 
During 1672-75 he commanded 
the Austrians against the French ; 
he retired m 1675, and was made a 
prince and duke of Melfi. He died 
Oct. 16, 1680. 

Monte della Disgrazia (Itah, 
mount of misfortune). Mountain 
mass of Italy, in the priw. of Son- 
drio. It has an alt. of 12,065 ft., 
and lies N.W. of bondrio and W. of 
the Val Maicnco. 

Montefiascone (Ital, large br>t- 
tle mountain). City of Italy, in the 
prov. of Viterbo. It stands on a hill 
at an alt. of 2,010 ft. 8.E. of Lake 
Bolsena, 9 ni. N.W. of Viterbo. 
The unfinished cathedral dates 
from 1519, the church of 8. Flav- 
iano from 1032. The city ih noted 
for its muscatel wine. Pop. (1951 ) 





Sir Moses Monteflon 
Jewish 

philanthropist 


Montefiore, Sir Moses Hai.v 
(1784-1885). Jewish philanthro' 
pist. The eldest son of a merchant 
J oseph Elias 

Montefiore, he 
was born at 
Leghorn, Oct. 

24, 1784, but 
while still 
very young he 
was brought to 
London, where 
his family set- 
tled. He be- 
came a stock- 
broker, made a 
fortune, and retired from busines 
In 1837 ho was sheriff of Londoi 
and was knighted ; in 1840 he wi 
made a baronet. A centenariai 
and a strict Jew to the end, he die 
July 28, 1885. Montefiore’s fan 
rests upon the work he did for tl 
Jews throughout the world, b 
visited Palestine in their interest 
also Turkey, Russia, and othi 
countries, and his labours an 
charity relieved many of the: 
from persecution and distress, 

Montefrlo. Town of 8pain, i 
the prov. of Granada. Tt stands c 
the Bilano river 25 m. N.W. < 
Granada. It was a frontier fortre 
of the Moors, whose castle sti 
stands. Alcohol and soap are mam 
factured. Pop. (1950) 13,698. 

Monte Grappa. Italian moui 
tain. It is the highest point in tl 
range between the Brenta and tl 
Piavfe. During the First Great W) 
it was the scene of heavy fightir 
between Austria and Italy foUo’^ 


ing the b.itilc of (Vjxtretio {q.v.). 
Sf p fiho Piav(', Balt l«‘s (tf t he. 

Monteleone. Name for inan\ 
veai’s (if a town of ltal_\, in th(^ 
])roe. (>l < 'a1 an/.ai'o, built th(' 
sitcoftlu* H(nnan Viho \ alentia, 
to which naitC' it revtuted iiiitler 
M\issolini, It stands (Ui a hill. alt. 
I,o7.~) it., ( i ver look irm the <oi!f of 
Santa Eufomia. about Ttt m. X. of 
Reggio. It lias a easth‘ built liy 
Fredi'rick' 11. 'I’mces of ancient 
\'ibo \‘al(Mfiia and f>| an oldiw 
Greek town remain. .Montehame 
wa.s .shattered bv an (Nirflnpiake in 
Sept., 1965. lh\p, (1951) 23.932. 

Montdlimar. 'INovn oi Francis 
in the dept, of Droin*', It stands on 
a hill on the lid’t bank ol 1 fu' Rhone, 
93 in. S. of Lyons, and has .silk and 
fiour-mills. and lot-al trade in agri- 
cultural prodtU'(‘ and wine. There 
arc remains of a 1 2th century kt'cp. 
Capital of Valdainc in the .Midfllc 
Ages, it was united with th<‘ 
Daupiiinc to the h'rmu’h maiwii. 
Pop. (1954) 16.639. 

Montem, Name girtui to a 

custom formtu'ly ohM-rvial at Eton 

ColU'ge. E\ery thiial yt‘ar on 

Whit -Tue.sdav all the bovs, led liy 
« * * 

tlu' captain of tlu' school, martdusl 
to an emimmee cullcti Salt Hill, 
whence t he phrase ad aandi ni ( Lat. 
to tlu' hill), and collected moiK\v 
-hence* calk'd salt ■ tr(mi tin* 
spi'cfators of the cercmotiy. 'rhe 
sum eoIIe<’ted Hometimc.H {'xcveded 
£L9tKj, and was given to the 
captain of the .school as a {‘ontri- 
bution towurds the cimt of hin 

inaint(‘n?inec at tin* universitN', 

• 

Kow’ tin*, I'UHtoni origitnited in not 
known. It was in existenct* as 
early a.s 1561 ami was ohHurvt'tl 
until 1844. 

Montemayor, Jo Ron nn (r. 
1520' 1561). Spanish novelist and 
poet. Of Portuguese <i(\Mct*nt, he 
w’as born at ]V!ori(eiifr#r o \'olh(», 
near Ooiruhra, whencts he derived 
his name, tht^ Spanish form of 
which is Montenuiyor. He ts knowm 
as the author of Diana, the first 
Spanish pasttiral novel, which 
achieved 17 tHlitions in the I6th 
century, and provided mat-erial for 
an episode in The 'Two Gentlemen 
of Verona. It. was translattnl into 
French and English and was inuuii 
parodied and imitated. Monte- 
mayor died Feb. 26, 1561. 

Monteneg^ro (vSerb. Grna Gora, 
black mountain). Foderal republie 
(until 1946 a province) of Yugo- 
slavia. It forms part of tiie 
Karst limestone heights, and i*i a 
barren and mountainous region 
lying N.W, of Ailmnia and 
bounded on the S.W, by the 
Adriatic, dropping steeply down 
to the sea and to the ptaiiie of 
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Serbia. Area “>,34-0 .s(}. m. Pop. 
(11)53) Ub,S73, Maize, toltaeeo. 
and wine are prodiieed in the 
valleys and eatlle are reared on 
tlic uplands. Tlie ea{)ilal is Pito 
grad (tin* fomnn' Pi^dgoriea oi’ Pod 
goritza). pop. (P)53j 10. 333. 

After the S('rbiari disaster at 
Kossovo in 13S9, the iMont('- 
negrins tesinblished themselves in 
their mountain fastnesses under a 
Serbian dynastyn Danilo Petro- 
vit(‘h i)ro(‘laimed himselt vJadlkn 
or prince bishojj in 101)7, and 
strengthened his position by an 
allianc(' witb llussiai. Montenegro 
maintained her independence 
despii(' })eT'p{‘tual eonllici with 
dhirkey, duriTig wliicdi (Hinje was 
throe tirni's sa(‘ked. Phe^ trea.ty of 
Perlin, signed in JS78, formally 
recognized the country as a sove- 
reign principality, at the same 
time granting it a coastline 
of 28 m. and a section of the plain 
surrounding Scutari. A constitu- 
tion was adopted in 1905, and the 
first national assembly, met the 
next yt‘ar. In 1910, on the 
jubilee of his acciession, Nicholas T 
assumed th(‘ iilh' of king, 

Montenegro joined tlu^ Balkan 
Leagmi and fought h(‘8ide Serbia 
in the Balkan wars, receiving in 
consequenec ataa'SHions (jf territory 
which inchnhai nearly half of tlie 
Sanjak of Novi Pazar. When 
Austria declared war on Serbia, 
July 28, 1914, Montenegro at once 
throw in her lot with the Serbians, 
and a force of 40,000 invaded 
Bosnia in the initial stages of tlie 
war. With the Serbian armies 
finally driven out of Serbia, Austria 
undertook the eonquesb of Monte- 
negro. 1'he Montenegrins offered 
small resistance : a Bulgarian 
force took .Jakova, Dec. 3, 1915, 
and tlie Austrians entered Detinje, 
Jan. 13, 1910. Negotiations took 
place, Montenegro’s object being 
to gain time for her forces to fall 
back to Podgoritza and Scutari, 
and thence into Albania ; mcan- 
w'hile the king and the royal family, 
with the government, ©scaped into 
Italy. By the end of Jan., 1916. 
the fxmquest was complete. 

At the end of Oct., 1918, in view 
of the general situation, the Aus- 
trians withdrew from Montenegro 
without offering serious resistance. 
After the armistice, King Nicholas 
being an absentee in France and 
the country oocupied by Serbian 
troops, a national assembly was 
eleoted and met at Podgoritza, 
Nov. 24, 1918. Within two days 
the king was deposed, and the 
country voted to join in the new 
kingdom of Yugoslavia, See 
Yugoslavia. 


Montenotte. Village of Italy, 
in the prov. of Genoa.’ It stands 
among the Ligurian Alps, S m. 
N. W. of Savona. It gives its name 
to the battle fought April 12, 
1796, when Napoleon gained his 
first victory over the Austriams. 
The battle was not decisive, and 
the whole of the French army was 
not engaged ; but the Austrians, 
seeing their line of retreat threat- 
ened, fell back on Dego, which 
was stormed two days later. See 
Napoleonic Campaigns. 

Montepulciano. City of Italy, 
in the prov. of Siena. It stands on 
a hill, alt. 2,000 ft., 28 m. (44 m. by 
rly.) S.K. of Siena. A walled and 
picturesque city, it has a Renais- 
sance cathedral (slightly damaged 
by shell-fire in the Second Great 
War), several fine churches, the 
Palazzo Com unale, and many 
other palaces. It is noted for its 
wim>. Pop (1<)51) 17,275 

Montereau-faut-Yonne. Town 
of Frajiee, in Seinc-ct-Marne dept., 
at the meeting of the Yonne with 
the Sc'ine, 13 m. E. of Fontaine- 
bleau, A rly. junction on the main 
Paris-Sens line, it. makes porce- 
lain, pottery, bricks, zinc-white, 
and cement and has tanneries. 
Pop. (1954) 10,119. The church 
dates from the 13th-15th centuries. 
Montereau was the site of an 8th 
century monastery of S. Martin 
(Monasteriolum), and in the 14th 
century belonged to the king of 
Navarre. Here tlohn the Pearle.ss, 
duke of Burgundy, was assassi- 
nated in 1419. Near by was fought 
the battle of Montereau, Feb. 18, 
1814, when Napoleon defeated the 
Wiirttembergers and Austrians. 

Monterey. City and seaside re- 
sort of California, U.S.A. It stands 
on Monterey Bay, 125 m. S. of San 
Francisco, and is served by the 
Southern Pacific rly. The indus- 
tries include canning and fishing, 
and from a good harbour large 
quantities of oil are shipped. Owing 
to its beautiful situation and mild 
climate, it is visited by pleasure- 
seekers. In appearance it is still 
largely Mexican, though Chinese. 
Italians, and Portuguese in dis- 
tinctive dress are seen. 

The town owes its origin to a 
mission founded by the Francis- 
cans in 1770, although the site had 
been visited and the place named 
by a Spanish sailor nearly two 
centuries before. It was then in the 
Mexican prov. of California, being 
for some years the capital. On July 
7, 1846, it was taken by the U.S.A., 
and in 1849 the convention that 
drew up the constitution of Cali- 
fornia met here. In 1853 it was 
made a city. As “ the old Pacific 


capital,” Monterey is described by 
Stevenson in Across the Plains, and 
John Steinbeck has brought it into 
his novels. Pop. (1950) 16,205. 

Monterey or Moxterrey. The 
fourth city of Mexico. The capital 
of the state of Nuevo Leon, 1,625 
ft. above sea level, it is 165 m. W. 
of Matamoros, and is served by 
rlys., also connected by highway 
with Mexico City. Situated in a 
range of the Sierra Madre, amid 
orchards and gardens, it is the seat 
of a bishopric. There are foundries, 
steel works, breweries, saw and 
flour mills, large smelters, and ice 
factories. Agriculture and silver 
mining occupy many. Formerly 
called L4on, Monterey was founded 
in 1560, and in 1599 became a city 
under its present name. In 1909 
it was much damaged by flood, and 
more than 1,000 people lost their 
lives. Pop. (1950) 333,422. 

Monterey Bay. Indentation of 
the coast of California, U.S.A. 
About 24 m. broad at the entrance, 
it forms a deep and commodious 
anchorage, and has two light- 
houses. On the N. shore is Santa 
Cruz, and on the S. shore are 
Monterey and Pacific Grove. 

Monterey Cypress {Cupressus 
macrocarpa). Large evergreen tree 
of the family Pinaceae, a native of 



Monterey Cypress. Leaves and fruit 
of the Californian evergreen 


California. It attains a height of 
over 50 ft., growing rapidly, and 
has close sot branches and minute 
overlapping, scale-like, dark green 
leaves, 

Monte Rosa. Mountain mass 
of the Pennine Alps (q.v.) on the 
Italo-Swiss border. It lies between 
the canton of Valais and Piedmont, 
50 m. E. of Mont Blanc. Alt. 
15,217 ft. Dufourspitze, the high- 
est summit, is in Switzerland, and 
was first ascended in 1855 by G. 
and C. Smyth, Hudson, and their 
companions. On the N.W. is the 
Gomer glacier, and on the S. is 
the large Monte Rosa glacier. An 
observatory was established here 
in 1904 at 15,000 ft. See Alps. 


MONTE SAN GIULIANO 

Monte San Giuliano. Name 
for many years of a town and 
mountain of Sicily, in the prov. of 
Trapani. The ancient Eryx {g.v.), 
it was renamed Erice in Mussolini s 
time. The town stands on the top 
of the steep hill, alt. 2,465 ft., over- 
looking the seaport of Trapani. It 
has a cathedral dating from the 
15th century and restored in 1865. 

Monte Sant’ Angelo. To^vn of 
Italy, in the prov. of Eoggia. It 
stands on the S. slope of Monte 
Gargano alt. 2,766 ft., 10 m. 
hy road N.E. of Manfredonia. It 
has a picturesque 15th-century 
castle, and the church of S. Michele, 
built in 491 over a grotto, a famous 
pilgrim resort. Pop, (1951) 25,643. 

Montesarchio. Town of Italy, 
in the prov. of Benevento, 10 m. 
S.W. ofBenevento. It has a castle, 
once used as a state prison. Pop, 
(1951) 11,084. On a neighbouring 
hill to the ISr.W. was the ancient 
Samnite town of Caudinm. 

Montespan, pRANgoiSE Athe- 
Niis DE Rochechottart, Marquise 
DE (1641-1707). French courtier, 
mistress of 
Louis XIV. 

Bom at Ton- 
nay • Ch a r - 
ente, she was 
the daughter 
of the duke 
of Mortemart, 
and went to 
court as a 
maid -in -wait- 
ing to, the 
queen in 1660. 




Marquise de 
Montespan, 
French court lady 


In 1663 she married Louis, marquis 
of Montespan, by whom she had 
two children. A woman of great 
beauty, she earned notoriety by 
her indulgence in black magic, and 
in 1667 became the king’s mistress, 
the children of the union being 
made legitimate by the king in 
1673, and a separation from her 
husband pronounced in 1674. 
After 1675, the liaison weakened, 
though the marquise, displaced 
now by Mme. de Maintenon, re- 
mained at court until 1691, when 
she left Versailles for a religious 
life. She died at Bourbon- 
rArchambault, May 27, 1707. Her 
Memoirs appeared in 1829, Eng. 
trans. in 1895. 

Montesquieu^ Charles Louis 
BE Secoxbat, Baeon de (1689- 
1755). A French writer. Bom in 
Gascony, Jan. 18, 1689, he was 
trained for the law, and succeeded 
his uncle^ whose wealth and title 
of Montesquieu he inherited, 
as bolder of a high legal office 
in the parlement of Bordeaux in 
1716. There he remained until 
1726, when he resigned and went 
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to live in Paris, being admitted to 
the Academy. A visit to England 
in 1729-30, part of a prolonged 
tour in Eur- 
ope, made a 
deep impres- 
sionuponhim, 
and he settled 
down to liter- 
ary w’ork at his 
chateau of La 

Bordeaux, 

bis Baron de Montesquieu, 
ordering ms French writer 

estates and 

life on the model of an English 
landowner. He died Feb. 10, 1755. 

Montesquieu early began to 
write, and continued to do so. Of 
his writings three stand out as 
serious contributions to human 
thought. Lett res Persancs, which 
appeared anonymously in 1721, 
pretend to be the outspoken com- 
ments of two Persians on their 
visit to Europe, and are a wonder- 
ful satire on the manners and 
customs of the age. Considera- 
tions sur les Causes de la Grandeur 
et de la Decadence des Komains, 
first published in Amsterdam in 
1734, show the workings of a 
powerful and original mind, streng- 
thened by wide reading and by the 
absence of fettering and conven- 
tional theories. The same qualities 
are revealed in his third and much 
longer great book, De 1’ Esprit des 
Lois, first published at Geneva in 
1748. An edition of Montesquieu’s 
writings appeared in 7 vols. in 
Paris, 1875-79, ed. by E. Labou- 
laye. See Esprit des Lois ; consvll 
Montesquieu, Sir C. P. Ilbcrt, 1904. 

Montessori,MARiA( 1870-1952). 
Italian educationist. She was born 
near Ancona, Aug. 30, 1870. First 

woman M.D. 
of Rome uni- 
versity, she 
took her medi- 
cal degree in 
1894, and be- 
came assistant 
doctor at a 
psychiatric 
clinic for men- 

Maria Montfflsori tally deficient 
Italian educationist ^ 

children. Ex- 
perience there led her to evolve the 
Montessori method (t;.t.) of child 
education. She founded clinics 
in Barcelona, Laren, the Nether- 
lands, and London. She lectured on 
her system at English universities, 
was appointed inspector of schools 
by the Italian government in 1922, 
organized a training course in 
Madras, 1939, and in 1947 directed 
the Montessori centre in London. 
She died at Noordwijk, Nether- 
lands, May 6, 1952. She pub. Peda- 
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gogicHl Anthropology, 1913; The 
Advanced Montes.sori .Methorl. 2 
vols., 1917^28; The Child m the 
Chundi, 1929; Tho Secret of 
Childhood, 1939. 

Montessori Mothod. System 
of teaching young children evol- 
ved hy Dr. Maria MontcHsori, v\ho 
achicv(*d nunarkahle sueeess with 
mentally <l<'fieioiit children while 
dirc<;ting tho SeufJa ( hdofrenica 
in Homo at tho hogiuning of the 
lOth (‘oiitury. Like Prot'hel, she 
l)(di(tvt‘d that true (ahmation lies in 
Helf-(U‘V(‘Io]>m(‘nt, ami that the 
teacher's primary vork is tft uHsist 
it hy pro\'i<ling an environment 
which will eneouragm lihyHii-al and 
mental growth, .stimulate aeitivity, 
and jiromoto Holf’relianee. The 
tea<'her into dir<*et ami not repr<'.s.s 
tho child's netivities, through 
simple physical oxereiMc.^, open-air 
work Hueh UH gardening and the 
care of nnimul.s, plastic work to 
dovelo}> a seiist* of tomdi and f«>rni, 
and training of tho Hensi\s. Funii- 
turo is devisisi to give the utmost 
freedom of movement and to Infip 
the child to la^ imh'pendent in 
regard to luTsonal habits. I’ri/.os 
and punishments nro discHr<l(‘d, 

In HK)7 tho method was appiksl 
with mucli fluecess to ordinary 
chihlren, and schools organizetl on 
tho Mont<‘H.Mori system ufwe {‘Stab- 
lished in Home and Milan and 
abroad. Tho systmu attracted 
attention in tho IhK. and in 
America, wlicro tho foumlniss 
lectured ostensively. Then* is a 
Montessori training college at 
( ranhugh, Surrey. 

Montaverde, OLAumo (1567- 
1643). Italian composer. liorn at 
('remona, ho heeamo a huy vjo- 
liiUHt in the 
service of the 
duke of Man- 
tua. His tal- 
ents attractfnl 
notice, and in 
1602 he WHK 
made master of 
tb'O chapel 
there. Music 
master at S. 

Mark’s, Venice 
in 1613, ho remaina<l therti until 
his death, Nov. 29, 1643. His 
operas, especially Orfeo. HK)7, 
mark important arivanc’es, not 
only in the witting of operutio 
words, but in the fmalom of 
harmony and the treatment of 
orchestral instrmnenta. The har- 
monic style which he invented 
Monteverde outlinw! in a hook and 
defended in controversies w'ith 
rival musicians. Ho also composed 
madrigals. ConmU Lite and Works, 
H. P. Redlich, Eng. trans. 



Claudio aioatevsfdis, 
Italian composer 
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Montevideo. Maritime depart- 
ment of Uruguay, at the mouth of 
the Rio do la Plata. Its surface is 
hilly, with much pasture land for 
the grazing of cattle. Exports in- 
clude l.e(d’ and other animal 
prodiu'ts, and wine. Area 256 
sq. m. ’Pop. (11)5:? es(.) 800,000. 

Montevideo, (^ityof Uruguay, 
capital of the nq)ul)lie and of the 
dept, of Montevideo. It originally 

oceupi('d a small 
peninsula )io- 
tw(a‘n tlie Rio do 
la Plata and a hav, 
of which it formed 
the S. (extremity. 

The city has 
spiaaid som(‘ miles 
Montevideo am? inl„„,l ia a„ k. 

dir(M;tion, and now lim^s th(‘ hay 
on its thret‘ sich's. Th(‘ (V'rro, a 
low, coni(‘al hill, alt. 500 ft., at the 
Inaul of tlu' hav, is (Touiied by an 
old fort, still in usfx and a. light- 
hous(‘. 

Montevid(s> is th(^ jirineipal sea- 
port of the c()untry and the ter- 
minus of s(‘veral rly. liiU's, Built 
on a n*gular plan of naulradas, 
or Hcpian's, tlu' strecds extend N., 

S., K., and W'. from the old central 
point, tli(‘ Plaza do la Iinhqam- 
(hmcia, and the (doselv built 

V 

s(‘etiou of th(^ town, standing on 
a long tongue of land thrust into 
tlu‘ hay, continually (mjoys sea 
br(;ez(‘H. Tliis is one of the best 
built citi(‘s in the western hemi- iegi.slativo buildings, clubs, hotels, occur. The seaside suburbs of 
spluTc. The seat of an andihishop- and business and newspaper of- Pocitos and Ramirez are popular 
rie with two .suffragan bishops, it> flees. Near tho city are two race- resorts for citizens of Buenos Aires, 
has a (‘athedral, nurmTous inter- cour.scs and a bull-ring. A stadium The climate is healthy, although 
esting churches, a university, scats 70,000 spectators. An im- a high summer temperature pre- 
schools, many theatres, and hos- monso harbour is somewhat ex- vails. Beef, hides, and other ani- 
jiital.s. Tho Plaza de la CVmstitucr'n posed and obstructed by reefs, mal products are exported. The 
is the very heart of the city’s life, rendering it insecure from the city was founded 1726 as an outpost 
and hen^ are tho (‘atliodral, the old heavy storms which frequently against the Portuguese, and cap- 




Montevideo, Uruguay. Plan of tlie central districts of the capital 
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Montevideo, Uruguay. Entrance to the Rio de la Plata (River Plate) seen from the fort on the Cerro 
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tured by the British m 1S07, hut 
was reiiiiC[ULs]ied when General 
Whitelocke met with disaster at 
Buenos Aires. It became free in 
1814, and w'as made capital of the 
republic in 1828. In Montevideo 
harbour the German battleship 
Graf Bpee took refuge after the 
battle of the River Plate, Dee. 13, 
1939, and was scuttled just outside 
the three-mile limit four days later. 
There is a British colony of about 
1,000. Pop. (1953 est.) 837,620. 
See Plate, Battle of the River ; 
Uruguay. 

Monte Viso. Peak in Piedmont, 
Italy. It is the highest point of 
the Cottian Alps. It stands near 
the sources of the Po, on the 
Prench frontier, and has an alt. of 
12,600 ft. The starting point for 
the ascent is Crissolo. 

Montez, Lola. Stage name of 
the British dancer, Marie Dolores 
Eliza Rosanna Gilbert (1818-61). 

Born at Lim- 
erick, she lost 
her father, an 
army officer, 
wdien a child 
in India. After 
a clandestine 
marriage in 
1837, which 
ended in a 
divorce fi ve 
years later, she 
appeared in London as Lola 
Montez, Spanish dancer. Touring 
Europe in 1847, she fascinated 
Ludwig I of Bavaria, who created 
her countess of Landsfeld, and she 
began to take part in politics. 
Returning to England after the 
revolution of 1848, she married 
a , Guards officer, George Heald, 
but bis relatives taking proceed- 
ings against her for bigamy, she 
induced him to take her to Spain 
and thence in 1851 to America, 
where she was again successful 
on the' stage. On Heald’s death 
the same year, she married and 
left her third husband, and devoted 
herself to works of charity. She 
died Jan. 17, 1861, in New York. 

A him about her was produced in 
19h7. ‘ 

IVfcnteztuna I. Aztec war chief 
who ruled Mexico during 1440-69. 

A notable warrior, he extended the 
Aztec dominion into the eastern 
lowlands of Vera Cruz, and south 
mhj> Puebla and Guerrero, jfte ^ 
eol^ed'Tenochtitlan, bus capital, ' 
and“ Applied it with water frorn ' 
tn^^hprings of Chapultepec,- See 

. ‘ Aztec war okief 

‘ Mexico during 1503-^19, ' 

ap^iodheset with misfortune and 
evil omens, ending with the arrival 


Lola Montez, 
Britisli dancer 


of Cortes. Spanish sources say 
that the Indians killed him by 
stoning, and the Indians allege 
fliat the Spaniards strangled him. 

Montferrat. Former duchy of 
Italy. It was situated between 
the republic of Genoa, the river 
Po, and the Maritime Alps. Ruled 
by its own margraves, it e.xisted 
from the dissolution of tlie empire 
of Charlemagne about 900 until 
1305. The duchy consisted of 
upper and lower Montferrat, Casalo 
being the capital. The reigning 
family, who laid claim to the 
throne of Piedmont, ended witli 
John U whose nephew, son of the- 
Empress Irene of Constantinople, 
succeeded to the estates, and was 
the first of the Montferrat-Palaeo- 
logus house. On the extinction of 
this family in 1533, the duchy 
passed through the Gonzagas of 
Mantua to Savoy, and in 1703 be- 
came part of Piedmont. 

Montfort, Louis-Marie de 
(1673-1716). French saint. Born 
at Montfort-la-Canc, Brittany, ho 
entered the Jesuit college at 
Rennes, and was ordained priest 
in 1700. He embarked on his 
career as missionary in the W. 
provinces of France, preaching in 
the dioceses of St. Malo, Nantes, 
Poitiers, and La Rochelle, setting 
up calvaries, and restoring chapels 
during journeys on foot. He 
founded two religious congrega- 
tions ; the Company of Mary, for 
priests (Montfort Fathers), and 
the Daughters of Wisdom, for 
nuns. Canonised July 20, 1947. 

Montfort, Simon de (c. 1208- 
65). English statesman. A 
younger son of Simon de Montfort, 

count of Tou- 
louse and earl 
of Leicester, who 
led the crusade 
against the 
Albigenses, h e 
inherited the 
English earl- 
dom in 1232, and 
six years later 
married a 
younger sister of 
Henry HI. AI- 
Simon de Monttort, though long 

^d”‘chatte» a 

Cathedral loreigner, he 

took a leading 
position among the barons who 
were opposed to the king. Simon’s 
unswerving love of justice, as he 
^hceived it. his strong religious 
feeing, and nis masterfulness gave 
the title of Earl Simon the 
R^bteons. He had at heart no less 
he conceived to be the rights 
nf the people than the privileges of 
the -barons; he desired the pre- 



doininanc(‘ of law. hut, likt' ( *rnm 
well, lie could sc(‘ no .st'curity cx- 
C(‘pt in wlmt would have boon 
yirtiUally hi.^i own dict;itor.ship. 
Governor of Gu'^cony from 1218, 
lie was accused of maladministra- 
tion — with soim* i list iec— ami re- 
tired to 

in 1258 the (‘ont''st with the 
crown eanu' to a lu'ad, and in 12“>9 
Montfort ami tlu' haron.s forced 
Henry t(} aec(‘j)t the provi.sioiis of 
Oxford, which placed th(‘ gov(‘rn- 
mc'iit of th(‘ country in the hands 
of baronial committi’c.s, in eaeh of 
whic.li Montfort was predominant. 
In 1261 Henry renonm'(-<l the pro- 
vision.s. 'Tim di.spufe was referri'd 
to the arbitration of I^oui.s IX of 
Fram;e, who gavn* bin award, the 
Mine of AmieiiM (y.c.). against the 
barons, Jan. 23, I2<U. Mfmtfort 
took up arm.s, routed and eaptunri 
the king at Lewe.s, .May IL and 
for a year was in elleet ilietator. In 
Jan., 12t)5, he summoned two 
representatives (hor<mgh member.^) 
from <‘crtarti towns to a eonneil 
.sonudimos i-eg.'irdi''d ns the lii’si 
[)arli.iment. 'Thost* barons who 
were j('alouH of Montfort’s power 
then mmle common cause with t.h(i 
king. On Aug. 4 Montfort was di*. 
fcatod by th<‘ future Edwar’d I, and 
killed at ItJvcHham, Nec KvcHham, 
Battle of; H^w'ch. Bat tie of. (hmuH 
Lives, G. \V. ProthtTo, 1877; M. 
Creighton, 1895 ; C. Bemont, Eng, 
trails., 1930 ; iL C. JhmltiT, 1939. 

Mont Gen^vre. PasM of the 
Cottian and Graian Alps. Betwcmi 
Italy ami Franctn it conneetH the 
valleys of the Dora Hiparia and 
the _ Durance, on tlui road from 
Turin to Brianyon, lit‘a<jhjng an 
alt. of 6,100 ft., it is one of the 
easiest of the Alpine pimm. iVcc 
Cottian Alps. 

Montgolfier, Joseph MrofiKL 
(1740-’1810). A French inventor. 
Ho was born at Vidalon-lez- 
Annonay, and 
early becamo 
interested i n 
aeronautics. 

With his bro- 
ther, Jacques 
Sltienne (1745- 
99), he studied 

the possibilities 

of making bal- Brothet*, 

loons. T h 0 i r Invwifeori 

crude experi. 

mente, 1782—83, led to the later 
invention of the hydrogen bal- 
loon. They were honoured by 
Louis XVI, and Joseph wm ap- 
pointed to various offloea by Napo- 
leon. They wrote on aeronautios, 
including Les Voyagours Adriens, 
1784. Joseph died June 26, 1810, 
See Aeronautics ; Balloon. 
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Montgomerie, Alexandrr (c. 
ir)45-I()ll). iScottish pool,. Son of 
Hugh Monti:^oint‘no of K('Hsilhca(l 
(^astlo, Ayrshin', lu' heoamo ai- 
l-ac-hc'd to the Scott I hIi court under 
th(' reg(ait Morton, and travelled 
on the ('ontinent. HIk ])oeniH aro 
now only literary (oirioHitu's, with 
the (exception of Tlu' Clli(Trie and 
The Shue a coin})ination of love 
poeni and moral allegory, writt.en 
in the 14din(‘ Hianza, and ahoiind- 
ing in lino ]>a,sMag(‘s. Tluw weix^ 
e(lit(Ml by (Inurstonn for tlie 
Scottirth Text So('ietv in lSS(>-87 ; 
additionH by Siiwueison, 1910. 

Montgomery. Mun. bor. and 
CO. town of Montgonu'rysliin', 
Wah's. It Htandw near the Sewern, 

7 m. S. of WelHh- 
pool and Iuih a 
riv. Htation 1/. m. 
dint ant. Th(^ name 
ia that of a Nor- 
man family, one 
of whom built a 
castle hf‘r(‘ a. 1100. 
Around this tlu‘ 
plaia^ gr(AV, b(‘- 
ro 1 town in 1227. 



Montffomflry arms 

coming a chart i 
There art^ ruins of th(' castle des- 
trov(‘d in tlu‘ (9'vil War. Market 
day. Thurs. Pop. (1051) f)04. 



Mont^comery, Wale*. Ruins of the 
ancient castle 


Montgomery. Hity of Ala- 
bama, U.8.A. ; Btaki capital, and 
the CO. se*at of Montgomery c:o. It 
.standB on the Alabama river, at 
the hea<l of navigation for large 
ven.HelB, 178 m. by rly. N.E. of 
Mobile, and ih aervtxl by rlye. A 
commercial and rly. centre, it has 
Bk^amKlup communication with 
Kurofw, Panama, and New York. 
ItB strm^tH prcHcnt a curious mix- 
ture of old Itoufics, modern bunga- 
lows, hotels, rly. shops, and lumber 
mills intermingled. Montgomery 
thrives on the cximrfc of cotton, 
500,000 bales in a year. Its 
manufactures intslude fertiH.sors, 
synifis, cigars, machinery, wagons, 
and cotton goods. 

Settled in 1814, renamed^ New 
Philadelphia in 1817, it was incor- 
porated in 1837, and superseded 


Tuscaloosa as state capital ten 
yc?ai’s later. From Feb. to May, 
1861, it was the seat of the Con- 
fed(u’ate govt., and it was taken 
by federal troops on April 12, 
1865. Pop. (in 1950) 106,525, a 
large percentage being negroes. 

Montgomery. District and 
town of Paki.stan, in Multan divi- 
sion of W. Punjab. The district 
li("s between the Sutlej and Ravi 
rivers, in the Bari Doab. The 
middle of the area is high and dry, 
and cultivation depends largely 
upon the irrigation canals, rainfall 


being but 14 ins. a year. Wheat 
and pulses are the chief crops. The 
arid, higher ground is devoted to 
the herds of the pastoral Jats. The 
town is close to the Ravi, on the 
rly. from Multan to Lahore, and 
the Lower Bari Doab canal brings 
irrigation ^vater. It dates from 
1864, when the village of Sahiw'al 
was made the dist. headquarters 
and renamed after Robert Mont- 
gomery, right-hand man of John 
Lawrence and lient-governor of 
the Punjab, 1859-65. Area 4,204 
sq. m. Pop., dist., 1,. 329, 103. 


F.-M. LORD MONTGOMERY OF ALAMEIN 

Sir Charles Gwynn, Commandant, Staff College, Camtoerley, 1926-30 

This account of the personal career of the British commander 
who achieved greatest fame during the Second Great War is supple- 
mented by accoimts of his campaigns under Alamcin ; Eighth Army ; 
Europe, Liberation of Western ; North Africa Campaign. Sec also 
Alevander, E.-M. Viscount, and Second Great War 


Born in Kennington vicarage, 
London, on Nov. 17, 1887, Bernard 
Law Montgomery came of a family 
long established in Ulster, that 
recruiting ground for field- 
marshals. His boyhood from two 
to 14 was spent in Tasmania 
during the period when his father 
was bishop of that island. Return- 
ing to England, ho himself decided 
on the army as a carticr, and his 
education was completed at S. 
Paurs school and Sandhurst, 
Nevertheless, son of a bishop and 
grandson of Dean Farrar, he was 
brought up in a clerical atmosphere 
which clearly exercised a strong 
influence on his character : his 
abstemiousness, indifferonco to 
ptu'Honal comfort, and powers of 
self-abnegation w^cre outstanding 
characteristics of the man. 

At school and at 8andhurat, 
although a notable player of games, 
ho was not a suocesB ; bub when in 
1908 ho w'as gazetted to the Royal 
Warwickshire regb. he showed 
exceptional keenness in his pro- 
fession. With his battalion he 
went to France in 1914. Desper- 
ately wounded at Meteren in the 
autumn of that year, he was 
evacuated to England bub, making 
an amazing recovery, was able to 
return to France. There, employed 
on the staff, he ended the war as 
chief staff officer of a div., a 
temporary It. -col. with the D.S.O. 
and six mentions in dispatches 
to his credit. Demobilisation 
entailed reversion to permanent 
rank ; but after being an instruc- 
tor at Gamberley staff college, ho 
was given command of his bat- 
talion in 1931, serving with it in 
Egypt and Palestine. In Egypt, 
although at times in collision 
with authority, he was recognized 


as a remarkable trainer of troops. 
In Palestine, then a responsibility 
of the Air ministry, he was senior 
officer of the army contingent and 
became impressed with the neces- 
sity of closer relations between the 
two services. On completion of his 
regimental command he became a 
senior instructor at Quetta staff 
college and later commanded a 
brigade in England. Selected 1938 
to command an nd hoc div. for 
the snppre.ssion of the Arab rising 
in Palestine, he was invalided home 





after a short time. On his recovery 
he was given command of the 3rd 
div. on Salisbury Plain. That 
div. ho took to BTance when war 
broke out. With it ho played a 
prominent part in the retreat and 
Dunkirk evacuation. In England 
he became, 1940, a corps com- 
mapder in charge of an important 
section of the S. coast and was 
actively concerned in the reorgani- 
zation and training of the army. 
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Sucli was Montgomery’s back- Rommel, compelled to withdraw 
groimd when in Aug., 1942, he was to his original position, in his 
iftxnectedlv ordered to Effvnt turn nrenared to meet att.n.ek. 




« A A. A 


groimd when m Aug., 1942, he was to his original position, m his 
unexpectedly ordered to Egypt tinm prepared to meet attack, 
to take command of the 8th army Supported by Alexander, in spite of 
there. In spite of his somewhat pressure from above, Montgomery 
difficult characteristics the War refused to strike prematurely ; 
office had recognized his merits ; but when he had completed his 
hut he had not as yet attracted reorganization and had gathered 
public attention. That he had strength for a sustained effort, his 
given special thought as to how in promised offensive came and the 
modem warfare a high commander battle of Alamein, beginning Oct. 
could assert personal influence on 23, was fought. In it Rommel’s 
his troops was his oivn secret. reputation for invincibility was 
On his arrival in Egypt he had shattered and world-wide fame 
no time to lose in applying his own came to the unknown general and 
theories to the problem before him. to an army that had previously 
A new attempt by Rommel to reach been dogged by misfortune. 
Alexandria was imminent, and the The unconventional methods 
8th -army, still disorganized and Montgomery used to impress his 
depressed by disastrous experi- personality on his troops and his 
ences, was in a poor state to meet somewhat flamboyant utterances 
his attack. Montgomery was excited in some quarters derision 
fortunate in having in Alexander, and hostility ; but his army and 

? „ the general public 

W - , were convinced 

i that a command- 
er of exceptional 
quality had ar- 
rived. Montgom- 
ery’s long and 
sustained pursuit 
of R o m m e 1 
through Li by a and 
Tripoli is describ- 
ed under North 
Africa Campaign; 
it showed a new 
standard of co- 
operation between 
ground and air 
forces, and gave 
proof of organ- 
izing and team- 
building capacity 
in its commander 
in addition to 
tactical skill. 

his chief, a man who not only admirable nfaff I?" 
ments of men and material that ^ repeat to th^T^^ - continue 

were am ving freely at his disnosal nnri border 

Montgomery’s 4meXte of Tunis 

of the situation and restoratiSi of m ^ 

the confidence of the 8th armv 
must rank as one of his greatest 

aohievements. Warning histroons reputation 

that there would T^no^he ArZ 

wh^ they ^^oi T -h-sp™itio^3. 

them yietory, first in t drf^ive audltal^^ strategy of the Sicilian 
battle and then in due course by a had Montgomery 

resumption of the offensiye The 

troops responded amazingly to the ouerstin^^ fl tactical 

omnipresence, energy, and oonfi- (See TtaW marked success, 

dmee of their new l^der. iriess At tt’ 

skilly planned defensiWbattl T ^ 

of Alam el Haifa was won and If pre- 

parations for the intended Allied 


was to be the executive conduct of 



Ffeld-Marshal Lord (then General Sir Bernard^ 
Montgomery addre^ing Canadian troops before the 
invasion o! Italy, in 1943 

British Official 


a strategical plan prepared by 
others, although his advice helped 
materially to change the tactical 
plan originally envisagu'd. Placed 
initially in sole command of the 
Allied forct‘ to be landed, in addi- 
tion to super vining preparations 
he devoted his ema-gies to insjiiring 
the troops with eontidcau'e, and 
workers in war industries with a 
realization of the importance of 
their labours ; his mnumt'rablo 
personal visits to troops and to 
factories iindfuibtf'dly liad iinmenso 
effect in raising moralt^. 

In due (‘ourH(‘ the landing was 
successfully accomplisluai with 
honours equally shared by the 
tliree services. (For an account of 
the campaign, sre Europ*, Lilawa- 
tion of \\<‘Ht(‘rn.) Op<‘rationH 
followed broadly an agree<l plan, 
but for a time progrc'S.s seemed to 
bo HO slow that ev(ui Kiscuihower 
thought a new plan might be 
necessary. Montgomery’s con- 
fldence and dt^termination, how- 
ever, never falUu'ed and, never 
losing the initiative, he forced 
his old opponent Rommel to 
expend his reserves pieeemeah 
As a result the break-out wluai it 
came had swift <t and more 
dcicisivc results evtui than had b<Hm 
anticipaWd. As had Ikh'u arranged, 
General Eisenhower then took over 
direct control of the whole Alli<*d 
force, leaving Montgomery, pro- 
moted field -marshal, »Sept. i, HH 4 , 
in command of the 2 1st army 
^oup, coinjxised of the British 2nd 
and Canadian hst armies, to enrrv 
out tho tasks assigncsl to him. 

Montgomery had strongly advo- 
cated a different pt>!i<'y frfmi that 
General Eisenhower adopted. Both 
Eisenhow'or and Montgomery 
^reed that a orossing of the 
Rhine and capture of the Ruhr 
would make prolongation of Or- 
man resistance impossible ; hut 
there were two alternatives : (a) to 
concentrate all available transport 
for the maintenance of a pow't'rful, 
mainly armoured, thrust north- 
castw'ards w'hich, overcoming any 
r©8i8tanoo offered by tlic {lisorgan- 
izod enemy, might securt^ a bridge- 
head over the Rhine as a gatew'ay 

4 .™ of N. Germany ; 

( 0 ) to pursue the enemy on a brG*id 
front with a view to iining up on 
the whole length of the Rhino 
^foro invading the heart of 
Germany. Course («) was the more 
risky, and it would have entailed 
depriving a largo part of the U.«. 
armies of mobility and offensive 
power; but it promifiod swifter 
results. Course (d) ontaibd disper- 
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sion of effort, and although by corpx to an unprecedented degree and Rouen against royal forces, 
engaging the enemy every Yhere was all the more remarkable unsuccessfully attacked Mont St. 
It gave lum loss opportuni^ of because the methods he adopted Michel, 1563, and in 1569 invaded 
staging a countor-attnolv, it offered to bring his personal magnetism B&rn, capturing Orthez. He es- 
less chance of mflioting rapid and and qualities into play broke caped from the massacre of S. Ear- 
docisiyc defeat on him. General many British conventions and tholomew, 1572, taking refuge in 
Eisenhower chose course (b), chief y excited much criticism. To an Jersey and again in England! In 
because he considered port facili- exceptional extent he took his 1573 his attempt to enter La 
tics, especially at Antwerp, cssen- troops into Iiis confidence before Rocbelle failed, and he was cap- 
tial bcioie the final invasion of battle, and to that no doubt was tured at Doinfront. Taken to Paris 
Germany could bo attempted, due the response they gave to the he was executed, May 25, 1574 
Under his plan 21st army group heavy demands he made on them. Montgomery, James (1771- 

opened the Channel ports and It was sometimes said that he 1854), Scottish poet. Born at 
Antwerj), and attempted to secure show^ed himself unsuitable for team Irvine, Nov. 4, 1771, the son of a 
a bridgehead over the Maas and work. He was certainly an out- Moravian mis- 

lowcr Rhine. With its immensely spoken subordinate ; but he Wcas a sionary, he 

long line of communication, how- remarkable team builder. k' was appren- 

ever, it proved not strong enough Montgomery was fortunate in ticed to a 

to carry through these tasks as much as his opportunity came baker, and in 

simultaneously. Whether plan (a) at a time when Allied power had 1792 became 

advocated by Montgomery would begun to develop, and the enemy, a clerk in the 

have succeeded must remain a having outrun his strength, had office of the 

matter for speculation. _ But become vulnerable. He was fortu- ShefQeld Peg- 

despite their diiforences of opinion, natc, too, in having in Alexander 

Eisenhower’s confidence in Mont- and Eisenhower superiors ready to ^ he started 

gomory was evident, for ho placed support him and to make allow- the Shefifield 

the 1st and 9th U,S. armies under nnces for his eccentricities and Ins^ which he 

his command to help stem uiiconventionality ; but there can edited until 

Hunfistedt ’s counter-oflensivo in be few cases in which a compara- 1825, twice get- 

the ArchuincH, Doc., 1944--*Tan., tively unknown general so com- ting into trouble for publishing 
1945. the 9th nunainiug part of the pletcly rose to the occasion, and seditious matter. He was a man 
2lHt army group until the Ruhr furthermore maintained a suddenly of exemplary character, reflected 
was encircled at the beginning of acquired reputation. in the strong religious tone of his 

A])ril. That army group was the After the final surrender in poems, of which The World Before 
first to lino up on the Rhino ; the Germany, Montgomery was c.-in-c. the Flood, 1813, and Greenland, 
moticiilously jilanned and admir- British army of the Rhine, 1819, are best known. His hymns 
ably exeeuWd crossing of the military governor of the British includeForever with the Lord, and 
Rhine followed, March 23-24. zone of Germany, and British Hail to the Lord’s Anointed. He 
Fittingly enough, the commander member of the Allied control died at Sheffield, April 30, 1854. 
of 21«t army group received the commission in Berlin, May, 1945- HisPoeticalWorks were repr. 1881. 
first offer of unconditional sur- Feb., 1946, when he was appointed Montgomery, John (1860- 

rondcr by the eiiomyf and was the C.T.G.S. and returned to Great 1911). American aeronaut. Bom at 
first in Germany to accept the Britain. In 1946 he received a San Diego, Calif,, he studied the 
surrender of the whole enemy viscounty, taking the title Viscount flight of seagulls, and in 1883 built 
force opposed to him. Montgomery of Alarnein, of Hind- a glider with twin wings with which 


Unbroken Seaaence of Victories 
With this astonishing record, 
Montgomery gained a reputation 
as a commander in the field second 
to none. Although often opposed 
by the boat of the enemy’s com- 
manders and troops, from the 
time he set foot in Egypt ho had 
a virtually unbroken series of vic- 
tories to his credit, gained under 
widely different conditions. It 
is true that, except in Libya and 
Trifwli, he was never in inde- 
pendent command, and was there- 
fore responsible only for executive 
action and not for major strate- 
gical planning. That he showed 
himself a master of major tactics, 
versatile and determined both in 


head. As C.LG.S. 1946-48, he 
initiated reforms in the army and 
sought increasing integration of 
imperial defence. He was chair- 
man of the Western Europe com- 
mittee of c.-in-c.s 194S~5l, deputy 
supreme Allied commander, 
Europe, 1951-58. He was de- 
puted to carry the royal standard 
at the coronation of Elizabeth II. 
Consult his Normandy to the 
Baltic, 1946 ; El Alarnein to the 
R. Sangro, 1948 ; Montgomery, 
A. Moorehead, 1946. 

Montgomery, Gabriel, Comte 
DE (c. 1530-74). French soldier. 
Grandson of a Scottish officer in the 
French service, he went to Scot- 
land in 1546, with forces sent to 


he carried out soaring experiments. 
In 1890 Mahoney, a well-known 
balloon parachutist, was taken in 
one of Montgomery’s gliders by a 
balloon to a height of 4,000 ft,, 
when the glider was released and 
brought to earth after a controlled 
flight lasting 23 mins, Montgomery 
was killed when he crashed in one 
of his gliders. ’ As he had never at- 
tempted to achieve powered flight, 
his work was overshadow^ed by 
that of the Wrights {q.v.). A film 
based on his life. Gallant Journey, 
was produced in 1946. 

Montgomery, Robert (1807- 
55). British minor poet. Born at 
Bath, The natural son of a profes- 
sional clown named Gomery, he 


attack and defence ; and that he Mary of Lorraine by Francis I. became notorious by reason of 
was a leader endowed with On Juno 30, 1559, in a touma- Macaulay’s devastating criticism 


exceptional power of getting the 
beat out of hia troops are mdia- 
utable. The immediate influence 
e exercised in restoring the 
oonfidenoe of the 8th army and 
inspiring it to develop esprii de 


merit, he accidentally inflicted 
a mortal wound on Hen^ II of 
France. Taking refuge in Eng- 
land, he became a Protestant, and 
returned to join the Huguenot ar- 
mies in 1562. He defended Bourges 


in the Edinburgh Review, April, 
1830, of two poems by him, The 
Omnipresence of the Deity, and 
Satan. Laler be became a suc- 
cessful preacher in Glasgow and 
London, and , died Dec. 3, 1855. 
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Montgomeryshire. An inland 
county of N. Wales. It is almost 
entirely surrounded by mountains, 

and is itself a 
hilly region. 
The PljTtlnnon 
range is in the 
S.W., and else- 
where on the 
borders are the 
Berwyn mts. 
and Breidden 
and Kerry 
Hills. The chief 
rivers are the 



Moutgomerysliire 

arms 


the absence of any contrary indi- which lu^ di'signed. Tlie house and 
cation usually means lunar month : its G40 acres are on a iiillside 2 m 
1)ut in statutes and documents from Charlotlesvilka ovcwlookinf^ 
after these dates it means calendar the Blue Bidge mts. and the ihech 
month unless the context other- mont ]>lateau. Jetferson began 
wise requires. In mercantile trans- build Montieello in 1770, and it 
actions in the City of London and was his iiome for bti v(>ara OTc 

in all mortgages, “month” even stylo, predominantly ‘Craceo-B 
before 1926 meant calendar month r>l 11 r> l>., n . .1 

Monti, Vincenzo (1754-1828). 

An Italian poet. He was horn at 
Fusignano, near Ravenna, Feb. 19, 

1754. Hislyri- 


L J -L 

Severn, which rises here, and its 
tributaries, the Tanat, Vyrnwy, 
and W ye, and the Hovey. Herein 
is the artificial lake V yrnwy, created 
during 1890-1905 to supply water 
for Liverpool. The co. is agricultu- 
ral, and cattle and sheep are raised. 

The boroughs are Llanidloes, 
Llanfyllin, Montgomery, and 
Welshpool ; the co. offices are at 
Welshpool. There are some British 
and many Roman remains in the 
county which, before it was made 
into a shire, was part of the district 
of Powys. The county forms a 
county constituenev. Area 797 
sq.m. Pop. (1951 )‘' 45,990. Con- 
^m montgorneryshire, J. May and 
S. F. Wells, 1942. 

Montli* Period of time chiefly 
regulated by the moon’s motion 
round the earth. There are various 
months according to the different 
methods of computation. (1) The 
lunar month, lunation, or synodic 
month, is the time which elapses 
between consecutive new or full 
moons, and its length on the 
average is 29 days, 12 hours, 44 
mins., 2*8 secs. (2) The tropical 
month is the revolution of the 
moon with respect to the movable 
equinox. It is 27 days, 7 hours, 43 
l^s., 4*62 secs. (3) The anoma- 
hsfee month is the time in which 
the moon returns to the same point 
f her movable elHptic orbit. It is 
^7 days, 13 hours, 18 mins. 37*4 
secs. 14) The sidereal month is the 
interval between two successive 
conjunctions of the moon with the 
fixed star. It is 27 days 7 
Ws, ^ mins., 11*47 secs. (5) 
nocfical month is the time in 
^hich the moon accomplishes a 
revolution with regard to her mov- 

5 mi^., 35*8 secs. (6 ) The calendar 
^nth IS the month recognized in 
the almanacs, consisting of an arbi- 
tr^y number of days. (7) The 
soiat month, the twelfth part of a 
SO year, consists of 36 da vs 10 

ha^, 29 mins., 4- secs. ’ ■ 

statutes before Jan. I, 1851 
wills, and contracts 
before Jan. 1, 1926, “ month ” in 



cal tragedy, 
Aristodemo. 


Vincenzo Monti, 
Italian poet 


. --,f -’-..'.r,./ 1^0" 

man and Palladian, gnarilv iu- 
fluenced Virginian domestif' archi- 
tecture.^ (Tiusual linditing and 
ventilating devices, folding doors, 
and disappearing Ixafs area teatuix* 
of the lioiise. iMontieello was pnr- 
chased in 1923 by the .bdlbrson 
1786, rendering memorial fouiulation for 600 000 
the grief of a dollars (llien and Ws 

father for hav- dedicated as a imlimiid shrine on 
mg sam hia July -1, 192(1. the centenarv of 
daughter, was JeflersoiFs deatli ihore. 
follow-ed by a Montignies-sur-Sambre. A 

romanric tra- town of Jh‘lginni. in th(‘ rirov. of 
gedy Galeotto Hainanlt. it li(*H 3 m. H. of (Jhar- 

leroi,_on th<‘ k>ft bank of the Bam- 
u j T\ lu. 1793 ho pro- bro, in the midst of tin* tliifkh* 

populated industrial area of Hie 
ana, the subject being the murder valley. The town has imnortant 
m Rome of Hugo Baaseville, repre- coal mines i„ tV, . ,-T 
sentative of the French ropuho. v^riou^'metld.woibnr^iibn"^ 

by VBoytrsot and*byl"4t "'^M^ntiST ' fw"" ' 

1845. Monti became Napoleon’s the prov of’cordova "k s*a7d ’ 

Sa". KodtrMtn Octmm f- 

its cxquisiti* wines. fl’he birth- 

o.«, I. v“! 
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Montluc OH MoNLirc, ]iLAISO 

DE LA.SSARAN-M\SSENCOi\TE, SeIG- 

KEER i>E (1002-77), FnaicOi soldier. 
Born in Gascony, he ))eeame after 
his father tho seiynenr of an estate 
tlno'e. B('yinninu: in Ihc' ranias, he 
saw nnie.h service in tlu* Freneli 
irniy in Italy. He made a name 
by his ch'fenec' of Sieiia in Idof), 
and the king was glad of his ser- 
vice's w'hen civil war broke' out in 
France'. Jn 1574 he^ was nniele a 
marshal, anel lie continued in the 
fielel until his death. Montluc is 
known as the' author e)f (’omnien- 
tarie'H which ch'al with his cam- 
paigns be'twe'e'U 1521 and 1574. 
Fhey ahorel valuable' mate'rial foi' 
the history of that time', He'ury IV 
nameai th('boe)k the' Se)lelie'r’H Bible, 
ddiere' is an cd. in 5 vols., LS(>^F-72. 

Montlu^on. Fe)W'n e.f hranee', 
in the eh'jet. of Allie'r. It stands on 
the^ (du'r, 50 m. B.Wk of Moulins, 
anel ceinsists of an uj)])er or old 
town anel a ne'W'cr one be'low. In 
the' former are' the' eliurelu's of 
Notre' I)amee anel eS. Fie'j’re, the 
latte'r a Homaiu'semc building be- 
gun in the 12th ee-ntury, anel the 
eaistlc. In tl)e' ru'we'r tbwn are' fac- 
torie'H making glass, e-ln'micals, irein 
and Ht('(‘! goods, se-wing machine's, 
ede'. In the' ne'ighbourhooel ai'O 
coalmine's, Bop. (1<)54) 4H,74:h 
Montmartre. Armndissoment 
of Baris, containing the' e/amYAr-v 
of Gramles-Ga,rn(''n*H, Glignancemrt, 




V f 


Commune broke out, Feb., 1S71. S.W, of France, 

Hie district is thickly populated, and he took 

has many steep and narrow part in the 

streets, and is noted chiefly for war in the 

cabarets and night clubs which Boulonnais, 

have grow'Ti up since about 1S8(). 1549-50, and 

The large' ce'meter\^ of Montmarti'e the disaster 

dates from 1798, and contains the at St. Quentin, 

graves of many distinguished men, 1557. He w^as 

including Murger and Gautier. The made a duke Anne Due de 

name is thought to be a corruption in 15.51, and Montmorenci, 

of Mont Martyr, given because in w a s mortally French soldier 

Roman times, so it is said, S. Denis wounded at St. Denis in 1567, 
and other martyrs wTre put to fighting the Huguenots, and died in 
deatli here. Tht're wars a temple to Pai-is on Nov. 12 of that year. 
Mercury on the hill, Montmorenci, Henri, Dec de 

Montm^dy. Town of France, (1595-1632), French soldier. A 




Anne, Due de 
Montmorenci, 
French soldier 


in tlie dept, of Meuse, with a cita- 
del on a hill, Mens Medius in 
Roman France, wdience the name of 
tho town which lies on tlie river 


grandson of Anne de Montmorenci, 
he played a prominent part in the 
fighting against the Huguenots 
which began in 1621. For his 


f Jhiers, 31 m. S.E. of Sedan. It is defeat of the Spaniards in Pied- 
.'I riy. junction for Belgium. There mont in 1630 he W'as made a 
are tanneries and factories making marshal. In 1632 he embraced the 
hats and vinegar ; also miscel- cause of Gaston d’Orleans, but was 
laneous local trade. Pop. (1954) defeated at Castelnaudary, and 
2,770. Formerly in the duchy of executed at Toulouse, Oct. 30, 1632. 
Luxemburg, Montniedy w-as taken Montmorency. River of Que- 
by Louis XIV in 1657, and, after bee. Canada. A tributary of the 
(w(j days’ bombardment, by the St. LawTence, it rises in the pro- 
Prussians in 1870. The fortress, vince, and flowing almost due 
u'ith works constructed by Vauban, south for about 80 m., falls into 
was of great strategical importance tho larger river near Quebec. It 
at tho start of the First Great War, is noted for the falls near the 


for it dorninat(id (ho rlys, from Bel- 
gian Luxembourg ini u France. The 
LT’C'rich evacuated it at the end 
of Aug., 1914, and it became a 


mouth, reached from Quebec, 8 m. 
away, by an electric rly. They are 
265 ft. high, and supply Quebec 
with electric power. The river 
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Montmartre, Paris. Plaoe du Tertre. 
On the left is the church ol S. Peter, 
and behind that the dome of the 
church of Saerd Ooeur 

Toutto-d'Or, and Chapclle. It lit's 
io tho K. of Paris, within tho forti- 
ications, built on a hill rising to 
ho summit crowmed by tho largo 
lasilioa of tho 8acr5 Coeur, begun 
u 1875, Tho once famous Abbayo 
lc» Dames do Montmarti’e was 
funded in 1133. It was in Mont- 
uartre that the irmurreetion of tlu' 


centre of German communications played an important part in the 
throughout the war. The Gor- storming of Quebec by Wolfe, 1759. 
mans broke through N. of Mont- Mont Orgueil Castle. Pic- 
mt'dy in May, 1940, thus outflank- turesque ruin on the island of 
ing the Maginot line, and the town Jersey, accessible by rly. from St. 
lay in the German zone of oceu- Holier. Standing on a rocky 
pation during tho Second Great pinnacle dominating the village 
War until liberated in the rapid and harbour of Gorey, on the E, 
Allied advance which took place at of the island, it was begun in the 
the end of Aug., 1944. 10th century by the dukes of 

Montmorenci, Anne, Due de Normandy, and was given its 
(1492 -1567). PTench soldier. He name by the duke of Clarence, 
w'fiH born at Chantilly, March 15, brother of Henry V. It success- 
1492, and by 1522 had become fully withstood a siege by tho 
a marshal, having distinguished P’rench in 1374. William Prynne 
himself at Marignano, 1515, and (q.v.), w^hilc a prisoner here, 
at the defence of Mf'zidres, 1521, 1637-40, wrote the poem Mount 

In 1525, with Francis I, he was Orgueil, or Divine and Profitable 
defeated and ...... 

taken prisoner at . 

Pavia, but on the ^ 
renewal of the 
war in 1536 he de- 
feated Charles V 
at Susa, forced 
him to raise the 
si ego of Marseilles, 
and two years 
later was made 
constable of 
France. In 1548 
he crushed tho 

iriHurroetiouary Oriruell Castle, Jersey, with the hartoar and village 

movement iti the of Gorey, from the St. Helier road 
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Meditations, raised from the Con 
templation of these three Leaver 
of Nature’s Volume : Rockes, 
Seas, Gardens. The castle wa?^ 
vested in the States by the crown 
in 1905. 

Montoro (anc. Epora). Town 
of Spain, in the prov. of Cordova. 
It stands on a peninsula caused by 

the winding of 
the Guadalquivir, 
here spanned by 
a fine 16th cen- 
tury bridge, 27 m. 
by rly. N.N.E. of 
Cordova. It pro- 
duces olive oil. 
timber, cattle, 
etc. Once a Moor 
ish fortress, it has many Roman 
Gothic, and Moorish remains. 
There are medicinal springs in the 
vicinity. Pop. (1950) 15,396. 

Montpelier. City of Vermont, 
U.S.A*, the capital of the state and 
the CO. seat of Washington co. On 
the Winooski river 4:0 m. by rly. 
E.S.E. of Burlington, it i.s served 
by the Montpelier and Wells and 
the^ Central Vermont rlys Tt has 
a fine capitol. Most of the citi- 
zens belong to the Vermont civil 
service or work for the life insur- 
ance companies which have head- 
quarters here. Extensive granite 
quarries are in the neighbourhood. 
Thettown was subject to extensive 
hooding, but this was mitigated 
by dams built during the Roose- 
velt “ New Deal ” administra- 
tions. Settled in 17S7, Mont- 
pelier became the capital of the 
state in 1805, was incorporated 
in 1855, and chartered as a city 
in 1894. Pop. (1950) 8,599. 

Montpellier. Towm of France, 
capital of the dept, of Herault. It 
stands on a hill 74 m. inland from 
the sea at Palavas, and 31 m. by 
rly*. S.W. of Nimes, is the junction 
of several rly. lines, and h.q. of an 
army corps. Its university, found- 
ed -1289, suppressed 1794, recon- 
stit^ted 1896, is noted for its 
faciiTt^ of medicine ; associated 
w^h jt is the College des Ecossais, 
founded by Patrick Geddes (1854- 
1932J.^ It has distilleries, tan- 
ncjrie^^ printing works ; makes 
leather, chocolate, candles ; trades 
in com, wine, silk. The cathedral, 
a 14th cent, foundation, is chiefly 
modern, with a remarkable porch. 
The church of S. Anne is modern. 
The Musee Fabre contains a large 
colleetion of paintings, French and ' 
Dutch schools being specially well 
r^Hfesented, and houses the town 
Iiba^ry. The botanical gardens, 
founded 1593, are the oldest 
in Prance. The Peyrou is a 
promenade originally laid out in 


1 



Montpellier, France. Porcbway and 
towers of the cathedral of S. Pierre 

the 17th century, with a lofty 
aqueduct and ornamental basin. 

Montpellier dates probably from 
the Stli century, gained a chartci' 
in 1141, and in the 16th century 
developed an autonomous consti- 
tution. A centre of Calvinism, il 
was taken by Louis XIII in 1622 
Before the Revolution it was the 
capital of Languedoc. French 
troops took it from the occupying 
Germans on Aug. 31, 1944. Popu- 
lation (1954) 97,.501. 

Montpensier, Anne Maiue 
L otnsE d’Oel^ans, Duchesse de 
(1627-9.3') Born in Paris, May 29, 
w- 1627, she was 

a daughter of 
Gaston d’Or- 
leans, the 
brother of 
Louis XIII. In 
the Fronde 
La Grande 
M a d e m o i s - 
elle sided with 
the princes, and 
took a spirited 
personal part in the capture of 
Orleans. In Paris she took com- 
mand at the Bastille, and in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine fighting, 
July 2, 1652, fired on the royal 
troops. After the collate, she 
retired to her estates of St. Fargeau 
until 1657, In 1681 she married 
Antoin, duke of Lauzun (1632- 
1723), a union which Louis had 
refused to allow eleven years before . 
the marriage proved unhappy! 
She died in Paris, leaving Memoirs, 
published 1729, which cover the 
period 1630-88. See Fronde. 

Montreal. Largest city of 
Canada and chief financial and 
commercial centre. It stands on 
the S.E. side of the island of 
Montreal (g'.t?.) at the iimction of 



Duchesse de Mont- 
pensier 


the Ottawa and St. Lawrence 
rivers, in the county of Montreal 
and Jesus Is., jirov. of Quebec, 
Largest inland port in the world, it 
is 980 m. from the Straits of Belle 
Isle. 420 m. from Xew York and 
2,750 m. from Liverpool, The Oty 
had a pop. (1956) of 1,109,439, of 
whom 542,060 were males. Out- 
side Paris, it. is the largi'st Freneh- 
speaking city, hut it includes a 
considerable British ('lenumt. 

Originally an Indian village 
named Hoclielaga, first visitiM 
by Jacques Cartier, of Nt. Malo, 
in 1535, it was fouinh'd a.s the 
Ville Marie de Montreal by Paul 
de Chomcdy, Sieur d<‘ Maisonneuvc, 
in 1642. The early years of its 
existence wtwe markt'd by con- 
stant struggles against. tht‘ fiostih* 
Iroquois, fmt by 1(572 it ha<l 1,500 
settlers and rapidly fieeamc the 
centre of the fur t.rad(s a position it 
enjoyed for nearly two (‘enturies. 
Montreal was the last plaei' to fa* 
surrenden'd to tfie Brifisli (Sept., 
1760), a year 
after the capture 
of (Quebec. In 
1775-76 th(^ city 
was occupied f>y 
troops of th(* 

C o n t i n e n t a 1 
Congress, but Montreal city 

the citizens 

resisted all persuasion U> join in 
the revolution against British rule. 

Montreal has always been ilis- 
tiriguished for its civie energy, 
and most of its growth fias btsui 
due to the initiative of its own 
citizens. Modern development 
dates from the opening of the 
Lachine canal in 1825, which, 
witli the chain of artificial water- 
ways that folio w'cd it, ojamed the 
way for direct communication 
across the Groat to the 

Iieart of the N. American con- 
tinent. In 1836 the first Canadian 
rly. was opened lK‘twocn Laprairio, 
opposite Montreal, and St. Johns, 
in the eastern townships. Twelve 
years later a second railway, from 
Longueuil to St. Hyacinthe, was 
built. Both were the enterprises 
of Montreal merchants. Further 
developments were the building 
of the Grand Trunk rly. (1852) ; 
the construction of the Victoria 
bridge spanning the St. Lawrence 
{I860) ; and the completion of 
the transcontinental system of the 
Canadian Pacific rl^.‘ 1886. The 
most important factor in the 
growth of the city as a port has 
been the constant deepening of the 
ship channel which, begun in 1844. 
had (1947) a depth of 32i ft. at 
low water, and brings ocean -gofhg 
steamships to its quays. Port 







I. Cifricrul view from Mount Roy.il. with the St. Notre Dame, built in 1524. 5. General view ot the 

Liiwient'e beyonri. 2. Montreal SoJdiera’ Memorial, city with Mount Koval, behind, left. 6. Place D’Armes 

igi4™X9i8. 3. S. James's Cathedral, modelled on S. and statue of Paul de C:hom(Sdy, Sieurde Maisonneuve 

Peter’s, Rome, built in 1868; the roof-edge statues founder of Montreal, and showing the headquarters of 

are of the twelve apostles. 4. The great church 6f the Bank of Montreal, founded 1817 

MONTREAL : BUILDINGS AND SCENES IN THE COMMERCIAL CAPITAL OF CANADA 

Not. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 National Film Board of Canada, No. 5, E.N.A, 
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Montreal. Plan of the commercial capital of Canada, snowmg the principal 
buildings and docks on the St. Lawrence 


facilities include 10 in. of deep 
draught wharf, four grain ele- 
vators with a total storage 
capacity of 15,162,000 bushels, 
a cold-storage warehouse of 
4,628,000 eu. ft. capacity, 19 tw'o- 
storey and 7 single-storey transit 
sheds, and a terminal rly. system 
of some 60 m. of which about 
40 m. is electrified. 

Montreal rises from the river 
in a series of terraces to the foot 
of Mount Royal (753 ft.), the city’s 
most striking feature, and ex- 
tends roughly for some seven 
miles along the St. Lawrence, and 
north w’ards for the same distance. 
It has an area of 50 sq. m. Be- 
yond the great wharves of the 
harbour, with its rows of anti- 
quated buildings, is the wholesale 
trade district : further along are 
the skyscrapers of the retail 
section, hotels, and theatres, while 
radiating from Mount Royal in 
ah directions are the residential 
ajeas. .The chief industrial plants 
are to the E. and W. In aU, 12 
bridges connect the island of 
Montreal with the mainland, the 
longest being Jacques Cartier 
hFi%e,^ 10,300 ft. and Victoria 
hri%e, 6,600 ft. 

Montreal is rich in ecclesiastical 
buildings. A huge cross crowning 
Mount Royal and lUuminated at 
night, is visible for many miles. 
Mother-church of the city, Notre- 
Bame de Bonsecoxirs is Perpen- 
dicuLar Gothic, with twin towers 
227 ft. high. S. James’s, a modi- 
fied replica of S. Peter’s at Rome, 
is the seat of the R.C. arch- 
diocese of Montreal. S. Joseph’s 


Oratory, carved into and rising 
out of the rock of Mount Royal, 
is a celebrated shrine. Christ 
Church cathedral is the seat of 
the Anglican diocese of Montreal. 

The city’s numerous statues 
include those of Maisonneiivc in 
the place d’Armes ; MacDonald and 
Cartier, fathers of confederation, 
respectively in Dominion Square 
and at the foot of Mount Royal ; 
Nelson in Jacques Cartier Place ; 
and Queen Victoria in the square 
of the same name There is a 
monument to the poet Burns. 

Here are Montreal (formerly 
Laval) university, centre of Erench 
culture, and McGill university, 
with a medical school. There are 
49 hospitals, from the Hotel Dieu, 
founded in 1647, to the Royal 
Victoria, built in 1887, and there 
is an art gallery, as well as a city 
ball and other public offices. 
In the old city, the chS-teau de 
Ramezay, once the seat of the 
French governors, has become a 
museum of Canadiana. The chief 
daily papers are : (French) La 
Presse, Le Canada, Le Devoir, 
and (English) the Gazette, the 
Herald, and the Star. 

Montreal has an abundant 
supply electric power from 
Shawinigan Falls, Beauhamois, 
Rivi^re-des-Prairies, Cbambly Cas- 
cades, and Cedar Rapids. The 
principal manufactures are: to- 
bacco, cigars, and cigarettes, rly. 
rolling stock, clothing, ale and 
beer, electrical apparatus, boots 
and shoes, biscuits and confec- 
tionery, sheet metal products, 
castings and forgings, textiles, 


cotton yarn, and cloth, paints, 
primary iron and st('el products, 
and cement. It is also a printing 
and publishing and a copper 
refining centre. It is served by 
C.N.R., C.P.R., Rutland rly., Dfj 
and Hudson, (Vntral Vermont 
and N.Y.(b rlys. ; by Trans-(’ariada 
air lines and Canadian C'olonial 
airways; and lias two air|H)rts, 
St. Hubert and Dorval. Tlu‘ .stret^t 
rly. system of the city and 
suburbs has 280 m. of tra(‘k, and 
there is also a bus service, d'he 
city is governed by a mayor a ml 
council, consisting of 90 coun- 
cillors, of whom six are ehadial 
within the body to form the 
executive committee whieli ail- 
ministers tlu' city's day-to-day 
business affairs, 

Montreal. Island of Quebec 
prov., Canada, on which staiuls 
the city of tlie same namis It is 
32 m. long by somi* t) m. wide, and 
its total area of 200 sip m. is th(‘ 
most densely populated in all 
Canada. Twtdve hridgi^s connect 
it with the mainland, of which the 
two longest are Jacapies (’artim- 
(10,300 ft.) and Victoria (6.600), 

Montreal, Bank of. Canadian 
banking company. Founded in 
1817, it is the oldest bank in 
(tinada. It has a paid-up capital of 
$36,000,000, and acts as financial 
agent to the go vmm merit of tlu' 
Dominion of Canada in London. 
Its headquarters arc in Montreal, 
and it has well over- 500 hninche.M 
throughout Canada and New- 
foundland, and offices in New 
York, Chicago, ami Fan Framn'seo. 
Its London (dfu-eM are nt 47, 
Thrcadnecdle Street, R.C.2, and 
9, Waterloo Place, S.W. L 

Montretdl. J’own of France, 
in the dept, of Pas-do-C'alatH, It is 
on the river Canehe, 8 m. from its 
mouth, and 20 in. S.S.E, of Bou- 
logne. Its ancient ramparts still 
survive. The church of F, Faulv<* 
dates from the 12th century. Once 
on the sea, it was long a noted p>st- 
ing-stago on the Calais- Paris high- 
way. It is referred to in Fterne’s 
A Sentimental Journey, In the 
First Great War the Rcolo Militaire 
here was British G.H.Q,, 1916~Ub 
A statue of Blarl Haig, unveiled 
1931, was dostroyed by the Cter- 
mans during the German ocoupti- 
tion of 1040-44 ; it was replaced 
by another from the same mould in 
1050. Pop. (1954) 3,253. 

Another Montrouil, in the dept, 
of Seine, virtually a suburb of 
Paris, was formerly famous for its 
peaches, Pop. (1954) 76,252. 

Montreux. Series of lakeside 
villages of Switzerland, in the can- 
ten of Vaud. They stand on the 
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N.E. shore of 
Lake Geneva, 
about 50 ni. N.E. 
ol' Geneva, and 
extend from 
Clarens to Vey- 
taux, ineludinjj; 
also Vernex, 

Idatiehes, Glion, 

Col on go s, and 
T e r r i t e t. Odio 
('ontral point is 
tlie town of i\ron- 
t reuX'Vor n (' x, 
witli a rl y. station 
and steamboat 
})i(T, quays, villas 
and gardens, 
a colleges a knrsaal, etc. There 
are English ehurelu's at Territot, 
Clarens, and Glion. Montreux is 
a tourist r(‘sf)rt. Po{). 20,00(J. 

Montreux Conference, Con- 
ference! opened Jurui 22, 1956, bc- 
tw<a‘n the i-epresentativcH of Tur- 
key, Great Britain, Prance, Russia, 
Japan, (h’eeee, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia, for the ])urpoHe of 
revising the Btraits convention 
signed at Jainsanue in 1925. Cnder 
the new agreement, signed July 20, 
1950, Turk<*y n'covered her sov- 
ereignty over th(* Dai'danellcH with 
full right to nunilitarise tlie zone, 
Thc! inti'rnational earn mission of 
the Straits was dissolvt'd. Free- 
(loin of (‘ommeree was guaranteed 
in i)eae(‘ and in war, and liiniUi- 
tions on the jjassage of foreign 
warshifw into a ml through the 
Black Sea w<‘re laid down ; belli- 
g(U'(‘ntfl were <h'nie<l the use of thc 
Straits except with the authority 
of the League of Naiion.s, and in 
case of war or threatened aggres- 
sion Turkey hud the right to close 
them to navigation, subject to a 
two-thirds vote of tho l.fOaguo 
eourK'il. In 1946 Turkey refused a 
Russian demand for a share in the 
defence of the Dardanelles unless 
such a revision of the Montreux 
convention were agreed to by all 
the signatories. 

Montrose. Royal burgh and 
seaport of Angus, Scotland. It 

stands 31 m. 
N.E. of Dun- 
dee on a pen- 
insula where 
the South Esk 
falls into the 
North Sea, 
the river here 
forming an 
estuary to tho 
S. ancf Mont- 
rose basin to 
the W. of the 
town. The 
buildings Include the parish church, 
town house, academy, infirmary, 



Montreux, Switzerland. View of this town on the eastern 
shore of the lake of Geneva 


was made a marquess 1644, and 
was the most famous of the family. 

James, the 4th marquess, was a 
leading politician at the time of the 
revolution of 1688. He supported 
the accession of George I, helped 
forward the union of the parlia- 
ments, and in 1707 was made a 
duke. He was a secretary of state 
and keeper of the great seal of 
Scotland, 1716-33. In 1853 the 
carl of Crawford claimed the duke- 
dom, but his suit before the house 
of lords failed. The duke sits in the 
lords as Earl Graham, a title 
dating from 1722. His seats are 
Buchanan Castle, near Glasgow, 
Brodick Castle, Isle of Arran, 
etc. Lncre is a harbour with docks An eldest son is called marquess oi 
and other accommodation. In Graham. James Angus (b. 1907) 
addition to fishing and shipping, became 7th duke in 1954. 
tho industries include flax-spinning Montrose, James Graham, 1st 
and the making of linen, rope, etc., Marquess of (1612-50). Scottish 
also shipbuilding, fruit and veget- soldier. He succeeded his father as 
able canning, and distilling. 5th carl of Mon- 
Montroac was made a burgh in the trose, Nov. 14, 

12th century, and was a flourishing 1626, and then 
seaport in the later Middle Ages, went to the 
The academy here was tho first in university of 
Scotland where Greek was taught. St. Andrews. 

Tho council supplies water, and His mother 
owns two golf courses. During was Margaret, 
the First Great War there rvas an eldest daugh- 
aerodromo here, which later be- ter of the 1st 
came an R.A.F. maintenance unit, carl of Gowrie. 

Montrose basin covers about 2 sq. He married in 
m. In the estuary is tho island of 1629 Magdalen, 

Rossio or Inchbrayoch, connected daughter of the 
by a bridge with the town proper, future carl of Southesk. In 1637 ho 
Markctday, Fri. Pop.(1951) 10,762. took an active part in drawing up 
Montrose, Duke of. Scottish thc National Covenant ; in 1640 
title borne since 1707 by thc family he was with the Presbyterian army 
of Graham. In 1488 the title was invading England ; but once 
mven to David Lindsay, earl of Charles I had allowed Scotland to 
Crawford. It did not pass to his have its own church, Montrose 
descendants, and, in 1505, William, found himself in complete an- 
3rd Ix)rd Graham, who had married tagonism to Argyll and became in 



1st Marquess of Mont- 
rose, Scottish soldier 

After Dobson 


a relative of the late duke, was 
made earl of Montrose. His grand- 
father had been made Lord Gra- 
ham in 1445, and he himself was 
killed at Flodden. John, the 3rd 



Scotland the foremost champion 
of the crown. In 1644, when the 
Soots army entered England in 
alliance with thc English parlia- 
ment, Montrose obtained a com- 
earl, who succeeded to the title in mission as lieutenant-general from 
1571, was chancellor of Scotland, the king at Oxford, passed into 
1599-1604, and regent of the king- Scotland in disguise, and on Aug. 
dom for James VI after that king 30 raised tho wcll-aifected clans of 
succeeded to the English throne in the Highlands for tlie king. 

1603. He died in 1608. The 5th earl, With a force numbering barely 
the soldier, James Graham 2,000 men, Montro.se, created mar- 

^ .1 > V, - ' . ' ‘ 


Montrose arnu 



Montrose, Angus. General view ol the town, with the harbour ani quays 
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Mont St. Michel, France. The south-east aspect of the rock, crowned by the 
Benedictine abbey, seen from the causeway 


quess, conducted in the Highlands 
a brilliant series of campaigns, 
winning victory after victory over 
forces thrice as numerous as his 
own : at Tippermuir, Sept. 1 ; 
Aberdeen, Sept. 13 ; Inverlochy, 
Feb. 2, 1645 ; Auldearn, May 9 ; 
Alford, July 2 ; Kilsyth, Aug. 15, 
when for once he had 5,000 men. 
This victory seemed to place the 
Lowlands at his mercy, but when 
he advanced the clansmen melted 
away, and he had fewer than 1,000 
men when he was surprised and 
his troops were cut to pieces by 
David Leslie at Philiphaugh, Sept. 
13. So ended the “ year of 
victories.” 

Finding the royalist cause hope- 
lessly lost, Montrose escaped 
abroad ; but in 1649, when the 
English parliament had beheaded 
Charles I, he resolved on one more 
desperate effort on behalf of 
Charles II. He landed in Caith- 
ness, but few men rallied to his 
standard, his small force was dis- 
persed at Corbiesdale, April 27, 
1650, and he himself was captured 
and betrayed by Macleod of 
Assynt into the hands of the Scots 
government, by whom he was sen- 
tenced to be hanged and dismem- 
,bered as a tiraitor. The sentence 
was carried out in Edinburgh on 
May 21. Eleven years later the re- 
mains of the “ great marquess ” 
were buried in S. Giles’s, where a 
monument was erected in 1888. 
His romantic career, military 
genius, magnanimity, and the 
small hody of his poetry have 
endeared Montrose to succeeding 
generations of Scots. 

Bibliogra'phy. Memoirs, 2 vols., 
M. Napier, 1856 ; Memoirs trans. 
from the Latin of G. Wishart, 
A. Murdoch and H. Simpson, 1893; 
Lives, Lady Violet Greville, 1886; 
J. Buchan, repr. 1947. 

Mont St. Michel. Village of 
France, in the dept, of Manche. It 


is built on a steep granite rock 
about 160 ft. high, in the Bay of 
St. Michel, about 4 m. from the 
mainland to which a raised cause- 
way runs. On top of the rock 
stands the old Benedictine abbey, 
and the picturesque effect of the 
rock crowned with the great church 
and spire, has made it a widely 
famous landmark. 

The abbey, founded by S. Au- 
bert of Avranebes in 708, was one 
of the greatest religious bouses of 
Normandy, a favourite place of 
pilgrimage, and became a notable 
centre of learning. Monks from 
the abbey of S. Maur replaced the 
Benedictines in 1622, but the 
buildings became state property 
at the Revolution. Under Napo- 
leon III several political prisoners 
were kept here, but in 1863 it 
again became a religious house'. 
Since 1874 it has been under the 
care of the Commission des Monu- 
ments Historiques. The church, 
begun in the 11th century, has a 
15th century Gothic choir and a 
tower and spire ; the 13th century 
cloisters are of carved granite, and 
the large building known as La 
Merveille is also notable. The bay 
is noted for dangerous quicksands ; 
much land has been reclaimed on 
the S. shore near the Mont. 

Montserrat. One of the Lee- 
ward Islands, British W. Indies. 
It is situated in the Caribbean Sea, 
27 m. S.W. of Antigua, and has a 
length of 12 m. and maximum 
breadth of 8 m. ; area about 32^ 
sq. m. Of volcanic formation, it 
rises in Mt. Chances to over 3,000 
ft. It has thermal springs, and at 
the Soufri5re, the highest point on 
the island, are steam Vents and 
sulphur and gypsum deposits. 
Well timbered and watered, it pro- 
duces and exports cotton, cotton 
seed, limes, pineapples, oranges, 
bananas, tomatoes, onions, car- 


rots, and other fruits and vege- 
tables. Lime juice and citrate 
are manufactured. The chief town 
is Plymouth. First colonised by 
the English in 1632, Montserrat 
was occupic'd by the IVeneh for 
short periods in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Thc're an* t'xccutive and 
legislative councils, l^op. 14,329. 

Montyon, Antotne Jean Bap- 
tiste Robert Aucjet, Karon de 
(1733-1820). Frc'iich philanthro- 
pist. Born in 
Paris, Dec. 23, 

1733, he be- 
came a lawyc'F, 
and in 17 75 
was made a 
councillor o f 
state. Emi- 
grating at the 
outbreak of 
the R 0 v o I u - Montyon, 

tion, he re- Philanthropist 

mained abroad, mostly in London, 
until the Restoration, sp<‘nding 
large sums of money in helping 
other emigrk. Rc'turning to Paris 
in 1814, reorganized a series of 
prizes instituted by him })efor(> th(‘ 
Revolution. Before his d('ath, 
Dec. 29, 1820, ho bt‘qucath<‘(i £409 
to each Paris hospital, and similar 
sums for works to ameliorate’, the 
conditions of the W’orking chisses. 

Monument. Any considerabh’ 

work of archi- 
tect uro or 
floulpturo de- 
signed to com- 
memorate an 
act or jK'rson 
important i n 
national or 
local history. 
Idui term also 
embraces pub- 
lic buildings, 
official and 
otherwise, 
without such 
historical sig- 
nifioance. Bee 
Ancient Monu- 
ments. 

Monument, 

'Ihe. a flut<‘d 
(‘olumn of the 
Doric order in 
Fish Street 
Hill, London. 
Designed by 
Wren to com- 
mc’morate the 

threat Fire, 
it was oom- 
j lie ted in 1677 
at a cost of 
£13,700, and 
stands near 
the house in 
Pudding Lane 





Monument I>ondon, 
from Fish Street Hill 
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in which the fire origiinitcd. Tlic' 
column is 202 ft. high and is 
surmounted by a metal urn and 
ball of fir(‘ 42 ft. high. Insich* the 
column, a spiral stairway of 345 
black marb](‘ steps leads to a 
railed platform surrounding the 
c‘ornie(‘. In the mid-l9th (‘entury 
this platform wa.s caged in after 
people had attcanpted to commit 
siueid<' by throwing themsedves 
from th(‘ column. 

bkiward Pierc‘(' was the* scidptor 
of the dragons at tiu' four angles of 
the ba.S(' of tin* (‘obnmi. (h (}. 


(’iblun* e.xt'Cuted the n'li(‘f on the 
pediment, and Dr. Thomas Gale, 
d(‘an of York, eomposed the Latin 
inscri[>tionH. Aft(*r th(‘ Titus 
Oates conspiracy, tlu* (dty of 
London court of ahhwmen ordcnal 
the Pillowing inscription to be cut 
round th{‘ plinth of th(‘ mmiu- 
ment in allusion to the unfounded 
charg(‘ that the (ir(‘at Fire hiwl 
been Htai‘t<‘d by (hitholies : 

'Ptils pillar was set up In i>orpotuul 
n'lncmhraiu’c cf that most dreadful 
hnniliiK of this Protestant <-lty, betpin 
and carrUsl on by the treachery and 
malice ot the Popish fH<'tlon In the 
heulnnlng of SeptemhcT In the year of 
our I.ortl l{hl(’> In order to the carrying 
on of tlieir htarld plot for extirpating 
the Protestant ridlglon and old English 
liberty, ami the introduelng of Popery 
and slavery. 

The inscription was obliterated by 
order of dames 11, hut wtis cut 
dtTper in the reign of William III, 
a circumstance inspiring Pope’s 
indignant liries : 

Where London’s column, pointing 
at the skies, 

Like a tall bully, lifts the head and 
lies. 

The inscription was finally erased 
in 1831. Tho Monument gives its 
namci to a London Transport rly. 
station on the Inner Circle. 

Monumenta Germaniae His- 
toricae. Collection of ancient and 
medieval German docunumts. Its 
publication was started under the 
auspices of Sttnn in 1819. It com- 
prises authors, laws, documents, 


inscriptions, and letters, among 
which the work of historians and 
authors has yielded more than 60 
huge volumes. From 1886 the 
undertaking was a matter of state. 
Tho Nazi government trusted it to 
the ministry of education and tried 
to exploit it for “racial” purposes. 
Much was lost with tlie destruction 
by bombing of the Prussian state 
library in Berlin. 

Monza. City of Italy, in the 
})rov. of Milan. The ancient Mo- 
dicia, it is situated on the river 
Lambro, 8 m. by rly. N.N.E. of 

Milan, and was the 
ancient capital of 
the Lombard sov- 
(‘reigns. The treas- 
uj’es of the cathe- 
dral, founded 595 
by Queen Theo- 
delinda, include 
her crown and fan 
and the famous 
iron crown of Lom- 
bardy, with which 
Charlemagne was 
crowned in 774 
and Napoleon in 
1805. Tlie church 
of San Gerardo is 
built in the form 
of a rotunda. The tovm hall dates 
from 1293. P>lt hats, cotton, silk, 
and leather goods are manufac- 
tuieci. H(‘re, on July 29, 1900, 
King Humbert I wa.s assassinated. 
Pop. (1951) 73,95,3. 

Mood (Lat. modus, manner) on 
Mode. In grammar, the form of 
a verb whicli indicates the s}>ccial 
manner in which an action is rc- 
gardc'd. Moods are tho indicative 
(Himplc statement), subjunctive 
(contingent), imperative (com- 
mand). Tho infinitive is not really 
a mood, but the case of a noun. The 
subjunctive, so common in other 
languages, has no distinct form in 
English, although i)hraHes like 
“ if it be true,” “ if 1 were to go” 
re])r('sent the shade of meaning. 

Mood. In medieval music, tho 
relat ions of the large, the long, and 
the breve. If the two former were 
involved, it was called greater ; if 
tho two latter, then it was called 
lesser. Either might bo perfect or 
imperfect. In the greater mood 
jxirfect, one largo equalled three 
longs ; if imperfect, two longs only. 
In the lessor mood perfect, one 
long equalled three breves ; if im- 
perfect, two breves only. 

Moodkee oe Mudki. Village of 
the Punjab, India. It is 26 m. S. 
of the Sutlej on the road from Kar- 
nal to Ferozeporo. Here, on Dec. 
18, 1845, was fought the first 
battle of the Sikh War of 1845-46. 
After a long and hasty march, 


necessary owing to the rapid move- 
ments of the enemy, Sir Hugh 
Gough w^as unexpectedly attacked 
by the Sikhs, who.se cavalry made 
a determined attempt to cut off 
the British line of retreat, A 
desperate battle ensued, marked 
by the flight of Gough’s native 
troops, and, owing to the confu- 
sion, the firing of one white regi- 
ment into another. Eventually 
the British prevailed, and the 
Sikhs, leaving 17 guns behind 
them, fled. The Briti.sh lost 872 
killed and wounded out of 10,000 
engaged. The Sikhs were perhaps 
20,000 strong. See Sildi Wars, 

Moody, Dwight Lyman (1837- 
99). American revivalist. Born at 
Northfield, Mass., Feb. 5, 1837, he 
became a busi- 
ness man in 
Chicago. Later 
he took charge 
of a Y.M.O.A. ; 
and after 1840 
in company 
with Ira San- 
key (1 8 4 0- 
1908) travelled 
t h r 0 u g h 0 ut 
America and 
Great Britain, 
holding revival services. His later 
years were devoted to organizing 
a training institution for Jay 
preachers at Northfield. He pub- 
lished volumes of sermons and 
addresses, and was associated with 
his colleague in the compilation of 
Sacred Songs and Solos, 1873. He 
died Dec. 22, 1899. There is a Life, 
by \V. K. Moody, new ed. 1930. 

Moody, Fanny, British sopra- 
no, whose career is noticed in the 
article on her husband, Charles 
Manners {q.v.). 

Moody, Helen Wills-. Ameri- 
can lawn tennis player who be- 
came famous under her maiden 
name of Wills. See Wills-Moody. 

Moody, William Vaughan 
(1869-1910). American poet and 
dramatist. He was born at Spencer, 
Indiana, July 8, 1869, ard edu- 
cated at Harvard. After travelling 
in Europe ho became instructor 
in English at Chicago university. 
The first of his poetic plays, The 
Masque of Judgment, 1900, was 
followed by The Fire-Bringer,1904, 
and The Faith-Healer, 1909. In 
1907 his prose play, The Great 
Divide, was produced in New York. 
He died Oct. 17, 1910, and in the 
same year was published Glouces- 
ter Moors. He collaborated with 
R, R. Lovett in A History of Eng- 
lish Literature, 1907. 

Mook, Hu BERTHS JOH.A.NNES 
VAN (b. 1894). Netherlands colo- 
nial administrator. He was bom in 
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Monza, Italy. Facade ot the i4th o«atury cathedral of 
S. Giovanni Battista, in the Lombardo-Gothic style 
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Batavia,aDd educated at Siirabaya of colonial minister in the exiled is proved by observ^ion of the 
college and Amsterdam, Delft, and Netherlands govt, and lieut.-gov.- occultation of stars. This accords 
Leyden universities. He entered gen. of the Indies. In Sept., 1944, with^ expectation, as the surface 
the legal department of the he became bead of a provisional gravity (about that of the earth) 
Netherlands Indies civil service in govt, of the N.E.I. set up in is too smfvll to retain an atmo- 
1918. In 1940 he was chairman Australia by Dutch royal decree ; sphere for long 
of the Netherlands delegation he returned to Batavia, Oct. 3, To the naked eye the surface of 
which discussed economic relations 1945, and played a leading part in the moon shows a number^ of grev 
with Japan. After the Japanese setting up the united states of spots ; these were called “ seas ” 
occupation of the N.E.I., he Indonesia {q.v.). But differences by early observers, and the name 
escaped, reaching London in May, with the Netherlands govt, led to remains, though they arc merely 
1942, where he took up ^he posts his resignaHon in 1948. plains, covered with some dark 

material. The chief of these bear 

THE MOON: ITS ASPECT AND PHASES Tranyiillity, 

^ . , , ,, . , d; . c btorms, Clouds, Humours, Nectar, 

Related arUdes include those on Astronomy ; Planet: Stars - Sun. Fecundity. NuiuerouH crater, m 

See also Observatorv ; Telescope; and the biographies of Halley, , . A i t • r n 

Herscfwl. and other eminent astronomers stnliing, the larger being fully 

60 in. across. A small teleseop(^ 

The moon is the satellite of the when totally immersed in the will sufiice to show them, the best 
earth. It revolves round the earth shadow, the moon generally re- time to look being about lirst 
in 27-32 days in a nearly circular mains visible, of a coppery hue ; quarter, since the shadows are 
orbit, at an average distance of the sunlight being bent into the most conspicuous then, and help to 
238,857 m., the greatest and shadow by refraction in the earth’s throw the surface into relief. Co- 
least values being 252,710 m. and atmosphere. pernicus, one of the grandest, is 

221,463 m. Its diameter is 2,160 The moon, the density of which 56 m. across ; the interior is fairly 
m., and it shines by reflecting sun- js only ^ that of the earth, plays the level, but has a few peaks 2,000 ft. 
light. Apparent changes of shape chief part in causing tides in our high. The ring round the crater is 
are due to the diSerent amounts of oceans. It attracts every part of 12,000 ft. high. It is broken into 
the sunlit hemisnhere that terraces, and has in piace^ 

a slope of 60 . Copernicus, 
Tycho, Kepler, and Aris- 
tarchus are the centres of 
wonderful systems of 
bright rays or streaks 
which ra<liate from these 
craters, in star-like pat- 
terns, often several thou- 
sand miles in length. They 
are most conspicuous in 
the full moon, and pass in- 
differently over hill and 
valley, indicating their 
independence of these in 
oQualitioH, and are prob 
ably formed of some 
crystalline substance, ex- 
truded from the interior 
through cracks in the 
crust. 

There are a few con- 
tinuous mountain ranges 
ana m^y ancient natmns Moon. Age 14 days, 1 hour on the moon, in particular 

consisted of 12 lunations ^^i^araphed at LtekObservatoru. Mount Hamilton, California. A 

rvr V -s. A., bp courtesu of the Director Apennines, 460 m. 


the sunlit hemisphere that 
are turned towards us as 
the moon revolves. When 
nearly between the earth 
and the sun, its dark side 
is towards us, and it is 
usually invisible ; this is 
called new moon ; when 
90^' distant from the sun, 
we see half the sunlit hemi- 
sphere; this occurs at first 
and last quarter. The full 
moon is opposite to the 
sun, and appears fully illu- 
minated.. The interval be- 
tween two new moons, a 
lunation, is 29-53 days 
longer than the revolution, 
since the sun has advanced 
during the 27-32 days, and 
the moon requires 2 days r 
more to overtake it. The 
ordinary year of the Jews 
and many ancient nations 



Moon. Age 14 days, 1 hour 


01 354 days; seven years 


long, well seen after first 


out of 19 had 13 lunations, the our globe, but the parts nearest to quarter. The Alps are a smaller 
^reem^t ^th the solar year it are attracted more strongly than range, but interesting from the 
be^ approximately pr^e^ed. tho^ farther away. A deformation great valley through them, whose 
^e moon 8 path round the earth is thus produced in the surface of sides are so straifirht that thev 
mak^ an a^le of 5« 8' 40' with the the oo Jn. The moon’s meridian miglt have cleft with 

^h^^ and mtersects the ecliptic passage gets later by about 50 hatchet. There are numerous 
at two points, the nodes, which mmutes each day ; the tides get smaller clefts on the moon known 
hare a Wkward motion, going later ‘by about the same amount, as rills. Near the crater’ Thebit 
oomplete^round the sky m 18| but the matter is complicated by is the Straight Wall with one aide 

thereisanechpse tides. The tide is a combination The ori ^^ 0 ! tho c^tete k a 
of Hie sum These eclipses are^total of the two gravitational forces. matter of dispute There are two 

over an entire hemisphere. Even It i» without an atmosphere, a, facte 
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sun and moon, especially the 
latter, on the earth’s equatorial 
protuberance. It is a slow reeling 
of the earth’s axis, causing it to 
sweep out a circle in the sky, 47"^ 
in diameter, in a period of 26,000 
years. It was discovered by 
Hipparchus, It enables us to fix 
the date when the constellations 
were mapped out and named 
(about 2,700 b.c.), that being the 
date when the south pole occupied 
the centre of the region left blank 
by the early observers. 

Bibliography. The Moon, R. A. 
Proctor, 3rd ed. 1SS6 ; The Moon, 
Considered as a Planet, a World, 
and a Satellite, J, Nasmyth and 
J. Carpenter, 1903 ; The Moon, 
W. H. Pickering;, 1904 ; The Moon, 
W. Goodacre, 1931. 

Moon. Name sometimes used 
for the Estonian island of Muhu 
(q.v.) in the Baltic Sea. 

Moon, William (1818-94). 
British inventor. Born at Hors- 
monden, Kent, Dec. 18, 1818, he 
became partially blind as a child 
and totally blind in 1840. In 1845 
he iuvented a system of embossed 
tj^e for the blind, which was 
widely used. To facilitate the 
publication of the Bible in his type 
he invented a process of stereo- 
typing which much reduced the 
cost of production. So successful 
was his system that he extended it 
to foreign languages. His wife, 
horn bliud, had imagined horses as 
standing upright on two legs. 
Moon thereupon produced pic- 
tures in relief, which could be 
studied by blind people. He died 
at Brighton, Oct. 10, 1894. 

Moonlighters. Name given 
to^ perpetrators of outrages in the 
Irish agrarian disturbances of 
1880—87. Hollowing the rejection 
by the^ house of lords of the Com- 
pensation for Disturbances Bill, 
which was to check evictions and 
to restrain landlords, a series of 
outrages took place, usually at 
night. Murder, cattle-maiming, 
arson, and pillage were frequent, 
and the Moonlighters instituted a 
reign of terror which lasted until 
Balfour’s Crimes Act of 1887. See 
Coercion Acts ; Ireland. 

Moonlight Sonata. Composi- 
tion by Beethoven. Popular name 
given ^to the Sonata quasi una 
fantasia in C sharp minor, the 
second of two wMch together 
form Beethoven’s op. 27. The 
title is said to have been derived 
from an expression of Bellstab, the 
critic, who compared the first 
movement to a boat wandering 
by moonlight on tile Lake o1 
l^(^me. One of the most popular 
of Beethoven's pianoforte works, 


it was dedicated to the Contessa 
Giuletta Guicciardi. 

Moonrakers. Name applied to 
natives of Wiltshire. It is traced 
to a story of some countrymen who, 
seeing the moon’s reflection in a 
pond, tried to rake it out. But 
another version tells that they 
were smugglers who, surprised 
while dragging for hidden kegs of 
brandy, baffled the excisemen by 
assuming this simplicity. 

Moonstone, Semi-precious 
stone. It is a translucent, colour- 
less feldspar, mostly orthoclase or 
albite, which is usually cut en 
cahoelion^ but also faceted. It re- 
flects a bluish milky light, hence 
its name. It is also known as fish’s 
eye, wolf’s eye, and water opal. 

Moonstone, The. Novel by 
W. WiUvie Collins (g.i?.), first pub- 
lished in 1868. Turning upon the 
possession of a valuable diamond, 
the highly intricate plot, which 
abounds in dramatic situations, is 
developed in the successive narra- 
tives of the various parties to the 
drama. The novel is one of the 
first detective stories to command 
a place as serious literature. 

Moonta. Township of 8. Aus- 
tralia. It stands on Spencer Gulf, 
134 m. by rly. N.N.W. of Adelaide, 
and has carried on copper mining 
since 1861. Pop. 3,300. 

WoonviortiBotrychiumlimaria). 

Fern of the family Opbioglossa- 

ceae. A native of Europe, and the 

temperate and 

^ ^ cold regions of 

’ both h c 2n i- 

I , spheres, it ha.s 

M f ) a small tuber- 

'f ' ous rootstock 

I j and fleshy 

i I ’ roots. It pro- 

f I g|F“ duces a single 

' annual frond 

[ which is di- 

vided, one 

‘ branch bearing 

t ^ double row 

^ M of half-moon- 

n/r i mi. J shaped >leaf- 
Moon wort. Tke two 

branches of frond other 

branch having 
secondary branches which bear 
rows of leathery spore-capsules, 
ultimately splitting to release the 
spores. Formerly it was believed 
to have the magic power of loose- 
ning locks, holts, nails, etc. 

Moor. A term somewhat loosely 
applied to tracts of unenclosed, 
usually high lying land, not 
primarily used for pasture. It 
probably has its origin in a word 
meaning to die and thus originally 
connoted dead or sterile. The soil 
of ^ moorland is characteristically 
acid, be it relatively dry, or a deep, j 


L wet peat. Hence it is unfavourable 
to the growth of many crop plants. 
) On the other hand soil acidity en- 
[ courages the development of 
heather, bilberry, mat grass, and 
. a number of otlier oxyphilous 
< species, one or other ef which forms 
the predominating vegetation of 
moorland. In tJiis sense the term 
■ embraces the hogs of Ireland 
where sphagnum abounds, the 
mosses of the Peiuiine chain where 
cotton grass predominates, tfioso 
areas covered with deer .sedge in 
the west and north-west of Scot- 
land, on Exmoor and Bodmin moor 
in S-W. England, and the granite 
areas of the last locality, whi(!h 
have purple moor grass us their 
chief plant inhabitant. In a more 
restricted sense, the heather- 
covered grouse moors of Scotland, 
similar areas in Somerset, of the 
Pennines, the Wicdclow, and tiie 
Mourne mountains are more 
typical. Their vegetation re- 
sembles that of the lowland heath 
closely except in containing a 
greater proportion of liidiens, 
liverworts, and mosKcs and in that 
bilberry occurs in jilace of heather. 
Both have moderately free soil 
drainage and a relatively thin 
layer of peat in (arntrast to the wet 
conditions of the bog and num. 
The acid c()n<Iitions present favour 
the devolo])inent of the fungus 
Phuina with which hoather muat 
ostablisli mycorrhizul relatiojiH in 
order to live. In both, too, con- 
ditions Hucli as recurrent fire.s or 
strong winds prevail an<i so pre- 
vent the establishment of tn‘eH in 
luimbers sufficient to compete w ith 
the heather to its ultimato extinc- 
tion. See Mycorrliiza, Consult Tim 
British Islands an<l their Vegeta- 
tion, A. G. Tansley, liK59. 

Moor, Mat EKKOiciaeK Houvavx 
( 18o,i -1927 ). Mouth African statt's- 
man. After working in the Kimber- 
ley diamond, mines, 1872 89, ho 
settled in Natal, and in 18H6 w'sa 
elected to tho legislative arisemblv- 
Minister for native affairs, witira 
brief in terval. from 1893t{> UR>6. ho 
was identilied with all movements 
lurthering tho H(‘if-government of 
tho state, and in 1906 hecazno 
premier. Attending tho 1907 
colonial eonfereiK'e of premiers, in 
1910 ho held, conjiuntly with tho 
premiership, tho portfolio of <*om- 
moree ami induslries in the cabinet 
of Mouth Africa. Ho wna knighted 
in 1911, and died March IB, 1927. 

Moorcroft, VVhxiam (I872-' 
1046). f^rjtmh potter. Bom Mar. 

27, 1872, he studied an at M. Kan- 
mxgion and Paris. A skilled potto, 
painter, and chemist, he spent the 
greater part of his life in origfnat. 
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mg and developing the pottery 
named after him, exliibiting regu- 
larly at British and foreign ex- 
hibitions. In 1928 he was ap- 
pointed potter to Queen Mary, 
and showed 11 pieces of his ware 
at the Exhibition of British Art in 
Industry, 1935. He died at 
Trentham, Stalls, Oct. 14, 1945. 
He is represented at the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N.Y., 
U.S.A., and at Toronto art gallery. 

Moore, Albert Joseph (lS4i- 
1893). British painter. Born at 
York, Sept. 4, 1841, he studied 

at the York 
School of De- 
sign before 
going to the 
H.A. schools 
in London in 
1858. He went 
direct to na- 
ture, sketching 
in the Lake dis- 
trict, and the 
N. of France. 
He did much decorative work in- 
cluding mosaic panels for the 
central hall in the houses of parlia- 
ment. In 1883 he painted Reading 
Aloud, his best-known work. His 
chief pictures include : Blossoms 
(Tate Gallery), 1881 ,* Dreamers, 
1-882 ; Summer Night, 1890. He 
died Sept. 25, 1893. 

Moore, George (1852-1933). 
An Irish writer. He w^as born at 
Moore Hall, co. Mayo, Ireland, 
on Feb. 24, 1852. Educated at 
Oscott, he spent 10 years studying 
art in Paris, where he met Manet 
(whose portrait of him is in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York) 
and other Impressionists. Doubt- 
ful of his ability as a painter, he 
settled in London and became a 
writer. His first publications were 
poems, strongly influenced by 
Baudelaire : Flowers of Passion, 
1872, and Pagan Poems, 1882. 
These were without merit, and he 
abandoned poetry for prose. 

A Modern Lover, 1883, attracted 
little attention, but A Mummer’s 
Wife, 1885, and A Drama in 
Muslin, 1886, were among out- 
standing novels of their time. 
Esther Waters, 1894, most ambi- 
tious of his realistic novels, 
established his fame, and marked 
the end of his first phase. 

After the outbreak of the fci. 
African War, Moore, who adopted 
a pro-Boer attitude, lived in 
Dublin 1901-10. He wrote for 
the Abbey Theatre, and became 
absorbed in the revival of Irish 
as a living language. During his 
sojourn there he produced two 
"mportant volumes, The Untilled 
Held (short stenries), 1903 ; and 


The Lake, 

1905. Memoirs 
of My Dead 
Life, 1900, was 
the forerunner 
of a long auto- 
biographical 
work first ap- 
pearing as a 
trilogy Ave, 

Salve, Vale, 

1911-14, and 
later published in tw'o volumes as 
Hail and Farewell. 

The Brook Kerith (dramatised 
as The Passing of the Essenes, 
1931) — a romantic reconstruction 
of the life of Christ — marked the 
culmination of his powers as a 
stylist, though as literature it 
has been described as one of the 
most placid books in the language. 

To Moore’s later years belong 
two further autobiographical w^orks 
notable for brilliant dialogues : 
Avowals, 1919 ; and Conversa- 
tions in Ebury Street, 1924. 
The latter ranks with Hail and 
Farewell as a masterpiece of 
observation and philosophical dis- 
quisition. His last years were 
spent in revising his earlier works. 
He died in London Jan. 21, 1933. 

Whimsical, individualistic, and 
perverse, Moore antagonised many 
by his love of self-dramatisation 
and exaggeration. In his artistry 
and eloquence as a writer he has 
few equals. Consult Lives, J. 
Freeman, 1922 ; H. Wolfe, 1931 ; 
Letters (cd. J, Eglinton), 1942 ; 
G. M., Memories, N. Cunard, 1950. 

Moore, Grace (1901-1947). 
American singer and film actress. 
Born at Jellicoe, Tenn., U.S.A., 

Dec. 5, 1901, 
she was edu- 
cated there, 
and studied 
singing at 
Washington, 
After making 
her debut in 
musical com- 
edy at Boston, 
she later ap- 
peared in New 
York and in 1924 continued her 
singing studies in Europe, appear- 
ing in La Bohenie at Milan. She 
repeated her performance at the 
New York Metropolitan and scored 
an immediate success. She first 
appeared at Covent Garden in 
1935. Making her screen dbbut 
in 1930, she achieved great success 
in One Night of Love, 1935. 
Later films included Love Me 
Forever, The King Steps Out, 
For You Alone. She was killed 
in an air crash at Copenhagen 
airport on her way to Stockholm, 


Jan. 26, 1947. Her autobiography 
You’re Only Human Once ap- 
peared shortly after her death. 

Moore, Henry (1831-1895). 
British painter. Born at York, 
March 7, 1831, he studied under 
his father, and entered the R.A. 
schools in 1853. In 1886 he was 
elected A.R.A., and in 1893 R.A, 
A proHfic artist and frequent 
exhibitor, his chief works, paint- 
ings of the sea, include A White 
Calm, 1858 ; Catspaws off the 
Land, 1885 (Tate Gallery) ; Clear- 
ness After Rain, 1887 ; A Breezy 
Day in the Channel, 1888 ; 
Summer at Sea, 1893. He died at 
Margate, June 22, 1895. 

Moore, Henry (b. 1898). 

British sculptor. Son of a coal 
miner, he was born at Castleford, 
Yorks, July 30, 

1898, and edu- 
cated at the 
grammar 
school there. 

After the First 
Great War he 
studied at 
Leeds and the 
Royal College 
of Art. Indu- 
enced by negro 
and Mexican sculpture, his work 
w'as characterised by monument- 
ality and strength, displaying 
a strong feeling for the simple, 
rounded forms of life, and the 
effect of natural forces upon stone. 
In his later drawings, especially 
those inspired by scenes in London 
air raid shelters during the 
Second Great War, he achieved 
depth and originality of design 
more intricate than could be con- 
tamed in isolated objects of stone. 
Appointed a trustee of the Tate 
Gallery, 1941, he occupied a 
leading position among contem- 
porary sculptors, and held one-man 
exhibitions at the chief galleries of 
London and New York. He was 
made C.H. in 1955. Examples of 
his work are at the Tate Gallery 
and Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, and Museum of Modem 
Art, New York. See illus. in p. 637. 

Moore, Sir John (1761-1809). 
British soldier. Bom in Glasgow, 
Nov. 13, 1761, he was a son of Dr. 
John Moore (1729-1802), author 
of Zeluco- Educated at Glasgow 
High School, he entered the 51et 
Foot in 1776, and served in America 
during the War of Independence. 
In 1794 he was in Corsica, after 
which ho went on an expedition 
to Santa Lucia. He served against 
the Irish rebels in 1798, in the 
Netherlands in 1799, and in Egypt 
in 1802, by which time his reputa- 
tion as a soldier stood very high. 

11 




George Moore, 
Irish author 



Grace Moore, 
American singer 





Henry Moore, 
British sculptor 
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A/ier Laicrence 


Having been knighted, he was, in 
1803, chosen to command the 
troops at Shornclilfe, and it was 

there that he 
trained the 
reg i men t s, 
among them 
the 43rd and 
52nd, of the 
light division. 

In 1806 
Moore was 
sent to the 
Mediter- 
ranean, 
and in 1808 
he led a 
division on an abortive attempt 
to assist Sweden. Returning 
therefrom he was ordered to Portu- 
gal, and was soon in command of 
the Rritish troops there. Events 
made it necessary for him to fall 
back to Corunna, where his men 
turned and fought the French, 
Jan. 16, 1809. Moore was mortally 
wounded and died on the 17th. 
The circumstances of his burial are 
known through Rev. C. Wolfe’s 
poem. For six years, 17 8^-90, 
Moore was a Scottish M.P. He 
enjoyed the friendship of Pitt and 
the duke of York, who, like others 
in authority, thought highly of 
his soldierly qualities. See Corunna 
illus. p. 2392,* Peninsular War; 
cons-uU Lives, J. F. xMaurice, 1897 ; 
Carola Oman, 1953 ; Diary, ed. 
J. F. Maurice, 1904. 

Moore, Mary (1861-1931). 
British actress. Born in London, 
she made her stage dehut in 1885. 
After the death 


A volume entitled Poetical W(3rks 
of the Late Thomas Little appeared 
in 1801. In 1803 he wns appointed 
registrar of the x4dmiralty Court, 
Bermuda, but returned to England 
after a year, leaving a deputy. 

In 1806 appeared his Odes and 
Epistles, which included the Cana- 
dian Boat 8ong. A scathing criti- 
cism in The Edinburgh Review led 
to an abortive duel with Jeff rev 
(q.v.), after which the two com- 
batants became firm friends. In 
1807 the publication began of the 

Irish Melodics, 





After Lawrence 
(courtesy of 
Mr John Murray) 



Mary Moore, 
British actress 

Claude Harris 


of her first hus- 
band James 
Albery (q.v.) 
in 1889, she 
appeared 
under the 
management 
of Charles 
Wyndham, in 
whose pro- 
ductions she 
played the 
lead. Her earliest success was in the 
rdle of Ada Ingot in David Garrick, 
and she later appeared in plays by 
H. A. Jones and H, H. Davies. 
She marn^ Wyndham in 1916, 
and was joint proprietor with him 
of the Wyn&iam’s and New 
^Sieattes, She died April 6, 1931 
Moore, Thomas (1779-1852). 
Irish poet and biographer. Born in 
Dub^ May 28, 1779, the son of a 
gtoe^, he was educated at Trinity 
Odilege, and came to London in 
I7'ff9, In London, as elsewhere, his 
ei^mg personality and unusual 
gifts quickly procured for him a 
large circle of distinguished friends. 


wti t h music 
by Sir J ohn 
Stevenson, 
upon which 
Moore’s fame 
largel}^ rests. 
Like all his 
poetry, they 
are tuneful, 
graceful, but 
often artificial 
and without 
depth. The 
hi c 1 0 d i e s 
brought a fixed income of £500 a 
year, the brilliant and enormously 
successful Eastern poem Lalla 
Rookh (q.v.), 1817, brought £3,000, 
and Moore enjoyed a vogue second 
only to that of Byron. But the de- 
fault of Moore’s deputy in Ber- 
muda for £6,000 brought financial 
disaster, and Moore was compelled 
to seek refuge in Paris till 1822. 
He returned to London, and at his 
country house, Slopertoii Cottage 
in Wiltshire, spent the remainder 
of his life. In 1811 he married 
Bessie Dyke (d. 1865), an actress. 

The great work of the latter part 
of Moore’s life is his biography 
of Byron, 1830, which, though 
deficient on the critical side, 
remains the standard authority. 
He also issued an edition of Byron’s 
works, and wrote biographies of 
Sheridan, 1825 ; and Lord Edward 
EitzGerald, 1831. He received a 
literary pension of £300 in 1835, 
and a civil list pension in 1850. 
He died Feb. 25, 1852. 

Moore, Thomas Sturqe (1870- 
1944). British poet and artist. 
He w^as bom Mar. 4, 1870, and 
educated at 
Dulwich. He 
became a pupil 
of Charles 
Ricketts (of 
whom he later 
wrote a short 
biography) 
and was a 
distinguished 
wood e n- 

graver. His » ^ 

first volume, Briti'sh poet an7 artist 



The Vinedresser and Other Poems, 
appeared in 1899, and ho published 
his Collected Poems in 1932. His 
prose works included Art and Life, 
1910 ; and Armour for Aphrodite, 
1929. He died duly 18, 1944. 

Moorfields. London thorough- 
fare. Between Finsbury Pav(‘ment 
and Moor Lanc', E.C., it opems N. 
out of Fore Street. Its name is 
all that is left of an area onee fen- 
land, and more recently known as 
Finsbury Fields. First drained in 
1511, laid out into walks HFH), it 
was built over in the ISth and t‘arly 
19th centuries. Bethleni liosf)itai, 
formerly a convent, stood heix' from 
1676 until its ixmovalin 1815 toBt. 
George’s Fields, Lambeth. The old 
fields are covered by Finsburw 
Circus and 8quai'e. Near by is the 
well-known Moorfields oyc hospital. 

Moorgate. London thorougli- 
fare. Running N. from Lotlibiiry 
to London \Vall and Finsbury 
Pavement, it was named from a 
postern gate in the old ca'ty wall 
which opened into Moorfields. Tlui 
gate was set np in 1415, rebuilt 
in 1472, and taken down in 1762. 
In 1922 Moorgate Btreet with 
Finsbury Pavement b(‘cam(‘ Moor- 
gate. It wxis comjiaratively un- 
touched by the bombing of ihv. 
Second Great War. See Finsbury. 

Moor Hen. AIteniativ(‘ nanu' 
for the Water Ken (q.v.). 

Moorings. Arrangeiiuuit of 
chains, anchors, or heavy iron 
blocks, and buoys, to which ships 
can make fast, d’hey an; laid 
permanently in a harbour. Vc'hhcIh 
lying alongside a jetty arc' said to 
be moored tluu'e. Moorings for 
airsliiph took the form ol a lofty 
lattice mast of .stec'l, to tlie top of 
wliich th(i airsliip is fasteiual by 
the nose, swinging in any direction 
with the wind. A lift running 
inside the mast (iarries pasHengers, 
crew, and cargo from the* ground 
to the airship, wdiiic' pipes carry 
supplies of wat(‘r, gas, and engine 
fuel. One of the largest airship 
mooring masts was erected at 
Cardington, Beds. 

Moorish Architecture, JVinn 
commonly applied to the Hispano- 
Moresque style devehqied by the 
Moorish conquerors of Spain, and 
illustrated in such buildings as the 
mosque of Oca-dova and the Alham- 
bra at Granada. It fornuKl a dis- 
tinctive phase of Mahoriuxlan 
architecture^ (q.v.). See Andi. 

Moor Park. Name of two Fng- 
lisli parks. One is 1 m. E. of Rick- 
mansworth, Herts, and was en- 
closed about l4fK). The mansion 
w’as built in 1673, and reeoH" 
st meted in 1720. The park wna 
bought by Lord Leyerhulme, 1919. 
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and turned into a residential 
district. It has a famous golf 
course. Moor Panh is a station on 
the Met. rly. 

The house and land on the 
banks of the Wey 2 m. E. of 
Farnham, ^Surrey, was formerly 
known as Compton Hall, its name 
being altered to Moor Park, after 
the place in Herts, when it was 
bought by Sir William Temple 
about 1682. Here Swift, when Sir 
William’s secretary, 'wrote The 
Battle of the Books and Tale of a 
Tub, and first met Esther Johnson 
(Stella). The place is also as- 
sociated with Dorothy Osborne. 

Moors. Name in popular usage 
for the Muslim population of mixed 
Berber and Arab descent in N.W. 
Africa. The Mauri of the Maure- 
tanian kingdom of Homan ^ters 
were Berbers. The Arab irruption 
of the 8th century which led to the 
invasion of Spain resulted in some 
racial blending, and the subsequent 
return to Morocco of Hispanified 
Saracens (Moriscos) brought in an 
Andalusian element. The Arabic- 
speaking Moor is thus the resultant 
of many forces, social and ethnic. 
The name was extended by early 
Portuguese adventurers to the 
Arabian settlers in India and 
Ceylon. See Morocco ; Spain. 

Moose {Aloes America?ia). Larg- 
est living member of the deer 
family, distinguished by its size, 
long pendant muzzle, and broadly 
palmated antlers. It occurs under 
the name of elk in Europe ; but 
the name moose is restricted to the 
American species, which occurs in 
Canada and in the U.S.A. from 
Maine to N. Da- 
kota. Alaska is 
now its chief home ; 
incessant hunting 
has made it rare in 
the less remote 
forests of N. 

America. A fine 
male stands nearly 
7 ft. high, and 
weighs over 1,000 
lb. It keeps to the 
more secluded 
parts of the forest 
regions. 

In the summer 
it visits the 
swampy ground near lakes, but in 
winter resorts to the higher ground. 
Here it is usually found in families, 
consisting of the male and female 
and the young of the past two 
seasons ; and a “ yard ” is formed 
by treading down the deep snow. 
In the mating season the males are 
highly dangerous, fight furiously, 
and are often lured to destruction 
by hunters who imitate the cry of 


the cow moose. Notwithstanding 
its great size and clumsy appear- 
ance, the moose travels at great 
speed and with curious noiseless- 
ness through the densest forests. It 
is mainly hunted for sport, but its 
tiesh makes good venison, and its 
hide IS converted into leather. 
See Deer ; Elk ; Ice Age. 

Moosehead. Lake of Maine, 
U.S.A. The most extensive lake in 
New England, lying on the borders 
of Piscataquis and Somerset cos., 
it measures 35 m. bv 12 m. at ex- 
tremes, and covers about 120 sq. 
m. The Kennebec issues from its 
W. side. The lake lies at an alt. of 
1,000 ft., abounds in fish, and is 
the gateway to wild country fre- 
cjiuented by sportsmen. 

Moose Jaw. City of Saskat- 
chewan, Canada. It stands on 
Moose Jaw river, 398 m. W. of 
Winnipeg and 420 m. E. of Cal- 
gary, and is a divisional point on 
the C.P.R., served also by C.N.B. 
and Soo Line. An agricultural 
centre, it has the biggest stock- 
yards W. of Winnipeg. Pop. 
(1956) 29,603, 

Moot. Literally a meeting, the 
word being akin to meet. It was 
used among the Anglo-Saxons for 
meetings of freemen, and so we 
hear of folkmoots, shiremoots, and 
tlie like, while Witanagemot is 
another compound. It survives 
in English in the moot hall. Law 
students at the Inns of Court call 
their legal debates moots. See 
Folkmoot ; Witenagemot. 

Mop Fair. Statute fair formerly 
held in England at which farmers 
engaged servants and labourers. 

The name was 
derived from the 
circumstance that 
servants carried a 
mop as an indi- 
cation that they 
were waiting to 
be hired. Carters 
fastened to their 
hats a piece of 
whipcord, shep- 
herds a tuft of 
wool, grooms a 
sponge, and so on. 
Sometimes a 
second fair was 
held soon after the 
statute fair for the benefit of those 
persons not already engaged. 
Engagements made at a mop fair 
were for one year, but with the 
growing practice of hiring for 
shorter periods, mop fairs de- 
generated into pleasure fairs. 

Moplahs. A people partly of 
Arab origin mainly living in Mala- 
b.ar. Tradition has it that the 
Moplahs, whose local name is 


Mappilla, are descended from the 
union of Malabar women with Arab 
traders, who arrived on the Mala- 
bar coast in the 3rd century. As 
the fathers usually returned to 
Arabia, the custom grew up of 
giving the children the names of 
their mothers ; hence the word 
“ Mappilla,” and matriarchal cus- 
toms survived. By religion the 
Moplahs are fervent Muslims and 
their fanaticism has on occasion 
burst out in violence. The last 
serious outbreak was in 1922 and 
was suppressed only after serious 
fighting involving heavy cas- 
ualties. An attempt was made to 
enlist Moplahs into the Indian 
Army, and in 1897 a battalion 
was raised. The experiment proved 
a failure and the battalion was 
disbanded. The number of Moplahs 
is estimated at 1,500,000, 

Mopsus. In Greek legend, the 
name of two famous soothsayers ; 
(1 ) The son of Manto, the daughter 
of Tiresias {q.v.) and Apollo. Hav- 
ing built the city of Mallos in 
Cilicia, together with Amphilo- 
chus, the son of Amphiaraiis, a 
quarrel arose concerning the pos- 
session of it, in which both were 
slain. Mopsus had oracles at Colo- 
phon and Mallos, and Mopsuestia 
is named after him. (2) One of the 
Lapithae. Son of Apollo and one 
of the-nymphs, he took part in the 
voyage of the Argonauts, for whom 
he acted as seer. He died during 
the journey from the bite of a. 
snake in Libya. 

Moquegua. Maritime prov, of 
S. Peru. It is bounded S. by Tacna 
and W. by the Pacific. Traversed 
by the Andes, whose slopes are 
fertile and well populated, it pro- 
duces copper, silver, coal, marble, 
sulphur, etc. ; the vine is widely 
cultivated. Its area is 5,549 sq. m. 
Pop. (19.56 est.l 47,430. 

Moquegua, the capital of the 
prov., is 68 m. by rly. N.E. of the 
port of Punta Coles on the Pacific, 
which is connected by rly. 

Mora (Lat., delay). Term in 
Scots law for delay in pursuit of a 
legal remedy disentitling a person 
to relief by the courts. See Laches ; 
Limitations. 

Mora { Diinorphandra mora). 
Forest tree of the family Legu- 
minosae, native of British Guiana 
and Trinidad. It attains a height 
of 150-200 ft. ; its leaves are divi- 
ded into two rows of leaflets, and 
the small fiowers are combined in 
dense spikes. The large, woody 
pods each contain a kidney-shaped 
seed. The timber is of great value 
to the shipbuilder, being hard, 
tough, and close grained like oak, 
with no tendency to splintering. 



Moose. Specimen of the great 
Alaskan moose 

Amur. Mus. Nat. Hist. 
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Moraceae. Botanical term for 
the mulberry family, often included 
in Urticaceae [q.v.]. See Mulberry. 

Moradabad, Dist. and city of 
India in the Rohilkhand division, 
Uttar Union. The dist. is in the 
plains E. of the Ganges ; chief 
crops are 'wheat and millet. The 
city is on the Ramganga, and has 
small manufactures in brass and 
tin. Area, 2,288 sq. m. Pop. ( 1951 ) 
dist., 1,660,955; city, 161,854. 

Moraine (French). Rock waste 
accumulated on the surface of a 
glacier or ice sheet. Lateral 
moraines are found each side of a 
glacier, and are formed from the 
detritus which falls down the 
valley sides. The uniting of two 
tributary glaciers produces a 
medial moraine. Beneath the 
glacier or ice sheet is the ground 
moraine or moraine profonde. 
Material transported by the glacier 
and deposited at its snout by the 
melting of the ice forms a crescen- 
tic terminal moraine. 

Morality or Morality Play. 
Early form of the drama, which 
most probably developed out of the 
earher mystery and miracle plays. 
It is believed to have grown into 
popularity in the first half of the 
15th century. The morality dif- 
fered from the miracle play in that 
it was not concerned with the 
presenting of an established Bib- 
lical story with named characters, 
but was rather a play enforcing 
a moral truth or lesson, based upon 
the Christian ethic, by means of 
personified abstractions. The fact 
that such personifications ap- 
peared in some of the miracle 
plays suggests that in them may 
be found the origin of the morali- 
ties. Everyman, which allegorises 
man’s life and death, Mankind, 
Youth, Lusty Juventus, Nature of 
the Pour Elements, Hickscorner, 
and Magnificence, by John Skelton, 
are notable examples. 

Bibliography. The Medieval 
Stage, E. K. Chambers, 1903; Eng- 
lish Miracle Plays and Moralities, 
E. H. Moore, 1907 ; English Miracle 
Plays, Moralities and Interludes, 
A. W. Pollard, 4th ed. 1914. 

Moral Rearmament. Name 
given by Frank Buchman [q.v.) to 
the reh^ous campaign inaugurated 
by him in East Ham toyn hall, 
June, 1938. World Assemblies for 
Moral Rearmament were held at 
Interlaken, 1938, and Monterey, 
California, 1939. The movement 
attracted great attention and 
numbered several popular figures 
among its converts; but it lost 
ground when some of its prominent 
followers declared themselves con- 
scientious objectors to war, a 
doctrine which in view of the 


threat from Germany at that time 
was unpopular among the masses. 
It survived the Second Great War, 
and in 1948 three hotels were 
acquired at Caux, Switzerland, and 
the movement became the Moral 
Rearmament Foundation. See 
Oxford Group. 

Morand, Paul (b. 1888). A 
French diplomat and writer. Born 
in Paris, March 13, 1888, he was 
educated at the Sorbonne and 
Oxford University. Entering the 
French diplomatic service, he was 
secretary to the French embassy 
in Rome and Madrid. Liaison 
officer between the British minis- 
try of economic warfare and the 
French ministry of blockade, 1930- 
40, he was then Vichy ambassador 
to Rumania 1940-44. 

In 1921 he published his first 
novel, Tendres Stocks, but it was 
with the publication of Ferme la 
Nuit, 1922, and Ouvert la Nuit, 
1023, both of which were trans- 
lated into English, that he estab- 
lished a reputation as a graphic 
delineator of the sophisticated 
society of urban Europe after the 
First Great War, His principal 
characters were women, and his 
style, considerably influenced by 
the more tinsel side of the cinema, 
captured to a remarkable degree 
the after-the-war abandon of the 
1920s. L’Europe Galante, 1925, 
is a daring series of stories about 
women,while Buddha Vivant, 1927, 
was a not very successful attempt 
to probe the soul of Asia. Among 
his later novels were Magie Noire, 
1928; F16che d’Grient, 1932 ; Les 
Extra vagants, 1936. He also WTote 
a considerable amount ol free verse, 
and in 1942 published a life of do 
Maupassant. Journal d’un attach6 
d’ambassade, 1948, described his 
experiences in the diplomatic 
service. 

Morane-Saulnier. Firm of 
French aircraft designers and 
manufacturers with works at Pu- 
teaux and Ossun. Formed in 191 1, 
the company built some of the 
most successful monoplane fighters 
used by the French and British in 
the First Great War. In the later 
stages of the war the company 
developed small, high-speed fighter 
biplanes, similar to the Fokker 
fighter used by the German air 
force. Between the wars Morane- 
Saulnier concentrated upon single- 
seater fighters, and the M.S. 406, 
which was the standard fighter in 
France’s air force in 1939, was in 
action up to the defeat of France 
in 1940. During the occupation the 
Morane-Saulnier factory was com- 
pelled to work for the Germans and 
produced for the Luftwaffe the 


Fieselor Storch army cooperation 
monoplane. After the war the 
company specialised in fiuhters, 
trainers, and light civil aeroplanes. 

Morant, Sir Rorrrt Laurie 
(1863-1920). British civil servant. 
He was born April 7, 1803, and 
educated at Winchester and New 
College, O.xlord. He became tutor 
to the royal family of Siam, and 
was given the task of reorganizing 
the national system ot education 
in Siam. Returning to England, he 
joined the board of Education as 
examiner in 1894. In 1895 lu^ was 
made assistant director ot spec'ial 
inquiries and reports, and he made* 
his reputation by framing the 
Education Act of 1902. Permanent 
secretary of the board of Educa- 
tion, 1903-11. Morant was knighted 
in 1907, and in 1911 was h('l('Ct<‘<l 
by Lloyd George as first (‘hairman 
of the health insuraneo com- 
mission. The first .secretary of the 
ministry of Health, 1919 ho died 
on March 13, 1920. 

Morar. Loch ot Inverne.ss- 
shire, Scotland, in the very W. ot 
the county. It is 12 m. long, 
with an extreme breadth of 2. in. 
Its waters are carried to the sea 
by a short stream, d’he district 
around is called Morar. 

Moral (Ger. Murten). Town ot 
Switzerland, in the canton of Fri- 
bourg. It stands on the vS.E. side 
of Lake Morat, IS miles by rly. 
W. of Berne, and is connected by 
steamboat and rly, with N(Uichilt/<‘l. 
Its old town gate and walls are 
well prcHcrvecl, and in its town hall 
is a unique colleetiori of Burgun- 
dian weapons. Ur I3th-c(mtury 
castle, with a garrison ot 1/)(K) imsi, 
resisted the artillery of (fliark’s 
the Bold for 10 days before ttie 
battle of Morat, Juno 22, 1476, 
when Charles sustRinod a disas- 
trous defeat. Morat was taken 
from Savoy by the Swiss in 1475, 
and annexed to Fribourg in 1814. 
The lake has an area of lOJ sq. m., 
and is connocUid by tlu^ Broye 
with Lake Neuchdtcl. On its 
banks prehistoric ciw'ollings have 
been found. 

Morat is the imly Gorman- 
speaking and Protestant town in 
Fribourg. Pop. (est.) 3,5/X). 

Moratalla. Town of Spain, m 
the prov. of Murcia. It stands on 
an affluent of the river Segura, 40 
m. N.W. of Murcia, and 6 m. E. of 
Calasparra station. Wine an<l 
olive oil are proiluoed ; a coarse 
kind of cloth, soap, and alcohol 
are made. Pop. (1950) 14,117. 

Moratorimn i \M. mora, delay ) 
Literally, postponement, a piwiod 
in which no business engagements 
can be completed, or debt* or 
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other liabilities enforced. In times 
when a financial panic is feared, a 
government will sometimes declare 
a moratorium for a certain number 
of days, thus giving public confi- 
dence a chance to recover. On the 
outbreak of the Fii'st Great War a 
royal proclamation declared a 
moratorium of a month in Great 
Britain for all bills of exchange. 
On the outbreak of the Second 
Great War, the Courts (Emergency 
Powers) Act prevented the re- 
covery of most debts without the 
leave of the court. 

Morava. River of Moravia, also 
known as the March {q.v.). 

Morava. River of Yugoslavia. 
It is formed by the junction of the 
southern Morava and the western 
Morava, which occurs near Krushe- 
vatz. The S. Morava rises in the 
height of land stretching E. from 
the Kara Dagh, above Uskub, 
partly in Serbia and partly in Bul- 
garia, from the other side of which 
Hows the Vardar, and its course is 
N. to its junction with the W. 
Morava, which rises in the Gotija 
range, S. of Usliitse. The com- 
bined rivers, known as the Morava, 
wnid N., and faU into the Danube, 
after a course of about 250 m., near 
Semendria. The Morava and the 
Vardar form a great natural sunl^en 
corridor in the Balkans from Bel- 
grade to Salonica. 

Moravia. Central portion of 
the republic of Czecho-Slovakia, 
formerly the Austrian prov. of 

Mahren in Aus- 
tria-Hungary. 

Physically it is 
separated from 
the rest of the 
republic and is 
almost wholly 
the basin of the 
March or Morava, 
sloping S. to- 
wards the basin 
of Vienna from the Sudetes on the 
N.W., except in the N.E., where 
the Moravian Gate, between the 
Sudetes and the Carpathians, leads 
N. to Silesia and Galicia. The 
Thaya valley is roughly the S. 
boundary, separating Moravia 
from Slovakia. The height of land 
between Moravia and Bohemia 
averages 1,500 to 2,000 ft., with 
passes near Jihlava and Zwittau. 
The March is the chief river, for the 
Oder and the Vistula merely begin 
within the province ; its main 
affluent is the Thaya, which is fed 
by the Jihlava, Svitava, and 
Suratka. 

A quarter of the country is 
forested, chiefly with pines and 
oaks. Rather more than half is 
cultivated, and, the soil being fer- 


tile, Moravia was in many respects 
the most productive agricultural 
province of the Dual Monarchy 
of Austria-Hungary. In the S., 
maize, fruit, and vines ; in the 
centre, wheat, barley, and sugar 
beet ; and in the N., rye, oats, flax, 
and potatoes are the staple farm 
products. Cattle are numerous, 
especially in the Moravian Gate ; 
horses thrive in the centre ; goats 
and merino sheep are numerous. 
Coal is mined on the Silesian 
border, W. of Brno ; iron ore is 
mined in the Sudetens. Brno is the 
capital ; other towns being Ost- 
rava, Olomouc, Jihlava, and Pre- 
rov. The rly. system partially 
centres on Brno, but in the S.W. 
and on the E., main lines from 
Prague and Silesia respectively run 
to Vienna without touching Brno ; 
the main line between Brno and 
Prague is not direct, but is diverted 
to the N. 

Before the advent of the Magyar 
hordes in central Europe, Moravia 
was inliabited by Slavs. In the 9th 
century the people became Chris- 
tians, at the histance of the Greek 
missionaries, Cyril and Methodius. 
Moravia was held by the Czech 
rulers of Bohemia during the 10th 
century, and Ottakar II, 1253-78, 
who had governed Moravia during 
his father’s lifetime, extended the 
Czech power to the Adriatic. 
King Matthias of Hungary also 
ruled over Moravia and Silesia, and 
was succeeded by Vladislav of 
Poland, who had been elected to 
the throne of Bohemia in 1471. 
After the fateful fight at Mohacs, 
the Hapsburgs came to power ; in 
1612 Matthias, who had ruled 
Moravia for four years, became 
king of Bohemia, and Moravia 
became part of the empire defin- 
itely under Hapsburg control. In 
1849 Moravia, was made a separate 
prov. of Austria. From 1918 its 
history belongs to that of Czecho- 
slovakia, of which it ceased to be 
an administrative unit Jan. 1,1949. 

Moravians on Moeavian 
Beethben. Protestant sect, also 
known as the Unitas Eratrum or 
Bohemian Brethren. Descent is 
claimed from a division of the 
Hussites at Prague about 1450, 
which secured episcopacy from a 
Waldensian bishop in Austria in 
1467, but endured much persecu- 
tion, especially in Bohemia. In 
1722 a few families fled from 
Moravia to Saxony under the 
leadership of a carpenter named 
Christian David, and united with 
a Lutheran community founded 
by Count Zinzendorf (1700-60) at 
Berthelsdorf. The community 
was originally called Bethel and 


later Herrnhut (Watch of the 
Lord) ; it definitely separated 
from Lutheranism in 1727, when 
the title Moravian Brethren was 
revived. Elders were now elected 
and one was consecrated bishop. 

Zinzendorf was banished from 
Saxony in 1736 on a charge of 
poHtical intrigue, and spent the 
rest of his life travelling about 
Europe and establishing branches 
of the sect. He visited England 
in 1737, and for a time had in- 
fluence with the Wesleys. In 1749 
he purchased Lindsey Place, Chel- 
sea, and secured a lease of the site 
of Beaufort House. The stables 
were turned into a chapel, and the 
other premises into a residence for 
the families connected with it. 
Later used as an orphanage, it 
was sold in 1770. An Act of 
parliament (22 Geo. II c. 30) was 
secured by Zinzendorf to exempt 
Moravians from military service, 
and Bishop Wilson of Sodor and 
Man undertook a general super- 
vision of the community. A 
chapel was opened in Fetter Lane, 
London, and several branches, 
among them the community at 
Fulneck, near Leeds, were formed. 

The sect is said to number about 

100.000 adherents ; it had in 1948 
in the U.K. 42 congregations and 
preaching stations with 3,043 
communicants. Organized in four 
provinces in Great Britain, JST. 
America, S. America, and Ger- 
many, it is famed for its mission- 
ary zeal, having sent out over 

2.000 missionaries to the heathen. 
Its theological position is close 
to that of Evangelical Lutherans. 

Moray. One of the ancient 
provinces of Scotland. It included 
roughly the modern counties of 
Moray, Nairn, and Banff, and part 
of Inverness. 

Moray ob Mubeay, Eabl oe. 
Scottish title borne since 1561 by 
the family of Stewart. Moray was 
the name of one of the seven old 
Scottish earldoms, held early in 
the 14th century by Sir Thomas 
Randolph, a kinsman of Robert 
Bruce. After the death of the 
3rd Randolph earl in 1346, it was 
held by Henry, diilie of Lancaster, 
and then by several members of 
the Dunbar family. No family 
held it very long until it came to 
the Stuarts. 

The best known of aU earls of 
Mor^y was James Stewart (vJ.). 
The title passed to his daughter’s 
husband, James Stuart, and to 
his descendants in turn until the 
present day. Alexander, 5th ear) 
(d. 1700), was secretary of state 
in Scotland before the Revolution 
of 1689. Francis, 9th carl, was 
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Earl of Moray, 
Scottish noble 


made a British peer as Baron 
Stuart in 1796. Archibald, 19th 
earl (b. Nov. 14, 1894), succeeded 
his brother in 1943. The eldest 
son is known as Viscount Doune. 
Pron. Murry. 

Moray, Jaivies Stewabt, 1st 
Earl of {c. 1530-70). Scottish 
noble. An illegitimate son of 
James V, his mother was Margaret 

Erskine. He 
was sent to the 
university of 
St. Andrews, 
and was soon 
heard of as 
leading a force 
that repelled a 
small French 
invasion of Fife. 
He became pro- 
minent in Scot- 
land soon after the accession of his 
half-sister Mary to the throne. A 
supporter of the reformed teaching, 
he j oined the lords of the congrega- 
tion in opposing the queen mother, 
and, having got military aid from 
England, brought about the treaty 
of Edinburgh and the departure 
of the queen’s French auxiliaries. 
For a time after Mary returned 
from France in 1561, Moray had 
great influence with her, but a 
breach sewn came, its immediate 
cause being her marriage with 
Harnley, Moray was exiled, and 
was^ still away when on Mary’s 
abdication in 1567 he was chosen 
regent. He was responsible for 
her defeat at Langside, and he 
ruled the country, on the whole 
successfully, until shot as he rode 
through Linlithgow, Jan, 21, 1570, 
by James Hamilton of Bothwell- 
haugh. He was buried in S, 
Giles’s, Edinburgh. 

Moray married a Keith, daugh- 
ter of the 1st Earl Marischal, 
and left two daughters. His char- 
acter has been fiercely attacked, 
especially his conduct towards 
there is no reason to 
believe, that he was more treacher- 
ous, avaricious, or hypocritical 
^an other nobles of bis times. 
Aee Mary Queen of Scots. 

„^?3ray Firth. Arm of the 

North Sea on the N.E. coast of 
oeotland. It extends inland for 
^arly 40 m. and has a breadth 
from Tarbat Ness to Burghead 
o 6 ^ sometimes said 

to embrace the whole extent of 
water between Duncansby Head, 

^ Kinnairds Head 

in Aberdeenshire. 

Morayshire. Maritime co. of 
Elginshire until 
1920. Its area is 476^ sq. m., and 
It has a coast-line of 33 m. on the 
Moray Firth. The co. is moun- 


tainous in the S., 
where are the 
Cromdale Hills, 
with heights ex- 
ceeding 2,000 ft., 
but it becomes 
less so as the low 
district along the 
coast isapproach- 
ed. Among rivers 
are the Spey, 
Findhorn, Lossie, 
and Hi vie. There 
are several small 
lakes ; Lochin- 
dorb is the larg- 
est ; Spynie, hav- 
ing been drained, 
is but a fraction 
of its former size. 
VTieat, oats, bar- 
ley, potatoes are 
grown ; cattle, 
borses, and pigs 
are reared ; there 
are valuable fish- 
eries ; and the 
co. has important 
distilleries. The 
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Morayshire. Map of the maritime county on the east 
coast of Scotland also called Elginshire 


chief places are Elgin, the ca town, certain metals, notahlv aluminium 
Lossiomoutfr Forres, Rothes, (red), iron (violet), and <-hromium 
Burgheacl, Foc^bers, and Gran- (maroon), insoluble eonqKmnds 
towmon-Spey. The greater part of fast to light aiv I'onned. Tim dim 
the Cul bin Sands, deposited by a covery by Nicholson in 1862 that 
storm c. 1694, has been reclaimed insoluble dyi^s can ho oonvmdi'd to 

ower parts of the co. were visited tion greatly ineroas^'d ihv rangi^ of 
by devastatmg floods. The chief colours which could bo nroduCce 
antiquities are ecclesiastical re- by mordants. In wool dyeing the 
mains at Elgin, Pluscarden, and usual process is to dye. the fibre arid 
rmned castles at bpymc, develop the insoluble compound 
Lochmdorb, and Lew Dufius ; and by treatment with the mo Hant 

; inordantH arc alu rilin': 

unites with Nairnshire to form a co. iura salts, esfiocially the suinhutc 

^°T?- tHrtnraks wWl'/ inm 

Morbihan. Hept. of I ranee, tin, and chrcmiium Halts are also 
with 1 area of ^'738 

n itn an area ol 2, /3S sq. m. it has dants, chiefly tannic at'id and anil 

zSt? r ; 

du-Norl S; ttatd £ 

Maritime. Except for the Mon n. / arm then 

tagnes Noires on its N boundary rJnh '} i phospho-tungwten- 

£= t “ vlaS -- 

some 30 m, long, running E and O Character m tht' 

Vilame estuary are features of Morden Part nf the jirl r* 

rhe coast ; BelJe-t le and Grobc are of Merton an 1 en (ft 
the chief islands. Towns inoliide Morden u' 

Vannes, the capital, Lorient. and BlackheaTh.^^lfbn S Tv' 
Pontivy. Pop. (1954) 620,978. Wren for Sr ^ 

aSf •; “dStsirunf - ‘”7.'' “ 

.TiSKis '".sss'™K=r’,, , 

The most important mordant dye Arthur^ aW '"'Tr ‘'f ''f*"- 
18 madder, of which the coloT. the^ 

mg principle is alizarine wT I""*' 

izarme. With great battle lio wa« slain by Anlitir 
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at the very moment that he gave 
the king his deathblow. In some 
versions of the legend he was the 
lover of Queen Guinevere. 

Mordvin. People of Finnic 
stock, numbering alioiit 1,000,00() ; 
most of them live in the middle 
Volga region of Raissia. They 
comprise m the tS. the dark Mok- 
sha, in the N. the blond Erzya. 
They are husbandmen and wood- 
workers. Nature-worship survives 
under a veneer of Christianity. 

Mordvinia. A.S.S.R. of the 
R.S.F.8.R. It lies W. of the Sura 
river, and is drained in the W. 
by i-ho Moksha, near which are 
dense forests. Elsewhere the black 
earth soil is cultivated to produce 
rye, oats, wheat, hemp, flax, 
potatoes, and leguminous plants. 
There arc distilleries, flour mills, 
sawmills, and factories producing 
starch, vegetable oils, and plant 
fibres. The capital is Saransk. 
Area 10,100 sq. m. Pop. (est.) 
1,200,000, of whom about a third 
are of Mordvin stock. 

More. Pylk e or eo. of Norway, 
between the Dovrefjeld and the 
Atlantic. It has a long coastline 
indented by many fiords, of which 
the Romsdal, Halsc, and Haro are 
the largest. Most of the area is 
above 3,000 ft. alt. The chief 
towns are Kristi ansund, Aalesund, 
and Molde. Fishing is the princi- 
pal industry. Area 5,812 sq. m. 
Pop. (1950) 191,438. 





Sir Anthony More 
Dutch painter 


More, Sir Anthony (c. 1512- 
r. 1576). Dutch portrait painter. 
Anthonis Mor, also called Antonio 

M 0 r o , was 
born at 
Utrecht, was a 
pupil of Jan 
van S c o r e 1 , 
and was in- 
fluenced by 
Joost van 
Cleef. He was 
admitted to 
the guild of 
U t r 0 c li t in 
1547, and went to Brussels, Rome, 
and in 1552 to Spain, where he be- 
came court painter to Philip II. In 
England, 1553-54, he painted a 
portrait of Queen Mary and was 
knighted, but he returned to the 
Netherlands and was patronised by 
Alva. Ho died at Antwerp. His 
chief works are Five Members of 
the Order of S. John of Jerusalem, 
1541 ; Two Canons of Utrecht, 
1544; Philip 11 and Mary of Parma; 
Sir T. Gresham, in the National 
Portrait Galler 3 ^ 


More, Hannah (1745-1833). 
British author. Born Feb. 2, 1745, 
at Stapleton, Glos, she was the 
daughter of a schoolmaster and 


a precocious child. Her first con- 
siderable work was a pastoral 
drama. The Search after Happi- 
ness, 1762. Com- 
ing to London 
in 1774, she be- 
came intimate 
with Garrick 
Johnson, Burke, 
and other liter- 
ary lights. Gar- 
rick produced 
two of her 
tragedies, 
Percy, 1777 
and The Fatal Falsehood, 1779. 
She spent her later years in retire- 
ment at Cowslip Green, near 
Bristol, where she wrote On Female 
Education, 1709 ; and a novel, 
Coelebs in Search of a Wife, 1809. 
Famous for charitable activities, 
she died Sept. 7, 1833. Consult 
Lives, H. Thompson, 1838 ; A. M. 
B. Meakin, 1911 ; M. G. Jones, 
1952 ; Letters, edited R. B. John- 
son, 1925. 

More, Sir Thomas (1478-1535). 
English statesman, author, and 
saint. He was born in Milk Street, 
Cheapside, Feb. 7, 1478. His father, 
J olm More, became a knight and a 
justice of the king’s bench. His 
mother w'as Agnes, daughter of 
Thomas Graunger. From S. An- 
thony’s grammar school in Thread- 
needle Street he was admitted, 
about 1489, into the household of 
Cardinal Morton In 1492-94 he 
was at Oxford, w’here, a pupil of 
Grocyn and Linacre, filled with en- 
thusiasm for the new learning, he 
studied Greek, Latin, French, 
theology, and mu.oic, and began 
his lifelong friend.ship with John 
Colet. In London began his friend- 
ship with Erasmus, and in 1501 he 
was called to the bar. 

More lectured on S. Augustine’s 
De Civitate Dei at S. Lawrence’s, 
Old Jewry, was for three years 
reader at Furnival’s Inn, and with 
a view to holy orders placed him- 
self under the direction of the 
brothers of the Charterhouse. He 
secretly wore a hair shirt, fasted 
much, and each day heard Mass, 
but gave up the idea of the priest- 
hood in 1503. He became M.P. in 
Jan., 1504, and, continuing his close 
study of the new learning, was 
especially influenced by the Life 
and Writings of Pico della Miran- 
dola, a translation of which from 
the original Latin he published in 
1510. He visited Louvain and 
Paris in 1508, and became bencher 
of Lincoln’s Inn, 1509, and reader, 
1511 and 1516. Under-sheriff of 
London, 1510, while an envoy in 
Flanders, 1515, he planned his 
fascinating Utopia, 1616. 



Regarded with apparent high 
favour by Henry VI 11, he was ap- 
pointed speaker of the house of 
commons, 1523, and staunchly de- 
fended the privileges of the house 
against Wolsey, whom he suc- 
ceeded as lord chancellor in 1529. 
An ardent reformer of the school 
of Erasmus, he took alarm at the 
course which the Reformation was 
taking in England. Conscience 
compelled him to resign the chan- 
cellorship in 1532, when Henry 
claimed to be the one supreme 
head of the Church of England. 
Though willing to swear political 
fidelity to the king, he refused in 
1534 to take any oath that should 
impugn the spiritual authority of 
the pope. Committed to the Tower, 
April 17, 1534, and indicted for 



high treason in Westminster Hall, 
July 1, 1535, he was executed on 
July 6, 1535, the king changing the 
sentence from hanging to behead- 
ing. His body was buried in the 
church of S. Peter ad Vincula in the 
Tower, and, according to tradition, 
reinterred in Chelsea Old Church. 

More was twice married, first, in 
1505, to Jane Colte, of Newhall, 
Essex, by whom he had three 
daughters (Margaret, Elizabeth, 
and Cicely) and one son (John), 
and, secondly, about 1511, to Alice 
Middleton, a widow. His family 
included also his stepdaughter 
Alice and an adopted daughter 
Margaret Giggs. His domestic life 
is described as his Utopia writ 
large. His house at Chelsea, built 
1520, was demolished in 1740. In 
part of what was once the garden 
stands the reconstructed (>osby 
Hall. In addition to the Utopia, 
More is the reputed author of a 
Life of Richard III ; he also wrote 
a tractate on The Four Last 
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Things, and in the Tower his Other important w^orks are_: Or- 
Dialogue of Comfort, Utopia, pheus, Jason^ Golgotha (all in the 
In 1935 More, with John Fisher, Luxembourg), Diomed, 1860, Sal- 
was canonised per via straordin- omc, and Helene, 1880. He died 
aria ; i.e., he was made a saint in April 18, 1898. 
dew’ of his mardTrlom, although Moreau, Jean Victor Marie 
he had not performed the two (1763-1813). French soldier. Born 
miracles senerallv held necessary Aug. 11. 1/63, at Morlaix, the son 

f • j • rriu ^ r\-C n Ici Tfx’TiT* Via 


for canonisation. The gesture 
marked the pope’s interest in 
England and his pleasure at the 
large number of English pilgrims 
who had visited Rome during the 
Holy Year. The ceremony was 
p>erformed on May 19, 1935, in 
the presence of some of More’s 
descendants and 8,000 British pil- 
grims led by the R.C. archbishop 
of Westminster. More was the 
hrst British saint since the Refor- 
mation. His festival is July 6. 


- of a lawyer, he 
was educated 
WMI for the law at 
Rennes, wfoere 
he made him- 
self notorious 
by his leader- 
ship of the 
students in 
their disorders. 

J. V.M Moreau, jn 1 79 0 he 
French soldier . . , ^ i 

joined the 

revolutionary army, and, coming 




Bibliography. Lives, iV. H. early to the front, was, in 179^ 
Hutton, 2nd ed,, 1900 ; C. Hollis, made a general. He commanded a 
1934 ; R. W. Chambers, 1935 ; division in Flanders, after which 
J. R. O’Connell, 1935 ; D. Sargent, he led an army into Germany. 
1936 ; A. Cecil, 1937. The Utopia, After some successes he was com- 

with Ro^r s Life of More and some retreat, this able perform- 

letters, W. G. Sampson, 1914. ^ , it x f • 

^ ^ ance, however, adding to his repn- 

Morea, The (perhaps from Gr. Nation. In 1797, suspected as a 

monm, mulberry, from its resem- traitor, he Io.st his command but 

blance m shape to a mulberry leaf), in 1 799 he was given a high position 

Medieval name for the part of Italy, where he 

Greece anciently called the Pelo- jgj another masterly retreat. 

^nnesus Since the liberation of Xn 1800 Moreau assi.sted Bona- 

Greece from Turkish rule, the parte to overthrow the Directory. 

name Peloponnese has come mto He then led an army against the 

use for thi.s ar^. Austrians, ending a successful cam- 

Jexn (1856-1910). paign with the victory at Hohen- 

Greek-born French poet. Born at linden {q.v.)^ Dec. 3, Partly be- 

Athens, April 15, 1856, he became cause of his republican views, he 

a leader of the Symbolist school of fell under his master’s displeasure. 

poetry ^ in France. His early He was tried and, although the 

included Les CantUenes, charge was not proved, was ban- 

1886, and Le Pelerin Passionifo, ished for complicity in a plot 

1891. Later he^ adopted a classic against Napoleon, and spent the 

^verity style m such volumes as next few years in America, where 

married a Creole. In 1812 he 
VieiUe Prance, 1903 and in Ins joined the Allied service, and was 

y^e-drama, Iphig5nie^ h Aulis, mortally wounded at the battle of 
1905, strragiy reminiscent of Dresden, Aug. 27, 3813. He died 
junpides. He died March 31, 1910. on September 2. 

Mo^au, Gustave (1826-98). Morecambe and Heysham. 
French painter. Born at Paris, Seaport, holiday resort, and bor. 
Apru 6, 1826, he studied at the of Lancashire. It stands on More- 

Bay, 5 m. from Lancaster, 
mbited at the Salon, 1852. The Heysham harbour, completed 1 904 

the Minotaur was and covering 300 a.cres, is a British 
exhi^ted, 1855, and Oedipus and Rlys. (formerly L.M.S. Rly.) pas- 
the Sphinx at the Salon, 1864. senger and goods seaport’ to and 

r I ' N. Ireland, 

^ ^ ^ Hi'ge holiday resort 

Moreeambe and Heysham. Part of the promenade of ^ great range 

this popular Lancashire holiday resort of popular enter- 
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tainments. It has been called the 

“ gateway to tiic Lakes.” The fine 

promenade gives magnificent views 

across the bay of 

the mountains in 

the Lake District, 

but except at high 

tide there is little 

sea. During the \ \ 

Second Great War VY / | 

there was a R.i\.F. 

training centre 

PfUl flOol \ Morecambe and 
hmeoo_]o,.(l.,„l) Heysbam arn.3 

Morecambe Bay. Extensive 
inlet on the coast of Lancashire 
and Westmorland, England. It ex- 
tends 17 m. inland to the mouth of 
the river Kent, and measures 10 ni. 
in breadth from the S.E. point of 
Walney Island to FkaTwood, Be- 
sides the Kent, the Lime, Wyre, 
and several smaller rivers empty 
into Morecambe Buy. At high tidt^ 
a bore runs up tlie river estuaries ; 
at low water much ot th<‘ ari'a is 
bare .sand, the rivers forming nar- 
row impermanent chaniuds. 

Moree. Mimi(‘i])alitv of New 
South Wales, Austi’ulia, On the 
Gwydir river, it is 413 m. by rly. 
N.N.W. of Sydney on a hraiudi 
with a railhcsid at Mungmdi on the 
Queensland bordtT, It has medi- 
cmal baths and a st.ate (‘xperi- 
mental farm. Pop. 4,100. 

Morel {Mo}cJu'lla e.'indoifa). Ed- 
ible fungus of the family Aseomy- 
cetes. A native* of tempera'tiC 



j f. ^ 






Morel. Specimens of the edible fuagu* 

regions in botli hrmiKphen*^. it hafl 
a short, white, tafM*ring sforn, and 
a swollen head, whose Hurfaee is 
broken into a network of ribs 
enclosing deep i>olygonal pits, 
varying in colour from vellowlsh, 
tlirough brown, to oH vc. both stem 
and head are hollow. M/ireM have 
been considered a delicacy since 
classical fim/js, atul arc gcnerallv 
dried and u.sod for flavouring. They 
seem to prefer ilisturbetl ground 
and burnt areas. There are several 
allied Bpecies, equally good m food, 
one of them, Smith’s Morel {M, 
crassipes, var, Hmiihiana) attaining 
a height of a foot, with a din motet 
of 7 ina. iS'ee Mushroom. 
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Morelia. City of Mexico. The 
capital of Michoacan state, it 
stands in a mountainous district, 
6,400 ft. alt., 230 m. W. of Mexico 
City by rly. Its most prominent 
buildings are the handsome cathe- 
dral and the state-house. Chief 


stration, thereafter under the gov- 
ernment of its own burgomaster 
and council, the inhabitants mak- 
ing choice of Belgian or German 
legal rights and military service. 
The village of Neutral-Moresnet, 
or Kalmis, was the centre of the 


Near the town is much beautiful 
scenery, notably along the Exeter 
road. Pop. (1951) parish, 1,617. 

Moreton-in-the-Marsh. Mar- 
ket town of Gloucestershire, Eng- 
land, 16 m. N.E. of Cheltenham. 
It has a broad main street and fine 


among its educational establish- 
ments is San Nicolas de Hidalgo 
college, the oldest institution of the 
kind in Mexico. Cotton and wool- 
len goods, sugar, cigars, cheese, and 
pulque are manufactured. Founded 
as Valladolid in 1541, Morelia be- 
came the state capital in 1582, and 
received its present name in 1828 
in honour of Morelos, a revolu- 
tionary. Pop. (1950) 63,245. 

Morelia. Town of Spain, in the 
prov. of CasteUon. Perched high 
up in the mts., 36 m. S.W. of Tor- 

tosa, it is built 
7 in the form of 
an amphitheatre, 
and girdled by 
Moorish walls and 
towers. It was a 
medieval fortress 
protecting Valen- 
cia against Ara- 
Morellaarms gon, and has a 
Gothic church, 
founded in 1317. Blankets and 










i 
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if K#:» in cr Motetoii-in-the-Marsh, Gloucestershire. The market 

t ball, leit, and the old tollhouse, right 

15 m. S.W. of the 

bay. The neighbouring locality 17th century houses. The White 




Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Gloucestershire, The market 
hall, leit, and the old tollhouse, right 


developed into Queensland. 

Moreton Bay Chestnut {Cast- 
anospermum australe). Tall ever- 
green tree of the family Legu- 
minosae, and a native of Aus- 


Hart inn is associated with Charles 
I, and in the cottage hospital are 
preserved the chair, cushion, and 
footstool used by him at his trial, 
Moreton is a riy. junction. Four 


tralia. It has a smooth bark, and Shires Stone, U m. outside the 


sashes are made. Morelia was the 
chief stronghold of the Carlist 
Cabrera, who twice defeated the 
forces of Queen Christina here in 
1838 ; it vvas taken by Espartero 
in 1840. Pop. (1950) 4,786. 

Morelos. Small inland state of 
Mexico. It is situated immediately 
S. of the Federal dist. which sur- 
rounds the city of Mexico. In the 
mountainous N. the climate is 
cold ; the S. occupies part of the 
slope of the Mexican plateau, and 
has a hot climate. The first sugar- 
cane plantations were estabfiahed 
here by Cortes, and the sugar in- 
dustry is still predominant ; rice, 
coffee, cereals, and fruits are 
grown. Silver, copper, and zinc 
are mined. Cuernavaca is the 
capital. Area 1,916 sq. m. Popu- 
lation (1950) 272,842. 


the large leaves are broken into 
two rows of pointed oblong leaflets. 
The flowers are at first canary- 
coloured, becoming a rich scarlet, 
and hang in loose sprays. The 
large, oblong, woody pods contain 



town, marks the meeting place of 
Glos, Oxon, Warwickshire, ^.nd 
Worcs. Pop. (1951) parish, 1,798. 

Moretto, II (1498-1554) Ital- 
ian painter. Born at Rovato, near 
Brescia, his real name was Aless- 
andro Bonvicino, and he was a 
pupil of Ferramola. Influenced by 
Romanino, Titian, and Raphael, 
he painted religious pictures aud 
some portraits. In 1521 he was 
engaged on frescoes with Ro- 
manino, in S. Giovanni, Brescia. 
His other works include Christ 
with His Cross, at Bergamo, 1518 ; 
The Ascension, 1526 ; Martin- 
engo Cesaresco, 1526, in the 
National Gallery, London ; Ma- 
donna with S. Cecily, 1540 ; Christ 
in the House of Levi, 1542. The 
master of Moroni, he was noted 
for technique in chiaroscuro. He 


More Pork. Popular name for 
a species of nightjar, Podargus 
cuvieri. It occurs in Australia and 
Tasmania, and is so called from the 
sound of its cry. It is also called 
frogmouth, in allusion to its large 
mouth. It is dull grey in colour. 

Moresnet. Village and dist. of 
Belgium. It lies on the E. frontier 
of the prov. of Li6ge, 4 m. S.W. of 
Aixda-Chapelle (Aachen), and con- 
tains rich zinc deposits, under the 
Vieillo Montagne, or Altenberg, 
worked by a Belgian company. 
During 1816-1919 Moresnet was a 
neutr^ state, until 184J under 
joint Belgian and Prussian admini- 


Moreton Bay Chestnut. Foliage, flower, 
and fruit of the Austridian evergreen 

beans, which are said to taste, ais 
they look, like chestnuts, hence 
the name. The heart-wood is dark- 
coloured, and is valued by cabinet- 
makers and turners ; but it shrinks 
considerably in drying. 

Moretonhampstead. Market 
town of Devon, England, on the 
edge of Dartmoor, 11 m. S.W. of 
Exeter, with a rly. station A row 
of almshouses is notable for its 
stone facade fronting the main 
street. The 16th century church 
has a turreted tower w^ith a 13th 
century arch looking into the nave. 


died Dec. 22, 1554. 11 Morettc 

means the blackamoor. 

Morgan, Charles Lang bridge 
[1894-1958). British novelist and 
essayist. Born Jan. 22, 1894, 
he entered the 


Royal Navy as 
a cadet, served 
in the Atlantic 
and on the 
China station, 
and in the 
First Great 
War; then 
was at Erase- 
nose College, 
Oxford, He 


Charles Morgan, 
British novelist 
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joined The Times in 1921, and was 
its dramatic critic 1926-39. His 
first publication was The Gun- 
room, 1919, and he made his name 
as a novelist with Portrait in a 
Mirror, 1929 (Femina Vie Heur- 
euse prize). The Fountain, 1932 
(Hawthomden prize) ; Sparken- 
broke, 1936 ; The Voyage, 1940 
(James Tait Bla-'k prize). Aser^e-^ 
of brilliant essays published as 
Reflections in a Mirror was trans- 
lated into 15 languages. 

Of his plays. The Flashing 
Stream was produced in London 
1938 ; The River Line (from his 
novel 1949, of the same title) at 
Edinburgh and London, 1952; The 
Burning Glass in London 1953 
He died Feb. 6, 195S. 

Morgan, Sm Fredekick Edg- 
WOETH (b. 1894). British soldier 
and administrator. Born at Pad- 

dock Wood, 
Kent, Feb. 5, 
1894, he was 
educated at 
Clifton College 
and the Royal 
Military Acad- 
emy, Woolwich. 
Commissioned 
in the Royal 
Artillery 1913, 
served in 

Sir Frederick Morgan, ^ the 

Bntish soldier First Great War. 

Brigadier 1939. 
he commanded the support group 
of the 1st armoured div. in France. 
1940. After Dunkirk he held various 
commands in the U.K. until in Aug. , 
1943, now It. gen., he was made 
chief of staff to the supremeAllied 
commander (not yet appointed), 
, in which capacity he was responsi- 
ble for preparing and coordinating 
plans for the intended Allied inva- 
sion of Europe ; his ovm account of 
this work appeared in Overturn to 
Overlord, 1950. Morgan was 
deputy chief of staff to Eisenhower, 
supreme commandor, A.E.F., 1944 
-1945; chief of U.N.R.R.A. in 
Germany 1945—46 ; and, retiring 
from the army in 1946, was con- 
troller of atomic energy at the 
ministry of Supply 1951-54, con- 
troller of atomic weapons 1954-56. 
He was made K.C.B. in 1944. 

Morgan, Sir Hekry (c. 1635- 
88). Welsh buccaneer. He be- 
longed to a Glamorganshire family, 
artd, according to tradition, was 
kidnapped as a youth in Bristol 
and sold in Barbados. Later 
he got to Jamaica, joined the 
bnec^eers, and rapidly rose to 
leadership. He took part in dar- 
exploits against the Span- 
iards in Panama, Cuba, and else- 
where. In 1672 he was sent back 



Sir Henry Morgan, 
Welsh buccaneer 


to England in disgrace, but won 
the favour of Charles II, was 
knighted, and returned to Jamaica 

as lieutenant- 
covernor of 
Jamaica, 
dying there 
in Aug., 1688. 
Consult Buc- 
caneers of 
America, A. 0. 
Exqnemelmg, 
16 8 4, r e p r. 
1891 ; History 
of Buccaneers 
of A in e r i c a, 
J. Burney new ed. 1907 ; Lives, 
W. A. Roberts, 1933; E. A. Cruik 
shank, 1935; R. Forbes. 1948. 

Morgan, John Pierpont 
(1837-1913). American financier. 
Born at Hartford, Conn., April 17, 
1837, he was educated at Boston 
and Gottingen. Inheriting a large 
fortune from his father, he joined 
the banking firm of Duncan Sher- 
man in 1857, and three years later 
became the American agent of 
George Peabody and eo.,of London. 
During 1864-71 he was a partner 
in Dabney, Morgan and eo., and 
then joined Drcxel, Morgan — 
later known as J. P. Morgan and 
CO., of New York — which hence- 
forth was the leading financial 
house in America. 

Under him it earned through 
enormous transactions, and in the 
U.S.A. financed 
great railway 
and shipping 
schemes. One 
of the most 
successful in- 
dustrial enter- 
prises created 
by Morgan 
W6is the U.S. 

Steel Corpora- 
tion, or steel 
trust, with a 
capital of 

£220,000,000, and he was at the 
head of the Atlantic shipping com- 
bine. The firm restored financial 
stability in the U.S.A. after the 
panic of 1893. Morgan gave 
princely donations to Harvard, 
Yale, other educational institu- 
tions, hospitals, churches, etc. In 
his day he was the world’s greatest 
art collector, and owned priceless 
pictures, china, and books. Keenly 
interested in yachting and other 
sports, he frequently visited Eu- 
rope, and had a house in London. 
He died in Rome, March 31, 1913. 
{Consult Life, F. L. Allen, 1949.) 

Morgan was succeeded in his 
business by his son, also John 
Pierpont (1867-1943). Born Sept, 
7, 1867, he graduated from Har- 
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vard in 1889 and spent eight ycar.s 
in ttie Lonrloji house now known as 
Morgan, Grenfell and eo. Under 
his direction, J. P. Morgan and eo, 
acted as American agents for the 
British governnicMit during the 
First Gn'at M’ar, and after 1918 
issued loans to vai’ious coiintru's 
totalling 8L7<^9, 999,990. Morgan 
presented bis house in Prinec'^ 
Gate, London, for the Ammaean 
Embassy in 1920, and his father’s 
library for a n'seareh institution 
in 1923. 9’h(‘ tiian dropjaM its 

security underwriting in 1933 and 
concentrated on firivatc* di'posit 
banking; the investnumt business 
was turned ()V(‘r to a n(*w firm 
headed by Morgan’s son Hmiry. 
In 1940 the liousi' of Morgan ” 
was recreated as an ineorporat(‘d 
bank. “ J. P. junior ” di<*d in 
Florida, Marcli 13, 1943. 

Morgan, Lewis Henuv (ISIS- 
81). American anthrojiologist. 
Born at Aurora, N.Y., Nov. 
21, 1818, he 

graduated at 
Union College, 

1840 ; prac- 
tised law' at 
R 0 c h e s t (‘ r, 

N.Y. ; and en- 
tered the stat(‘ 
senate, 1868. 

His Leagm* of 
the Iroquois, 

1851, inaugur- 
ated the svs- 
tcmiatic study of tribal In 

Ancient Souiigy, 1877, In* eIasHiri{‘d 
human culture iriri) low(‘r, middle, 
and upper savagiTV ; lowt-r, 
middle and upper barbarism ; and 
civilization. JIouhoh and House- 
life of the American Aborigines, 
1881, is a standard work on th<j 
evolution of primitive dwtAlings. 
Died at Rochester, Detn 17, 1881. 

Morgan, Lady Sydney ( 17 k 3 
1859). Irish novelist. w'as 

born in Dublin, tiie daughter of an 
actor, Robert 
Oweiison. She 
first became 
known by a 
successful 
first novel St. 

Clair, 1804, 
and there fol- 
lowed some 20 
books, of which 
thebest-knowm 
are The Wild 
Irish Girl, 1806, and O’ Donnell, 
1814. In 1812 she married Thomas, 
afterwards Sir Thomas, Morgan, 
a doctor. She died in Lomlt>n. 
April 14, 1859. 

Morgan, Thomas (d. 1743). 
English writer. Alx>ut 1700 ho be- 
came an independent minist-or at 
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Burton in Somerset, his native 
county, and afterwards at Frome 
and Marlborough, but his ad- 
vanced views led, after a few years, 
to the loss of his office. He later 
made a reputation as a religious 
controversialist, his opinions being 
akin to those of the Deists. He 
wrote The Moral Philosopher, 
1736, and The Philosophical Prin- 
ciples of Medicine, a subject he 
had studied. He contributed many 
tracts on the Trinitarian contro- 
versy. Morgan died Jan. 14, 1743. 

Morgan, Thomas Hunt (1866- 
1945). American biologist. Born 
in 1866, he was educated at Ken- 
tucky and Johns Hopkins univer- 
sities. Professor of experimental 
zoology, Columbia university, 
1904—1928, he was appointed 
director of the William Kerckhoff 
laboratories of biological sciences, 
California institute of technology, 
in 1928, where his work in biology 
and physiology earned him the 
Nobel prize in 1933. He was pre- 
sident of the American association 
for the advancement of science in 
1929 and president of the national 
academy of sciences in 1927 and 
1931. He was awarded the Copley 
medal of the Royal Society, 1939. 
He died Dec. 4, 1945. His principal 
publications included : Evolution 
and Adaptation, ] 903 ; Experi- 
mental Zoology, 1907 ; Heredity 
and Sex, 1913 ; Mechanism of 
Mendelian Heredity, 1915 ; Cri- 
tique of the Theory of Evolution, 
1916 ; The Physical Basis of 
Heredity, 1919 ; The Theory of 
the Gene, 1926 ; Experimental 
Embryology, 1927 ; The Scientific 
Basis of Evolution, 1932 ; Embry- 
ology and Genetics, 1934. 

Morganatic Marriage. Union 
of a member of a royal or princely 
family with one of lower rank. The 
marriage, which was usual in 
Europe, especially among Teutonic 
peoples, is binding and the child- 
ren are legitimate ; but they are 
debarred from succeeding to their 
father’s titles and inheritance, and 
occupy a position assigned to 
them by the morganatic contract. 
These unions are sometimes called 
left-handed marriages, because the 
left hand was given in the mar- 
riage ceremony instead of the 
right. The word comes from the 
German morgen^ referring to the 
morgengabe, or morning gift for- 
merly made by the husband to his 
wife on the morning after the 
marriage night. In Great Britain 
morganatic marriage, as such, is 
not recognized, but the Royal 
Marriage Act requires the consent 
of the sovereign to the marriage of 
persons of the blood royal. 


Morgan le Fay, Morgain or 
Morgue. One of the three half- 
sisters of King Arthur in the 
Arthurian legends. She is other- 
wise represented as a fay or fairy, 
with the power of assuming 
various forms. Her part in the 
Arthurian stories varies greatly 
in the different versions. In 
Malory’s Morte d’Arthur she is 
said to be married to King Uriens 
of the land of Gore, and to have 
been one of the three queens who 
bore the stricken Arthur to the isle 
of Avalon. 

In Italian legends her name. 
Fata Morgana (g.y. ), is given 
to a mirage in the Straits of 
Messina. Consult British Fairy 
Origins, L. Spence, 1946. 

Morgantown. City of Monon- 
galia CO., W. Virginia, U.S.A. It 
stands on the Monongahela R., 
which is navigable here, and on 
two lines of rly., and lies in a rich 
and active coal area. Until 1929 
the city was important for glass 
production, powered by natural 
gas, but only three glass plants and 
a shirt factory remained after the 
economic depression of that year. 
The university of W. Virginia, 
founded in 1867, which in 1947 had 
2,700 students, is a well-known 
centre of education. The univer- 
sity’s school of mines conducts 
important research in coal pro- 
duction and oil and gas engineer- 
ing. The university campus covers 
66 acres on which a stadium which 
seats 40,000 was built in 1924. 
The town was founded about 1770, 
given a corporation 1785, made a 
city 1905. Pop. (1950) 25.525. 

Morgarten. Mountain of Switz- 
erland. It stands in the centre of 
Zug, at the S.E. end of the Lake 
Aegeri, near Settel station on the 
rly. from Zurich to Schwyz. In 
1315 trouble arose between the 
men of Schwyz and the Hapsburgs, 
the lords of the country. Leopold 
of Hapsburg collected an army of 
15,000 men at Zug and marched 
towards Schwyz. To reach the 
town, his men pressed up the lower 
slopes of Morgarten, where about 
1,500 Swiss were waiting for them, 
Nov. 15, 1315. Boulders and trunks 
of trees were rolled upon them as 
they advanced, and in the end they 
were driven down to the lake. This 
was the beginning of the struggle 
that ended in the freedom of the 
Swiss. A monument marks the site 
of the battle. See Switzerland. 

Morgat. Village of France, in 
the dept, of Finist6re. It lies near 
Crozon on the bay of Douarnenez, 

5 m. N. of the Cap de la Ch^vre, 
and is noted as a bathing resort. 
See Grotto. 


Morgen (Ger., morning). Word 
used in Scandinavia, Prussia, Hol- 
land, and especially in S. Africa as 
a measure of land. In S. Africa a 
morgen is about two acres, in 
Prussia and Scandinavia it is less 
than one. It is supposed that the 
word originated in the amount of 
land ploughed during a morning. 

Morgenthau, Henry (1856- 
1946). American financier. Born 
at Mannheim, Germany, of Jewish 
parents, April 26, 1856, he went 
to the U.S.A, in 1865. He was 
ambassador to Turkey, 1913-16, 
but was better known as a leading 
financier. He was president of the 
Central Realty Bond and Trust 
CO., 1899-1905, and of Henry 
Morgenthau co., 1905-13. His 
publications include Secrets of the 
Bosporus, 1919 ; An International 
Drama, 1930 ; and a volume of 
reminiscences, All in a Lifetime, 
1923. He died Nov. 25, 1946. 

Morgenthau, Henry, Jr. (b. 
1891), American politician. Born 
May 11, 1891, son of Henry Mor- 
genthau (v.^.) he was educated 
at Cornell university. Editor of 
the American Agriculturist, 1922- 
34, he was conservation commis- 
sioner of N.Y. State, 1931, and 
government farm credit adminis- 
trator, 1933. Roosevelt made him 
under-secretary of the treasury, 
1933, and he became secretary the 
following year, resigning in 1945 
to return to his private business. 
His book, Germany is Our Pro- 
blem, was published in 1945, 
Pron. Morgan-thaw. 

Morghen, Raphael Sanzio 
( 1 7 58-1833 ) . An ItaHan engraver. 
Born at Florence, June 19, 1758, 
he was in- 
structed by 
his father and 
uncle, who 
were engravers, 
and sent to 
Rome as a 
pupil of Vol- 
pato. He en- 
graved Ra- 
phael’s figures 
of Poetry and 
Theology in 
the Vatican in 1781. In 1787 he 
produced Guido’s Aurora. He also 
engraved The Last Supper after 
Leonardo, The Transfiguration and 
The Madonna della Sedia after 
Raphael, and Van Dyck’s Duke of 
Moncada. Morghen died at Flor- 
ence, April 8, 1833. 

Morgrue, The. Former building 
in Paris. It was situated behind 
Notre-Dame, and in it the corpses 
of unknown persons, mainly those 
recovered from the Seine, were 
exposed here on marble slabs, 
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pending identification. The build- 
ing, which was erected in 1864, re- 
placed an edifice with the same 
name and function built on the 
Quai du March e-Neuf at the time 
of the Revolution. In 1924 the 
Morgue was pulled do^vn and a new 
mortuary erected on the riverside 
at the Quai de la Rapin. The site 
of the original Morgue is now" a 
public garden. 

Morhange or Morchingen. 
Town of Lorraine, France, in 
Moselle dept., about 20 m. S.E, of 
Metz. The battle of Morhange 
in the First Great War was fought 
betw"een French and German 
forces, Aug. 14-23, 1914. The 
French ofiensive resulted in initial 
gains, but the French were checked 
on coming up against the German 
prepared positions and forced to 
retire behind the Meurthe, suffering 
heavy casualties. 

Moriche Palm {Mauritia jiex- 
uosa). Large tree of the family 
Palmae,* native of S. America. 



Moriche Palm. South American 
palm tree ; left, inset, a single 
flower spray 


The enormous leaves are fan- 
shaped, forming a huge crown to 
l:>e lofty trunk. The fruits have a 
tesselat^ appearance due to a 
covering of hard, shining scales. 
From the young fruits a beverage 
is prepared, and the sap, fer- 
mented, becomes palm wine. A 
sago -like food is yielded by the 
soft inner part of the stem ; and 
the young leaves torn into strips 
are twisted into string and cordage. 

Moricz, ZsiOMOND (h. 1879). 
Hungarian novelist. Born June 
30, 1879, at Csecs, he became a 
journalist. He was editor of the 
literary periodical Nyugat (The 


West), wrote many powerful 
novels, especially about Hun- 
garian peasant lite, some of which 
were translated into other langu- 
ages, and a number of successful 
plays, among which Sari Biro, 
1910, stands out. He w"as con- 
sidered a leader of naturalism in 
Hungarian literature. 

Morier, James Justinian 
(c. 1780-1849). British diplomatist 
and wmiter. Member of a family of 
diplomatists, 
he was bom 
at Smyrna 
(Izmir), held 
an appoint- 
ment at the 
Persian court, 
and wrote 
books on his 
travels in Per- 
sia, Armenia, J* J. Morier, 
andAsiaMinor, diplomatist 

and a delightful Oriental romance, 
The Adventures of Hajji Baba of 
Ispahan, 1824 (new ed. 1949). He 
died at Brighton, March 19, 1849. 

Morike, Eduard (1804-75). 
German poet. He was born at Lud- 
wigsburg, Wurttemberg, Sept. 8, 
1804, and had already published a 
novel, Maler Hoi ten, 1832, wLen in 
1834 he became pastor at Clever- 
sulzbach, Wurttemberg. In 1838 
his poems won him fame. In 1843, 
owing to ill-health, he resigned his 
pastorate, but he was professor of 
German literature at Stuttgart, 
1851-66. He died June 4, 1875. 

MoriUo, Pablo (1778-1837). 
Spanish soldier. Born May 5, 1778, 
he fought against Napoleon, and 
in 1815 was sent with an army to 
S. America to reduce the rebels to 
obedience. In Colombia and Vene- 
zuela he acquired a sinister reputa- 
tion by his cruelties. He secured 
possession of Cartagena and Bo- 
gota, but afterwards was defeated 
by Bolivar and returned to Spain 
in 1820. In 1823 he submitted to 
the French and was exiled, but in 
1832 he was again in Spain, fight- 
ing against the Cariists. He died 
July 27, 1837. 

Morin. Name of two small 
rivers in France. The Grand Morin 
joins the Marne near Esbly, and 
the Petit Morin, rising in the 
marshes of St. Gond, N. of F^re- 
Champenoise, joins the Marne at 
La Fert§-sous-Jouarre. Both were 
prominent in the First Great War. 
See Marne, Battles of the. 

Morina. Genus of perennial 
herbs of the family Di’ saceae, 
natives of Asia. They hrve long, 
slender, spiny-toothed and oppo- 
site leaves, and tubular flowers in 
whorls above the upper leaves. In 
the most frequently cultivated 



species, M. longifolia, they are at 
first white, then pink, later crim- 
son. In J/. rovlteriana they are 
pale yellow. 

Morioka. Town of Japan, in 
Honshu, An island town, on the 
N.E. rly., 330 m. N. by E. of 
Tokyo, it is the prefectural capital 
of Iwate on the banks of the Kita- 
kami. It contained in feudal times 
the seat of the Nambu family : 
Nambufuji, or Iwate-san, lying 
22 m. to the N.W. It is the centre 
of an agricultural (list, noted for 
horse rearing. Te.xtiles and hard- 
ware are the chief industrial pro- 
ducts. Pop. 69,127. 

Moriscos. Name given to the 
Moors in Spain after their con- 
quest in 1492. After various meas- 
ures of persecution and restriction 
of rights, notably during 1500-2.5 
and under Philip II in 1568, they 
were finally expelled from Spain 
under Philip III in 1609 10, with 
the e.xception of those* who harl 
become Christians, and of the 
children under four, who were re- 
tained and ))ai)tized. See Moors ; 
Spain : History. 

Morison, James AuausTu.s 
Cotter (18.32-88). British author. 
Born in London, April 20, 1832, 
he passed his childhood in France, 
He was educated at Highgate 
school and Lincoln (’ollege, Ox- 
ford, and became aHsociateti with 
the Positivists. His book. The 
Service of Man, 1887, is an argu- 
ment for Positivism ; he also pro- 
duced a fine Life of S. Ih^rnurd, 
1863. He died Feb. 26, 1888. 

Morison, Robert (1620-83). 
Scottish botanist. Born at Aber- 
deen, he was educated at the uni- 
versity there, and was intcmdeci for 
the ministry, but abandoned that 
career to serve against the Coven- 
anters. Dangerously wounded at 
the battle of the Brigg of Dee, he 
fled to Paris, studied botany ancl 
zoology, and took a medical degree 
at Angers. About 1650 he re- 
ceived an appointment in tho 
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household of the duke of Orleans as 
one of his physicians and helped 
in the care of his gardens at 
Blois. Morison crossed to England 
with Charles II, who made him 
his senior physician and botanist. 
Professor of botany at Oxford 
from 1669, he died Nov. 10, 1683. 
His work in identifying genera and 
species made him one of the great- 
est pioneers in classification. 

Morisot, Berthe Marie Paul- 
ine (1841-95). French painter. 
Born at Bourges, Jan. 14, 1841, 
she studied under Oudinot, with 
whom she painted landscape. 
Later she met Manet, painted 
figure subjects under his direction, 
and married his brother Eugene in 
1874. An exhibitor at the Salon 
from 1864, she joined the Impres- 
sionists and showed work at their 
first exhibition in 1874. The finest 
example of her art, A Young Girl 
at a Ball, is in the Luxembourg 
museum in Paris. She died 
March 2, 1895. 

Moriston. Alternative spelling 
of Morriston {q.v.), river and glen 
of Scotland. 

Morlaix. Town of France, in 
the dept, of Finistere. On the river 
Morlaix, 37 m. by rly. E.N.E. of 
Brest, and 4 m. from the sea, the 
town trades in grain, vegetables, 
dairy produce, etc., and has a 
tobacco factory. A branch rly. 
runs to Roscolf . The 1 6th-century 
church of S. Melaine has interest- 
ing carvings. Pop. (19.54) 15.037 
Morland, George (1763-1804). 
British painter. Born in London, 
June 26, 1763, he was instructed 
by his father, 

H. R. Morland, 
and influenced 
by George 
Stubbs, the 
animal painter. 

He exhibited 
at the R.A. 
from 1778 to 
1 804, and at 
the Society of 
Artists, 1777- 
82, almost wholly subjects of a 
domestic nature and country 
scenes with animals. Morland 
married in 1786 the sister of 
William Ward, whose engravings 
helped to popularise his work. He 
painted with facility, but loose 
living involved him in constant 
financial difficulties, and he died in 
a sponging-house in London, Oct. 
27, 1804. His masterpiece, The 
Inside of a Stable, 1791, is in the 
National Gallery, London. Of his 
Dancing Dogs 500 engraved copies 
were sold in a few weeks. See 
Engraving, illua. ; consult Life and 
Works, G. C. Williamson, 1904. 
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George Morland. Horses in a Stable: a characteristic example ot the artist’s 
treatment of animal life, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum 


Morley. Borough of the W. 
Riding of Yorkshire, England, 5 
m. S.W. of Leeds. Its staple trade 

is the manufac- 
ture of woollen 
goods ; there are 
also glass and 
leather works, 
and stone is quar- 
ried. Mentioned 
in Domesday, 

Morley arms Morley was a 
village until the 



industrial developments of the 
19th century. It became a cor- 
porate town in 1885. With the 
bor. of Batley, it forms the bor. 
constituency of Batley and Mor- 
ley. The 1st earl of Oxford and 
Asquith was born here. Near is 
the ruin of Howley Hall, long the 
scat of the Saviles. The site of the 
battle of Atherton Moor, 1643, is 
kept as an open space. Market, 
Fri. and Sat. Pop. (1951) 39.787. 


Morley of Blackburn, John 
Morley, Viscount (1838-1923). 
British author and statesman. The 
son of a surgeon, 
he was born at 
Blackburn, Dec. 

24, 1838, and 

educated at 
Cheltenham and 
Lincoln College, 

Oxford. While 
studying for the 
bar he edited 
the Literary 
Gazette, and in 
1867 published 
his first book, a study of Burke. 
That year he became editor of the 
Fortnightly Review (until 1882), 
and during 1869-70 was in charge 
also of the Morning Star. Fine 
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studies of Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Diderot and the Encyclopedistes 
appeared in the 1870s, and were 
included in his Critical Miscellanies. 
During 1880-83 he was editor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, Morley edited 
Macmillan’s series on English men 
of letters and English statesmen, 
contributing volumes on Burke, 
Walpole, and Cromwell. 

He entered politics as Liberal 
M.P. for Newcastle-on-Tyne (1883 
-95), which involved severing his 
connexion with journalism, though 
not with publishing. Within three 
years he was Gladstone’s chief 
secretary for Ireland, a post he 
held again 1892-95. From 1896 to 
1908, when he was created Vis- 
count Morley of Blackburn, he sat 
for Montrose burghs ; he was 
secretary for India, 1905-10, carry- 
ing through the M[orley-Minto re- 
forms, and then lord president of 
the council, resigning in 1914. 

When the Order of Merit was 
instituted in 1902, Morley was 
made a member, and from 1908 he 
was chancellor of the university of 
Manchester. From 1899 he was 
engaged on his monumental Life 
of Gladstone, published 1903. In 
1891 he had become a bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1 894 a trustee 
of the British Museum. In 1902 
Carnegie presented to him the 
library bought from Lord Acton’s 
executors, and this Morley handed 
over to Acton’s university, Cam- 
bridge. Recollections, published 
1917, gave confidential glimpses of 
politics, and its literary grace 
charmed readers. Morley died 
without an heir, Sept, 23, 1923, 
Consult Collected Works, 16 vols., 
1920 ; Life, J. H. Morgan, 1924. 
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Morley, Cheistopher Dar- 
lington (1890-1957). American 
writer. Of British descent, he v> as 
born at Haver- 
ford, Pa., May 
5, 1890. He 
went to the 
university 
there and to 
New College, 

Oxford. He 
was with a 
publishing firm 
1913-17 ; on 
the New York 
Evening Post. 1920-24 ; and a 
regular contributor to the Satur- 
day Review of Literature, 1924-39. 
He made new friends in Great 
Britain during the Second Great 
War and after by his part in the 
international radio feature, Trans- 
atlantic Quiz. As a novelist he 
began with The Eighth Sin, 1912, 
but made his name with Thunder 
on the Left, 1925, a finely-written 
fantasy, later dramatised. Essays 
and Poems followed, both in 
1927, and John Mistletoe, 1931: 
The Trojan Horse, 1937 ; Kitty 
Foyle, 1939 ; The Middle Kingdom 
(poems), 1944 ; The Old Man- 
darin, 1947 ; The Man Who Made 
Friends with Himself, 1949. He 
died at Long Island, N.Y., March 
28, 1957, 

Morley, Henry (1822-94). Brit- 
ish man of letters. Born in London 
Sept. 15, 1822, the son of a doctor, 

he was educa- 
ted at Neuwied, 
Germany, and 
King’s College, 
London. He 
became associ- 
a ted with 
Household 
Words, All the 
Year Round, 
and The Exam- 
iner, of which 
he was editor 
1859-64. In 1865 he became pro- 
fi^sor of literature at Universitv 
College, and in 1878 at Queen’s 
College. He was principal of Uni- 
versity HaU, Gordon Square, 1882- 
90, and died May 4, 1894. Sound 
in criticism and an excellent 
teacher, he edited several libraries, 
including Morley’ s Universal and 
Cassell’s National, and wrote a 
series of volumes on English writers 
down to Shakespeare, 1887-95 ; 
also Lives of PaUssy, 1852 : Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, 1856; Marot, 1871. 

Morley, Samuel (1809-86). 
British merchant. Bom in London, 
Oct. 15, 1809, the son of a hosiery 
merchant, he entered the family 
fern of I. and R. Morley, and 
became sole owner in 1855. Under 
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his guidance it became the largest 
of its kind, with several factories 
in and arormd Nottingham and 
branches ail over the world. 

A strong Nonconformist, he 
generously supported the Congre- 
gationalists. In 1865 he cnt('rcd 
parliament as Liberal 
Nottingham, but the 
yearbe’was un- 
seated on a 
petition. In 
1868 he Avas 
elected for 
Bristol an 1 
remained an 
M.P. until 
1885. He was 
greatlj^ inter- 
ested in edu- 
cation, sup- 
ported temperance, and was eager 
to remove Nonconformist disabili- 
ties. At one time a proprietor of 
the Daily News, and for some years 
a member of the London School 
Board, he died Sept. 5, 1886, 
having refused a peerage. In 
1912 Ids eldest son, Samuel Hope 
Morley, became Baron Hollenden. 

Morley, Thomas (1557-o. 1603). 
English composer. A pupil of Wil- 
liam Byrd, he studied music at 
Oxford, and in 1592 was made a 
gentleman of the chapel royal. He 
was at one time organist of S. 
Paul’s, and in 1598 secured a 
monopoly for the issue of song 
books. He composed many ballets, 
madrigals, and canzonets for 
voices as well as instmmental 
music, his ])cst known jdeco being 
the music to It was a Lovor and 
His Lass, in As You Like It. 
His Plaine and Easic Introduction 
to Practical! Musicke, 1597, was 
the first treatise of this kind 
published in England. 

Morley College. A London 
institution for the education of 
adolesceuts and adults from the 
age of 16. The college was founded 
In 1885 as part of the Old Vic, 
and was named after Samuel 
Morley, who gave it generous 
financial help. Opened in Wat- 
erloo Road, it was transferred to 
61, Westminster Bridge Road, 
S.E.l, in 1924. A new wing was 
built in 1937, and this was the 
only part of the building remain- 
ing after the college was hit by a 
German bomb in Oct., 1940. The 
college is an aided institute 
under the L.C.G., from which it 
receives an annual maintenance 
grant. It offers evening classes 
in social science and history, 
philosophy and psychology, lan- 
guages, English, drama, mathe- 
matics, science, art, music, danc- 
ing, and gymnastics. Weekly lec- 


tures, open to Qori-studcnts, are 
held on subjects of g(‘noral interest. 

Mormon, Book of. ScT’i]:)tures 
of the Mormon Church, purporting 
to be a translation of an alh'ged 
revelation to Jose])h Smith. In 
1827 Smith asserted that under 
angelic guidance he had dis- 
covered tlu'se scri])turc‘s (mgraved 
on a number of gold plates which, 
by Divine assistama', tie professed 
himself able to translate. Th(^ 
work appeared in 18.30- and is a 
curious story of the jiri'historic in- 
habitants of N. Anu'i’iea, eouehed 
in an imitation of P>ibii^’al phraseo- 
logy and full of amu'hronism.s, 
many of which were, (‘orrected in 
later editions. Smith asserted 
that the oriuinal was writt<‘n in 
“ reformed Egvfitian ” characters 
and in a dialect of H<‘hrow, 
which he was able to translat(‘ by 
looking through two erystals 
he railed Urim and Thummiin, 

The Book of Mormon was first 
published for tlie “ translator ” by 
E. B. Grandin of Palmyra, N.Y., 
in 1830. Many (‘ditions have beem 
published in English ; and it has 
been translat'^d into many other 
languages. The original MS. is in 
the custody of Enaleriek M. Smith, 
of Independence, Mo.. tJ.vS.A. 

Mormons. Usual dc^signation 
of a religious s(!ct foimchsl in IJ.S.A. 
under the title of Th(‘ f’hurch of 
Jesus Christ of iMtJer Day Saints. 
The origins of t}u‘ Mormon religion 
are to bo found in the life of 
Joseph Smith, upon whose alh'ged 
revelation their tenets ar(‘ banfri. 
Having produced the Book of 
Mormon (v.ff.) and cornmunicafed 
his “ rcvclationH ” to his friends, 
in 1830 he formally organ iz(ri the 
church of which he was the pre- 
siding (‘Ider. Theni w<‘re five other 
incmberH present, and from these 
six arose the organizaUon of the 
Church of Lather Day Saints, The 
earnestness of its roundel’s, and 
their advemt at a time when n*!- 
ligious revivals were stirring fieoplo 
throughout the New England 
states, caused the movement to 
spread rapidly. From the Ixigin- 
ning a groat feature of Morrnonisrn 
was the sending out of rnission- 
arics, and by the close of the year 
many converts had Iw^en haptiWh 
The doctrines of the Church at that 
time are described under the article 
Mormons, The HeorganiztHl, 

In 1831 the Church moved to 
Kirtland, Ohio, where a ri^mple was 
built. The inhabitants, however, ro- 
eenrixi the Mormons’ intrusion, dis- 
liked thoir dootrinfHj, and finally 
insisted upon their <lepart nrtL 
Ever moving wewitwards, the head- 
quarters of the Church were trains- 
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ferred in 183S to Far W-st, Mis- 
souri. Persecution followed, Smith 
and otliers being eiiargc'd with 
treason, and when they escaped 
the church moved to Commerce, 
Illinois, which they renamed 
Nauvoo. The city grew rapidly, 
and it sc'cmed as tliough Zion 
had been reached. iVll this time 
missionaries had been Imsj^ m 
Europe, especially in England, 
and the stream of immigrants 
steadily increased. It was, how- 
ever, in the midst of this prosperity 
that Joseph Rrnith received his 
fatal revelation ” on polygamy, 
1843. At first he and those to 
whom he communicated the re- 
velation refrained from announc- 
ing it to the world ; some mission- 
aries, indeed, whilst stoutly deny- 
ing the truth of the rumours which 
had rapidly gone abroad, were 
secretly polygamists. 

Amongst the Mormons them- 
selves there was great opposition 
to the doctrine, and in 1844 plu- 
rality of wives was denounced in a 
Nauvoo paper. The indignation of 
the Gentiles, as the Mormons 
called their neighbours, was in- 
tense, and they resolved to drive 
the Mormons out by force. In the 
commotion which ensued, Smith 
and his brother Hyrum, who were 
in gaol on a charge of treason, 
were dragged out and shot. After 
much irresolution, Brigham Young 
was elected first president. Amid 
the confusion in their own ranks 
and the bitter hatred of their 
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gave in and never afterwards set 
himself so resolutely against the 
Federal power. 

^ From 1862 the U.S. government 
did its utmost to suppress poly- 
gamy, but with little success until 
in 1882 the Edmunds Law was 
passed, disenfranchising polygam- 
ists and convicting nearly 500 per- 
sons of unlawful cohabitation. 
Young had died in 1877, and in 
1890 the president of the Church, 
Wilford Woodruff, published a 
manifesto advising his followers 
to refrain from contracting any 
marriage forbidden by the law of 
the land.” On the condition that 
no plural marriages should thence- 
forward take place, Utah was in 
1896 made a state. Ostensibly 
polygamy was abandoned, but in 
1903 Joseph Fielding Smith (1838- 
1918), grandson 
of the “prophet” 
and president of 
the Church, ad- 

I89() he 

polygamist. . ' ’v.'.p ■ 

The doctrines - * 

of the Utah 
Church, as distin- 
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number of Mormons also in Idaho 
and Arizona. Of their eight tem- 
ples, four are in Utah, one each in 
Arizona and in Idaho, at Hilo in 
Hawaii, and at Cardston, Alberta. 

Bibliography. History of Salt 
Lake City, B. W. Tullidge, ISSB; 
The Founder of Mormonism, I. W. 
Riley, 1902 ; The Story of the 
Mormons. W. A. Linn, 1902 ; Scien- 
tific Aspects of Mormonism, N. L. 
Nelson, 1904; Family Kingdom, 
Samuel W. Taylor, i951. 

Mormons, The Reorganize d. 
Church of Latter Day Saints. 
After the death of Joseph Smith in 
1S44 a number of the Mormons, dis- 
trusting Brigham Young and re- 
fusing to acknowledge his election 
to the presidency of the Church, 
established in Zarahemia, Wis., the 
Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints, 1851- 
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Mormon Temple at Salt Lake City, Utah, with statue 
of Brigham Young in foreground 


neighbours, the Mormon Church 
would have fallen to pieces had it 
not been for his able though un- 
scrupulous management. 

In 1846, under his guidance, the 
whole church began migration 
westward, and on July 22, 1847, 
the first party reached Great Salt 
Lake, near which they decided to 
build their city. Crops were plant- 
ed, houses were built, yet another 
temple ta’ceted, and over all Young 
ruled with a rod of iron. The popu- 
lation increased with immigration, 
and in 1852 numbered over 25,000. 
In that year the polygamy reve- 
lation was published and the Re- 
organized Church {v.i.) broke away. 
Young had been trying to obtain 
the recognition of the Salt Lake 
Kettlomcnt as a state, under the 
name of Deseret, but the pulilica- 
tion of the revelation was fatal to 
his hopes. The Territory of Utah 
was organized instead, and Young 
was marie governor ; but be so mis- 
used his power that troops were 
sent to uphold government author- 
ity and th<^ Mormon War broke out 
in 1857. There was, however, little 
friction with the troops ; Young 


guished from those of the Reor- 
ganized Church, are baptism for 
the dead, and celestial marriage, a 
doctrine teaching that, whereas 
death dissolves all earth-made 
marriages, a celestial marriage is 
for eternity, and women who are 
“ scaled ” to a man are his in 
heaven, where the greater the 
number of wives and children, 
the greater the glory. Moreover, 
as later teaching unfolded, the 
more children begotten, the more 
bodies for the reception of dis- 
carnate spirits. 

Tn the court of common pleas. 
Lake City, Ohio, it was decided in 
1880 that the Reorganized Church 
was, so far as property was con- 
cerned, the legal successor and con- 
tinuation of the Church founded by 
Joseph Smith, but the main body 
has always remained in com- 
munion with Brigham Young and 
his saccessors. 

In 1948 the total membership 
was about 870,000, mostly in Utah, 
where they constituted about two- 
thirds of the pop. in 1940 (they 
were about threequarters of the 
pop. in the 1920 h). There are a 


52. In 1860 they were joined by 
Joseph Smith, the “ prophet’s ’’ 
eldest son, who became president. 
They denied the doctrines of poly- 
gamy and baptism for the dead. 

They believe that through apos- 
tasy from the primitive doctrines of 
the Christian church, the authority 
to administer in the ordinances of 
the gospel was lost. This authority 
was restored to earth by angelic 
administration in 1829-30, and 
men were set apart to serve in the 
various grades of the priesthood. 
These men and their successors in 
the work taught the principles of 
the Gospel, including those enu- 
merated in the epistle to the 
Hebrews ; faith, repentance, bap- 
tism by immersion in water, lay- 
ing on of hands. The promised gifts 
and powers of the gospel are enjoy- 
ed by the faithful ; including the 
gifts of prophecy, revelation, heal- 
ing, visions, tongues. The “Saints” 
look forward to the second personal 
advent of Christ. Another ideal 
is that of a people gathered and 
educated in righteousness, equal 
in all things temporal and spiritual 
The present headquarters of the 
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Church are in Independence. Mo., 
and membership is about 11 3,000. 
Conmlt History of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 
H. C. Smith, 1901. 

Morning Advertiser, The. 

London morning newspaper and 

organ of the Licensed Victuallers 

Association. It was established 

Feb. 8, 1794. Under the editorship 

(1850-71) of James Grant, it was 

one of the first London papers to 

accept Reuter's telegrams. Lord 

Brougham and Sir David Brewster 

were earlv contributors, and the 

editors have included Capt. Ham- 

ber. Col. A. B. Richards, and 

Hamilton Fvfe. 

% 

Morning Glory {fpomea pur- 
pur m). Major 
seedsman. A 
herb, one of 
the family 
Con vol vula- 
ceae, it is a 
native of trop- 
ical America. 

The leaves are 
heart - shaped, 
alternate, and 
without teeth, 
the flowers 
large and fun- 
nei-shaped. 

See Convol- 
vulus. 

Morning 
Heroes. A 

choral symphony by Arthur Bliss. 
It was composed in honour of those 
who fell in the First Great War, 
with words selected from poets 
ranging from Homer to Wilfred 
Owen. It was first performed at 
the Norwich Festival in 1930. 

' Morning Post. The. Former 
London daily newspaper, h was 
the oldest daily political newspaper 
and was established by Henrv 
Bate, Nov. 2, 1772, as The Morn- 
ing Post and Daily Advertiser, 
and edited by him during 1775-80. 
Its early contributors included 
Lamb, Coleridge, Southey, Words- 
worth, Sir. J. Mackintosh, Arthur 
Young, and Mackworth Praed. 

it was acquired by Peter 
and Daniel Stuart for £600. It 
passed into the hands of the 
Cromptons, paper manufacturers, 
in 1849, when Peter Borthwick, 
became first manager and then 
editor, being succeeded in 1852 
by his son Algernon, afterwards 
Lord Glenesk, who became pro- 
prietor in 1876 and left it to his 
only surviving daughter. She in 
1893 mamed the 7th earl Bath- 
urst. It was sold to a group of 
Conservatives in 1924, 

Ite editors have included Sir 

WiJham Hardman, 1872-90; Alger- 


convolvulus of the 
twining, climbing 



Morning Glory. Spray 
of foliage and flower 


non Locker, 1895-97 ; J. Nicol 
Dunn, 1897-1905 ; Fabian Ware, 
1905-11 ; and H. A. Gwynne. 
The later success of the paper dated 
from the reversion in 1881 from 3d. 
to its 'Original price of Id., but 
during the First Great War it was 
raised to 2d. In 1927 it was again 
reduced to Id. For many years 
it represented generally the politi- 
cal views of the Right Wing of the 
Conservative party, though main- 
taining a sturdy independence ol 
opinion. The last number ap- 
peared on Sept. 30, 1937 ; the 
paper was then absorbed by the 
Daily Telegraph, which became 
the Daily Telegraph and Morning 
Post. A memorial by W. H. Hindle 
was published in 1937 ; consult also 
Lord Glenesk and the Morning 
Post, R. Lucas, 1910. 

Mornington. Village of co. 
Meath, Eire. It stands on the 
Boyne, 2 m. from Drogheda. From 
it the family of Wesley, or Welles- 
ley, to which the duke of Welling- 
ton belongs, took the title of earl, 
still held by the duke. Richard 
Colley, M.P., who took the name 
of Wesley on succeeding to some 
estates, was made Baron Morning- 
ton in 1746, and his son Garret was 
made an earl in 1760. The 2nd earl 
was the Marquess Wellesley. 

Mornington is the name of the 
largest of the Wellesley Islands, 
Queensland. It is situated at the 
S. end of the gulf of Carpentaria. 
Another Mornington is a watering- 
place of Victoria and yet another 
is a suburb of Dunedin, N.Z. 

Morny, Charles Auguste 
Louis Joseph, Dug de (1811-65). 
French statesman. He was born 
in Paris, Oct. 21, 1811, an ille- 
gitimate son of Hortense, queen 
of Holland, and half-brother to 
Napoleon HI. In 1842 he was 
elected deputy and, having taken 
part in the coup d’6tat of Dec. 

2, 1851, he became Napoleon 
Ill’s first minister of the interior. 
He was president of the Corps 
Legislatif from 1854 onwards, 
fulfilled a mission to Russia, 
1856, and was made duke in I862! 
He wrote several vaudeville pieces, 
under the pseudonym of M. de St. 
Remy. He died in Paris, March 
10, 1865. Consult Imperial 

Brother, M. Chapman, 1932. 

Moro (Spanish, Moor). Ma- 
homedan people in the Philippine 
islands. Numbering 277,500, one 
half are in Mindanao, the other 
mostly in Palawan and the Sulu 
archipelago, with offshoots on the 
Borneo coast. Mainly of Indo- 
nesian stock, already Muslimised 
when they arrived prior to the 
Spanish conquest, they betray 


Arab admixture, and were for- 
merly addict<'d to piracy. 

Morobs. Town of New Guinea. 
Situated on the shore of Hercules 
Bay in the narrow' E. portion of 
the island, it is one of the chief 
harbours. 

Morocco (Arab. El Maghreb, 

land of tlie farthest west ). A 

country of northern Africa. It 

lies W. of Alge- 
ria, with a coast- 'f-v 
lino along the 

M e d i t e r r a n e a n 
Sea and t h 0 
Atlantic Ocean. 

The High, 

Middle, and Ant,i- 
Atlas ranges cto.ss 
the country N.E. 



Morocco arms 


from Agadir, the highest areas ex- 
ceeding 15,000 ft. in elevation, 'fhe 
Rif, a much lower range, flanks 
N. coast. The parallel ridges i)f 
the Atlas form f)art of the great 
.system of fold mountains wliieh 
stretches diseontinuously across the 
world from N.E. India and inelinlt's 
the Alps and A])ennines ; for this 
reason N. Morocco is iihysieally 
European in charaet<‘r, and Africa 
may bc^ said to begin at thi* edg<^ of 
the Bahara. PcTimnial streams, the 
Mouiouia (Miiluva) and Sidiou 
(Sobii), drain the N. kIoj-K's. S, is 
the Sahara, and the S, stnaims, Zi/,, 
Dra, Guir, terminate on the desert, 
edge. The. S. side of th(‘ Seboti 
valley is forested. 

Agriculturally and comm(‘n’ially 
the country is in a stale of trail- 
sition. While the country was 
associated with France (srr Hi.s. 
tory below), eolonisation i>y Euro- 
peans w'as actively encouraged and 
experimental gardens and nur- 
series were establislKuI by th<* 
authorities. In the Sidjou 'valley 
and near Uasablanea there are 
thousands of acres of vimwards ; 
there are also extensivi- orchards 
of olive, fig, orange, lemon, palm, 
and almond trees. W'heat an<l 
barley are the chief cereal crops. 
Tunny and sardines are caught in 
Mediterranean waters, the main 
fishing centres being Agnulir, Bafi, 
and Casablanca. Phosphates, 
manganese, _ ^ine. copper, lead, 
antimony, silver, gold, and m^tro- 
Icum occur, and iron ore m ex- 
ported. Uotton goods and sugar 
are the principal imports ; barlcv. 
eggs, and wool being the chief 
exports. Trade is carried on wdth 
Fr^ce and Algeria, Spain, the 
U.K., Netherlands, and Germany ; 
the United Kingdom supiJics 
about a quarter of th© imfwrfcs. 

Railways cormeci Marrakaah 
with Casablanca, Rabat, Mcknea, 
Fez, and Oudja, beyond which a 
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Morocco. Map snowing its dwiSion nto Frenco, Spanisti. and an international 
zone from 1912 until it was declared independent in 1956 


short extension of 9 m. malces a 
junction with the rly. system, of 
Algeria. A narrow gauge line con- 
nects Ceuta with Tetuan. Roads, 
many of which are suitable for 
motor traffic, connect the large 
towns and are being extended 
rapidly ; a main coast road joins 
Rabat to Mogador. 

Morocco was a Roman province, 
called Mauretania. Throughout 
the Middle Ages it was in the hands 
of Mahomedan invaders, who used 
it to obtain reinforcements for the 
Moorish conquests and occupation 
of Spain. After the Moors were 
expelled from Spain in 1492, the 
Spanish Moors and Jews were a 
source of strength to Morocco. In 
1577 both France and England had 
accredited representatives in the 
country, and Tangier was occupied 
by the English, 1662-84. French 
penetration of the country led to 
the Conference of Madrid in 1880, 
when the powers drew up a code 
defining the status and rights of 
foreigners. French progress in Al- 
geria led to an active participation 
in Moroccan affairs, and in 1904 
England gained a free hand in 
Egypt by granting the same privil- 
ege to France in Morocco. 

The Agadir Incident 

Spanish fears were pacified by 
the establishment of the Spanish 
zone, but Germany intervened in 
1905 and prevented the acceptance 
by the sultan of the reforms pro- 
posed by France ; this led to the 
Algcciras Conference, 1906, where 
the way for French control of 
Morocco was opened. In 1911 
France and Spain were busy with 
military occupations, the German 
Mannesmann brothers were in- 
triguing in the S., and the German 
warship Panther appeared at 
Agadir and precipitated a crisis, as 
a consequence of which France 
purchased the right to protect 
Morocco by concessions of territory 
adjacent to German Camoroons. 

The sultanate of Morocco was 
the last ot the Barbary empires 
to maintain its independence ; but 
in 1912 the sultan accepted the 
protection of Franco, and by the 
hVanco-Spmish treaty of the 
same year the country was 
divided into three areas with 
difi'erent administrations. Tangier 
and dist., about 140 sq. m. in area 
with 60,000 inhabitants, was made 
a special zone; the N. coast area 
became a Spanish zone, about 

11.000 sq. m. in extent, with about 

550.000 people. The remainder was 
loft to the sultan controlled by a 
French resident-general. 

In 1923 both France and Spain 
were engaged in the pacification 


of their respective spheres. Marshal 
Lyautey {q.v . ), the French resident- 
general, arrived at Taza in April 
to organize a campaign against the 
dissident tribesmen of the Beni- 
Warain, and in the Wazanf region. 
In June of that year Spanish troops 
were successful against Raisuli, but 
in July, 1921, they suffered a 
severe reverse in the Molilla zone. 
At Sidi Dris and elsewhere heavy 
defeats were experienced. A 
column under General Navarro 
was cut off at Monte Arruit and 
destroyed after a stout resistance. 
General Silvestre, the command- 
ant-general, and thousands of 
troops were killed at Anual, and 
in August Melilla was invested by 
the tribesmen. 

The Rising of the Riffs 

Severe fighting between the 
Spaniards and the tribesmen con- 
tinued throughout 1924. Abdel 
Krim, the !Riff leader, compelled 
the retirement of the Spanish 
forces in the western zone of the 
Spanish protectorate in Dec., and 
in Jan., 1925, captured Raisuli, 
now Spain’s rtative auxiliary. The 
Marquis de Estclla, as commander- 
in-chief in Morocco, supervised the 
retirement to the coastal zone. 

In May, 1925, the victorious 
Riffs carried the war into the 
French portion of Morocco, but 
this proved fatal. The French and 
Spanish forces together took the 
offensive with such good results 
that in the middle of 1926 Abdel 
Krim surrendered. After this the 


pacification of the country was 
rapidly completed. 

The sultan of Morocco resided 
in the French zone, usually at 
Rabat, but all effective power in 
that zone was exercised by the 
French resident-general. The pro- 
tectorate authorities created a 
large body of law, the edicts of 
which were issued by the sultan, 
but promulgated and enforced by 
the resident-general. In the Span- 
ish zone the sultan’s powers were 
delegated to a khalifa, chosen from 
two candidates presented by the 
Spanish govt. Administration was 
controlled by a Spanish high 
commissioner at Tetuan. The 
Spanish civil war of 1936-39 began 
with a rising of Spanish troops in 
Morocco in July, 1936, and 
throughout the hostilities in Spain 
Moorish troops formed a large 
proportion of Gen. Franco’s forces. 
In 1937 there was considerable 
German infiltration into Spanish 
Morocco, which was clearly in- 
tended to develop military as well 
as commercial interests. 

British capitulations in French 
Morocco, which had existed since 
1856, were abolished by an Anglo- 
French convention on July 29, 
1937, and British subjects became 
liable to the jurisdiction of the 
same tribunals as the French. 
British capitulations in Spanish 
Morocco continued in force, and the 
British postal agency at Tetuan 
was subordinate to the central 
British post office at Tangier. 


After the defeat of France in 1940, 
French Morocco adJiered to Vichy 
France, but, following the British- 
U.S. landings in N. Africa in 1942, 
the territory became an important 
Allied base. Unrest in Morocco 
following the Second Great War 
led in 1956 to the recognition of its 
independence by France, Spain, 
and the powers interested in 
Tangier. 

The capitals of the ruler, who in 
1957 took the title king, are Fez, 
Marrakesh, Mequinez (Meknes), 
and Rabat. Rabat is the chief 
seat of government. Area 174,000 
sq. m. Pop. (est.) 9,000,000. 

Bibliography The Khalifate of 
the West, D. Mackenzie, 1911 ; 
Morocco, P. Loti, 1914; Le Maroc, 
A. Bernard, 4th ed. 1918 , La France 
au Maroc, B. Georges-Gaulis. 1920 ; 
Morocco That Was, W. B. Harris, 
1921 ; Le Maroc, St. R. Taillandier, 
1940 ; Morocco, J. L. Miege, 1953. 

Morocco Leather. Leather 
made from tanned goatskins. It 
was first made in Morocco and 
introduced into Europe by way 
of Spain in the 15th centurjn It is 
used principally for upholstering 
furniture, book binding, and in 
the making of bags. 

Moron de la Frontera. Tovm 
of Spain in the province of Seville, 
near the river Guadaira. It has a 
church dating from the 16th cen- 
tury. In the vicinity are famous 
marble quarries and chalk pits. 
Pop. (1950) 30,137. 

Moroni, Giambattista (c. 
1520-78). Italian painter. Born 
at Bondo, near Bergamo, he 

studied under 
II Moretto at 
Brescia and 
was influenced 
by Loren zo 
Lotto. He 
died at Ber- 
gamo, Feb. 5, 
1578. His 

paintings of 

Giainbattista Moroni. rchVion=i cnB 
Italian painter religious sub- 
jects are of 
ffmdl importance, but his por- 
traits attained a very high level 
and had some influence on Van 
Dyck. ^ The most notable are the 
Portrait of a Tador, and the 
Portrait of a Lawyer, both in the 
National Gallery, London. 

Morosm, Francesco ( 1618- 
94). Italian soldier. A member 
cd an ancient V enetian family, 
he first extinguished himself in 
the Venetian navy at Naxos, 1650. 
He defended Candia heroically 
against the Turks, 1667-68, and 
m 1084 rapidly conquered the 
P^dponnesus and captured Athens 
the cost of destroying the 
Parthenom Awarded the name 


Peloponnesiaeo and elected doge 
in 1688, he sailed against the 
Tui’ks for the last time in 1693, 
but they withdrew in terror. He 
died Jan. 6, 1694. 

Morpeth. Bor. and market 
town of Northumberland. It 
stands on the Wansbeck, 15 m. 

N.N.W. of New- 
castle. The church 
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back to pre- 
Reformation 
days. Of the castle only the keep 
survives. There is a town hall. 
At Newminster, near the town, an 
abbey was established in the 12tli 
century, and there are remains of 
other old buildings in 


narrow sense it infers the study of 
the externally ap{)^n-ent features 
such as, in plants, the s^’stem of 
branching, phyllotaxis, leaf shape, 
inflorescences, and gcuicral flower 
structure; and, in animals, seg- 
mentation, and number and type 
and form of appendages and of 
surface covering. 8ince the e.x- 
ternal features are to a grcait 
of S. Mary dates extent de])endent on the internal 
from the I4th ecu- construction, the meaning of the 
fury. The gram- term often includes studies of tlu*! 
mar school, char- internal parts which can best be 
tcred in 1552 by carried out by emtting them apart. 
Edwmrd VT, goes {Strictly speaking, this is aimtomy, 

especially when the imjthod of 
approach is used for gaining 
knowledge of the grosser internal 
features thems(4v(‘s. If on th(‘ 
other hand cutting has for its end 
the study of the tissiu's as smdi 
rather than tluu'r dist ribution, 
such studies constitute histology 




the neigh- 
bourhood. There are engineering and, when aimed at tlui details ?>f 
works and iron foundries, and in cell structurci, cvtologv. 
the vicinity ex- 
tensive market 
gardens. It is a 
railwa^^ junction. 

An important 
cattle market is 
held here on 
Mons. and Weds. 

The town grew up 
round the castle, 
once held by the 
Dacres. It is a 
bor. by prescrip- 
tion, and is gov- 
erned by a mayor 
and council. Mor- 
peth gives its 
name to a county 

constituency. Pop. (1951) 10,797. 

Morpheus (Gr. morphe, form, 
shape). In classical mythology, 
the god of dreams. He was a son 
of Somnus_, god of sleep. 

Morphia or Morphine. Alka- 
loid contained in opium, of which 
it is the active principle. Ip medi- 
cine it is the best drug for the 
relief of pain, and thus induces 
sleep. It may be either taken by 
mouth or injected under the skin. 

When morphia is used as a routine 
measure a craving for it may be 
induced in the patient {see Drug). 

Emetics, artificial respiration, and 
heart and respiratory stimulants 
are serviceable antidotes to mor- 
phia poisoning. Morphia was first 
isolat^ in 1816 by the German 
chemist Sertiirnor, and forms 
crystalline salts soluble ip water. 

The supply of morphia is con- 
trolled by the Dangerous Drugs 
Acts, See Opium. 

Morphology. The branch of 
biological sciences concerned with 
the form of organisms. In the 


Morpeth, Northumberland. Market place, looking to- 
wards the old clock tower 
Valentins 


As a branch of biology, mor- 
phology is primarily important to 
the taxonomist since tin* oxttTnui 
form of organisms provitles Ht;ts 
of readily acquired facts upon 
which recognition of typos, simi- 
larities, and diflbrcnces can bo 
based and so htm boon the founda- 
tion^ of classification {q,v.) of or- 
gani.srns according to nearncHs of 
relatioaship. But morphology Is 
not eritiroly depondablo for tliis 
purpose. Organisms may have 
features which aro similar because 
they have common origin, or 
bocauso of similarity of function 
of organs of differont origin (analo- 
gous structures); or altertiatively 
organs may differ in apjnjarance 
but nevortheless be <‘urisidero<l 
logically as having originntwl from 
the same ancestral tyf>e (homolo- 
gous Btructuros). On this account 
thero is a rapidly growing ten- 
dency to supplement, if not to 


supplant, morphology with ana- 
tomical, cytological, physialogioftb 
and ecological facts. 
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Morphy, Paul Charles (1837- 
84). American chess player. Born 
in New Orleans, June 22, 1837, he 
defeated the leading players in 
New Orleans before he was twelve 
years old. In 1857 he won the 
first prize at the American chess 
congress, and later he was in 
Europe. In 1864 he returned to 
the U.S.A. and his brain gave way. 
He died in New Orleans, July 10, 
1884. By soTue Morphy is re- 
garded as the greatest chess 
player of all time, and Morphy’s 
Games of Chess, ed. J. Ldwenthal, 
1860, is still a classic. 


until 1798, acting for two years as 
minister to the French republic, 
and at other times reporting 
privately on European affairs to 
Washington. During 1800-03 he 
was a member (ff the Senate, and 
was afterwards chairman of the 
Canal Commission. He died Nov. 
6, 1816. His Diary and Letters, 
published in 1888, give an account 
of the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. Consul/ Lives, J. 
Sparks, 1832. T. Roosevelt, 1891. 

Morris, Gouverneur (b. 1876). 
American Avriter. Great-grandson 
of the American statesman, he 


laying out of this course. It was 
while he was at Prestwick that 
the Open Championship was in- 



Thomas Morris, sear., 
Scottish golfer 


augurated i n 
1 860. This 
was won by 
him in 1861, 
1862, 1864, and 
1867. In 1863 
he was made 
custodian o f 
the Royal and 
Ancient Golf 
Club at St. 
Andrews. 0 n 


the occasion of his 75th birthday 


Morris, Sir Daniel (1844- 
1933). British botanist. Born at 
Loughor, Glam, May 26, 1844, 
he was educated at Cheltenham, 


was educated at Yale university, 
and became a well-known writer 
of adventure stories. He pub- 
lished his first novel, A Bunch of 


a subscription was raised which 
totalled £1,250. He retired in 
Sept., 1903, and died May 24, 1908. 
Consult The Life of Tom Morris, 


the Royal College of Science, S. 
Kensington, and Trinity College, 
Dublin. He made a special study 
of the plant life of the West Indies, 
being director of the botanic 
department in Jamaica in 1879 
and president of the West Indian 
Agricultural Conferences, 1899- 
1908. The successful introduction 
of sea island cotton cultivation 
into the West Indies was due to 
Morris, who published many books 
on the products of Britain’s colonies 
in the New World. Knighted in 
1903, he died Feb. 9, 1933. 

Morris, Gouverneur (1752- 
1816). American statesman. Born 
at Morrisania, New York, Jan. 31. 
1752, he was 
descended 
from one of 
C r 0 m Av c 1 r s 
soldiers who 
had emigrated 
to A m c' r i c a 
in 1660. His 
father, Lewis 
Morri.s (1G9S- 

1762), was a Gouverneur Morns, 

N c- w Y o r k American statesman 
judge, his 

mother was of a Huguenot family, 
whence his Christian name. - 

Entering public life just when 
the trouble betAveen Britain and 
her American colonics began, 
Morris was a member of the con- 
gross of his own state, and of that 
called by the soceding states as a 
whole. Until 1783 he was continu- 
ally employed in the cause of the 
Americans. He was chairman of 
the committee that discussed the 
possibilities of reconciliation Avith 
the British reproHontatives in 1778. 
A prominent member of the con- 
vention of 1787, he inhuenced the 
nature of the amended constitu- 
tion, and drafted its iinal form. 

In 1789, when the French Revo- 
lution broke out, Morris was in 
Paris, and ho remained in Europe 


Grapes, in 1897, and later Avorks 
included Putting on the Screws, 
1909 ; Yellow Men and Gold, 1921 ; 
Tiger Island, 1934; Diary of the 
French Revolution, 1939. 

Morris, Sir Lewis (1833-1907). 
Welsh poet. Born in Carmarthen, 
Jan. 23, 1833, and educated at 
Sherborne School and Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford, he made a name as 
a poet with the first series of Songs 
of Two Worlds, 1871. In 1876-77 
appeared An Epic of Hades, Avhich 
was followed by Gw'en, a dramatic 
poem, 1879; Songs Unsung, 1883; 
Gycia, a tragedy, 1886 ; Songs 
of Britain, 1887 ; and The New 
Rambler, 1906. Knighted in 1896, 
he died Nov. 12, 1907. 

Morris, Margaret (b. 1891). 
British dancer and educationist. 


Born in London, Mar. 10, 1891 


she studied 
dancing under 
Raymond 
Duncan, and 
after appear- 
ing with Bon 
Greet and 
Benson, ap- 
jicared in the 
London pro- 
duction of 
The Blue Bird 
in 1010. She 



Margaret Morns, 
British dancer 


Elliott Vrv 


founded her own school, and her 


educational theory was based on a 
synthesis of all the arts. In 1918 
she founded a school for the 


W. W. Tulloch, 1907. 

Morris, William (1834-96). 
British poet. He was born March 
24, 1834, at Walthamstow and 


educated a t 
Marlborough 
and Exeter 
College, Ox- 
ford. Attracted 
by the High 
Church move- 
ment, he in- 
tended to 
take orders ; 



but at Oxford / 

SsseYto'l 

deeper m- cowlcsu Oi Emery Walker 
terest i n 


the arts and crafts, and the making 
of poetry. He met Burne-Jones, 
and both worshipped Rossetti from 
afar. Thus it came that both men. 


rebelling like the pre-Raphaelites 
against Greek academism in art, 
and against the Renaissance, went 
back to the Italian primitives and 
the Gothic, not realizing that the 
mimicry of the Gothic was just as 
academic as mimicry of the 
Greeks. Morris, fascinated by the 
life of the Middle Ages, spent his 
vigorous years in trying to replant 
on modern life a dead thing. More 
profitable was his championship of 
the social aims of the people. 

Having £900 a year on coming of 
age, Morris came to London and 
articled himself to Street, the 


general education of children, and 
in 1925 began the application of 
dancing as a remedial exercise. 
She was aj) pointed a member oi 
the National Advisory Council for 
Bliysical Training and Recreation 
in 1937. 

Morris, Thomas (1821-1908). 
A Scottish golfer. Born at St. 
Andrews, Juno 16, 1821, he began 
to play golf at six years of age. 
In 1851 he took over the links at 
Prestwick and superintended the 


architect, at whose office he met 
his close friend, Philip Webb. 
Soon thereafter he met Rossetti, 
but the rugged personality of 
Morris was too marked to become 
utterly enslaved ; and, while 
Rossetti urged him to paint pic- 
tures, Morris kept a keener interest 
in architecture and the beautifying 
of things in common use. Thus 
early he revealed his life- thought. 
Just as he weighed the prosperity 
of a people by the state of its poor. 
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not of its rich, so he judged the 
art of an age by its craftsmanship, 
rather than by its genius in easel- 
pictures. But it is said he erred 
in condemning machine-made 
things wholesale, instead of trying 
to improve their design. 

Morris took rooms with Burne- 
Jones at 17, Red Lion Square. 



' * 




7 ^ 



Moms Dance. A figure in the old Englisn uanje, pertormed by the Polesworth 
(Warwickshire) Dancers Above, sword dance and bov riding a hobby horse 


where he began at once the art 
revolution by designing furniture. 
In 1857 he took part in Rossetti’s 
decorating of the debating hall of 
the Oxford Union with tempera 
paintings from the Morte d’Arthur, 
work which was soon wrecked by 
the decay of the material ; it was 
Morris’s foreground of sunflowers 
that started the much-chafl'ed 
badge of the Aesthetes. In April, 
1859, Morris married the beautiful 
Jane Burden. Desiring an ideal 
home, and finding an orchard and 
meadow at Bexley Heath, in K'ent, 
he there engaged Philip Webb to 
build him the famous Red House. 
The difficulty of getting furniture 
to suit it led to the foundation 
of the firm of Morris and co., which 
undertook the beautifying ol 
every thi^, from the wallpapers 
and stained-glass windows and 
fimuture to the cups and saucers, 
dishes, and dog-irons. 

Illness soon compelled Morris to 
move to town ; and, selling the Red 
House, he settled in an old house in 
Queen Street, Bloomsbury, in 1865. 
Morris was now able to devote his 
time to poetry again, and com- 
posed his epic. The Life and Death 
of Jason, 1867, The Earthly Para- 
dise, a series of tales from Greek 
and medieval sources, 1868-70 
and Love is Enough, 1872, and was 
soon acknowledged as a great poet. 
In 1871 Morris, with Rossetti, took 
the beautiful old house in the 
Thames vaDey called Heimscott 
Manor House. The very charm of 
the place made him fret over the 
sordid lives of the workpeople. 

In 1871 he went to Iceland ; in 
1873 to Italy ; and, bored by the 
Renaissance, back to Iceland again. 


In 1875 the Morris firm broke up, 
and in 1878 he went to live in his 
picturesque house at Hammer- 
smith Mall on the river’s edge. 
He had translated the Volsunga 
saga with Magnusson in 1870 ; In 
1876 appeared his Sigurd the Vol- 
sung. About 1877 Morris stepped 
into the arena of politics to pre- 
vent England from interfering over 
the Bulgarian atrocities. He was 
soon in the van of the Socialist 
movement — a movement which, 
as he maintained, by revolution 


A. Vallance 1897 , 
J W. Mackail. 2 vols., 
1899; A. Noyes, 1909, 
A Cl utton- Brock 
1914; H Jackson 
1926; P. Bloomfield 
1 93 4: M. R. Grerinan, 
1946 : E. and 8. Good- 
win 1948: E. Meyiiell 
1948, 

Morris Dance 

(Span. morxHco, Moor- 
ish). Popular claiK'O, 
said to have been ac- 
quired from the Moors perhaps on 
the return of .John ol' Gaunt from 
Spain in the reign of Edward 111. 
In Tudor times it was well estab- 
lished in England as a festival 
dance, especially on May day, and 
references to it abound in English 
literature. Stock characters figur- 
ing in the dance around the may- 
pole were Maid Marian (c/.r. ), fre 
qiiently impersonated by a man, 
her paramour, her jester, Eriar 
Tuck, a gentleman, clown, Bavian or 
fool, hobby-horse, and foreigners 
perhaps Morisoos or Moors. 

The music used tor Morris dane- 
mg differs in various parts of Eng- 
land, and there seems to be a good 
deal of freedom in using old popu- 
larsong tunes as well as the few un- 
doubtedly genuine Morris tunes. 
The majority of the tunes are in 
2-4 or 4-4 time, but 6 cS and 3-4 
are not unknown. The oldest re- 
corded Morris tune is found in 
Arbeau’s, or Tabourot’s Orcheso- 
graphic, 1589. and runs as follows ■ 



alone could rid the privileged 
classes of economic power ; in 
1883 he publicly declared this. 


Some of the tune-i are name<l aftei 
their places of origin or usage, such 
as the Staines Morris, b<'ginning ; 



Of Morris’s prose romances, the 
best- known are the Dream of 
John Ball, 1888, and News from 
Nowhere, 1891. Having mastered 
tapestries, Morris turned to print- 
ing. In 1888 he decided to print his 
prose romance The House of the 
Wolfings, and in 1889 The Roots 
of the Mountains in his Kelmscott 
Press. Then followed other prose 
romances. The Glittering Plain, 
The Wood Beyond the World, The 
Well at the World’s End, The 
Water of the Wondrous Isles, and 
The Sundering Flood. He died 
Oct. 3, 1896. Art ; Kelmscott 
Press ; Pre-Raphaelites. 

VVorks, 24 vols.. 
iyiU-15- Tht- Letters, ot William 
19^0; A Study in 
Plough, Arnold, Rossetti and Morris 
A. btopford Brooke 1908: Lives 


Morrison, Mt, of Eonnosa. 
The peak, whoso altrtmlo is vari- 
ously given as 13,075. 13,945. and 
14,272 ft,, is the culminating point 
of the Niitaka range, the S. portion 
of the moun 
tainous back- 
bone of the 
island. The 

Japanese name 
is Niitaka- 
.yama. 

Morrison, 

Aethcjr (1863 
-1945). British 

novelist. Born Arthur aiorriion 
Nov. I, 1863, Brlthih author 
he became a 

clerk in the civil service, writing 
in his leisure hours. In 1890 he 
took up journalistic work on the 
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National Observer and elsewhere, 
and gained a reputation with his 
stories of life in the E. end of Lon- 
don, Tales of Mean Streets. 1894, 
and A Child of the Jago, 1896 
Other novels include the detective 
stories, Adventures of Martin 
Hewitt, 1896; Cunning Murrell, 
1900 ; The Red Triangle, 1903 ; 
Green Ginger, 1909. He also coDa- 
borated in the writing of three 
plays. An authority on Oriental 
art, Morrison published The Pain- 
ters of Japan, 1911. He died on 
Dec. 4, 1945. 

IWCorrison, Herbert Stanley 
(b. 1888). British politician. Born 
in Brixton, Jan. 3, 1888, Morrison 

was educated 
at an elemen- 
tary school 
and went to 
work as an 
errand-boy at 
the age of 14, 

In turn shop 
assistant, tele- 
phone opera- 

mS p'SiS “‘j ‘‘IP- 

uty circula- 
tion manager of a newspaper, he be- 
caiRe secretary of the London La- 
bour party in 1915. After being 
mayor of Hackney, 1919-20, he 
was elected to the L.C.C. in 1922, 
and became leader of the Socialists 
there ; he became an alderman in 
1931, and from 1934 to 1940 was 
leader of the council, in which 
capacity he was responsible for the 
evacuation of London children at 
the beginning of the Second Great 
War. He was M.P. for S. Hackney 
in 1923-24, 1929-31, and 1935-45, 
for E. Lewisham 1945-50, then 
for S. Lewisham. He was minister ] 
of Transport in the Labour govern- 
ment of 1929, and in 1931 became : 
a Privy Councillor. In March, ] 
1931, he introduced the legislation t 
that set up the London Passenger i 
Transport Board. Defeated at the ] 
1931 parliamentary election, Mor- 
rison concentrated on his work in i 
the L.C.C. ; but he returned to the i 
house of commons in 1935, and in r 
1940 joined Churchill’s coalition i 
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bv the L m’s » sent come below £350. It could also be 

Canton ^'tw' ^ missionary to purchased by others. The public 

Canton. Two years later he be- had great confidence in this t™ 

f offi- of shelter, which saved the livefof 

translator countless people. See Air Raid 
1 East Shelter illul 

mm India Com Morriston or Moriston. River 

f '■ ’mm ^ mm P a n y . H e of Inverness-shire, Scotland. It is 

* translated the 18 m. long, and links Loch Clunie 

Bible into Chi- (or Cluanie) and Loch Ness, into 
nese, prepared which it flows at Invermorriston. 
a grammar A hydro-electric scheme, to cost 
and diction- £8,000,000, approved in 1949, was 
^ ary, and to raise the level of Loch Loyne on 

r % . , A * , . ^Ee the river Loyne, a trib. of the 

Icff^arMalaee Eol- Morriston, lead the waters thus 

(b 18^ “•I'd five power stations were to he 

icii nT/no\^P in the beautiful glen 

George Watson’s 


«.ia 


college and Edin- 
burgh university, 
and was called to 
the bar in 1923. 

After being pri- 
vate secretary in 
turn to the solici- 
tor-general and 
the attorney -gen- 
eral, he was Con- 
servative M.P, for 
Cirencester and 
Tewkesbury from 
1929. Financial 
secretary to 
the Treasury in Morriston. Th 

1935, he was 

appointed minister of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries in 1936, chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in 
1939, minister of Food in 1939, 
postmaster-general in 1940, and 
minister of Town and Country 
Planning, 1943-45. During 1931- 
36 he was a member of the Medical 
Research Council and the Indus- 
trial Health Research Board. He 
was made a privy councillor in 

1936. 

Morrison Shelter. All-steel 




-Hil*..' 

-V., 


The Scottish river where it descends into 
Loch Ness at Invermorriston 

ah Morristown. Town of New 
n- Jersey, U.S.A., the co. seat of 
in Morris co. On the Whippany 
59, river, 22 m. by rly. W. of Newark, 
ad it is served by the New Jersey and 
ry Pennsylvania and other rlys. 
1- Large estates of the wealthy aur- 
sal rounded the town until 1920-30, 
IS- but smaller suburban homes have 
fe now largely replaced these. Set- 
in tied about 1710, Morristown was 
incorporated in 1865. Twice during 
sel the Revolution — in 1777 and in 


government as minister of Snpply. 
In Oct., 1940, he became Home 
secretary and minister of Home 
security, and was a member of the 
war cabinet, 1942-45. Lord pre- 
sident of the council and leader of 
the commons, 1945-51, secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, March-Oct., 
1951, ho was made C.H. in 1951. 
His books included How Greater 
London is Governed, 1935 ; Gov- 
ernment and Parliament. 1954. 

Morrison » Robert (1782-1834) 
British missionary. He was born 
at Morpeth of Scottish parentage. 


indoor air-raid shelter introduced 1779-80 — it was the headquarters 
in the U.K., Feb., 1941, for the of Washington. Pop. (1950) 17,124 
protection of house occupants dur- Morris Tube. Rifled steel tube 
ing air raids. Named after Herbert of -22 calibre inserted into the 
Morrison, then ruinister of Home barrel of a -303 rifle, to permit of 
Security, it was in the form of a small bore cartridges being fired 
table, 6 ft. long by 4 ft. high, and from the larger calibre weapon. It 
4 ft. wide, the top and corner posts permits rifle practice to be carried 
being of sheet steel and the sides out at short range. In the Royal 
enclosed with steel- wire mesh. Navy, Morris tubes are inserted 
During the day it was used as a into guns of all calibre to provide 
table. It protected the occupants target practice without the expen- 
from the debris of a collapsing diture of full-sized ammunition, 
house, and afforded a certain See Musketry ; Rifle, 
amount of promotion against blast. Morse, Samuel Finley Breesb 
Just over a million were manufac- (1791—1872) American inventor, 
tured and supplied by the ministry He was born April 27, 1791, at 
of Home Security and distributed Charlestown, Maas., and graduated 
free to families with an annual in- at Yale, 1810. He studied art in 
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S. F. B. Morse, 
American inventor 


England with A list on and Benjamin 
West, exhibiting at the R.A. in 
1813. Two years later he returned 
to New York 
and settled 
down as a por- 
trait painter. 

In 1826 he 
was appointed 
first president 
of the national 
academy of 
design. He was 
interested in 
science and ex- 
perimented in the phenomena of 
electricity, conceiving the possi- 
bility of using it as a means of 
communication, with the result 
that in 1835 he produced a tele- 
graph at New York university, half 
a mile in length. A public exhibi- 
tion of his invention in 1837 led 
to his association with the New 
Jersey firm of Vail. 

He was at first unable to inter- 
est American or European govern- 
ments in his invention, but in 1843 
Congress voted money for a line 
from Washington to Baltimore, 
and the first telegraph message, 
reading: “What hath God 

wrought ? ’’ was dispatched from 
the capital, May 24, 1844. Morse 
helped to introduce daguerreotyp- 
ing into America, and conceived 
the idea of an Atlantic cable. He 
died at New York, April 2, 1872. 
CoTisult Life, S. I. Prime, 1875 ; 
Letters and Journals, ed. , E. S. 
Morse, 1914. 

Morse Code. System of signals 
for the telegraphic transmission of 
alphabetic letters, numerals, punc- 


A • 

B » 

C — • — . 

D — 

E • 

F • 

G B • 

H 4 « • • 

I • • 

K 

L • V • « 

M 1. _ 


N _ . 

P . -i . . 

R • — • 

S • • • 

T — 

U • • — 

V • • • — 
W » « 

X 

2 — - . . 


• t 


In 1851 an international confer- 
ence compiled a code, partly from 
the American and partly from three 
other systems. This international 
code is now used universally for 
civil and military purposes. It dis- 
tinguishes the letter signals by 
limiting the elements to a maxi- 
mum of four, the numeral signals 
and punctuation signals being uni- 
tormly composed of five and six 
elements respectively. The length 
of the dash is three times that of 
the dot. When sending long lists 
of figures the short numerals are 
used. Although Morse is called 
the dot-and-dash system, the two 
symbols are not necessarily short 
and long in transmission. They 
may represent uniform needle- 
deflections to left and right of a 
median line, and in the siphon re- 
corder used on long distance cables 
are printed in a continuous zig- 
zag from side to side. Dots and 
dashes are usually longer when 
transmitted by flag, lamp, or 
heliograph. Nee Code; ^Signalling. 

Mortagne. Town of France. 
In the dept, of Orne, it crowns a 
steep hill, 25 m. E. of Alen^on. 
The lofty tower of the fine Gothic 
church, which was built in the 
15th- 16th centuries, collapsed in 
1890. Textiles and gloves are 
manufactured. 

Mortagne was captured by U.S. 
troops on Aug. 3, 1944*; but the 
Germans retook the town on Aug. 

7, only to lose possession the same 
day to a counter-attack made by 
U.S. units. On Aug. 9, German 
tanks recaptured Mortagne, but 
were finally driven out on Aug. 12 

Mortain. Vil- 
or % of France in 

(Break sign), the department 

f Ln. \ 1. . 


ill luuur j rurn 


prevented tne lierman ai 
disengaging while the ILilaise {q.v.) 


- (Hyphen). 




Lon^ 


(Full stop). 

(Comma). 

(Colon). 

Short 






Morse Code. Alphabet, 
numerals, and punctua- 
tion symbols used in the 
TTmted Kingdom 


toation marks. The original code, 
de-^^ in 1837 in collaboration 
with Alfred Vail (1809-59), was 
mto^noed bj S. F. B. Morse 
{v.s,) for use with his self- 
rewrding telegraph. A revised 
code, 18^, now called American 

^thm the U.S.A. and Canada. 
H alk)(^ to the letters most 
frequently used the shortest signals. 


• 

4 • ♦ 


of Manche, 34 m. 
8.8. W. of Saint 
L5. The area 
was the scene of 
heavy fighting in 
Aug.; 1944. U.S. 
forces, having 
cleared theCoten 
tin pen.., turned 
S.W. from St. L6, 
took Avranchos 
and Granville on 
July 31, and ad- 
. ^ vanced rapidly 

W. into Brittany. On the night 
of Aug. 6-7 the Germans made a 
powerful armoured counter-attack 
westward from the Mortain area 
near the junction of the British and 
U.S. fronts, in the hope of reaching 
the coast and splitting the Allied 
tor^s. Supported by British air- 
craft, American infantry and ar- 
mour met and held the enemy, and 
m the subsequent counter-attack 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
G. 
7. 
8 
9. 
0. 


gap WHS closing. This was the 
last German laiik ofiensive hut one 
— the last being Rundstedt’s in 
the Ardennes (r/.r.). Mortain itself 
changed hand.s several times in 
the fighting , it was secured by 
the Americans on Aug. 12. 

Mortality (Lat. wior.s, death). 
Literally, the state of Ixung mortal. 
It is sometimes used as a syiionvm 
for death rate, e.y. the mortality 
from tuberculosis is vtuy lusivy. 
Tables of mortality consist of 
figures showing th(‘ numlxs’ and 
proportion of persons of a given 
age who will di(‘ each y(‘ar. Bills 
of mortality are abstracts from 
parish registiu’s showing the num- 
ber of persons who died in the 
parish during eiH'tain periods. 
These were rimdiTcd unnecessary 
by the inti'oduetion of eomimlsory 
registration of births, rnarriagt^s, 
and deaths. Death Rato ; 

Infant Mortality. 

Mortal Sin’ Term used in 
Roman Gatholie moral tlieologv for 
sins necessarily and irnmediatidy 
fatal to spiritual life unless sin- 
cerely confessed, rejieriKsl of, and 
pardoned. Sins of a kcsser d(‘gree 
are known as vi'nial ones. Morrill 
sin has been defhieil as a dir<‘Oty an<l 
wilful tran.sgression against some 
known command of God, either by 
omission or commission. Seven 
sins are reekontul as inorriil or 
deadly, i,e. pride, avarice, lust, 
envy, gluttony, anger, ami sloth. 
Ill the floman (Vtliolit; Ghurch it is 
held that mortal sin can only lx* 
forgiven by absolution afri-r con- 
fession, while viuiial sins ani for- 
given by simple contrition and by 
a renewal of grace through Roly 
Communion or otherwisic tSVc Sin. 

Mortar, Mixture of fine aggre- 
gat/O, usually ttanti, and etunenting 
material, first mixHl <iry and then 
with wat-cr, Ir is used for cementing 
together briisks, and clay 

and concrete blocks in building 
construction. Lime mortar waa 
formerly in extensive usts but has 
now been largely replaiaxl by co* 
rnent mortar, though if this is very 
rich in ooment the free salts 
present may caust? efilorestsenoe 
and decay of the walling bricks 
or blocks. A mortar of one jmrt 
Portland cement to tbrcc‘ parts 
clean sand is used in walls where 
good strength and durability are 
required. 

Cement-lime mortar is not so 
strong as cement mortar, but has 
certain advantages. It does not 
shrink very much and so crazing 
and cracking is avoided, and the 
low proportion of cement greatly 
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reduces the risk of efflorescence. 
It is widely used for house walls. 
A suitable mix ooTisists of one part 
Portland cement, one part hydrated 
lime or lime putty, and four parts 
clean sand. This mix works and 
spreads easily. 8and should con- 
sist of a variety of grain sizes from 
small to large, evenly graded. It 
must be clean, as any vegetable or 
free chemical impurities will greatly 
reduce the strength of the mortar, 
and may cause decay. Sufficient 
water should be used to produce a 
mix easily worked, but not thin 
enough to allow the mortar to 
squeeze out under the bricks or 
blocks. Grout is a very thin semi- 
liquid mortar used for filling in- 
terior spaces and fissures. It is 
poured, but a tube or a cement gun 
may be used to assist the process. 

Mortar. Close-support infantry 
weapon which reached a high de- 
gree of efficiency in the Second 



Mortar employed in old warfare, 
with large shot, which was fitted 
with handles for carrying 


Great War. It was developed from 
the medieval bombard used for 
throwing projectiles over walls. 
At the siege of Constantinople in 
1453 Mohammed II used bombards 
capable of firing stone shot weigh- 
ing 1,800 lb. to a distance of 300 
yds. A century later the French 
organized bombard companies to 
support their infantry. By the 
16th century the bombard had de- 
veloped into the mortar, firing 
metal shot at controlled ranges, 
and was essentially a cannon of 
large calibre and short range. 
After the introduction of rifled 
artillery in the 19th century, the 
mortar foil into disuse ; its projec- 
tile lacked the penetrating power 
of a shell, and its accuracy was in- 
fiuonced by wind. 

It was revived during the trench 
fighting of the First Great War, 
when various types were used. 
The earliest was a cylinder of cast 
iron open at one end and closed at 
the other, where tlua'c way a touch- 
hole. The bomb consisted of a tin 
can fitt(ui with fragments of metal 
and a bursting charge. Wrapped 
gunpowder was dropixjd into the 
muzzle, poked with a stick to 
break the paper covering, and the 


bomb slid in on ffip. A fuse was 
then pushed in and lit. Later the 
Stokes gun was introduced ; the 
largest had a bore of 9 5 ins. and 
threw a 150 -lb. projectile. They 
were inaccurate, and their ammu- 
nition, even when fired by ballistite 
cartridge, was always liable to 
premature explosion. 

At the outbreak of the Second 
Great War the British armv was 
equipped with a 2-m. mortar, which 
could fire H.E. or smoke projec- 
tiles weighing 2 lb. 2 oz. to a maxi- 
mum range of 500 yds. at the rate 
of 20 a minute. This gave quick, 
close support to infantry on ground 
not covered by artillery observa- 
tion. Its disadvantage was its 
short range and low destructive 
effect against concrete and armour. 

In 1941 this was replaced by the 
3 -in. mortar, which had a range of 
1,000 yds. and discharged a 3 -lb. 
H.E. or smoke projectile. A stand- 
ard weapon for parachute troops, 
it was effectively u.sed at Arnhem. 

A 4* 2-in. mortar was introduced in 
the N. Africa campaign. It had a 
maximum range of 2,400 yds. and 
could fire five 20-lb, bombs a min- 
ute. It was issued to infantry sup- 
port groups. In 1943 a 6-in. mortar 
was developed for mounting on 
tanks as a close-support weapon. 
It was used by the Royal Engin- 
eers and first went into action 
during the Normandy landings on 
June 6, 1944. 

Germany used large numbers ot 
mortars in the JSecond Great War, 
their earlier types being similar to 
the British. They later introduced 
the mobile multiple-mortar ; one 
of these had ten barrels. Towards 
the end of the war Germany had 
completed, but never put into ser- 
vice, a self-propelled mortar which 
weighed 120 tons and throw a one- 
ton projectile to a distance of 8 m. 
In 1943 the Luftwaffe introduced 
a 21 -cm. mortar for use on fighter 
aircraft, but it was generally in- 
effective. The U.vS. army used 12- 
in. mortars in defence of Corregidor 
(g.'D.), and at the end of the war 
was proving a self-propelled mor- 
tar 38 ft. long which fired a two-ton 
projectile capable of penetrating 
10 ft. of conorete at a range of four 
miles. Russian and Japanese mor- 
tars of the Second Great War were 
mostly based on German designs. 
The heaviest Japanese mortar, 
used in the defence of Okinawa, 
threw a projectile weighing 1,000 lb. 

The 6-in. mortar mounted on 
tanks has a lire power equal to 
that of a heavy and much less mo- 
bile howitzer, and in addition, 
the supremo advantage of keeping 
pace with the advance. 


Mortara. Town of Italy, in the 
prov. of Pavia. It stands on the 
Arbogna river, 32 m. 8. W. of Milan, 
and Is an important rly. junction, 
with iron works and factories for 
making hats, cheese, and machin- 
ery. Its old church contains some 
notable paintings. On March 21, 
1849, the Austrians defeated the 
Sardinians here. 

Mortara Case, The. Diplo- 
matic incident caused by the al- 
leged abduction of a Jewish child 
in 1858. Edgar Mortara, son of a 
Bologna Jew, was baptized Jan. 
24, 1858, when five or six 3 '-ears old, 
by his Christian nurse wfflo thought 
that an illness was likely to prove 
fatal. The archbishop of Bologna 
thereupon claimed the child as a 
Christian, took him away from the 
parents, June 23, and concealed his 
whereabouts, England, France, 
and Prussia made representation 
to Pope Pius IX in 1859, but he re- 
fused to interfere, and bevond the 
fact that the pope himself had 
adopted the lad, nothing more was 
heard of Edgar Mortara until 1870, 
when the Italians entered Rome 
and found him in a seminary. He 
refused to revert to Judaism, and 
eventually became an Augustinian 
monk and an able preacher. 

Mortarboard, Academic cap, 
also called cater (Le. four-cornered 
cap or trencher). It consists of a 

skull cap sur- 
mounted by a 
stiff, square 
cloth- covered 
board and 

Mortarboard as worn sHk tassel, 
at universities and derives 

its popular 
name from its resemblance to the 
square board with a handle used by 
bricklayers. It orimnated in the 
old ecclesiastical biretv m, or barret 
cap, the ridged sutures of which 
were emphasised until it was nearly 
square with a flat top ; this surface 
was enlarged and the biretum be- 
came the square cap of the English 
high churchmen of the 17th cen- 
tury. In the 18 th century the 
square was stiffened with wood or 
cardboard and a tassel was sub- 
stituted for the original ornamental 
knot. See Cap. 

Morte d’Ai^ur^ The. Name 
of several works in verse and proa© 
embodying the medieval legends of 
King Arthur and the Knights of 
the Round Table. Of these the 
most important is the compilation, 
mainly from LTench sources, com- 
pleted by 8ir Thomas Malory in 
1470, and first printed by Caxton 
in 1485. Malory’s work, of deep 
mtrinsio interest, is remarkable for 
its selection and arrangement of 
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the more notable features of the 
Arthurian story, the loves of 
Lancelot and Guinevere, and the 
Quest of the Holy Grail. It is the 
hnest extant example of 15th cent- 
ury English prose, a foundation 
stone of English prose fiction, and 
proved a source of inspiration to 
iSpenser, Matthew Arnold, bhvin- 
bume, Morris, and Tennyson, 
whose Idylls of the King are largely 
based upon it. There are editions 
by J. Gollancz, 1900 ; E. Strachey, 
1898, repr. 1904; E. Rhys, 1909. See 
Arthur; Elaine; Malory; Tennyson. 

Mortgage. In English law, the 
creation in property of an mterest 
wRich is to cease when a certain 
sum of money, usually with in- 
terest, is paid on a certain date. 
When the owner of land, lease- 
hold or freehold, wishes to borrow 
money on the security of his land, 
he usually does so by mortgage. 

In some mortgages — e.g. build- 
ing society mortgages — it is in- 
tended that the borrower ( mortga- 
gor) shall repay the sum lent to 
the lender (mortgagee) by instal- 
ments ; in others — e.g. where the 
money is lent by trustees — the 
mortgage is regarded as a perma- 
nent investment and it is not hi- 
tended that any part of the sum 
lent shall be repaid until the whole 
of it is called in. The law of mort- 
gages was much changed by legis- 
lation in 1925 relating to real prop- 
erty. Mortgages may be either 
legal or equitable. A legal mort- 
gage i^ effected by deed in which 
the borrower grants a lease of the < 
land to the lender for 3,000 years < 
if the land is freehold, or if it is 
lea^hold a sub-lease for some 1 
period shorter by a few days than ] 
his own lease. An equitable mort- t 
gage is effected by the borrower I 
depositing with the lender the title ( 
deeds of the land. Both kinds may t 
be made by a document creating a 1 
charge on the land. An equitable i 
mortgage is mainly used where s 
money is to be borrowed for a short a 
time only. Any mortgage not pro- 1 
tected by the lender taking pos- s 
session, of the title deeds is re^^is- v 
trable as a land charge. ^ I 

A mortg^e deed usually pro- f 
vides that the money lent shall be t 
repaid m six months from the date I 
of the loan, although the parties n 
rarely intend this to be done. After 1 
six moi;ths the borrower may still h 
redeem^ the land on giving six t 
months’ notice and paying all that 1 
is due. Ihis right is known as his a 
equity of redemption. He loses this h 
right when the lender exercises his t( 
pow-er of sale or forecloses, i.e. ei 

order L 

that the land shall belong to him M 


le unless the borrower repays the 
Df money within six months. The len- 
Le der can sue the borrower for the 
le money ; he can enter into posses- 
3 - sion of the land ; he can sell it ; 
n or he can appoint a receiver of the 
d rents and profits. 

0 The Rent Restriction Acts fix a 
i- standard rate of interest for mort- 
L, gages on houses within the Acts, 
y and, except wKere the mortgage 
s provides for repayment of the capi- 
, tal by instalments spread over 10 
e years or more, prevent the lender 
. from calling in the mortgage or en- 
3 forcing his security except on 
3 certain grounds. See Land Laws ; 

1 Rent Restriction. 

Mortification (Lat. mortuus, 
dead ; facere, to make). In Scots 
law, a gift of land made inalienably 
for ecclesiastical or charitable pur- 
poses. The word is also applied to 
lands so given, and to funds or 
institutions supported from the 
revenues therefrom. It is equiva- 
lent to the English mortmain (g.v,). 

Mortillet, Louis Laurent Ga- 
briel DE (1821-98). French an- 
thropologist and zoologist. Born at 
Meylan,_Isere. Aug 29, 1821, he 
studied in Paris. The propaganda 
of a newspaper which he acquired 
led, after the 1848 revolution, to a 
sentence of imprisonment. To elude 
this he resided abroad, mostly in 
Italy and Switzerland. Work at 
the Geneva natural history museum 
induced him to study the Swiss 
lake-dwellings. Returning to Paris 
in 1864, he became in 1868 curator 
of the St. Germain museum. He 
died Sept. 25, 1898. 

Mortimer. Famous English 
family. Of Norman origin, the 
name is taken from Mortemer, 
their home in Normandy. Ralph de - 
Mortimer followed William the i 
Conqueror to England and ob- i 
tamed a good deal of land in the 1 
border counties, where the name is c 
perpetuated by Mortimer’s Cross t 
and Cleobury Mortimer. In 1086, c 
according to Domesday, he had r 
land in eleven counties,- and his 1 
successors, whose chief stronghold r 
was first Wigmore Castle and later r 
Ludlow Castle, were ec^ally power- r 

fuL Roger Mortimerheiped to win d 

the battle of Eveshan^ for Henry 1 
ill, and another Roger obtained by d 
marriage great estates in ■ Ireland, v 
i he latter was the baroii who, the b 
lover of Isabella, help^ to over- f? 
throw her husband, Edward 11. In fi 
1328 he was made earl of March n 
and, after his death as a traitor, h 
tns title and estates were restored ii 
to his grandson, Edmund. This 
wl married Phiimpa daughter of tl 
Lionel, 'duke of Clarence, and the fc 
Mortimers were thus members of v< 


le the group in whom the succession 
1 - to the crown lay. The house be- 
le came extinct when Edmund, the 
3- 5th earl, died Jan. 19, 1425. See 
; March, Earl of ; Wigmore. 
le Mortimer's Cross, Battle of. 

Fought during the Wars of the 
a Roses, Feb. 2, 1461, Mortimer’s 
3- Cross is near Wigmore in Hcreford- 
3, shire. Edward of York, afterwards 
e King Edward IV, was then at 
Shrewsbury, and the nows of InV 
9 father’s death and the Yorkist dis- 
r aster at Wakefield encouraged the 
- Lancastrian lords to collect 
1 against him. The details of the 
: engagement arc lost, but it ended 
in a Yorkist victory. Owen Tudor 
, was one of the captives executed 
3 by Edward after the battle. 

' Mortlake. Parish and district 
• of the mun. bor. of Barnes, Eurre\ , 

‘ England. It flanks the Thami'is, 
and has a riy. station on the 
Waterloo- Hichmond line. The 
chief building is fS. Mary’s idiureh. 
Famous chiefly as the finishing 
point of the Oxford and Gamhridg(' 
boat race, Mortlake was at one 
time celebrated for tapestries, a 
factory, said to he the first in Eng- 
land, having been sot up here in 
1616. For centimes it has boon a 
centre for brewing and malting. 
Mortlake House was long a resi- 
dence of the archbishops of Can- 
terbury. Pop. (est.) 23,850. 

Mortlake Ware. Enamel le<i 
delft and stoneware. It was 
manufactured at Mortlake between 
1764 and 1820. Under Wagstaffe, 
and then iskiT, fine landsi^apo 
and figure painting was applied 
to punch-bowls, panels, etc. See 
Pottery. 

Mortmain (k’r. morf, dead ; 
nuihi, hand). Term uwjd for land 
that cannot be alienated owing to 
the fact that it is in a dead hand. 

In Englami in early times & gn^at 
deal of land was given by tfie king.s 
to religious corporations. This pro- 
cess was disliked by the great 
nobles, and was inequitable, main- 
ly because, as the corporations 
never died, the land in question 
never paid the dues, which were the 
medieval equivalent of the modern 
death duties. Consequently, in 
1279, a law called the statute of 
mortmain prohibited ** any person 
whatsoever, religious or other, to 
buy Or sell, or under colour of any 
gift, term, or other title, to receive 
from anyone any lands or Rme- 
ments in such a way that such 
^nds and tenements should come 
mto mortmain.” 

This law was designed to cheek 
the growix^ wealth of the church, 
tor a practice bad grown up of oon- 
veying lands to the church, the oon- 
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voyance being accompanied by a 
private bargain allowing control to 
remain with the grantor and his 
heirs, who thus avoided feudal 
dues. Later statutes of mortmain 
were designed to close the loop- 
holes of evasion in the enactment. 

Under the Mortmain and Charit- 
able Uses Act, 1888, which re- 
pealed all the old statutes and ■ 
partly re-enacted them, no land or 
interest in land may be acquired 
by a corporation except under 
specific licence from the crown or 
by virtue of some statute. See 
Land Laws. 

Morton, Earl of. Scottish 
title borne since 1458 by a branch 
of the family of Douglas. One of 
the family, James (d. 1430), was 
called lord of Dalkeith, and his des- 
cendant, another James, was made 
Lord A herd our and earl of Morton 
in 1458, the year w'hen he married 
Joan, daughter of King James 1. 
The 3rd earl had no sons, but his 
daughter married a Douglas who 
became the 4th earl and figures in 
history as the regent Morton. Upon 
his execution the earldom was 
given to a Maxwell, but later the 
earldom was restored to a Douglas. 

Wdlliam, earl of Morton in the 
time of Charles I, was lord treas- 
urer of Scotland. To obtain funds 
for the king’s cause, he sold Dal- 
keith to the Scott family, obtaining 
a grant of the islands of Orkney and 
Shetland. This was contested, but 
the islands were kept by the earls 
until about 1750, when they \vere 
sold to Baron Dundas, ancestor of 
the marquess of Zetland. James 
(d. 1708) became president of the 
Royal (Society, Tlie eldest son of 
the carl is known as Lord Aber- 
dour. The numbering of the earls 
is uncertain, but JSholto Charles 
John Hay Douglas (b. April 12, 
1907), wdio succeeded his grand- 
father in 1935, is usual Iv described 
as the 21st carl. See Douglas. 


Morton, James Douglas, 4tii 
Earl of (c. 152G“81). Scottish 
stat(‘sman. A son of 8ir George 

Douglas, he 
married Eliza- 
beth, daughter 
of the 3rd carl. 
I n 1 5 5 .3 h e 
succeeded to 
the title and 
estates, and 
was made lord 
chancellor in 
I5G3, and was 
one of those 
who arranged the murder of Rizzio. 
He w'as largely responsible for the 
defeat of Mary Queen of Scots, 
at Langaide. In 1572 he was tnade 
regent of Scotland, and after a 



4th Earl of Morton 
Scottish statesman 


short period of enforced retirement, 
ho recovered his influence over the 
young king, retaining power until 
1580, w’hen he w\as accused of 
having shared in the murder of 
Darnley . F ound guilty, he was put 
to death by the maiden (5'.r.), his 
own invention, June 2, 1581. 

Morton, Henry Vollam (b. 

1892) . British journalist and au- 
thor. He was born July 26, 1892, 
and, after working on the Birming- 
ham Gazette, 1910-12, he became 
a sub-editor on the Daily Mail, 
later transferring successively to 
the Evening Standard (1919), Daily 
Express (1921) and Daily Herald 
(1931). Between 1925 and 1940 he 
published a series of travel books : 
The Heart of London, In Search ot 
England, In Search of Scotland, 
In Search of Ireland, In Search of 
Wales, In the Steps of the Master, 
etc., all highly popular. 

Morton, John (c. 1420-1500). 
English prelate. Born in Dorset, 
he was educated at Gertie Abbey, 
and at Balliol College, Oxford. He 
was active on the Lancastrian side 
in the Wars of the Roses. After 
the battle of Tewkesburjq Morton 
submitted to Edward IV, iind in 
1473 he was made master of the 
rolls, in 1479 becoming bishop of 
Ely. He was imprisoned by 
Richard III, but escaped and 
joined the exiled Richmond, the 
future Henry VII, in Elanders. 
After Henry obtained the crown, 
he made Morton archbishop of 
Canterbury and lord chancellor. 
Created a cardinal in 1493, he re- 
mained the king’s chief counsellor 
until his death at Knole, in Kent, 
Sept. 15, 1500. His name is perpe- 
tuated by Morton’s Dyke, which he 
built from Wisbech to Peter- 
borough, and by Morton’s Fork, a 
fiscal device for extracting money 
from both rich and poor. 

Morton, John Cameron 
Andrieu Bingham Michael (b. 

1893) . Bi-itish writer, known as J. 
B. Morton, also famous as “ Beach- 
comber.” Educated at Harrow 
and Worcester College, Oxford, he 
published his first book. The 
Barlier of Putney (a war novel), 
1919- In 1924 he began to write 
the satirical By the Way feature 
in the Daily Express, inventing 
the imaginary public school Nark- 
ovor and the popular characiter 
Mr. Thake. Morton’s many books 
include historical studies, e.g. The 
Bastille Falls, 1036 ; The Dauphin. 
1937 ; Saint-Just, 1939. 

Mortuary (late Lat. vioi'tuarium^ 
from morlu'usy dead). In the 
modem meaning of the word, a 
place for the reception of dead 
bodies, iDcnding burial. Every 


sanitary authority in London must 
provide a mortuary and every 
local authority and parish must 
also do so if required by the minis- 
try of Health. 

Morvan, Le. Mountain dist. of 
France, lying in the depts. of 
Nievre, Cote-d’Or, Yonne, and 
8a6ne-et- Loire. The chain of hills, 
with Bois-du-Roi (2,960 ft.) and 
Mt. Beuvraj^ (2,690 ft.) as its chief 
points, is mostly of gneiss and 
granite formations, and is covered 
with beech and chestnut forests. 

Morveau, Louis Bernard Gua^- 
TON DE (1737-1816). A French 
chemist. He was born Jan. 14, 
1737, at Dijon, and was avocat- 
general to the parlement of Dijon, 
1755-82, also teaching chemistry 
there for 15 years. In 1772 he 
published his Digressions Acade- 
miques. The following year he 
introduced fumigation as a safe- 
guard against contagion. In 1782 
he began, with Lavoisier and 
others, the great work on chemical 
nomenclature, the first volume of 
the Dictionnaire de Chimie being 
published in 1786. Elected to the 
Convention, 1792, he voted for the 
death of Louis XVI, and became 
a member of the committee of 
public safety. He died Jan. 2, 1816. 

Morvi. T OMTi of Bombay, India, 
in Madhya Saurashtra dist. It is 
35 m. N. of Rajkot, on the river 
Machhu where it is bridged, and 
was formerly the capital of Morvi 
princely state, 942 sq. m. in area, 
winch in 1948 became part of 
(Saurashtra, itself merged in Bom- 
bay 1956. Pop. (1951) 40,722. 

Mosaic (Low Lat. musaieus, 
belonging to the Muses, artistic). 
Term applied (1) to the tesselated 
work in ancient Roman pavements, 
and (2) to classical and medieval 
decorations executed with inlaid 
cubes of various stones, metals, 
and glass. Mosaic was derived from 
Hellenistic art. Its principal use in 
Roman times was to imitate col- 
oured woollen carpets spread on 
pavements. The early Christians, 
searching for a technique capable 
of producing images resplendent in 
light and colour, found it in 
mosaics of melted coloured glass 
and squares of gold. In the Con- 
atantinian period inlaid marbles of 
various sizes {opus sectile) and frag- 
ments of marble and hard stone 
{opus alexandrinum), put together 
so as to form a geometrical design, 
were largely employed for mural 
decoration. 

As the technique was enriched 
by the addition of glass and ena- 
mel, the art was no longer confined 
to geometrical patterns, but took 
the place of pictorial fresco decora- 
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tion. These pictures in mosaic -were 
entirely restricted to the interiors 
of ronstantinian basilicas; it was 
not until the 12th or 13tli century 
that they began to appear on the 
facades. Fine interior mosaics of 
the 4th and 5th centuries are pre- 
served in 8. Maria Maggiore and the 
baptistery of 8. John Lateran at 
Rome and in the churches at 
Ravenna. In the baptistery of the 
Orthodox at Ravenna the mosaics 
of the cupola and drum are es- 
teemed the most complete and best 
preserved of all baptistery mosaics. 
Those of 8. Mark’s, Venice, are 
also notable. The remains of fine 
medieval 3nosaics are to be seen 
on the shrine of the Confessor, 
Westminster Abbey. 

In all Byzantine architecture 
(g.r.) mosaic is the recognized 
decoration for walls, ceilings, or 
pavements. The pieces were laid 
on a ground of fresh stucco of lime 
and marble dust of such con- 
sistency and firmness that when dry 



the first skeleton 
was diseovtnrd at 
St, FietersluM’g on 
the Meuse. Some- 
what similar to a 
sTiak(' in a})]a‘ar- 
amaa witli sti-ong 
])a (Idles, it at- 
tained a haigtli of 
40 ft'. Numerous 
speeijuen.s have 
b('en foinid in the 
( ri’f'! t a e(‘ ous d o- 
j)osits of Furo])e 
and X. America. 

Mosaylima ou 

AI os KILIM A (d. 
1)4 J). Arabian 
pro])]M't. Of th(^ 
I> (Mii ■ H e n i f a h 
trilxj, from A'a- 
manui, h(‘ wms 
e on t (' m p o ra ry 
with Ma homel- 
and wa.s aln^adv 
known for his 
piety wh<‘.n the 
pro])}u‘t li<‘gan his 
teaching. His elaims to divim» in- 
spiration and vocation as a lead(T 
of the peo])Je w<‘r(‘ n^pudiated by 
Mahomet, and when Mosavlima 
set u]) a rival lie was killed 

in battle by K ha I id and his sect 
almost extinguishod, 

Moschatel {Adnxa inoRrhutH- 
J'nm). Ik'nmnial siieeulent liorb 
of the family Ouprifoliaeisie. It 
is a native of Kurope, X. Asia, and 
N. America. It has a tuberous, 
creeping rootstock, from which in 
early spring arist' the obscurely 
four-angled sfems, each with only 
two leav(‘s, which are divided into 
thrcc-l()h('d IcaflOs. Thestion (Ulds 
in a s(]unri-<h head of fiv(' siuall 



Mosai^ example £rom ancient Pompeii, represent- 
mg a dog, with the warning Cave Canem, beware oi the 
d^, IS now m the National Museum, Naples. The upper 
PKJtwe ^ows a section of the modern mosaic pavement 
m toe Nation^ Gallery, London, the work of a Russian 
artistBons .^rep. The whole pavement depicts the 
activities of mankind : this part represents farming 

the mosaic 


Mosaic Dis- 
eases. Diseases 
of plants w’hich 
result in the 
mottling or 
streakijig espe- 
cially of the foli- 
age with yellow', 
white, or ab- 
normally dark 
green areas. 
Additional 
symptoms such 
as crinlding, 
curling, and 
blistering are 
common, and 
necrosis may 
occur. The dis- 
eases are due to 
the presence of 
a virus (g.r.), 
which in size is 
on the border- 
line of micro- 
scopical visi- 
bility. Such 
viruses are 
known in many 
instances to be 
communicated 
to the plant by 
insects such 


OUUU as 

^ . polished wliite flies, leaf hoppers, aphids, 

^ooto. Mo^ic was impervious beetles, and thrips, in the bodies of 
o water, wind, and sunshine. The which they may persist in an active 
modem practi^ is restricted, condition for considerable periods 

Recent Advances in the 

of Plant Viruses, K. M. 

-ehapela of Westminster Cathedral Smith 1933 

^ (% Brangwyn) in S. Aidan’s Mosasauhis (Lat. Mesa, the 

Meuse; Gr.Maros, lizard). Extinct 
tine Art, Justinian; S, Marks. marine reptile, so called because 



Moschatel. Foliage and flower bead 
of this succulent herb 

green flowers, which have a mtiwky 
odour, whence the plant derives its 
name. Juicy, green berrittfi follow. 

Moscheles, Igkaz (1794- 1870). 
Bohemian composer and pianist. 
Bom at Prague of Jewish parents, 
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May 30, 1794, 
he studied at 
the Conserva- 
toire tiiere and 
in V i n n a . 
During 182()~ 
40 he taught 
in London, and 
in 1S4C) he set- 
tled in Leipzig 
as professor at 
the new con- 
servatoire. He died there, March 
10, 1870. Moscheles played as well 
as taught the piano, and was a 
great favourite in London, where 
he last appeared in 1865. 

Moschus (2nd century B.C.). 
Greek poet. Born at Syracuse, he 
became a pupil of the grammarian 
Aristarchus of Samothrace at 
Alexandria. Neither he nor Bion 
{q.v.) is really a bucolic poet, 
although they are generally so 
described. Of two extant poems 
attributed to him one is a mytho- 

MOSCOW: CAPITAU 


Moscow (Russ. Moslcva)^ which 
celebrated its 800th anniversary on 
Sept. 7, 1947, became the capital 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Dec. 30, 1922, and of the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic, March 11, 1918. It is 
also Russia’s intellectual, artistic, 
religious, commercial, industrial, 
and transport metropolis and the 
headquarters of the All-Russian 
Communist (Bolshevik) party. It 
was the seat of the Third (Com- 
munist) International (Comintern) 
from its foundation in March, 
1919, to its dissolution in May, 
1943. The Lenin mausoleum has 
made it an ideological and national 
shrine in a way unprecedented in 
the country’s history. 

Like Rome, Moscow hos on 
seven hills, 5()0“B00 ft. in altitude, 
of which the best known is the 
former Sparrow hill, renamed 
Lenin hill. The city covers a large 
and almost circular area and is 
traversed from W. to E. by the 
winding river Moskva, a trib. of 
the Oka which flows into the 
Volga at Gorky (formerly Nijni 
Novgorod). In 1937 anotlu.T direct 
link with the Volga was created 
through the completion of the 
Moflcow-Volga canal, which not 
only solved the perennial problem 
of the city’s water supply by re- 
plenishing the inadequate stream 
of the Moskva, but also turned 
Moscow into an irui>ortant port for 


logical epic on the Carrying off of 
Europa by Zeus in the form of a 
bull. The Lament for Bion is 
now considered to belong to a much 
later date. 

Moscicki, IciNACE (1867-1946). 
Polish president and scientist. 
Born in Warsaw, he became a 
professor of electro-chemistry at 
Lwow in 1912, and organizer of a 
chemical research institute at 
Warsaw, 1920. A distinguished 
scientist with over 600 patents to 
his credit, he discovered the 
whirling arc method of recovering 
nitric acid from free nitrogen. 
Elected to the Polish diet in 1922, 
he was a close friend of Pilsudski, 
and assumed the presidency at the 
time of Pilsudeki’s coup d'Hat in 
1926, holding it until the fall of 
Poland in Sept., 1939. He then 
went with the government to 
Rumania, ‘w^here he resigned the 
presidency. Moving to Switzer- 
land, he died there Oct. 2, 1946. 

OF THE U.S.S.R. 


goods and passenger traffic. The 
Soviet capital now has direct water 
routes to the Caspian, the White, 
and the Baltic seas ; a projected 
canal from Stalingrad to the river 
Don will provide a connexion with 
the Black Sea. 

The Moscow of todav is a curious 
and in many ways wholly un- 
harmonious mixture of 20th cen- 
tury structures and installations 
with the quaint old buildings and 
other characteristic landmarks of 
the ancient city, which, having 
established its ascendency over 
the other principalities, was the 
capital of the Great Princes of 
Muscovy and then of the Russian 
empire from the 14th century 
until 1712, when Peter the Great 
made his new city of St. Petersburg 
the capital of his Europeanised 
realm {see Leningrad). 

Moscow had a pop. (1939) of 
4,137,018, twice that of 1926, 
throe times that of 1917. Except 
for a serious setback in the early 
days of the Soviet regime, the 
growth of the pop., which passed 
the 1,000,000 mark at the turn of 
the century, has been constant. 
The city is divided into 23 iid- 
ministrativc dists., of which the 
largest in area is the October dist. 
while theKuibishevaiid theSverd- 
lov are most densely populated. 

The comprehonsivo general plan 
for the reconstruction of the city 
of Moscow, adopted on July 10, 


1935, which stipulated that the 
total pop. of the capital should not 
be allowed to rise above 5,000,000, 
was the blueprint which has made 
Moscow wbat it is. It laid down 
that the essentia] shape of the 
city, with its concentric semi- 
circular streets and thoroughfares, 
should be maintained, but that 
within the older parts slum clear- 
ance and other improvements 
should be carried out. At the same 
time, the city’s area was gradually 
to be doubled, the main extensions 
being planned in the south- 
western direction beyond the 
Lenin hill. Huge blocks of flats, 
clubs, hospitals, and schools, 
government and administrative 
buildings, were to be constructed, 
gardens and squares were to be 
laid out, and a green belt with 
a depth of 10 km. (6^4- m.) was 
to be created around it. Mos- 
cow’s water, gas, and electricity 
supplies, telephones, street and 
river traffic, rly. termini, slaughter- 
houses, cold storage, bakeries, 
sanitation, health services, etc. 
were to be completely reorganized. 

The New Moscow 

During 1935-37 an imposing 
proportion of these projects was 
completed. The first line of Mos- 
cow’s luxurious underground rly., 
or Metro., with its marble-hailed 
stations, was opened to traffic in 
1935 ; bus, trolley-bus, and new 
tramway lines w'ere created ; the 
Moscow- Volga canal and seven 
new wide bridges over the river 
Moskva were completed ; granite- 
laced quay-sides along the river 
with new broad riverside drives 
wore built ; new streets and 
avenues were cut, and old ones 
were transformed. Okhotny Ryad 
(Hunters Row), formerly a narrow 
slum, is now a broad avenue with 
some of Moscow’s most imposing 
buildings, exj. the house of peoples’ 
commissars and the hotel Moskva. 
Other outstanding new buildings,- 
spread about the city, include the 
central theatre of the Red army, 
the palace of culture, the Lenin 
library (next to the well-preserved 
18th centurv Bashkov house, 
where the Rumyantsev museum 
and public library used to be), the 
Tchaikovsky concert haU, the 
office of Pravda, and the Stalinets 
stadium. Every known style has 
been tried — from the severely 
classic to the glass, cement, and 
metal box style. The most am- 
bitious and at the same time the 
oddest stmeture, the Palace of 
Soviets, will, when completed — in- 
cluding a 328 ft. high statue of 
Lenin in stainless steel on top of 
it, 1,365 ft. high — compare with 



Ignaz Moscheles, 
Bohemian com- 
poser 


George Soloveytchik, Author of Russia in Perspective 

The history, vionuments, and physical characteristics of the ancient 
city, first capital of Russia and capital ayain since 1918, are here 
described. See also Kremlin ; Moscow-Volga Canal; Red Square, etc 
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Moscow. Plan of the central districts of the capital of the U.S.S.R. 


the 1,250 ft. of the Empire State 
building in New York. 

The palace of soviets is to 
occupy the site of the former 
church of Christ the Saviour, an 
unattractive monument to the 
Napoleonic war of 1812, erected in 
1837-1883 by the German archi- 
tect CJonstantine Thon, and pulled 
down by the Soviets. Large- 
scale demolition of many old 
buildings, as well as the dis- 
appearance or renaming of .well- 
known streets and squares, has 
been the inevitable consequence 
of this vast reconstruction pro- 
gramme. Thus the famous chapel 
of the Iberian Mother of God — ^the 
most venerated religious shrine 
in the city — has been demolished 
and the icon itself moved to the 
church of the Resurrection, where 
the election of the present Patri- 
arch, Alexis, also took place in 
1946. Moscow used to count some 
6(X) churches. Of these, c. 50 have 
been reopened for worship ; a 
few particularly precious monu- 
ments of Russian architecture have 
been transformed into museums ; 
a substantial number are used as 
clubs, schools, libraries, cinemas, 
or flats ; and many have been 
pulled down. 

Most of the new street names are 
either those of famous Bolshevilvs 
and outstanding events of the 
Revolution, or of Russia’s fore- 
most writers, e.g. Tolstoy, Chekov. 


The former Vozdvishenka Street 
was renamed Comintern Street, 
until the Comintern was sus- 
pended in 1943, when it became 
Kalinin Street. Among old street 
names surviving the best known 
are Kuznetski Most, Petrovka, 
Spasskaya, Sretenka, and Tvers- 
koi Boulevard. Moscow’s most 
famous historical landmark, the 
Kremlin (q.v,), has been restored 
and its ancient treasures cleaned. 

The Kremlin 

Archaeologists have not traced 
the name Kremlin to any definite 
source, but it is known that Prince 
Yury Dolgoruky, who founded the 
city in 1147, built his first fortifica- 
tion on the present site in 1156, 
and called it the Kremlin. Ivan I 
(1328-1341), under whom Moscow 
became the acknowledged met- 
ropolis of the then Russian state, 
enclosed his city with walls of oak, 
which were replaced by masonry 
in 1367, and strengthened by a 
moat in 1394. At the close of the 
15th century, under Ivan III, 
when the state of Muscovy and its 
capital were being rapidly ex- 
panded and modernised, Italian 
masters built the new Kremlin 
fortifications in brick. These walls 
have survived for the most part to 
the present, and with their subse- 
quent extensions are 7,280 ft, in 
circumference, have 18 towers and 
five gates. Most of the buildings 
within the Kremlin have survived 


the frequent fires, I'iots, and for- 
eign invasions which have ravaged 
the city. 

The last occasion when fonugn 
invaders set foot in “ tlio mother 
of Russian towns ” or “ the holy 
city,” as Moscow is someti nu's 
called by the Russians, was in 
1812 when Napoleon and bis 
troops wore there from Sept. 14 to 
Oct. 10 ; but then Moscow was 
deliberately burnt down by her 
own people ; threo-(]narters of her 
houses and half the ehnrelu's were 
lost in the great conllagration. 
However, the city was rebuilt with 
astonishing spe(‘d, and mtieh 
embellished in the ])roecss. To- 
wards the end of the 10th ctniturv 

« 

it became Russia’s industrial and 
commercial centre, the wealthiest 
and the most iiationallv-conscinus 
city in the realm. Her rie-h mer- 
chants became great patrons of 
the arts, presented Moscow with 
museums, libraries, and pietvir(' 
galleries, endowed theatre's and 
institutions of learning, hosj>itals, 
and innumerable other founda- 
tions. But the rarest art treasuia' 
remains the Kremlin itsedf, whendn 
the Terem and the Granovitaya 
Palata, 15th century rt'ception 
halls of the tsars of Muscovy, are 
still being used. 

Next to the Kremlin, and 
originally also cnedosed by a wall, 
is a district called, for no dis- 
coverable reason. Kiiai Gored 
(Chinese City), tho best-known 
landmarks of which are the Bed 
square (so called lt)ng before tlm 
revolution; since 1924 it has con- 
tained tho Lenin mauHolcum) with 
tho picturesque eafhedral of \’as- 
sily Blaslionny (S. Basil tho Beati- 
fied) at its S. end, built in 1554 })y 
tho Russian masters Banna and 
Postnik ; tho monument to Minin 
and Posharsky ; and the an- 
cestral homo of tho Romanovs — 
an instructive illustration of 
Russian boyar life in the Mid<Ue 
Ages. Embracing tho Krornlin and 
Kitai Gorod (whioli since r. 1880 
has become tho binsinesa centre 
of Moscow), arul shaj^d like a 
shoehorn, is Byely Gorod (White 
City) and, beyond it, as a still 
larger semi-circle, Semlyannoy 
Gorod (Earthen City), while across 
the river lies tho dist. of Samoa- 
kvoretchye (beyond tho riv<w 
Moskva). These five ancient dists. 
constitute the actual city, to whicli 
several suburbs have Ix^on added. 

Here are some memorable dates 
out of Moscow’s history : 

1326, the Metropolitan of All 
Russia made Moscow his official 
seat. 1404, Moscow had its fii-wt 
striking clock. 1364, Moscow had 


















middle distance is the cathedral 
'I'l ’ T ^^**** 1 *^**^^ t*y Ivan the Terrible, 1554. 2. 

ihe University. 3. Leinti Library, 4. Konisomoi' 
Square, sliovvinf? October railway station on left, the 
underground station ric.xt to it, and Northern railway 
‘'tation on right ; in right foreground is secri a corner 


of Kazan railway station. 5. The groat Palace of the 
People s Commissariat of Health. 6. Sverdiov Square 
with Ochotny Kyad underground railway station in 
mft foreground, and Bolshoi Theatre in centre. 7, 
Gorki Park of Rest and Culture ; it has cinemas 
library, restaurant, billiards rooms, sports grounds, etc.' 
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its tirst printing press. 1589, first 
Patriarch elected (lapsed 1700, 
restored 1917 and 1943) 1613, first 

Romanov (Michael) elected Tsar. 
1689, first stone bridge built 
1703, first newspaper in Russia 
1755, first unh^ersity in Russia, 
inaugurated Jan. 12, day of S. 
Tatiana, who became its patron 
saint. 1812, occupation by Napoleon 
and Great Fire of Moscow. 1824, 
Bolshoi (Great) Imperial Theatre of 
Opera and Ballet built. 1838-49, 
great Kremlin palace rebuilt on 
ancient foundations. 1851, Moscow 
joined to St. Petersburg by rly., 
the second m Russia. 1861, 
liberation of the peasant serfs, 
which completely transformed Mos- 
cow’s economic position. 1861, 
Rumyantsev museum and library 
moved to Moscow from St. Peters- 
burg. 1892, the brothers Tretyakov, 
wealthy Moscow merchants, pre- 
sented to the city their unique 
picture gallery of Russian masters. 
1898, Moscow Arts Theatre, wmcld 
famous dramatic company, founded 
by Stanislav.sky and Nemirovitch- 
Dantehenko. 1905, violent risings 
during the revolution. 1918, Lenin 
moved the capital to Moscow. 

Moscow Declaration. Signed 
in Moscow by representatives of 
the U.K., U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and 
China, Oct., 1943, this recognized 
“ the necessity of establishing at 
the earliest practicable date a 
general international organization, 
based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving states and open to member- 
ship by all such states for the main- 
tenance of international peace and 
security.” See United Nations. 

Moscow Trials. Name used 
to describe certain trials held in 
Moscow in 1933, 1936, and 1937. 

In March, 1933, six British em- 
ployees of Metropolitan- Vickers, 
M. Monkhouse, W. H. Thornton, 

L Cushny, W. H. MacDonald, C. 
Nordwell, and A. Gregory, were 
arreted by the Russian secret 
police and committed to prison 
charged with unspecified acts of 
sabotage in connexion with elec- 
trical works being carried out 
under contract in Russia by their 
firm. Following unsuccessful re- 
presentations for their release to 
the Kremlin by the British em- 
bassy in Moscow, the British 
govt, broke oS current negotia- 
tions for a new Anglo-Soviet trade 
agreement, and on April 5 brought 
in a bill te impose an embargo 

on Russian imports into Great 
Britain. 

On April 12, the Britons were 
brought to trial, and aU pleaded 
not gunty except MacDonald, 
who, however, during the first 
days bearing retracted his plea 
^ after an interview 

witb rile O.G.P.U, guards again 


pleaded guilty. The prosecution 
then put in an alleged confession 
by Thornton, which the latter 
disowned as having been ex- 
tracted under moral pressure. On 
April 18, the court sentenced 
Thornton to three years’, Mac- 
Donald to two years’ imprison- 
ment : Monkhouse, Cushny, and 
Nordw^ell to deportation. Gregory 
was acquitted. Mutual embargoes 
on trade were enforced by tlie 
British and Russian govts. ; but 
negotiation.s between Litvinov 
and Sir John Simon led to the 
release of the British prisoners on 
July 1, and their deportation. 
Both countries lifted their import 
embargoes preparatory to nego- 
tiating a fresh trade treaty. 

In August, 1936, a group of 
Communists, including Kamen- 
iev and Zinoviev, ex-chairman of 
the Communist International, were 
arrested and tried in Moscow on a 
charge of assisting the exiled 
Trotsky to negotiate with Ger- 
many for help against Stalin in 
return for the cession of the 
Ukraine. Although the prosecu- 
tion was unable to bring evidence 
substantiating the charges, the 
prisoners, who had vied with each 
other in confessing their alleged 
misdeeds, pleaded guilty and were 
executed, ‘in Feb., 1937, a second 
group of 17 Communists, called the 
Trotskyite-and-Right-Wing Bloc, 
were tried on similar charges : 
14 were sentenced to death. Three 
months later eight high-ranking 
officers of the Soviet army, ar- 
rested and tried in camera on 
charges of conspiring with the 
German general staff, were shot. 

Moscovsr-Volga Canal. Arti- 
ficial waterway of the R.S.F.S.R., 

80 m. in length. Started in 1933 
under the second five year plan, 
it was opened to traffic May 2,’ 
1937. It connects the Volga and 
Moskva rivers, so that shipping 
from the Caspian, Baltic, and 
White seas can reach Moscow. 

There are 11 locks for the 
raising and^ lowering of ships in 
transit, while 11 dams increased 
the depth of the Moskva river and 
tributaries, previously scarcely 
navigable. The reservoir formed 
by the dams increased Moscow’s 
water supply by 50 galls, daily per 
head of pop., while the overflow 
dnves 8 generating stations. To 
make way for the canal the in- 
^bitants of 203 settlements with 
40,000 buildings on the route, 
were moved to new centres. 

Moseley. Suburb of BiraiinK- 
bam, England. It comprises the 
eoolTOiasticaJ districts of St. AnnA 
and St. Mary in the S. of the city. 


Moseley, H e n r y G w y n . 
Jeffreys (1887-1915). British 
physicist. Born in 1887, he was 
educated at Fton and Trinifv 
College. Oxford. Appointed a 
lecturer in Rutlierfoi-d’s laboratory 
at Manchester iiniversitv, lu'. later 
became a John Harling fellow 
there before going to Oxford. His 
work in I'adio-aetivity resulted in a 
series of brilliant rest'andu's proving 
the existence of a singh* ndatifin- 
ship lietween the X-ray spectrum 
of an element and its alomi(! num- 
ber. This established a new and 
valuable method ot (‘hemieal 
analysis which sol veil the outstand- 
ing problems of atomic strueture 
and spectral lines. .Mesekw was 
killed ill action in Gallipoli, Aug 10. 
1915, wdiile serving with the Royal 
Engineers. 


Moselle. Delicate, aromatic 
wdne, generally of th(^ white 
variety. It has a low' ptu’centage of 
alcohol, and is made from grapes 
grown in the low’er valiev of tlu‘ 
Moselle. Unlike most wiru's, Mo- 
selle does not improve by kcfqiing. 
It is either still nr sfiarkling. Th(‘ 
latter is distinguislieil by a jiro- 
nonneed grape llavour. and is one 
of the light(‘Htof ('ITerveseing w'ine.M. 

^ Moselle or Mohee. River of 
Franco and Germany. It risos in 
the 8. \ osges, lu'ar Bussang. aiul 
flows in a N.W. din'ction into Lor- 
rairie. At Toni it tuniH N., skirts 
Luxemburg, and passt's into Ger- 
many, follow'ing a w'i tiding course 
to the N.E. until it reaches the 
Rhine at Cohlonz. Us chitd’ tribu- 
taries are the \'ologne, .Meurtlus 
Reillo, Orrie, Sarre, and Kyll, ami 
the ehiof towns on its banks art* 
Rerniremont, Spinal. Toul, Pont-A,- 
Mousson, Metz, Thiotiville, Treves, 
Berncafltel, Cochorn, and Cobltmz. 
Its length is 320 m. 

Moselle. Dept, of N.E. France. 
It is bounded N. and N.E. by 
Luxemburg and Germany, E. and 
S.E. by Baa-Hhin, 8. and W. by 
Mourtho-et-MosolIe, ami consists 
chiefly of a low plateau draine<l by 
the river Mosfdle. There are im- 
portant coal and iron mines, ami 
the chief industries include salt 
working, metal founding, and 
cement making. Manufactures 
include rnacliinery, chemical pro- 
ducts, textiles, btmts and shoos, 
pipes, and paper. The Moselle 
valley is famous for vineyards. 
The dept, has 9 arrondissemonts, 

36 cantons, and 763 communes. 
Metz is the capital, MosoIIo is 
coterminous with that part of the 
old province of Lorraine codetl by 
France to Germany in 1871 and 
restored in 1910. Area 2,403 sq. m. 
Pop. (1954) 769,388. 
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Moses. Hebrew law-giver and 
leader of the Israelites from Egypt. 
Son ot Amram, a Levitc. and 
Jochebed, and younger brother of 



Moses. Sculpture representing the 
law-giver oS Israel, by Michelangelo 

Chu)ch of S Pietro in Vincoli, Rome 


iMiriam and Aaron, he was adopted 
by Pharaoh’s daughter, and 
brought up as an Egyptian prince. 
According to the Biblical narrative 
(Exodus-Deut.), after slaying an 
Egyptian taskmaster who had ill- 
treated an Israelite, he lied to 


professor of divinity and chancellor 
of Gottingen university. He died 
Sept. 9, 1755. His Institutiones 
Historiae Ecclesiasticae, 1726, the 
work which established his fame, 
was translated into English by A. 
Maclaine, 1764, and again in 1832, 
by J. Murdock (new edition, 1892). 

Moskva. River of central 
Russia, a tributary of the Oka. It 
rises in the Moscow region, flowing 
E. and then S.E., joining the Oka 
below Kolomna, after a course of 
300 m. The battle between the 
French and the Russians, called the 
the battle of Borodino (q.v.) was 
fought along it. Sept. 7, 1812. 

Moslem. The spelling favoured 
in this Encyclopedia is Muslim. See 
Mahwnedanism ; Muslim League. 

Mosley, Sib Oswald Ernald 
(b. 1896). British politician. Born 
Nov. 16, 1896, son of Sir Oswald 


Mosley, Bart., 
to whose title 
he succeeded 
in 19 2 8, he 
was educated 
at Winchester 
and Sandhurst 
and commis- 
sioned in the 
16th Lancers. 
In 191S he was 
Con servative 
M.P. for Har- 



Sir Oswald Mosley, 
British politician 


he founded Mosley Publications 
Ltd. as a basis for further political 
activity, but, discredited in the 
eyes of the public, he gained no 
considerable support. His book 
My Answer. 1946, formulated his 
later pohtical ideas, and in Feb., 
1948, he announced the formation 
of a new Union movement, de- 
signed to unite 51 organizations. 

Mosley married, in 1920, Lady 
Cynthia Blanche Ciirzon (1898- 
1933), the daughter of Lord Curzon 
of Kedlestone. She was Labour 
M.P, for Stoke in 1929, and fol- 
lowed her husband when he formed 
the New party. She died May 16, 
1933. In 1936 Mosley married the 
Hon. Diana Guinness, a daughter 
of the 2nd Baron Redesdale {q.v.). 

Mosque (Arabic, mesjid). Ma- 
homedan place of worship. Note- 
worthy examples are at Cairo, 
Delhi, Mecca, Medina, Jerusalem, 
Damascus, and in various parts of 
India. In the U.K. there are 
mosques at Woking, Surrey ; South- 
fields, London ; and Cardiff. Vary- 
ing in form in different countries, 
mosques generally have a central 
dome, minarets, and a court pro- 
vided with a tank for ceremonial 
ablutions. Within is a pulpit, a 
lectern, a niche indicating the 
direction of Mecca, and carpets, 
but no seats. The interior decor- 


Midian, and married Zipporah, 
daughter of Jethro, a shepherd. 
At Mt. Horeb he received a Divine 
command to return to Egypt, from 
wliich he later led the Israelites to 
the confines of Canaan, receiving 
the Decalogue from Jahveh, at Mt. 
Sinai. After glimpsing the Pro- 
mised Land from Pisgah, he died 
at the age of 1 20 years, leaving two 
sons, Gershom and Eliczer. He 
was buried in an unknown grave. 

By a late Jewish tradition, 
Moses was thought to be the author 
of the Pentateuch, a work now 
usually regarded as the product of 
several compilers from older docu- 
ments, only parts of it being 
definitely ascribed to Moses. Moses 
figures largely in the Koran, in 
Islainic legend, and in the pages of 
Josephus. See Aaron ; Decalogue ; 
Exodus ; Pentateuch. 

Biblioyraphij. The 8tory of 
Moses and Joshua, J. Telford, 1893 ; 
Jriicyclopuodia Bibliea, T, K. 
Chevne, 1899-1903; Lives, H. L. 
TayW, 1913; E. Flog, 1938; 
E. L. C, Watson, 1929 ; Martin 
lUzber, 1947 ; Muses and Monu- 
theisrn, 8. Freiul, 1939. 

Mosheim, Johank Lorenz von 
(1694-1755). German historian. 
He was born at Liibeck, Oct. 9, 
1694, and became professor of 
theology at Helmstcdt, Brunswick, 
in 1723. In 1747 he was appointed 


row, but left the ])arty and sat as 
an Independent, 1922-24. In 1924 
he joined the Labour party. De- 
feated at the 1924 general election, 
he became M.P. for Smethwick. 
1926, and was chancellor of the 
duchy of LancastcT, 1929-30. In 
the latter year, contemptuous of 
what he considered the “ spineless 
apathy ” of the Socialists, he 
founded the New party; but was 
defeated at the general election of 
1931, as was every New party can- 
didate ; and, when it became clear 
that he was increasingly inclining 
towards fascism, the party broke 
up. Almost at once he formed the 
British Union of Fascists. He 
visited Italy to study fascism at 
first hand, and adopted as his own 
much of the Italian party’s man- 
ners and methods, e,q. a black- 
shirted uniform. Mosley’s policy 
included a virulent anti-Semitism, 
and his supporters earned notoriety 
for their violent and provocative 
actions. He opposed the waging 
of war against Germany in 1939, 
and in May, 1940, he was aiTestcd 
under the Defence Regulations 
and imprisoned first in Brixton 
jail, and from 1941, with his wife, 
in Holloway jail, until his release 
in Nov,, 1943, on the grounds of 
health ; he was suffering from 
thrombo -phlebitis. After the war 


ation is restricted to arabesques 
and texts from the Koran. See. 
Arabia ; Cairo ; Damascus ; Delhi ; 
Mahomedan Art and Architecture. 

Mosquito (Span, diminutive of 
nio^ra, a lly). Name given to species 
of blood-sucking flies of the familv 
Culicidae or gnats. They closely 
resemble midges (q.v.) in appear- 
ance but are distinguished by 
their piercing mouth-parts and the 
presence of scales on the body, 
wings, and other appendages. In 
their early stages they are aquatic, 
usually in fresh water, and less 
often in saline or brackish waters. 
The eggs float, either singly as in 
Anopheles, or in compact ma.sses 
or rafts as in Chdex. Mosquitoes 
occur all over the world but arc 
most abundant in the tropics. 
About 2,000 species are known, 
and of these 29 kinds occur in Great 
Britain. The blood-sucking habit 
is confined to the females, the 
males largely feeding on plant 
juices. Many species of Anopheles 
act as carriers of the pathogenic 
organism causing malaria and in 
Europe Ariopheles piacidipennis is 
of great importance in this. The. 
malarial parasite is conveyed to the 
female mosquito when she sucks 
the blood of an infected person. 
'Ihe parasite finds its way into the 
walls of the insect’s stomach where 
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measure. Sm Malaria: Yellow treaty ol April 11), 1!)()5, tli 

Fever. British Mosquitoes, U.S.A. acknowleclcjed the claim 

J. F. Marshall, 1938; Insects of of Nicara,<:,aia, and w ithdrew. 


]\Iedical Importance, Smart, 1043. 

Mosquito. Type of military 
aeroplane designed by the De 
Haviiland Aircraft Co., Ltd., as 
the D.H.9S for service with the 


Moss {Musci). One of tin 
two classc's of Bryophyta, tin 
other class being the Hf‘paiieac‘ 
Bryopliyta come in syst(‘mati( 
botany between Thallophyti^s and 






R.A.F. in the Second Great War. Pteridophytes. Like Thalloph^i('^ 
Originally an uiwmed high-speed (algae, fungi, diatoms, the.), IIkui 
light bomber, it was later used as structure is simple, there bi'ing 
a night fighter, fighter- bomber, neitheu' vessels nor woody tissue, 
and photographic reconnaissance though they have conducting e('lls 
machine. A modified tyqpe was cm- which to some extent sca-vc' tlu' pur- 
ployed for transport and as the Sea pose of vessels. They have stmns, 
Mosquitofornaval work. The basic which are clothed with simple 
structure was entirely of wood, for leaves which diller essentially in 
ease of manufacture; furniture- form and internal struct un*. from 
makers and other sub-contractors the foliar organs of the dowering 
were introduced to step up produc- plants. 

tion, and by the end of hostilities Mosses are reproduced by sport's 
over 8,000 Mosquitoes had been which are contained in an uru-like 
delivered. Despite its size (wing capsule produced by a s<‘Xual pro- 
span 54 ft. 2 ins., crew of two), the cess. Wo have thus an altt'rnation 
Mosquito was the first standard of generations as in tlie ferns, but 
R.A.F. t3q)e to have a maximum with the dilfercnce that tins ast'xual 
speed of over 400 m.p.h. The final generation (.spore capsule) grows 
operational version (Mark 34), on the sexual. Th(^ sexual element.s 
powered by two 1,625 h.p. Rolls- are contained in what arc popu- 
Royce Merlin engines, had a larly styled tlui fiow^c'rs ” of 
maximmn speed of 425 m.p.h. and the mo.ss—teohnically the peri- 
an extreme ranfr© of 3.500 miles. ptioj-S ;n>n iw of ■flwi 


Mosquito. Stages m development. 

1. Egg-rafts and half grown mos- 
quito larvae diving. 2. Full grown 
larvae breathing at surface of water. 
Moulted larvae skins on left, active 
pupae on right. 3. Mosquito emerg- 
ing from pupa skin on surface of 
water. 4. Mosquito fully emerged 
and ready for flight 

it multiphes, forming large cysts. 
The latter rupture, and liberate 
the parasites into the body-cavity. 
They then make their way to the 
salivary glands. When a rnosquito 
punctures the skin the parasites 
enter the blood with the saliva, 
mfecting a person with malaria. 

Other species of mosquito, in 
special Aedes aegypti, are carriers 
of the virus of yellow fever from 
infected to uninfected persons. The 
disease of elephantiasis is due to 
minute filarial worms dissemi- 
nated by the mosquito and parti- 
cularly by the species Culex faii- 
gans. Various measures for con- 
trolling mosquitoes are practised. 
The eli m ination of standing w'ater 
and the drainage of marshes de- 
stroy breeding places. The spray- 
ing of ponds and ditches with kero- 
sene, or oil mixtures, which spread 
as a thin film, kill the larvae when 
they come to the surface to breathe. 
Larger areas, when dusted with 
finely powdered arsenical com- 
pounds discharged from aeroplanes, 
become freed of mosquitoes. The 
introduction of fishes known to 
feed on mosquito larval is a further 


an extreme range of 3,500 miles. 
See Aeroplane iilus., p. 129. 

Mosquito (native form, Miss- 
kito). Tribe of Central American 
Indians. They inhabit the E. coast 
of Nicaragua, thence known as the 
Mosquito Coast. They are excep- 
tionally intelligent, and speak a 
Sumo dialect. Their dark colour 


chactium. This is formed at the 
apex of the stem, and con.si.sts of 
mere crowded whorls of “ h'avCvS 
enclosing cither the nude or the 
female clenu'uts, or both in the 
same fiower. The male fiowt'rs con- 
tain anthoridia, the L'lnah's 
archegonia. 

The anthoridia consist of a 


is attributed to intermarriage with number of cc'lls, each containing a 
shipwrecked negro slaves. coiled-up anthcrozoid which makes 

Mosquito Coast on La. Mos- its w'ay through a rnueilag<‘ lU'com- 
QUiTiA. Maritime region of Central panying its liberation to tlie archo- 
America. It embraces the S.E. gonium, and fertilises the con- 
coast of Honduras, and the E. tained ovum. The latter ultimately 
coast of Nicaragua. It fronts the develops into a eapsiih* dik'd with 
Caribbean bea, is low lying, and dust-like spores and etjvered with a 
contains several 

lagoons, the larg- ^ ^ A ^ 

est being Caratas- \ c Hi (I ^ ll 

ka in Honduras 

Territory or Rc- |||i ® . J I 

serve, wholly in ||| H | 

fields. It^ is^ in- iP ^ ^ ^ 

Zambo ' Indians, ^ 

with negroes from 

Jamaica. The ^ \ 

region was a mat- Qermlaating spore. 2. Mow-protoaema. 

ter of diplomatic ?• f rotonema which gives rise to a bud developing Into 
controversy be- f Longitudinal section ol tip of male 

A, lu Vt c a «hoot with archegonia, two 

tween the U.S.A. which are enlarged to show the oalyptra or oapiwiikS^ 

and Gt. Britain, th^wnofl when the sporee are ripe. g. Leafe female ihpot 
but under the Afl hlta& majnlfl^T 


Germinating spore. 


rt ■Dn/.i- D*IoW“protonema. 

6. Protonema which gives rise to a bud developing Into 
moss-^oot. 4. Longitudinal section ol tip of male 
shoot. 6. Tips ol lemale Bhoot with archegonia, two 4l 

show the oalyptra or oapiwiiiflhart 
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cap (calyptra), thrown off when 
the spores are ripe. The spore^ 
<;apsule is then seen to have a dis- 
tinct lid, and when this falls off the 
spores are protected in certain 
orders by a peristome — a series 
of long hygroscopic teeth. These 
opeii out in a dry atmosphere to 
li berate the spores, and close down 
in damp to keep them dry. There 
are variations of this mechanism in 
different orders of mosses. The 
spore on germination produces a 
hair-like threarl which branches, 
and develops buds w^hich grow 
into leafy stems — the moss-plant. 
Mosses are ubiquitous, growdng 
(wen on bare rock and brick wall, 
preparing the way for higher 
vegetation by forming a humus of 
their dead bodies and the minute 
particles of organic matter which 
every tuft of moss collects from 
^he air. 

Moss. Seaport of Norway, in 
the CO. of Akershus. It stands on a 
small bay of Oslo Fiord, 33 m. due 
S. of the capital. There are exten- 
sive iron mines in the vicinity, and 
a quantity of timber is exported. 
The act of union between Nor- 
way and Sweden was signed here 
Aug. 14. 1814 Pop. (1955 est.) 
19,250. 

Mossamedes on Mo(;amkdes. 
Port of Angola, Africa. Situated 
on Little Fish Bay, it is a centre 
for fishing and whaling and has 
whale oil refineries. A rly. links 
it with Lubango, in the fertile up- 
lands beyond the precipitous 
Chella Range. (Pop. est.) 5,000. 

Mossel Bay. Seaport of Cape 
Province, S. Africa, It lies 318 m. 
by rly, E. of Cape Town, almost 
midway betw’een that city and 
Port Elizabeth. Diaz touched the 
bay in 1487, Vasco da Gama in 
1497. The town has good sea bath- 
ing and is a popular resort. Pop. 
(1951) 11,237. of whom 5,072 were 
white. 

Mossley. Mun. bor. of Lan- 
cashire, England. It stands on the 
Tame, 10 m. E.N.E. of Manchester 
by rly. It is also served by the 
Huddersfield canal. The industries 
include cotton and woollen mills, 
also engineering works. Mossley 
became a borough in '1885. Near 
the town arc some British remains 
known as Bucton Castle. Market 
day, Thurs. Pop. (1951) 10,415, 
Mossley Hill is a suburb of Liver- 
pool, with a rly. station. 

Mossop, Hbney (c. 1729- 

c. 1774). Irish actor. Son of the 
Rev. John Mossop, he was educa- 
ted at Trinity College, Dublin, but 
his tastes led him to the stage. In 
1749 he made his first appearance 
in Dublin, and in 1751 in London 


as Richard III, under the patron- 
age of Garrick. After a few success- 
ful years he quaiTeUed with Gar- 
rick, and in 1759 returned to 
Dublin where he opened a theatre 
of his own. There, as in London, 
he had many successes, but financi- 
ally his theatre was a failure, and 
he became bankrupt in 1771. He 
was some time in prison for debt. 

Moss Side. Suburb of Man- 
chester, England. It comprises 
the eccles. dist. of S. James and 
Christ Church, and gives its name 
to a bor. constituency of the city. 

Moss Trooper. Name giyen 
in Scotland to the marauders and 
cattle thieves who in the 17th 
century infested the border and 
frequently carried out raids on 
towns and villages of Northumber- 
land. Moss troopers figure in 
8. R. Crockett’s novel The Men of 
the Moss Hag. 

Most (Ger. Brtix). Town ot 
Czecho-Slovakia,on the river Biela. 
83 m. by rly. N.W. of Prague, at 
the centre of the principal lignite 
coal-field in the country. There are 
also sugar, distilling, and machine 
making industries. The famous 
Seidlitz mineral springs are in the 
vicinity. The town is in that part 
of Sudetenland ceded to Germany 
in 1938 and recovered by Czecho- 
slovakia after the Second Great 
War. Pop. (1956 est.) 33,570. 

Mostaganem. Small seaport 
of Algeria. It stands between Oran 
and Algiers, and is directly con- 
nected by rly. with Oran. It is 
identified with the Portus Magnus 
of the Romans. The harbour is 
exposed. Lucerne is the chief 
export. Pop. (1954) 60,186. 

Mostax. Town of Yugoslavia, 
in Herzegovina. It stands on the 
Narenta, in a narrow valley within 
a district of great fertility, 47 m. 
S.W. of Sarajevo. Many of the 
modern buildings are Italian in 
character, although the town is 
predominantly Turkish. There are 
many mosques and a fine Greek 
cathedral. Mostar has been the 
seat of Greek and R.C. bishoprics, 
'tobacco is manufactured. Pop. 
(1953) 31,608. 

MostFavouredNation Clause . 

In commercial treaties, a clause 
granting preferential treatment to 
particular countries in regard to 
duties imposed on goods imported 
from those countries. Such pre- 
ference is frequently conditional 
upon reciprocal treatment. 

Most Honourable. Courtesy 
title used in the U.K. See v.nder 
Honourable. 

Most Noble. Courtesy title 
borne by dukes in the U.K. 


Mosul OR Mossul. City of 
Iraq, capital of a vilayet of the 
same name. It stands on the 
Tigris, about 220 m. N. of Bagdad. 
Opposite it, on the E. side of the 
river, are the vast mounds which 
are the remains of Nineveh. It is 
the seat of a patriarch of the Chal- 
dean Catholics. It once was famous 
for its muslin, the name being 



Mosul, Iraqi. Street scene in the 
bazaar of the city 


derived from that of the town. 
From it an important caravan 
road leads through Rovanduz 
into N.W. Persia. 

There are oilfields in the vilayet, 
and a concession to work them was 
granted to a British company before 
the First Great War. By a decision 
of the Allies at San Remo in 1920, 
the validity of this concession was 
upheld, and the French govern- 
ment were allotted the former 
German interests in the British 
company. Before and during the 
war Mosul was the headquarters 
of a Turkish army corps, and after 
the granting by the Allies of the 
armistice to Turkey in Oct., 1918. 
it was occupied by the British. 
The claim of Turkey to the vilayet 
or province of Mosul was the 
subject of a conference held at 
Istanbul in May- June, 1924, be- 
tween Great Britain and Turkey. 
This conference proved abortive, 
and the question was referred to 
the League of Nations, which sent 
a committee to the Mosul district 
to study and report upon the 
conditions. The League decided 
that it should he part of Iraq and 
in 1926 the boundary was fixed in 
accordance with this decision. A 
neutral zone was established for 50 
miles on each side. Turkey ob- 
tained for 25 years a royalty of 10 

' C 1 J 
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per cent of the oil revenues of Iraq. 
During the Iraqi rebellion in 1941, 
German aircraft arrived at Mosul 
on May 15 and were bombed at 
intervals by the R.A.F. until the 
rising collapsed on May 30, Mosul 
was occupied by British troops on 
Junes, 1941. Pop. vilayet, 602,000 ; 
city. 80.000._ 

Moszkowski, Moritz (1854- 
1925). Polish composer. Born at 
Breslau, Aug. 23, 1854, he studied 
at Dresden and Berlin, and, after 
a successful career as pianist and 
composer, he settled in Paris in 
1897. His works included two 
books of Spanish dances for the 
piano, a violin concerto, two 
orchestral suites, a symphony, 
and many songs. An opera Boab- 
dil was produced at Berlin in 
1892, and a ballet Laurin in 1896. 
He frequently appeared in London 
as pianist and conductor, his final 
appearance being in 1908 at 
Queen’s HaU when he conducted a 
programme of his own works. 
He died in Paris, March 8, 1925. 

Motala. Town of Sweden, in 
the Ian or co. of Cstergotland. It 
is on the E. shore of Lake Wetter, 
42 m. W.S.W. of Norrk oping. The 
river Motala enters the lake close 
to the town. Pop. 5,985. 

Motet. Vocal music in the con- 
trapuntal style. Formerly it was 
set to either secular or sacred 
words, but since the beginning of 
the 14th century it has been e.xclu- 
sively reserved for the latter, and 
employed in the service of the 
Church. Its best period was from 
about 1500 to 1600, contempor- 
ary with the golden age of its 
secular counterpart, the madrigal. 
The best composers of that century 
produced both kinds. More mod- 
em compositions by Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Cherabini, Mendelssohn, and 
others, which bear the name, have 
little in common with the true 
motet style, and may be regarded 
rather as anthems or short sacred 
cantatas. See Counterpoint. 

Motk. Class of insects forming 
the greater number of the order 
Lepidoptera, They are distin- 
guished from the butterflies {q.v.) 
by the following characters. In 
butterflies the antennae end in a 
club or knob, whereas in moths 
the antennae are without a knob 
at the extremity. The wings of 
moths usually bear an interlocking 
mechanism absent in butterflies. 
This consists of a long bristle, or 
group of bristles, borne on the base 
of the hind wing, which become 
engaged in a hook-like “ catch ” 
on the under side of the fore wing. 
Too much stress has been laid in 
the past on the distinctions be- 


tween butterflies and moths, re- 
sulting in their separation into two 
sub- orders — the Rhopolocevct and 
Heterocera respectively. It is now 
recognized that butterflies form 
only one superfamily (Papilio- 
midea) among the several that 
constitute the order Lepidoptera, 
the remainder comprising the 
moths. Many moths resemble 
butterflies in being diurnal and 
some are equally magnificent in 
brilliancy of coloration and even 
larger in size. The giant atlas 
moths of India have a wing- 
spread of nearly a foot, and the 
Erebus of America equals or ex- 
ceeds that dimension. More than 
2,000 species of moths are found 
in the British Isles. The largest is 
the death’s head hawk moth with 
a iving-spread of 5J ins. and the 
smallest are minute creatures of 
the genus Nepticula with a wing- 
expanse often not exceeding 3 mm. 
In many species the individuals of 
the two sexes are very different ; 
thus the male of the drinker moth 
and emperor moth is smaller than 
the female and more deeply 
coloured : also the antennae are 
comb-like in the male sex and 
simple in the female. In several 
cases, including the whiter moth 
and March moth, the females are 
either wingless or have thos(‘ 
organs reduced to vestiges. Moths 
include many kinds of which the 
caterpillars are injurious to human 
welfare. Thus the caterpillars of 
the goat moth and wood leopard 
moth damage the wood of living 
trees. Those of the swift moths 
destroy the roots of plants, Thost' 
of the cabbage moth attack vcg(‘- 
tables ; and the European coni 
borer causes great damage to 
maize, etc. The caterpillars of the 
codling moth, lackey moth, and 
winter moth are highly destructive^! 
to fruit-trees. In contrast, the 
caterpillar of the silkworm moth 
yields the silk of commerce. Also, 
the caterpillars of certain of 
the Satumiid moths yield “ eri,” 
“ tossar,” and “ muga ” silk. Cer- 
tain other moths have caterpillars 
\ehich attack noxious plants. The 
most famous is the Cactohlastis, a 
small moth introduced into Aus- 
tralia where its caterpillars are the 
main agents controlling prick! v 
pear in that country. See colour 
plates facing pp. 5880—81 ; consult 
Larvae of British Butterflies and 
Moths, W. Buckler, 1885-1895; 
Revised Handbook of British Lepi’ 
doptera, R. Meyrick, 1938 ; Moths 
of the British Isles, R. South, 1939. 

Moth. Light aeroplane designed 
by the De Havilland Aircraft ■co.. 
Ltd. The D.H,60, with an 80 h.p. 


Cirrus engine, was d(‘.sigrH'd in 
1925, and for the first time made 
club and private flying in Great 
Britain a practical proposition. 
Famous record flights with this 
type (later with the more powerful 
13.H. Gipsy (uigine) iueluded that 
of Amy dohnson iq.r..). Progres- 
sively developed over the next 2() 
years there wore many otlnu’ sue- 

ii 

cessful Moth designs, some of 
them monoj)lanes, but the original 
two-seat oj)en-coekpit biplane, was 
pcrpetuaterl in the D.H, 82 Tiger 
Moth, a stnntlard f)rimarv trainer 
of the R.A.F. throughout the 
Sceond Great War. 

Mother. Word eornmon, like 
father, to most Indo-Europcnm 
languages, the form vanflng in 
accordane(‘ with phoncfl.ie laws. 
It denotes the femah' |)arent. The 
mother-child nflationship, like that 
of the father and child, has Ixen 
adaptc-d to religiouH i<ieas. many 
religions including a mother gocl- 
doHS eoneept. In English law th(i 
mother had no riglit.H over her 
legitimate, ehildnm until an A(‘t ol 
1839, and ditl not. acquire mjual 
rights of guardianship with the 
father until the Infant.H (’ustody 
A(;t of 1925. 

On the d(‘ath of the lather the 
mother is natural guardian of tlu^ 
children of the marriage and may 
act jointly with any guardian ap- 
point<*.d by the. father. vSho may 
also appoint a guardian to act 
jointly with the fath(*r after her 
death. The court may nunove her 
from guardianship. During the 
marriage or on divorce the court 
has also pow<*r to give the mt)ther 
the- custody of the ehildnm if that 
is in their interests. A mother 
may Iw requinnl umi(W the jKmr 
law to maintain her chiki. If a 
l>erHon dies inti^state and without 
issue the mother ami father are 
entitled to succeed to the estate 
subject to the rights of tho wife (or 
husband). If an illegitimato jkt- 
8on dies intestate and without 
issue the mother to all the 

estate subject to the righta of the 
deceased {>erson*$ wife (or hus- 
band). 

Mother Cai’ey^s Chickens, 

Name given by aailom to the 
stormy or storm j>etrel (ThalaMfii" 
droma p-dagim). Mother Carey is a 
corruption of mater cam or dear 
mother, moaning the Virgin Mary. 
French sailors oall these birds 
oismux de Noire Dame or birds of 
Our Lady. ^ They aro supjKjaed to 
give warning to sailors of an 
approaching storm, and it hi 
regarded as very unlucky to idll 
one. The legend is that each bird 
contains the soul of a dead sdamau. 
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Mothering Sunday. Name 
given in England to the fourth 
unday in Lent. According to an 
ancient custom, apprentices were 
enabled on that day to go home to 
visit their mothers, bringing them 
a small present of flowers or the 
like. The custom is still observed 
ill many parts of the countrv. Re- 
freshment Sunday falls on the 
same day. See Sunday. 

Mother-of-Pearl. Inner layer 
of the shells of many bivalve mol- 
luscs, including pearl oysters. It 
possesses some resemblance to 
pearls, and has much the same com- 
position. On account of its beau- 
tiful iridescence and its high 
polish, mother-of-pearl is used in 
thin sheets to decorate articles of 
ornament and for the toilet, knife 
handles, and jewelry. Though 
mostly derived from bivalves of 
the torrid zones, a good variety 
is obtained from pearl mussels in 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

Mother of Thousands. Popu- 
lar name applied equally to Saxi- 
fraeja sarmentosa and Linar ia cym- 
bularia. The first named, also 
known as creeping sailor and wan- 
dering Jew, is a native of China 
and Japan, with roundish, lobed 
leaves, which sends out long pink 
runners giving rise to young 
plants at frequent intervals. The 
flowers are white with a few spots 
of yellow and red. Linaria cyrnba- 
laria is a much smaller plant, 



Mother of Thousands. Spray of leaves 
and flowers of Linaria cymbalaria 


a native of Europe, rooting in the 
crevices of rocks and old walls. Its 
glossy leaves are ivy-shaped, and 
its spurred flowers are lilac. It is 
also called ivy-leaved toadflax. 

Mother’s Day. Day set aside 
in the U.S.A. in honour of mother- 
hood. The idea was conceived bv 
Miss Anna Jarvis, of Philadelphia, 
who coined the slogan : “In 

honour of the best mother that 
ever lived — ^your mother.” On 
May 10, 1913, a resolution was 
passed by the senate and house of 
representatives, to make the 
second Sunday in May a public 
holiday in honour of motherhood. 
On that day Americans give a 
present to their mothers. 

Motherwell and Wishaw. A 
police burgh of Lanarkshire, Scot- 


land. The two formerly separate 
burghs were united in 1920. 

Motherwell lies N.E. of the river 
Clyde, which it touches on the 

S.W., 13 m. S.E. 
of Glasgow and 2 
m. from Hamil- 
ton. It owes it'- 
growTh to its situa- 
tion on the great 
Lanarkshire coal- 
field, though local 
collieries are al- 
most worked out ; 
there arc large iron and steel and 
engineeringworks; boilers, bridges, 
railway rolling stock, cfocks, and 
electrical equipment are among 
its products. Motherwell gives its 
name to a county constituency of 
Lanarkshire. Pop. (1951) 68,154, 

Motherwort {Leonurus car- 
diaca). Perennial herb of the 
family Labiatae. A native of 
Europe and N. and W. Asia, it 
has a stout rootstock, and erect, 
four-angled, leafy stems. The op- 
posite leaves are deeply cut into 



Motherwort. Foliage and flower 
whorls. Inset, single flower 


five or seven lobes, and the rosy- 
pink flow^ers are arranged in a 
series of whorls, which convert the 
upper part of the stem into a long 
leafy flower-spike. The whole 
plant is downy. 

Moth-flies. Name given to 
minute moth-like flies, the body 
and wings of which are densely 
clothed with hairs, forming the 
family Psychodidae. About 70 
species are British, some of which 
are often seen on window panes. 
In warm countries the species of 
PhlebotomiLs^ or sand-flies, are 
troublesome owing to the blood- 
sucking habits of the females. 
P. argentipes and P. chinensis are 
known to transmit the disease of 
kala-azar in India and China, 
while other species are carriers 
of the virus of sand-fly fever in 
S. Europe and elsewhere. 

Moth Orchid (Phalaenopsis). 
Genus of epiphytes of the family 
Orchidaceae, natives of the Malay 
Archipelago and Eastern India, 
They have no pseudo-bulbs, but 
have permanent short leafy stems. 



Motherwell and 
Wishaw arm^ 



Moth Orchid. Flower sprays of a 
hybrid form 


and the broad leathery leaves are 
in two ranks. The large showy 
Mowers form a loose spray. They 
are supposed to bear some re- 
semblance to moths on the wing. 
A beautiful species is P. schiller- 
ia7ia, from the Philippines, with 
rosy flowers and mottled leaves. 

Motion (Lat. motio). In me- 
chanics, change of position of a 
body. All motion is relative, e.g. a 
body moving on the earth is 
treated usually as though the earth 
were at rest, though it is moving 
round the sun, and the latter is 
moving through space, both of 
which motions are imparted to the 
moving body. The laws of motion, 
first enunciated by Newton, are 
dealt with under Mechanics. 

Motion. In music, the progres- 
sion of voices or parts from note 
to note. The motion of a single 
part may be upward ; downward ; 
conjunct, proceeding by single 
degrees ; disjunct, proceeding b^' 
skips. Comparing one part with 
another motion may be of three 
kinds : similar, when the parts 
move in the same direction ; con- 
trary, when they move in opposite 
directions ; oblique, when one is 
stationary while another moves u^) 
or down. 

Motive (Lat. inotivum, from 
mover e, to move). The mental 
cause of a voluntary decision or 
action. Usually an important 
choice will have more than one 
motive, though one may pre- 
dominate. Motives used to be 
defined as “ incentives to the 
will ” ; as the concept of a will was 
discarded, they were regarded as 
forces supporting the contestant.-^ 
in a mental struggle. If conscience 
is at odds with some forbidden, 
impulse, various memories, be- 
liefs, feelings, ideals, etc., will be 
marshalled on either side, each 
constituting a motive which will 
ajBfect the final choice of the mind. 

It used to be thought that a man 
could discover his own motives, 
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and much value is still set by some 
religious bodies on self-examina- 
tion. Now it is realized that un- 
conscious elements play a large 
part in determining human be- 
haviour. This fact does not 
destroy all the value of honest 
self-scrutiny, but acts as a useful 
check when lofty motives are 
adduced for dubious behaviour. 
The motive of an action may be 
contrasted with its intention, the 
latter taking account of known 
and accepted consequences. Desire 
to produce these effects may be a 
motive ; on the otherh and, the 
motive may be an impulse so 
strong that it leads a man to 
damn the consequences.” 
Motley, John Lothrop (1814- 
77). American historian. Born 
at Dorchester, Mass., April 15, 

1814, he was 

educated at 
Harvard, Got- 
ti n g e n, and 
Berlin. Having 
worked with 
the American 
legation in St. 
Petersburg, he. 
became U.S. 
minister in 
Vienna, 1861 
-67, and in 
London, 
pa^ed much time 
and at Frampton 










1869-70. He 
in England, 

Court, Dorchester, Doi'set, he died, 
May 29, 1877. One of his daughters 
married Sir William Harcourt. 

Motley began his literary career 
with novels, Morton’s Hope, 1839, 
and Merry Mount, 1849. He had 
already formed the idea of WTiting 
the history of the Dutch, and he 
spent time in Holland, Belgium, 
and Germany studying authori- 
ties. In 1856 his Rise of the Dutch 
Hepublic, 3 vols., at once made 
him famous. It was translated into 
fh-ench, German, and Dutch, and 
was followed by the History of the 
United Netherlands, 1860-68, an- 
other great success. Motley writes 
with real enthusiasm about the 
struggles of the Dutch for freedom, 
though his thesis is no longer con- 
sidered valid. His style is clear 
and vigorous. He wrote also The 
Life and' Death of John ofBarne- 
veld, 1874. His correspondence 
was edited by G. W. Curtis, 1889. 
Consult J. L. M. and His Family, 
ed. S. St. J. Mildmay, 1910. 

Motor. A machine supplying 
motive power. The name has come 
to be applied to prime movers 
other than the steam engine, e.g. 
electric motor ; petrol motor ; 
spring motor. The driver of an 
electric train in Great Britain is 


commonly called a motorman, a.s 
distinct from the “ engine driver ” 
of a steam locomotive. Spring 
motors are used for driving gramo- 
phones, shop display machines, 
time switches, etc. ; the mechanism 
resembles that of a clock. Weight- 
drfren motors are .similar except 
that a descending weight sup]-) lies 
the driving force. In model aero- 
planes the energy stored up in 
twTsted strips of rubber drives an 
airscrew as the rubber imwind.s — 
another form of spring motor. 

Clock ; Internal Combustion En- 
gine ; Spring.) 

Electric Motor. Machines for 
converting electrical energy into 
mechanical energy ma^' be classi- 
fied in various ways. The funda- 
mental division is intii machines 
for use with direct current and 
with alternating current. 

Direct current motors differ 
from D.C. dynamos only in detail. 
All general principles are the same, 
and the same tvpe.s of field wind- 



diflerent types ol direct current 
motors. A, series; B, shunt; C, com- 
pound ; D, reverse and diflerential 
compound 

ings (series, shunt, and compound) 
are used {see Dynamo). Series 
motors have a speed characteristic 
which varies inversely with the 
load ; they will reach dangerous 
speed if the load is removed. They 
are used for traction work, etc., 
where a high starting torque is 
lequired- Shunt motors have a 
more stable characteristic, which 
drops slightly from no load to full 
load ; they are used in most ma- 
chine drives where this is of value. 
Compound motors have the normal 
characteristics of a shunt machine 
with a slightly greater drop in 
speed, but the series field enables 
them to cope with high starting 
torques and momentary overloads. 
Reverse compound machines (where 
the series field opposes the shunt 
field) have a remarkably constant 


speed characteristic, but little o 
no overload capacity. 

Alternating current motors, i) 
addition to classification as singfi 
phase or polyphase types, ma\ Ik 
subdivided into sipichrorious, run 
ning at one fixed speed, and asj/u 
chronous, which can run at varioio 
speeds. Synchronou.s motors re- 
semble alternators in the same w'a v 
that D.O. motors re.semhie dvna- 
mos : an alternator connected witli 
another source of electric power 
will, if its prime mover stops, con- 
tinue running like a D.G. dynamo. 
A syneliroiious motor will dcveloj) 
torque only when in absolute 
synchronism with tin* supply fre- 
quency ; if unduly o\'erload<*d, it 
will stcjj), and it is not self-starting. 

Asvnelironous motors may be 
further sub(livid(al into itidurlitm 
and roinniuiator motors. d’h(‘ for- 
mer are {)rohahly tin* most widely 
used of any, ovvdng to tln-ir '^imph^ 
and robust construction. 'fhey 
liave two main elas.ses ; sUp^rinij, 
with a conventional tyja* of \s ound 
rotor, and s(ii(irrpUr(i{p\ with a 
simple rotor consisting <4 a cage- 
like structun* of eopp(*r bars em- 
bedded in the iron stampings. In- 
duction motors normally run at a 
speed slightly Iow'it than tin* 
appropriate synchronous sp{‘o(l. 

Commutator machines are of 
many designs. A simple si'rii's 
motor, providing it (Iihm not ha\e 
solid iron field magnet.s, will run 
on A.(b as well as D.C. ; th<‘ motor 
of a dome.stic vacuum eieari(*r is 
of this patti'rn. The Schrtigv nudor 
nllow's a wide range of sfHaal by 
shifting the relative ptmitlon of two 
sets of brushes on the commutator, 
Hybrid designs, such tis series 
repulsion and repulsion-induction, 
are intended to partake of the 
jidvantages of two or more tyqx’s. 

Motors may f>e cbujsifie<l accord- 
ing to thoir mechanical constnu'- 
tion and method of enclosure, such 
as open type; proUcied ; drip> 
jrroof ; totculy enclosed pipe, centi^ 
lated (for dusty situations) ; totally 
enclmed radiator cooled. There are 
variations such as vertical or 
horizontal mounting, and skeleton 
motors supplied as a stator and 
rotor unit without enclosure ot 
bearings, for building directly into 
machine tool units as an integral 
part of the machme. See Electro- 
Magnetic Machine, 
lytotor Boat. Small vessel pro- 
pelled by a motor, espocially by an 
internal combustion engine. Its 
inception dates from 1885, when a 
launch was successfully propelled 
by a motor engine. fSlow progress 
was made until 1904, wnen the 
Royal Automobile Club held a 
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cross-Channel race for motor boats, 
with resultant publicity. 

Motor boats can be divided 
roughly into two categories ; dis- 
placennmt rraft and hydroplanes. 


In displacement craft th(' same 
amount of water is displaced, no 
matter at what speed the boat 
travels. A hydroplane rises partly 
out of the water when running 
fast, which ]-educes the amount 
of uater displaced. Displacement 
craft range from outboard mo '■or 
boats to cabin cruisers 20 ft. long 
and more. A cruiser has cabin 
accommodation and is usually 
seaworthy in moderately rough 
cfmditi(jns. The power unit is 
generally a heavy r)il engine, 
giving a speed of S-12 knots. 
Outboard motors, complete with 
propeller, propeller drive, and fuel 
tank, are attached to the sterns 
of small boats used in sheltered 
waters. Specially designed craft 
use these power units for racing. 
The engines are of the two-cycle 
type, weigh about 40 Ib., and aiv 
usually rated at l^~2i h.p. 

Hydroplanes range from the 
open laimeh with a speed of 20-30 
knots and often powdered by an 
adapted motor ear engine of some 
30 h.p., to the Bin child II which, 
powered by a jet engine, set up 
a world speed record of 239-07 
ni.p.h. on Coniston Water, Nov. 
8, 1057, High speed motor 

launches were used by the Air-Sca 
Bescue service {q.v.) in the tSecond 
Great War. Motor vessels {q.v.) 
arc of considerable tonnage, fitted 
with diesel marine engines, and 
able to remain at sea in all 
weathers. 

Motor Coach. Vehicle used for 
long-distance passenger transport. 
In the 1920s the term charabanc, 
taken over from horse-drawn ve- 
hicles, was replaced by that of 
motor coach, partly owing to the 


additional comfort of newer ve- 
hicles, but more because of greatlv 
extended services. Moreover, the 
charabanc was associated with 
special trips rather than regular 


service. While motor buses, 
v^-hieh are stage carriages, ply for 
hire in town.s or over relatively 
small distances, with frequent 
stops, motor eoach(-s maintain 
seiu ices w'hieh form a network 
with stops at fixed and infrequent 
points. Expansion, conveiiienee, 
and low fares of motor coach sei-- 
vic-es attracted thoirsands of 1j-a- 


vmllers before tlie Becond Great 
War ; this volume of heavy traffic 
was one reason for the improve- 
ment of highways, while outlying 
districts were brought into closer 
contact with centres of population. 
Mid-20th-century developments of 
the motor coach were : the long- 
distance coach travelling non- 
stop between places as far apart 


as London and Edinburgh, and 
coaches maintaining services be- 
tween the U.K. and the cities of 
Continental Europe, the Channel 
being crossed by ferry. 

Motor Cycle. Any meohani- 
cally propelled vehicle, other than 
an invalid tricycle, Avith less than 
four Avheels and an unladen weight 
not exceeding 8 cwt-. This is thc' 
legal definition of a motor cycle, 
a term which thus includes three- 
Av heeled cars or runabouts as a^tII 
as the tAvo-AA'heeled poAver-driven 
motor cycle (the solo motor cycle), 
the motor cycle Avith sidecar, and 
the aiitocvele, or motorised bicvcle. 

The adoption of the high-tension 
magneto, c. 1905, marked the 
achievement of reliability in the 
motor cycle, and after the First 
Great War this Amhicle became the 
most numerous type of poAATred 
vehicle on the roads. 

Motor cycles arc classified ac- 
cording to their type {i.e. for trans- 
port, touring, or sport), and the 
capacity of their engines in e.e. 
Aiitoeycles are fitted Avith pedals 
and, as a rule, have an engine of ' 
under 100 e.e. The poAver units of 
antocycles and of lightAA'ciglit 
motor cycles arc usually single- 
cylinder tvA’o-stroke engines in 
AA'hich there is one poAver impulse 
per revolution of the crankshaft. 

The parts of th(‘ 
two-stroke engine an- 
shown in the diagram. 
Such power units in 
the smaller sizes dc*- 
velop approx, the same 
poAver as a four-stroke 
engine of equivalent 
size. The limiting fac- 
tor is the short period 
during Avhieh the 
charge of fresh gas i.s 
induced. The popu- 
larity of the tAvo-stroke 
for light machines 
arises from its sim- 
plicity, low cost of 
manufacture, and last- 
ing qualities. Lubri- 
cation is usually ef- 
fected by mixing oil 
with the petrol — a mix- 
ture referred to as 
'■ petroil.'’ 

{Single-cylinder en- 
gines are used in 
nearly all machines up to 250 c.c. 
Above this size there are both 
single- and twin-cylinder engines 
and, in the luxury class, some four- 
cylinder engines. There are power 
units with the tAvo cylinders ar- 
ranged in “ V ” formation and 
others Avith the cylinders horizon- 
tally opposed to each other, but 
the most popular type of twin is 





Motor Cycle. Diagram showing arrangement of 
single-cylinder two-stroke engine 
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SptidomeUr Overhead focker boxes 
Steering head \ Instrument 

Steering damper r ^ j Patrol tank 

, Magneto 

Xarburetter Voltage regulator unit 

Tire Infhtor 


Telescopic fork 



Front brake 


Footrest 

Rear brake pedal x „ ■ , . 

, \ Rear brake 

SOO c c Vertical twin-cylinder engine Primary chain case 

Motor Cycle. Diagrram showing the positions of the principal parts of a 
500 c-c. vertical twin-cylinder motor cycle 


the vertical twin, in which the 
cylinders are side b}" side and the 
two pistons move up and down 
together. This gives one power 
impulse per engine revolution — a 
smooth torque or turning moment 
— but with single- cylinder balance. 

The majority of four- stroke en- 
gines are of overhead- valve (o.h.v.) 
type, with the valves arranged at 
an angle in a hemispherical com- 
bustion chamber and operated by 
rocking levers and push rods from 
c-ams mounted in an extension of 
the crankcase. Overhead valves 
are preferred to side-by-side valves 
because a smaller area is in contact 
with the burning gases, so that less 
heat is wasted and there is greater 
freedom from cylinder distortion. 
Overhead valves are used m tour- 
ing as well as sports engines. 
Lubrication is automatic and is 
usually on the dry-sump system, 
in which one mechanical pump 
passes a continuous stream of 
lubricant from the oil container to 
the engine — generally direct to the 
heavily loaded big-end bearing ot 
the connecting rod — and a second, 
larger pump draws the oil from the 
crankcase (thus keeping it ‘‘ dry ”) 
and returns it to the oil container 
ready, after passing through a 
filter, for further use. 

Engine cooling is almost invari- 
ably by ribs cast on the cylinder 
and cylinder head ; these dissipate 
the excess heat by conduction, 
radiation, and convection — when 
the motor cycle is moving, mainly 
by conduction. Carburation, once 
the engine has been started, is 
automatic and is controlled by a 
single lever usually in the form of a 
rotatable right handlebar grip, 
t ransmission is by roller chain or 
chains except on some of the more 
expensive motor cycles, which have 
a cardan shaft with either spiral, 
bevel, or worm gearing. Four- 
speed foot-controlled gear boxes 


with hand clutches and pedal 
(kick) starters are standard on 
nearly all motor cycles ; autocyeles 
have a single gear or, at the most, 
a simple two-.speed gear, plus a 
hand clutch. 

All motor cycles are fitted with 
spring front forks, generally in the 
form of a pair of telescoping legs 
controlled hydraulically. Similar 
rear-w'heel suspension is available 
on many large motor cycles. E.x- 
cept on lightweight machines, 
tires are of 3,J-in. section or larger. 
Motor cycles have internal expand- 
ing brakes, and are exceptional in 
their braking efficiency, 30 ft. 
from 30 m.p.h. being usual. 



Cyclcmaster “ Borini ” autocyol© 

A compromise between the 
motor cycle and the “moped,” or 
bicycle fitted with an au.xiliary 



Douglas Vespa ” motor soootei 

engine directly driving the front 
or rear wheel, is the autocycle. 
J-nis has a strengthened pedal- 
cycle frame and a built-in engine 


of approx, 40 (*.c. (Controls ai( 
similar to those of the ordinarv 
motor cycle, but fuel consumptiol 
is lower and the machine (am lx 
pedalled like a bieyele in t.he (‘vmit 
of engine failure. A nolabh' mul- 
20th (‘cntiiry d(‘v(d()pim‘nt of the 
motor eyele is the motor seootei'. 
Theengine, usually 12") e.t*., is com- 
pletely enclosed, and th(‘ vehieh^’s 
low e(uitre of gravity imiki^ it 
exceptionally stable and taisy to 
I’ide. Iti is (0(*aner than a motor 
(‘y(‘le and tlnuadon* popular with 
w'omen riders. 

Motor Insurers’ Bureau. 

Company set up in 1040 })y motor 
vehicle insurers which, by atrreo- 
ment with th(' ministry of 'i’rans 
port, umhTtook to pay damages 
awarch'd by the courts to lau'sous 
injunal, or to the p<‘r.somil repre- 
sentatives of per.soiiH killed, in 
road accidents (‘aus(‘d by motor 
vehieh^K where the damagtss cannot 
he re(a)v(U'ed eitluT lM‘eauH<' the 
motorist has failed to insun* or 
l)eeaus(* the j)oliey is for soim* 
reason inoperative*.' d'ht* liabilitv 
of tin* motorist must lir.st be 
established. In ease's wlu're the* 
motor vt‘}iiele*s eonee'rntal cannot 
be trae(*d an (‘X gratia payme'td 
may be made. Xo|ie<‘ must bo 
give'n to the* hnre'au not later than 
21 (lays utter le*gal proee'eelings 
against the* motorist have* Is'cn 
started. 

Motor Nerves. Xerve*s which 
conduct impulse's from the* ieruiii 
or spinal cord to the voluntarw or 
involuntary museles, and e-niiHc 
them to contract. \Vht*n, for in- 
stance*, a person wiHhe‘.H te* raise his 
iirni, an impulse* start.s from the* 
brain, and, travelling elovvn ilm 
motor nerve's, stimulates the ap- 
propriaUi muKeles, which p'rhenu 
the action inte’neieai. d’he re*a<’fioti 
seems ultimat(*ly to dejanul on the 
libeTation of a ehe'iuical Hubstaiioe 
at the junction of nerv«* and 
museles ,sVr Nervous S;vHte*m. 

Motor Torpedo Boat, Small 
iugh-Hpeed vessed eie^sigm'd for 
night attack on enemy e'onvovs or 
warships. Mostly built for the* 
Royal Navy during the Seeoiid 
Lre'at War, the*y oj>erated in the* 
North Sea and English f’hanm*!. 
wlu're* with other eoastal craft 
tn<*y ^ ohtaine'd aH(*endane^> over 
the* (a*rman light forces, flerman 
(Tatt krmwn as K-beiats we*re stmt- 
ar te> the*' British hut slight t\' 
faster. Italian untLsubuiarim* 
boats were smaller and had a range 
of only HouH* 250 m., hut like the 
othewK earrie'd two torjmdi^ ttjl>e*K. 
maehme.guns.and aurimtatJe shelL 

hrmg guns. N’cfi CoasUl tVuft ; 
E-boat. 
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MOTOR VEHICLE: HISTORY, 

PRINCIPLES, AND LAW 

This article begins by tracing the history and development of 
mechanical road vehicles from the steam tractor and stage coach to 
the petrol-engined motor car. Then follows^ a detailed description 
of typical motor vehicles and their components. The article 
concludes with a survey of the legal aspects of motor transport from 
the fi^rst legislation in 1865 to the provisions of the Road Traffic 
Act of 1956 . See also Diesel Engine ; Internal Combustion Engine 


As explained 111 the article 
Locomotive, the first practical 
inechaiiically-propelled road vehi- 
cles were the steam gun-tractor 
built by the Frenchman Nicholas 
(^ugnot in 1769 and the road loco- 
motive built by Richard Trevi- 
thick in 1803. Although the most 
important application of the steam 
locomotive was to railways, it 
was in its early days concurrently 
developed for road vehicles. 

In 1825, Goldsworthy Gurney 
(1793-1875) built a steam stage- 
coach seating six passengers inside 
and 12 outside. The vehicle, which 
’was driven by a steam (mgine 
mounted over the rear wheels, 
weighed four tons unladen, and 
was 15 ft. long. All the controls 
were in a driving platform at the 
front and steering was b 3 ^ two 
wheels actuated by a tiller. The 
engine developed 12 h.p. and could 
drive the coach at a maximum 
speed of 10 m.p.h. 

By 1830, Gurney had a fleet of 
12 steam coaches operating regu- 
larly between London, Brighton, 
Bath, Southampton, and Man- 
chester. The London-Bath service 
carried 500 passengers a month. 
I^higine pow'er had been so im- 
proved that on some sections of 
Gurney’s routes his steam coaches 
travelled at 30 m.p.h. and ascended 
hills of 1 in 6 at 16 m.p.h. 


Railway Opposition 

I’he railw’ays established in vari- 
ous parts of the IhK. recognized in 
Gurney’s steam road-services a 
serious rival to their expanding 
business, and succeeded in having 
legislation passed imposing heavy 
toll charges on Gurney’s vehicles. 
In 1832 these charges accounted 
for 50 p.c. of the steam coaches’ 
working costs. Despite the findings 
of an independent committee that 
the steam coaches met a public de- 
mand, the penal system of tolls 
continuetl and in 1833 drove 
Gurney out of business. 

In 1828 Walter Hancock had 
established a line of steam coaches 
but, like Gurney, he w'as driven off 
the main roads by the heavy toll 
charges. He then started a service 
of steam omnibuses in London and 
by 1 835 had a dozen vehicles in the 
streets. Because of the mania for 


railwa\’ speculation, Hancock was 
unable to raise capital to replace 
his buses as they wore out, and in 
1838 he was forced to take his 
remaining vehicles out of service. 

Gurnev and Hancock had 

4/ 

demonstrated the possibilities of 
mechanical road-transport, but 
the steam engine was a clumsy and 
inefficient power unit for road 
vehicles. Any further development 
of mechanically-propelled road 
vehicles was discouraged by an act 
of parliament of 1865 restricting 
the speed of horseless carriages to 
4 m.p.h. in the country and 2 
m.p.h. in the towms, while all such 
vehicles were compelled to carry 
three men as crew and to be pre- 
ceded by a man carrying a red flag. 

Long before Cugnot built the 
first practical steam tractor, in- 
ventora had been thinking on the 
lines of a road vehicle deriving its 
power directly from the combus- 
tion of a fuel and not, as with a 
steam engine, through the inter- 
mediary of a boiler. 

Internal Combustion Engine 

Technically, the direct forerun- 
ner of the internal combustion en- 
gine was the gun, w^herein the 
pressure produced by the expan- 
sion of gas generated by the explo- 
sion of gunpowder drives a missile 
out of a cylindrical tube. Numer- 
ous experiments were made in the 
16th and 17th centuries to obtain 
mechanical powder from the explo- 
sion of rows of small cannon, but 
all failed because of the difficulty 
of controlling any system of inter- 
mittent feeding of fuel to the bar- 
rels. Moreover, gunpow’der was 
an extremely dangerous fuel and 
there were not the metals available 
to make barrels or cylinders strong 
enough to withstand the explo- 
sions. 

With the discovery that gas 
could be extracted from coal, the 
problem seemed nearer solution, 
and in 1790 John Street, an Eng- 
lish engineer, wrote a treatise 
pointing out the advantages of an 
inflammable vapour as fuel for in- 
ducing the necessary explosion in 
the cylinders of an internal com- 
bustion engine. Street never put 
his theories into practice, but in 
1823 another English engineer, 


Samuel Brown, designed and bnilt 
a primitive gas- burning engine. 

Brown’s engine was extremely 
inefficient and developed such low 
power that the idea was not fully 
exploited until in 1860 the Frencli- 
man Lenoir patented his gas en- 
gine (see Gas Engine). Lenoir's en- 
gine used a mixture of gas and air 
admitted into the cylinders by a 
valve for about a half of the stroke 
of the piston, the fuel being fired 
by an electi'ic spark immediately 
the valve closed. A similar explo- 
sion on the other side returned the 
piston and swept the cylinder clear 
of the products of combustion ; 
hence there were two explosion.'^ 
for every revolution of the crank- 
shaft. Although it introduced the 
electrical method of starting com- 
bustion, Lenoir’s engine used an 
enormous quantity of gas ; it did 
not compress the mixture before 
firing ; and a vehicle powered by it 
never exceeded a speed of 4 m.p.h. 

First Four-Stroke 

In 1864, another Frenchman, 
Beau de Rochas, outlined the 
principles which continue to- 
govern the design of all interna) 
combustion piston -engines a.s ap- 
plied to road vehicles. In de 
Rochas’ engine, four different 
operations occurred during two 
revolutions of the crank-shaft, and, 
the cylinder being open at the 
crank side, all actions took place 
on one side of the piston. Fitted 
to the cylinder head were two 
valves which, in conjunction with 
one of the four strokes of the 
piston, controlled each of the four 
operations occurring in the cylin- 
der. The first outward stroke of 
the piston increased the space in 
the cylinder which was at once 
filled with a mixture of gas and 
air drawn through one of the 
valves. The fuel was then (‘om- 
pressed by the return stroke, at 
the conclusion of which the mix- 
ture was ignited : the third stroke 
supplied the motive power ; the 
second return stroke exhausted tlu' 
cylinder of all gaseous products of 
combustion and discharged them 
through the second valve. As 
power was communicated to the 
crank-shaft during only one of 
the four strokes, a flywheel main- 
tained a constant speed during the 
unproductive strokes of the piston. 

De Rochas’s experiments even- 
tually made possible the motor car, 
but the fact that his engine w'as 
driven by coal-gas discouraged its 
use for transport because of the 
huge storage bags required to hold 
the gas fuel. On the other hand, 
the engine proN’ed satisfactory for 
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stationary work and as such was cle- Contemporaneously with Benz, 

veloped by Nicholas Otto (1839-91). Panhard and Levassior, who had 
In 1873 Siegfried Markus, an acciuired the French patents for 
Austrian engineer, made an im- the Daimler engine, were building 
portant advance by building an motor cars in France. Both these 
internal combustion engine using manufacturers improved u})on 
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able powers in the administration 
of the 189b act, ami most of them 
enforced a speed limit of 12 ni.p.h. 

'fhe Motor Car A<‘t of ]9o:^ 
increased the Rpecd limit to 2() 
rn.p.h. ; authorised local authori- 
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benzine as fuel. The engine, very their German model, and by 1888 ties to imposed a hjhhmI limit of 
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similar to that designed by de were making over 100 cars a year. 
Rochas, was mounted under a two- In 1894 Le Petit Journal 
wheeled handcart and connected organized the world's first motor 

race when 190 
cars took part in 
a trial run from 
Paris to Rouen. 
The following 
year a race w'as 
held from Paris 
to B o r d e. a u x 
which was w on 



10 rn.p.h. within etmtain ar(*as ; 
made rlriving liiamees eompulsorv 
and dangerous driving an 
indictable offence ; ami introduced 
the registration of all sclf-pro- 
pelh'd vdiieh's. Following the 
acts of 1896 and RKX'J, the motor 
veliich' became im-reasingly popu- 
lar in Great Britain. In the half 
century from 1907 to 1907, the 
numlxu- of motor \t‘hi<'h‘H in the 
U.K. roH(‘ from 108,810 to 
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by Levassoirwdio 6,386,231. At tlu' sarm* time the 


motor imiustry lK‘eamc‘ one of the 
most important in tlu' U.K. where 
vast faetorit's mass-proflma' ears 
at the rate of thotiwimls a day. 
and British motor v<‘hi<i(‘H are a 
major export to all parts of the 


drove a 4 h.p. motor imiustry lK‘eamc‘ one of the 

Panhard and most important in tlu' U.K. where 

covered the 732 vast faetori(‘s masM-proflms' ears 

M f A- U miles at an aver- at the rate of thouwinds a day 

Motor car of tradihonal design: the Ford Popular n .+* i i i > i . 

4-seater 2-door saloon (1957) speed of 15 aud Biitisli motor V{‘hi<i(*H are a 

miles an hour. major export to all parts of the 
to the axle by a chain drive. The While Germany and France did world, including the U.vS.A. 
vehicle was steered from a second everything to encourage motoring rMUAOT. During the 

two- wheeled cart coupled to the and so laid the foundations of ficTiod Ix'twasm the Fir.st ami 
front of that containing the engine, great industries, development of Second Great Wars, motoring la*. 
The engine was too heavy and the motor car in the U.K. was camo the reereatio’n of millions 
clumsy to be of practical ii.se, and hampered by the speed restrictions w'her<‘as before it had been 
Markus’s experiments were ended of the act of 3865. In 1887 enjoyiG ehiefly by the w-dhtn-dn 
when the \ lenna police banned his Fdward Butler built a motor CW are owned by ail elassi^s of 
vehicle from the streets because tricycle which proved as efficient the eomrnuruty. mid for hundreds 
of the_ crowds it attracted. as any produced on the Continent, of thousands of iK^oplo they are a 

Durmg the ne.xt decade various It had two front wheels and was iieeessitv rather than a liixurv 
types of internal combustion en- driven from the single rear wheel Despite' m-trol rationing <Iuritig 
gme were designed, some using by an engine of the compression and aft<T the ^eeotul Great wlr 
vapour fuel and others liquid, type. It had coil and battery the number (>f >r vatd owimd 
but It was not until Ip that the ignition, and a radiator for rooling motor vrhirl,.« wal i„ vm ml rlv 

thp-ater opiating round the double t lint in liKiK. 

Daimler_ (18^-1900) built his cylmders. It was intended to Motoring holidays haviMawnnie 

fn%ttX D production of Butler’s motor a eommonphu^e and given milliouH 
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when the Vienna police banned his 
vehicle from the streets because 
of the crowds it attracted. 

During the next decade various 
types of internal combustion en- 


gine were designed 


some using 


- j? 1 , ,, 1. . p ^ '^**i^/* V ooiwii aim aibvi' uic nec‘<)ri<i iircut War 

vapour fuel and others liquid, type. It had coil and battery the number of nrivatelv owned* 

but It was not until ip that the ignition, and a radiator for rooling motor vrhirl,.« wal i„ vm ml rlv 

thp-ater opiating round the double t lint in liKiK. 

Daimler_ (18^-1900) built his cylmders. It was intended to Motoring holidava haviMawnme 

fn%ttX D production of Butler’s motor a eommonphu^y and given millioTiH 

m Otto s factory, and improving on a commercial scale, but it was of pc‘opI(‘ a knowkylge and an 

upon the gas^ engines there manu- impossible to carry out any trials premtLi of their own <'oimtrL 

aetured, designed a vertical petrol as the authorities refused to bus- side, towms and villaffe>< ‘A* 

The reliability of vaporised pitroi came possibkT '»“>> ^'>'^‘•<1 

as a motor fuel was at once proved, the U.K. when the 
fiid the Daimler engine met with Locomotives on 

-n Highways Act 

in 1885 Carl Benz built his first raised the speed 

automobile. This historic vehicle limit to 14 rn.p.h, 
was a two-seater and was mounted for vehicles weigh- 
on three wire wheels fitted with ing less than U 
solid rubber tires The engine, tons and abolished 
w leh was placed directly over the the man with the 
rear axle, hacl a single horizontal red flag. On Nov 
2per and a vertical crank- 16 of that year 

pft pmg a horizontal shaft motorists celebra- „ . 

the drive we, twilStof ilS^thi toBri:hw:"‘'oftb:4o’^ra e^"'^ d" "'t' motorinn hdlid.ye 

p wh^s by sprockets and 16 completed the ioumev tbeT^’ trailers, 

pns. The engine developed | to arr Je havinir i^adT^the ® * arpcreasingly popular, 

h.p. and received its explosive in eight hours ^Thia run th® speed of 

mipe from a surface carburetter become an aiS,;! ‘q®c which oamo with the applt- 

^nd a mixmg valve. Ignition was vintage ” cars But loonl ^tion of machanicaJI motive power 

by coil and battery. rneThllrdl ^ev^Ze^l^^IT' a groTt im- 

Doaras were given consider- provement in road aurtuoea, the 








X. Ach(Toiitia atropos (Death’s Head), Britain, 2. Amesia 
sanguifliia, N, India. 3. ICrasinia pulchella, India, China. 

4. Ophideros fullonica, Africa, Asia, America, Australia. 

5. Miniodes discolor, W, Africa. 6. Chrysindia inadagas- 
caricrisis, Madagascar. 7. Pcncallia galactiru, China 


India, Borneo. 8. Bgybolis vaillantaua, Africa. 9, Attacus 
atlas (Atlas Moth), India, China, Ceylon. 10. Daphnis 
neni (Oleander Hawk Moth), Britain, Asia, Africa. 

11. Zygaena filipendulae (d-spotted Burnet), Britain. 

12. Gloria!) a ornata, N. India 
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13- Buchioron megaera, Atrica. 14. Poiythybana 
rubescens, Chile. 15. Smerinthus ocellatus (Eyed Hawk 
Moth), Britain. 16. Diacrisia purpurata, Europe, Japan 
17 Eustera brachyura, Sierra Leone. 18 Calliraorpha 
dommula, Britain. 19. Nudauretta zaddachii, S. Africa. 
20. Gynanisa maia. S. Africa 21 Arctia caia, Britain 


Asia, America. 22. Mihonui snmea, N. India, at- Eun- 
chemia militaris, India, China. 34. Deilephlla eupimrldat* 
(Spurge Hawk Moth), Britain, A-nia. :<$. Hi'sti.i Habrlll 
cornis, India, 26- Xanthobpilopteryx •vUja'tba, Aftira. 
27. Brahmaea wallichii, H. Imiia. Sphinx Uguxtn 
(Privet Hawk Moth), Britain, to China and japan. 
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straightening and widening of 
existing roads, the introduction of 
the circular movement of traffic 
{" roundabouts '’) at dangerous 
road crossings, and, in towns, of 
one-way-traffic streets. Ncv roads, 
})ypassing towns, were constructed, 
and along these occurred ‘‘ribbon 
rlevelopment.’’ Filling stations for 
the supply of petrol, oil, and tires, 
V Inch usually also did repairs, 
sprang up in towns and villages, 
and along country roads. Old inns 
and hotels revived and a new type 
of inn called a road-house, supply- 
ing dancing, swimming, and re- 
freshments, came into being, 
]\roTOii Racino. Speed and en- 
durance contests between motor 
vehicles, sometimes specially de- 
signed for racing, began as a sport 
and popular spectacle with the 
trial run organized by Le Petit 
Journal in 1894. Road racing on 
closed circaiits remained supreme 
on the Continent, but for many 
years road racing was not per- 
mitted in the U.K. and track events 
at Rrookla.nds (g.r.) were the nur- 


Great War) the Double Twelve- 
Hours' race at Brooklands. and 
the International Grand Prix and 
other events at Donington. 

Famous meeting.s abroad have 

included the Jlonte Carlo rally, an 

« 

annual reliability trial; the Ger- 
man grand prix at Nuremberg ; 
the Tripoli gi’and prix and the 
French grand prix. 

Some speed records are ; 1 898, an 
electrically-driven vehicle achieved 
89-24 m.p.h. over a kilometre ; 
1902, an internal-combustion en- 
gined vehicle reached 76*08 m.p.h. ; 
1904, 103*56 m.p.h. ; 1927 Segrave 
raised it to 208*79 m.p.h. ; 1932, 
Campbell passed the 250 m.p.h. 
mark at 253*97 m.p.h. Intense 
competition between Campbell, 
Eyston, and Cobb eulmmated in 
1939 in the aehievement of 368*7 
m.p.h. by Cobb, at Bonneville 
Flats, Utah, F^.S.A. In 1947 Cobb 
set up a new' record of 394*196 
m.p.h, wliieh still stood in 1958. 

Car Design. There is much 
variation in the design of all types 
of motor vehicle, A typical 


worm is at the foot of the inclined 
steering column at the upper end of 
which is the steering wheel. The 
worm wheel is on a short shaft 
from the end of wliich depends a 
lever called a drop arm. From the 
end of the drop arm a rod runs 
forw'ard to a lever projecting from 
the moving portion of the front 
axle w’hieh carries the off-side front 
wheel. Thus movement of the 
steering wheel causes mov<?ment 
of the front wheel, which is linked 
to its fellow by a tie-rod. 

Brakes are provided on all four 
w heels, and consist of steel drums 
containing two or more shoes lined 
with a friction material. These 
shoes are expanded against tlie 
inner surface of the brake drums 
bv cams or w'edges actuated bv a 
s 3 \stem of rods or levers, or by 
small hydraulic cylinders contain- 
ing pistons. The brakes are applied 
by a pedal operated by the driver's 
right foot. There is also a hand- 
brake, used chiefly for parking. 

Between the front and rear axles 
and the chassis frame, springs arc 


Sectional drawing of a Standard 
four-door salcon S-h.p. motor car 

Vourtr'^y The Autocai 

Instrument panel 

4-cyio.hv engine 1 2'Volt battery 


Sunshine roof 


Spare wheel 



Downswept frame 


Luggage boot 


sery of British racing drivoi*s. The 
R.A.C. eventually organized road 
races on the lines of the Monaco 
grand prix, the first being held in 
the Isle of Man in 1933. In 1934 
road racing started at Donington, 
beicestershire, but ceased during 
tlu* Second Great War and was not 
revived. 

Sports-car racing has been 
closely allied to the development 
of touring cars, and in this field 
Great Britain can look back on a 
long list of successes in c.g. the 
Tourist Trophy races on the Ards 
circuit in Ulster, the Phoenix Park 
events, in Dublin, the Manniu Moar 
and Mannin Beg races at Douglas, 
Die of Man, and (before the Second 


private car of the popular 8 h.p, 
and 10 h.p. classes will have a four- 
cylinder engine with which the 
clutch and gear box form a unit. 
This is mounted at the front of a 
steel chassis frame and the powder 
is transmitted to the rear axle by 
an open propeller shaft. In the 
rear axle is a spiral bevel final 
drive from which the half- axle 
shafts transmit the power to the 
rear wheels. The front wheels arc 
pivoted to the ends of the axle 
beam, so that they can be inclined 
to one side or the other in order 
that the vehicle may be steered. 
The steering gear consists of a 
worm and worm wheel, or a varia- 
tion of a worm and wheel ; the 


interposed. Their purpose is to 
absorb shocks due to road in- 
equalities, so that the wheels may 
follow the road surface without 
disturbing the forward motion in 
a horizontal plane of the car a.s a 
whole. The action of the springs 
is controlled by dampers or sho(*k 
absorbers. 

On the chassis frame is mounted 
the body. In mass produced cars 
this is usually of steel pressings, 
provides seating for four pas- 
sengers, has four doors, and pro- 
bably' a sliding roof panel which 
can be opened in fine weather. 
In body design there is much 
variation and even the smaller 
cars may have four or six window's. 
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may possibly be wide enough to 
seat three on the rear seat, and 
^vill have a locker for luggage. 

The Power Tnit. The typical 
power unit has the cylinders and 
crankcase formed in a single iron 
easting. Valves may be side by 
side or overhead ; in some units 
the inlet valves are of overhead 
type and the exhaust valves of 
side type. The cylinder head is 
detachable, of east iron or alum- 
inium. Pistons are usually of one 
of the aluminium alloys, and the 
connecting rods are of high-tensile 
steel, usually of H-seetion. The 
crankshaft is carried in bearings 
formed in the crankcase, and lined 
with white metal : similar bear- 
ings are used for the connecting 
rods. Enclosing the bottom of the 
crankcase is a steel pan or sump 
which also acts as an oil reservoir. 
Also in the crankcase is a shaft 
with cams or projections which 
operate the valves. This camshaft 
is driven from the crankshaft by a 
chain running over the sprockets 
on the two shafts, or by gear 
wheels, the drive being geared 
down ’’’ so that the crankshaft 
makes two revolutions for one 
revolution of the camshaft. 

Engine Cooling 

From a small gear in the cam- 
shaft is driven a vertical shaft 
which projects down into the 
sump to drive the oil pump. Often 
the upper end of this shaft is used 
to drive the distributor of the coil 
ignition system. The oil pump 
delivers oil under pressure to the 
bearings and cylinders ; filters 
are provided. Water cooling is 
usual : surrounding the cylinder 
bores is a water jacket connected 
to the top and bottom of a radia- 
tor. A water pump causes the 
water to be circulated round the 
cylinders and cylinder head and 
into the top of the radiator, where 
it is cooled as it passes down 
through the radiator and back to 
the water pump. This pump may 
have fan blades on its spindle so 
arranged that they draw air 
through the multitude of passages 
in the radiator block, and the 
pump and fan are usually driven 
by a rubber and canvas belt of 
V section passing over a pulley on 
the crankshaft and a similar pulley 
on the fan spindle. This belt drive 
is often used to drive the dynamo 
of the electrical system. The 
dynamo charges a storage battery 
which supplies current for the 
gnition, the starting motor, the 
amps, and direction indicators. 

Many engines have mechanical 
uel pumps operated by a special 
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cam on the camshaft, l^roin the 
fuel pump a petrol pipe runs to the 
carburetter, which is the unit 
that mixes air and petrol vapour 
in the desired proportions and 
supplies it to the cylinders through 
the induction passages and inlet 
valves. The principle of the car- 
buretter is that a restriction in an 
air passage results in a slight reduc- 
tion in atmospheric pressure at 
that point, so that from the petrol 
jet which is situated in that region 
a fine spray of petrol is drawn, and 
mixes intimately wdth the air. 

Ignition of the charge in the 
cylinders is by an electric spark 
at the sparking plugs, caused by 
the sudden surge of high tension 
current from the coil when tlie low 
tension current to the coil is inter- 
rupted by the contact breaker 
combined with the distributor. 

Starting Motor 

The starting motor has a [iinion 
or gear w'heel which engagi's w'itli 
teeth cut in the circumference of 
the flywheel when the startiw 
switch is closed. This pinion is 
mounted on a screw thread on the 
.shaft of the starting motor and 
its inertia causes it to move along 
the thread and engage with the 
flyw'heel when the driver presse.s 
the starter. As soon as the engine 
fires, the higher speed of rotation 
causes the pinion to be disengaged. 

The Clutch. A vehicle driven 
by an internal combustion engine 
cannot be started from rest until 
the engine is connected to the road 
wheels. For that reason a friction 
clutch is necessar^L The dry 
single-plate clutch is almost uni- 
versally used. It consists of a 
disk of steel to which a lining of 
friction material is riveted. This 
is mounted on a splined hub on a 
short shaft which is co-axial witli 
the flywheel and crankshaft, in 
such a manner that it is normally 
held in contact with the face of the 
flyw^heel by the action of springs. 
In this position the clutch is 
‘‘ engaged ” or “ in ” and pow^er is 
transmitted from the flywheel to 
the shaft in the gear box. 

When, however, the driver 
depresses the clutch pedal with 
his left foot he causes the clutch 
disk to move slightly aw'ay from 
the flywheel, or to disengage. 
There is then no transmission of 
power from the engine to the gear 
box. There is also another possible, 
disconnexion in the transmission, 
he., that given by the gear box 
when its gear lever is in the neutral 
position, when there is no con- 
nexion betw'een input and output 
shafts of the gear box. 


To .start a motor v(‘hi<'lc from 
rt'st, thfa'cfore, the drivam first 
makcK Him* that tlu^ gear h'ver is 
in th<‘ neutral jiosition. then 
.start.s tile engine, and <I<‘pr(‘sKt'.s the 
clutch |H*dal. Now he can (mgage 
first gear, ami start the vi'ifi(*]e 
from r(‘st by gtuitly reltNising the 
('luleh nu'anwhile imTea.sing 

the powt'T givtm by the engine ))y 
gently fh'jire.ssing tlie aeeifierator, 

'FhK (iK.AH Box. As th(' })OWei' 
dmt'lopeil by an internal <‘om- 
hustion engine is a function of its 
,‘-p(‘ed of rotation, ami more 
pow(‘r I’eijuired in elimbmg a 
Hte('}) hill than in running on the 
h‘V(‘l, a gear box imablt'.^ thc' engine 
to run fn.stm' while tlii' %ehi<‘le is 
running nion* ami more slowly .is 
a hill become .st<‘e|H‘r. 'I’lu' g<‘ar 
box allows the drivei- to wleet one 
of a <'hoiee of gear ratios. 'Phe 
iueragi* <’ur wall have four gear 
I'atios, a few have only three, .some 
heavy eomm<'r<‘ial vehicles uinv 
have five or si x. 

A ty[>ieal four-sp<*4sl box ef 
sliding gear tyjK* is .mIiowii in 
Fig, 1. 'I'his tyjH* of gear box is 
.still used on et>nunereinl velu’ele'-, 
but. most privat<- ears have a 
Hyuehr<mn“<li liox. '‘Phe priiu'iple 
of this, however, i'^ tin- same, 
although it <!i{rers in d<*tail eom 
struetion in that ,sym■il^ome^h gear 
wlu't'l.s ar(‘ always in mesh, hut an- 
not ulwa\H in ime. 'Phe wlx-els 
n‘(iuir(‘d to transmit jaiwer an- 
brought into uw* by .sliding dogs, 
and springdoaded cone elutehes 
eauw‘ tht' dogs to be running at the 
same s|M'ed ladVirt' they netuafiv 
engag(‘. Hence changes of gear can 
1)4' madt' without any ml shifi. 

Action o! G»»r Box 

In the four-Hjx*ed Hli<ling giat 
ho.x shown, shaft A, driven b\ th<' 
<‘luteh, embnus'S shaft d which 
projects from th<» rear of tin* box. 
To A are fixed pinion I) uml tin* 
inft'rnully t<H)th('d ring N. 'Phe 
lay or interme<liHte shaft B carries 
fixetl pinioiiM K (meahing with I>). 
L, H, and K. Finions M, K, nmt (1 
(the two hiHt joined together) 
revolve wdth C, hut can slide along 
it when mov<^i by forks in (siIIbih 
X, Y, forming |»irt of the gear* 
elmnging rneehanism. Ah shown all 
the Hfiding pinions art^ in their neu- 
tral poaitioiiH, and A &nd B are able 
to revolve without influencing <’. 

To engage first goar, K<J are 
moved to the right and 0 meshes 
with F. Power is then transmitteti 
from A to B through the constant 
mesh pinions I) and E, and frt»m 
B to (1, through F and For 
second gear KG are moved to the 
left and K meshes with H. For 
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Diagram showing arrangement of a four-speed 
sliding gear box. For lettering, see text 

tliird gear M is moved to mesh with 
L, and for top or direct gear M is 
slipped into N, thus locking A and 
Vj together. Reverse is obtained 
by another pinion, not shown, 
which meshes with F and G. 

Epicyclic Gears. At one time 
epi cyclic gears were more widely 
used than at present, but it is not 
unlikely that they will again be- 
come well known. In the epicyclic 
gear ( Fig. 2 ) the sun wheel is coupled 
direct to the crankshaft of the 
engine. Meshing with the sun 
wheel are planet wheels which 
revolve on spindles carried by an 
arm on the driven shaft. Also 
meshing with the planet wheels is 
a ring gear or annulus to which an 
external brake band may be 
<ippiied. 

The operation of the epicyclic 
gear is as follows. If the whole 
mechanism is locked together so 
that it revolves as a whole, direct 
drive is obtained and the driven 
shaft will run at the same speed 
as the crankshaft. If, however, 
the brake band is applied to the 
annulus so as to prevent it from 
rotating, then the rotation of the 
sun wheel by the engine causes 
the planet wheels to rotate on 
ihoir spindles in the opposite 
direction. They can do this, how- 
ever, only by running round the 
stationary annulus in the same 
direction of rotation as the sun 
v\'heeb thereby carrying their 
Spindles, and the arm and shaft to 
which the spindles are attached, 
in the same direction. Since the 
planet wheels are smaller than the 
sun wheel the engine wall revolve 
a number of times before the driven 
shaft completes one revolution. 

In other words, therefore, there is 
a gear reduction between the crank- 
shaft and the driven shaft. 

The simple epicyclic train de- 
scribed is in reality a two-8pee<l 
gear inasmuch as it gives direct 
drive and a reduction. Additional 
trains would provide further reduce 
tions if deHire<l. This has, in fact, 
been done in the pre-selective gear 
box, and in the eleetro-magindie- 


ally controlled 
gear box in which 
electro - magnetic 
clutches are used 
instead of band 
brakes. 

Differential. 
F rom the gear box 
powTT is trans- 
mitted bv a uni- 

K 

versally jointed 
propeller shaft to 
the final drive in 
the rear axle 
easing. With this 
is incorporated the differential, 
which is jiecessary to allow the 
drive to be transmitted to the 
wheels in a manner which leaves 
tliem free to revolve at different 
speeds when travelling on a curve. 
Fig. 3 explains the principle of the 
gear. 


teeth. Some commercial vehicles 
have a worm and worm wheel in 
place of a spiral bevel. 

To damp out vibration and pre- 
vent it from reaching the occupants 
of the vehicle, it is usual to mount 
the power unit in the chassis 
frame on rubber blocks which are 
bonded to steel brackets by a 
special process. Frequently there 
will be three such mountings, one 
at each side of the engine at the 
front, and a third at the rear of 
the engine or beneath the gear box. 

Chassis Frame, Channel sec- 
tion steel pressings are used for the 
construction of the chassis frame ; 
a usual design consists of two main 
longitudinal members strongly 
braced by a number of transverse 
members. Cruciform cross bracing 
at about the middle of the chassis 
just to the rear of the gear box is 



Fig. 2. Diagram of an epicyclic gear ; A, 
C, reverse, a, annulus ; b, sun wheel ; 

e, band brake ; f, 


direct drive , 
c, planet 
shaft 


B, second 
wheel ; d, 


speed 

arm 


Bevel B on the propeller-shaft 8 general. The main members may 
meshes with C, which carries taper outwards from front to rear 
round with it bevels and D-, in order to give room for the front 
free to revolve on centre pins wheels to move for steering, or the 
and in gear respectively with E^, main members may be inswept at 
keyed to A^, and keyed to A- the front for the same reason. Over 
(A^ and A^ are the half-axle /v the rear axle the side members 


shafts). Assume the driving 
wheels to be off the ground and 
C to revolve 20 
times per minute, 
then A^ and A- 
will both be drawn 
round by I)^ and 
at that rate. 

If the right-hand wheel 
be held, becomes a 
ra(‘k on which I)^ and D^ 
tarn, and, as their axes 
are half-way between E 
and E^, E^ and A 
volve 40 times a minute. 

The average speed of E’^ 
and E'-^ is still the same 
as that of C; and this 
averaging condition 
exists when cither wheel 
faster than the other. 

The bevel pinion B and crown 
wheel C, w'hich have curved teeth 
on up-to-date vehicles, are called 



arc generally upswept to give 
clearance for axle movement, an 

alternative being 
to sweep the 
frame down be- 
neath the axle. 

Ina earw'ith in- 
dependent front 
springing there will be no axle 
beam, and from a strong front 
cross member of the frame 
there will project on each side 
twi; wishbone links or pivoted 
levers, one above the other, to 
the ends of which the steering 
heads are pivoted. A coil 
spring may be interposed be- 
tween the lower link and the 
frame, or the lower link may 
be attached to one end of a torsion 
bar of which the other end is an- 
chored to a bracket on the frame. 
In this case the springing effect is 
given by the twisting of the bar. 
spiral bevels. These run more Independent suspension for the 
qtiietly than bevels with straight rear wheels is sometimes adopted ; 


Fig. 3. Diagram 
of a differential 
gear. See text 

runs 






sometimes a separate chassis 
frame is dispensed with by making 
the steel body shell sufficiently 
strong to withstand the stresses 
normally taken by the frame. 
The body is suitably reinforced to 
receive the springs and also the 
power unit. This form of construc- 
tion saves weight. 

Diesel Engine. .Many pas- 
senger and load carrying vehicles 
are powered by the compression ig- 
nition or heavy-oil Diesel en- 
gine. Advantages of the Die.sel 


Commercial Vehicles. In 
general, vehicles for load carrying 
follow' the same line.s ot design 
as private cars, especially for light 
vans. Diesel engines are used foi' 
heavy goods and passenger vehiel(^s. ^ 

The smaller — ^ 

load-carrying / li:/!/ 

vehicles are / Fuel tank 
foiir-vrheelers: / 
for heavy/ 


mounting points^ 


Forward drive position 


Radiator 



Single deck 
A.E.C, bus 
chassis with 
engine moun- 
ted under floor 
frame 


battery 


m. 


Silencer 





/ 

Overhead worm final drive 


^ Air deantr 
y S-cyl. fat Diesel engine 

4-speed gear box 

Motor N'ehk i.i. Daw. rixh'r 
th(‘ Koad Traffic Acts motor 
\ chicles an* (hdined in (treat Bri- 
tain as m(‘chanicall\ propelled 
vehicles intmided or adapt^al for 
use on roads, atul aiv I'liiasitiial us 
lu'avv or light locomotives, motor 
tractm's, heav\ motor chi’s, motor 
ear.N, invalid earringes. amt motor 
cycles. 

Heavy io<-omot ives, light hx^i 
motives, ami motor tractors are 


engine are lower fuel cost and rediu - 
ed risk of fire. (See Diesel Engine). 

On some vehicles, both private 
cars and commercial, the trans- 


loads it is common to use si.v- or 
eight- wheelers, that is, vehicles 
with three or four axles. When 
three axles are used the two 


vehicles whii’h may draw trailiT^ 
but not curry haida tiiemK(‘lves. 
The vehicles that <’Hri'y Ioh<1h are 
h(‘avv motor ears (weight <‘Xf'eeil. 


mission system may have a fluid 
flywheel or hydraulic coupling in 
place of a friction clutch. The 
hydraulic coupling consists of a 
driving member or impellor and a 
driven member, the two being 
encased and containing oil. The 
Impellor is formed as part of the 
en^ne flywheel and it has in it a 
series of radial vanes. The driven 
member is similarly vaned and is 
set close to the impellor so that 
the spaces between the vanes foim 
a series of pockets or cells. Rota- 
tion of the impellor when the 
engine is running causes the oil to 
be circulated in the cells in the 
form of a vortex ; kinetic energy 
is imparted to the oil by the im"- 
pellor and is, in turn, given up b}" 
the oil to the driving member 
which is therefore also caused to 
rotate. There is thus no direct 
mechanical connexion between the 
impellor and the driven member ; 
hence_ the action of the fluid 
coupling is extremely smooth. 
It is generally used in conjunction 
wdth a pre-selective gear box. 

Largo cars may have six- 
cylmder-in-line engines, or eight- 
cylinder engines with the cylinders 
either in line or arranged in two 
blocks of four in V formation. 


rear axles arc usually both driving 
axle.s. Vehicles with four axles 
have two at the front, the four 
wheels all .steering, and two a1 
the rear. 

xMany commercial vehicles have* 
servo-motors to supplement tin* 
driver's foot pressure on the hraki* 
pedal. See Brake, p. 1.372. 

Taxation. Under the* ISffii 
act, motor ears w'ere taxed by 
w'eight, but under the 1903 act 
taxation consisted of a nominal 
registration fee. The Finance Acd 
of 1909-10 taxed vehicles accord- 
ing to engine powder, as deter- 
mined by R.A.C. formula, and 
varied from £2 2s. for up to 6^ h.p. 
to £42 for oars over 60 h,p., plus 
petrol tax of 3d. per gallon, in- 
creased to 6d. during the First 
Great War. The Finance Act of 
1920 repealed the petrol tax and 
substituted a tax of £1 per h.p. by 
R.A.C. rating. In 1928 the petrol 
tax was reintroduced. After an 
experiment in 1947 of taxing cars 
first registered that year by cubic 
capacity, a fiat rate of £10 was in- 
troduced, 1948, for all cars first 
registered in 1947 or later. The 
budget of 1952 made the tax 
£12 10s. on all cars, irrespectiv'e of 
their weight or horse-power- 


ing 2J, 3, or ,3J ton*^, dciMuiding nu 
('ircumHtan(’(*H) un<l motor carH 
(w’eight not exctaRling 2J, 3, or 3| 
tons). An invalid <*arriage is a 
vehicle not ov(*r 5 <-wt. in weight 
desigm'd arnl ecjnstrueted for a dis 
a bled jierHon. A rnoDu' eyele in a 
vehicle not ovit K <‘Wt. whitdi han 
fe*w'er than 4 wheels, ntt<i ih not 
an invalid carriage, 

Rc^guIatioriM pn^seribing the t-tm- 
stnietion and use of vehit’IesHre fre- 
quently amended, and often tlie 
amendments <lo not apply to ve- 
hicles fmforti some 

fled date* or apply to them onh' 
afUT a lapae of time. ITie tt'gidn- 
tions applicable to eonatnu'tion in- 
clude the follow'irig, aubjei’t t.o many 
exeeptzonH: parking brakw (except 
motor bicyck^ and invalid earri- 
agea) ; a SfKwl indiz’Htor (ex* 
c-eptions include invalid carriages 
and c'crtain motor eyelt^) ; a 
driving mim>r (ex(*efJt*orm include 
motor cveleH) ; a wlnd8i*n*en 
wij>er (unless (Iriver can ahead 
without kwking through wind' 
screen) ; a w'arrdng instrument 
(not a gong, b<dl, or siren except 
in certain official vehielm, e.g. 
police cars) ; a silencer ; safety 
glass in the windscreen anil 
(passenger vehidcn and estate ears) 


I 
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aH outside windows (goods ve- 
hicles), windscreen and windows 
in front and on either side of 
driver’s seat ; direction indicators 
or stop lights must be of certain 
types ; efficient brakes. 

All vehicles, trailers, and their 
parts and accessories, and the load 
carried, shall be in such a con- 
dition that no danger is likely to 
be caused. ^Vindsereen wiper, 
speed indicator, brakes, steering 
gear, tires, and glass must be 
properly maintained. There must 
be no excessive noise due either to 
any defect in the vehicle or to the 
way it is loaded ; the engine must 
be stopped when the vehicle is 
stationary, except when held up 
in traffic, or when it is necessary to 
have the engine running to exam- 
ine it because of some breakdown. 
No warning instrument may be 
sounded when a vehicle is sta- 
tionary, or between 11.30 p.m. anrl 
7 a.m. in a built-up area. The 
vehicle must not be reversed for 
.1 greater distance than is reason- 
ably necessary, and it must not 
cause any unnecessary obstruction 
of the road. The driver must al- 
ways be in a position in which he 
has proper control of the vehicle 
and a full view of the road and 
traffic ahead. A vehicle must not 
be I(‘ft unattended unless the 
engine is stopped and brakes have 
be(‘u applied. At night vehicles 
must stand only on the near side 
on the edge of the road unless in 
a parking place or one-way street. 

Further Regulations 

'Idle front lamp on a stationary 
vehicle must not in general exceed 
7 watts — i.e., headlights must be 
extinguished. If a television .set 
is fitted neither it (nor its re- 
flection) must be visible to the 
driver, and the controls (except 
the sound v'olume control and 
main switch) must not be within 
bis reach. If one vehicle tows 
another, the tow rope must not be 
more than 15 ft. long, and must 
be made easily distinguishable. 
Vehicles may be compulsorily 
tested ; and in 1958 it was pro- 
posed that vehicles over 10 years 
old should not be driven unless 
they have been tested. 

It is illegal to sell a vehicle in a 
coiulition not complying with the 
I'cgulations. 

Before a motor vehicle may be 
driven on the public road, it mu.st 
be re^gistered and licensed ; the 
driver must hold a driving licence ; 
and there must be an insurance 
against certain third party risks. 

Registration. The vehicle is 
registered by the local council when 
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it is first licensed and receives an 
identification mark consisting of 
an index mark made up of a series 
of letters and a registration number. 
The identification mark must be 
on a plate of prescribed size and 
must be clearly exhibited on 
the front and rear of the vehicle. 
A registration book is issued to the 
owner and must be produced on 
request to a police officer or local 
taxation officer. If the vehicle 
changes ownership, the book is 
handed to the new owner who 
sends it to the council ; the old 
owner must also notify the council. 
Any alteration to the vehicle 
which makes the details in the 
book inaccurate must be notified. 

Hire Purchase Owners 

The fact that a person holds a 
registration book in which he is 
described as the owner of the 
vehicle does not prove that he is. 
legally, the owner ; e.g., when a 
vehicle is on hire purchase, the 
hirer having no right to dispose 
of it, the hirer will nevertheless 
appear as the owner. 

fAcensing. Mechanically pro- 
pelled vehicles (with a few ex- 
ceptions) must be licensed. The 
licence must be obtained from the 
local (‘ouncil and must be affixed 
to the vehicle. A certificate of 
insurance must be produced before 
a licence will be issued. When a 
vehicle is sold the licence may be 
transferred to the new owner. The 
cost of a licence varies with the 
type of vehicle. Licences are 
normally issued for the calendar 
year, but may be taken out for 
certain parts of the year. V ehicles 
used for the carriage of goods for 
reward or in connexion with any 
trade or business normally require 
appropriate additional licenses. 

Motor manufacturers, repairers, 
and dealers can obtain either a 
general, or a limited, trade licence, 
This may be affixed to any vehicle 
while that vehicle is in use. A 
vehicle with a general trade 
licence may be used for any pur- 
pose connected with the business 
of a motor manufacturer, repairer, 
or dealer, A vehicle with a limited 
trade licence may be used only for 
certain specific purposes, e.g. for 
testing or trials after repairs or for 
the benefit of a prospective pur- 
chaser, or for delivery to a pur- 
chaser, and in general, not more 
than two pa.ssongers in addition to 
the driver may be carried, and 
these must be either employees or 
a prospective purcha.scr. In gen- 
eral no goods except a broken- 
down vehicle or ballast for testing 
the vehicle may be carried. 
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Driving Licence. No one may 
drive a motor vehicle on a road 
unless he holds a driffing licence. 
Licences may be for all classes of 
vehicles or for some classes only. 
No one under 16 may drive any 
motor vehicle. Persons 16 or over 
(subject to a higher age being pre- 
scribed by regulations) may drive 
a motor cycle or invalid carriage, 
persons 17 or over may drive any 
class of motor vehicle except a 
heavy or light locomotive, a motor 
tractor (unless for agriculture), or 
a heayj-^ motor car. A heavy or 
light locomotiv^e, a motor tractor 
(unless for agriculture), or a heavy 
motor car may be driven only by 
persons 21 or over. 

Driving licences are issued i)v 
the local county or borough 
council. In 1958 the fee was 15s. 
and the licence lasted for three 
years from date of issue. ^ When 
application is made for a licence the 
applicant must make a declaration 
stating whether he is suffering 
from certain disabilities, such as 
epilepsy, or sudden attacks of 
giddiness, or any other disability 
which would make it dangerous 
for him to drive, and whether he 
can, with glasses if worn, read a 
number plate at a distance of 25 
yards. If he is suffering from 
certain disabilities, e.g. loss of a 
hand or foot, he has a right to 
demand to be .submitted to a 
special driving test with a right 
to appeal to the magistrates’ 
court ; certain other disabilities, 
e.g. epilepsy or bad eyesight, make 
an applicant ineligible for a 
licence, or for a test. 

No one can obtain a licence 
unless within the previous ten 
years he has either jjassed the 
ordinary driving test or held a 
licence. A person convicted of 
dangerous or careless driving or of 
driving while under the influence of 
drink or drugs may be prevented 
from driving until he passes the 
test e^•en if he has already passed it. 

Provisional Licence 

A person proposing to take a 
driving test obtains a provisional 
licence valid for six months. The 
holder may drive the vehicle 
(unless it is a vehicle, other than 
a motor car not constructed or 
adapted to carry more than one 
person) only when he has with him 
someone who has held a licence for 
two years or has passed the teat. 
A pillion j^asaenger must not be 
carried on a solo motor-cycle 
driven under a provisional licence 
unless the passenger has held a 
licenc(* for two years or passed the 
test. The vehicle must have an 



‘‘L*’ sign affixed. If a person fails 
the test he may not attempt it 
again until a month has elapsed. 
There are provisions to prevent 
persons from obtaining a succession 
of provisional licences and never 
taking the test. 

Every person dri\'ing a motor 
vehicle "must at the request of a 
police officer produce his licence 
for examination either by the 
officer or, within five days, at 
some police station specified by 
the driver himself. 

Insurance Rules 

Under the terms of the Road 
Traffic Act, 1930, wdth certain 
exceptions {e.g. police cars), no 
motor vehicle may be used on a 
road unless it is covered by a policy 
of insurance or a security against 
the death or bodily injury of any 
person, except death or bodil}’ 
injiu’y (i) arising out of and in the 
course of the employment by the 
person insured of the person killed 
or injured ; (ii) to persons being 
carried in the vehicle or entering 
or getting into or alighting from 
it unless they are carried for hire 
or reward or under a contract of 


or being in charge while under tire 
influence of drink or a drug ; 
driving away a motor vehn-le 
without the consent of the owner 
or other lawful authority : fail mg 
to stoj) when required by u poliei' 
officer; failure to obey direction'^ 
of a police officer eontrollinu 
traffic, or any traffic .sign ; exceiuU 
ing the speed limit. A {ku’soii 
who when he is unfit to dri\c 
because of drink or drugs is in 
charge of a motor vehicle, hut not 
driving it, is guilty of an offence 
unless he ean show tliat tluTe wun 
no likelihood of his driving so long 
as he W’as unfit, and tliat he had 
not driven since he heeanu' unfit. 
Maximum penalties range from lo 
for failing to sto}) when reijuired 
by a police constable, to fiv(‘ ymvH 
imprisonment for causing death by 
dangerous driving In addition, 
any court may, for a large nuinhm' 
of offences, disqualify a driciu- 
from holding a liceneic The 
court is bound by law, unless then- 
are special circuinatances, to dis 
qualify a driver for at kuist a yi-ai 
for certain offem-es driving 
under the infiiiem-e of drink oi 
drugs, or for road racing. 


or not power UMSisted) between tiic 
line marked on tin- road la-hind 
the <'rossing and th<‘ erossing itself. 
A jted<-strian may not rt-main on 
tlu- <‘ro.'^sing longer than m'eesHary. 

Arridnits, Where an ae(‘id(‘nt 
o{*<-nrs owing to tht- presetiei- of a 
motor Vfdiiele <ui the load and 
damage or injury is euused to any 
person (otlu-r than tlu- driver of 
that vehiele). nnotluT vi-hii-li-, or 
animal not m that vehicle {whieh 
m<*an.s ativ horse, cattle, ukh, mule, 
sheep, pig, goat, or <iog, but not u 
cat ). the driver (d the vehicle must 
stop and. if n-ijuna-d to do ,so bv 
any {s-r.son liaving fcasonahlc 
groutuN f<u-so re(juirmg, must give 
his own name and mhlresH, and tht- 
name ami addr«‘ss o{ the owner, 
and the itlentifieat ion marks, of thf‘ 
vehiele, I f f<u’anv f I'asori hedo+'s not 
give hiM name and ad<ln-ss lu* must 
rt'port the aeeulent t o n jKiliee ofib 
(-er or police .stivt ion us HtK>n as jm>h.s 
ihle, in anvev<‘ut within 'Ji hours, 

Pcrtocati Injury 

Where tlu- a<’cident <'RUses 
jH*rsonal injury some other 
{H-rson th(' driver musl either 
pnxiuee his msunuu-e <‘<*rtifieHte 


employment ; and (iii) liability 
under contract. The policy must 
also cover hospital expenses (up 
to £50 for an in-patient and £5 
for an out-patient). An insurance 
certificate must be issued by the 
insurance company. A driver if 
requested by a pohee officer must 
produce his insurance certificate as 
well as give his name and address 
and the name and address of the 
owner of the vehicle, but if he is 
unable to produce his insurance 
certificate at that time he will not 
be guilty of an offence if he pro- 
duces it within five days at some 
police station specified by him. 

Speed Limits. The various limits 
of speed depend on factors such as 
the w'eight of the vehicle, whether 
or not it has a trailer, whether or 
not it has pneumatic tires, and 
whether it is constructed to carry 
only passengers. In general the 
ordinary private car and motor 
cycle and the estate car are not 
^bject to any speed Hmit except 
in restricted areas. A car with 
a caravan is limited to 30 m.p.h. 
Iff built-up areas all v''ehicles are 
limited to either 30 m.p.h. or 
40 m.p.h. In general a road is in a 
built-up area if there are lamp- 
posts not more than 200 yards 
apart ; but this is not conclusive. 

Motoring Offences. The most 
serious motoring offences are 
casing death by dangerous 
driving dangerous driving ; care- 
less driving ; road racing ; driving 


A person disqualified for more 
than six months may after a jx-riod 
varying with the length of tin- 
disqualification apply to have his 
licence restored. A person con- 
victed of careless or ilangenms 
driving or driving under the in- 
fluence of drink or a drug may be 
disqualified until he has passi-d 
the driving test. 

Licence Endorsements 
A person may in a large numbei 
of offences have the eonvietioii 
endorsed on his licence. A jK-rson 
whose licence has been endorsed 
on a conviction for exceeding the 
speed limit may after a year obtain 
a clean licence if he has had no 
further endorsements during that 
year and he held, or before he was 
convicted was entitled to, a clean 
licence or licence with only an 
endorsement for exceeding the 
speed limit. A person whose 
licence has been endorsed for a 
more serious offence may after 
three years obtain a clean Iicene{‘ 
if he has had no further endorse- 
ment for exceeding the sf>eod 
limik more than a year before he 
applies for a clean licence. 
Pedestrian CrosHngs, Pedes- 
trians on uncontrolled crossings 
have precedence over vehicles if 
the pedestrian was on the crossing 
before the vehicle entered it. 
Vehicles must not in general stop 
on a crossing or (except 
cycles without sidecars whether 


at tin- tiiiH* to a jxditH' oflicer. or 

to .some {HTHon having reasormble 

grounds for requiring its pro- 

duft ion. or he must lejKirt the 

H(-t‘i<h‘nt ami pHsltn-e th<’ et-rti- 

iieute to a police ofli(’rr or at u 

police station as mimui ns jMiHHiblf, 

and in nnv cnsi- within 24 htuirs, 

% 

He will not be ronvictisl for lailing 
to proibicc tin- < ert ifii’itti- if lu 
pro<iuc<‘K if within fU'e dn\H at a 
stilt if m tiy him at 

th<‘ time lie reportt-fi tht* Hceidcnt. 

In udiiitinii i(t any criminal 
liability for. c.j/.. enrefoss o/ 
ilnngiTous driving that a motorist 
may incur as a result of an accident 
in w'hii'h he has Uwn involviHi, he 
may jdno hi' rmidt' to imy damages 
to any {s^rnon who 

has HUHtaimni js'esonal injury or 
damage to pnuMwty by n'aaori of 
the accident. The lest of liability 
to \my damages is faihm* to take 
n'aHonabie care. Hujipose A'h 
vehicle <'o!lidt*ii with ti. If A is 
solely to blame he is liable for all 
the damage sidh-red by B, and 
cannot call on H to jmy any fiart 
of his (A’h) damage, A similar 
result follows if B is solelv to 
blame. But if A and B were each 
partly to blame, oven though one 
w’as much more to blame than the 
other, the amount l^aoh would 
rtMjover is reduot^ ae<‘ording to the 
degree in which ho was to blame. 

lAghting. With ot^rtain ex- 
ceptions, all vehiclea muat between 
half an hour before mm&t ami 
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half an hour alter sunrise carry 
two white front lights (solo motor 
bicycles and invalid carriages one 
only) and two red reai lights and 
reflectors (solo motor bicycles one 
red light and reflector). There 
are exemptions, e.g.. for vehicles 
parked in certain places, and 
special provisions for vehicles with 
})rojecting or overhanging loads or 
towing or on tow or of unusual 
length or with trailers, for multi- 
purpose lamps and combined 
lamps and reflectors, and re- 
versing lamps. Regulations govern 
the position, character, and 
strength of lamps. Swivelling or 
deflecting lights are prohibited 
except for dipping headlights or 
front lights w'hich may to a 
limited extent move with the front 
wheels in steering. 

Motor Vessel. Sea -going ship 
powered by Diesel or Diesel-type 
compression engines using heavy 
fuel oil. The first of any size to go 
into regular service w^as the 1,000- 
ton Selandia, launched in Great 
Britain m 1912, since when motor 
vessels of considerable tonnage 
have been built for commercial 
purposes. Increasingly popular 
as fast cargo liners, they show 
economy of bunker space, rapidity 
of refuelling, and cleanliness. Their 
disadvantages against the steam- 
ship are that their engines require 
more maintenance, and, unless 
carefully designed in relation to 
the hull, are liable to cause 
excessive vibration. Power plants 
for early motor vessels w'ere made 
in Hwdtzerland ; then came the 
German Krupp and M.A.N. engines. 
The first British marine Diesel was 
the Doxford opposed piston engine. 
The average motor vessel dis- 
places 10,000 tons and has a speed 
of 16 knots. About one-fifth of 
the ships at sea in the mid-20th 
century w'cre motor ves=els. 

Motril. Town of Spain, in the 
prov. of Granada. It stands on a 
small river about a mile from the 

Mediterranean, 34 
m. by road S. by 
E. of Granada. 
In a fertile dis- 
trict, where cot- 
ton, sugar cane, 
and sugar beet are 
growm, it has sugar 
mills and manu- 
factures cotton, 
flour, soap, wine, and brandy. It 
expdijts dried figs, almonds, barley, 
etc., and there are antimony, lead, 
zinc, and copper mines in the 
neighbourhood. The ancient port 
of Granada, Motril includes Cala- 
honda and the roadstead of Bara- 
dero. Pop. (1960) 23,420. 


Mott, SiK Frederick Walker 
(1853-1926). British physician. 
He was born at Brighton, and re- 
ceived his medical education at 
University College and Hospital, 
London. A specialist in neurology 
and mental subjects, he wms 
Croonian Lecturei at the Royal 
College of Physicians, 1900 "He 
served in the R.A.M.C. during the 
Great War, and wms consulting 
physician to Charing Cross Hos- 
pital. Among his publications are 
The Brain and the Voice in Speech 
and Song, 1910 ; Nature and 
Nurture in Brain Development, 
1914 ; War Neurosis and Shell 
Shock, 1919. He was knighted in 
1919, and died June 8, 1926. 

Mott, John Raleigh (b. 1865). 
American evangelist. Born in New 
York, May 25, 1865, he assisted in 

the formation 
of the student 
volunteer 
movement for 
foreign mis- 
sions, and 
founded and 
became gene- 
ral secretary of 
the world’s 
student Christ- 
ian federation, 
1895. General secretary of the 
international committee of the 
Y.M.C.A., 1915-32, he was presi- 
dent of the world alliance of the 
Y .M.C.A. in 1926, and from 1910 to 
1941 chairman of the international 
missionary council, presiding at 
the world missionary congi-esses 
at Edinburgh, 1910, Jerusalem, 
1928, and Madras, 1938. He was 
awarded a half share of the Nobel 
Peace prize in 1947, and was 
honoured by the governments of 
France, America, Japan, China, 
Italy, Poland. S^veden, and Fin- 
land. His many books include 
Evangelisation of the World in 
This Generation, 1900 ; Future 
Leadership of the Church, 1908 ; 
World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, 1923 ; Liberating the Lay 
Forces of Christianity, 1932 ; The 
Larger Evangelism, 1944. 

Motta, Giuseppe (1871-1940). 
Swiss statesman. Five times presi- 
dent of the Swiss federation, he 
was born Dec. 29, 1871, at Airolo, 
Canton Ticino, He received his 
early education partly in Italy and 
partly in Switzerland, and later 
graduated in law at Heidelberg. 
At the age of 22 he was elected to 
the council of state, becoming a 
federal councillor in 1911 For 
the 28 years during which he held 
cabinet office he dominated Swiss 
politics ; and he was president in 
1915, 1920, 1927, 1931, and 1937. 


In 1920 he was appointed foreign 
minister and his country’s chief 
representative at the League of 
Nations. He died Jan. 23, 1940. 

Motte. Central mound some- 
times found within the walls of a 
castle and characteristic of a Nor- 
man fortress. From an encircling 
ditch earth was removed to raise 
a platform, the bailey enclosed 
within a palisaded bank, and also a 
mound on which the commander’s 
tower stood Motte-and- bailey 
earthworks were erected on the site 
of Cardiff Castle c. 1090. 

Mottistone, John Edward 
Bernard Seeley, 1st Baron 
(1868-1947) British politician. 
Born May 31, 

1868, and edu- 
cated at Har- 
row and Tri- 
nity College, 

Cambridge, he 
w'as called to 
the bar in 
1897. Liberal 
M.P.for Isle of 
Wight, 1900- 
06, and during 
1923-24, he represented Aber- 
cromby div.. Liverpool, 1906-10, 
and Ilkeston div., Derby, 1910-22. 
Under-secretary for the colonies, 
1908-10, and under-secretary for 
w'ar, 191 1, ho was secretary for wai‘, 
1912-14. After serving in the First 
Great War, he wms under-secretary 
for air and president of the air 
council, 1919. He was raised to 
the peerage, 1933. His publica- 
tions included Adventure, 1930 ; 
Fear and Be Slain, 1931 ; For Ever 
England, 1932 ; Oaths of Happi- 
ness, 1938. He died Nov. 7, 1947, 
and was succeeded by his son, 
Henry John Alexander .Seeley 

(born May 1, 1899). 

Motto. In heraldry, short, pithy 
sentence, sometimes a single word, 
usually placed on a scroll beneath 
the coat of arms or crest, or round 
the shield. They w'ere personal to 
the bearer, but w’^ere oommonl;\' 
perpetuated in families. 

The motto differs from the 

Guerre, w^ar cry, or slogan, which is 
placed on a 
scroll above 
the crest or 
badge. See 
Heraldry. 

Mottram, 

Ralph Hale 
( b. 1 8 8 3). 

British novel- 
ist. Born at 
Norwich, Oct. 

30, 1883, he was 
educated at Lausanne, and worked 
in a bank for many years. He 
established his reputation with 





lord Mottistone, 
British politician 



E. £. Motiram, 
British novelist 
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The Spanish Farm, 1924 (awarded 
the Hawthornden prize) which 
with Sixty-Four, Ninety-Four ! 
1925. and The Crime at Vander- 
lynden’s, 1926, formed a trilogy, 
describing life in Flanders during 
the First Great War. Mottram’s 
later novels included Our Mr. 
Dormer, 1926 ; The English Miss, 
1928 ; Early Morning, 1935 ; The 
World Turns Slowly Round, 1942 ; 
Visit of the Princess, 1945 ; One 
Hundred and Twenty-Eight Wit- 
nesses, 1951. He also wrote lives 
of John Crome, 1931, and of 
Buxton the Liberator, 1946 ; and 
The Window Scat (memoirs), 1954. 

Motza. Matsoth. 

Moufflon OE Mouflon. Species 
of European wild sheep, Ovis aries, 
found only in Corsica 
and Sardinia. It is 
about 28 ins. high at 
the shoulders, and 
the wool of the upper 
parts is reddish 
brown, with white on 
the underparts. There 
is marked difference 
between the summer 
and winter coats. In 
the winter the neck 
and chest are addi- 
tionally protected by 
masses of shaggy hair, 
this being shed at the 
approach of warmer 
days. The massive 
curved horns of the 
male sometimes reach three feet 
in length ; the ewe is without 
horns. The animals occur in 
flocks on the highest peaks of the 
hills and are very difficult to 
approach, because of their timi- 
dity and the agility with which 
they leap. 

Motyik. Russian peasant, from 
the Russian muzhik. The word was 
formerly used to describe a loose 
fur cloak worn by ladies, similar 
to those worn by Russian peasants 
Prm, moo'-zhik. 

Mould. Collective term for any 
fluffy or cushiony growth of fungi 
appearing on dead or decaying 
vegetable matter — especially il 
damp^ e.g. leather, bread, fruit, etc. 
Such fungi are nearly always in the 

unperfect stage, i.e. they repro- 
duce almost exclusively by asex- 
ually formed spores and rarely 
form sexual organs. Examination 
uiMer a lens or microscope shows 
a dense mass of tangled threads 
[hyphae) which constitute the 
togua body or: mycelium and from 
t^ there g^erally arise a number 
of upright hyp}^ bearing spores 
either enclosed in a sporangium or 
m chains at the tip of the hyphae. 
borne moulds have now been shown 


to be stages of sexually -re prod liv- 
ing fungi principally Ascomy- 
cetes. The commonest moulds are 
the green moulds, i.e. species of 
Penicillium, some of which assist 
in the “ ripening ” of cheese such 
as gorgonzola, and others can 
cause fermentation in sugary 
liquids; decaying fruit is gener- 
ally covered with brownish 
cushions of Monilia; the black 
pin mould Rhizopus and the whit<‘ 
mould Mucor occur on jams, bread, 
decaying vegetables, etc. Mould.^^ 
are not confined to an aerial 
habitat, but also occur in afpiativ 
situations. The most familiar 
example is probably the white 
“ fur that often develops on 
fish— particularly if kept in small 
jars with infre(jiK‘ntI\ 
changed water, ’’i'his 
i.s a species of Sapro- 
legnia, but there arc 
a number of othei 
water moulds which 
may attack many 
forms of w'ater life. 
See Fermentation 
Penicillin. 

Mould. 1 fiece ol 
apparatus used for 
shaping molten or 
plastic material by 
the process of casting. 
Metals may be made 
into suitable ahapes 
by heating thorn until 
they are completely 
liquid; the liquid metal is then 
poured into a mould, which is so 
formed that when it is removed it 
leaves the cast metal in the desired 
shape. The mould is provided with 
a “ runner,” down which the metal 
is poured, and a “ riser,” so that the 
air may be completely displaced : 
the pieces of metal solidified in these 
spaces are attached to the casting 
and they must be cut off before the 
article is ready for use. Moulds are 
made from carefully selected and 
graded sands, which are first sieved 
into the mould boxes. See Bronze 
btatuary ; Casting ; Foundry • 
Glass; Plaster Cast; Plastics. 

Moulding. In architecture and 
joinery, the surface formed on any 
piece of stone, timber, or other ma- 
terial by casting or cutting accord- 
ing to a continuous pattern; by ex- 
tension, the piece of matwial so 
moulded. The moufdings in Greek 
architecture have been ela^rately 
classified as the ovolo, ogee, cyma 
recta, torus, scotia or trochilus 
cavetto, astragal, and fillet or 
annulet. The cyma recta and 
^vetto were mainly used as purely 
decorative finishings; the ovolo 
and ogee as supports to other mem- 
bers of the composition ; the torus 



Moufflon. Ewe and lamb 
of the Corsican wild sheep 


ami astragal for the tofis and bot- 
toms of columns ; the scotia as a 
mean.s of .separating one jiart of a 
base from the other ; the fillet for 
every kind of architectural profile 



MouJdinit. Typ« la use m architec- 
ture and joinery. a. OTOlo ; b, toms; 
c, cavetto ; d, o«e« or cyma recta ; 
0 , cyma revema or reTerse Ofee ; 
f. »coUa ; If, head ; h. »oUd or 
laid-in monldias contraitiac: 
with j, fLxxck or planted monldin# ; 
k, compound mouldinif* quirk, otoIo 
and head ; 1, boleoUon tnoolalnif 


Homan un<i UenaisHnnei^ terms 
of moukiing were biseci on tbs 
Greek, and eertain claHsio mould- 
ingH were atlopUKl by the Ootffic 
architects, who uwH mouldings of 
every demTiption lavishly. The 
medieval mason wt>rki*d ai cording 
to a systiun almost as rigid «s the 
clasftieni tine, tbt>ugh the fsr 
grt^ater variety drAW‘n ujion might 
m)int to ft contrary <v)nelusjon la, 
Britain Norman architeetK usually' 
lined the plfttn eyiindrieai roll ; b«t 
the intnaiuction of the ^minted 
arch and lancet windows opened 
the way for ruimherst of now formn. 
Those were etn ployed iso 
bioally at dIfTeront fiointa that the 
dates of certain Ootbic buildij^ 
tian l>e told from the mouldiB|^ 
alone. Early English mouldings 
which include the mil, fillet, ana 
dog-tooth, are goncmlly of Hn&p 
workmanship than those of late? 
date. Ferpcndicolar work is Ratter 
and harder. sSoe ihmtUng. 

MonUn lUrnr#, L« (Fr., the rad 
mill). Farialan plaoe of II muaemaft^ 
vSituatod in the Boulevard dcCliohjC 
and built on the site of the 
Bal do la Itcine- Blanche, it w$$ 
opened Oct. 5, and doatroyed 
by fire Feb. 2H, 1915, A apaclosi 
eatablishment, attached to whit^ 
was a magnificent garden, ita dafi^ 
programme inclucled a ooacerls: 
followed by dance muaio Tl^ 
Moulin Rouge owed Ita name ^ 
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the windmill which towered above fishing village, but it is now the London university. He was a uni- 

the entrance, the sails of which second port of Burma, with a versity extension lecturer 1874-90 

illuminated by red lights, great export of teak floated in ^nd in 1891 he settled in the U.S.aI 

rafts down the Salween, and oi In 1892 he was made professor of 

rice. It has connexion by rly. Brurlish x • -i 

with Pegu and Rangoon. 


were lilummatea by 
Rebuilt in 1921, it remained open 
throughout the Second Great War, 
and is still unique among Parisian 
entertainments. 

Moulins. City of France. The 
capital of the dept, of Allier, it 
stands on the river Allier, 36 m. 
by rly. S.S.E. of ^ 

Nevers, and is a 
rly. junction. 

Cutlery, textiles, 
hats, and glass 
are the chiel 
manufactures. 

The Gothic cath- 
edral of Notre 
Dame has two 
fine towers. Its 
choir was origin- 
ally the chapel 
of the castle, and 
the chief of it.s 
many treasures is 
a beautiful trip- 
tych. The church 
of the Sacre 
Coeur is modern. Other buildings 
include the town hall, palais de 
justice, and a i5th century belfry. 
There are remains of a castle, once 
the residence of the Bourbon 
family. Therein is a mu.seum con- 
taining the famo\is Bible, dating 
from 1115, from the priory of 
Souvigny, Moulins was the capital 
of the Bourbonnais during 1368- 
1527. Pop. (1954) 24,437. 

IVIoulmeiii or Maulmain. Sea- 
port of Burma, in the Amherst 
(list. It is situated near the 
mouth of the Salween, sheltered by 
Bhilu Island from the Gulf ol 
Martaban, but is rainy during the 
monsoon. In 1824 it was a 


Raided by Japanese aircraft in 
Jan., 1942, Moulmein was evacu- 
ated by British forces on Jan. 31. 
The town remained in enemy 



Place d’AUier, looking towards the 


Moulins, France. - , 

church of the Sacr6 Coeur 


English literature at Chicago, and 
in 1901 head of the department of 
general literature. A scholarly 
interpreter of Shakespeare, he 
wrote Shakespeare as a Dramatic 
Artist, 1885, 3rd ed. 1897 ; Shake- 
speare as a Dramatic Thinker, 
1907 ; The Modern Study of 
Literature, 1915. He was also re- 
sponsible for a rearrangement of 
the Bible according to modern 
ideas. He died Aug. 15, 1924. 

Moultrie. City of Georgia, 
U.S.A. and co, seat of Colquitt co. 
Situated in the S. part of the state, 
it is served by the Georgia anti 
Florida, the Atlanta, Birmingham 
and Coast, and other rlys. It is the 
trading centre of a farming area 
and has cotton mills, sawmills, and 
meat-packing plants, and make.s 
turpentine and clothing. It was 
founded in 1856 and incorporated 
in 1859. Pop. (1950) 11,639 of 
whom about 40 p.c. are negroes. 
Mound. Hillock of earth 


or 



hands until the surrender of the ^ 

Japanese forces in Burma on Sept, stones, especially when heaped up 
13, 1945. Pop. (1955 est.) 101,720. artificially. the Mississippi 

Moulting. Name given to the basin and the American Gulf states 
periodical shedding of the outer are numerous pre-Columbian struc- 
covering of animals. The period tures by aboriginal agricultural 
is essentially one of growth, for peoples, hence called mouncl- 
the shedding of the old coat is builders. The mounds are conicai, 
due to the beginning of the pyramidal, animal-shaped, or 
growth of the new. It i.'^ best mural. Their use was sepulchral, 

^ or ritu- 
al, domi- 

ciliarv, 

« 

or defen- 
sive. The 
coni cal 
~ grave- 
(nounds, 6 ft. to 300 
ft. across, and up to 
100 ft. high, resemble 
the European barrow 
and tumulus. The 
largest, at Grave 
Creek, Moundsville, 
W. Virginia, 320 ft. 
across, 79 ft. high, has 
two stone-capped 
timber chambers; one 
with two skeletons, 
the other — 30 ft. 



known ^ 
in the 
birds, 
which 
usually 
shed and 
renew 
their feathers after the 
nesting season. This 
is apparently a time 
of ill-health and of 
strain on the consti- 
tution, and bii'ds are 
usually silent and in- 
active du fling it. 
Moulting is also seen 
in the periodic shed- 
ding of the carapace 
in growing crusta- 
ceans, in the sloughing 


Mound. Section and 
plan of a mound con- 
structed by N. American 
tribes at E. Dubuciue, 
Illinois. The vault meas- 
ured 13 St. by 7 it. and 
contained 11 skeletons 


of the skins of snakes, and in the above it — with one. Among th(^ 
shedding of the skins of myriapoda, contents of the graves were shell 
spiders, and insects, the process beads and copper bracelets, 
being known as cedysis. Many Cahokia^ mound, Illinois — the 
mammals also shed their hair in largest U.S. earthwork — is 1,080 ft. 

the spring and grow a thicker coat by 7 10^ ft., 99 ft. high, and sur 


again at the approach of winter. 
See Animal Mammal. 

Moulton. RicHAitD Green 
( 1849-1924). Anglo- American man 
of letters. Born at Preston, Lanoa- 


rounded by about 70 lesser mounds. 
Etowah mound, Georgia, is 380 ft. 
by 300 ft., 61 ft. high. The effigy 
mounds, mostly in Wisconsin, re- 
present panthers, turtles, birds. 


Moulmein, Burma. New and old 
pagodas, the former in foreground 


shire, May 5, 1849, he was educated and other forms, often associated 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge, and with mural earthworks up to 900 ft. 
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Mound. Two further examples of mounds constructed by N. American tribes. 
Upper picture, Avondale mounds, Washington co., Mississippi, a typical series 
of mound tombs. Lower picture, burial of a chieftain, illustrated by De Bry 
(c. 1630). Tribesmen mourn around the mound, about the base of which 
arrows are stuck in the ground. On the mound is the chief’s shell cup 


long. The so-called Elephant 
mound bore a much-discussed 
effigy 140 ft. long. In Ohio the 
Serpent mound bore a sinuous em- 
bankment 4 ft. high, 1,330 ft. long ,• 
the so-called Alligator mound may 
represent a lizard. In Georgia two 
represent birds. The strongholds, 
comparable with British earth- 
works, notably in Ohio, exhibit re- 
markable precision hi their geo- 
metrical forms. The trees on some 
mounds, when first observed by 
Europeans, date them at least two 
centuries before the discovery of 
America ; some are undoubtedly 
older. The cultural remains pomt 
to immigrant infiuences from the 
W. which farther S. developed the 
Mexican teocalli and worship of 
serpent and sun. Tumulus. 

Bibliography Mound- builders, 
*T. P. McLean, 1S79 ; Burial Mounds 
of the Northern Sections of the 
United States, Cynis Thomas, 1887 ; 
Report on the Mound Explorations 
of the (American) Bureau of Eth- 
nology. Cyrus Thomas, 1894. 

Mound Bird. Popular name 
for the Megapodiidae, a family of 
game birds that deposit their eggs 
in mounds of decaying vegetaWe 
matter, where they are hatched 
by the combined heat of the sun 
and of the decomposition of their 
surroundings. There are about 15 
species, found mainly in Austral- 
asia, notably the brush turkey. 


omit oj \\ innrhh' by tin* .iaina : 
{liry an' hcfii to be tlu' linost: ex- 
tant sjH'ciinens of Hmdu an-lutec- 
turn, and tbr oldnr ilatn^ tr<nn the 
11th ronturv. 'I'Ik' altitiale oJ 
.Mt. Abu i.' to. 

Mountain, 'rmn .some- 
what loosely, f<» de.'-eribe an elc- 
v^ated poi'tion of the euith'.s Hur- 
face. r.K.ieo (iepejuls on local 
eirenin-tant'e-', and an isolated 
('ievation <d le^^. than ft. 

often termed .t imnintain, though 
els<‘\\h<‘re L't'omid well over that 
hi'ight nia> be iriorreil to as hills, 
have been foj'iiied by 
aeeumuiation ; by bl(n-lv faulting; 
by folding ; by (’ro.don. ,\fouu- 
taina of iieeuinulnt ion are typic- 
ally voIeamn’M wli»‘r(‘ the 

eoiH* or dome m built up of ashes 
aiifi lava tlow-^ ejeeted friun one 
<»r more lUatei.'^. Some high 
mountaiiiH avv ot thia tv{)e: 
('otopa.M, Hhb(H) ft., m fdumdor; 
< )ri/.abii, o\ei H.niKtft,, in Mexico; 
Mt^. Shii'^tii and iiainier, Imth 
o\(U’ ft., and oth<*r {leaks 

in the jaujzi' of wtsst 

r.S.A. ; Klbru/., IH.a'u ft., m the 
{'rtUeuHUh; \’eHUvjua, d.HfK) ft.; 

jind «ueh um 'lenerife, 

12,1^5 ft. and Mauna laui, Hawaii, 
I3,7tln ft, nlnive n-u level. The 
inat riKi'ji from the ffmir of the 
Ihieifii’ with a dejith of ov«Hr 
ft, making a total moun- 
tain height afiove itn laiee of 
approx, llO.iHH) ft. 

fMoek fault inoimUina are 
teaturcH rewuUiny: Irorn the eleva- 


Moimdsville. City of \V(‘st 
Virginia, U.S.A., the co. sent of 
Marshall co. On the Ohio river, 

11 m. 8. of Wheeling, it is jkTvtKl 
by the Baltimore and Ohio rly., 
and river steamers. For the* ro 
markable Indian burial mound tion or tillinik' i*f tmgmeiitH of the 
after which the city is iianiod. nrp earth's cTUnt lietwaHm faults {o.u,). 
Mound, Pop. (Ifi.uO) 14,772. The c^arth movements involved nr© 
Mouiiet-Stilly, ,Ika.n (1841 moiv or le.ss vertical, and while 
1916). hrenchactor. HiMvns horn the ei(*VHt<Ml ndge« are fontU'<i by 
at Bergerac, bob. 27, J8<U, ami ujilift, the valleys etther he ftlong 
made his first 
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appearance as 
King Lear at 
The Od^on in 
1868. From 
1872 he was 
principal actor 
at the Com6die 
Eranyaise. He 
was regarded 
by connois- 
seurs as one of 
the greatest 
tragedians of 
the 19th cen- 
tury. He died 
in Paris, March 
1, 1916. 

o“lminating tho litw of fault* bt-tweea wijftow)! 

Ddairl(l Btriiw. Tho tfa«in 

health^iiftAH- ^ of th« U.8.A. itad ih® 

slones fit ftn Skrm Ntsvadk iund W'lwjutoh 

formed in thl* 

Lucre are two fine ancient t^mpl^ 1). Tb« H«wett»oH 
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E. Africa are a fault block lying 
between two rift valleys. 

Folded mountains result jfrom 
the compression of the earth’s 
crust along long narrow belts, as 
in the AIpine-Carpathian-Hima- 


layan chains, and the ranges of 
western N. and S. America. It is 
considered probable that convec- 
tion currents within the earth here 
exerted a drag on the crust so that 
it was buckled downwards and 
folded. In the early stages an 
elongated trough (geosyncline) in 
which sediments accumulate was 
formed by a slow downwarping 
movement (Fig. 2). Eventually 
the crust beneath the trough 
buckled relatively suddenly, and 
the upper part of the crust and 
the accumulated sediments were 
folded, crushed, and forced out- 
wards (Fig. 3). In this way the 
crust became very considerably 
thickened locally, and, as it was 
lighter in weight than the sub- 
strata on which it rested, it tended 
to be buoyed up, and the folded 
sediments along the line of the 
buckle were raised up above the 
general surface level (Fig. 4). 
Erosion then attacked the folded 
pile and carved out valleys and 
steep slopes. At the same time it 
removed material from the upper 
parts of the range, and the mass 
as a whole was lightened, so the 
roots. of the mountains tended to 
rise and lift the surface still far- 
ther, until the root had more or 
less disappeared. This combina- 
tion of erosion and uplift caused 


the deep-seated core of old ranges 
to be exposed on the present day 
earth’s surface. 

Most mountain ranges of today 
were formed during the recent 
Tertiary period, and folding is 


believed to be continuing in 
Indonesia. Old ranges, the root 
zones of which can still be traced, 
but which are now eroded to -great 
depths, include the post-Silurian 
Caledonian mts. of Scandinavia, 
Scotland, the English Lake dis- 
trict, and Wales ; and the Permo- 
Carboniferous Armorican mts. 
which ran from central France 
through Brittany, S.W. England, 
S. Wales, and S. Ireland. 

Mountains formed by erosion 
have been carved from a plateau 
or other high level block of 
ground by the downcutting action 
of rivers or glaciers. Thus the 
Lake district hills of England 
were carved from an elevated 
domed tract, the elevation of 
which was relatively recent and 
had no connexion with the 
original folding that occurred 
there in the geological past. 
These mts. owe their relief not so 
much to the uplift as to the later 
erosion. Even modem folded 
mts. such as the Alps owe their 
precipitous slopes to erosion by 
frost, ice, and water ; but their 
initial uplift was the result of 
folding processes. 

Mountains exercise considerable 
influence on the lands and peoples 
in their vicinity. Xiocal conditions 
approaching those of the Arctic 


develop on their upper slopes even 
near the equator, and vegetation 
and climate arc profoundly modi- 
fied in consequence. High ranges 
cause precipitation of moisture 
from damp air on their seaward 
slopes, so that the air which 
crosses the range is dry, with the 
result that the country on the 
leeward side is often semi-arid or 
even desert in character. Moun- 
tains form effective barriers to 
migration, and marked differences 
in racial and other characteristics 
are found in peoples living on 
opposite sides of such harriers. 
Napoleon considered them second 
only to deserts as obstacles to an 
army. On the other hand, old 
roads or tracks often followed 
along the open pasture lands 
which lay on the lower slopes of 
ranges, like the Pilgrims’ Way on 
the S. Downs. Mountains have in 
the past acted as havens of refuge 
for persecuted people, and also for 
robber strongholds. 

Appreciation of mountain scen- 
ery is hardly more than 200 years 
old. Before then mts. were viewed 
as excrescences on the earth’s 
surface — places to be shunned. 
In 1761 De Saussure offered a 
reward for the first ascent of Mt. 
Blanc, and from that time the 
Alps have become fashionable and 
a steady tourist traffic to many 
mountainous regions has de- 
veloped, a fact which has had 
profound influence on the economy 
of such naturally poor districts. 

Alps ; Earth Movement ; 
Geology ; Glacier ; Himalayas ; 
Mountaineering ; Bock. Consult 
The Face of the Earth, vol. 1, E. 
Suess, 1904; The Structure of 
the Alps, L. W. Collett, 1936; 
Volcanoes as Landscape Forms, 
C. A. Cotton, 1944 ; Principles of 
Physical Geology, A. Holmes, 1944. 

Mountain, The (Fr. La Mon- 
tague). Name given to one of the 
political parties that rose in France 
during the Revolution. They first 
appeared, an offshoot of the Jaco- 
bins, in the national convention, 
1792, the name being due to the 
fact that they sat, about 100 
strong, on benches raised above 
those occupied by other groups. 
The Mountain included among 
its members Marat, Dan ton, and 
Robespierre, and under their lead- 
ership dominated the Jacobin 
Club. Their chief opponents in the 
convention were the Girondins, 
repubheans too, but with more 
theoretical and less savage views, 
who were overthrown by the Moun- 
tain in 1793. The latter were re- 
sponsible for the Reign of Terror. 
;S’ee French Revolution ; Girondins. 
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Mountain. Diagram iUnstrating relative heights o£ the world’s chief mountains 


mountain ash 



Mountain AsIl Flower anJ. leaves 
of tlie tree also called the rowan 

Mountain Ash oe Rowan Tree 
{Sorbus aucuparia). Small tree of 
the family Rosaceae. It is a native 
of Europe, including Great Britain, 
and the Canaries, N. and W. Asia, 
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and N. America. Its leaves are 
divided into six to eight ])airs 
of slender leatiets. The small 
creamv-white flowers are produced 
in numerous clusters, and are 
succeeded by bright scarlet fruits. 

Mountain Ash (Welsh Aber- 
pennar). Urban (list ofOlarnorgan-^ 
,shire, Wales. It is T m, iS.hj. of 
Aberdarc, and 18 ni. IN.ht.W. of 
Cardiff, and stands on the Cynon, a 
tributary of the Taff. The urban 
district includes a numbiw of min- 
ing communities, among them 
Mountain Ash itself, Ahereynon, 
Ynysybwl, and Cwmpennar, that 
became populous with the opening 
of coalmines in the i9th (‘(mtiiry. 


Market day, 
31,521. 


Sat. Pop. (1951) 


MOUNTAINEERING AS A SPORT 

H. E. Kretschmer, late member of the Alpine Club 

An account of the nature of this exhilarating but hazardous .sport, 
and the equipment necessary for it, as ivell as a history of its develop- 
meyit. See also Alps ; Everest; Himalayas; Matterhorn; Mont 
Blanc ; Rock-climlrini; ; Skiinf;, etc. 


Mountaineering is the art of 
ascending mountains. In its widest 
sense it embraces all forms of 
movement in mountainous country, 
The art lies in overcoming obstacles 
and perils safely, and vith the 
greatest economy of effort com- 
patible with the use of only a 
reasonable minimum of extraneous 
aids. 

The weather in the mountains is 
more imcertain and changeable 
than in the plains. Surprising ex- 
tremes of heat and cold may be 
experienced in a short space of 
time. Gales and blizzards may 
spring np 'with sudden violence. 
High winds, lightning, and mists 
become particularly dangerous on 
exposed ground. Mountains are 
subject to a continual process of 
decay and erosion which loosens 
pieces of rock, ice, and other mat- 
ter, These may (irop from ridges 
and other steep placies, often just 
after the hottest part of the day. 
On high mts. there are usually 
some places which are under con- 
tinuous bombardment by falling 
stones at certain hours of the day. 
Loose rock may also become dan- 
gerous to the unwary if used as 
support for hand or foot. Ava- 
lanches may occur where driven 
snow has been compacted into 
wind slab, where new snow has not 
bonded with layers of old snow, 
etc. Steepness, exposed aspect, 
bluffs of rock may be contributory 
causes of the instability of snow 
slopes. The imperceptibly slow, 
but constant, movement of glaciers, 
<X)mbined with unevenness of 
ground over which they flow, 


causes the formation of asm's 
which are often very de(‘p, and 
may be hidden undcu* tnnu'htuv msly 
insecure snow bridg(‘H. 

Essential extraneous aids in- 
clude weatherproof clothing and 
special footwear. In ste(?p and 
exposed places a rope is ncc(‘.HHary 
for safety. The use of oxygen ap- 
paratus to facilitate breathing at 
exceptionally high alts. (ai)ov(‘ 
25,000 ft.) constitutes a lx')rderHne 
case of what is considered a n^ason- 
able mountaineering aid. All 
equipment should be bought from 
reputable specialists. Outer cloth- 
ing should be of tough, rlosely- 
woven texture and it must allow 
complete freedom of movement. 
It must afford protection against 
wind. The boot soles should eithc'r 
consist of a special rubWy com- 
position with moulded naibliko 
protuberances or be nailed. An 
ice axe is carried for cutting sk'pa 
in ice and hard snow. When 
thrust into a slope it can be um^d 
to arrest a slip before^ it iKK-omcs 
a disastrous fall. It is also imnl 
for balance, for sounding snow, 
and as a belaying point for the 
rope. Climbing ropes and their 
uses are dealt with under I-Ux’k 
Climbing. To cross glaciers with 
hidden crevasses safely, ropeci 
parties of more than two jxirsonH 
are necessary. 

For walking with security on ice 
slopes, ice claws or crampons are 
attached to the boot and this mav' 
save hours of step cutting. Dark 
glasses are essential to protc^cfc 
the eyes from ultra-violet rays 
reflected from snow at high alts. 


M OUNTAINEERING 

Mountain<‘('ring proper is prima- 
rily conccriu'd \wth oven'oming 
the Hp(‘cihc dilliculti<'H {)rescntc,d 
by some particular part of a 
mountain, d'he actual ascent is 
only a st'condnry objc(‘tiv<‘. For 
this, rock climbing or snow and ice 
craft, nr both an* retjuired. The 
gymnastic exercist's and d<'Xt(‘riticH 
nt th(* sport arc relatively (‘asv In 
ae({uire, but aetpiisition of the 
(‘ssmice <»f mountain craft, which is 
rout(‘ tinding, jmluinv relevant oh- 
j<'etiv(‘ and .suhjecti\e conditions, 
and ability to move at all times 
uith cc-jinoiny ot effort, retpiin's a 
long upf>rent u C'^hip. 

Mount ameering e x j)ed i ti ons 
shoidd be undertaken only by per- 
.s«)ns ulio are physiefdlv tit and 
capabh* of dealini: with the diffl. 
eulties to !)e ene(>untef<’d. Ihmtics 
with insutinient kn<iu ledge- and 
exfxTienee of mountain’n shojildcn- 
gag(* a prolesMional guide. In most 
countries there is a ss stein ot 
lieensin/ to ensuri' tlie <'oin[M't(‘uee 
<rt local guifles, Generally there are 
tixcfl tariffs tor the services of a 
guide <m particular ast-ents. 

HisToHV. T’tie earliest nu'ctnlcd 
mountaim'ering feats were of a 
military nature, such as Uu' (Tok«- 
mg of the Alps in 21 H nax by 
Hannibai’a army. Among others 
reported as early «dindH'r.s are 
ITiilij) III of Macedon (IHI R.c.), 
and tin* einfMTor Hadrian { I2fl u.o.). 
Petrarch aHcendett Ml. \'entou,x in 
l.'k'id. Antoine de \hlie wna mUi to 
have elinilH'd the rockn of Mt. 
Aiguilb* in 1492. Xattiralists, 
clerics, and artists wi're the tirst 
promnt<-rH of monritHineering. In 
1799 1>(» SaiiHsure, a French Hcicn- 
tist, (dfered a prr/.e for the flnrt 
ascent ot Mt. Hhute. This wan 
gaiiHst by Miehnel Pacenrd and 
.Iacqij(%s liahnat in 17Hfl. Other 
important first nseents followed ifl 
the Alpa • the (JroMs tihvckner, 
lH(Kh the Ortles. thn dung- 

trau. I Hi I, and the Monte 
IHAA. From the IHfgtK the English 
played an irnfsirtafit part in moan* 
tain exploration. The asmit of the 
jauiks fff the Wh^tterhorn, 
IH.T4 55, hy Altirai Will** marks 
the Is*ginning of montitainecrlng 
m a In IH57 the Alpine 

club was fornuHi in London 
Ur enlarge “ the (community of 
ft*eling among thoja? who in the 
life of the high Alp^i have shared 
the mnw enjoyments, the saim 
labourM. ami tfie same dangom.’* 
Himilar elubw were smm founded Itt 
other countries, and in 1939 Kuro- 
jamn Alpine ehriwi ha<l »n aggregate 
mernfuTahip of over ISOdKKI. 

John Tyndall, Uharlea HudiK^ib 
F. E. Tuckett, E. H. Kennedy, 
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MOUNTAIN MEADOWS 


Leslie Stephen, and other English 
mountaineers were the pioneers of 
mountaineering, the outstanding 
event of which was Whymper’s 
conquest of the Matterhorn in 
1865. Soon every major peak in 
the Alps had been climbed. A 
second generation of Alpine ex- 
plorers, among whom Guido Rey, 
Mummery, Freshfield, Moore, Con- 
way, CooHdge, the Zsigmondy 
brothers, Meier, Purtscheller, and 
G. Winthrop Young were foremost, 
set about conquering the old peaks 
by new routes with such effect that 
by the turn of the century Mt. 
Blanc, for instance, had been 
climbed by more than 20 routes. 

The Caucasus, including the 
highest mts. in Europe, was first 
explored by Freshfield’s party in 
1868. Conways started the explora- 
tion of Arctic and Spitsbergen 
mountains, Whyunper those of 
Greenland, Shackleton those of 
the Antarctic. The German, Wil- 
helm Reid. cUmbed Cotopaxi in 
1872, Whymper climbed Chimbor- 
azo in 1880. In Africa Ruwenzori 
was scaled by- the duke of 
Abruzzi and Mt. Kenya by Mac- 
kinder. The highest peak of N. 
America, Mt. McKinleyy was not 
climbed till 1913. W. W. Graham’s 
numerous Sikkim ascents in 1883 
were the beginning of the Hima- 
layan exploration. He was followed 
in 1892 by Conway’s Karakorazn 
expedition. Mummery lost his life 
in an attempt to climb Kanga 


Parbat. Douglas Freshfield, the 
Workmans, the duke of Abruzzi, 
and T. G. Longstaff contributed 
greatly to the early exploration of 
the Himalayas. A British party 
climbed the 25,447 ft. summit of 
Mt. Ibi-Gamin (Kamet) in 1931, 
Americans climbed Miny^a Konka 
(25,256 ft.) in 1932. Annapurna. 
Nepal (26,493 ft. ; 8,000 metres) 
uas scaled in 1950 by a French ex- 
pedition. Assaults by’' Americans 
on Mt. God win- Austen, or K 2 
(28,278 ft.), by'' Germans on 

Nanga Parbat (26,629 ft.), and 
Kinchinjunga 
(28,146 ft.), by 

F renchmen on Dhau- 
lagiri (26,828 ft.) 

were unsuccessful. 

After many unsuc- , . 
cessful attempts the 
highest summit, that 
of Everest (q^v.), was 
reached on Mav 29, 

1953. 

Some of the tech- 
nical terms used in 
mountaineering are : 

Aiguille, a rock spire 
or needle. Alp, a 
mountain pasture. 

Arete, a ridge. Col, 
a pass or the low 
point of a ridge. Corn- 
ice, a projecting mass 
of snow as on a ridge. 

Couloir, a gully. 

Glissade, sliding down 
on snow or ice. Karabiner, a metal 
snap ring through which the rope 


may' be passed for security. Moraine. 
rock and debris carried down of 
pushed out by a glacier. Scree, 
gravel-like collection of stones and 
rock chips covering slopes below 
gulley', steep rock faces, etc. Verglas, 
thin veneer of ice on rock. 

Mountain Gun. Artillery unit 
formed for military' operations in 
hilly country, or where wheeled 
carriages cannot travel. The guns 
and their mountings are carried 
on pack mules or by men. Gener- 
ally' the ecpiipment makes about 
five or six mule loads, as a moun- 
tain battery^ has neither limbers 
nor wagons. The gun 
is jointed, so that the 
breech ring can he 
carried sepa^ately^ 
The 3 ‘75 in. gun 
howitzer can be un- 
packed from mule- 
back and assembled 
in 34 minutes. It 
weighs about 1,450 
lb. and divides into 
6 loads. The gun 
fires a shell of 20 lb. 
and has a range of 
betu'een 3 and 4 in, 
MountainLaurel 
{UmhellularirL call- 
fornica). Californian 
Sassafras, or spice 
bush. A tall ever- 
green tree of the 
family Lauraceac, 
and a native of 
California, its alternate, lance- 
shaped leaves emit a strong odour 
lilie camphor. The greenish-yellow 
flowers are clustered in umbels. 
The name mountain laurel is some- 
times applied to Kalmia latifolia. 
See American Laurel. 

Mountain Meadows Mas- 
sacre. Outrage committed by the 
Mormons, on Sept. 11, 1857. A 
party of 130 immigrants from Ark- 
ansas, with 40 wagons and over 
200 horses and cattle, were passing 
through Utah territory to Califor- 
nia, when they were attacked by 
Indians and Mormons in Indian 
disguise. In response to an urgent 
message for help, John Doyle Lee, 
a prominent Mormon bishop, with 
a number of followers, hastened to 
the spot. The immigrants, who had 
barricaded themselves behind their 
w’agons, welcomed Lee as their 
saviour ; but no sooner had the 
Mormons gained their confidence 
than at a signal from Lee a general 
massacre took place, only 17 in- 
fants, too young to inform, being 
spared. Although the Mormon 
church denied responsibility, evi- 
dence given at Lee’s trial impli- 
cated the highest officials. Twenty 
years after the crime Lee was 



Mountaineering. Achieving two difficult ascents in the Swiss Alps. Left, 
a well-equipped climber negotiates a sharp crag ; right, using an ice axe 
to secure a better foothold on a glacier in the Alpes des Grisonr 
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MOUNT BA rTEN 


brought to justice, and was exe- 
cuted at the scene of the massacre, 
March 23, 1877. 

Mountain Railway. Term in 
civil engineering applied to lines 
on which the grip of the locoino- 



Mountain Railway. A rack rail- 
way up Mount Pilatus, Switzerland, 
with an average gradient of 1 in 3. 
The engine and carriage form a 
single car seating 32 people 


tive’s wheels on the rails is not 
sufficient to permit it to draw or 
push a train, so necessitating other 
means of obtaining the required 
adhesion. These are generally 
some form of rack, or central rail 
gripped by horizontal toothed 
wheels on the locomotive. Also in- 
cluded are the ladder rack, formed 
of bars ; the locker rack, in which 
the teeth are on two sides of a cen- 
tral rail and the toothed wheels 
engaging them are horizontal ; and 
the Abt rack, with two or three 
dat racks side by side, their teeth 
being arranged 8tep\\dse, so as not 
to come in line with each other. 
The modem form of motive pOwer 
is electricity. There are mountain 
railways working on the tooth and 
rack principle at Mount Washing- 
ton, U.S.A . ; St. Illero, Italy ; 
in the Harz mountains ; and in 
the Bernese Oberland. 

Mountain Sickness. Symp- 
toms app^ring in persons ascend - 
ii^ into high altitudes. The symp- 
tomrappear at varying heights, in 
varying mdividuals, but generally 
at. about 20,000 ft. They are 
caused by deficiency in the oxygen 
coirfeent of the air and so in the 
aiterfei blood, while the carbon- 
dioxide content remains the same. 
Breathlessness, lassitude, and nau- 
sea characterize the condition. In 
those remaining at a height for 


some week.s the hleod-forniinu 
organs show the strain of sui>iil\ ing 
extra red cells to carry what oxy- 
gen is availahlc. Mental symptoms 
are frequent when rapid a.scaails 
are made, as in mod(*rn Hying. 
Mental apatliy may eoino on sud- 
denly, judgement is badly dis- 
turbed, and in lighting, coward 
or dare-devilry may equally o}>. 
tain. Ability to hear almo.st disap- 
pears. On touchiiig-doun immiorv 
is blurred and temper is irritahb*. 
Since symptoms arc due (uitirely 
to shortage of oxygen they can la* 
entirely avoided by the n.se of nn 
adequate oxygen apparatu.s. 

Mountains of the Moon, 
Alternative name of the Ruwen- 
zori (q.v.) mountain range, in tht* 
region of the border lad-wetui 
Uganda and the Belgian (Nuigo. 
Herodotus mentioned them in 457 
B.c. as containing the .source of the 
Nile, and the name Moiinttuus of 
the Moon was usod for tluun by 
Ptolemy, a.d. 150. Ancient ma^m 
depicted them as a range running 
across the entire African continent 
from Abyssinia to the Gulf of 
Guinea. The origin of the Nile 
legend doubtless lay in the t‘xist- 
ence in the range of the source of 
the Kuamuli, a stream whiidi nnw 
into the Nile. 

Mount Allison. Uiuversitv of 
New Brunswick, Canada. FouiuUkI 
in 1843 by C. F. Allison, it was at 
first a Wesleyan academy. In IHoH 
it obtained the right to confer de- 
grees, and in 1913 took its prtMi<uit 
name. It is controIhMl by the 


United Ciiiireh *4 ('nnitd;i, jg 
un.^ef'fariaii. d’hf' buiMin;:!-; are at 
Saek\ille, N,i>. I h<Te art* (‘ilgin- 
e(‘riiig utu'k-^hops tor thc'-ehoolof 
applied seieiu’e-j. 

Mount Auburn, t’euu tery in 
(kandu’idge, MaHsuehuHfqtH, U.'s.A. 

It is b m. Wb of ihistoji, on the 
Boston ami Maine riy. Here are 
the, giu\<‘.s of boiigb'liow, Loucll, 
Motley, Charles .Sumner, Phillips 
Brooks. Oluer Wendell Holmes, 
und otluO’ famous AmerieaiiM. 

Mount Barker, d’oun in S. 
Austraba. If is a rly. jum-tion, 22 
m. I'k of Adel.ude, on a plaf(‘(iu of 
MounI Lofty Bang*'?', m an ugri- 
eultural an<l \ me grow ing district. 

Mountbatten. X.nne taken by 
the Kiigluh niembtus of the family 
of Huttenbeig : q.>\ ]. In 1917 Louis 
Prinee of Battenberg (lH.54-H)2l) 
renoum ed hie title ,iud wa.s eroated 
martpieji-, «»f Milfonl Hav<*n ; at the 
same time he. and nlsfi the children 
of his \ounger hrothiT Henry 
9d), took name Mount- 
batten, d’ho ehiklren of th<5 Ist 
maiapu'SH of Milford Haven were 
Ahe(-{b, IH.S.hh v\homurri(*<l Prince 
Andnov ot (iriHaa*. and whose 
youngest ehdd Phibplb. was 

erent^Hi duke of Kdinburgh on his 
marriage to Kli/al’eth, lieir pre- 
sumptive to tiio British <'rown, ia 
Nitv., 1947 ; latdv 1 amine Mount- 

p 

}>Ht tell (1». LSH9), who nmrricHi the 
erown prince t»f Sweden, 1923} 
(Jemge, the 2ntl marqiieSH (1892- 
1938) ; and I^ouis (b. HKK)}, , 
creaBsl eaH of Mtmntbutten (r.*.) 
1947. »sVt Pinhp, Prince, 


EARL MOUNTBATTEN OF BURMA 

A sailor bv profession and inclvuiUon, and an admtntifra/tir of 
marked ability in war and in Lord iMuis iSfouHttkilien, 

great-grandson of Queen Viciarm^ proved Hinnelf tme nj the out* 
sf-anding personalities of the Second (treat War 


Louis Francis Aibort Victor 
Nicholas was bom on Juno 25, 
1900, at Frogmore House, Wimi- 
sor, youngest of the four children 
of Louis of Battenberg (1854- 
1921) and Victoria (1863-i4'50), a 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria. 
He was called Prince Ixiuis Francis 
of Battenberg until 1917, when 
his father renounced his German 
princely title, took the name of 
Mountbatten, aoid w'as created 
marquess of Milford Haven. 

Lord Louis Mountbatten, as 
Prince Louis Francis then became, 
inherited his father’s love of the 
sea and ships, and in 1914 entered 
the R.N. as a cadet, passing 
through Osborne and Dartmouth 
and becoming a midshipman in 
1916. He saw active service dur- 
ing the First Great War In the 


batth^hi}^ Lion and LHswi- r 

both, nml in a «nbmartno, and at , 
the time n{ the nrmintice in 19IS ' 
wa« mi b- lieu tenant in command I 
of a IMmat. After a course 4t 
Uambriflgc, Mount Imttcn aooom- 
paniml hta cousin the prince old 
Wales {later Edwanl VTu) during ' 
the toum of Australia ana ?= 

New Zoaiaml in l92o» of India and ; 
the Far Fast in 1921, 

Mountbattem, a iMirn I 

«toa<lily in rank in the inter- W 
years. In 1932, m a comnmndof, 
ho was fleet wlrtslesin officer, ' 

tarranoan tk* 0 t, ami was known in ' 
the liervico m tha ol J 

nicft! and Unguiatic tnamtala, 
first commami wita of 
Daring, a dt?atrov**r, in 19S4 ; 
wiyi at the Admiralty In 1936, 
wiig promoUnl captain 1937, | 
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MOUNTEVANS 


At the outbreak of the Seeond 
Great War, he had just taken com- 
mand of the new flotilla-leader 
Kelly and of the 5th destrojmr 
flotilla. In May, 1940, he brought 
home the Kelly (already the sur- 
vivor of a mine in I)ec., 1939) after 
she had been torpedoed in opera- 
tions off the German coast ; she 
had been four days in tow. While 
the KeUy was under repair, 
Mountbatten transferred to the 
Javelin ,• she was also torpedoed 
(in the English Channel, Nov., 
1940), but was brought safely to 
port. The Kelly met her end in a 
dive-bombing attack off Crete in 
May, 1941, Mountbatten being 
among the survivors picked up. 
He was awarded the H.S.O. for 
gallantry in these actions. 

His next command, the carrier 
Illustrious, was short-lived, as on 
Oct. 19, 1941, he was appointed 
adviser on combined operations (in 
succession to Sir R. Keyes), be- 
coming chief of combined opera- 
tions, March 18, 1942, with the 
acting rank of vice-admiral and the 
honorary rank of lieut.-gen. and 
air marshal. Lord Louis directed a 
number of commando raids on the 
coasts of German-occupied Europe 
— notably that on Dieppe, Aug. 19, 
1942 — and following consultation 
with U.S. service chiefs in Wash- 
ington (June, 1942) perfected the 
British plans for the Allied land- 
ings in N. Africa in November. 

Mountbatten’ s appointment as 
supreme allied commander in the 
newly created S.E. Asia theatre of 
war was announced, Aug. 23, 1943, 
at Quebec after an inter-Allied 
conference there between Churchill, 
Roosevelt, and Soong (represent- 
ing China). He was given the act- 
ing rank of admiral. The success of 
the “ Supremo,” as he was called 
by those under his command, in 
both the strategic and political 
spheres was complete. His h.q. 
was truly Allied ; his fighting 
troops included Indian, Gurkha, 
and Chinese, British and U.S. for- 
mations. Constantly on the move. 
Mountbatten would be one day at 
a commanders’ conference and the 
next flying to speak to his front- 
line troops. As the tide of battle 
turned in S.E. Asia, it was his 
responsibility to institute military 
govt, pending the reintroduction 
of civil administration. 

During July, 1945, Mountbatten 
spent the 12th-14th with Mac- 
Arthur in Manila, and on the 
25th arrived in London after atten- 
ding a conference of combined 
chiefs of staff at Potsdam. He was 
all ready for a combined operations 
descent on Malaya simultaneous 


with the anticipated Allied in- 
vasion of Japan when the Japa- 
nese surrendered on Aug. 14. On 
Sept. 12 he received at Singapore 
the official surrender of all Japa- 
nese forces in S.E. Asia. 



Created viscount 1946, Lord 
Louis took the title Mountbatten 
of Burma. He remained in S.E. 
Asia until the command was 
dissolved (1946), when he was 
made K.G., promoted rear-admiral, 
and appointed to a Mediterranean 
command. In March, 1947, his 
selection as last viceroy of India 
was announced. As such he 
carried through the negotiations 
for the transfer of power from 
British to Indian hands. At the 
request of the govt, of the domin- 
ion of India, he was appointed its 
first gov. -gen. On the same day, 
Aug. 15, he received an earldom. 
He relinquished the office in mid- 
1948, after a term in which he had 
earned the respect and affection 
of India, and returned to the navy 
as flag-officer commanding 1st 
cruiser squadron. Fourth sea lord, 
1950, he became c.-in-c. Mediter- 
ranean of all N.A.T.O. naval foiccs 
except the U.S. 6th fleet in 1952 
and w'as promoted admiral 1953. 
In 1955 he was made first sea 
lord, and in 1956 was promoted 
admiral of the fleet. 

Mount Bischoff. Tin mine in 
Tasmania 90 m. W. of Launceston. 
Discovered in 1871, and once the 
richest in the world, it now pro- 
duces only small quantities of tin. 
The township Waratah, 1 m. from 
the mine, has a pop. of about 1,000. 

Mount Carmel. Bor. of Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A., in Northumber- 
land CO. It is 48 m. N. by E. of 
Harrisburg. Adjacent are 12 coal 
mines, some running 4 m. under- 
ground. Pop. 17,967. For the hill 
in Palestine see Carmel. 


Mount Desert. Island of Maine, 
U.S. A., forming part of Hancock 
CO. Lying to the W. of French- 
man’s Bay, its surface is hilly, the 
highe.st e’evation being about 1,500 
ft. Its beautiful lakes and rugged 
coast make it a favourite summer 
resort. Among the places chiefly 
frequented are Bar Harbour on 
the N.E. coast, Southwest Harbour 
and Northeast Harbour at the 
mouth of Somes Sound, and Seal 
Harbour. Presidents Theodore 
Roosevelt and Taft had summer 
residences at Bar Harbour. The 
island is joined to the mainland by 
a bridge, and there is also ferry 
communication. 

Mounted Infantry. Foot sol- 
diers mounted on horses. They 
differed from cavalry in carrying a 
rifle as weapon, in the slower speed 
of their mounts, and in the fact 
that they only rode to action, gene- 
rally fighting dismounted as in- 
fantry. The dragoons, as at first 
established in the 17th century, 
were mounted infantry. Napoleon 
unsuccessfully endeavoured to or- 
ganize a .similar body, and in both 
Russia and Prussia something of 
the kind was attempted. Some 
units usually referred to as cavalry 
were in reality mounted infantry, 
as those used in the American Civil 
War, 1862-64, and the Boers in the 
S. African War, 1899-1902, gave 
proof of the value of mobile infan- 
try. The British had battalions of 
mounted infantry in the same war. 

Before the First Great War 
the British had a scheme for the 
raising and training of definite 
units of mounted infantry, and a 
mounted infantry school was es- 
tablished at Longmoor. Trench 
warfare furnishedlittle opportunity 
for their use in France. In Pales- 
tine and elsewhere, under different 
conditions, the Australian mount- 
ed divisions and others answered 
the description. The mechanisa- 
tion of armed forces between the 
two Great Wars rendered cavalry 
and mounted 
infantry obso- 
lete, as was 
proved by the 
inability of the 
Polish mounted 
divisions to im- 
pede the Ger- 
man advance 
during the Po- 
lish campaign 
of Sept., 1940 
See Cavalry. 

Mountevans, Edwards Rad- 
CLIFFE Garth Russell Evans, 1st 
Baron (1881-1957). British sailor 
and explorer, known as Evans of 
the Broke. The son of a barrister, 
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he was bom Oct. 28, 1881. From 
Merchant Tavlors’ School he went 

V 

to the training ship Worcester, and 
entered the Koyal Navy in 1897. 
He served in S.Y, Morning, which 
went to the rescue of the Discovery 
at the South Pole, 1902-04, and 
was second in command of the 
British Antarctic expedition of 
1909-13, taking command after the 
death of Scott. In 1912 he was 
promoted commander. During the 
First Great War he was twice men- 
tioned in dispatches, and received 
the D.S.O. and special promotion 
to captain when his ship, H.M.S. 
Broke, took part with the Swift 
in a successful action against six 
German destroyers in 1917 ; in the 
course of the engagement Evans 
gave the historic order : “ Stand 
by to repel boarders.” In 1921 he 
was awarded Lloyd’s medal for 
saving life at sea, specially struck 
in gold instead of the usual silver 
or bronze, for his gallantry {on the 
craiser Carlisle) in bringing off sur- 
vivors from the steamer Hong Moh 
in the China Sea. Evans command- 
ed the battle-cruiser Repulse, 
1926-27, and was rear-admiral 


was on the outbreak of the Seeoini 
Great War appointed London 
Regional Commissioner for Civil 
Defence, a post he held throughout 
the war. The reeijhent of many 
British and foreign decorations, he 
was created Baron Mountevans of 
('helsea in 1945. He died in Nor- 
way, Aug, 20, 1957. Among bin 
books were Keeping the Seas. 
1920; South with Scott 1921; 
numerous boy .s’ books ; reininiH- 
(‘cnces, Adventurous Life, 1946; 
Arctic Solitudes, 1953; and The 
.Antarctic Challenge, 19.55. 

Mount Gambier. Town in S. 
Australia. It is situated near tin* 
Victorian border, 305 m, l)y r!v. 
S.E. of Adelaide. Its volcanic soil 
makes it a rich grain product'?'. 
Pop, 10,000. Mt. Gambier is an e.x- 
tinct volcano of whicli much td' the 
original crater cone has colhips«'d. 
leaving its S. ^ 
portion as the "" 
present sum- 
mit. Valley, 

Blue, Crater, 
and Leg of 
Mutton lakes 
have formed 


he 

as 


suc'^'ceded tin 




in the hollows; 
Blue Lake, about 
250 ft. deep, is at 
the foot of clid'H 
250 ft. high. 

Crater Lake. 

Mount Grace. 

Ecclesiastical ruin 
about 3J m. from 
Northallerto n, 
Yorkshire. It is 
the remains of a 
Carthusian priory, 
regarded as the 
most perfect of its 
kind in England. 
It was foundetl in 
1397 and dissolved 
under Henry VI I L 
The existing build- 
ings consist 


of 


Observatory, CaliSornia. The interior 
showing the frame which holds the world’s 
largest telescope ; its 200-inch reflector is seen at 

top right 

siQnerofBecliuanaIand,hedenosed iwo). English 

the chief Tsohekedi for STAi admin strator. He was educated at 

flogging of rEurop^V thS lA!r Te“T”¥ 

s 'is SMr f 


<* f'Jirl ot Essex 
lord d»'p?ity in Ireland, in 
1599. H<' supprcM^nd the insurree 

tinn of 0‘NVdI, f'url Tyrone' 
notably by vicff,ry jit Kin.saie’ 
Het'. 2 L 1601 . and after Kli/abeth’s 
death nwmvcfi the subnii'^sion of 
Tyrone to JamcM 1. In April, 1603 
hf‘ put ihm u ri-iituH in ( '(.rk and the 
S.K. i'ouutif*'^. lefi\inu L’cland in 
the Mil me \e;tr. Hf' reeeive?! the 
earldom of Devormbire itml other 
rewjU'dM, iind uiulei'took diploinatio 
iiegotintinUH w itb Spain. ItiOl. The 
<'n'rum^f am es <d bn marriagf*, in 
1 6( it b Lufl \ { k'ueb ipe H ieii.who 
hafl Ifuig bef'ii his mistrcN^, <’atised 

foiiMnierablf scandal, .Mountjoy 
die<i in l^uidon. Apiii 3, 1606. 

Lifj'. FalL, 19.7.5. 

Lofty. Lange m .SniKh 
.Xustiaba. remdini!/ 2,334 ft. At it.s 
f<H>t lies Adelaide. 

Mount LyeU. Mine in 
Tasmania. It isMifuatedat 
(,>ue<-n Aiiwn near th?* middlo 
(f{ till" W. eojist. and was 
brat flint fjvert'd in IH83, 
Worketl brat for gold, it has 
sine?' ficxebipetl into om» of 
tin* rij-best of copper Jnines, 
yielding a large porti<m of 
the nnmwal output fif Tas- 
mania. It is worked by 
eliwtrie power flerived from 
I>ake Margaret sinee 1914 
{uldi-fi to by supply from 
state hv'iro eleidrie system. 
QtU'eriHtow'n has a ptipulation of 

4, tMKK *SVe (Vippfm, 

MoantznellJcte. Marki^t town 
of eo. l.4ioighi«, Irish Hepnblic. On 
a smnil streajri calltnl the Owimass, 
6 rn. N. fd IbirtlaoigluH?' (Mary- 
borough), and 541 m. S.W. of 
Dublin, it is on tin' rly, and 
is also served by the Grand 
Cannl. It has a tra<ii» ifi agri- 
eultural prtKhu'c, and tanning, 
maltitig, wmdlen anti salt rnanu- 
faeturea are earrlcti on. The 
Society of Krietids establistuHl a 
sehool 1796. Markot days 

Mon. ami Sat. Pop. (1956) 2,504. 

Mount Morfpm. Town in 
Qat^cnKiamL It is 23 m. by rly. 

5. W. of RiK'khampton, nml grew 
up as tho centre ftir working Motmt 
Morgan gold ami copjxw min© near 
by Otto of tho ricdiest in Australia. 
P<ip. 7.6(K). 

Mount Falomur Ob«erv&tOTy . 

Astronomical obaervatory in CM* 
fornia, U.S.A. It ia situatt^I at ao 
altitude of 0,(500 ft., and ia 00 m, 
H.E. of the* Mount Wilacm {?.r.) 
obflorvfttory, with which it works 
in niose conjunction. It hau«c« a 
200-inch rolitfctor, which, when 
installcMi in 1947, <‘fimplct-od the 
krgciit telescope in the world; 
fta conatruothm and erection 


the 
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had occupied 12 years. By its aid 
the moon can be brought within 
an apparent distance of 25 m. and 
nebulae 1,000,000,000 light years 
away have been photographed. 

Mounts Bay. Inlet on the S. 
coast of Cornwall, England. It is an 
important pilchard fishing station, 
and contains St. Michael’s Mount 
The bay is 21 m. across, 
with Penzance on the W. shore. 

Mountsorrel. Market town of 
Leicestershire. It stands on the 
Soar, 4 m. from Loughborough, 
and 7 from Leicester. The rly. 
station is Sileby. In the vicinity 
are extensive granite quarries ; 
other industries are boot and 
shoe, hosiery, and cardboard box 
manufacture. The chief buildings 
are two churches, one at North 
End and the other at South End, 
and a market house, dating from 
1793. Pop. 3,500. 

Mount-Temple , William 
Francis Cowper-Temple, 1st 
Baron (1811-88). British politic- 
ian. Born Dec. 
13, 1811, a 

younger son 
of the 5th earl 
C 0 w p e r, he 
was educated 
at Eton, and 
entered the 
house of com- 
mons as a 
Liberal in 
1835. During 
1846-55, he 'was 
in the Liberal and Coalition minis- 
tries ; was vice-president of the 
council, 1857-59, and first com- 
missioner of works, 1860-66. His 
mother married Lord Palmerston 
as her second husband, and he 
inherited Palmerston’s Hampshire 
seat, Broadlands, taking the ad- 


1888, his title became extinct. His declined to purchase it, the estate, 
estates passed to the Hon. Evelyn 200 acres in all, was bought by 



Ashley (1836-1907), whose son 
later took the name Mount-Temple. 

Mount Vernon. City of Illinois, 
U.S.A., the co. seat of Jefferson co. 
It is 75 m. by rly. E.S.E. of St. 
Louis, and is served by the Louis- 
ville and Nashville and other rlys. 
Its manufactures include lumber 
and machine-shop 
products. Settled in 
1819, it was incor- 
porated in 1837, and 
became a city in 1872. 

Pop. (1950) 15,600. 

Mount Vernon. 

City of New York, 

U.S.A., in Westchester 
co. A residential and 
N. suburb of New York 
oity, it stands on 
Bronx river, and is 
served by the New 
York, New Haven, and 
Hartford and other 
rlys. Machinery and 
clothing are manu- 


the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
tion of the Union, which is pledged 
to restore the mansion and its sur- 
roundings as far as possible to 
their appearance in Washington’s 
time and to preserve them for 
future generations. Much of the 
furniture used by Washington and 



1st Baron Mount- 
Temple, 

British politician 


Mount Wilson Observatory, California. The 
telescope, for 30 years the world’s largest, which 
embodies a 100-inch reflector 


factured. Dating from 

1852, Mount Vernon 
was incorporated in 

1853. and became a 
citv m 1892. Pop. 

(1950) 71,899. 

Mount Vernon. 

City of Ohio, U.S.A., 
the CO. seat of Knox 
CO. On the Kokosing 
river, 24 m. N.N.W. 
of Newark, it is served 

by the Baltimore and Ohio and the family is in its rooms. The build- 
Pennsylvania rlys. It has engineer- ing and grounds are open daily to 
ing works, flour and saw^mills, and visitors, whose entrance fees meet 
furniture and glass factories, the cost of maintenance. 

Natural gas and lumber are Mount Wilson Observatory, 
obtained locally. Organized in Solar and astrophysical observa- 
1805, Mount Vernon was incor- tory 15 m. N.E. of Los Angeles, 
porated in 1845, and became a city California, U.S.A. Founded in 

in 1853. Pop. 1904 by G. E. Hale, it is con- 
(1950)12,185. trolled by the Carnegie Institution 
Mount Vernon, of Washington. It is situated on 
Village of Virginia, the forested top of Mt. Wilson at 
U.S.A., in Fairfax an altitude of 5,680 ft. Its equip- 
co. Standing on ment includes a lOO-in. reflector, 
the Potomac river, erected in 1917 and for 30 years 
15 m. S. of Wash- the world’s largest telescope ; a 
ington, it was the 60-in. reflector ; a large spectro- 
home of George heliograph, and much laboratory 
Washington. The apparatus for spectroscopic work, 
mansion in which Its work is chiefly concerned witli 
he resided is a solar physics, stellar motions and 
wooden two -storey distances, and research on extra- 
builduig occupying galactic nebulae and the structure 
an elevated posi- of the universe. Situated above 
tion overlooking the cloud-line, it was ideally 
the river. A little placed at its foundation, but since 
distance away, on then the development of artificial 
ditional name of Temple. He was the edge of a wooded ravine, is the lights in Pasadena, 8 m. to the 
made a peer in 1880. Mount- tomb containing the remains of S.W., has seriously affected some 
Temple is chiefly remembered as Washington, In 1859, after both types of work. The observatory 
the author of the Cowper-Temple the government of the U.S. and works in conjunction with Mount 
Clause On his death, Oct. 16, the commonwealth of Virginia had Palomar {q.v.) observatory. 



Mount Vernon, Virginia. House in wtuch George 
Washington lived, now a national monument 





Mourne. Mountain range of N. 
Ireland. In the S. of co. Down, it 
extends for 14 m. in a 8.W. to N.E. 
direction. SKeve Donard, the cul* 
minating summit, attains 2,796 ft. 

Mourning. Outward expression 
of sorrow, particularly for the dead. 
In the modem civilized world it 
takes the form of wearing black 
garments and using that colour in 
other ways, e.p. on writing paper. 
White is also a mourning colour, 
while purple or mauve is tradition- 
ally associated with mourning for 
royal personages, as well as for 
the so-called “half-mourning.’' 

Mourning customs are usages 
and rites attending the public 
manifestation of sorrow for the 
dead. In primitive society some 
conventional signs of mourning 
denote a condition of taboo, or a 
desire to placate the ghost, or to 
avoid recognition, as with dis- 
hevelment. The most widespread 
demonstration of grief affects the 
raiment, which may be white, as in 
imperial Rome, Japan, and W. 
Africa ; red. Gold Coast ; blue, 
Turkey and Ancient Egypt ; grey, 
Abyssinia ; yellow, China ; or 
black, Europe. The coat may be 
reversed, as with the Ainu. The 
material may be hemp, as in 
China ; haircloth, the sackcloth of 
Gen. 37 ; network, as in Australia ; 
or grass mantles, or wliite shell- 
necklets, as in Melanesia. 

The body may he smeared with 
clay, mud, ashes, or black paint. 
The hair may be allowed to grow, or 
shorn and burned ; it may be buried 
with the dead, or hung upon trees. 
Laceration as practised anciently, 
in Arabia and Scythia, and for- 
bidden by Moses (Lev. 29), still 
endures, and special scarifiers may 
be used, as in Polynesia. Finger- 
amputation survives from Palae'o- 
htMe Europe. Wailing tends to 
develop a class of professional 
monmers, m with the Pueblo In- 
dians, Semites, and Irish keeners. 

In the English-speaking world, 
and to some extent elsewhere, the 
tendency of the 20th century has 
been to reduce the signs and time 
of moumins 

O — - - - - - 


black-edgcd notepaper is imicii 
common. Many bereaved familii.*''; 
adopt no furtluw sign of inoiiniinu 
than crepe sleeve bands or nu're 
patches, and thc.so are w'oni less 
as an ostentation of grief than as 
a tactful wairning to strangers 
to avoid embarrassing tojiies of 
conversation. Generally, children 
do not wear mourning. In all 
this is seen the inlluen(*e of tin? 
two Great Wars which not only 
made bereavement a common ex- 
perience but demandiMl a less 
wasteful fashion. On the death of 
a royal personage a period of 
mourning for those attending court 
is prescribed, and instnietions an', 
issued about the clothes to 
worn. These periods, too, have bo 
come noticeably shorter. *SVc Afri 
ca; Burial Customs ; Funeral i-tites 

Mouse (Norse, moory isle). Tin 
inhabited islet, about m. long 
off the S.E. coast of Mainland 
Shetland. Upon a rocky promon- 
tory facing the sound, 13 m. S. of 
Lerwick, stands a broch, the mo.st 
perfectly preserved of the so-(‘all('<l 
Pictish towers of Scotland, and 
now scheduled under the Ancient 
Monuments Protection Acts. The 
unroofed court, 30 ft. aiu'oss, with 
well and hearthstone, is surrounded 
by two walls 15 ft. thick overall, 
containing three beehive-roofe<l 
chambers, above which six gal- 
leries lit by slits in the inner wall 
penetrate to the parapet, 45 ft. 
high. The outward bulge of the 
upper courses, giving to the tower 
the aspect of a dice-oox, renflored 
this preliistorio stronghold un- 
scalable. It w'as unsuceeK.s fully 
besieged by Harold, earl of Ork- 
ney, in 1154. /See Bro(di. 

Mouscron (Flemish, Moose ro- 
en). Town of Belgium, in the prov. 
of W. Flanders. It lies close to tlu? 
French frontier, 7 m. 8.8. W. of 
Courtrai and 5 rn. N.E. of Tour- 
coing, on the Ghent-Toumai rly. 
It has spinning mills, soap works, 
tobacco factories, and nuHoel- 
laneous industries. Pop. 35,225. 

Mouse, Name popularly applied 
to many small rodents, but cor- 


tl)f‘ lioiiM’ iinms)-, ihf' }iai'V('St 
iiioUM', and Da* baig-ta ilcii tielcl 
iiKaMr. The liivt 
is tuuial aliiinst wlau’evr man 
exists. If is itiatw u in eolour, with 
large ears and Inng fait iuul is 
altog(‘ther 4 5 ins. iji length. 

'PIh' harvest mouHe { M irrotnyA 
niniitfH.'i de.scribed by 

Gillxul. White, is in the U.K. con- 
tiued ff> England and the 8. and 
E. of Scotland. < )ne of t ho smallest 
of British Tiiatnmals and tlie only 
one. \\ifh a prehensile tail, it jg 
bright orango brown on the npj)er 
jiarts ami wiiite bohnv. It con- 
structs a globular nest atuong 
th(» st<‘ms t)f standing <‘orn. 

'Pho hmgdailed hold mouse 
(Apru/rtnfiM f'fitiru s rvy/rr/OVa^) 
swarms in tlie lioids. and is (»ue of 
the most proliiio of mammals. In 
gener.il form it »'iose!y resomblos 
the house immso. but iats a longer 
tail. OtluT .species and varietieg 
<H’enr in tint W'estern Isles of 
8eotland* In Ame!i<'a tin* word 
mouse is also a}»p!ied to a large 
number ot \oles. i'held .Mouho; 
8hrew ; \'oIo. 

Mouse Deer. Popular name for 
the (•lu'vrotain (y,?*.). a small 
ungulate inamifud placed by zoo* 
logist-H bfdwef'u tieor and camala. 

Household. Heath nr open 
aj)n<-(5 near Xorvuch, England. 
Within the <‘ity bottndnrirK, H 
overlooks it on flu* N.E. Hero in 
1549 the lUHurgezitH umler Uohort 
Knfc eiieaniped. t 'roiuo baa im« 
mortalistwi it in several of 
paintings, %'ihile it hgurea in 
Borrow’a writings. 7die heath 
itself JM public property. 

Mousehole. Vdhign of Com- 
wall, Kngbmd. It m nbout 3 m. B. 
of Pen/.aiu'u and fnecM Mount* 
Bay. A p<mt in thn 13th century, 
it is now (»no of tbo most pia* 
turempm fishing villages, mueh 
vinitfsl by artists. Spaniards 
raiding MouHohola in 1595 burnt 
the chiireh <if H. Paul. The 
was onoo known Forth .Snya 
(hilanfl port). Pmn, Mowxlo. 

Moussorgsky^^ H o n b s t > 

pKTm.vn w (1H35 HI). EujNti^ 


very consider- 
a b 1 y. The 
heavy crepe 
worn by 
widows in the 
Victorian era 
has almost 
disappeared, 

periods, ex- musculus. 2. Harvest m., Micromys minutot. S. Field m., Apodamos »yl vottpOi 

S^the oaTn|K>*<3r. Born at 

been Neatly rSucM The Pskov. March 28, IB35. Ha 

ta, g..., SEX'S 
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commission in 1857 to devote him- 
self to composition. Severe poverty 
was relieved only when he was 
given a minor post in the civil 
service, but this he also gave up 
in 1868, to live in St. Petersburg 
until his death, March 28, 1881. 
Moussorgsky’s dominant idea was 
to bring music into closer relation- 
ship with everyday life. Of the 
group of nationalist composers, he 
was most influenced by literary 
and political movements. His 
chief w'ork, the opera Boris 
Godounov, 1874, was first given 
in a revised version (by Rimsky - 
Korsakov) in England in 1913. A 
second opera, Khovantschina, was 
performed in 1880. Moussorgsky’s 
songs reflect the psychology of the 
Russian peasant of his day. His 
programme music includes Pic- 
tures from an Exhibition, for 
piano, and a tone-poem, Night 
on the Bare Mountain. Conmit 
Life, M. D- Calvocoressi, 1956. 

Mousterian. Culture asso- 
ciated with the beginning of the 
Middle Palaeolithic Age and the 
Wurm I glaciation in Europe. The 
type site is at Le Moustier in 
Dordogne. Mousterian imple- 
ments, sharp-pointed hand axes 
and gravers, and primitive bone 
tools, have been found in Europe 
from Gibraltar to Croatia, from 
Derbyshire to Italy, and also in 
N. Africa and Palestine. The 
culture is associated with skeletal 
remains of Neanderthal man, 
Mousterian objects in some sites 
merge with those of other types, 
such as the Levalloisian, shoving 
that even at that remote age there 
were cultural contacts betw^een 
groups of human beings. Animals 
of the period included the musk ox, 
horse, cave bear, and mammoth. 

Mouth. External orifice in the 
head of human beings and other 
animals, together with the cavity 
behind it. The human mouth, 
which contains the tongue and the 
teeth, is divided into two parts : 
the vestibule, which is the space 
between the teeth and the lips and 
cheeks ; and tlic mouth proper, 
the cavitv behind the teeth. This 
is roofed with the hard palate ; 
it opens into the throat. 

Mouth Organ. Small musical 
instrument of the reed-organ type. 
Fixed metal reeds are slotted into 
a metal plate some 4 ins. long, 
and enclosed within a box. Each 
reed has a separate channel for 
wind, and the channels are in 
parallel rows at right angles to the 
length of the box. It is played by 
being passed across the lips with 
an alternate blowing and suction 
action, the notes not required 


being stopped by the tongue. It 
was invented in 1829, possibly by 
Sir C. Wheatstone, but for many 
years the instruments were the 
monopoly of a German firm who 
produced them in millions. The 
cheerful music of the mouth organ 
was extremely popular among 
troops of all countries during both 
Great Wars. Remarkable har- 
monies can be produced : Indeed, 
exceptional performers, e.g. Larry 
Adler and Borrah Minnevitch, 
have achieved a surprising vir- 
tuosity as professional players of 
the harmonica, as these artists 
prefer it to be called. 

Mouvement Republicain 
Populaire or M.R.P. (People’s 
Republican Movement). French 
political party, formed in 1 944 
under the leadership of Georges 
Bidault iq^v.) from the R.C. 
democratic section of the re- 
sistance movement. It put up 
candidates for the first time at the 
first municipal elections after the 
liberation of France, held April, 

1945, when it gained control of 
447 out of 35,307 communes. In 
the constituent assembly elected 
Oct., 1945, it held 150 out of 586 
seats, its closest rivals being the 
Communists, 159, and the Social- 
ists, 139 ; in that elected June, 

1946, it secured 167 seats. In the 
national assembly elected Nov., 
1946, M.R.P. secured 172 out of 
617 scats (Communists 182, Social- 
ists 101). In the council of the 
republic of 1946, it had 70 out of 
315 seats ; in that of 1948, 18 
(de Gaulle’s rally of the French 
people having absorbed much ot 
its former support). Members of 
M.R.P, served in de Gaulle's 1944 
govt, and later coalition govts., 
including more than one premier. 

Movement. In music, distinct 
part of an extended composition. 
e.g. symphony. See Sonata. 

Movement. Biological pheno- 
menon of widespread occurrence. 
It may be readily apparent as with 
the swimming of a fish, or less 
easily observable, as with a part 
of an organism which is free in 
its surroundings, such as a sperm 
or a chromosome. Parts of 
organisms may become rearranged 
in relation to the rest of the body 
though attached to them, as 
occurs when an animal muscle 
contracts or expands or a plant 
tendril curls. All such move- 
ments require the expenditure of 
energy. In the protoplasm occurs 
a process of respiration which is 
undoubtedly connected with the 
liberation of the required energy. 

In plants movement is on the 
whole relatively simple. Move- 


ments may be directed by con- 
ditions in the surroundings or may 
occur irrespective of these. The 
former are called taxisms and may 
be exemphfied in the photo- 
taxis of motile algae, directed by 
hght acting as a stimulus to them, 
and the chemotaxis of anthero- 
zoids, induced by the differential 
concentration of soluble material 
in the water in which they swim. 
Movements independent of sur- 
roundings are autonomic move- 
ments : whatever it is that 
institutes the movement must 
originate within the organism 
itself. Similar categories of move- 
ment by parts of plants may be 
recognized. Paratonic movements 
are induced by conditions in the 
environment and are either trop- 
isms, e.g, the geotropic bending of 
roots into the vertical under the 
influence of gravity, or nastic move- 
ments, e.g. the pulvinar move- 
ments of Mimosa piuhca, wdiich 
result after shock. Both autonomic 
and paratonic movements may 
be manifestations of differential 
growth, as are nutations and 
geotropic curvatures, or may be 
due to reversible changes in sap 
pressure of cells, as in Desmodium 
and Mimosa. In the case of tropic 
movements the differential growth 
is the ultimate outcome of the 
effect of unilateral stimulation on 
the distribution of auxin, and a 
similar diffusion of substance is 
known to be the means of trans- 
mission of shock stimulus to the 
pulvini of Mimosa. 

Movement in Animals 
In animals movement is so 
diverse as to evade simple classi- 
fication. It may be accomplished 
in lowly forms in an amoeboid 
manner, by means of cilia, e.g. 
Paramecium or other cell pro- 
cesses, e.g. Hydra, Vorticella, by 
the change in shape of cells or 
cell aggregates, as for example 
muscles. Striped muscles come 
under the direct control of the 
central nervous system and are 
concerned with the outward 
movements of the body, e.g. in 
walking, and plain muscles cause 
movements of the internal parts. 
Thus in their ultimate initiation 
animal movements may be auto- 
gamous or induced. In the more 
complicated types movements are 
coordinated cither by nervous 
means or by hormones and form 
parts of the general behaviour of 
the organism. This may take the 
form of maintenance activity 
in which movement has such ends 
as escaping from harm, finding 
food or other conditions suitable 
to the satisfactory life of the 
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crcfliturG. It may be instinctive 
behaviour, habit, or intelligent 
reaction to environment. 

Mowat, Robeet Balmatn 
(188^1941). British historian. 
Bom at Edinburgh, Sept. 26, 1883, 
he became a fellow and tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
1907, and in 1928 was appointed 
professor of history at Bristol 
university. His chief writings in- 
cluded The Wars of the Roses, 
1913 ; A History of Great Britain, 
1920-21 ; The Concert of Europe, 
1930 ; England in the 18th Cen- 
tury, 1932 ; The Continent of 
Europe in the 18th Century, 1934. 
He was Idlled in an air crash in 
Sept,, 1941. 

Mowbray, Baeon. An English 
title dating from 1283. Notable of 
the early members of the Norman 
family of Mowbray were Roger, one 
of the barons who rose against 
Henry II, and William, who was 
among the barons who forced 
Magna Carta from John. A later 
Roger was summoned to Parlia- 
ment as a baron in 1283, and his 
son John was hanged for rebelling 
against Edward II. John, the 4th 
baron, married a great heiress, and 
their younger son, Thomas, who 
became the 6th baron, was made 
earl of Nottingham and duke of 
Norfolk. In 1475, with the death 
of John, the 4th duke, the male 
line of the Mowbrays became ex- 
tinct. The estates were divided 
between the families of Howard 
and Berkeley, and the barony fell 
into abeyance. In 1877 it was re- 
vived for AKred Joseph, 20th 
Baron Stourton, and his grandson 
William (b. 1895) became in 1936 
the 25th Baron Mowbray. Bram- 
ber Castle, Sussex, was one of the 
seats of the Mowbrays. See 
Norfolk, Duke of. 

Mowing. 0;^ration of cutting 
a fodder crop, either by a mowing 
machine or by the scythe, the 
latter being also used at times 
for cereals, A good sc3rtheman, 
swinging the implement from the 
body, and not employing arm 
work only, can mow about two 
acres per day. The point of the 
scythe is put in at the required 
height, and swung evenly through 
so as to leave a level stubble. 

A mowing machine is a two- 
wheeled machine used for cutting 
^ass and seed crops. The work 
is done by sharp “ fingers ” at- 
tached to a finger beam, or cutting 
bar, which adjusts itself to the 
shape of the ground. See Lawn 
Mower ; Scythe. 

Moyale. British frontier post 
on the Kenya-Abyssinian border. 
It owed its importance to the wells. 


which lay outside 
the walls of the 
post, and its cap- 
ture on July 15, 
1940, was hailed 
as a great victory 
by the Italians. 
Across the fron- 
tier was another 
post of the same 
name, “ Italian “ 
Moyale. The 
position M e g a - 
Moyale was a 
strong one ; but 
the Italians evac- 
uated Moyale 
after the capture 
of Mega by S. 
African forces, 
and it was en- 
tered without 
opposition, Feb. 
22, 1941, by a 
patrol of Abys- 
sinian irregulars 
sent forward by 
the S. Africans. 
See East Africa 
Campaign. 

Moyne, Wal- 
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TER Edward Gutnness, 1st 
Baron (1880-1944). British politi- 
cian. Third son of the 1st earl of 
Iveagh, he was born in Dublin, 
March 29, 1880, and educated at 
Eton. He was M.P. for Bury St. 
Edmunds from 1907 to 1931. He 
served in the First Great War and 
was awarded the D.S.O. In 1922 
he became financial secretary, and 
in 1925 minister, of Agriculture. 
While holding the latter officer he 
introduced the system of the 
national mark for eggs in 1929. 
Raised to the peerage in 1932, he 
became secretary of state for the 
Colonies and leader of thohousi'.of 
lords in 1941, and was ap^Kiinted 
resident minister in the Middle 
East in 1944. He was assassinated 
by Jewish fanatics in Cairo, Nov. 5 
the same year, and was succeeded 
in the peerage by his son, Bryan 
Walter Guinness (b. Oct. 27, 1905), 
Moynihan, Berkeley Georoe 
Andrew Moynihan, 1st Baron 
(1865-1936). A British surgeon. 
Born in Malta, Oct. 2, 1865, he 

received his 
medical train- 
ing at Leeds 
medical school 
and practised 
in Leeds, 
where he be- 
came profes- 
sor of clinical 
surgery in the 
university. 
Specialising in 
vhe abdomen, 


Mozambique. Map of the Portuguese prov. m E, Africa 

ho iKicaTm^ one of the most 
eminent Hurgfs^ns of his time, 
and was knightiYl in 1912. He 
scrvi^fl in France during tin* First 
Great ^ War, rising to the rank 
of major-g<*neral. He was cn‘ated 
a baronet in 1922 and a hartin in 
1929. Founder of the Jounial of 
Surgery, he puhliahtHl a numk^r of 
books on diseanes of the digi'stivo 
organs, including Akiominal Op- 
erationa, 4th (*d,. 1925. He died 
S<q)t, 7, 1936, and was HiU’CcsHlcd 
in the title by his son Patrick 
lierkeley Moynihan (b. UHHl). 

Mozambique (Mot.AMniQtTE), 
OK PoRTl'OUK.MK FaHT AnttCA. 
OvenM^aa prov. of Portugal, until 
1951 a colony. Roughly triangular 
in shape, it is Inmnded on the N. by 



Lord Moynihaa, 
British suigroofi 


Tanganyika, W. by NyasalantJ, 
Hhodeaia, and the iVansvaal 
and K. by the M(ur,ambfquf 
channel, which separaU^ Mada 
gascar from the African i*ontinent 
It h^ an art‘a of 297,730 m. 
and is divithsi into four jirovineea 
Sul do Save, iJambezia, Niaasa, anc 
Mamica and ScJaia, the \mt ao 
quired by the govt, from the ohar- 
tcnsl Companhia de Mocambiqm 
in July, 1942. 

From the <K>a«tal swam pa th« 
land rises gradually to foreatad 
hills and tho African plat<‘au. 
whole country in extn^mely fertile, 
with a flourishing export trade ir 
sugar, maize, cotton, copra, and 
aisal, aA wyU a« mineral products, 
The princi]^ f)ort« art? the capita, 
Louren^o Marquen : Beira ; and 
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Mozambique, the former capital. 
Other towns of importance are 
Quelimane, Mopeia, and Chinde, 
which lies on the only navigable 
outlet of the Zambezi river. The 
pop. of the prov. m 1950 was 
5,738,911 (aboutSO, 000 Europeans). 

Lourengo Marques is connected 
by rly. with Pretoria, S.A., and 
with S. Rhodesia ; Beira also is 
linked with the Rhodesian rlv. 
system ; and there are other lines, 
bringing the total mileage to some 
1,400 m. The Lower Zambezi 
bridge, opened Jan. 14, 1935, is 
12,064 ft. long, then the longest 
bridge in the world. The unit of 
currency is the Portuguese escudo. 

Mozambique was visited in 1498 
and 1502 by Veisco da Gama, and 
in 1505 by Albuquerque, who 
established it as a Portuguese 
province. In the ISth and the early 
part of the 19th centuries it became 
a stronghold of the slave trade. In 
1875 and in 1885-91 disputes arose 
with Great Britain regarding the 
precise boundaries of the Portu- 
guese territories around Delagoa 
Bay and Mashonaland, Mata- 
beleland, and Manicaland, which 
were settled by arbitration on 
July 24, 1875, and by the Anglo- 
Portuguese convention of 1891. 
Certain territory S. of the Rovuma, 
formerly part of German E. Africa, 
was allotted to Portugal as the 
“ original and rightful owner ” 
by the Treaty of Versailles, Sept. 
23, 1919. 

The seaport of Mozambique 
(pop. 8,000) has been eclipsed in 
importance by Louren 90 Marques. 
It stands on a small coral island of 
the same name, at the mouth of 
Mosuril Bay, 3 m. from the coast. 
It has a harbour, deep enough to 
admit vessels drawing. 28 ft., and 
the fortifications built by the 
Portuguese in the early sixteenth 
century still stand. Founded in 
1508, it was the capital of the 
colony until 1907, and is the seat 
of a Roman Catholic bishopric. 
Its full name is San Sebastian de 
Mozambique. 

Mozambique Channel. Strait 
of Africa. It is between the coast of 
Portuguese East Africa and the 
island of Madagascar, and was at 
one time a noted resort of pirates 
and slave-raiders. 

Mozarabes. In Spain, term ap- 
plied to those Christians who, under 
the Moorish domination, main- 
tained their old life and religious 
practices amid the Muslims, as in 
Toledo. The liturgy preserved by 
these people is known as the Moz- 
arabic, Gothic, or Isidorian, and 
the introduction of the Roman rite 
was frequently resisted by the 


Mozarabes, e.p, in Castile and Leon, 
1077, and Toledo, 1085. Gradually 
the use was suppressed or died out, 
but the rite is still performed in the 
Mozarabic chapel in the cathedral 
of Toledo and at Salamanca. See 
Moors ; Spain, 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus 
(1756-91). Austrian composer. He 
was born at Salzburg, Jan. 27, 



1756. At the age of three he dis- 
played a keen musical ear and a 
good memory, and under the 
guidance of his father quickly 
learned to play on the harpsichord 
and to compose simple minuets ; 
at what is usually the nursery age 
he was taken around the countries 
of Europe, showing off his astonish- 
ing gifts as a player of harpsichord, 
organ, and violin, and as a com- 
poser — first to Paris, then to 
London (where he composed two 
symphonies and a set of sonatas 
for harpsichord and violin), Am- 
sterdam, Rome, Milan, Naples, 
Mannheim, Vienna, Potsdam, 
Berlin. In 1769 the archbishop 
of Salzburg appointed Mozart his 
concertmaster, a post he filled, 
despite long absences while tour- 
ing as a virtuoso, until 1781. 

In 1777 he became friendly with 
the Webers of Mannheim, falling 
in love with the second daughter, 
Aloysia, a gifted singer. The 
affair came to nothing, and in 1782 
Mozart married the third daughter 
and youngest of the sisters, 
Constanze. This same year was 
important as marking the begin- 
ning of a great friendship with 
Haydn. Although there was a 
difference of 24 years between 
their ages, e^^h composer learned 
a great deal from the other. 


When the boy prodigy arrived 
at manhood, the aristocrats who 
had once pampered and petted 
him, and showered gold pieces and 
snuff boxes upon him, took no 
further interest. Until his death, 
when real success was almost 
within his grasp, Mozart eked out 
a livelihood as composer, virtuoso, 
and teacher. Despite incessant 
work, lack of money, and later ill- 
health, Mozart’s kindly nature and 
lively spirits were never damped, 
at least not in the presence of 
other people. Of all great com- 
posers Mozart is probably the most 
enigmatic, for only in some of his 
last compositions does his music 
give the slightest hint of an 
emotional state that might suggest 
mental distress. He died Dec. 5, 
1791, from typhus fever, and was 
buried in a pauper’s grave. 

Mozart was a natural composer, 
with a seemingly unending flow' 
of ideas and an extraordinary 
technical facility. A large pro- 
portion of his w'ork w'as completed 
in his head before being put on 
paper. In this way he is said to 
have conceived the overture, The 
Marriage of Figaro. 

He was an accompfished com- 
poser at the age of eight. But his 
early compositions were little more 
than st^distic copies of the works 
of contemporaries. Having ab- 
sorbed all that his masters could 
teach him, he gradually developed 
a style of his own, as individual 
as that of Handel, Beethoven, or 
Wagner. In his short life of less 
than 35 years his output W'as 
prodigious. For a quarter of a 
century he poured out an unending 
stream of good works, many 
being masterpieces, nearly all 
written to order. He excelled 
particularly in the symphony, 
piano concerto, and string quartet, 
and in opera. Into each of these 
branches of composition Mozart 
put the whole of himself. And a 
study of any one branch is suffi- 
cient to give one a complete 
knowledge of Mozart’s develop- 
ment from the highly p'olished 
elegancies of his youth to the pro- 
found and expressive wmrks of his 
maturity, such as his last three 
symphonies, no. 39 in E flat, 
no. 40 in G minor, and no. 41 
(Jupiter) in C, or the string 
quintet in G minor, or the piano 
concerto no. 24 in C minor. 
Throughout his life he persisted in 
thinking primarily in terms of the 
elegant aristocracy for whose de- 
lectation he expressly wrote. But 
although he more or less accepted 
the conventions of his day, parti- 
cularly as regards musical form, 
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within those conventions he uttered 
the most profound, personal, and 
intimate tMngs. 

To whatever heights Mozart 
may have risen in instrumental 
music, he soared even higher in 
his operas. Despite the infinitely 
greater musical and dramatic 
resources at the disposal of later 
composers such as Wagner and 
Verdi, at least three of Mozart’s 
operas, The Marriage of Figaro 
(1786), The Magic Flute (1791), 
and Don Giovanni (1787), remain 
as unsurpassed masterpieces for 
powerful characterisation and 
richness of melodic invention. 

An exhaustive catalogue of 
Mozart’s works was publd. 1862 
by Ludwig von Kochel (1800-77), 
and his numbering is now custom- 
arily used to distinguish particular 
compositions, e.g. Linz symphony 
in C maj., K. 425. 

Ralph Hill 

Bibliography. Standard Life, 
O. Jahn, Eng. trans. 1882 ; stan- 
dard guide to the music, W. A. 
Mozart, H. Abert, newed. 1923-24; 
Mozart, D. Hussey, 1928 ; E, W. 
Blom, 1935 ; W. J. Turner, 1938 ; 
Alfred Einstein, 1947 ; Letters, ed. 
E. Anderson, 3vols., 1938; Mozart's 
Operas, E. J. Dent, new ed. 1947 ; 
Symphonies of Mozart, G. de 
Saint-Foix, 1947. 

Mozhaisk. See Moja'sk. 

Mpongwe on Pongo. Name 
applied by the Portuguese to the 
Abuka, a negroid tribe of Gabun, 
French Equatorial Africa. Their 
Bantu dialect extends from the N. 
Gabun peninsula along the coast 
to the Ogowe. They are industri- 
ous cultivators, traders, and boat- 
men, using craft 60 ft. long, hol- 
lowed out by fire. 

Mpororo. Upland region on 
the S.W. border of Uganda. Ex- 
tending from the Kagera river- 
boundary between Tanganyika 
Territory and Ankole to "Mt. 
Mfumbiro in Belgian Congo, it 
comprises scantily timbered grass- 
steppes 4,600 ft. above sea-level, 
with mountainous ridges up to 
7,600 ft., and marshy valleys. It 
p(^sses a healthy, temperate 
climate, with big game in abun- 
dance, and fertile soil, and is ruled 
by the Batusi, who have subjugated 
the primitive negroid population. 

Mr. Midshipman Easy. Novel 
by Capt. F. Marryat. It was first 
published in 1836, and tells the 
story of ^ a midshipman whose 
father believes in natural equality, 
^d who gets into many scrapes by 
ms hberal interpretation of his 
father’s teaching. It long enjoyed 
popularity as an adventure story 
of the sea, characterised by robust 
humour. 


Mtwara. fSeaport of Tangan- 
yika, British E. Africa, on Mtwara 
Bay, 250 in. 8.S.E. of Dar-es- 
8alaam. Started in connexion 
with the ground nut scheme [q.v.). 
it wus completed and opened in 
1954 as an outlet for the southern 
province — the first deep-water pt>rb 
constructed between Mombasa 
and Durban. It is linked by rly. 
with Nachmgvvea, 145 m. inland, 
and by a good coast road with 
Dar-es-Salaam, and has an airport. 

Muang T’ai. Native name of 
Siam (g.'y.). It means land of the 
free people. 

Much Ado About Nothing, 

Romantic comedy by Shakespeare. 
While the friends of Eeatrico and 
Benedick plot successfully to bring 
about their marriage, Don John, 
bastard brother of the prince of 
Arragon, plots ^to make Claudio, 
the prince’s favourite, think that 
Hero, his betrothed, is unfaithful, 
but is thwarted by the unwitting 
agency of the simple-minded con- 
stables Dogberry and Verges. 

The play, in which tragedy, 
comedy, and farce are blended, 
was first printed in quarto in 
1000. The scene is laid in Messina. 
Much of the plot is Shakespeare’s, 
but he derived materials from 
Bandello’s Timbreo di Cardona, 
1554 ; the story of Aridante and 
Genevra in Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso ; and that of Phaon and 
Claribel in Spenser’s Faerie Queeno. 
To the modern mind the main 




characters of Benedick, a lord < 
Padua, pledged to bachelorhocx 
and Beatrice, a lady as apt s 
scornful speech as disdainful < 
men, but full of nobility of sou 
displayed in her defence of hr 
cousin Hero. Beatrice and Bern 
dick afford perhaps the earlies 
examples of character develop 
ment in Shakespeare’s plays, th 
first being a favourite impersona 
tion with Mrs. Abington, Mr* 
Siddons, and Ellen Terry; th 
second a favourite with Charle 
Kemble, Macready, Charles Kean 
and Hemy Irving. Notable mod 
ern revivals have been at Th' 
Lyceum, 1882, with Irving an< 
Ellen Terry; Strand, 1924, wit] 
Nicholas Hannen and Athem 

Hammersmith 
Lewis Casson and Sybi 

1 Phoenix 

195l, with John Gielgud and Diam 
Wynyard. 

Parish h 

Herts, England. It is 
under Hadham. 


MuchWenlock. Name for the 
parish m Shropshire, which forme 

part of the bor. of Wenlook (q.v.). 


Mucic Acid, 'White crNstalline 
powfier. It was first prepan'd by 
Sehefhe in 17S0 by fhr action of 
nitric acid on nnlk .-uvar. Koureroy 
and Vauqtieliii atferwanls dis- 
covcr(‘d that it t'ould In* ma<le 
from various gums and mucilages, 
and they gave it its jiresent name. 
Mm it* aeid is isom<*ric with 
saccharic acid. 

Mucilage (Lat. slime). 

\’iscid .'-ticky lifjuid set-ref cd by 
man\ plants, 'rheir tiisfnbution 
and fjnality vary, but the .sta-t 1 h of 
mustard, ([uinee, ami flax yield 
ctmHidt'rable rpiaidifit-s when niac- 
(‘raft'd. 'bin* tulx-rsot .some' spet-ies 
of labaceae and Orcliidaet'ae and 
the hairs of many eontain muci- 
lage. Tim elieinieal eonstifution 
is not tlitiroughiy umierstofid, but 
generally they eoufain eomph'x 
compotuids n'lated to eellnltise and 
the migars (earboh\ tlrates). 

The term is ahso np[)lied, parfJ- 
culariy in the IbS.A,, to artificial 
pr(‘parations used f<»r adhe.sivos 
and as .susja-ndmg ngents in medi- 
cine, e.q. sfdutions <ff gurn arabio 
ami of gum tragaeaufh. In Britain 
thtj term i.s usually reHt-rveil for 
cloudy firepnraf ions, t ggen 
tragacaut b. as dist im-f from el(^ar 
solutions, e.g. gtim nrnbie. 

Mucin. Suiistanee consisting of 
protein t'ombined with a earta)- 
hydrate deriwriive. It oeeura in 
epithelial eelln and forruH thf* chief 
constituent of the eenienting «ub- 
Htanee between cells. It. m found 
also in the saliva, gastric, juioo, 
bills etc. iSee Mueim. 

Muck. Isiami of the Innor 
Hebrides, Argyll, Scot land. Situ- 
at(-d off th<' coast of Iumtuchm, it 
is 5 rn, S.S. VV, of Higg and is about 
2 m. in length. 

Muckws (Ger. Muckt^r, hyfio. 
criUL Fanatical seet of German 
mystics. It \vju4 founded about 
l8.'15 at Kdnigslxirg hy two 
Lutheran past<jrs niuinal Dieatei 
and Ekd. The tnemlK*r«, who 
wore mostly connect od with the 
German aristocracy, Frederiok 
William IV iHung ‘said to hold 
their views, profeastKl to lead a 
life of “ higher purity,” with the 
result that grave charges of 
immorality were brought agaitist 
them, and their leiidera were 
degraded from the ministry and 
imprisoned. 1839*42. 

Muttoalcers. American frnli* 
tioal nickname, it waa jaiggostod 
by Bunyan’H charaotor, ” the man 
with the muckrake,” and WM 
applied by Thewloro Eotaioveit in 
1900 to a grt)up of writers who 
at that time were exposing mtmi* 
cipai and corruption kt 

the U.S.A. The most notable 
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examples were Ida M. Tarbeil 
(History of the Standard Oil 
Company), Lincoln Steffens (The 
Shame of the Cities), Thomas W. 
Lamont (Frenzied Finance), and 
Upton Sinclair (The Jungle). The 
use of this term was resented by 
those who maintained that the 
writers were animated by zeal for 
reform. The exposures in fact 
resulted in many improvements 
in political and business practices. 

Mucous Membrane. Mem- 
brane composed of epithelium on a 
basement layer. It contains mu- 
cous glands, and lines the cavities 
and canals of the body which 
communicate with the external 
surface, such as the alimentary 
canal and bladder, the nose, and 
the mouth. 

Mucus. Word of Greek origin, 
meaning the secretions of the 
mucous membranes. It is appHed 
especially to the secretions of the 
nose in human beings, but also to 
the secretions of snails, slugs, and 
other molluscs. 

Mud. In geology, name given 
to exceedingly finely divided rock 
debris. Particles are of the order 
of 0*005 mm. diam. or less, and 
require still water in which to 
settle. They can therefore drift 
far out to sea before being de- 
posited, though flocculation of 
particles carried into salt water 
may result in their settling near 
shore and in estuaries. The 
majority of the particles belong 
to the clay mineral group. With 
loss of water on compaction mud 
grades to clay, and thence to 
shale or mudstone, and may even 
be altered to form slate. Deep- 
sea muds are found beyond the 
continental shelf between depths 
of 500 and 1,500 fathoms. They 
are coloured red, green, or blue. 

Mudar {Calotropis gigantea). 
Evergreen shrub of 
the family Asclepia- 
daceae, native of 
India. The large, 
opposite leaves are 
broad, w*edge-shaped, 
and woolly on the 
under side. The rose 
and purple flowers are 
clustered. A smaller 
species {C. procera), 
native of India, has 
white flowers, with a 
purple spot on’ each 
petal. Both plants 
yield an acrid, milky 
juice, used, as is the 
bark of the roots, as 
a remedy for skin 
diseases ; and the inner bark of the 
younger branches provides a fibre 
^hich resembles that of hemp. 


Mud-fish OR Lung Fish. Pop- 
ular name applied to several species 
of fish constituting the sub-class 



Mua-nsn. rictonal diagram snow- 
ing the African species m its hole 


Dipnoi. The first order, Mono- 
pneumona, have one lung and con- 
sist of the single Queensland 
species, Ceratodus forsteri, des- 
cribed in the article Ceratodus. 
The Dipneumona, with a double 
lung, consist of the genus Protop- 
terns y native of mid- Africa, and the 
S. American Lepidosiren paradoxa 
of the Amazon and its affluents. 
Protopteriis annectans is an eel-like 
fish, about 6 ft. long, with slender 
and feeble paired fins, useless for 
locomotion, which devolves chiefly 
upon the tail. It subsists upon 
frogs, crustaceans, worms, and in- 
sects in the shallow water of river 
marshes ; has a lung in addition to 
gills ; and rises repeatedly to the 
surface to replenish it with fresh air. 

It aestivates through the hot 
season when the pools dry up, by 
boring into the mud to a depth of 
IJ ft., then coiling 
on itself, and secreting 
from the skin a coat- 
ing of mucus which 
hardens into a cocoon. 
A tubular opening 
connected with its 
mouth enables it to 
breathe, and in this 
way it waits for the 
rainy season to re- 
lease it, living in the 
meantime on the fat 
stored around its 
kidneys. See Bowfin ; 
Fish. 

Mud Flow. 

Rapid descent of wet 
mud and rock down 
a mountain side. Such flows occur in 
regions where rainfall is intermit- 
tent but heavy, and where loose 


fine-grained soil, clay, or decom- 
posed rock debris is available in 
large quantities. Mud flows de- 
rived from glacial boulder clay 
have occurred in the Alps, and 
from deeply weathered rock ma- 
terial in semi-arid regions. Flows 
tend to follow streams. Besides 
mud they carry boulders which be- 
come grooved and striated during 
movement. Volcanic mud flows, 
termed lahars (Javanese), result 
from mixture of water with uncon- 
sohdated ash from the volcano. 
The water may be derived from 
crater lakes or from condensation 
of steam or torrential rain accom- 
panying an eruption. Herculaneum 
was buried by a rain lahar in a.d. 
79, See Volcano. 

Mudie, Charles Edward 
(1818-90). Founder of Mudie’s 
Library. The son of a newsagent, 
he was born in Chelsea, Oct. 18, 
1818. In 1840 he started in 
business for himself as a bookseller 
in Southampton Row, Blooms- 
bury, and did also a Uttle publish- 
ing, but a development came when 
he began to 
lend books on 
business lines. 

The idea 
caught on, 
and in 1852 
he moved 

Mudie’s 
Select Lib- 
rary ” into 
New Oxford 
Street. He 
died Oct. 28, 1890. The busi- 
ness, soon known in every part of 
the land, became a limited com- 
pany in 1864. It moved its head- 
quarters to Kings way in 1931 and 
closed down in 1937. Mudie, who 
was a Congregationalist, is known 
as the author of hymns. 

Mudros. Town and bay on the 
S. coast of the Greek island of 
Lemnos, in the Aegean Sea. During 
the First Great War its port be- 
came the chief naval base for the 
Dardanelles operations, and in ad- 
dition was used as a military base 
for the campaign in Gallipoli. The 
armistice between the Allies and 
Turkey was signed here, Oct. 30, 
1918. See Aegean Sea ; Gallipoli, 
Campaign in ; Lemnos. 

Mud Volcano. Small volcano, 
the cone of which consists chiefly 
of solidified mud. These volcanoes 
discharge mud and gases, chiefly 
hydrocarbons, and may reach a 
height of 300 ft. They may occur 
in non- volcanic areas, e.g, near 
Baku, on the Caspian Sea. 

Muezzin (Arab, mu^adhdhiny 
one who calls to prayer). Official 
in a mosque who proclaims the 



Mudar. Leaves and flowers 
ol this evergreen shrub 



C. E. Mudie, 
Library founder 
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Muezzin calling the faithful to prayer, 
from the painting by V. L. Gerome 

By courtesy of CoupiL & Co. 

times of prayer. In the Mahome- 
dan day there are five times for 
prayer : dawn, noon, 4 p.m., sun- 
set, and midnight. The call, which 
is sounded from the minaret, con- 
sists of the following sentences : 
Allah is great (thrice) ; There is no 
God hut AUah (twice) ; Mahomet is 
the Prophet of God (twice) ; Come 
to prayer (twice) ; There is no God 
but Allah (twice). Appointed by 
the imam {q.v.) of the mosque, the 
muezzin is an official of some im- 
portance, and in virtue of his office 
is entitled to a place in Paradise. 
Sp6 Mahomedanism j Mosque. 

Mufif (Old Fr. moufle, thick 
glove). Article of dress, open at 
either end, and made of fur, velvet, 
silk, etc., padded with cotton wool, 
and carried to keep the hands 
warn. In the 17th and 1 8th cen- 
turies muffs were used by men as 
well as women. Snuftkin or snos- 
kyn is an old word for a muff. 

In metallurgy, a con- 
tainer used for smelting a sample 
of metal or ore, or f or^ heating^ a 
me^l article out of contact either 
with the heating fuel or with the 
products of combustion. Usually 
roughly box-like in form, and made 
of ffieclay or other refractory ma- 
tenal, closed except for a small 
opening at one end, it is placed 
m a furnace so that hot gases 
pass round it and heat it to the 
necessary degree. Muffles are also 
used m assaying and in temperincr 
or hardening of metals. ^ 

Mnflmbiro oe Mfimbieo 
Kange of active volcanic moun- 
tain ^ Africa. They are KT. of 
Kivu partly in Congolese 
temtop- and partly in Uganda, 
and attain an alt. of nearly 15,000 


ft. Thqy were first seen by Captain 
Speke in 1861. The range consists 
of eight prominent peaks, of which 
Karisembi, 14,780 ft. in alt., is the 
highest. Other principal peaks are 
Muhaviira,Mikeno, Visoke,Sabinio, 
Namlagira, and Nina Congo. 

Mufti. Mahomcdan consulting 
canon lawyer. Upon application ho 
gives legal opinions on points of 
Islamic law. The use of the word 
for plain or civilian clothes instead 
i of uniform was originally Anglo- 
Indian. The loose, flowing rohe^s 
of a mufti compared with a tight- 
fitting uniform may have sug- 
gested it. See Grand Mufti. 

Muggletonians. English iv- 
ligious sect. It was named after 
Lodowicko Muggleton (KiO.O-DS), 
who declared that he stood in the 
same relation to his cousin, th(‘ 
Puritan, William Reeve, that Aaron 
stood to Moses, and the two, pro- 
fessing the gift of prophecy and 
declaring that they wore the two 
witnesses foretold in Rev. 11, at- 
tracted a large following. They 
taught that God has a human 
body ; denied the existence of the 
Trinity ; held that the Devil was 
incarnate in Eve, and that God 
the Father suffered on the Cross, 
leaving Elijah to govern Heaven 
while He came to earth to dit^ 
Cofisult Reeve and Muggleton ’s 
Transcendent Spiritual Treatise*, 
1652 ; Acts of the Witnesses, with 
Letters and Autobiography, L. 
Muggleton, 1699; Complete Collec- 
tion of the Works of Reeve and 
Muggleton, 1756, reprinted 1852. 

Mugwort {Artemisia vulgaris). 
Perennial herb of the family 
Compositae, native of Europe, 
Asia, and N. Africa. It has erect! 
reddish, grooved, and branching 
stems. The alternate broad leaves 
are deeply cut into long-pointed 
segments, and the lower surface is 
white and silky. The small reddish- 
yellow flower-buds form slender 
sprays. See Wormwood. 



Mug wort. Spray of follaee ans 
owers. Inset, left, single flower : 
right, segmented leaf 


nm(‘rK‘an political 
nicknarm*. At the LSS4 presiden- 
tial eh'Ction many influf*ntial Re- 
publicans objected so strongly to 
the party’s choice of J. O. Blaine 
as Its eandidat(* that they 
either abstained from voting Jr 
snpport(*d Grover Cleveland, 
the I)emo(‘ratie eandi<lnt(‘ They 
formed no party <jrgani/.ation of 
th(*ir own. Their eriti<*s ac(>UM(Hl 
them of reganling th(*niselves a.s 
superior to oth<*r Riqmhlit-ans in 
(‘haraeter and intellig^uiee, an<l 
duhhed them mugwumps.” an 
Algonquin w<»rd denoting ‘V-hiefs" 
or “lu'g men.” T’he mum* is some- 
times npplietl imwnthus \ot<.rs 
ind<‘pend<*rtt of anv party. 

Miihlberg, a town of E 
Germany, in Sa\ony..\nhaIt. on 
tlu* Elbe, 5;>m. of Dresden 

Us main clmreh dat<‘d fnim the 
1 5th e<*ntury ; others, and a ea.stle 
from the 15th and Iflth. There is a 
trade in tinilu'r and agricultural 
produce, while beet sugar i.s rnariu- 
faeturefl. After being long part 
of Saxony, the town was giv<ui to 
PruH.sia in 1HI5. pop. (195b) 5,000. 

MuhllHTg is famous for the 
battht fought here* lH*tween the 
emiKTor Charh^s V and John 
Froderiek, elector of Saxt>nv% om 
of the Iwiders of Protestantism, 
April 24, 1547. With the assist- 
anco of Matinee of Saxony, (Tinrlea 
suddenly in vailed Saxony, whicdi 
its ruler, John Frederii'k, fiaMtenod 
from S. Germany, wherti he eom- 
rnandtHl the army of the ITotestant 
league, to (iefend. TTm annum met 
at MiUdborg, where the emperor’s 
troops, aided by the genius of 
Maurice, were viett>riouH. John 
Frederick, tak(*n prisoner, surren- 
dere<i his eiectorati* to Maurice. 

In the Seeorui Gnuit W ar it w“a« 
captured by the U.S. 1st army, 
April 5, 1045. After the Gorman 
surrender it lay in the Russian 
zone of occupation, 

MfiMhausen. 'fown of F. Ger- 
many, in Thuringia^ on the 
Uufitrut, m, N. W. of Gotha, with 
which it U conneett*{l by rly, Of 
many okl buildings, the chief are 
the lath century town hall and the 
churchtmof S. Mary and S. HUmaa, 
tK>th I4th eenttiry e^bflces, though 
laUT nsamstructiai. Around the 

mu mraiern suburb*!, 

there are manufacturtm of U'Xtihii, 
imwffiinery, chemicals, tobaooo, and 
leather. After being in Thuringia, 

It made a fttni city, but thi« 
privilege was taken away in IH02, 
and in 1815 it lieeome part of 
Prussia, Armoured columns of the 
y.S. 5r<i army capturi*d Mtihb 
hausen on April 5, 1945, meeting ^ 
with only light German resistance. 
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The town lay after the German 
surrender within the Russian zone 
of occupation. Pop. 39,367, 

Mxiliu OR Moon. Island of the 
Baltic, off the coast of Estonia, of 
which it forms part. It is 14 m. 
broad and 14 m. long, and lies be- 
tween the mainland and the islands 
Dago and Osel, granted by Estonia 
to Russia as military bases in Sept., 

1939. Occupied by the Germans in 

1940, Muhu was recaptured by the 
Russians, Sept. 30, 1944. 

Muilrea. Mt. in the S.W. of co. 
Mayo, Eire. It stands on the N. 
Bide of Killary Bay. Alt. 2,6SS ft. 

Muir, John Ramsay Brice 
(1872-1941). British historian and 
politician, known as Ramsay Muir. 

He became 
lecturer, 1900, 
and professor, 
1906, of mod- 
ern history at 
L i verpool, 
and in 1913 
occupied the 
chair of his- 
tory at Man- 
chester, re- 
signing in 
1921. Entering politics, he was 
elected Liberal M,P. for Rochdale, 
1923-24, and for many years fought 
in the Liberal cause, acting as chair- 
man, 1931-33, and president, 1933- 
36, of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion. His works included Atlas of 
Modern History, 1911 ; The Expan- 
sion of Europe, 1917 ; The Inter- 
dependent World and its Problems, 
1933. He died May 4, 1941. 

Muir Glacier. Alaskan glacier 
fed by the heavy snowfall common 
to the N.W. of N. America. It 
discharges into Glacier Bay, a fjord 
to the W. of Juneau. Nine ice 
streams flow from an amphi- 
theatre on Mt. Eairweathcr, 35 ra. 
across, to form the main stream, 
which is from 6 to 10 m. wide and 
terminates in an ice cliff at the 
head of the bay. The cliff was much 
broken in 1899 by an earthquake ; 
it advances about 7 ft. daily during 
its period of greatest movement, 
but has receded over 25 m. since 
1794. The base of the cliff is 900 ft. 
thick and 760 ft. below sea level. 
Giant bergs break away and float 
seawards. 

Muirkirk. Town and parish of 
Ayrshire, Scotland, on the river 
Ayr, 26 m. from Ayr. It has coal 
and ironstone mines and ironworks. 
Pop. (1951) parish, 3,722. 

Mukden. City of N.E. China. 
The capital of Liaoning prov., Muk- 
den is the cradle of the Manchu 
dynasty, which reigned over China 
for 268 vears. It is the cimtre of 
heavy industry for the N. In the 




Mukden. Scene in one of the principal thoroughfares of this city of N.E. China 


vicinity are the tombs of the Im- 
perial family. The circuit of the 
town walls is 10 m., with an inner 
wall of 3 m. containing the palace 
and government buildings. The 
town was opened to foreign trade 
by agreement with the U.S.A. in 
1903. It is served by the Peking- 
Mukden ily., and by the South 
Manchuria rly. In 1931 Japan- 
ese troops occupied the former 
Chinese province of Manchuria, and 
in Eeb., 1932, a new' state called 
by the Japanese Manchukuo had 
Mukden as its largest city. 

Russian forces occupied Mukden 
Aug. 19-20, 1945, Chinese govt, 
troops entering the city on Dec. 
13. The Russians left on March 12, 
1946, taking with them industrial 
equipment which they claimed as 
former enemy property, and there- 
fore as reparations. Mukden was 
entered by Chinese Communist 
forces, Oct. 31, 1948. Pop. (1956 
est.) 2,290,000. 

Mukden, Battle of. Fought 
between the Russians and the 
Japanese, Eeb. 20 - March 10, 
1905. In Oct., 1904, the Russians 
had attacked Japanese positions 
on the Sha-Ho, and the rival forces 
were still occupying much the same 
lines. Both had strengthened their 
defences, the Russians holding a 
front about 60 m. long. Their 
general Kuropatkin had about 
300,000 men ; the Japanese under 
Oyama were almost equal. 

Strengthened by the army that 
had just captured Port Arthur, 
Oyama proceeded to execute his 
plan for breaking the Russian front. 
On F(ib. 20 a new Japanese army, 
the 5th. working through the 
mountains towards the Russian 
left, came into contact with the 
foe. and after severe fighting two 
passes were stormed. On Feb. 27 
Oyama’s centre opened an attack 
on the opposing Russians, but 
more important was the appear- 
ance, quite unexpected by the 
Russians, of the 4tli army, the 


men of Port Arthur, upon their 
right flank. Kuropatkin, misled 
as to his foe’s intentions, drew in 
his right wing, while the Japanese 
were curving round the two ends of 
his army. Japanese losses were 
terribly high, but the danger to 
Russian communications made a 
retreat inevitable. This took the 
form of a series of rearguard actions 
and after a time the Russians be- 
came demoralised. Mukden was 
evacuated by March 10, and battle 
and pursuit were soon over. The 
R-ussians lost 26,500 killed and 
40.000 prisoners ; the Japanese 
had 41,000 killed and wounded. 
See Russo-Japanese War. 

Mula. Town of Spain, in the 
prov. of Murcia. It stands on the 
river Mula, a small tributary of 
the Sejjura, 20 ni. VV.N.W. of Mur- 
cia. There is trade in wine, olive 
oil, and farm produce. Near by 
are the Banos de Mula, with hot 
sulphur springs. Pop. (1950) 15,127. 

Mulatto (Sp. mulato, young 
mule). Half-breed, especially the 
offspring — and their descendants 
— of parents whereof one is of 
white, the other of a negro race. 
The hair is usually negroid, the 
colour intermediate. The offspring 
of a mulatto and a white is a quad- 
roon (one-fourth black) ; of a 
quadroon and a white an octoroon 
(one-eighth black). /See Negro. 

Mulberry (Jlorz^^). Name given 
to trees and shrubs of the family 
Moraceae, natives of the N. 
temperate regions. There are ten 
species, of which the best known 
are the black mulberry (M. nigra), 
the white {M. alba), and the red 
{M. rubra). All have heart-shaped 
leaves with toothed edges, and in- 
conspicuous greenish-white uni- 
sexual flowers, produced in spikes 
and wind-fertilised. The compound 
fruit is somewhat similar in form 
to that of the raspberry, but has a 
very different origin, the latter 
being the product of a single 
flower, whilst each mulberry is due 
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to the coalescence of all the fruits 
f roni a spike of female flowers. The 
black or common mulberry, a 
native of the Orient, was intro- 
duced to England in 1548, the first 
trees being planted at Syon House, 
Isleworth, James I fostered the 
planting of mulberry gardens 
around London, in the belief that 
the silk industry might be estab- 
lished there. 

The tree succeeds in any deep, 
rather damp soil, but the two 
others named prefer a dry soil. The 
white mulberry, a nativ’e of China, 
was introduced to Great Britain in 
1596, for the sake of its leaves, 
which are better for silkworm 
culture. Red mulberry, with long, 
purple, pleasant-flavoured fruit, is 
a N. American tree of larger pro- 
portions (40-70 ft. high). Mul- 
berries may be raised from seed, 
but more expeditiously by large 
cuttings, or layering in autumn. 

Mulberry. Code name for the 
operation by which the prefabri- 
cated harbours used off the Nor- 
mandy beaches to support the 
Allied invaders of Europe in 1944 
were constructed. The Allied 
assault on the Continent was a 
gigantic undertaking which, it was 
estimated, would require the land- 
ing of 12,000 tons of stores and 
2,500 vehicles daily for a period 
of 90 days. The enemy was known 
to liave fortified the ports on the 
French coast with great strength, 
and the virtual impossibility of 
capturing one by direct assault 
from the sea was demonstrated 
by the attack on Dieppe in Aug,, 
1942 {see Dieppe : Dieppe Raid, 
1942), It was therefore decided 
that the invasion would have to 
be made over open beaches, and 
already in 1942 Winston Churchill 
had given orders : “ Piers for use 
on flat beaches. They must float 
up and down with the tide.” 

Early in 1943 prototypes of a 
pier and a pierhead were con- 
structed and tested, and the 
construction pf two artificial har- 
bours was part of the invasion plan 
submitted to, and approved by, 
the combined chiefs of staff at 
Quebec in Aug., 1943. Despite the 
problems of man- power — 20,000 
workers were needed to construct 
the caissons (v.L) alone— and 
matenal resources, it was decided 
that the harbour units should be 
constructed in Great Britain ; the 
greater facilities existing in Amer- 
ica being outweighed by risks of 
tne long tow across the Atlantic. 

Each pf the two artificial har- 
bours, Mulberry A for the Amer- 
man sector, Mid berry B for the 
n ish, was designed to enclose a 


water area roughly equivalent to 
that of Dover harbour, and con- 
sisted of an inner fixed breakwatcu 
made of concrete eai.s.s(jn.s (code 
name Phoenix). Floating pit'rs 
built on the pontoon prineijile ran 
out from the beaches to spud pier- 
heads against which ships (Muild 
tie up sheltered by the caisson 
breakwater. For technical rea‘-ons, 
the caissons could not be laid in 
water deeper than fij failionis, 
which would limit the ime of tli(‘ 
harbours to moderate sized ship.s 
of the coaster type ; a second, 
or outer, breakwater of float it'g 
bombardons was therefore de- 
signed. Eventually, owing to the 
time required for construction and 
the number of tugs for towing, the 
plan for the bombardon break- 
water was curtailed, and a pre- 
liminary breakwater of blockships 
(code name Gooseberry) was 
decided on. Some (it) naval and 
merchant ships, including the old 
targi't ship Centurion, the Fnmeli 
battleship Courbet, and the Dutdi 
cruiser Sumatra, were used to 
make five section.s with a total 
length of 24,000 ft. olf the in- 
vasion beaches. 

Building the Caissons 
The concrete box-shaped cais- 
sons, of which 212 were built, were 
of six sizes, the largest displacing 
6,044 tons, the smallest 1,672 tons. 
Those caissons were built in grav- 
ing docks at Southampton, Goole, 
Middlesbrough, Tilbury, and the 
East India dock, London, in an 
entrance lock at Plymouth, on slip- 
ways at Langston, Portsmouth, 
and Southampton, and in shallow 
basins excavated in open land 
alongside the Thames ; 6(X),{)00 

tons of concrete, 31,000 tons of 
steel girders, 1,600,000 ytls, of 
steel shuttering, 45,000,{XK> ft. ol 
timber, and 100 m, of wire cable 
went into them ; 147 were com- 
pleted before D-day (Juno 6, 
1944), the remaining 65, ii«kI as 
additional breakwaters and as 
replacements, by early Aug, Each 
caisson had quarters for a crow, 
and for artillery dotaohraente te 
man during transit the defensive 
armament of Bofors guns. 

The piers were designed to 
remain stable at the shore end on 
a shelving beach with a rise and 
mil of the tide exceeding 20 ft. 
Each pie^ was made up ii^ 80 ft* 
spans was supported on pontoons 
cahod Beetles, had a road width of 
10 It., and weighed 30 tons. The 
piers were towed across the 
Channel in 600 ft. lengths ; that 
IS. six spans and the shore-raran 

f Of piers were 

built for the two harbours. 


51 < < tl the pit 1 1 u ‘ii( 1 t )[’ .spiidg 
wert‘ built in St-igtish ptu'tw, a 
{U'ototypt' luu inu bt-en tofed in 
tlK‘ Solwas f'irth in ,\]ttil, 1943. 
luu'h jtifrbn.'id w lULdit f i ovt-r LOiX) 
tons, was 2fto it. Ii,ng, had a btaim 
of tiO ft., and otuiMsfed <if a st-eel 
pontoon riding within ituir steel 
kgs or spuds, which wont powc^r- 
ope.ratisi and diiven info (lie g( 3 a 
bed. The pierheatl.s '-liij up or down 
the i(‘g.s nerordinu fts Ibt' tid<‘, m 
Hint they niuintained a fairly 
constant level. i'laeh pierlawl 
(‘ontaineil geiiejatint: ,sets, sftu-age 
spuetn ami nceomnnwiaf mn tdr the 
per.-tont el ser\ mg il . 

Tilt* pieis earr> ing flit* roailways 
were llesiblv attached to tin* 
heads ho that m be.uu w intis they 
cttiijd slew rigid or left a distance 
ot 4U without interrupting the 
flow oi f rathe pa.^suig ovt'r them 
at a Hpe(*ti ttl 2.5 in.ji.h. 'Pla* rofuL 
way it sell also ha«i conaitieiahle 
ilexibility, as d wa.s latinptthn'd of 
s<*parate panels loosely liolted to 
tile eroHS ineiuber.H, 

The blot’kshipH erti.Hsed the 
Channel ^a^e!\ ladund the awsanlt 
forei'.s ami were then sunk by 
explosivit eharm-’t tbnnig the live 
days Itdlowing .luni* u. Miuinw'hile 
the eai.ssona, lueahwaters, and 
fiitWH, abmit tons in all, 

wmre being towed <»ver 1(K> rn. 
at an average Mp<Hsl of 4 kmitS'— 
some 210 tows ft»r wddeh 85 tugs 
were UHtsl, fi'lu* I'onerele eaiHaiais 
were aecuratelv sunk in places 
seleeted oti Arroinumdu-s for 
.Mulherr.v B, ttlf St, Laurent for 
Mulberry A, hy n sjM'i’ial survi'ving 
party whieh lamhsi mi D'day, 
Royal KngineerH ('’St»alH*eH’' in 
the U.S. harbour), with h naval 
lioaeh comtnando and a detach- 
ment of Royal Marines, also lamb'd 
on I )-dav, clearrsi rnine.s, eut ramps 
in the esplanaden, iiml prejmrtKl 
roadw'ays down to the iKaudios 
ready to re^eeivu the shore imds of 
the plerw, liy June IH more than 
half the eaifisonn wmre in noMition, 
one pier hundnalMof yards long and 
several pundieads were eompleU*d, 
and eoasterK eotdd unload at any 
state of the tide. 

The ufterations ha<l gone luieord- 

ing to plan with wry few jtoa 
accidenta. and, ow ing to Allkai air 
ftUjKwiaritv, little enemy int^r- 
ferenee ; Imt on Juno H) theri; blew 
up from the N.F, the wornt June 
gale for 4B years . ft eon tinned for 
thrw days, the half-minstrueted 
harbours kdng exfwiaai to full 
l^oroe. MuUmrry A* in the angle 
hetwe<m the otmwt of (lalviuloji and 
the Ootontin pom, 

^vdrolv, thf^ piers iieing twisted 
bivyond rej:>air. The AtmMmm 
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Mulberry B, shown here, was assembled otJ 
Arromanches, Normandy, following the first landings 
of the Allies there, June 6, 1944. i- Concrete caisson 
under tow for crossing the channel. 2. Spud pierhead 


arriving ofi Arromanches. 


Wharl termed irom 


pierheads in line. 4. Inshore end of pier completed. 
*5. Pier giving exit to Arromanches. 6. General view 


5. Pier giving exit to Arromanches. 6. Generad view 
of Mulberry B when completed and in use 


MULBERRY: BRITISH PREFABRICATED 

Brit ink 
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Mule. Specimen bred from a Cata- 
lonian iack-aas and an English mare 

W. S. Berndge, F.Z.S. 


captured Cherbourg Juue 30, and 
therefore abandoned Mulberry A. 
Mulberry B, partiaUy protected by 
the Calvados reef, suffer en less. 

The experi- 
mental floating 
breakwater of 

bombardons 

broke up; but 
whereas unload- 
ing directly on the 
beaches was im- 
possible during 
the storm, 800 
tons of petrol and 
ammunition as 
well as many 
troops were 
landed at the piers 
at Arromanches even on the worst 
day. All pier equipment on pass- 
age when the gale began was sunk, 
but only one caisson was lost on 
the journejn After the gale, a long 
spell of rough weather prevented 
pier equipment from being towed 
across the Channel, so that the 
harbour was not of maximum 
value imtil well into July. In the 
first 100 days after June 6, 

2.200.000 men were landed with 
4,000,000 tons of stores and 

500.000 vehicles. 

Spare Mulberry caissons were 
towed from England to Walcheren 
island in 1945, where they were 
used to stop the gaps blown in 
the dykes by the R.A.E. in Oct., 
1944, before the Allied seaborne 
assault on the island. 

The British harbour ott the 
Normandy ooast is to be preserved 
as a war memorial to the British 
by the French government, Co7i- 
suit Operation Neptune, K. Ed- 
wards, 1946. 

Mulcaster, Richard (c. 1530- 
1611). English schoolmaster. A 
native of Cumberland, he was 
educated at Eton under Udall ; at 
King’s, Cambridge ; and at Christ 
Church, Oxford. He was the first 
headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ 
school, 1561-86 ; vicar of Cran- 
brook, Kent, 1590 ; high master of 
S. Paul’s school, 1596-1608 ; and 
became in 1 598 rector of Stanford 
Rivers, Essex, where he died 
April 15, 1611, and is buried. He 
wrote educational works, includ- 
ing Positions, 1681, and believed 
in good education for girls and 
thorough training of teachers. 

Mulch. Dressing of moist 
stable manure, leaf mould, straw, 
bracken, or other manurial sub- 
stance applied to soil round trans- 
planted trees or shrubs. Its object 
is to afford protection from frost, 
conserve moisture, and supply 
nutriment which ram will carry 
down to the roots of the plants. 


Mule. Name strictly applying 
to a hybrid between a male ass and 
a mare. All the various incmbci.s 
of the horse family, including 
asses, zebras, and 
quaggas, will in- 
terbreed, and tlu 
term mule is aj) 
plied to all the 

resulting otTspring 
Almost all these 
hybrids arc stenk' 
but a few cas(‘s of 
fertility have been 
recorded. TIh‘ 
rule among the.si* 
hybrids is that the 
offspring re- 
sembles the father 
in appearance and the mother in 
size. Hence mules are largo ani- 
mals of ass -like character. 

In order to secure size, nnik*.s 
are usually bred from the Poitou 
and Spanish jack-asses, whieli are 
of exceptional height and are kc])! 
almost exclusively for this pur- 
pose. A good mule may stand 10 
hands high at the withers and 
be almost equal in slrength to a 
horse of the same size. The long 
ears, small hoofs, and tendency 
to a tufted tail always distinguish 
the mule from the horse*. 

Mules are exceedingly uacftil 
for draught and pack work, 
especially in mountainous and 
difficult country, being much 
hardier than the horse, less liabk* 
to disease, less particular in tlu* 
matter of food, of gi’catcr endur- 
ance, longer lived, and very sure 
footed. A mule is fit for work 
when* four years old, is at its 
prime from eight tp 12, and will 
continue to work well till 14 or 15. 
In spite of its proverbial char- 
acter, the mule is not as a rule 
obstinate when well treated, but 
is particularly docile. 

Mule. Machine used for spin- 
ning. It was invented by Samuel 
Crompton and improved by Rich- 
ard Roberts, both connected with 
the textile in- 
dustry in Lanca- 
shire. The mule 
is an intermit- 
tent machine foi 
converting rov- 
ings into yarn, 
and it performs 
a complex cycle 
of movements. 

The rovings are 
drawn from larg» 
bobbins carried 
upon the upright 
creel at the back 
of the machine, 
and they pass 
through pairs of 


geared rollers wliich draft or 
elongate the lightly twisted roving. 
Tlio material is carried forward to 
an inclinefl spindle mounted upon 
the. movable carriage, of the mule. 
The spindle i.s driven by a band 
from tlu^ cylinder known as the 
tin roller. First the earriag(* carry- 
ing the spindles travi'ls forward, 
thus stretching the roving, and 
during thi.-^ periofi th<* spindk; is 
turning at high speed without 
winding up the yarn. fStn*tching 
a n (1 1 w i s t i n g go 1 n g r > n s i m T 1 1 1 a IK* oufl - 
}y, the weak plaees in the roving 
are eontinuiilly being reinforcKl, 
as the* twist lends strength to the 
weak portion.s, 'fhe carnage hacks 
slightly, and th<* sjs-ed of the 
spindles is reiluccil. 'The carriage 
begins to run in, and the yarn 
stretehed and twisted on the emt- 
vard journey is wound \tpou the 
spimlh's during the inward run, 
the po.sition of th<s yarn Inang 
controlled bv tlie movement of 
falk‘r and counti'r-tailer wires. 

T'hi.s rnachim* lu*lungw pre-emin- 
ently to th(‘ LaiK’Hshire cotton 
industry, and it given a hill and 
sjxmgy yarn. .Mules of a slightly 
m(Hiitie<l type are usial for wtsillena 
ami, esjH'cially tipon tlu* (’ontin- 
ent. for wuirsteda. More flcKir space 
is fxu’upied by mules than by the 
continuous spinning frames, and 
mont skill is required m their 
manipulation, but with suitebly 
adjusted mule machinery yarns of 
every variety from the coarsest 
to the ultra-fiiU'st are produced to 
{>erf(‘ation. Thu mule m capable 
of great <ifdic»cy of iqH'ration, and 
the details of its construction have 
b<*cn the snbji-ei id immenst* study. 
4SVe Dot ton ; Spinning. 

Mulgrav© C&stle. S<’at of the 
man^uess of Norman by at Sands- 
end, VV, of W’Intbv, m the N. 
Riding of yorksldre, England. In 
tlu' grounds are the remains of the 
11 th oontury stronghold of a Saxon 
duko namtsl Wacia. Al>out 1625 
the profKwtv passtsl to Edmund, 



wtton fguuiiag. tftn mftcai8« uittatraied 
baa 1,300 ipindlw, iwaniai tod wiadiof 4,000 mile* of 

thread In « dat 
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Lord Sheffield of Butterwick, 
created earl of Mulgrave, a title 
revived in 1812 in favour of Sir 
Henry Phipps, an ancestor of the 
marquess of Normanby. 

Mulhac en OR Mulahacen, 
Cerro de. IMountain of Spain, in 
the prov. of Granada. The cul- 
minating point of the Sierra 
Nevada, it is the loftiest peak in 
Spain, reaching an alt. of 11,420 ft. 
The snow line occurs at approxi- 
mately 10,000 ft. 

Miilheim. Name of turn towns 
in Germany. Both are river 
ports, one being on the Rhine and 
the other on the Ruhr. 

Miilheim-on-Rhine lies on the 
right bank of the river 2 m. below 
Cologne, with which it was in- 
corporated in 1914. It has a ship- 
building yard and a commodious 
river liarbour ; its industries 
include tanning, brewing, and the 


zerland, but afterwards became 
German. In 1797 it was united 
vith France, and in 1S71 became 
a part of Germany. The scene of 
heavy fighting m the First Great 
War, it was restored to France in 
1919. Occupied by German 
forces shortly before the Franco- 
German armistice of 1940, Mul- 
house was liberated by the 
French 1st armv on Nov. 22, 
1944. Pop. (1954) 99,079. 

Mulkear. River of Ireland. It 
rises in two head-streams — one in 
the W. of CO. Tipperary and the 
other almost wholly in co. Limer- 
ick — and flows N.W. for 32 m. to 
the Shannon, which it enters 4 m. 
above Limerick city. 

Mull. Name for a headland or 
long promontory, derived from the 
Gaelic. Examples of its use in 
western Scotland are the mull of 
Kint 3 Te, and the mull of Gallowav- 


Mahomedan schoolmaster. The 
influence and fanaticism of the 
so-called mad Mullahs ” have 
caused serious disturbances in India 
and Somaliland. The raids bj" the 
leader of the rebel dervishes in the 
latter country provoked punitive 
expeditions by the British, 1901- 
05. Somaliland. 

Mullein OR Aaron’s Rod (Fer- 
hascum fhapsm). Biennial herb of 
the family Scrophulariaceae, native 
of Europe and N. and W, Asia. 
The first year it forms a cluster 
of large, oval, lance-shaped, very 
woolly leaves from 1 ft. to 18 
ins. long. The second year a stout, 
wooll 3 % leafy stem 3 ft. high is sent 
up, ending in a long spike of yellow 
flowers. Wool from leaves and 
stem was formerly woven into 
wicks for lamps. 

Muller, Friedrich Max. See 
Max Muller. 


manufacture of velvet and silk. 
It became a corporate town in 1322 
and much of its later prosperity 
was due to the Protestants who 
settled there from Cologne, which 
in the Second Great War fell to 
troops of the U.S. 1st army, March 
6, 1945, and was included after the 
German surrender in the British 
zone of occupation. Pop. (est.) 
70,000. 

Miilheim-on-the-Ruhr lies on 
the river Ruhr 7 m. W. of Essen. 
Its chief industry is iron- working ; 
it also manufactures leather, 
tobacco, paper, and beer, and is a 
rly. centre. It received municipal 
rights in 1508, Its twelfth-century 
church was severely damaged in 
the Second Great War. Captured 
by units of the U.S. 9th army, 
April 9, 1945, it was subsequently 
in the British occupied zone. 
Pop. (1955 est.) 168,280. 

Multiouse (Ger. Mulhausen). 
Towm of Haut-Rhin, France. It 
stands on the III. 56 m. S. by W. of 
Strasbourg, and on the Rhine- 


Mull. Island of Inner Hebrides, 
Arg^dlshire, Scotland. It is 7 ni. 
W. of Oban and separated from the 
mainland bv the firth of Lome and 
the Sound of Mull. The third 
largest of the Western Islands, it 
has a mountainous surface (Ben 
More, 3,169 ft.) and a rugged and 
deeply indented coast, fringed on 
the W. with a number of smaller 
islands. It is almost entirely 
underlain by lavas and rocks 
related to the volcanic activitv of 
Tertiar}" times. Grazing is the 
principal industry. There are 
a number of picturesque glens and 
fresh water lochs. Tobermory, in 
the N., is the chief town. Length 
30 m., breadth 29 m. 

Mull. Sound or channel be- 
tween the island of Mull and Mor- 
vcn peninsula, Argyllshire, Scot- 
land. There is beautiful scenery 
along its shores. It is 20 m. long 
and from 14 to 3 miles wide. 

Mullah OR Mollah. Mahome- 
dan term for a teacher or scholar, 
particularly one learned in civil 


Muller, George (1805-98). 
German-born British philanthro- 
pist. Born near Halberstadt, Sept. 
27, 1805, he - 

was educated 
in Germany. In 
1829 he came 
to England 
with a view 
to becoming a 
missionary to 
the Jews, but 
in 1830 under- 
took a pastor- „ ^ 

ate at leign- 

mouth, Devon, becoming a natural- 
ised British subject. He practised 
theretheidealshe followed through- 
out his life, trusting to prayer to 
supply material wants. In Bristol 
he started an orphanage. Soon he 
had over 2,000 children under his 
care, and later erected five large 
buildings to house them at Ashle^"- 
down. His book, The Lord’s Deal- 
ings with George Muller, greatly 
helped him to obtain fumls. He 
died at Bristol, March 10, 1898. 


Rhone canal. It has been a centre and ecclesiastical law. It is also 
of cotton manufacture since the applied to a mosque officer, and in 
mid-18th centur}'’ ; other industries India is the usual term for a 


include engineer- 
ing, dyeing, and 
paper manufac- 
ture. The town 
possesses the 
remnants of the 
bishop of Stras- 
bourg’s castle, a 
town hall built 
m 1431 and re- 
novated in 1552, 
and S. Stephen’s 
church (14th cen- 
tury). Made a free 
city in 1261, it 
was for long 
linked with Swit- 



Mulnouse, France. Tne medieval town dail, showing 
the covered entrance steps 


Muller, Hermann Joseph (b. 
1890). American geneticist. He 
was born on Dec. 21, 1890, in 
New York City, and educated at 
Columbia university. While pro- 
fessor of zoology at Texas uni- 
versity, 1920-25, he began his 
research in the problems of 
heredity. He was senior geneticist 
at the Institute of Genetics, Mos- 
cow, 1933-36, and lecturer at the 
Institute of Animal Genetics, 
Edinburgh, 1937-40. In 1946 he 
received a grant from the Ameri- 
can cancer society, and in the same 
year was awarded the Nobel prize 
in medicine and physiology. His 
work on heredity changes caused 
by X-rays striking the genes and 
chromosomes of living cells 



assumed added significance after 
the dropping of atomic bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Miiller, Johannes (1801-58). 
Cxerman physiologist. Born at 
Goblenz, July 14, ISOl, he was edu- 
cated at Bonn, 
where he 
studied physio- 
logy. In 1826 
he was made 
professor of 
physiology 
there, and in 
1833 occupied 
a chair at Ber- 

Johannes Muller, lin. His im- 
German physiologist portant con- 
tributions to our knowledge of 
the complex mechanism of the 
human body have caused him to 
be regarded as the founder of 
modern physiology. He died 
April 28, 1858. His chief work 
was Handbook of Human Physi- 
ology, Eng. trans. 1840-49. 

Miiller, Paul (b, 1899). Swiss 
chemist. Born at Basel, Jan. 12, 
1899, he studied at the university 
there, and in 1925 joined the staff 
of a local dyestuff company, carry- 
ing out research work in the labor- 
atories. Owing to his interest in 
botany, he became concerned with 
the protection of plants against 
insects, and as a result of experi- 
ments ranging over a period of 
some 10 years he discovered the 
insect- killing properties of D.D.T. 
He was awarded the Nobel prize 
for medicine, 1948. 

Mullerian Duct. A term in 
embryology. In the embryo of 
any vertebrate the coelom 
communicates with the exterior 
by a duct which will subsequently 
be ^ncemed with the removal of 
genital products, i.e. eggs or 
sperms. In the embryo destined 
to develop into a female, a shelf 
along the wall of the coelom curls 
up to form a tube, which is the 
M-t^erian duct. It forms the 
oviduct,^ and is quite distinct in 
origin from the duct which removes 
the sperms in the male. Its 
de^velopment is encouraged by the 
secretion of oestrogens (g.v.). 
Vestiges of the Mullerian system 
persist in the mate in the prostate 
gland (q.v.). 

Muller s tarva^^ Free-swim- 
miog larvM form of the group of 
Platyhelminth worms known as 
PMydads. It is oval in shape, 
a series of elongated processes 
fr^ed with long cilia. It is 
sufficiently similar to the free 
summing larval stage (trocho- 
phore) of Annelid worms to in- 
dicate that there is close phylo- 
genetic relationship. 



Mullet. Name ap})lu‘d gener- 
ally to the numerous sjieeies eoin- 
prised in tw'o unrelatiHl genera of 





Mullet. Specimeu of red mullet, 
MuUus barbatus 


marine food fishes. Ked inulfi’ts 
{MuUus), of which there are 
about 40 species, are r(‘preH(‘iited 
in Great Britain by the e(uninnn 
red mullet of the markers. It has 
a fine flavour, and its lieautifui 
colour <ad(ls to its uttrac'tive- 
ness. Grey mullets {MutjiUrUu) 
include about 70 species, of which 
three occur in the British mans, 
They are found largely in tlu' 
brackish w’ater of river estuar'acs, 
and are important food fishes. 

Mullet, In heraldry, a star of 
five, six, or more points. It is the 
mark of cadency {q.v.) for the 
third son and his hoiiHc. When 
borne pierced, mullets undoubted! y 
represent spur rowels. Th(iy differ 
from stars which bavew'avy points. 

Mulligatawny (Tamil, uiiUvju- 
tannir, pepper w*ater). Soup nuuhv 
hot with curry-powder. Boiled 
fowl and rice form a usual basis, 
though other meat may bo uwd. 

Miillingar. Market and on. 
town of Westmeath, Irish Repub- 
lic. Almost encircled by the Royal 
Canal, it stands on the Hrosna 
river, 50^ m. W.N.W. of Dublin, 
and is a Junction on the state riys. 
The l)nildings include the RXk 
cathedral for tlio diocese* of Me^th 
and those erected for countv 
business. There is a trade in 
agricultural produce, and a few 
manufactures ; important horst* 
and cattle fairs are held. Pop 
(1956) 5,884. 


MoUian. In architecture, the 
verticM division between the lights 
of a window'. It originated with the 



width of 
solid pier 
orpiora bet 
coupled U 
windows, a 
mainly a 
velopmenfc 
late Go* 
I 'l l building 

Winciow church 
wita stone nmJlioiu + „ 

indicated bH. 

, , that of 

domestic dwellings, the mull 
of stone, in lesser structm 
wood. The traditional mulli 
the 15th century is a splay 
moulded shaft, but with the sj 


in-j <d Ih-ii.t!*' ndlm'nccM this 
plo t' tit u rectan jiilar shaft 
stu'clh-d with a tinnati'd or ara- 
iH'.squo iU simi ; (ilo Tudor rnullion 
!s uiaitdy hKr this. In pure Re- 
nais-AUju t^ vorK Jnuilifi)i^di.sap{>ear. 

Million. \'d}auo and parish of 
t'ornuail, Kngiaiui. It stands on 
Mount's Hay. 5 m. \.\\h of Liirard 
Hoiui. It has an old elnirch, 
fs. M(*lan s, in uhndi are some 
inton'^tniu' farv«'d Inunh <'ndfl. 
Mullion Go;,-, or Port hniullion* 

a isMutN (Spot, holiujifs to the 
Nntnmai 'I'rust. It <au ho reached 
h\ ioa<i inuu fb'Nton. Pop. 954^ 
Mulrcftdy, (1786-^ 

Ihb.'i). iii it isii {jjuntrr. Ht*rnatRn- 

riis, Claro. helind. Apnl 1. ITsfi, ho 
reruoi»<'d \uth 
his 1 a in 1 i y 
from Duiihn 
to Lcujdori uj 

17!>2. A pupil 
ot i>a\ nos and 
H a n k s, t b r 
j>t (ft, ho 
enti'ltai t h *' 

K.A. St Inafiv in 
i.stH). In iHtLf 
h(‘ gninod the 
silver palotti' u( the Snejoty of 
Arts, in i HOI r\fnhni>d at tlin H.A,, 
and between 1H07 and 1M)1) ilhiii* 
trnti'd ehihlren'H lamKs. Hn painted 
mainly genre pjotiires in the style 
ol tho Duteh njHHterH, but later 
dev(*lo|x>d a more fM-rHonal manner. 
Ho died in Hayawator, July 7* 1863, 
Muirejuly's nietun’s include 

Ghoo.stng tile Wi'duinit Gown, Th^ 
Sonnet, The Gori^ all in 

ihtt Vietoria arnl AUw^rt Mujanim^ 
vSouth Kensnifrion ; Tiie Hathori^ 
Tho Toy Sidji*r, i«>th In the 
Natiiinal tJnUery of lu'landr 
The Last hi, Thttr? Gnllery, Hit 
di'aigned the |«'nny |K>stftg« 

envelojHi, 1840. Mulrmdy 

onv<*io{M} taire r/u it?^ but* an 
allegorieal repri’sentatnui cd Brit- 
annia sending out aE 

over the world by meana of ele* 
phanta, and wit# effeetively 

earieattmni l>v Jtihn la 

Punch. PerftH t sjandmen# are rate 
and much valuiKl by eolleetotn. 

Multan o n M < It > lta n , Di vlaioa 

and distritT of We^t Pakistan, 

Tho divinion rompri^fe# kIx district* 
in tho S.VV, tff the h»mier Pan|al> 
prov. A thirti of the area l» eul» 
tivated, w'he-at and eottori 
tho chief criipH, 'Hte that, 
of the 8. of the Bari dtmh. 
fail i« only 6 im. j>i?r armum, aad 
oaltivation, whieh eovef« a quarts? 
of the aroft, i« t?ntirely 

r n artifiHal irrigation, Arm^ 

, 16,761 aq. m. ; dkt., B,m 
»q. m. Pop. (HM56 mu) 

6,963,000. 
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Blultan OR Mooltan. City of 
West Pakistan, on tlio Chenab 
below its confluence with the Ravi, 
A town of great antiquity, it has 
been identified as the capital of 
the Malli who were conquered by 
Alexander the Great. Multan is a 
great trading centre, which collects 
cotton, wheat, wool, etc., for 
export S. do'v’tTi the Indus valley, 
and supplies Afghan traders with 
indigo, cottons, sugar, and shoes 
in exchange for drugs, raw silk ; 
and spices. It makes shawls and 
carpets. Pop. (1951) 190,122. 

Multafuli. Dekker, E. D. 

Miiltiple (Lat. multiplex, with 
many folds). Term applied to 
something having many parts. A 
multiple shop {pv.), business owns 
many shops ; multiple stars are a 
cluster of three or more individual 
stars relatively isolated in space ; 
the law of multiple proportions is 
known to chemists. Multi- (Lat., 
many) may replace multiple as an 
adjective, e.g. multi-purpose tool. 

In mathematics a multiple of a 
number has the latter as one of its 
factors ; 35 is a niultij^le of 5 and 
of 7, while is a multiple of 2a. 
A common multiple of certain 
numbers has each of them as one 
factor : thus 420 is a common 
multiple of 2, 3, 5, 7, since each 
of those numbers will go into 
it exactly. The least common 
multiple (L.C.M.) of certain num- 
bers is the smallest number that 
has each of them as a factor ; 
thus, 210 is the L.C.M. of 2, 3, 5, 7, 
Many mathematical operations 
require the resolution of multiples 
into their factors and the elimina- 
tion of common factors. 

Multiple Shop. Shop operating 
a number of branches under the 
same ownership. The term covers 
not only chain stores {q.v . ), but also 


businesses not originally founded 
as multiple shops which have 
opened new branches to take ad- 
vantage of increasing trade. Mul- 
tiple shops in Great Britain are 
organized on various lines. Some 
are chain stores proper. Others 
began with a single store and 


with growing prosperity opened 
branches. Others started as whole- 
salers, later selling goods to the 
public direct and thus leceiving 
both wholesale and retail profits. 

“ Tied ” public houses are in a 
sense branches of a multiple shop. 

Many retailers entered the 
wholesale trade, and their goods, 
becoming known to the public, 
were distributed not only through 
the firm’s own branches, but also 
by local retailers acting as agents. 
The advantages of the multiple 
trader over the small shopkeeper 
are a widespread goodwill and the 
abiliLv to buy on a larger scale. 
Many multiple shops have also 
effected economies not available to 
the small trader by forming their 
own subsidiaries to deal with 
building, transport, etc. 

Multiplication. In mathe- 
matics, the operation of repeated 
addition. Multiplication of £1 10s. 
by 3 means £1 10s. plus £1 10s. 
plus £1 10s. The process is 
indicated by the sign x (7 x 12 
= 84), or by a dot on the line 
(7.12 = 84), or by placing a 
multiplier outside a bracket 
3 (6 — 2) = 12. In algebra simple 
juxtaposition with or without 
brackets is generally sufficient 
(thus ab means a times b). Repeat- 
ed multiplication of a number by 
itself is denoted by an index : 
3^ means 3. 3.3.3., or 81. Such a 
product is termed a power of the 
number ; here the 4th power of 3. 

Multiplication may be lightened 
by using tables of squares, of 
quarter-squares (which use the 
factthata6 = i(o-i-5)^ — (a— 6)"), 
specialized tables of areas, volumes, 
interest, wages, prices, etc., tables 
of logarithms {q.v.), and by slide 
rules, calculators, and calculating 
machines {q.v.). See Algebra ; 

Arithmetic. 

Mumbles. 
Village and water- 
ing-placo of 
Glamorganshire, 
Wales. It stands 
on the W. shore 
ofSwanseaBayon 
the non-national- 
ised Mumbles 
light rly. (elec- 
tric). Oyster fish- 
ing is carried on. 
Mumbles Head, 
at the W. end of 
the bay, includc.s two small islands, 
on one of which is a lighthouse. 

Mumbo Jumbo. Name of a 
spirit worshipped by tlie Man- 
dingos of W. Africa. Mungo Park 
relates that he is invoked for the 
purpose of punishing women offen- 
ders, after which a man appears, 



Mumbles, South Wales. Lighthouse and telegraph station 

off Mumbles Head 

Frith 


disguised in the garb of Mumbo 
Jumbo, ties the culprit to a post, 
and scourges her. In a wider 
sense the term is applied to any 
object of irrational superstition. 

Mr.mmy (Arab, mumiija, bitu- 
men). ]}ead body embalmed with 
preservative substances in prepara- 



Mummy. Examples ol the embalmed 
and swathed bodies oi Egyptians who 
died 3,000 years ago 


tion lor burial. In Neolithic Egypt 
interment in skins or mats in sand- 
pits resulted in a measure of pre- 
servation by natural desiccation. 
When closed coffins were devised, 
the speedier decay of the body led 
to experiment with artificial pre- 
servatives, at first perhaps limited 
to crude natron. The earliest at- 
tempt at mummification yet found 
came from a II dynasty tomb at 
Sakkara ; the earliest mummy on- 
swathed in bandages smeared with 
resinous paste from a V dynasty 
tomb at Medum. 

In the course of centuries elabo- 
rate methods of preserving the 
body chemically were evolved {see 
Embalming). Each limb and digit 
vvas then separately sw'athed in 
mummy-cloth, consisting of linen 
bandages 2 to 10 ins. wide and up 
to 17 ft. long. An outer sheet 8 ft. 
by 4 ft. lay over all. 

The bodies, laid out in the ex- 
tended position, were protected 
by amulets and ritual texts, 
enswathed in bead network, ac- 
companied by mummy- tike sta- 
tuettes called ushabtis, enclosed in 
one or two mummy-cases of wood, 
cartonnage, or faience, protected 
by wooden coffins, and, rf royal 
or wealthy personages, enshrined 
in stone sarcophagi. The face was 
sometimes encased in a plaster 
mask, out of wffiich g^e^v, after 100 
B.O., the Greco-Roman custom of 
placing portraits in tempera over 



the enswathed head. Christian 
Copts continued the practice in 
various modified forms until about 
the eighth centur}^ 

Mummification was applied also 
to sacred animals, such as the cat 
that personified the goddess Bast, 
and the bulls sacred to Apis and 
Buchis. In Ptolemaic times all 
animals of the species secured this 
form of immortality, and great 
cemeteries have been found of cats 
at Bubastis, fish at Esna, baboons 
and ibises at Hermopolis, etc. 
These mummied animals were 
sometimes gilded and enclosed in 
coffins. 

In 1881 and 1898 there were re- 
covered at Thebes hoards of royal 
mummies, which had been taken 
from their original tombs in order 
to frustrate tomb-robbers. Re- 
moved to Cairo, they were found 
to include the mummied remains 
of famous pharaohs of the XVIIIth 
and XIXth dynasties, including 
Thothmes III, Amenhotep III 
Seti I, Rameses II, and Merenptah. 

The Incas of Peru also practised 
mummification ; their mummies 
were arranged in a flexed position, 
knees to chest, and wrapped in 
cloth. Mummies of the ruling 
Inca caste, kept in the chief temple 
at Cuzco, were brought out for 
festival occasions ; there the 
Spanish invaders found them. 

Mumps OR Epidemic Paro- 
titis. Acute infectious disease. 
The micro-organism responsible 
has not yet been isolated, but is 
almost certainly a filterable virus. 
It is most frequent in childhood 
and adolescence, males being more 
often attacked than females, and 
is generally more prevalent in 
spring and autumn than at other 
seasons. The incubation period 
is from two to five weeks. The 
onset is marked by fever, which 
rarely exceeds 101° F., but excep- 
tionally may be as high as 104° F. 
Pain is felt below the ear, and 
within 48 hours there is marked 
swelling of the neck and cheek. 
A day or two later the other side 
usually becomes swollen as well, 
as may the glands under the chin. 

The patient finds difficulty in 
opening his mouth, and speech 
and swallowing are affected. After 
a week or 10 days the swelling sub- 
sides and recovery is rapid. Risk 
of conveying the disease to others 
is slight after disappearance of the 
swelling. Swelling and inflamma- 
testes in males and of 
the breasts and ovaries in females 
may arise,^ but usually are serious 
only in the male, for whom mumps 
may be a cause of sterility as 
destroying sperm-producing tis- 


sues. Treatment consists in ketq)- 
ing the patient in bed with light, 
soft diet and attention to working 
of the bowels. Pain in the neck 
may be relieved by applying either 
hot or cold compresses. 

Muncaster Castle. Residence 
at Ravenglass, Cumberland, Eng- 
land, until 1917 the seat of Baron 
Muncaster. On the site of a Roman 
fortress known as Muloastre, or th(‘ 
castle on the meols or sandhills, it 
is half-way up Muncaster h'ell and 
commands beautiful views up tin' 
valley of the Esk. In the {lossession 
of the Pennington family siiu'e 
the Conquest, it was rebuilt in 
1800. After the battle of Hexham, 
1461, Henry VI took refuge here, 
and is said to have given t(j Sir 
John Pennington the curious glass 
cup, known as The Luck of Mun- 
caster, from which the family havt' 
been baptized ever since. 

Miinch, Edvard (1863-1944). 
Norwegian painter. Born at 
Locten, Dec. 12, 1863, he studied 
art in Oslo and worked with an 
Impressionist group in Paris. In- 
fluenced by Seurat’s poinlilli.H/ftv, 
he held his first exhibition in 
Berlin, 1892, and so revolutionary 
was his style that the show hail 
to be closed. He painted in 1907 
his Frieze of Life, a masterpiect' 
which was sold and distrihuUnl 
between museums in Oslo, Berlin, 
and Lubeck. At the greatest of 
Munch’s exhibitions, in 1927, 
nearly 500 works wore shown. Es- 
sentially an innovator, he founde<I 
the German expressionist move- 
ment. His work w'as banned by 
the Nazis in 1933. Ho dic'd in 
Oslo, Jan. 23, 1944. 

Munchausen, or Mu]sc:h- 

HAUSEN, IaaRL ErIEDRICII HieR- 

owMus, Baron von (1720-97). 
Geiman hero of incredible adv(*n- 
tures. Born at Bodenwerder, Han- 
over, May 11, 1720, he was a 
cavalry officer in Russian cam- 
paigns against the Turks, retired in 
1760, and died Feb. 22, 1797. A 
collection of the stories attributed 
to him, compiled by his compatriot 
and acquaintance, Raspc, and 
taken in part from Bebel’s Facetiae* 
Bebelianae, 1508, and from 
Lange’s Deliciae Academicac*, 
1765, was first published in English 
under the title of Baron Mun- 
chausen’s Narrative of his Marvel- 
lous Travels and Campaigns in 
Russia, 1785. Later editions con- 
tain matter stolen from Lucian’s 
True^ History and stories designed 
to ridicule Montgolfier’s balloon 
ascents, Bruce’s African explora- 
tions, and other contemporary 
sensations. Many stories in the 
first edition may be regarded as 


authf'iitK’ Mmifhauscn. whether 
ju'fually 1rn»‘ nr fal-K*. 

Mlinchen-Gladbach. f'ovnof 
\V. (k'niiatiy. in Xnrth Rhine- 
West phalia. It IS 12 m. W. of 
Diisst'hhu’l, aiifl is famous as a 
eentn* of the textih* industry. 
(’h)lhing is mad(‘, and tlu're are 
metal, engineering, ami eh'etrical 
imlustrit's. It vas tnunderi by a 
(‘ount of ( ‘harh'inaszm'ls court, who 
built the tir^t ehureh ; a entlnalral 
creeteii in t>75 stood until the town 
was virtually destroyed by bomb- 
ing and ground lighting in the 
Seeoiul (inmt War. It had also a 
hanujue to\ui hall, H)63, but was 
otheruis(‘ modern. From am-ient 
time-^ a seat of linen manufm-ture, 
it rapidly d<‘veloped in tin* HUh 
('(‘Hturv. During 1929 33 it was 
united with Rbesdt and Ddcn- 
kirelmn. Pop. ( I9.“>;'> esf,) 1 }4,83(). 

After the (Jerman surrender in 
194," .Mbneben-( dadbaeb lay in the 
British zom* of oeeupation, and in 
19.72 a site lu'ar luTe wa.s ehost'n as 
joint b.<j. of British oeeupation 

forces. 

Muucie. Djty of Indiana, 
D.S.A., till' eo. Heat of Delaware co. 
It Hfands on the Whit<* rivtT, 55 m. 
N.E. of IndianapoIiH, ami is servid 
by Ht'Vt'Hil rlvH.. imLiding an 
exti'UHive inter-urban ideetrie nys- 
tem. It iuva ghuw and glasHwar© 
induHtricH, and maniifaet tires iron 
and .steel, motor vehieles, clothing, 
and gaH engiig's. Coal ami natural 
gas are ohtaiiUHl ioeally. Nettled 
in 1834, Muneie rtsadved a city 
charter in I8()5, 'rhis wits tht* place 
deserilHs! in various Rwiks by H. 
and H. f.,ynil as ftlhidletown. Pop. 
(1950) 58,470. 

Mtuada. Primitive trilx' in N. 
India, XurnlKTsiig they 

live mostly in Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa, though wmm work on As- 
sarii tea plantations. Dark -brown 
and long-hearitxb one-thirtl of them 
are Hinduim'd, and a ft^w are Chris- 
tian. The Munda sub- family of 
languages, KpH>kt*n by ni^arly four 
million p<x»ple, imdudt's th<' Nan- 
tali, Mundari, Hhtunij, ami Ho 
dialf*etaof Kherwari, Juang 

and Kurku. It forms, with the 
Mon-Khmer mib-family, the Auis- 
troasian family. AVe A us trie ; Kol. 

Mtinday, Anth()nv (155S- 
1633). English writer, A I^on* 
doner, he was in turn stationeris 
apprtmtice,^ actor, writt^r of pam- 
phlets against the Jesuits, mc«- 
»cng(T or the qursm’s chamber, 
and City pageant -winter. Cl-onoomed 
in 18 playa, among them Sir John 
Oldcastb, and The Downfall of 
Robert, Earl of Huntingdon, ho 
translated rt^mances, including 
Palladino of England, from fcha 
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French and Spanish, wrote bal- 
lads, and revised Stow’s Survey 
of London. An industrious but 
inferior writer, he was attacked by 
Jonson and Marston. He was 
buried in S. Stephen’s church, 
Coleman Street. 

Mundella, Anthony John 

(1825-97). British politician. Born 
in Leicester, March 28, 1825, of 

mixed Italian 
and English 
parentage, he 
was appren- 
ticed to a hos- 
iery manufac- 
turer, and in 
1858 had be- 
come a partner 
in the Not- 
tingham firm of 
Hine and Co. 
Active in muni- 
cipal politics, he won fame in 
1866 by his establishment of one 
of the earliest conciliation boards 
for the settlement of trade dis- 
putes. In 1868 Mundella was re- 
turned as a strong Radical to the 
house of commons by Sheffield. 
In 1880 he entered Gladstone’s 
government as vice-president of 

the council, and was respon- 
sible in 1881 for the Act which 
extended the system of com- 
pulsory education, and in 1882 
for a new and important edu- 
cational code. President of the 

board of trade in 1886, he created 
the labour department. In 1892 
he returned to the board, and con- 
tinued his efforts to better the 
conditions of workers, but retired 
in 1894, owing to a public inquiry 
into the liquidation of a company 
with which he had been connected. 
He was returned to parliament 
unopposed for Brightside, Sheffield 
He died Julv 21, 1897. 

IVI linden. W. German town, in 
Lower Saxony. It is at the point 
w'here the Fulda and Werra form 
the river Weser, 15 m. S.W. of 
Gottingen, and is a rly. junction, 
river port, and health resort. Car- 
borundum, chemicals, rubber, to- 
bacco, and wood provide indus- 
tries. There are two palaces of the 
Brunswick dukes, dating back to 
1070 and 1619 ; churches of the 
15th and 17th centuries ; timber 
buildings ; and memorials of the 
siege by Tilly in 1626. Pop. 20,300. 

Munden, Joseph Shepherd 
(1758-1832). British actor. Born 
in London, he worked in a shop 
before joining a strolling company. 
In the provinces he made a reputa- 
tion as a comedian, and also man- 
aged a group of theatres. He ap- 
peared in London in 1790, and at 
Covent Garden and The Hay- 


market became the most popular 
comedian of his time. From 1813 
he acted at Drury Lane until his 
retirement in 1824. He died Feb. 
6, 1832. Munden played Shake- 
speare’s comic characters and ap- 
peared in The Beggar’s Opera, 
Tristram Shandy, and Every Man 
in His Humour. Lamb ’vvrote an 
essay on his art. 

Mundesley. Parish and sea- 
side resort of Norfolk, England. 
It lies 7 m. S.E. of Cromer and has 
a rly. station. Once a fishing village, 
it is a popular holiday resort. Its 
church has been restored. En- 
croachment of the sea has been 
checked by w’alls. The cliff scenery 
is impressive. Pop. (1951) parish, 
1,227. 

Mungo. A short, fine, wooDen 
fibre recovered from densely com- 
pacted rags or cloth-cuttings. It 
is used in conjunction with longer 
fibre in manufacturing new cloth, 
especially in obtaining a close and 
fine surface upon the new goods. 

Mungo (c. 518-603). Scottish 
saint, also known as S. Kentigern 
(g.i’,). The name Mungo is 
formed from two Gaelic words 
meaning “ dear one.” 

Muni, Paul (b. 1895). An Aus- 
trian-born American film actor. 
Born Sept. 22. 1895, of Jewish 
parents at Lvov (then Lemberg, 
Austria), he went to the U.S.A. as 
a child, was educated in Chicago, 
and performed at the Yiddish 
Theatre, N.Y., 1908. A member 
of the Jewish art theatre company, 
he toured the country on the Yid- 
dish stage until 1926. Entering 
films in 1929, he proved to be a 
great character actor. He was a 
gangster in Scarface, 1932 ; im- 
personated Pasteur, 1936, and 
Zola, 1938 ; and plaj’-ed a Chinese 
in The Good Earth, 1938. He ap- 
peared on the London stage in the 
leading role in Death of a Sales- 
man, 1949. 

Munich (Ger. Munchen). Capi- 
tal of Bavaria, generally reckoned 
<■0 rank as Germany’s third 
largest city. It 
stands on the 
river Isar, at a 
height of 1,700 ft. 

(and is thus the 
highest large city 
in Germany) on a 
plateau adjoining 
the Alps ; its Munich arms 
climate, owing to its location, 
is very variable. Munich, th^ 
centre of communications not 
merely for Bavaria, but for the 
lines Berlin-Rome, Paris-Istan- 
bul, etc., has a number of stations 
and an important aerodrome ; and 
is one of the most important centres 


of German industry, art, and 
literature. Before the Second Great 
War, Munich university was se- 
cond only to that of Berlin. In the 
main a modern town with wide, 
regular streets, beautiful gardens 
and squares, Munich preserved 
many remarkable buildings and 
monuments, e.g. old gates like the 
Karlstor and the Isartor, S. Peter’s 
basilica (begun 1181), the cathe- 
dral of Our Lady (1468-88) with 
its curious, cupola-crowmed twin 
towers, the Greek church S. 
Saviour’s (1494), S. Cross (1480- 
85) ; the old town hall (1470, 
renovated), the old armoury, later 
a museum (1500) ; the great pal- 
ace, 16th to 19th century ; the 
Antiquarium, the Grottenhof, the 
Treasury, the Royal theatre (1750- 
56), the Preysing palace (1723-28), 
the Jesuit church of S. Michel 
(1583-97). Most of these, as well 
as numerous Renaissance and 
Baroque piles, were laid in ashes 
by Allied air raids during the 
Second Great War. 

The New and the Old Pinako- 
thek and the Glyptothek contained 
masterpieces by Rembrandt, Dii- 
rer, Titian, Raphael, Rubens, Hol- 
bein ; famous antique sculptures ; 
the best of the modern and 19th 
century schools of art. The Schack- 
gallery displayed all outstanding 
19 th century masters, from Spitz - 
weg to Boecklin ; the National 
museum held medieval treasures; 
and the huge German museum, 
completed only between the two 
wars, showed the development of 
technique and mechanics. There 
were scores of other art and art- 
craft collections, and a world 
famous art school ; Germany’s 
second biggest hbrary with 1£ 
million vols., including 50,000 
manuscripts ; a national and a 
number of other outstanding 
theatres. Besides the university 
and the technical university 
(together 430 teachers, 13,000- 
14,000 students) there were aca- 
demies of music and of art and 
many other scientific institutes and 
learned societies. The supreme 
finance court of the Reich and 
other authorities were located at 
Munich, as well as the Bavarian 
government, the seat of an arch- 
bishop and of a papal nuncio. 

Schwabing, a suburb, is men- 
tioned in the 8th century ; Munich 
itself, whose name derives from a 
monks’ settlement, became a 
largish village c. 1158 a.d. under 
Henry the Lion. It was a flourish- 
ing town in the 15th century, was 
a seat of the arts in the 16th, a 
centre of tourism in the 18th, and 
a trade and industrial centre in the 



A. J. Mundella, 
British politician 

Russell 
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19th century. Brewing, building, 
printing industries were first ; fol- 
lowed by locomotive and motor 
engineering, textile and furniture 
making, electric and optical indus- 
tries, and the famous Nymphen- 
barg porcelain manufactory. 

Munich's face was altered con- 
siderably when Hitler turned it 
into the Nazi party h.q. in 1931 ; 
but few of the huge, dull buildings 
he erected survived the Second 
Great War. 

Munich became important first 
as the centre of the salt trade of 
the neighbouring salt mines of 
Reichenhall, HaUein, and Berch- 
tesgaden ; its city rights were con- 
firmed 1294, and the emperor 
Louis the Bavarian (1314-47) gave 
it many privileges. Italian and 
other artists came, galleries were 
created under Albrecht V (1550- 
79), the academy of science was 
founded 1759, that of art 1809 ; but 
it was King Louis I (1825-48) who 
secured Munich’s reputation as the 
city of art, “ Isar- Athens,” and 
Loms II (1864-86), Richard Wag- 
ner’s Maecenas, who joined music 
and the theatre to its embellish- 
ments. Here, Nov. 8, 1918, the 
first republic was proclaimed in 
Germany, and on April 7, 1919, a 
short-lived Soviet republic ; here, 
Nov. 8-9, 1923, Hitler tried his 
first “ putsch.” It was one of the 
centres of the 1944 July Plot {q.v.). 

During the Second Great War, 
Munich was captured on Mav 1, 
1945, by the U.S. 7th army. 


Great Britain and France, 

Slovakia had agreed on Sept. 21, 
and provided that Czech evacu- 
ation and German ocumpation of 
the area should take place hedwt'en 
Oct. 1 and Oct. 10 in .stag(‘s in 
accordance w'ith markings on a 
map attached to the agreement. ; 
and that conditions governing the 
evacuation sliould be laid down 
by an international eommission 
composed of rtqirestmtaiives ol' 
Germany, the U.K., France, Italy, 
and Czecho-Slovakia, which eom- 
mission should also asciTtnin wliat 
further areas were of prt'dominnt- 
ing German character, and should 
determine tlie final frontiers be- 
tween German V and Ozeehn-Slova- 
kia. With the oeeupation of 
Bohemia and Moravia by Nazi 
forces, March 15, 1939, i\m agree- 
ment became a dead letttw. Srr 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

Munich Crisis. Popular name 
in Great Britain for the situation 
of international tension in Sept., 
1938. The agreement which eased 
it was signed at Munich, hence this 
name. International tension had 
been growing since Hitler’s n‘- 
occupation of the Rhitudand in 
1936, and after he occupied Aus- 
tria, March, 1938, it becarrui alarm. 
Czecho-Slovakia, where the Ger- 
man-speaking inhabitants of the 
Sudeten area had for some time 
been agitating for autonomy und(ir 
the Nazi-inspired lead(;rsliip of 
Henlein, appeared to be next on 
the list of victims. 







Munich, Bavaria. View of the city 
damage sustained in air raids 

and after the surrender of Gertuanv 
a few days later came within the 
occupation. It was 
rapidly reconstructed. Pon nO'!’; 
est.) 9^,230. ' 

BJnnit* Agreemtmt. Azree- 
^ad at Munich. Sept! 30, 
^ by G^aay, Great Britain, 
^nee, and Italy. It eonfirmjd 

Cl^cbo-SIo^akia to 


taken in 1945, showing some of the 
during the Second Gr^t ll^r 

ready in 1937 had as- 
sured Czecho-Slovakia that ahe 
w(mld stand by their treaty of 1924 
ir Czecho-Slovakia were attacked • 

M assurance in 

March, 1938, when the Soviet gov- 
ejmment also gave her a pledge of 
lu^ediate assistance in case of 
attack, and the German govern- 
ment assured her of its deter- 


Germany of the Sudeten German 

“* " i»— <■.» sK"A‘,"5r£ 


L'liniiiie 1„„,1 iluiieiman 

was sell! In I'r, t.y (I,,- liritish 
govt, ns nn “ unofiicinl udviRcr ” 
lo the t v.veh g<Ht. nil th<‘ Sudeten 

GiTinau qiiiGtion; but in Sept, 
liofing iintkr nut in the Smieten 
area. Hfidm'n dtmmuding its ij^. 
eluMoa in fh<' Keieh. iLs party 
wuH Ku.sptnided by thi* Czech govt 
an<l h<‘ himself th>d ft, (b*rniany, * 
in thlH Kit nation, Gharnberiam 
iq.> t hi’ IJj'itiRh prime miniHter 
believing; that war was all hut in- 
evitable. Ilew to BfU'chtesgaden on 
Kept. 1.-, to iriller. Ou r, 
return, Oaladier, the Freudi pre- 
jui<>r. and Hoiiuet, the French 
foreign miniMter. fh>\v to London. 

1 nder th{' joint, pressure of France 
and the I .K,, Gzeeho. Slovakia 
agreed to the eession to the Reich 
without ph’iiiseite o{ areas includ- 
ing more than .5o p.e. Smleten 
Germans, and tiie neutrnli.satifm 
oi' the ri’Mt id the country. (Iham- 
berlain tiew' to Godesberg, Sept.22 
tor a. Heeond meeting with Hitler, 
who now insistrd on tin handing 
o\er by Get, f o{ eonsidemble areas 
Rhovvii on a map be presented, 
Biu'k m Londcin, GbarulHTiain 
again mtU fhiludierand Bonnet. 

Meanwhile President Benert had 
ordered a gn-neral rnobiliHation of 
tins Gzeeh nriny at Itt p.m. on 
Sept. 23, By midnight on the 24th 
France luid more than a million 
men undt^r armn ; tin* British home 
tlrnd hmi left Iruergordtm for an 
imkmnvn de.stirmtion arul thcMtgfb 
terraneaii tieet wa** efun’ent rating 
at Ale.xandria. In a sp*eeh made 
iadore .’fifitHW) people iu iWliUj 
and broadenst. Ifitler on Sept. 26 
attaekfd Gzeeln)'Slovukia and 
UeneH violently, aurnmneing that 
Ilia pidietK’*’ wuk nenrmg its end* 
Init inaiHted that if tiun question 
were mdtieil according to htH 
dertiiindH thert^ would no tnoitt 
intcrrmtional pniblemM. 

In the U.K.. distribution of ga# 
inaskH to the I>egan on 

Stqit. 25; jMiriiamont, which wa**iit 
reei'RH, wna aummonia! to nuntt on 
the 2Hth. A. A, and defenoe 

uniU of the 'IVrri tonal army, 
the Obmu’ver i'ltrpn, and dofen- 
Hive unitH of the Auxiliary Air 
Forco were called up on the 26th ; 
and the War office announced the 
formation of a women’s Jtervdeie, 
the Auxiliary 'rorritorial Hervioe. 
Ghamlawlain broadcast to the 
nation on the evening of Sept, 27, 
and in Lomlon trenchea wore bhfng 
dug in the parks to mtrve an rough 
air raid fthel torn. The Heot wius mo- 
bilised <m Hept. 28, on which day 
Chamberlain gave the common# 
an account of his negotiation#. 
While reporting that ho had that 
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morning telegraphed to Mussolini 
asking him to intervene, a message 
was handed to him : it was an 
invitation from Hitler to Chamber- 
lain and Daladier 
to meet himself 
and Mussolini at 
Munich the next 
day. At this meet- 
ing, to which no 
Czech representa- 
tive was admit- 
ted, the dismem- 
berment of 
Czecho - Slovakia 
in accordance 
with Hitler’s de- 
mands was con- 
firmed. On his 
return Chamber- 
lain was wildly 
acclaimed. He 
brought with him 
a document sign- 
ed by Hitler and 
himself in which 
each agreed that 
any differences 
between their two 
countries should 
be resolved by 
peaceful means. 

Before cheering 
crowds in Down- 
ing Street, Cham- 
berlain claimed that he had brought 
back “ peace with honour,” ad- 
ding : “ I believe it is peace for 
our time.” See Munich Agreement. 

Municipal Bank. The only 
bank owned by a municipality in 
England is that of Birmingham, 
estabhshed in 1916 largely by the 
efforts of Neville Chamberlain, 
then lord mayor. It has for 
objects the receipt of deposits and 
their use primarily as loans to 
depositors for the purchase of 
dwelling houses and land in Bir- 
mingham. The bank is managed 
by a committee appointed annually 
by the city corporation. With 
certain exceptions, it restricts the 
amount of money which may be 
deposited annually, and with- 
drawn at any one time, by the de- 
positors, to whom it allows inter- 
est. In 1946 the amount standing 
to the credit of depositors was 
£74,281,359, more than half in 
government securities. 

Municipal Corporations Act. 
Measure passed by the parliament 
of the U.K. in 1835 for reforming 
the municipal corporations of 
England and Wales. Until then 
the boroughs were governed in a 
great variety of ways, and the 
corporations wert* frequently cor- 
rupt and never democratic. The 
Act provided a uniform constitu- 
tion for all boroughs, W'hich were 


to have a council composed of 
mayor, aldermen, and councillors. 
Another Municipal Corporations 
Act followed in 1882. To look after 


the interests of these bodies there 
is in London an Association of 
Municipal Corporations. 

Municipal Election. Election 
of the members of a borough (or 
burgh) council in the U.K. 
Councillors are chosen for three 
years, but one-third of the council 
retires annually, so that municipal 
elections occur every year. The 
mayor and aldermen are elected 
by the councillors, the former for 
one and the latter for six years. 
Regulations for municipal elec- 
tions are laid dowm in the Munici- 
pal Corporations Act of 1882, as 
subsequently amended. By the 
Representation of the People Act, 
1945, the franchise, previously con- 
fined to owners or tenants of 
premises, was extended to all 
those qualified to vote in parlia- 
mentary elections. See Borough ; 
Election ; Local Government. 

Municipality. Word derived 
from the Latin municipium, a 
term which w-'as applied to urban 
communities subject to Rome, 
whose members were liable to all 
the burdens of Roman citizenship 
and enjoyed the more important of 
its privileges. These privileges in- 
cluded a large measure of local 
autonom3^ At the present day the 
w'ord is used to connote any cor- 
porate city or town organized for 
self-government. See Borough. 


Municipal Trading. Term to 
denote the provision by a local 
authority of a service or com- 
modity for which a direct charge 
is made. Commoner forms of 
municipal trading are the supply 
of water, gas, electricity, tram and 
bus services, markets, baths and 
swimming baths, cemeteries, 
housing, and meals (in civic 
restaurants, canteens, etc.). A 
trading element may enter into 
the collection and disposal of 
refuse and salvage, maternity 
hospitals and other medical ser- 
vices, smallholdings, private street 
works, parks and places of recrea- 
tion. Some local authorities own 
harbours, docks, piers, canals, 
quays, and ferries. Birmingham 
has a Municipal bank (g.'W.). 

Since 1900 there has been a 
great growth in municipal trading, 
partly as an expression of civic 
spirit — as an alternative to the 
control of private utility supply 
companies — to meet needs not met 
by private enterprise ; and partly 
as a result of two wars. Some 
municipalities protested strongly 
against the complete substitution 
of regional or national control 
for municipal control of under- 
takings concerned with electricity, 
gas, and transport. Hgusing and 
Town Planning Acts have increased 
the opportunities for municipal 
trading in building materials, 
domestic fittings, etc. 

Proposed extensions of munici- 
pal trading are a frequent cause 
of acute controversy. In their 
favour it is argued that the local 
authority can divert to public use 
profits that would otherwise accrue 
to monopolists ; that prices can be 
reduced and services improved ; 
that public health can be ad- 
vanced. Those opposing municipal 
trading claim that it is seldom 
so efficient as private enterprise 
since it lacks the spur of com- 
petition ; that it creates oppor- 
tunities for corruption ; that it 
generally increases rates. 

In 1942-43 the receipts of local 
authorities in England and Wales 
from trading services and the 
corresponding expenditure (given 
in brackets) were as follows (in £ 
millions) : cemeteries, 1*4 (2*2) ; 
water, 25-6 (27-4) ; gas, 26-3 

(26T) ; electricity, 76-2 (76-3) ; 
transport, 34-3 (33*1) ; harbours, 
docks, piers, canals, and quays, 
13*3 (15-0) ; other trading ser- 
vices, 12-1 (12*8). Expenditure 
includes contributions to sinking 
funds for the repayment of capital. 

Muni River Settlements oe 
Rio Muni. Mainland portion of the 
colony of Spanish Guinea {q.v.). 



Munich Crisis. Neville Chamberlain acclaimed at Down- 
ing Street on his return Jlrom Munich, September 30, 
1938, when he believed that he had brought back 
peace for our time ” 
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Munitions (Lat, muni re, to for- 
tify). Term originally applied to 
the projectiles discharged from 
firearms, as distinct from arma- 
ments, which referred to the actual 
weapons. In modern warfare, 
however, the term munitions 
covers aU warlike equipment and 
stores except clothing and food. 

Until the first Great War each 
of the fighting services of Great 
Britain was responsible for the 
supply of its own munition re- 
quirements and the development 
and production of new w'eapons, 
most of the demands being met 
through the royal ordnance fac- 
tories. But when the war began, 
the method of supplying munitions 
proved inadequate to arming and 
equipping the increasing numbers 
of men being absorbed into the 
army. Munition factories were 
dependent upon Germany for many 
essential components and mate- 
rials, including sulphuric acid and 
toluol, which were essential in the 
manufacture of high explosives. 

During the campaign of 1914- 
15, the British c.-in-c. repeatedly 
complained that his artillery am- 
munition w’as so scarce that guns 
had to be rationed to four rounds 
a day, while the infantry were 
obliged to make their own hand- 
grenades from empty jam and 
meat tins. At that time, munition 
plants were working at half- 
pressure, few were running night 
shifts, and trade union regulations 
hampered production. There was 
a lack of coordination between the 
mumtion demands of the navy and 
army, and these services frequently 
overlapped each other in the plac- 
ing of contracts for even the same 
type of article. 

Despite the complaints of com- 
manders in the field, the govt, 
emphatically denied any shortage, 
and on AprU 20, 1915, Asquith, the 
prime minister, quoting Lord 
iutchener, minister for War, dis- 
missed the criticisms as mischiev- 
ous. On May 14, 1915, the mifitary 
correspondent of The Times stated 
tn^ Jintish operations at Festu- 
bert had failed because of the lack 
ot smtable ammunition for reduc- 
ing German strongpoints. A 
week later an article in the Daily 
Mail accused Kitchener of starving 

explosive shells" 
Althpogh these articles aroused 
some resentment, it was difficult 

on 

e 9, 1915, the govt, established 
a ministry of Munitions to expedite 
and control production of muni- 

'^^signed office as 
chancellor of the exchequer to 


organize the new department, and 
within a few months the ministry 
was turning out war material on 
an increasing scale. Strikes and 
lock-outs were forbidden, and 
profits limited. Munition towns 
were built at Gretna and (dse- 
where, and by the end of the w'ar 
2,300,000 men and 900,000 women 
were employed on munition.s. The 
total expenditure of the ministry 
from its inception until 1920, wluui 
it was succeeded by a disposals 
board, w'as £2,019,507,941. Tdu^ 
njinistry w'as also responsible for 
the development of new ecpiip- 
ment, and designed Hj:)ecinl d(tvi(*es 
for specific military requirenumts. 

In Aug., 1939, the British govt., 
seeking to avoid rejictition of the 
1914-15 munition problem in any 
future war, set uti a ministry of 



jy. ims distinguished painter of 
horses at work in his studio. The 
canvas portrays the start of a raoe 
at Newmarket 


Supply to direct and coordinate 
production of all w'ar materials for 
the army. The navy and K.A.F 
were not at first within its pur-’ 
view. It was given wide jmwers 
over labour and materials. Even- 
tually the ministries of Supply and 
of Aircraft Production became re- 
sponsible for the development, 
production, and distribution of 
munitions, equipment, and cloth- 

K.A.F. 

in 1943, the peak period of produc- 
tion, 4,250,000 men and women 
were engaged on munitions. After 
the war the ministry of Aircraft 
1 reduction was merged into that 
ot Supply, which continued to 
tunction as a purchasing agency 
tor the government rehabilitation 
sc^mes. See Supply, Ministry of. 

(1B44- 

tyou). Hunganan painter. Bom at 
Munkacevo, Feb. 20, 1844, he was 
reaUy named Lieb. After a youth 
spent m poverty he studied at the 
art ^eiety in Pest and made his 
way to Vienna, Munich, and Dfissyl. 


dorf wIifTc hr f.amtrd the Uist 
IJaysol a ( <tn<leinne<i PrisoTier In 

Irif n'-"'''* "'‘"elua 

Milton Oiitatim; I’amiliw. Los* 

w<m a medal in I STS. After a 

briiiiaid ear('<T he heeaim' insane 

and die<i at Emlenieh, GtTmanv 

. Ia\ I, i9tHk lie in ix'.Mt ktiow'n by 

has irnniejiHe rehgionx pietures, 

Btddre Pilate, and The 

i rtieili xiiai, sold lor rnnre than 

£:Ui,(KHi each, ami Keen Homo. 

Th(‘ .VfKJtheoHix n{ the Renaihsanoe 

was paintoii for (he reiling of the 

.\u.strian art hi'^torieal inusi;''uni 

1SK4. Muonknehy, ’ 

iMtxnkru S^rdylr, Naeri’d moun- 
tain of (’entrnl Asia. On tlie bor- 
ders of Out^T Mongolia, Tarinu- 
ln\a, and the Btimit “.Mongol re- 
puhlic ot UusMa. it is 7 m. N. of 
KoHHogoI. and tnan its glaciers 
rise the Oka, irkut. and Uhi-kem, 
*me of the heml-HtrcamK of the 
^ <‘rii.s{*i. It was tir.'it ascended by 
Rjuidc in l.Ho9, tJrnphite is found 
near. Alt. 11,150 ft. 

IVIuMmgs, Sm Ai HtKh James 
(h. I.S7S). British pninfiT. Born at 
Mendham, SntTolk, Oet, 8, 1878, 
he stufiied ait at Nhjrvueh and 
I’aris. He early ma<le a reputation 
ns a painter of horses, first exhi- 
biting at Burlington HouHcin 1898, 
and renderml Hiaaies of race meet* 
inym. r.r/. Kpajun OtmaiK. Derby 
UtH'k. also of hnntH ami gipsy life. 

In tlu> lute OaUery nr<* his City 
and vSiiburbiin Day ; From My 
Bedroom Wintlow; Their Majtwitiea’ 
Return from Aseot. A.R.A. 1919, 
fv.A. 1925, prenident of the E.A. 
1944 49, he wn« a HtuhlK>rn oppo- 
nent <if modern art. Kt* was knight- 
ed 1944, and pui>. memoirs 1950-52. 

Munro, llKenut Hr(K> (1870- 
1910), Britinii writer, es|M'eially of 
shtirt Ht/iriea, under the psendonvitj 
Saki. Ii<irn in 
Burma, ho wa.s 
at Hchixd at Ex ■ 
mouth and 
ford bfd'orojom 
ing the Kurnia 
mounted jiolur. 

He Ixjgan akjut 
1890 to Write 
artielcH hh Saki 
in the Whnitmiri- 
Bter Gazette, 
and politiaal 

Tho VVt«tminj(t«r Alice, 
Short utorioa, many of them 
models of oomprosaum, wore 
collected in aovoral volumoa, in- 
cludmg Roginaid. 1904 ; Koginald 
in Rusaia ; "I’hc (’hronicTo of 
Glovis, Thoy show a maatery of 
form alli^ to a biting wit and an 
outstanding gift of deHcribing tha 
macabre. A novel, The Unbear- 
able Baasington, antieipatM ten- 



Haotor H, Maaro 
{“«aid 

Britith novelist 
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dencies of post-war satires. He 
wrote The Toys of Peace, to which 
a memoir by R. Reynolds was 
added in 1919 ; The Square Egg, 
with biography by E. Munro, 1 
Mimro, who acted as con’espond- 
ent in St. Petersburg and Paris 
1902-08, served in the First Great 
War and was killed Nov. 14, 1916, 
near Reaumont-Hamel. 

Munro, Hugo Andrew John- 
stone (1819-85). British scholar. 
Born at Elgin, Oct. 19, 1819, he 
was educated at Shrewsbury and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. A 
brilliant classical scholar, he be- 
came fellow and lecturer at Trinity 
and was professor of Latin in the 
university, 1869-72. He died in 
Rome, March 30, 1885. Munro’s 
reputation rests on his edition and 
translation of Lucretius, 1860-64, 
regarded as one of the finest mod- 
ern examples of classical scholar- 
ship. He also wrote Criticisms and 
Elucidations of Catullus, 1878. 

Munro, Neil (1864-1930). Scot- 
tish novelist, born at Inveraray, 
June 3, 1864. He became editor of 

the Glasgow 
Evening News 
in 1918. He 
had attracted 
attention by 
stories collect- 
ed as The Lost 
Pibroch, 1896. 
Many of his 
tales had a 
Neil Munro, setting in the 
Scottish novelist High- 

lands ; they included John Splen- 
did, 1898 ; Doom Castle, 1901 ; 
Fancy Farm, 1910 ; The New 
Road, 1914 ; Jaunty Jock, 1918. 
Munro, who also wrote humorous 
character studies under the pseudo- 
nym of Hugh Foulis, died on 
December 22, 1930. 

Munro, Sir Thomas (1761- 
1827). British soldier and adminis- 
trator. Born May 27, 1761, the son 
of a Glasgow 
merchant, be 
entered the 
service of the 
East India 
Company as 
an infantry 
cadet in 1780, 
participating 
in operations 
against Haider 
Ali. He was en- 
gaged in civil 
administration 1792-99, and then 
served against Tippoo Sahib. Later 
he was appointed administrator of 
Kanara. Returning home in 1807, 
he went out again to Madras in 
1814 on a mission of administrative 
reform, but his work being inter- 


rupted by a fresh Mahratta war 
he defeated the Peshwa in a bril- 
liant campaign. From 1819 until 
his death from cholera, July 6, 
1827, he was governor of Madras. 

Miuisey, Frank Andrew (1854- 
1925). American publisher. Born 
at Mercer, Minn., Aug. 21, 1854, 
he had some experience as a tele- 
graphist in Augusta, Maine, and 
then went to New York, where in 
1882 he founded The Golden 
Argosy, an 8-page weekly illus- 
trated paper for boys and girls, 
later known as The Argosy. Mun- 
sey’s Weekly, a periodical for 
adults started in 1889, became a 
monthly, Munsey’s Magazine, in 
1891. Owner of The New York Sun 
and The Baltimore News, The All- 
Story Magazine, The Scrap Book, 
and other publications, Munsey 
wrote Afloat in a Great City, 1887 ; 
The Boy Broker, 1888 ; A Tragedy 
of Errors, 1889 ; Under Fire,1890 ; 
Derringforth, 1894. He died Dec. 
22, 1925. 

Munster. One of the four pro vs. 
of Ireland. In the republic, it in- 
cludes the 6 cos. in the S.W. of the 
country, Clare, 

Kerry, Cork, 

Waterford, Tip- 
perary, Limerick. 

Its area is 9,316J 
sq. m., making 
it the largest 
province. A 
mountainous re- 
gion, it contains Munster arms 
some of the 

wildest and also the most beautiful 
scenery in Ireland. Munster was 
one of the old Irish kingdoms, and 
was at one time divided into 
Thomond, the N. part, and Des- 
mond, the S. part. Its independent 
kings existed until the 12th cen- 
tury. In the reign of Elizabeth I a 
president was appointed to govern 
Munster, which about this time 
was divided into counties. The 
name survives, although for ad- 
ministration those of the counties, 
and of the county borouehs of Cork 
and Limerick, apply. Pop. (1056) 
877,238. 

Munster. Town of France, 
in Haut-Rhin department. It 
stands beneath the Vosges, where 
two small streams unite, 11 m. 
W.S.W. of Colmar. It has textile 
industries, and the buildings in- 
clude a Romanesque church and a 
theatre. A Benedictine abbey, 
founded in the 7th century, was 
the nucleus of the town, which was 
made a free imperial city in the 
13tb century. In the 17th century 
it passed with Alsace to France ; 
during 1871-1919 it was German. 
Through the fertile valley of 





Munster the river Fecht flows. Pop. 
(1954) 4,974. Munster Cheese (g.v.) 
takes its name from the town. 

Miijister. Town of North 
Rhine-Westphaha, W. Germany, 
former capital oP Westphalia. 



Miiaster, Westphalia. The 14th- 
century town hall 


About 78 m. N.N.E. of Cologne, 
on the Aa and the Dortmund-Ems 
canal, it is a rly. and shipping 
junction, the centre of an agricul- 
tural area, and seat of a university 
(founded 1773) and an old bishop- 
ric formerly of princely rank. It 
has engineering, iron, wire, cement, 
milling, brewing, and distilling in- 
dustries, and trade in Westphalian 
hams, sausages, pumpernickel, and 
hand- woven linen. There are scien- 
tific institutes, libraries, museums, 
academies, a theatre, zoological 
and botanic gardens, hospitals, etc. 
Pop. (1955 est.) 155,700. 

Until virtually destroyed in the 
Second Great War, it was one of 
the most beautiful specimens in 
Europe of a medieval city. Build- 
ings included the huge cathedral, 
1165-1265, the churches of S. 
Lambert, 1450, Our Lady, 1346, 
S. Ludgerus, 1170, S. Servatius, 
13th century, and S. Martin, 1370, 
old guild halls, patrician houses of 
16th- to 18th-century origin, and 
the bishop’s palace. The Gothic 
town hall, dating from 1313, was 
the scene of the treaty of West- 
phalia {q.v.), 1648. 

Made a bishopric for the future 
Saint Ludgerus by Charlemagne in 
802, Munster (Lat. monaster ium) 
was originally a fortified monas- 
tery. It obtained civic rights as a 
Hanseatic town c. 1250. It saw the 
Anabaptist kingdom of Zion of 
John of Leyden, 1524. Secularised 
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180S, and united wth Prussia, 
except for parts of the bishopric 
that fell to Hanover and Olden- 
burg, it became a bishopric again 
in 1821. 

In the Second Great War, the 
German commander in Munster re- 
fused to surrender when requested 
to do so, April 3, 1945. The town 
was therefore heavily shelled, and 
when it fell to the British 2nd army 
was a blazing ruin. After the 
German surrender, Munster, in the 
British occupied zone, was a local 
h.q. of the control commission. 

Munster, Earl of, British title 
held since 1831 by the Fitzclarence 
family. The 1st earl was George 
(1794^1842), natural son of the 
duke of Clarence, afterwards 
William IV. His other titles were 
Viscount Fitzclarence and Baron 
Tewkesbury. Descendants suc- 
ceeded until in 1928 the title came 
to Geoffrey (b. 1906), 5th earl, 
who held under- secretaryships in 
1939, 1943-45, 1951-54, and w^as 
minister without portfolio 1954-57 

Munsterberg, Hugo (1863- 
1916). German psychologist. Born 
June 1, 1863, at Danzig, he was 
educated there and at Leipzig and 
Heidelberg. In 1891 he became 
professor at Freiburg, but in 1892 
he settled in America as professor 
of psychology and director of the 
psychological laboratory at Har- 
vard. In 1911 he was made direc- 
tor of the American Institute in 
Berlin, where he died, Dec. 15, 
1916. Munsterberg upheld the 
theory of voluntaristic idealism, 
according to which the wiU is the 
essential principle, as opposed to 
intellectualism, which regards the 
intellect as supreme and know- 
ledge as derived from pure reason. 
A pioneer in industrial psychology, 
he published in 1914 Principles of 
Psychology, and Psychology Gen- 
eral and Applied. 

Munster Cheese. French cheese 
taking its name from a town in the 
Alsatian department of Haut- 
Bhin. Red-rinded and cylindrical, 
rt is a fermented, whole-milk 
cheese, made from Nov. to April 
in the Vosges. Though it has a for- 
bidding odour and is not attractive 
in appeai*anoe, it is popular. 

Munthe, Axel Martin Fred- 
(1857-1949). Swedish phy- 
sician and writer. Bom at Oskar- 
shaum, Oct. 31, 1857,- he attended 
Upp^la umw. and became a fash- 
ionable ladies* doctor in Paris and 
Rome, amassing a large fortune. 
He was appointed court physician 
to the king of Sweden, 1903, and 
to the queen, 1908. Retiring to 
^pri, where he built the villa of 
San Michele, he devoted himself to 


writing, Memories and \'agari(‘s 
appearing in IDOK. His best-scllinu 
autobiography, The Story ot San 
Michele, 1929, waafran.s. into many 
languages. J^y lii.s own account he 
narrowly c.scaped death from ehol- 
era and earthquake, a {iuel and an 
avalanche ; he was Ions almost 
blind and a sutferer from insomnia. 
In 1946 he presented San MicluF' 
to the Swedish archaeological in- 
stitute in Rome and took up 
dence in the royal ])alacc' at Stock- 
holm, where he died Fel). 1 1, 1949. 

Muntjac (Gen; «/«.<?). Spech'.s of 
small deer, found mostly in Inrlian 
jungles. The upper canine ttadh in 



Muntjac. Small Indian deer 


the male project beyond the lips 
like tusks. The antlers grow from 
pedicles of bone forming prolong- 
ations of the frontal bone. The 
female has neither the tuak-Iikc 
canines nor antlers. 

Muntz Metal. Alloy of copiH'r 
and zinc. it admits of Inmig 
forged and is much used for sheath- 
ing, bolts and nuts, pump nais, 
and other parts of muchiiUTv 
which are to be exjmsed to the 
action of stui water or otlier in- 
fluences calculated to corroxle irem 
or steel. It was brought into use by 
G. F. Muntz of Birmingham in 
1832, See Alloy ; Brass. 

Mftnzer, Thomas (1490-1525). 
German sectarian and revolution- 
ary. A native of Stolberg in the 
Harz, he joined the reformers, but 
in 1521 advocated extreme doc- 
trines, and demanded obedience a* 
an inspired prophet. He is some- 
times considered the founder of the 
Anabaptists. Having planned the 
murder of his opponents at Zwic- 
kau, he fled to Prague, and then 
appeared at Wittenberg, whore h© 
found influential support until 
Luther arrived and restored order. 
Mflnzer retired to AUstedt in Thur- 
i^a and set up a communistic 
theocracy. Exp^ed in 1624, he 
took a leading part in the Thurin- 
^ peasant revolt. His camp at 
Frankenhausen was taken bv 
Philip of Hesse and John of Sax- 


murad 


, .^fay !•>, i.j2.>, and .Munzer 
wa-t bclicadcd at Muldliauscn, May 
2i. .\n.iba pt i"-! ; Fcii'^antfi' 

\\ .ar ; K’cbu mat k m. 

Mur. Iln.T Atidriu and 

^ It ri-a-v in the riuKte.m 

Alps in S.'d/.hurg, Audria, and 
fittus thnmeh pic-.t (^raz 

when* its \ailc\ im .a \uIuHblc line 
fj cniitm iinicut a m <>n the routes to 
\'icnna frcin the S. and SAV. 
Hi*low Fadkci nburg it «‘ntrns Vugo- 
and jtan^ the of 

uhirli it in fhi* ju'incipal uflfucnt, 

Murad I nu Ami h\th I ( 13 igu 
Hi)). Snltaimd lurkey. iHu<‘t'C(‘ding 
bin father Grkhan in he con- 
cei\(‘<l tile ambit inti nf cHtablishing 
hi-- enpiin- in KurM|M*. and, fav- 
fuiretl by the di*-oid('r> in th<* Bal- 
kan countrieh, iM’gan luA udvant^e. 
Capturirm Adiiaimph* and defeat- 
ing the kingf^ fd ii angary. 1303, 
and Serbia, FlfUi. ht- e-itabliHhcd 
hi'-t realm far us Sntia in 1382. 
'riu* .snbjugat»'d prinees I'ventually 
formed an alhanee under l>azar, 
tMurof Sc-rbia. ami marched against 
the. Turk.c bat were defeated at 
Kos.-iovo, IBHip Munal did not live 
t<i reap the fraito of his victory, 
U’ing a.sHnMHjnariai by a Serbian 
Sftoa after the laittlfc" 

Murad n (c. i im 51). Sultan 
of Turk<'y. Son of Mohammed I, 
he Haect^nhul to the throne in 1421, 
hut n HerioH <d' uanuetritHfiil wars 
with the Himganans under Jano$ 
Hunyadi led to the treaty of 
Szegedin in bU L By this Murad 
abandoned hif-s H<ivereignty ov&t 
Serbia, He twie<* alKb(‘ated in 
favrnir ol his mm, Mohammed, 
but eju’h timi' was if'ealled to tfe© 
throne by hireign menucac Hk 
campaigns ngamwt the Hungarians 
cndetl with the victory {ivt*r Hun# 
yadi lit Kemiiovo, M4H. Ho died at 
Adrianopie. 

Murad HI (1546 95). Sultan 
of Turkey, Huecei^ling bin father, 
St‘Hm H, in 1574, he ahowctl In- 
dolence ami ftrmsuaiity that mid^ 
hia ndgn a {H>ntinnal ^<t^uggb wfli 
the jarurt«arit*«, The tir«t EnglM 

aeemlitofl to the 

Porte in 15H3. 

Mur&d XV{16U«-46). 8ultan<xf 
Turkey, who aat^mdi^l the throne 
in 1623. Hi« minority was tie 
opportunity for grave disorders 
thrtjughout Ilia realm, which md* 
rainated in an attack on the pakoe 
at (kinstantinople, 1631. Nfttura% 
of a stern and imj>eriou« character, 
Murad iftocvn earned a rtiputatioa 
unimrallebd ferocity, putting to 
death daring eight yeans atlU^ 
190,000 peraona. After a 
campaign against the Pmiana k 
163IW5, he died of gout dm to 
habitual drunkenneaa. 
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Murad V (1840-1904). Sultan 
of Tuikey. Born Sept. 21, 1S40, 
the eldest son of Abdul Mejid, his 
whole hfe, with the exception of a 
brief interval, was spent as a 
prisoner, first ot bis uncle the 
usurper, Abdul Aziz, and then of 
his brother, Abdul Hamid II. In 
1876 he was proclaimed sultan on 
the fall of Abdul Aziz, but after 
three months he was himself de- 
posed in favour of his brother, 
whose prisoner he remained until 
his death, Aug. 29, 1904. 

Muraena. Genus of large fish, 
resembling the eel. It occurs 
mainly in the tropic seas, though 
M. Helena, one of the 80 odd 
species, is found in the Mediter- 
ranean. Some of the species are 
10 ft. long, and their strong and 
sharp teeth make them dangerous 
to fishermen. Most of them are 
handsomely coloured and marked, 
and they have been esteemed as 
table fish since classic times. 

Mural Circle. In astronomy, 
name given to an instrument 
formerly used for measuring the 
declinations of stars. It consisted 
of a graduated circle on firm 
foundations, and carrying a tele- 
scope which revolved in the meri- 
dian plane. It was superseded by 
the transit circle {q.v.). 

Mural Decoration. Artistic 
adornment of wall surfaces with 
conventional or pictorial designs, 
either flat or in relief, or with 
materials decorative in themselves. 
While mural decoration is subsi- 
diary to architecture, and takes 
different forms appropriate to the 
different styles of building, it con- 
sists in the application of many 
other arts, especially painting, 
sculpture, ceramic, and textile art. 

Painting on a flat plaster sur- 
face is the most widely diffused 
method, and is applied, where the 
climate permits, to exterior as well 
as interior decoration. Tempera 
and fresco were generally used 
by the ancients. The Egyptians 
employed brilliant and somewhat 
crude colours. The Cretans 
decorated their. palaces with deli- 
cate naturalistic irescoes trom 
2000 to 1400 B.c. In the classical 
age ot Greece, colour was freely 
applied to walls, but our know- 
ledge of ancient mural painting is 
mamly derived from derivative or 
late styles, Etruscan and Roman, 
especially the art of Pompeii. 
Gothic architecture, though pro- 
viding relatively little flat wall 
surface, was accompanied by a 
revival of wall-painting, greatly 
developed at the Renaissance. 
Modern attemxffs at the revival of 
fresco painting have been sporadic, 
and not very fortunate. 

The use of sculpture for mural 


decoration dates from remote 
antiquity. The Egyptians covered 
their walls with painted bas- 
reliefs, often countersunk. The 
alabaster carvings in very low 
relief in Assyrian palaces are mar- 
vels of technique. In Greece reliefs 
wore sparingly used, chiefly in 
friezes. Late Gothic employs 
diaper patterns, and the walls of 
Muslim buildings are often adorned 
with sculptured arabesques. 

A frequent method in all ages 
from the Aegean civilization of 
Crete, through the classical, 
Mahomedan, and Renaissance 
styles, has been the application of 
stucco, gesso, or other kinds of 
plaster, to form designs in relief 
on a flat surface. It is often com- 
bined with painting and gilding. 
The Alhambra and other Moorish 
buildings owe much of their beauty 
to coloured stucco. 

From the glazed brick of ancient 
Persia was ultimately derived the 
magnificent Oriental art of cover- 
ing walls with moulded and 
enamelled tiles, in which geometri- 
cal designs, flower patterns, and 
Arabic texts are employed. In the 
Renaissance age, Italian faience 
and terra cotta were extensively 
used in mural decoration. 

Woven hangings were used from 
early times, but tapestry is a 
characteristic art of the Renais- 
sance. Rich effects wmre produced 
in the 16th and I7th centuries by 
stamped leather, silvered and 
covered with yellow varnish. 
Pamted and printed cloth were 
cheap substitutes for tapestry. 
Oak panelling, often richly carved 
with foliage and fruit, was frequent 
in Tudor and Stuart England. Wall- 
paper gradually came into use in 
the 18th century, and was raised 
to a fine art by William Morris and 
others a century later. See En- 
caustic ; Faience ; Fresco ; Gesso ; 
Glaze ; Mosaic ; Painting ; Panel- 
ling; Plaster; Rococo; Sculpture; 
Sgraffito ; Stucco ; Tapestry ; Tern- 


restored, and other churches with 
valuable pictures. The museum is 
rich in examples of glass-work, for 
which Miirano has been celebrated 
from the 1.3th century. Introduced 
by Byzantine glass workers during 
the Crusades, the industry de- 
clined during the ISth century, but 
wa.s revived in the 19th. Pop. 5,800. 

Murat, Joachim, King of 
Naples (1767-1815). French 
soldier. Born March 25, 1767, at 



Jiet Oerafd 

La Bastide, S. France, the son of 
an innkeeper, in 1787 he enlisted in 
a cavalry regiment, and obtained 
a commission in 1792. Three years 
later he attracted the attention of 
Napoleon, and accompanied him to 
Italy, where in recognition of his 
services he was made general. Ac- 
companying Napoleon to Egypt, he 
distinguished himself at the battle 
of the Pyramids, 1798, and was 
given command of the cavalry in 
the Syrian campaign, being largely 
responsible for the victory of 


pera ; Terra Cotta ; 
Tiles; Wallpaper; 
Wood-carving. 

Mur ano . Island 
and town in the 
Venetian lagoon, 
Italy. It is 14 m. 
N.E. of Venice, 
forming a suburb 
of that city. The 
island, 5 m. in cir- 
cuit, once thickly 
populated and pos- 
sessing its own 
mint, is now 
largely occupied by 
vinevards. It has 
a cathedral dating 
from about 970, 
since rebuilt and 



Muiano, Italy. Rio dei Vetrai, the principal canal of 
the Venetian island 
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Abukir. Eeturning to France, he 
was active in promoting the con- 
sulate, and in 1800 married Caro- 
line Bonaparte, the consul’s young- 
est sister. He crossed the Alps 
with Napoleon, fought at Marengo, 
was given command of the army 
of Italy, and drove the Neapolitans 
from the papal states. In 1803 he 
was made governor of Paris. 

Upon the establishment of the 
empire, Murat was made prince, 
marshal, and grand admiral of 
France. The campaign of 1805 
found him in command of the 
cavalry, and as a reward for a 
series of successes, culminating at 
Austerlitz, he was in 1806 made 
grand duke of Berg. Later in the 
year he took up his old command, 
and fought with distinction at 
Jena, Hohenlinden, Eylau, and 
Friedland. In 1808 he was sent to 
Spain as lieutenant-general of the 
emperor, but after two months, 
upon Joseph Bonaparte becoming 
king of Spain, Murat was made 
king of Naples, under the name of 
Joachim Napoleon. The position 
was intolerable and led to serious 
differences with the emperor. The 
war with Russia, however, brought 
Murat to Napoleon’s side, and he 
was given command of the cavalry 
in the campaign of 1812. When 
Napoleon hastened back to Paris, 
he left Murat in command of the 
retreating army. 

Murat’s fears for his throne were 
increased after the Leipzig cam- 
paign, and he hurried to Naples 
and entered into negotiations with 
Austria. Allying himself to that 
empire, he attacked the French in 
N. Italy, but on Napoleon’s escape 
from Elba, he offered his services 
to his old master, and declared war 
on Austria. His army was routed, 
and he fled to Naples, and thence 
to Caimes, where he organized an 
expedition agamst the Bourbons 
who had been reinstated in Naples. 
With 200 men he landed in Cala- 
bm, at Pizzo, was taken prisoner, 
tri^ on the spot by court martial, 
amd on Oct. 13, 1815, was shot in 
the courtyard of the castle. Thor- 
a^hly unreliable as a subordinate, 
Murat ranks among the great 
(^valry leaders. Uow^Z^Life, A H 
Atteridge, 1911. 


Muratori, Lodovico Antc 
(1672—1750). Italian scholar, I 
near Modena, Oct. 21, 1672, ht 
librarian at Milan, am 
1700 was appointed librarian 
archivist to the duke of Mod 
Nearly 50 volumes of Italian 
toncal rnaterials which he coUe^ 
and edited are his imperish 
monument ; they include Re 
italicarum Scnptores, 1723- 


Antiquitates Italieae Medii Aevi, 
1738-42; and Annali d’lfalia. 
1744-49, the second book of W’hieii 
contains the 2nd cumturv canon 
of the N.T. hook.s know'n as th(‘ 
Muratorian Fragment. 'I’he “ fa- 
ther of Italian history " ditsl at 
Modena, Jan. 23. 



Murcia, Spain. Cathedral tower, 
completed in 1766, with, lelt, the 
16th century Chapel de los Velez 


Murchison. Geographical narru' 
in Western Australia. It is that <>i 
(1) A river which rises in tlu* Car- 
narvon Range and flows i^.W. to 
Gantheaume Bay. (2) A goldfiehi 
E. and iS.E. of the Sanford, a left 
bank atfiuent of the Murchison. 
Cue, its capital, is connected by 
rly. mth Goraldton. (3) A mt. td 
1,705 ft., in the Scrubby Range, 
E. of the Middle Murchieoii. (4) 
A CO. with a coastline at the S. 
end of Shark Bay, and tin* river 
Mmehison as its E. boundary. 

Murchison, Sir Roderick 1m- 


Born at Tarradale, Ross-shire, F 
19, 1792, he was educated at 
military college at Groat Mart 
and, entering the army, served 
the Peninsula War. ‘in 1826 
was elected F.R.S. and in 1828 
toured Auvergne and N, Italy w 
Sir Charles Lyell, and afterwa 
carried out geological tours in 
U.K. and on the Continent, 
reclassified the Palaeozoic to* 
and in 1835 suggested the na 
ouunan for the system first i 
ticed in Wales and later found 

In 1838 he pi 
phed his famous work The Sil 
lan System. In 1866 he was i 
pointed director-general of g 
logical survey, and he was pn 
dent of the Geographical Sock 

knighted 

1846, made K.C.B. in 1863, an< 
baronet in 1866. He died Oct. 
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Life, 


1871 Sff Silurian; 

Sir A. Uriknu 

Murchison Falls. Waterfall on 
the Whit. Niff. It i.srxini.Mo” 
himvira. uin-rr th(‘ n\vv drops in 
thri'c <'!tM‘.id<'.s to Lake Albert. 

IVXurcia. Mantiim* prt>v, of SB 
Spam. Between iMiennte and Al* 

, moria, on the .Mcdif erranonn S^* 
Its area is .•.({, m. slopes 

trom tfn' nmuntinns m tiu^ N.W 
whiMi ri.Nc in th.' Su-ria de Espuna 
to an alt. Aj.'jo ft., down to the 
fcca. In tie- eo.ut land to thep. ig 
a large iai.wMui. (’ull.-d (he Mar 
Meiiftr, \V<-}| \^a(ered h\ the Se- 
gura and t tiimtnrie.M, .Murcia is 
lertihs esprcially in the Huerta de 
.^luieia, uhf-re irngatiori is prac- 
tise<L J*he ehniati* hot and drj^- 
cu’ange^*, oh\eM, Muf'M, maize, and 
other eerrnls are gntwn, and mui- 
berry tn*e> eiilftvafid tor flu* roar- 
ing of Nilkvuu’mH. 'Lhe towns 
ere Murt-in,^ the <'npitaL and Car- 
tagena, the tiiHt Carthaginian 
poMHe.^.sion m Spam. Mureia was 
<KTupied in tmn by the Romans, 
the MtHir.s, wh<» math* <}{ it a king- 
<iom, ami tiu- SpnnmrdK. The edd 
Mooneh kingdom. 1223-43, oc^ 
n Kpoiuh-d einetiy \%ith the uiodem 
pro\H. of Murein and Alhaoete. 
B<»p. (hlMq 756.72 1, 

Murcia (Arab. .Mfulimit Mur- 
Mt\a). ( 'it \ ot Spain, t apital of the 
pro\ , of Mureia. H ''tand'** on the 
N.-gura river. 25 m. W. of th^ . 
.M< <lit»Tranean, and oB m. by rly. 
X, N.W'. of Cartagma. hitheceii- 
treofthe beautiful H uert a (garden) 
de .Mureia, it im tniwded in its 
ohier parf-^, biif the new are Wdh 
built, with fine t,treeti^, avenut^j 
and MquarfH. 'i’he eathodral, 
founded probably in ijHH, has s 
RerminHinu'e faeadi' nn<i a tower 
480 ft. higli. bi^lnqi'M palftOdA- 

in mgabie. and then* i« a Moorkh ' 
granary, now a picture gallery* 
i’iuTo in a large trade in fruit* ( 
An UHTian town ami a Homaiifd 
my oeeupied tin* aite. but C 
the preaent city waa founded | 
by Abd-ur- Rahman II, caliph ofLs 
Ci>rdt)va, in H25, afterwarda be- Jv 
longed to various Moorish atate^ C- 
and WiiH taken l»y the C 
1263, It w*a,« Iw’aieged by 
French in IHRf ami 1812, and to | 
Huffered frotn inumlationa 
carfhcpmko, Pop, {1960) 2 IS, 3m’ S 
Murder. In English law, 
unlawful killing of any perwtl 
under the omHm'a peace, wl^Jj 
malice aforethmight. A child 6'^ 
not “ in laiing '* until it haa ltd 
existence aoparate from its 
HO that to cause the death of aiU'S 
unborn chikl is not murder : hulfl; 
it may be the crime of cblldfvjl 
destruction under the Infant 
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(Preservation) Act, 1929. Un- 
lawful ” killing means killing 
without legal justification, he. in 
circumstances that do not amount 
to justifiable or excusable homi- 
cide. “ Malice aforethought ” 
does not necessarily mean actual 
ill-will. It may be either express 
where there is the intention to kill 
someone or implied where with- 
out any intention to kill there is, 
e.g., an intention to do grievous 
bodily harm. Formerly a mere 
push if by mischance it caused 
death was sufficient if it took place 
in the course of a felony involving 
violence — e.g. burglary, but “ con- 
structive ” malice such as this 
was abolished by the Homicide 
Act, 1957. 

Under that Act, murder, tor 
which the punishment m England 
had formerly been death, became 
punishable not by death but by lite 
imprisonment, except for a second 
or later murder done on a separate 
occasion and for '‘capital ’’ murders 
— i.e. those (i) in the course of 
theft ; (ii) by shooting or causing 
an explosion; (hi) m resisting or 
preventing arrest or escaping from 
custody ; (iv) of a police office]' 
carrying out his duty or of anyone 
assisting him ; (v) by a prisoner 
of a prison officer carrying out his 
duty or of anyone assisting him. 

Murdoch, William (1754:- 
1839). British inventor. Born at 
Bellow Mill, Ayrshire, Aug. 21, 
1754, he became an assistant to 
James Watt, 1777, carrying out 
many of .Watt’s engineering 
schemes. In 1792 Murdoch turned 
his attention to the possibility of 
using coal-gas or the gases from 
the distillation of wood, peat, etc., 
for illumination. He erected an 
experimental plant in 1792 to light 
his house at Redruth, Cornwall ; 
and six years later lit the Soho, 
Birmingham, factory of Boulton 
and Watt by gas, the first pubhc 
use of the new illuminant. He also 
made several experimental steam- 
driven carriages. Murdoch died in 
Birmingham, Nov. 15, 1839. In 
England his name was often spelt 
Murdock. 

Mures. See Maros. 

Mureidde or Acid Ammonium 
PuRPURATE. Substance which 
crystallises in prisms, showing a 
beautiful metallic green lustre. It 
was formerly used in dyeing, but 
has now been replaced by aniline 
colours. Murexide was formerly 
made in large quantities from 
guano, and can be made by acting 
on a solution of aUoxan and allox- 
antin by means of ammonia. Also 
known as Roman purple, it was 
similar to the Tyrian purple of the 


ancients. The latter dye was ob- 
tained from a genus of gastropods, 
Murex, hence the name. 

Murger, Henri (1822-Gl). 
French novelist. Born in Paris, 
March 24, 1822, he was of Cerman 



Eeari Murger. French novelist, 
author of Scenes de la Vie de Boheme 

From a sketclt. 1)]/ Gavarni 


origin. In his youth he passed from 
one occupation to another, includ- 
ing journalism, until he became 
famous in 1848 with Scenes de la 
Vie de Boheme. This describes 
with rich humour and poignant 
pathos the literary and artistic 
underworld of Paris, in which 
much of Murger’s life was spent. 
He contributed to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes and wrote other 
novels, including Les Buveurs 
d’Eau and Le Sabot Rouge, also 
poems and plays. Vie de Boheme 
was dramatised, 1849, by Murger 
in collaboration with Theodore 
Barri5re (1823-77), and w^as the 
basis of Puccini’s opera La Bo- 
hbme. Murger died Jan. 28, 1861. 

Murghab. River of Central 
Asia. It rises in Afghanistan, 
enters Russian territory (Turk- 
men S.S.R.), and, after flowing 
through the oases of Pcnjdeh and 
Merv, loses itself in the sandy 
desert of Kara-Kum. Its length 
is about 400 m. It is crossed by a 
branch of the Central Asiatic rly. 

Muridae. Zoological name for 
the mouse family of the order of 
rodents. It includes rats, mice, 
voles, hamsters, lemmings, and 
certain others. They are distri- 
buted all over the world, and most 
have naked, scaly tails. Most live 
on land, though a few are aquatic 
in habit. See Hamster ; Lem- 
ming ; Mouse ; Rat ; Rodent; Vole. 

Murillo, Bartolom^ Esteban 
(1617-82). Spanish painter. Born 
at Seville, probably Dec. 31, 1617, 
he was related to the painter Juan 
del Castillo, to whose care and in- 
struction he was committed. On 
Castillo’s removal to Cadiz, MuriUo 


vas compelled to join the street 
artists who hawked their wares 
in Seville. In 1642 he obtained 
money by selling coarsely exe- 
cuted but popular subjects to the 
merchants who exported these 
goods to Spanish America, and took 
the road to Madrid, where he was 
kindly received by Velazquez. 

Having returned to Seville, 
Murillo was commissioned by the 
friars of the Franciscan convent 
to paint a series of 11 pictures for 
their cloister, and began this work 
in 1646. The payment w^as beg- 
garly, but the paintings brought 
fame and commissions. In 1648 
he married a rich and noble wife, 
Dona Beatriz de Cabrera y Soto- 
mayor. In 1654, on the death of 
Pacheco, he was acknowledged 
head of the Sevillian school. A 
senes of paintings esteemed among 
his most celebrated works was 
begun in 1671 
for the church 
of the Hos- 
pital of La 
Caridad ; and 
three years 
later he began 
a f a m 0 u 
series for the 
Fran CISC a n 
convent out- 
side Seville. 

These includ- 
ed the Charity 
of S. Thomas of Villanueva, 
which he was wont to speak of 
as “ his picture.” He died at 
Seville, April 3, 1682. 

Murillo excelled in genre, and his 
realistic scenes from low life are 
preferred by many to his religious 
pictures, which are sometimes 
spoilt by false sentiment and lack 
of dignity. In the sack of Seville, 
Marshal Soult carried ofl a number 
of Murillo’s works, several of 
which remain in France. There are 
examples in the London National 
Gallery, the Dulwich Gallery, and 
the Wallace Collection. See illus. 
Andrew ; Annunciation ; Dice. 

Murmansk. Arctic seaport ot 
the R.S.F.S.R., chief town of a re- 
gion of the same name. On the 
Kola inlet of the Murman coast, 
it owes its development to the 
Murman rly., which links it directly 
with Leningrad. Projected in 
1895, this line was started 1915 
from Murmansk southward and 
Zoanka northward, and completed 
1917. Murmansk harbour is ice- 
free throughout the year ; the town 
has a fishing industry and a trade 
in fish products. Pop. 117,054. 

It was the base for Allied troops 
operating against the Bolsheviks 
in 1918-19 (see Murmansk Ex- 

K U 



Murillo, 

Spanish painter 

SfdJ-vortrait tn Earl 
Spencer’s Collection 
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pedition), and was later developed 
by the Russians as the principal 
base for their Arctic fleet. During 
the RussO'Finnish war of 1939-40 
it was the base for the Soviet 
attack on the Finnish nickel port 
of Petsamo. On Dec. 29, 1939, the 
rly. was cut by Finnish com- 
mandos. Alter the peace treaty 
Finland was obliged to assist in 
constructing a rly. through Marka- 
jarvi to link up with the Lenin- 
grad-Murmansk line at Kanda- 
laksha on the White Sea. When 
'R'inland joined Germany in the war 
against Russia, Murmansk became 
an important objective of the 
Nazis, who on July 1, 1941, launch- 
ed a heavy air and land attack 
against the port and occupied the 
outskirts. They were driven out 
by a Soviet counter-attack, and on 
Sept. 23 suffered heavy losses in 
another attempt to capture the 
port. Soviet naval forces based on 
Murmansk constantly attacked 
supply ships and transports at- 
tempting to maintain the German 
army. Murmansk was a terminal 
jwrt for convoys bringing muni- 
tions from Great Britain and the 
XJ.S.A. From this base Soviet 
forces advanced into N. Finland 
and took Petsamo from the Ger- 
mans on Oct. 15, 1944. 

Murmansk Expedition. Allied 
enterprise arising out of the First 
Great War. In 1918 this region 
was menaced by Finland, then a 
vassal of Germany. She had 
aheady bargained with the Bol- 
sheviks of Russia for a considerable 
enlargement of territory. 

In Feb.-March, 1918, the British 
effected a naval landing at Mur- 
mansk, and at Pechenga (Pet- 
samo), 100 m. farther W. and close 
to the Finnish frontier. In June 
British, French, and U.S. troops 
occupied the port and adjacent 
country. The Murman regional 
soviet at the outset not only 
offered no ^ opposition, but co- 
operated with the Allies for the 
defence of the rly. and territory. 
On their side, the Allies agreed to 
recognize the local soviet as the 
supreme authority, and undertook 
not to interfere pohtically. An 
agreement with the local soviet was 
ratified July 7, but two weeks later 
the central Bolshevik govt, coun- 
termanded the agreement. In 
Sept, the Allies pushed down the 
Murmansk rly., Kandalaksha be- 
^mmg their base in Oct., and from 
that centre, in cooperation with 
;me Karelians, they cleared N 
Kareha of Bolsheviks and “White’’ 
Finns ; later in the same month 
having advanced S., and occupied 
Kem, they dislodged the enemy 


MURRAY 

from the rest of Karelia. By the entering, though it has vWr 
end of Jan., 1919, the Allies had nexions at various poiuts^nn v' 
advanced along the rly. S.W. of course. Half-a-rnile below the in 
the White Sea, and early in March flow of the Mitta-Mitta is the Hum ' 
occupied Segeja, about 360 m. S. reservoir, one of the largest in 
of Murmansk. The advance con- world. The Murra.v irri.i-ates oT 
tinued, the Allies reaching Lake of the chief fruit-growino 'irpaV^f 
Onega, over 400 m.S. ofMurman.sk. Australia. Sre AustraliS in N V 

But already in March the British - •' “ 

government had decided to evacu- 
ate Murmansk and Archangel, and 
withdrawals began in June. A 
Bolshevik off'ensive up the rly. tol- 
lowed. Archangel was evacuated on 
Sept. 27, and the last British troops 
left Murmansk Oct. 12, 1919. 

Murner, Thomas (1475-1537). 


Murray, Sir David 0840, 
1933), Scottish painter. Born at 
Glasgow, Jan. 29, 1849, he painted 
miidscapcs extensively throughout 
Europe. He was elected R.A. 
1905, and his brilliantly coloured^ 
scenes of English, Scottish, andcon- 
tincntal landscapes became popu- 

^ TT ' 1, . Ee was president of the R.WS 

German ytinst. He was born at m 1917, and knighted thefollowiM 
Oberehnheim, Alsace, Dee. 24, year. He died Nov 14 1933 ^ 

1475, became a Franciscan monk. Murray, David Leslie’ IK 
and afterwards wandered from one 1888). British novelist and iouru 
umyersity to another. His satire, alist. Hduoatod at Harrow and 



D. L. Murray, 
British novelist 


Balliol, Ox- 
lord, he was a 
member of the 
editorial staff 
of The Times, 
1920-44, edit- 
ed The Times 
Literary Sup- 
plement, 1938- 
44, and as 
dramatic critic 
con tributedi 
regularly to 
Athenaeum, 


of the most virulent kind, whether 
spoken or written, was chiefly 
directed against the upholders of 
the Reformation, although he 
wrote much himself of the need 
for reform within the Church. 

Murom. Town of Vladimir 
region, R.S.F.S.R. It is 75 m. 

S.E. of Vladimir town, on the 
Oka, and has shipbuilding yards 
and locomotive, linen, and food 
canning factories. It w'as an im- 
portant commercial centre by the 

lO^oentury. Pop. (est.) 23,000. The Nation and ciinenaeum. 

’“3- His novels included Xto 

Bnrn 'nt 8 'i’t Hrido Adomed, 1929 ; Stardust, 

Born at Salem, Oregon, m 1892, 1931 . Re»enpv • ToU 

he graduated from Harvard uni- Three Cities, fwol^^Entor ThrM 
vers'ty medical scyol in 1915, and Witches, 1942 ; Folly Bridge 1945- 

mVif S Academy, 1 9, 50 ; Outrageow 

ments became instructor in modi- Ffirtunc 195‘> ^ ^ 

cine at Harvard University in 1928. n 

It was there that, in 1926, he, AmlTlRati 

together with Minot and Whipple w ® (1866-19o7) British scholair. 

had discovered the liver treatmL^ T,«r N-Sf., 

method for pernicious anaemia, tt in i«77 ’ 

for which the three of them shared Merch»nt 

the Nobel prize for medicine in Wfn A “'p’ f 

1934. Murphy was awarded the A! ‘f’ A Pyy.ssoyoii 
;rPhr,i.i.„. to to/h. p.l 


tiity, 1908-36, 
he was a 
trustee of the 
British Museum 
1914-48 ; 



lished a text book of his treatment, 

Anaemia in Practice, in 1939. 

Murray. Principal river of 
Australia. It rises in the Aus- 

tralian ^ps, and flows N.W. along ,a:4-4» • nre 
W atVin s 

through the. oK A international 

drinAta Hake Alexan- committee of 

anna to the Southern Ocean at intellectual 

Encounter Bay. It has a total cooperation 
en^h of about 1,609 m. and with 1928-40* chair- 

affluenS Include 

^:th T M union 1923-38, and subsequeu# 

Darling Rho mal^^ib co-president of that body and^ 

Dortanf fbr Hci ^ ^ successor the United Nafaoig 

able in a crrf-flt ®ries, it is navig- association until his death. 
but as a its extent, A brilliant Greek scholar, hem^ 

of its mouth nr/ sEallowness English verse translations reep^^ 
p vents large ships nizod as among the beat ever 


Gilbert Murray, 03IL' 
British scholar 
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of, e.g., Electra, Medea, Iphigenia 
in Taurus, Bacchae, and Trojan 
Women of Euripides ; Oedipus 
Rex, 1910, and Antigone, 1939, of 
Sophocles ; Agamemnon, 1920, 
Suppliant Woman, 1930, Persians, 
1939, of Aeschylus ; Frogs, 1902, 
Birds, 1949, ICnights, 1955, of 
Aristophanes. His numerous works 
on Greek Uteratiu'e included His- 
tory of Ancient Greek Literature. 
1897 ; Five Stages of Greek Reli- 
gion, 1913, 1925, 1951 ; Aristo- 
phanes, 1933 ; Aeschylus, 1940. 
He also wrote on problems of the 
twentieth century. He was awar- 
ded the O.M. in 1941 ; and died 
at Boar’s Hill, Oxon, May 20, 1957. 

Murray, Sm James Augustus 
Heivby (1837-1915). British lexi- 
cographer. Born at Denholm, Rox- 
burghshire, he 
was educated 
at Edinburgh. 
During 1870- 
85 he was a 
master at Mill 
Hill School, 
where he con- 
ceived the idea 
of a new Eng- 
lish dictionary. 
INIurray under- 
took the prep- 
aration of a dictionary on historical 
principles, based mainly on the 
materials collected by the Philolo- 
gical Society. The first volume was 
published in ISSS. The work had 
been begun at Mill Hill, but from 
1885 was carried on at Oxford, 
where the Clarendon Press under- 
took its publication. He was 
knighted in 1908, and died at Ox- 
ford, July 26, 1915. The diction- 
ary was completed 1928. Consult 
Memoir. H. Bradley, 1919. 

Murray, John. Name of a firm 
of British publishers. It was 
established at 32, Fleet Street, 
London, in 
1768, by John 
MacMurrav 
(1745-93), a 
retired lieu- 
tenant of the 
Royal Marines, 
who, acquiring 
a bookselling 
business, 
dropped the John Murray I, 
Scottish preHx publisher 

Mac. He issued the first two vols. 
of D’Israeh’s Curiosities of Litera- 
ture. His son, John Murray II 
(1778-1843), was London agent of 
Constable, had a share in Scott’s 
Marmion, started The Quarterly 
Review in 1809, transferred the 
business in 1812 to 50 and 50a, 
Albemarle Street, and pubhshed 
for Byron, Borrow, Crabbe, Jane 


Austen, and many others. The 
business was carried on by John 
Murray III (1808-92), John Mur- 
ray IV (1851-1928, K.C.V.O., 

1926), and John Murray (b. 1884), 
rnade K.C.V.O. in 1932. 

Murray, Sm John (1841-1914). 
British biologist. Born at Coburg, 
Ontario, March 3, 1841, he went to 
Scotland in 1858, and completed 
his education at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. Murray was chief natural- 
ist to the Challenger Expedition, 
1872-76, and editor of its scientific 
reports. He was the author of a 
number of books and memoirs on 
marine biology, oceanography, and 
hmnology. He was knighted 1898, 
and died March 16, 1914. 

Murray, Bindley (1745-1826). 
British grammarian. Born in 
Pennsylvania, April 22, 1745, he 
was a success- 
ful barrister, 
and, having 
amassed a for- 
tune during the 
revolutionary 
war, he came to 
England and 
settled at 
Holgate, near 
York. His Eng- 
lish grammar 
had a large sale 
throughout Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. He died Jan. 16, 1826. 

Murrayfield. Scottish Rugby 
Union football ground, situated 
outside Edinburgh, opened 1925. 
Scotland’s home international 
matches are usually played here. 

Murren. Pleasure resort of 
Switzerland, in the Bernese Ober- 
land. It is perched on a mountain 
terrace below the Jungfrau, the 
Breithom, the Bliimlis Alp, and the 
Schilthorn, 3 m. by cable rly. and 
electric tramway S. of Lauter- 
brunnen. Alt. 5,385 ft. 

Murrey on Sanguine (old 
Fr. more, mulberry-coloured). In 
heraldry, deep blood red colour. 
It is represented in drawing by 
diagonal lines crossing each other. 

Murrumbidgee. River of New 
South Wales. It rises in the Aus- 
tralian Alps, flows N. in its upper 
course through the Federal Terri- 
tory to the artificial lake caused by 
the Burrinjuck dam, thence almost 
due W. to its junction with the 
Lachlan, and, later, S.W. to the 
Murray. Of its total course of 
1,050 m., 500 m. are navigable. 

Murry, John Middleton 
(1889-1957). British joumahst. 
Born in London, Aug. 6, 1889, he 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital, 
and Brasenose College, Oxford. 
On the editorial staff of the 
Westminster Gazette, 1912-13, he 


reviewed books for The Times 
Literary Supplement, 1914-18, 
edited The Athenaeum, 1919-21. 
and The Ad- 
elphi, 1923- 
30. An ardent 
pacifist, he 
edited Peace 
News, 1940- 
46. As a lit- 
erary critic he 
had a lively 
style. His 
manyvolumes 

of criticism, Middleton 

philosophy, Murry, 

and politics British journalist 

included Countries of the Mind, 
1922, 2nd series 1931 ; Keats and 
Shakespeare, 1925 ; Son of Woman 
(a study of D. H. Lawrence), 
1931 ; Blake, 1933 ; The Necessity 
of Pacifism, 1937 ; Jonathan 
Swift, 1954. He died at Bury 
St. Edmunds, March 13, 1957. 
Katherine Mansfield (g.v.) was the 
first of his three wives. 

Murshidabad. Dist. and town 
of W. Bengal, India, in the Presi- 
dency div. The dist. is in the N. 
part of the Ganges delta, where the 
main channels of the river, the 
Bhagirathi and Padma, no longer 
flood and add silt to the alluvial 
plain. Silk manufacture is the 
chief industry. Berhampur is the 
h.q. Area 2,063 sq. m. Pop. 
(1951) 1,715,759. 

The town, on the Bhagirathi, 
was founded in 1704 by the nawab 
Murshid Kali Khan as the capital 
of Bengal ; it declined after Cal- 
cutta became the capital, and most 
of the old buildings are in ruins. 

Murshilish, Mubsilis, or Mue- 
siL. Name of two notable kings 
of the Hittite empire. The first 
reigned c. 1620-1590 b.c. ; captur- 
ing Aleppo and Carchemish, he 
advanced down the r, Euphrates 
to Babylon, overthrowing the first 
Babylonian dynasty. Murshilish II, 
c. 1345-1315, the son of Shubbilu- 
liuma, was also a warrior king ; 
detailed annals of his campaigns 
have been in part preserved. He 
extended the boundaries of the 
Hittite kingdom to the W., con- 
solidated his father’s conquests in 
Syria, and fought continual defen- 
sive wars against threatening hill 
tribes to the N.E. 

Mumt. Primitive people of 
Indonesian stock in Sarawak and 
N. Borneo, estimated as numbering 
250,000. Shortish and wavy-haired, 
they are coarser, longer-headed, 
lankier, ruddier, and less Mongol- 
ised than other Bornean peoples. 
Their customs betoken Philippine 
contact before the Kayan immi- 
gration. See Dusun. 



Sir James Murray, 
British lexicographer 
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Muscat, S,E. Arabia- The old iort built by the 
Portuguese during their occupation ol the city 


IVIurziilc OB' Mouezotjk, Cliiof do nob SjS Ui rnlo indicBto Uiny disoojsc 
town in Fezzan, Libya, and an im- or disorder, although often asso- 
portant oasis. The city, founded in ciated with indigestion, and if 
1310, was formerly the capital of disregarded will soon cease to be 
the ' Turkish administration of observed. In one form, however, 
Fezzan. It owes its importance to they may be symptoms of serious 

its position on the chief caravan disease of the eye. 

route from Tripoli to the W. Sudan. Muscarine. Poisonous alkaloid 

Murzuk was the objective of a raid found in fly agaric (A 7 namta m us- 
hv the Long Range Desert Group caria), and the fungus A. jr)antker- 

" ^ ina. It has been 

' - ~ ? prepared artifici- 

, ally bv the oxi> 

t ^ ^ j dation of ^ choline 

exports are pearls^ 

Muscat, S,E. Arabia. The old fort built by the Uo+ac • 

Portuguese during their occupation o! the city aares, ana nor. e, , 

its imports m- 

and Free French forces in Jam. elude rice, coffee, sugar, .silk.s, and 
1941, and was captured by Le- cotton goods, hut much of its trade 
clerc’s forces from the S. in March, has been lost to Matrah. Mu.scat is 
Mnsaceae. Family of mono- the re.sideuce of a British political 
cotyledonous plants, of wLich the 
banana is a well-known member. /*' 

>S’ee Banana ; Manila Hemp ; pH ^ 

Plantain ; Scitaminaceae. ^ 

Musaeus. Greek poet generally rrape 2 ius^>^Muscfesthatturn Oelioa 
known as the Grammarian. He is ! Jp^' the Head 

supposed to have lived about the Latissimus oM 

6th century a.d., and was the Sra 

author of a well-known little epic, mM 

Hero and Leander. There have ||N 

beenmany imitations of this charm- Tncep^ f ^ 1 1 8 1 % Jfl 

ing poem, notably that of Mar- 

Bom” at Mecca, he was employed 9 

by the Caliph WaUd I to complete « HF ^ 

conquest of N Africa, and by H? ^ ■. 

709 had extended the Arabian em- ^ , Wm 

pire as far as Morocco. He sent to pufsonthe^^ . H j 

Spain his lieutenant Tarik, who in greatTendonWm ^mCostrocuemius ^ 

711 secured mastery over a great FW 

part of the Iberian peninsula. 4chil!es or\ I \ f / 

Tarik was joined in 712 by Musa, Wt raises U Muscles the 

who overthrew Roderick, the tkeHeel mve the Foot 

Gothic king of Spain, hut was re- ^ ^ 

called by Walid 714, having been agent and consul. It was occupied 
Reused of corruption by Tarik. by the Portuguese from 1508 to 
Depnved of his command and sen- the middle of the 17th century, he- 
tenced to a heavy fine, he died on coming the capital of an indepen- 
hi^ay to Mecca, dent state again under a native 

Mu5cae Voh^tes. Term ap- sultan in 1741. To support the 
phed to little black specks, some- sultan of Oman, British troops 
thmg like flies which many people were in Muscat in 1915, and took 
see floating before their eyes. They part in defeating the disaffected 
are the shadows of minute bodies tribesmen, but these operations 
in the vitreous humour. They had nothing to do with the First 
sometimes give rise to alarm, hut Great War. Pop. 4,200. ^eeOman. 




IrapeiwS'^ 


Muscles that turn tjOid 


Gluteus \ 
moKimus u 

Biceps 

Muscle that 
pulls on the! 


/Achilles <?r f 
great Tendon ' 
That rases ^ 
the Heel • 


> Muscles that 
bend the leg 


Kneecap fjl 


iCostrocnemius 


Muscles tha^ 
move the Foot /■ 


M USCLE 

Muscatel or Muscadel (Ital. 
moscado). Generic term for wine 
derived from the parent vine of the 
same name. A highly alcoholised, 
sweet, rich wine, cither white or 
red, it is distinguished by a strong 
musk flavour. Muscatel vine is 
made in S.W. Prance, N. Spain, 
Italy, Sicily, Capri, Corfu, Crete! 
Cyprus, the Canaries, the Cape, 
Switzerland, and elsewhere. Of the 
French, the wiiite Rivcsaltes and 
the red Banyul.s are fine wines ; of 
tlie Italian, Lacnima Christi {q,v .) is 
the most favoured. 

Muschelkalk (Gcr., shell lime). 
In geology, middle subdivision of 
the Triassic .sy.stem of rocks. Typi- 
cally developied in Germany and 
many parts of the Continent, they 
are chiefly limestones rich in the 
remain.s of mollusca. The forma- 
tion is an important source of salt, 
marls, and gypsum. Rocks of this 
group do not occur in Gt. Britain. 

Muscle. Tissue possessing power 
of (‘ontra(‘tion by which, in the 
liighm- animals, movements are 
])(‘rfornu‘d. Mu.seles are divided 
into two main <‘la.sses : voluntary 
(or striped) musedes, the action of 
w’hieh is under tlu' control of the 
will; and involuntary (or unstriped) 

muscles. 

W Im muscles are 

attached to the 
ones and ate 
toor- Homotimes called 

consist of masses 
,^l f fibres, each 

fibre being about 
I m. in length 

HHEI t h e microscope 

the fibres are seen 
B|HB to 1)0 marked by 

B alternate dark and 

B WW Tailor's light . marldnga 

(the “stripes,”) 

Iffl and this form of 

M f W jh / muscle is in* 

H KjfaSus coriwsequencesome- 

y Ur times termed 

pLSL (ft “transversely 

W^tndons striatod ” muscle. 

Each fibre i? 


Isartonus 

Tailor's 

Muscle 


nihig/is 

aniicus 


l^nhie 
[_& Tendons 


Striped Muscle 

i ^ i .iw, 



'emlndipff 


Muscle. Top, diagrams showing 
back and front views ol the distri- 
bution ot the principal muscles ol 
the body and their mode ol action. 
Below, magnified portion ol muscle 
fibre snowing nerve ending 
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surrounded by a sheath, called the 
sarcolemma, inside which is soft 
tissue possessing the power of con- 
traction. When a muscle is stimu- 
lated by a nerve and contracts, the 
fibres become shorter and thicker. 
In some animals and fishes certain 
of the muscles are red, this being 
due to the presence of haemoglobin 
in their contractile substance. 

Involuntary muscles are under 
the control of a different part of 
the nervous system, and cannot be 
made to contract by an effort of 
the will. This type of muscle forms 
the muscular tissue of the heart, 
and is also found in the walls of the 
oesophagus, stomach, intestines, 
uterus, bladder, blood-vessels, and 
other organs. The involuntary 
muscle of the heart is striated, but 
the involuntary muscle in other 
parts does not exhibit striations, 
and is termed “ plain ” muscle. It 
is composed of elongated cells 
about l/600th of an in. long, each 
with an oval nucleus and covered 
with a deUcate sheath. &ee, Ana- 
tomy ; Biceps; Face; Jaw; etc. 

Muscle Shoals. Rapids of the 
Tennessee river in Alabama, U.S.A. 
They form a 37-m. stretch 260 m. 
above the confluence of the Ten- 
nessee with the Ohio. Until the 
First Great War the 134-ft. verti- 
cal fall, with rapids and pools, 
acted as a barrier to navigation. 
In 1916 Wilson authorised con- 
struction of two dams and two 
hydro-electric plants to provide 
power for making nitrates. Wilson 
Dam, at Florence, completed 1925, 
is 4,300 ft. long and has two locks, 
each 300 ft. by 60 ft. It raised the 
river’s discharge from 5,000 to 

500.000 cu. ft., and generates 

260.000 h.p. Construction of Pick- 
wick Landing and Wheeler Dams 
by the T.V.A. helped to provide a 
9-ft. channel. In 1933 Wilson Dam 
became a T.V.A. installation. 

Muscovite. Common member 
of the mica group of minerals. It 
consists essentially of potassium 
aluminium sih'cate with water and 
often some fluorine ; traces of 
caesium and rubidium may be 
present. The mineral occurs as 
white flakes, sometimes showing 
hexagonal crystal form. It pos- 
sesses a remarkable basal cleavage, 
which allows it to be split into thin 
flakes, flexible, elastic, transparent, 
and with low electrical and ther- 
mal conductivity. Muscovite is 
widespread in granitic and meta- 
morphic rocks ; commercial de- 
posits are generally found in peg- 
matites with flakes up to 12 ft. 
across. Famous deposits are in 
Bihar, India. Muscovite is used in 
electrical products. /See Mica. 


Muscovy, Old name for Russia. 
Derived from Moscow, it means 
the district around that city, and 
was generally used for Russia until 
well into the ISth century. 

Muscovy Duck {Cairina mos- 
chata). Species of duck, occur- 



Museovy Ducic. Tree-nesting duck, 
found naturally in Central and South 
America 


ring naturally in Central and S. 
America, but largely introduced 
elsewhere as an ornamental bird 
for lakes and parks. The birds live 
in the forest swamps, where they 
nest in the trees, and their food is 
almost entirely vegetable. The 
colour of the plumage is glossy 
purplish green on the upper parts, 
with brownish black crested head, 
neck, and under parts. The male 
is much larger than the female. 

Musculo-Spiral Nerve. One 
of the main nerves of the arm. It 
arises from the brachial plexus on 
the outer side of the armpit, winds 
round behind the humerus, and 
passes down to terminate in front 
of the external condyle of the hum- 
erus by dividing into the radial and 
posterior interosseous nerves. It 
supphes the triceps and other mus- 
cles at the back of the arm, and is 
also the nerve of sensation to the 
back of the arm and a considerable 
area of the forearm. Paralysis of 
the musculo-spiral nerve produces 
dropped wrist. 

Muselier, Smile Henri (b. 
1882). French sailor. Born at Mar- 
seilles, April 17, 1882, he went to 
the naval school at Brest, then 
served with marines and naval 
gunners before commanding a Q- 
boat in the First Great War. He 
was in charge of naval and coastal 
defences at Marseilles, 1938-39, 
went to Gibraltar in June, 1940, 
and later joined Gen. de Gaulle 
in England, being appointed 
commander of Free French naval 
forces and a member of the council 
of defence. He landed on the 
islands of S. Pierre and Miquelon, 
off Newfoundland, in Dec., 1941, 
and dismissed the Vichy governor, 
the inhabitants declaring for De 
Gaulle. The officer who chose the 
cross of Lorraine as symbol of Free 
France, Muselier was obliged to 


resign in 1942 oving to ill-health. 
Pron. Mew-zell-yay. 

Muses OR Musae. In Greek 
mythology, the divinities who pre- 
sided over the liberal arts. They 
were supposed to bo daughters o: 
Zeus, nymphs born in Pieria, at 
the foot of Mt. Olympus ; hence 
they were sometimes called Pier- 
ides. Mt. Helicon in Boeotia and 
Mt. Parnassus on Phocis were also 
associated with them. Companions 
of Apollo, they sang to his lyre. 

The muses were at first three in 
number, and nine in later legend. 
Their names are : Cho, the muse 
of history, represented sitting with 
an open scroll ; Euterpe, of lyric 
poetry, with a flute ; Thalia, of 
comedy and pastoral poetry, with 
a comic mask and a shepherd’s 
staff ; Melpomene, of tragedy, 
with a tragic mask, the clu b of Her- 
cules or a sword, and the cothur- 
nus ; Terpsichore, of dancing, 
with lyre and plectrum ; Erato, of 
love songs, with the lyre ; Poly- 
hymnia, of sacred song, of pensive 
appearance ; Urania, of astro- 
nomy, with a staff, pointing to a 
globe ; Calliope, of epic poetry, 
with tablet and stylus. Tho 
Roman nymphs Camcnae or Cas- 
menac were also identified with the 
muses. 

Musette. (1) Musical instru- 
ment of the bagpipe class, popular 
in France in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. (2) A small hautboy, 
whose tone resembles that of tho 
melody pipe of the one mentioned 
above. (3) A pastoral dance in 
duple or triple time. The suites of 
the 18th century contain musette 
airs, alternating with gavottes. 

Museum (Gr. mouseion, tho 
seat of the muses). Repository for 
the preservation and exhibition of 
objects of natural history, an- 
tiquity, science, and art, also ap- 
plied to tho collection itself. 

Museums are comparatively mo- 
dern institutions, few going back 
to the ISth century. In classical 
times museums in the modern 
sense were unknown, that oi Alex- 
andria, founded about 280 B.c., 
being a university building, al- 
though it probably contained col- 
lections of all kinds. The ext<‘nsive 
collection of objects of art and 
curiosities is not recorded till after 
the Renaissance. These early col- 
lections were known as cabinets of 
rare and curious objects, cabinets 
of medals, etc. Probably the 
earliest was the collootion of 
natural history objects made by 
Georg Agricola. 

Tho oldest surviving museum 
established on a sound basis is the 
Ashmolean {q>v.) at Oxford. Bacon 
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in his New Atlantis elaborated the 
idea of a great national museum of 
science and art. The first great 
typical collection was the British 
Museum, founded in 1753. Early 
museums formed by private in- 
dividuals were Sir Hans Sloane’s 
museum, now the British Museum ; 
Sir Ashton Lever’s, of the late 
18th century, probably the largest 
formed by a single person, after- 
wards owned by James Parkinson, 
and finally dispersed by auction 
in 1806. A number of museums, 
especially some of the larger and 
more important, were derived 
originally from collections formed 
by princes, nobles, etc. 

There are numerous varieties of 
museums. A very broad differ- 
ence lies in the bodies maintaining 
them, and they can be classified as 
national museums, which are 
maintained by the state and 
situated usually in the capital ; 
provincial or municipal museums, 
maintained out of the rates ; 
museums of a semi-public nature, 
maintained by universities, socie- 
ties, and schools ; and lastly 
private museums, maintained by 
private individuals, and some- 
times open to the public, as the 
King John’s House Museum, 
Pushmore, or the Wellcome His- 
torical Medical Museum, London. 
Private museums usually tend to 
become public museums. The sac- 
risties of some foreign cathedrals 
are often opened as museums, and 
contain ecclesiastical objects, and 
sometimes other specimens. 

Art and Science Collections 

Museums may also be classified 
according to the contents and the 
ideas underlying their arrange- 
ment. They are generally differ- 
entiated into art and science 
museums; examples of the varie- 
ties are comparative anatomy 
(Royal College of Surgeons), bot- 
any (Kew), geology (London and 
Berlin), eastern religions (Guimet, 
Paris), furniture ((3efirye Mu- 
seum, London), history of London 
(London and Gufidhall Museums), 
the evolution of man-made ob- 
jects (Pitt-Rivers, Oxford), folk- 
lore (Mus4e de Polklore, Antwerp), 
folk or open-air museums (Skan- 
sen, Stockholm), war museums, 
museums of archaeology, shipping, 
whaliog, etc. 

A very distinct type of museum 
is that which illustrates and com- 
memorates the life and work of 
a person, the museum building 
being usually the house of, or 
intimately connected witli, the 
person commemorated. Examples 
include the Shakespeare museum 
(Stratford-on-Avon), and Dickens 


(Portsmoutii), Borrow (Norwich), 
Wm. Wilberforce (Hull), Purer 
(Nuremberg), Beethoven (Bonn), 
Michelangelo (Florence), etc. 

The main functions of a museum 
are the collection and preservation 
of specimens and data, which help 
to widen knowledge by the investi- 
gations of experts, and the educa- 
tion and instruction of visitors and 
students by its exhibits and the 
method of display. Some museums 
now have a special portion set 
aside for children; the U.S.A. first 
introduced special children’s mus- 
eums. A local museum should 
mainly deal with the history, 
natural history, archaeology, etc., 
of the locality. 

By the Smiday Entertainments 
Act, 1932, museums in England 
may he open on Sunday in spite 
of the Sunday Observance Acts, 
even where there is a charge 
made for admission. 

Open-Air Museums 

Most museums arrange their 
exhibits to illustrate particular 
branches of knowledge, e.g. to 
show the types of British sea-birds, 
the ceramic art of China, the 
evolution of musical instruments, 
and the distribution of the various 
types, etc. A form of exhibit 
common on the continent of 
Europe is the reconstruction of 
interiors of rooms, to show the 
different types of building, archi- 
tecture, furniture, and modes of 
living at different periods and in 
various districts. Particularly 
noteworthy of this kind were the 
museums at Zurich, Munich, 
Amsterdam, Stockholm, Oslo and 
other centres. An improvement 
in this direction is the idea first 
started by Dr. A. Hazelius, at 
Stockholm, of an open-air mus- 
eum, later part of the Northern 
Museum, and known as Skansen. 
In this way national or local life 
and history is exhibited ia the 
most attractive manner, with 
whole buildings preserved and 
suitably fitted up and furnished, 
as well as other out-of-door 
objects, with also exhibitions of 
folk dances, games, and other 
pastimes of former days. This 
type of museum arrangement is 
common in Scandinavia. 

The threat of bomb damage 
necessitated the removal of most 
of the exhibits from London’s 
museums during the Second Great 
War ; only such as were too large 
for easy removal were left in place, 
protected by blast walls and sand- 
bags. Nevertheless, the London 
museum contrived a special ex- 
hibition for the 19C)0th anniver- 
sary of the city’s foundation. For 


the rest, the treasures were dis 
persed in safe {)lacos all over the 
country. Most of the paintings 
from the National Gallery were 
stored in a quarry near Blaenau- 
Festiniog, in Wales. Exhibits 
from the British and Victoria and 
Albert museums went to Eorsham 
quarries, near Bath ; from the 
Tower of London and the Wallace 
Collection, to Hall Barn, Bucks, 
and to West Wickham park; 
while other valuable national pos- 
sessions were kept at Mentmore 
and other country estates, and in 
the disused part of the Holbom- 
Aldwych tube rly. Continental 
museums, less cx])oscd to material 
damage, wore ruthlessly plundered 
by the occupying Nazis, and 
German collections, public and 
private, were enriched by treasures 
from the Louvre, from Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Florence, and Copen- 
hagen. With the development of 
the Allied air attacks, most of these 
were stored in mines, together 
with the exhibits from the German 
museums and aid galleries ; and 
this precaution has preserved for 
mankind treasures of incalculable 
value, for the greater part of the 
fabrics of the museums of Berlin, 
Dresden, Munich, Cologne, etc., 
were totally de.stroyed. ConmU 
Museums, their History and Use, 
D. Murray, 3 vols., 1904. 

Musgu Country, Former dist, 
of Central Africa, bordering on 
Bomu and Baghirmi. It occupied 
a portion of the basin of Lake 
Chad between the Logone and 
Shari rivers. The Musgu people 
are fishers and tillers of the^ 
ground. See Africa. 

Mush, Mus, OE Moush. Town 
and vilayet of Turkish Armenia. 
Situated near the Murad Su branch 
of the Euphrates, it is about 80 m; 
y. of Erzerum, or 40 m. W. of 
Lake Van, Before the First 
Great War it was the natural cen- 
tre of the trade of a wide district, 
and contained several mosque 
and churches. It was the seat of 
a R.G. and of a Gregorian bishop. 
Largely peopled by Armenians, it 
was surrounded by a number of 
prosperous Armenian villages. In 
July, 1915, the Turks, having 
massacred the Armenians in the 
neighbourhood, took Mush ato 
heavy fighting in the street^ 
Much of the town was reduced ffO 
ruins, and the surviving Anneniao^ 
were slaughtered or deported- 
The Russians drove the TurkI 
out of it on Feb. 19, 1916, bnt 
had to evacuate it temporarily 
in Aug., 1916, and abandoned 
in the winter of 1917-18. RqJ^ 
(1955) vilayet, 136,248. 
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Mushki OR Muski. Ancient 
people of Aryan relationship in 
Asia j\Iinor. The Moschi or 
Phrygians of Greek writers, they 
inhabited Mushku, the Biblical 
Meshech (Ezek. 32). Entering 
Asia Minor perhaps as early as 1200 
B.c. when the Hittite empire fell, 
they held central Anatolia against 
repeated Assyrian attacks. King 
Sargon in 709 defeated their king’ 
Mita, a name perpetuated in the 
Midas of later Phrygian history. 

Mushroom {Pmlliota campes- 
tris). Purple-spored fungus of the 
family Agaricaceae. A native of 



Mushroom. Spores developing and 
the threads that spring from them 


Britain and the temperate por- 
tions of Europe, it occurs pro- 
fusely in pastures where horses 
have grazed, their manure afford- 


which are at first salmon-pink^ 
become dark umber as the spores 
ripen. It appears in nature 
from May to December, but, cul- 
tivated in .specially prepared beds, 
where the proper temperature and 
humidity arc maintained, it may 
be obtained at all seasons. For 
this purpose caves, cellars, railway 
arches, and disused tunnels have 
been used ; more commonly they 
are grown in special houses, or in 
covered beds outside. These are 
prepared from fresh stable manure, 
turned and loosened daily until 
the fiercest heat of fermentation 
has escaped : then it is packed 
firmly to a depth of about a foot 
on a firm dry base, and boards 
on edge are firmly fixed along each 
side to prevent loss of heat 
and moisture. 

When the temperature has 
dropped to 80° or so, the bed may 
be impregnated by pressing in 
pieces of an old niu.shroom-bed 
or of so-called mushroom-spawn. 
These bricks are permeated by 
the mycelium in a dry and there- 
fore resting condition ; they 
should be broken into pieces about 


1 in. square, and dotted aU over 
the bed about 4 ins. apart. The 
bed should then be evenly coated 
with finely sifted loam to a depth 
of an inch, and beaten firm. A 
covering of litter will help to retain 
moisture and an equable tem- 
perature, which ought not to fall 
much below 50°. Slight winterings 
will be necessary to maintain 
moisture, but only tepid water 
should be used. 

When the mushrooms appear 
they should be gathered in the un- 
expanded or “ button ” stage, as 
the flesh is quickly attacked by the 
larvae of flies, which render them 
unwholesome. Poisoning b^^ eating 
mushrooms is due either to these 
being in a decaying condition, or 
to the appearance in the bed of 
definitely poisonous species, the 
spores of which were introduced 
with the manure. Numerous 
allied species of fungi are equally 
good as food, but cannot be grown 
artificially with the same cer- 
tainty. See Agaric ; Blewits ; 
Fungus ; Hedgehog Mushroom. 
Consult Edible Fungi, J. Rams- 
bottom, 1948. 


ing the most favourable pabulum 
for the plant. What is known as 
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the mushroom is only the spore- 
bearing organ or fruit of the fun- 
gus, the vegetative portion living 
in the ground as a ramification of 
white cottony filaments {mycelium), 
thriving as a saprophyte upon 
organic waste. At certain points 
upon the mycelium swellings are 
produced, which develop into 
small sporophores comple^iely en- 
closed in a membrane (volva). 

The old idea that mushrooms are 
formed in a night is fallacious, for 
the process may take many 
months. Under favourable con- 
ditions of warmth and moisture a 
rapid expansion of the cell struc- 
ture takes place, similar to that 
which occurs when a dry bath 
sponge is dipped into water. The 
sporophore bursts through the 
earth, ruptures the volva, and the 
upper part (cap or 'pileus) expands 
in umbrella form. Under the cap 
thin plates set edgewise radiate 
from the stalk, and on these the 
microscopical spores are produced 
in^ sets of foiu, aggregating 
millions. The commoner horse- 
mushroom (P. arvensis) agrees 
with P. campestris in most points, 
but is considerably larger and 
more strongly flavoured than is 
the latter variety. 

The cap of the common mush- 
roorn is white and silky, at first 
hemispheric, and later fiat, from 3 
to 5 ins. across. The plates or gills, 


Gerald Abraham, Professor of Music, Liverpool Unlv. 

This survey of the history cend development of ci> grecit cirt is 
supplemented by articles on individual composers, e.g, Bach 
Beethoven, Handel, Mozart, and on Orchestra ; Opera ; Symphony, 
etc., as well as on the various musical inshumenis. See also 

Harmony ; Singinp 


Music is the art of organized 
sound. At what stage in his 
evolution man began to organize 
the vocal cries of emotionalised, 
heightened speech — if indeed such 
cries did not actually precede 
articulate speech — and the per- 
cussive noises he could make by 
banging together sticks or stones ; 
at what stage he began to augment 
these sounds by blowing into 
reeds or setting a stretched cord 
in vibration by plucking it or 
scraping it : all this remains un- 
known. It lies far back in pre- 
history and we can only guess at 
its processes by study of the music 
of surviving primitive peoples such 
as the Australian aborigines. 

From the dawn of history proper 
we find man in possession of an art 
of music, already with symbolic 
associations attached to groups of 
sounds (military, ritual, emotional). 
With the heyday of their civiliza- 
tion, the Greeks had evolved a 
subtle and complicated system of 
music, on the theories of which 
we are fully informed, although, 
ironically, we know extraordinar- 
ily little about how it actually 
sounded. Nor do we know how, if 


at all, it was related to the music 
of the other Mediterranean peoples 
of the same period. We can only 
simmise with some confidence that 
a few centuries later the music of 
the early Christian Church drew 
upon both Hebrew and Greek 
sources. _ That early Christian 
music itself developed several 
species of chant ; the Byzantine 
of the Eastern Church ; the 
Ambrosian and its loss florid off- 
spring, the Gregorian, of the 
Western ; the Mozarabic of Moor- 
ish Spain, 

The great turning point in 
musical history occurred when, 
about the 8th or 9th century a.d., 
European music began to make 
use of different sounds simul- 
taneously. From that point on- 
ward, while the musics of the 
Eastern peoples generally de- 
veloped through (presumably) 
ever-increasing subtlety of melody 
and rhythm, Occidental music 
began to be a polyphonic or 
harmonic art, and its history is the 
record of successive attempts to 
construct polyphonic or harmonic 
edifices of sound in terms of the 
prevailing social conditions and 
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requirements and the resources 
available for performance. Each 
attempt reached a peak of tech- 
nical perfection and produced 
masterpieces in that particular 
style ; each ended by exhausting 
the possibilities of its technique 
and obliging musicians to devise a 
new one. Thus, broadly speaking, 
we have periods of pure style in 
which great masterpieces are most 
likely to appear, and transitional 
periods in which the debris of the 
old technique is mmgled with 
experiments toward the new. 
Needless to say, this neat pattern 
is frequently interrupted by the 
appearance of geniuses who often 
come too early or too late : Bach 
was a belated specimen of the 
style that culminates in his work, 
while the last works of Beethoven 
were fifty years ahead of their 
“ due ” time. 

Medieval Church Music 
Throughout the Middle Ages 
musicians were concerned above 
all with the basing of large struc- 
tures on the plainsong melodies of 
the Church. (The secular solo 
songs of the noble troubadours and 
Minnesinger, and of the common 
people, followed a simpler course.) 
The medieval Church composers 
ran their plamsong chants in 
mainly parallel courses {organum) 
or combined several chants, some- 
times with secular songs and words 
simultaneously (nioiets), and each 
development demanded or was 
made possible by an advance in 
the notation of music : methods 
of indicating first the relative, then 
the precise rise and fall of the 
voice, then the relative, finally the 
exact length of each note. The 
earhest master ” period of poly- 
phonic music came in France at 
the end of the 12th century and 
t^eginning of the 13th, with 
Leonin and Perotin. It was suc- 
ceeded about 1330 by the so- 
called MS novG/y in which (amon<^ 
other changes) the old church 
modes began to show some of the 
characteristics of the modern 
major and minor scales, apparent 
still earher in the songs of the 
trouveres ^ and troubadours. The 
outstan^g master of the ars nova 
was G^aume de Machaut, earhest 
musician to compose a complete 
settmgoftheMass. In the mi^S 
ol this period, and for long after 
composition was essentially a 
matter of combining strands of 
melody— performed indifferently 
by voices or instruments or both 
together or both in alternation— 
without overmuch regard to har- 
monic clashes. Successive refine- 
ments tended to smoothe out such 


clashes, while the tendency of 
ars nova to place the most im- 
portant part in the highest voice 
instead of in the tenor was also 
developed. Successive waves of 
polyphonic achievement reached 
their peaks in Dunstable, Dufay, 
and Binchois (early 15th centui'yj ; 
Obrecht, Okeghem, and Josquin 
des Pres (late 15th century) ; 
Palestrina, Lassus, and Victoria 
(16th century). 

By the 16th century, however, 
the high polyphonic style was no 
longer practised only in the music 
of the church. Important secular 
polyphonic forms such as the 
madrigal had come into existence, 
still half-vocal, half-instrumental 
at wall ; while instrumental music 
had developed parallel forms ol 
its owm, such as the fantasy. Key- 
board instruments other than the 
organ came into use, and the 
virginals, a species of small harpsi- 
chord, were specially cultivated by 
the Elizabethan composers of 
England, headed by Byrd. But 
from this time onw'ard the names 
of eminent composers multiply too 
rapidly for mention. 

The Earliest Operas 
The end of the 16th century 
saw the birth of important new 
forms: the opera and oratorio, 
always closely allied. Opera came 
into existence through the efforts 
of a group of Florentine amateurs 
to recapture the secret of per- 
formance of Greek tragedy ; they 
thought they had found it in 
what^ we know as recitative 
(musically declaimed speech) and 
the earliest operas, such as Peri’s 
Euridice (1600) and Monteverdi’s 
Orfeo (1607) consisted mainly of 
recitative. But Monteverdi was no 
doctrinaire even in Orfeo, and 
much more in his later works, he 
refused to submit music entirely 
to the domination of the word, and 
he injected frankly melodic ele- 
ments into his recitative, as well 
as interspersing instrumental pas- 
saps. This tendency for music to 
take the upper hand in opera grow 
continually stronger for something 
like a century and a half, parti- 
oularly _ in Italy, although in 
trance it was resisted. Since then 
1pm time to time “ reformers ’’ of 
the opera have appeared ie.g. 
Gluck in the middle of the 18th 
century, Wagner and Moussorgsky 
in the 19th) to reassert the im- 
portance of the dramatic element 
in opera. 

During the 16th century vocal 
plyphony lost its former nre- 
dommant position, though instru- 
mepail" polyphony lived on in the 
lautasy and kindred forms and in 


Dicir filter offspring, the fugue 
But side by side a new kind of 
instrumental music wuis asserting 
Itself : a mainly harmonic kind of 
music, disregarding melodic lines 
except in the highest and lowest 
parts (“melody” as popuS 
understood, and bass). The fillin/ 
m between top and bottom was a 
matter of more or loss artistic 
routine, seldom wwitten out in full 
but mei-ely indicated by fio-ures 
xmdov the bass {basso continuo] 
w'hich w'onld Ik? played simply if 
by a stringed instrument, with 
improvised chords if by organ or 
harpsichord. This texture was 
used alike for solo songs with lute 
accompaniment, for instrumental 
music in opera, for suites of 
dances, and lor sonatas (sets of 
generally four instrumental pieces, 
of contrasted speeds). ’ 

18th Century Styles 
During the first half of the 18th 
century this kind of texture 
gradually triumphed over the 
harmonic polyphony whose last 
great exponent was J. S. Bach. 
By the middle of the century the 
mclody-wfith-accompaniment was 
cornpletidy triumphant in the so- 
called galanl style, relatively flimsy 
in texture, considered by its ex- 
ponents to bo more t‘xpressive 
than the older music. The operatic 
overture or “ symiihony before the 
opera,” a set of three pieces (quick- 
isl()w-f|uick), had become so popular 
that overtures — or symphonies, as 
they now came to be called— were 
written iiidopendcntly for per- 
formance at public concerts to 
which anymno who paid could gain 
admittance — in sharp distinction 
from older music-making which 
had been either in ordinary living- 
rooms or in the halls of palaces or 
in the open air. In the galaifd 
style an old instrumental form, the 
concerto (in which different instru- 
mental groups or soloists were 
pitted against each other), began 
to take on a new form in which a 
soloist was pitted against an 
orchestra and seized the oppor- 
tunity to display his virtuosity. 
The orchestra itself, which right 
up to Bach’s time had been an 
ad hoc collection of instruments, 
now began to adopt a settled 
constitution, of which stringy, 
formed the basis, with the various, 
wood wind, hoims, trumpets, and" 
drums (at first only some of these) 
in pairs as regular auxiliaries. 

More settled and more elaborate ; 
instimmental resources made it ( 
possible for composers to indicate 
more precise methods of filling m ? 
the harmonic texture. The space-i 
between melody and bass could be.; 
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filled with instrumental figuration, 
so that the keyboard coniinuo part 
became redundant and died out. 
Similarly, whereas in private 
music-making (chamber music) the 
favourite instrumental combina- 
tion had been two violins, a cello 
to play the coRtinuo part simply, 
and a harpsichord to play it vith 
harmonic filling-out, the favourite 
chamber combination towards the 
end of the ISth century was the 
string quartet of two violins, viola 
and violoncello, which was self- 
sufficient without a keyboard in- 
strument. And the favourite key- 
board instrument itself was now 
the pianoforte, with expressive 
powers and dynamic range already 
far exceeding those of the harpsi- 
chord and its still weaker brother, 
the clavichord. The music of this 
period, above all its instrumental 
music, reached its highest develop- 
ment in the hands of four com- 
posers all domiciled in or near 
Vienna : Haydn, Mozart, Beeth- 
oven, and Schubert, of whom 
Mozart was also one of the greatest 
of all opera composers and 
Schubert virtually, though not 
actually, the creator of the modern 
song with piano accompaniment. 

Tlie Growth of Romanticism 
The “ Viennese classical period 
was succeeded by what is generally 
known as 19th century romantic- 
ism. Homanticism had many 
facets : exploitation of new or- 
chestral resources and much larger 
orchestras by Berlioz, Wagner, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, and others ; 
exploitation of the resources of the 
piano by Liszt, Chopin, Schumann, 
and Brahms ; opening up of new 
harmonic resources by several of 
these composers ; closer linking of 
music with literature and painting. 

“ Programme ” music, i.e. music 
that attempts to imitate or suggest 
non-musical happenings, pictures, 
even stories, was nothing new in 
the 19th century. Every genera- 
tion had practised it in one way 
or another either through more 
or less direct imitation or through 
associative sound-symbols. But 
the 19th century was not only 
fond of programme music, but 
linked its essays in it with litera- 
ture and invented a new term to 
describe this kind of orchestral 
piece : the symphonic poem. The 
tendency was carried to its furthest 
extreme towards the end of the 
century in the works of Richard 
Strauss. But the real keynote of 
romanticism was a kind of personal 
aggrandisement, most obvious in 
its exploitation of instrumental 
virtuosity (pianists and viohnists) 
but also permeating musical crea- 


tion. Composers no longer worked 
as craftsmen first and foremost ; 
they now wrote to express their 
personahties, wTote piano pieces 
that were essentially intimate 
diary entries (Schumann) and 
symphonies that were spiritual 
confessions (Tchaikovsky). They 
claimed the right to be free, 
despised working to commission. 
A similar form of self-consciousness 
led nation after nation to attempt 
to find its o^vn musical language, 
usually founded on its folk-song, 
instead of being content to speak 
an international musical language 
with an accent or at most in a 
dialect ; the movement was headed 
by the Russians in the mid- 19th 
century, while the Enghsh brought 
up the rear at the beginning of the 
20fch centurv. 

The romantic attitude, the atti- 
tudes of art-for-art’s-sake and art- 
as-personal-expression, gradually 
led through the first quarter of the 
20th century to a species of in- 
breeding, to music so refined and 
subtihsed that only professional 
musicians or leisured amateurs 
could understand and appreciate 
it. The composer wrote for him- 
self ^ or his fellows — and then 
illogically felt aggrieved because 
the layman ignored it, preferring 
a different kind of “ modern 
music,” the popular music of the 
American negro : jazz. During 
the 1930s this gulf between the 
contemporary composer and the 
lay public began to narrow, partly 
through a natural reaction on the 
part of the musicians, partly be- 
cause of government pressure in 
the totalitarian states where all 
art must serve an ideology, partly 
because of economic pressure and 
inducements (such as the large 
sums paid for commissioned film 
music) in the capitalist demo- 
cracies. How in the mid-century 
contemporary music is, if not 
popular, at least not completely 
out of touch with the ordinary 
music lover, particularly since the 



Musical Box opened, showing comb and 
by the clock-work on left 


latter for his part has so many 
opportunities to familiarise him- 
self with little-known music 
thi'ough radio and the gramophone. 

Bibhography. A History of Music 
in England, E. Walker, 2nd edn., 
1924 ; The Oxford History of 
Music, various authors, 7 vols., 
2nd ed. 1929-34 ; The Progress of 
Music, G. Dyson, 1932; The Oxford 
Companion to Music, P. A. Scholes, 
1939 ; Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians, 4th edn., 6 vols., 1940. 

Music, Guildhall School of. 
Institution for the musical train- 
ing of amateurs and professional 
students founded in 1880 by the 
corporation of the City of London. 
Its original home was a warehouse 
in Aldermanbury, and the present 
fine building with entrance in 
John Carpenter Street, E.C., was 
opened 1887 and enlarged 1898. 

Music, Royal Academy of. 
London’s oldest school for musical 
training, founded 1822 and opened 
1823 at Tenterden Street, Han- 
over Square. The present building 
in Marylebone Road, with excel- 
lent concert hall, was opened 1911. 
Diplomas of fellowship, associate- 
ship, and licentiateship (F.R.A.M., 
etc.) are awarded ; and the 
academy is represented with the 
Royal College of Music in an 
associated board for local and 
school examinations throughout 
the British empire. 

Music, Royal College of. 
London institution for musical 
study and training founded by 
Edward VII, as prince of Wales, 
in 1882, as successor to the 
national training school for music, 
and incorporated by royal charter 
in 1883. The premises in Prince 
Consort Road, Kensington, were 
opened 1894, a fine concert hall 
being added 1901. The college 
owns a valuable library and the 
Donaldson museum of old and rare 
musical instruments. 

Music, Schools of. Institu- 
tions for musical training in addi- 
tion to those detailed above are 
mentioned under the headin<j: 

School of Music. 
Musical Box. 

' i Instrument pro- 
; ducing music by 
mechanical 
means. Clook- 
. work, driven by 
. a spring, moves 
a cylinder from 
whichp.'ns project 
at proper posi- 
tions, and strike 
the ends of steel 
vibrators tuned 
■ - . ■ . . to the notes of 

barrel actuated scale, the 

vibrators and the 
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continuous steel plate from ivluch 
they are cut, and which gives 
them resonance, forming a sort 
of graduated comb. Mechanical 
musical toys of great ingenuity 
were made as early a.s the loth 
century, especially in the Nether- 
lands : in their present form 
the 3 ' date from the beginning of 
the 19th centurjg and are still 
ehieflj' produced in Switzerland, 
the country of their origin. Some 
of the larger specimens contain as 
many as 36 tunes on one barrel, 
and allow of exchanging barrels. 

Musical Comedy. Tj'pe of 
light stage entertainment especi- 
ally popular in Great Britain and 
the U.S.A. Similar to the operetta 
in form, musical numbers being 
interspersed with spoken dialogue 
presenting some sort of light- 
hearted love .story, it acquired its 
own recognizable conventions 
built around the stock rChs of 
juvenile lead (or hero), ingenue 
(or heroine), soubrette, comedians, 
and chorus. The heyday of 
musical comedy in England was 
reached in the first decade of the 
2ath century, with the London 
productions of George Edwardcs 
[q.v.) at the Gaiety theatre and 
Daly’s theatre, and such popular 
e.xponents of the art as Gertie 
.Ifillar and Huntley Wright. 

American influence and the com- 
petition of revue gradually altered 
its character, increasing its live- 
liness, giving more importance to 
the star performers, especially the 
comedians, and emphasising the 
spectacular aspect, though pos- 
sibly lo_sing some of its charm. 

Musical Festival. Music-mak- 
ing on a large scale, the concerts 
t^ng generally spread over more 
than one day. In England the 
oldest is The Three Choirs’ 
Festival of Gloucester, Worcester, 
and Hereford, founded in 1724’ 
and held annually in the above 
cities in rotation. Other import- 
ant festivals, held mostly at 
triennial periods, were Birming- 
ham, 1768 ; Norwich, 1824 • 
l^ds, 1858 ; Bristol, 1878 ; Car- 
(EflF, 1892 ; and Sheffield, 1895 
A London Music Festival w-as 
inaugurated by the B.B.C. some 
years before the Second Great 
V\ ax. Such festivals aim not 
only at the performance of stan- 
dard works of known popularity, 
but also at the encouragement 
oi British art, by commissioning 
native compositions, and occasion 
Mendds- 

sonn s Ehjah, Gounod’s Redemp- 
i- . *^^y"d®boume (q.v.) 
operatic festival was annual 1934 - 
-ly- An annual international 


fostiv.al was ojicned at Edinburgh 
in the autnnm 1947. 

A minor type of musical fcstiwil 
is the competition fc.stival founded 
on the lines of the M’clali Eistedd- 
fod. There arc many of these, 
great and .small, held regiilarlj- in 
different jiarts of the U.K., and 
even more in the U.kS..A. 

Musical Glasses. -Musical in- 
strument, consisting of glass ves- 
sels either selected for their in- 



Musical Glasses. An ingenious musi- 
cal instrument ol the ISth century 

From OJd En/iUrh Insttmrirnts of Mmi, 
Mrthtten .t Co 

trinsic notes, nr tuned by having 
water poured into them'. Pene- 
trating tones are jirodiiced In- 
rubbing the rim.s of the glasses 
with the moistened finger. The 
device, first known in the ]7tli 
century, was improved hy Ricliarrl 
Pockrich, an Irishman, and be- 
came a fashionable entertain niont 
in the middle of the 18th centurv 
being mentioned by Goldsmith in 
The Vicar of Wakefield. It wa.s 
Pirther developed by Benjamin 
Franklin, who mechanised it by 
mounting the glasses on a re- 
volving spindle, their lower edges 
being made to pass through water. 
Mozart and Beethoven w-ere amon<’- 
those who composed works for the 
nieehanised instrument, which was 
alternatively called the harmonica. 

Musical Terms. Terms used to 
indicate the various means by 
which a composer shows the pre- 
cise character of a musical work, 
they fall into different classes ac- 
cording to their nature and signifi- 
cation. The first has to do with 
notation, e.g. staff, clef, notes, rests 
bars sharps, flats, etc., and covers 
pitch, tune, and rhythm. The next 
Class embraces terms referring to 
the pace of the music, such as 
allegro, moderate, andanto, etc., of 
eqn^ importence being those of the 
thmd class affecting style, phrasing, 
Md eipressjon, such as animato, 
^ 21080 , brfllante, and the like, 
ihe dynamic class is oonoernod 


with the various degiees offeree 
iO![Uirt‘d. siu'h as ji. (piano = 

f.(forie..,ou,l,,eivJondo(inorl; 

mg), diminuendo {le.sseniiig) Ho 
■Many of tlicse terms, nith the ex.' 
eejifnm ot those in first class; 
may be (|uiililied |,v additional 
('■■ms. .sueh as un poeo =- a littfe 
(nil jioeo ammato rather ani- . 
mated), or non trojijio not too '' 
much (non tropp,, allegro = not ' 
toil fast ). Tiieu come the names of" 
voiecs, lustruineiils, etc., andnert,?- 
the terms used in re.sjicct to melody. ■ 
and liai-mony, such a.s .scale, inter-V 
val, consonanct-, dissonance, etO'- 
Lastly, tliereare])urelyiucchanicii 

I ilirections, c.g. voDi suliito = tuen'' 
over the ]iagi. quickly, da capo ' 
trinn till' licgiiining, and .so on. ' 
'I’Ih- usual language employed » 
Italian, beeanse in medieval days 
Uie gre.it eenfre.s of musical in-' 
struetioii were ill Italv. Tiiowords 
mdieatiiig style, ,)aee, etc., were, 
naturally tiniso in everyilay- use,, 
but they heciuiie <-onveiition'aIised. 
Thus allegro (gay) now equals 
quick, and andante (going or ' 
moving) equals slow. For over-a 
emit.iirv composers have shown an 
iiKTcasing inclination to use their 
own language. Comnili ICvoryman’a 
llii-tioiiary of Music, od. E. Blom, 
1946. . 

Music and Dancing Licence, 

Oflieial authorisation required be- - 
fore any place can ho used for 
puhlic dancing or music. In 
Jamdon tlie lieem-os are granted' - 
liy the L.( I.C. An oeciisionallioKiefr 
may bo granted. In Middlesett-, 
lieenet-s are i.sHued hy the oo. eouEs 
oil. In parts of the Horne Gountiqsy' 
mainly those parts within 20 
of^ London, lieenees may he ob- 
tained from the eo. or co, bife' 
couneil. Tliroughout the rest ot',- 
Itnglaiifl and Wah's tiio Ucenaoig’ 
justiees, i.i». the juatieos who grant 
licencoB for the sale of into-xioatk®'-' 
liquor, issue also the music 
dancing lieonecs, in areas in whi(|i_’ 
the i’ublio Health Acts Amea4-,' 
mont Act. 1890, has been adoptsdtl 
or applied. In some other aisai^k 
loeal Acts of parliament mafe), 
special provisions for that ajetji 
Whore the 1,‘ublic Health A^V- 
Amondinent Act has not 
adopted and where there are 
local Acts no licence is requirectf-ji 
Gonditions may ho attached few 
a licence which ijU-r alia 
relate to the structural arraa^fe 
ments of the building in which 
entertainment is to ti ke place. 
licence cannot be granted for da^-r? 
ittg on a Sunday although toi; 
licence may bo granted for a anjittg 
cal entertainment which does 4^**1 
infringe Sunday Gbservance-.* '^'- 
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Music Hall. Interior o! Weston’s Music Hall, High Holborn, predecessor of 
the Royal Holborn, from a print about 1865. Refreshments were served at 
the tables, while the chairman and his circle of “ gpded youth ” sat immedi- 
ately before the stage in the place now occupied by the orchestra 


Music Hall. Place of amuse- 
ment licensed for the performance 
of music, dancing, and varied 
public entertainment. It is thus 
distinct from a theatre, which is 
intended for the exhibition of 
stage plays. The variety enter- 
tainment of the music hall is a 
natural development of the infor- 
mal smoking concert, performers 
at which were regular frequenters 
of the tavern. The licensee of the 
premises next engaged professional 
singers and, making no charge for 
admission, recouped himself by the 
sale of refreshments to members 
of the audience between the items 


ling music hall artists to undertake 
regular tours. Its robust form of 
entertainment, owing little to the 
aspirations of culture and refine- 
ment but a great deal to broad 
human appeal in comedy, senti- 
ment, and sensation, made it the 
ideal entertainment for the so- 
called man in the street. But with 
the growing competition of the 
cinema and of revue after the 
First Great War the great da^^s of 
the music hall appeared to have 
passed, though the old tradition is 
still here and there maintained. 
Sir Oswald Stoll { q.v. ), who ran the 
London Coliseum, w^as said to have 


on the programme, which w'ere 
amiounced by a chairman. 

Saloon theatres attached to the 
larger taverns were the next stage, 
being licensed by the magistrates 
and permitted to charge for admis- 
sion to the entertainment, which 
steadily encroached further upon 
the privileges claimed by the 
lessees of the patent theatres. In 


killed the music hall by making it 
respectable. It is essentially Eng- 
lish in its development, though 
vaudeville in France and burlesque 
in the U.S.A. are broadly synony- 
mous terms. Coiisult The Story of 
the Music Hall, A. Haddon, 1935 ; 
Winkles and Champagne, M. W. 
Disher, 1938,* The Early Doors, 
H. Scott, 1947. 


1834 a performance of Othello at 
the Britamiia, Hoxton, brought 
matters to a crisis. The producer 
and performers were fined, but the 
consequent agitation led to the 
aboUtion by parliament of the 
patents, and to competition whole- 
some in its effect upon theatres 
and music halls alike. 

The first music hall of the 
modern type was the Canterbury 
in Westminster Bridge Road, 
opened 1849. Others followed, 
not only in Loudon but in pro- 
vincial centres, where such en- 
terprises as Moss Empires Ltd. 
established chains of music halls 
covering the leading towns, enah- 


Mnsicians’ Company. London 
city livery company. Originating 
from earlier guilds, it was first 



granted authori- 
ty over all min- 
strels w'ithin the 
City by an Act of 
common coun- 
cil, dated 1500. 
Later, dancing 
masters were 
also included. 
Under the orig- 
inal and subse- 


quent Acts it exercised control over 


the profession in the City until late 
18th cent. The company adminis- 
ters a number of scholarships and 


prizes and a fellowship in music. 
The cleric’s office is at 1, New 
Court, W.C.2. 

Musk [Mimiilns moschatiis). 
Perennial herb of the family 
Scrophulariaceae and a native of 
N. America. The above-ground 
branches and thin, opposite, ob- 
long leaves are coated with soft 
hairs which up to 30 years ago 
gave off the well-know'n musky 
odour. The plant is now scentless 
throughout the world. Its yellow 
tubular flowers have five lobes, 
and the stigma has two lobes, 
which are irritable and close to- 
gether on being touched. Musk, 
introduced to Great Britain in 
1826, is a favourite pot plant, 
easily raised from the minute 
seeds, or by division of the numer- 
ous underground stems. It re- 
quires frequent, copious waterings. 
HaiTison’s musk is a larger, culti- 
vated form. See Mimulus. 

Musk. Dried secretion from 
certain glands of the male musk 
deer {MoscJius moschiferus). Its 
natural purpose appears to be for 
the attraction of the female. It 
w^as long in esteem as a medicine, 
but now its major use is as a fixa- 
tive in perfumery. As imported it 
forms soft, greasy lumps of a red- 
brown tint, giving out the strong, 
peculiar odour always associated 
with the name. It can be dissolved 
in ether. Like civet, it forms the 
basis of many choice perfumes ; 
and in its naturcal condition is 
probably the most enduring of all 
odours — so long as the substance 
remains, the odour suffers no 
diminution. When newly ex- 
tracted from the deer, however, it 
is more repulsive than attractive. 
Artificial musk is used industrially. 

Musk Deer {Moschit^ moschi- 
ferus). Small species of deer found 
among the mountains of Central 
Asia. Usually found in pairs, never 
congregating in herds, it is about 
20 ins. high, has a greyish-brown 



Musk Deer. Young female of the 
Central Asian species 

ir. .S Brrrldijf . h\Z .s. 
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pelt, and in certain anatomical 
features approaches the antelope. 
Neither the male nor the female has 
antlers. The upper canine teeth of 
the male are about 3 ins. long, and 
project as conspicuous tusks. It is 
much hunted for the valuable 
musk, secreted by an abdominal 
gland, and used as an ingredient in 
many costly perfumes. 

Muskegon. City of Michigan, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of Muskegon 
CO. Situated along Muskegon Lake, 
through which the Muskegon river 
enters Lake Michigan, 39 m. N.W. 
of Grand Rapids, it is served by 
the Grand Trunk rly, and by 
steamers plying to Chicago. Michi- 
gan timber passed through this 
port until the opening of the 20th 
century. Now motor vehicles and 
machine tools are the major manu- 
factures. Muskegon has a good 
harbour, which exports fruit and 
garden produce. Settled in 1834, 
incorporated in 1861, it became a 
city in 1870. Pop. (1950) 48,429. 

Musket. General term for any 
form of smoothbore firearm for- 
merly used by a foot soldier. Mus- 
kets were introduced in the latter 
half of the 16th century. They 
may be fired by the percussion 
system or by a flint, or by the 
application of a match to powder 
in the pan, hence the terms per- 
cussion musket, flint musket, 
matchlock. The harquebus, snap- 
haunce, caliver, fusil, and carbine 
were in all essentials muskets. As 
late as 1867 the troops in India had 
seven different kinds of smooth- 
bore firearms, viz. two muskets, 
four carbines, and a fusil for ser- 
geants. The fusil used the musket 
ammunition, but was 1 Ib. lighter to 
carry. So-called carbines were of 
the same calibre as the fusil and 
about the same weight. The official 
manual on shooting is still called 
Britvsh Army Musketry Regula- 
tions. iSee Brown Bess ; "Firearms ; 
Flintlock; Fusil; Guns; Match- 
lock ; Rifle. 

Musketry . Art of shooting with 
portable firearms in general, and 
with the military rifle in particular. 
Accuracy of small-arm fire as a 
factor of military importance has 
been a gradual development of 
organized warfare. It probably 
attained its zenith in the S. African 
War. Every endeavour was there- 
after made to train British infantry 
to become expert shots at all 
ranges as well as attaining great 
proficiency in rapid fire. As a 
coTOllary , musketry was practi- 
caUy taught for the prone position. 

Ihe (^rman army, on the other 
hand, fostered rapidity of fire 
rather than accuracs^ for the gene- 


1 nis HVH- 


ral body of the troops, 
tern developed firing from the hip, 
standing, or kne(‘ling posit iojis as 
of at least equal value to the pron(‘ 

position, the 


euv in Lv.f.'S, 



Musketry. Standard 
practice target. A, 
bull ; B, inner ; C, 
“magpie ; D, outer 


troops aetU' 
ally' firing 
whilst ad- 
van<‘ing. The 
First G reu t 
War .sluiwed 
that, despite 
the use o 1 
fireanuH, tip- 
posing in- 
fantry w(‘r<* 
novert hel<»ss 


able to get into elose touch. 

In the Second Great War atit(e 
matic weapons, such as the Sten 
and Thompson sub-maehine-guna, 
largely replaced the rifle. Thew* 
had a short range, 50- UK) yals,, 
and were often uned when the 
firer was moving; ho much of the 
old musketry training gradually 
fell into disuse. The No. I\’ rifle, 
issued during the war, wan sivlited 
only up to oOO yds. and w'um not Ht) !>%• liundrtHlH of streanui 


inuring fOOO-10 the 

pop. iixToased sixfold ; m 19501+ 
uas 37,2S9. 

Muskogees ( Alynnqnin,Cr6ek3\ 
Nnrth American Indian tribe 
formerly ruling th(‘ (Veek con 
Ori^inMly immigmt 
froni the W., they were found bv 
British eolonists in the 17th cen. 
tury in (h'orgia and Alabama, 
whoH<‘ in.uny sea-mlets HUggesS 
their name. Tfie war, 1813- 
U. Cimt them ino.st tT their land. 
By u <’on\*wnmM‘. iHr>2, theOeeb 
rank(N{ in Gkluhomn as one of the 
fiv(‘ trilH«s. tmtU th^ 

nntionhfHKl eeastnl in 1906. 

In HH5 the numbm^ed 

IH.77B. Tlie Muskogex^ give theh 
name t<‘ the Mu.skngian family, 
which emiwares GhiekaHawa, Cho^ 
taws. Nat<diez. ntul Seminoleg. 

.American Inthans. 

Muskoka, Kegif^n of great 
natural l^'uuty in the UkeaW 
insula, Gntann, Gjinada, It oon- 
tains a ri\fT and lake of the same 
name. From .H(H) to 1,(KK) lakes are 


all n\aiiiihl(* for pannage by canoe, 
'fhe ri\er rises in the S,W. comer 
of A!g*>n<}uin natitmal park, and 
fIow.H ,S. to I.4ike SinuHMi, throng 
the K, fux! of latke Mimkoka. & 
it the South Fails art+ notabia 
Tfie lake in 2<) in, long. The region 
ia a rtummer camping ground for 
(anndiana and Americana, and 
{•ontains several hotels. Stoamecs- 
ply on the larger and tb 

n'gion, which in bv 


accurate as the S.M.I.i.E„ thereby 
discounting some of the akill of the 
trained rifleman. 

Musketry, Scmooi. of. .Military 
establLshment tor providing traiii* 
ing in the principlcH of rtlxKjting 
with the rifle. In Great Britain a 
school of musketry was eKtabliMhcsl 
at Hythe, Kent, in 1854. U In 
now a branch of the Small Arms 
School at Nethoravon, and thereat 

iMtructioti is given m the UM, oi ^ 

the rifle, revolver, bnyonef, Rnd {MMC. nmi ('.N'.R.. attracU v«. 
grenade. The courses were r+s tor^ tor hunting, angling, hcMiztinm 
models upon the adoption sue MuAk Ox {Ombm 
cessiyely of the Snider {IHGO), Iairg«* niminunt mammal, Fotaid 
artmi-Henry 0^70), the in the Arctic mgiema, ft is placed by 

Met ord, and other nflo«. At the zcK>logi«tH Udwetm the sheep sod 
head is a general officer known aa ox. hut U prtdwblv a tviH^ of sheem 

flavour. It is covers! with loM 
fm+wnlHh hair, and ^ 

wf+i f flattemv! on the for^^heiui. 

S E of Tulsa ^t ^ r^nge is now confined to the 

served by rlys. The 
surrounding district 
produces cotton, oil. 
zinc, and lime and 
industries include the 
manufacture of lead 
products, oilwell equip- 
ment. road machinery, 
and tents. There are 
a state school tor 
the blind, veterans’ 
hospital, and com- 
mercial college. A 
Bacone, 2 m. to N.E, 
is Indian university. 

Muskogee was founded „ . . 

hi 1 870 and became a ^ Speoiitt«i ot th« Hortb Amerkam 

mmmftttt toaa4 ^ Ar^o rttkwai 
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treme N. of America ; but formerly 
it occurred in N. and Central 
Europe, and bones are found in 
Great Britain. It lives amid the 
deep snow of the most barren re- 
gions, and seldom long survives re- 
moval to Europe. 

Muslim League. Organization 
of Muslims in India. Formed in 
1906, it had as its immediate aim 
the achievement by Muslims of a 
greater share in the control of 
Indian affairs. During the 1920s 
there was serious internal dis- 
sension, but in 1934 a measure of 
reconciliation was effected, and 
on the eve of the first elections 
held under the Government of 
India Act of 1935 the Muslim 
League emerged as a powerful 
organization. 

Under its president, Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah {q-v.), the league 
worked for Indian independence, 
but saw a danger of the country 
being dominated by Hindus. At a 
meeting in Lahore in April, 1940, 
a resolution was adopted calling 
for the formation of a separate 
nation for Indian Muslims ; de- 
spite urgent appeals to the Muslims 
to remain within the Congress 
party, anti- Hindu feeling grew 
among them and crystallised into 
the demand for Pakistan {q.v.)- 
Jinnah stated that, without pre- 
judice to later adjustment of larger 
issues, the league was willing to 
cooperate with the British in war 
against the Axis. 

The league’s claim to represent 
the 90,000,000 Muslims in India 
was warmly disputed by several 
groups. A number still worked in 
the Congress party for the estab- 
lishment of a unified independent 
state. But the influence of the 
league increased in vSind, Bengal, 
Assam, and the N.W. Frontier 
province, and in 1943 Muslim 
League ministries were formed in 
Sind and Bengal. 

The interim government pro- 
posed by the British cabinet mis- 
sion of 1946 to work out a constitu- 
tion for an independent India was 
to contain five members of the 
Muslim League balanced by five 
Congress members. On July 29, 
the league decided to withdraw 
support from the scheme and 
launch a policy of “ direct action ” 
— which led to mob violence in 
Calcutta, Dacca, and elsewhere in 
Aug. Sir Firozkhan Noon and 
other leaders renounced all titles 
conferred on them by the British. 
When the viceroy, determined to 
proceed with plans, nominated 
non-league Muslims to the interim 
government, the league came into 
negotiations, and on Oct. 13 five 


of its representatives were ap- Musquash {Ovdatra zibethica). 
pointed, though Jinnah declined N. American rodent, found chiefly 
nomination and his followers boy- in Alaska and Canada. The body 
cotted the constituent assembly. 


The establishment, by the Indian ' % 

independence^ Aet^^of^^l947.^of^a^ 

is generally believed to come from ‘7 „ . “ ,, 

M^=nl f Awn ATI Tiork whpre Musquash. Specimen of the small 
Mosm, a to\\n on tne li^ris, where North American rodent (also known 

the fabric is said to have been first as musk-rat), extensively trapped 

made. Marco Polo refers to muslins for its fur 

of silk and gold made at Mosul. 

From early times India has been with tlie head measures about a 
noted for its fine muslins, those foot, the stout tail is laterally 
of Dacca and Madras being speci- compressed ^ to suit its semi- 
ally delicate. There are also silk aquatic habits ; the hind feet are 
muslins, but these are of less partially webbed. Herbivorous, 
importance. it favours the margms of lakes and 

Musorgsky. See Monasorgsky. ponds, where in autumn it amasses 
Muspratt, James (1793-1886). great heaps of edible roots, reeds, 
British chemist. Born in Dublin, and sedges, often plastered with 
Aug. 12, 1793, he was a drug- mud on the exterior. Its burrows 

gist’s appren- communicate with this winter 
tice, and then food store. .Its musky scent-glands 
served in the have earned for it the alternative 
Peninsular name of musk-rat, shared by the 
War with both unrelated desman (q.v.) and the 
the army and Indian shrew. The musquash is 
the navy, trapped for the sake of its fur. 
'Having re- {See Fur.) 

ceived a small Musquash farms were started 
property after in the U.H. 192/— 28, but the ani* 
James Muspratt, a lono" chan- mal did such damage to river 
British chemist banks that an extermination cam- 

started the manufacture of chemi- paign was ordered, and it is now 
cals in Dublin in 1814, and in almost extmct. 

1823 moved to Liverpool, where Mussel. Name popularly ap- 
he began to make soda by the plied to a large number of bivalve 
Leblanc process. He opened works molluscs, but more correctly to the 
at Widnes and St. Helens, and common mussel. My tiLus edults, of 
made sulphuric acid. A friend the markets Abundant on the 
of Liebig, he undertook the manu- rocks around the Biitish coasts, it 
facture of super- phosphates and is found in great clusters attached 
artificial manures invented by that by the thread-hke byssus which is 
chemist. The founder of the produced by the foot. It is an im- 
South Lancashire alkali industry, portant food moUusc, and thrives 
Muspratt died in Liverpool, May best around the mouths of rivers, 

Jl 1 Ci. Q-r\ Q nnn n n P.A OT 



4: 1886 

’ Muspratt, James Sheridan food ; but it is liable to pollution 

(1821-71). British chemist. Born from sewage. Seven species ot 

March 8, 1821, in Dublin, eldest' fresh-water mussels occur in Great 


where it obtains an abundance of 


son of the above J ames 
Muspratt, he studied | 
chemistry at Glasgow $3 
and University College, 
London. He took a ; 
post under Liebig at [ 
Giessen, where he car- 
ried out researches on^ 
sulphites, toluidine, 
and uitraniline. Re- 




Mussel. Duck mussel, 
Anadouta anatina 


Britain, one of them 
■ — the swan mussel — 
sometimes attaining a 
width of over 7 ins. 
The pearl mussel 
occurs in the mountain 
streams of the N. and 
W. Fresh-water pearls 
were formerly highly 
valued as gems, but 


turning to England, he settled in they lack the lustre and beauty ot 
Liverpool, where he died April 3, the product of the pearl oystev. 
1871. His Dictionary of Chemis- The pearly sheVs of some fresh- 
trv. 1854-60. a standard work, water mussels ^xe used in U.b.A. 
was trs. into ]Elussian and German, for button making. See Moiiusca, 
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Musselburgh arms 


Musselburgh. Mun. and police 
burgh of Midlothian, Scotland. It 
stands on the Firth of Forth, 
where the river 
Esk enters it. It 
is 6 m. E. of 
Edinburgh, of 
which it is prac- 
tically a suburb, 
and is connect- 
ed by rly. and 
bus. The chief 
buildings are 
theoldtolbooth, 
town hall, and Pinkie house. 
Loretto school occupies the site 
of a chapel dedicated in the 16th 
century to Our Lady of Loretto. 
The industries include fishing, 
market gardening, and the making 
of wire, paper, and fishing nets. 
Musselburgh proper and Fisherrow 
across the Esk, where there is a 
harbour for the fishing boats, 
are united by bridges. The town 
has fine golf links and a racecourse. 
The battlefield of Pinkie is near 
the town. Pop. (1951) 17,012. 
See Loretto ; Pinkie. 

Mussert, Anton Adriaan 
(1894-1946). Dutch politician, 
iDorn at Werkendam, N. Brabant. 
He was chief engineer of water- 
ways in the province of Utrecht, 
1927-34-. In 1931 he founded 
the National Socialist movement 
in the Netherlands, soon making it 
a rephea of the German Nazi party, 
even to the use of the swastika. 
Mussert collaborated with the 
Germans on their entry into the 
Netherlands in May, 1940, and 
in 1942 Hitler conferred on him 
the title of Fiikrer. He was ar- 
rested by Canadian troops in 
Utrecht, May 7, 1945 ; sentenced 
to death by a special court in 
Dec., and shot, May 7, 1946. 

Musset, Alfred de (1810-57). 
French poet, novelist, and drama- 
tist. Bom in Paris, Dec. 11, 1810, 

the son of 
a war office 
official, h e 
was ad- 
mitted to 
the circle 
of roman- 
tics of whom 
Victor Hugo 
as the 
chief, and 
soon estab- 
lished bira- 
8^ as one of its most remark- 
able members. Early in 1830 he 
p^bli^ed Contes d^Espagne et 
dMtalie, wlfich met with a cordial 
reception j and before the year 
out his first comedy, La Nuit 
Venitienne, was produced at the 
Odeon Theatre, but was not 



chi( 


successful. The .set-back wa.s but' 
brief, for with La Coupe (d le.s 
Levres, and A qnoi rdvent Ioh 
J eune.s Filles, two short plays 
published in 1832, his iinjjortanoc 
as a dramatist was immediately 
recognized. 

Two tragi -coined ie.s, Andrd del 
Sarto and Lcs Caprices do iMari- 
anne followed, in 1833, and to- 
wards the clo.so of that yt‘ar ho set 
out with George Sand (Arinandine 
Dudevant), who was six ye.ir.s 
older, for Venice. The two w'riti'i'.M 
had conceived a passion for one 
another, but after a few months 
togetlier th{‘v .^(‘paiMled. This 
episode was fidlowed by a jK-udod of 
literary activity, inurki^d bv the 
production of some of lii.s finest 
work. In 1838 do Mus.set was ap- 
pointed librarian at the home 
office in Paris. A few years later 


he I.(*LMn to snflVr inmh in health^ 
but in ISh“> tmhhdird his delighb 
fni pn ‘\erb jday, 11 Faut quhme 
Porte H(»it oueerfe uu iorni6e (first 
aeted thiw sears l;it(T), and in 
ISt7 had ,'i sfaire ‘-lus'ess with Un 
(’.iprius He died May 2, 1857. 

Gr(‘at aiilv*' joj pead, dramatist, 
and story-uriter, de ,Mu«Het com- 
bined fej’sent paanitai and great 
lyriejd genius with the finest wit 
and rare dramatic- ability. 
years after his death George Sand 
published an aeeonnt of her liai^n 
with him, in the t<jrm of a novol, 
Kile vt Lui ; to which the poePs 
lasdher Haul ret(jrt<'d with Lui et 
Klie. .MiH‘-et'.s works wore 

publi.slusi III ten volumes in 1876, 
Con.suU Idle, P. de Muaset, 1877;- 
Ctjru'spondf'nee de (huirge Sand 
et d’A. de M.. P.MG ; Life, H. B* 
Sedgwick, IU32. Sand, George. 


MUSSOLINI: DUCE OF ITALY 

C. Iff. FrAnxero, writer on ItnUan AHairi 

T/ks success and if^nominioiiK dc.ith id /'V fttlutn du tutor who, 
seeking to raise his country to a hciyht of yjorv, pushed her into 
unimaginable miseries. See also Ahy)Sin}a : litilv; History ; 
Italy, Campaign in; and Hovraphies of Mus%olini*s lUiluin 
associates and opponent'^, Iiad‘< :lio i i'iano ; MatUotii, etc. 


Born on July 29, 1883, at 
Predappio, a village in the 
Romagna, near Ravenna, Italy, 
Benito Miiissolini was the son of 
a blacksmith. He inhoritoil his 
father’s socialist views, and after a 
short time as a school teacher went 
as a youth of 17 to Switzerland, 
where he lived three years, working 
as a stonemason and at odd jobs, 
and becoming acqiminted with 
political exiles. Returning to 
Italy, ho became a social ist 
agitator, and in 1911 wilh sent to 
prison for his denunciation of the 
Tripoli vmr. On his release he 
was made editor of the social int 
organ Avanti, a post he held from 
1912 to 14. A pacifist before the 
First Great War, he changed his 
views after it started, left Avanti, 
and founded the Popolo d’ltalia, 
in which he preached patriotism 
and intervention in the war. It 
has been suggested that Fnmch 
^old helped in this conversion. Ho 
joined a Bersaglieri regiment in 
19L5, and in 1917, while out on 
practice bombing, was seriously 
wounded and incapacitated for 
war service. The Caporetto 
disaster of 1917 produced a mood 
of defeatism in Italy, to counter 
which Mussplini formed the fam 
di combattimenlo — groups com- 
po^d at first chiefly of ex-soldiers 
which adopted the Roman fa$<m 
as their symbol, and developed 
later into the Fascist party, growing 
m strength in the chaotic situation 
in Italy after the war. 


'fhe struggle between fascists 
and cmnmmfi^tH went on for some 
t imt*. Only MusmoHiu imd 30 othe^ 
faseistH srenmi seats at 
clectionn of 11>2I ; hut on Got. 24^ 
1922, Udnro a f>arade of 40,000 
fascint.^i at NapIaM, Mussolini 
notiru'iHl th(’ govt, and demanded 
a new administration, with fivt 
jKirtfolios for his followons. Thre^ 
dayii later, with an organ i«atio% 
one million strong ladfind him, hi 
went U) Milan, orthwed a nntlori 
faHoi?4t. ri?^ing, and stagtv! a 
on Horne, he 
himwdf foUtJW 
ing lat«T by 
train when on 
Oct. 30 the 
king, fbarmg 
civil w’ar, in 
vit^ni him to 
form a govt. 

TIui» Mus- 
solini took 
jKiwcr. Not- 
withj»t4inding the many excess# 
of the KaacUt regime, the Itallsa 
m*op!o for long felt content wM- 
Mussolini. His rule wm 
the otiteet dictatorial. 
and obedience w&w 
enforced ; opponent* wore siknoedl 
public opinion was ooorml, and 
press was made an instrument ^ 
the regime (1926). Mussolini offcA 
kept fui many as nine rxirtfolios fe 
his own hands, acoordfing to hlit 
self privilegc*a oru^e reserved 
sovereigns, His title of addred^ 
was duae (leader). But indtisfaf.. 
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revived, efficiency increased, and 
— greatest achievement in the eyes 
of a nation labouring under a sense 
of having been treated like a poor 
relation at Versailles — Mussolini 
made Italy noticed abroad. 

His first opportunity to impress 
himself upon the world came in 
1923, when the Italian delegates to 
the Greco -Albanian boundary com- 
mission were murdered. Imputing 
the responsibility to the Greek 
govt., Mussolini demanded an 
indemnity, and when Greece failed 
to satisfy him, he seized Corfu. 
The conference of ambassadors in 
Paris ordered Greece to pay the 
sum demanded, an easy success, 
which proved the starting point in 
Mussolini’s use of the mailed fist. 

The “ Good European ” 

During 1924-34 he concentrated 
on internal reforms, the settlement 
of the Roman question (Feb., 1929) 
by the Lateran treaty with the 
Vatican being in particular an 
indisputable triumph for him. 
Events in the outer world enabled 
him to play the good European. 
In 1925 he contributed to the 
appeasement of Europe by joining 
the U.K. and France m the treaty 
of Locarno as a guarantor of the 
Franco-German frontiers. In 1933 
he induced the U.K., France, and 
Germany to sign with Italy a 
four-power pact which, however, 
was never ratified ; and when, in 
1934, the Nazis, w’ho had come to 
power in Germany, attempted 
their “ putsch ” in Vienna and 
murdered the Austrian chancellor 
Dollfuss, Mussolini responded by 
concentrating his troops overnight 
on the Brenner pass, thus staying 
the German hand. The following 
spring, he joined the U.K. and 
France in condemning Germany’s 
denunciation of the military clauses 
of the Versailles treaty. 

But, like all dictators, he was 
now itching for conquest. The 
authority of the League of Nations 
was at its lowest ebb, Italy was in 
acute economic distress, and a war 
against Abyssinia, “ to avenge the 
humiliation of Adowa ” suffered 
by Italy in 1896, seemed timely. 
Attempts by the League to solve 
the situation by negotiation failed, 
and in Oct., 1935, Mussolini went 
to war against Abyssinia. In Nov. 
the League decided that economic 
sanctions should be imposed 
against Italy, but the principal 
embargo, on petrol, was never 
enforced. The Abyssinian war was 
brought to a rapid and successful 
conclusion by May 5, 1936, and on 
May 9 Mussolini proclaimed Victor 
Emmanuel ruler of Abyssinia and 
emperor of Ethiopia 


The Abyssinian war left Musso- 
lini with a belief that the U.K. and 
France were unable to resist anv 
quick action by fascist Italy, and 



Mussolini. The Italian duce, seen 
at his study table in the Palazzo 
Venezia, Rome 


in a spirit of personal revenge 
against the “ democracies,” which 
had tried to thwart him in his 
conquest, Mussolini threw Italy 
into the arms of Nazi Germany, 
with which he formed the Romc- 
Berlin axis, Oct. 25, 1936. Musso- 
lini’s intervention in the Spanish 
civil war followed. This was most 
unpopular in Italy and drained the 
treasury without bringing any 
benefit to the country ; but it con- 
firmed Mussolini’s belief that the 
w^estern democracies were unable 
to resist an armed attack. In 
Sept., 1938, the British premier, 
Chamberlain, appealed to I\Iusso- 
hni to influence Hitler in favour 
of a settlement with Czecho- 
slovakia, and Mussolini was at 
Munich able once more to act the 
good European. Great Britain 
threw him a bouquet by recogniz- 
ing the Italian empire and signing 
an Anglo-Italian agreement. But 
France took up an attitude of 
antagonism, to which Mussolini 
responded Avith the cry, “ Nice, 
Savoy, Corsica, Tunis ! ” On 
Good Friday, 1939, Mussolini in- 
vaded Albania ; and on May 22 
he sealed his fate with the con- 
clusion of a treaty of alliance with 
Nazi Germany. 

When the Second Great War 
broke out, Mussolini maintained 
for nine months a policy of “ non- 
belhgerency,” miscalculating his 
chances, however, in 1940 by 
declaring war, June 10, against a 
U.K. and a France apparently 
already doomed. 

France was defeated, and Musso- 
lini had the satisfaction of entering 
Nice like a conqueror. But he knew 
nothing of the British mind and 
character, and had never listened 
to counsel. His attack on Greece 
in Oct. proved a catastrophe. The 
campaign in N- Africa at first 


went better, and Mussolini actually 
went to the front there, prepared 
to ride into Alexandria in triumph. 
But both liis and his German 
ally’s forces were eventually driven 
westward. Bv Mav, 1943, he had 
lost all Italy’s African territories, 
and vith the Alhed attack on 
Sicily in July the very soil of 
Italy Avas inAmded. 

The whole land Avas noAV seething 
with discontent, desiring only an 
end to the war. In an attempt to 
secure help from Hitler, MussoHni 
met him at Feltre on July 19 : 
Hitler demanded that the country 
should be CA'acuated as far N. as 
the river Po. He returned to 
Rome, and at a meeting of the 
fascist grand council on July 24 
(the first time since Dec. 7, 1939) 
it was moved by Grandi, according 
to a secret preconcerted arrange- 
ment, that the king should resume 
command of the armed forces. 
Mussolini, taken by surprise, op- 
posed the proposal violently ; but 
it was accepted after a day of 
stormy debate. Mussolini went to 
appeal to the king, only to be 
asked for his resignation and taken 
into “ protective custody ” by his 
former chief of general staff, 
Badoglio {q.v.), who formed a 
provisional govt, to sue for peace 
Avith the xAUies. 

Mussolini in Defeat 

Mussolini Avas moved to a 
winter sports hotel at the top of 
the Gran Sasso, highest mountain 
in the Apennines. From there he' 
was rescued by German SS. para- 
chutists, then picked up, with his 
rescuers, by a Fieseler-Storch air- 
craft, Avhich landed on a plateau 
near by, and carried off to meet 
Hitler in Germany. He did not risk 
a return to Rome, but moved to 
Salo, on Lake Garda, Avhere he set 
up a Cjuisling fascist republic, so 
adding civil Avar to the miseries of 
the Allied campaign against the 
Germans in Italy. He moved later 
to Bergamo and then to Venice, 
One of the first acts of his ncAv 
“ government ” Avas to prescribe 
the death penalty for violation of 
the fascist oath of loyalty to the 
duce^ and under this the members 
of the fascist grand council who 
had voted against him on July 24 
were tried at Verona — all except 
six in their absence. Ciano, 
his son-in-law, de Bono, and three 
others were shot Jan. 11, 1944. 

When the German surrender in 
Italy Avas near, Mussolini tried to 
escape to SAVitzerland. He was 
captured April 28, 1945, by Italian 
partisans at Dongo, Lake Como, 
taken to the near-by village of 
Giuliano di Mezzegare, and there 
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shot after a 10 minutes’ trial, 
together with his 25 -year- old 
mistress Clara Petacci and 
members of his “ government 


12 


Second Great War. Moderately 
successful with the Allison eiiLdnt' 
on its introduction into stpiadron 
service in lOdl, the Mustang was 
'cred with the British -de- 


lh£im '^m"cS^:^.“thatTf iWd Mo, .in, ami ho 

Clara^etacei were taken to Milan canm dllu.m 

find hnner heads downward in the fighter, ihe U.b. aiim, to \vn m 
ana nung ^ ^ ^ „„„ n.« the 


Ka.za Loreto. His body, buried ^^e Mustang was toowm 

effeeti venc'HS as a 


in a secret unmarked 
grave in a Milan 
cemetery, was e x - 
burned a year later 
by fanatical fascists. 
It was found in Aug. 
in the Carthusian 
monastery of Pavia 
and reburied 
secretly. In 1957 it 
was moved to the 
family grave at San 
Cassiano. 

Thus ended Be- 
nito Mussolini, the 
duce. once idolised by 
the Itahan people, 
a man in whom 



Mustard. Foliage, flowers, 
and seedpods of charlock 


long-range (‘scort by 
fitting dro{) tanks. 
Top speed of th(‘ 
Mustang without 
these tanks was 47d 
m.p.h. After th<' 
war came tho P-H2 
Boublv Mustang, 
with two eiigine.s and 
two tail-carrying 
booms. *SVe Aero- 
plane ilhiH. p. IIU. 

Mustard 
sica). Nam(‘ givm 
to annual herbs 
of the family 


intelligence was misguided by am- Cruciferae. They are nativi^s of 
bition and vanity, imagination Europe, Asia, and M. Africa. I hei'e 
thwarted by his passions. His are three Britisli HiK'cics known an 
greatest error was perhaps that he mustards — black [fL nUjra), wdd 
deluded himself into believing mustard or charlock (/^. 
that he could resurrect the glories and white (/k alba). Th(W‘ an* by 
of ancient Rome, although Italy some authors scjiaratiMl consti* 
was poor by comparison with those tutc tho genus Sinapis. They arti 
he made his enemies, whereas bristly, branching plants from 1 ft. 
Rome had been wealthy. What- to 3 ft. in height, with vanously 
ever the value of the technical and lobed loaves and yellow flowers, 
industrial improvements he intro- and long rounded seed pods. In 
duced into Italy in his earlier the black mustard these stand 
years; he left her ruined. His pri- erect and close to tho stem ; the 
vate life was one of notorious prefix has roforenco to the dark 
irregularities. Physically, he was coloured soods. In the othcT npo- 
short, but with a striking face and cies tho pods stand out from the 
magnetic eyes; and although in stem, and tho seeds, which in 
his time of success inclined to cor- charlock are brown, arc in white 
pulence, he liked to display great mustard yellow, 
activity, riding, motoring, and Tho salad mustard and cross 

piloting his own plane. consists of young plants of both 

Bibliography. Official Life, O. species in the seed-leaf stage. 

i Tlio standard for muaterds wm 

S- defined by an order 1D44. 

1946 ; M. ; Twil ght and Fall, Brown mustard flour means 

R. Dorabrowski. 1956. the product obtained by grinding 

Mussorgsky. See Moussorgsky. whole seeds of B. nigra or R. juncea, 
Mustagh. See Karakoram. . or a mixture of them, “ Whito 
^ Mustagh-ata. Mt. peak in the mustard flour ” is defined as the 
extreme W. of Sinkiang, China, product obtained by grinding 
An E. outlier of the Pamirs {q.v.) whole seeds of Sinapis alba. The 
it reaches an alt. of 25,760 ft. standard for mustard, compound 
Mustang (Span, mostrenco. a mustard, or mustard condiment is 
strayer). Name applied to the wild specified in the sch<‘dule to the 
horse found on the prairies of order as of such composition as to 
Mexico and California. They are yield not loss than 0*36 p.o. of 
not natives, but believed to be the allyl isothiooyanatc after macora- 
descendants of horses introduced tion with water for two hours at 
from Europe by the Spaniards at 37° C. If amylaceous flours and 
the time of their conquest in the spices are used the proportion must 
16th century. See Horse. not exceed 20 p.c. cy weight# 

^ Mustang. Single-seat fighter Mustard Gas. The use of this 
^craft designed by the North asphyxiating chemical is described 
American Aviation co. in the under Chemical Warfare. 


mutation 

Mustard Oil. An csKimtial oil 
a enltnirh-ss luprid with a {mngent 
Hincll. whicli (‘auscs a how of tears 
an<i blisters the .skin if allowed to 
remain nn it for a .short time. Rig 
obtained from the st'ed.s of black 
mnstiu'tl, hrri.'^Mica nigra, and con- 
tains a higli proportion of allyl 
iHothiticyanate. Artitieial oil of 
mn.Htar(t obtain<*d by floating allyl 
bromuU*. in ah’oiiol veith potassium 
t hioeyanati*, is largely used in 
j)Iaee of the natural oil, 

Mustelidac. Family of car- 
nivorouH mammalH, comprising the 
weas»*l tnb«*. U in<;l tides the 
weiLsels, mart(*nH, pilecats, stoats, 
.skunk.s, badgers, otP'rs, etc. 

Muswell Hill. Riwdential 
distrii’t of London. In tfu* county 
of Middlesex, it lies to tlu' N. of 
Higligatt' an<l the E. of Idnchlcy. 
d'fie name sm derived from a well at 
tho top of the fiill, one of the low 
range* rnuniiig tiimugh the county. 

It iH Well nerved by rly. and other 
forms of I.s)ndon 'rranHjK)rt. In 
th<* district is Alexamira Palace 
(</.e. }, whili* many Scots have 
mn^io their homes here. 

MuswcU Hill Murder. British 
murder case. On ifu* morning of 
Fell. M, iSiHl, H<>nrv Smith was 
found lying dead in the kitrhon of 
his Itouw', .Mnsvvf'li Lodge, N, 
Londms, and from the sufe £100 in 
g<dd woH missing. In the kitchen 
was fomiri a toy buirH-eyo lantern, 
the profverty of tlm brother-indaw 
of one Albi*rt Millhom. He and 
an asHoruaie, Hi-iiry Fttwler, were 
missing, and also fouml to have 
Insm well supplied witli money 
after the outrage. They were 
trars’d to Bath ami captured after 
a «t niggle. MillHom made a state- 
ment putting the idume for the 
rminler and tlie r<d)l«Ty on Fowler. 
Wlnle awaiting the jury's verdict, 
Fowler made an attack on Mill- 
eom in the dm;k and almost mur- 
cier«’d him. Both men wert^ hanged. 

Mut« F.gyptian gtsldess. Ftorm- 
ing with her c<insori Amendtaaod 
her »on Khonsn the Theban triad, 
«ho ha.<i her chief t-empio B. 
Karnak. Mistreoii of the sky, ehe 
apfx’ara in human form wearing i 
vidtun^ hoiwl-dn^jis and the donob 
crown of Egypt. Karnak. 

Mutation* Tenn applied to 
sudden apjH^aranoe of a naw 
character in a race of organUias, 
It waa applied by do Varies afe 
the end oi tho 18th century to 
new forms of ihmdyra Lafnoifh 
iam ap|»earing on waste land 
nmr AmsU^rdiun and suloioqucnfcly 
among offspring of normal plantf 
raised under controlled conditioaa 
D© VHm found the mata£rf» 
(new forms) tsmld i>aa» th9^ 
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peculiarities on. Because of this, 
and the marked differences between 
the mutants and their parents, 
he concluded that evolution occurs 
by sudden steps rather than by 
the slow accumulation of small 
differences suggested by Darwin- 

Unexpected forms having 
markedly new characteristics have 
for long been known to horti- 
culturists as sports ; and the 
appearance of new characters is 
not uncommon in both plants and 
animals. Many such mutants 
are found to differ from the 
original stock in their chromosome 
complements, e.g. by the presence 
of extra members or even addi- 
tional sets of chromosomes. Other 
mutants yield genetical evidence of 
a change having occurred in one 
or other of their genes, a change 
probably comparable to a change 
in chemical constitution and 
called a gene mutation. See 
Evolution. 

Mute (Lat. mutus, dumb). Word 
used in several connotations. 
Primarily it denotes a person con- 
genitally lacking the power of 
speech, or who has been deprived 
of it by long continued deafness, 
then called a deaf mute. {See 
Deafness.) The term is also ap- 
plied to a person w'-ho, though able, 
refuses to speak, and specifically in 
law to one who “ stands mute.” 

If a prisoner, called on to plead 
guilty or not guilty, makes no 
answer, a jury decides whether he 
is mute of malice or by visitation 
of God, If he is found mute of 
malice a plea of not guilty is 
entered and he is tried. If he is 
found mute by visitation of God 
the jury next decides whether he is 
fit to plead ; if so, he may plead by 
signs or writing ; if not, he may be 
detained during the king’s pleasure. 

An old funeral custom in Great 
Britain, now almost obsolete, was 
the presence of attendants sup- 
plied by the undertaker and called 
mutes. Wearing voluminous black 
cloaks and crepe bands hanging 
from their hats, they stood outside 
the door of the house from which 
the corpse was to be brought, hold- 
ing staves tied up with large black 
bows and streamers. These figures 
were survivals from ancient Ro- 
man funeral ceremonial at which 
black-garbed officials, called lie- 
tores, attended the undertaker or 
master of the ceremonies, called 
designator, and marched with him 
beside the corpse to the place of 
burning or burial outside the city. 

In music, mute is the name of a 
mechanical device for softening or 
deadening the sound of an instru- 
ment. For stringed instruments 


of the violin family the apparatus 
IS of wood or ivory, and is affixed 
to the bridge ; while on instru- 
ments such as the piano it is a pad 
applied by a pedal arrangement. 
In brass instruments it lakes the 
form of a leather pad inserted in 
the bell. The words coyi sordini, 
or muta, indicate when the mute 
is to be employed, and senza sordini 
w’hen it is to be discontinued. 

In phdology, mute is the term 
applied to letters which are not 
pronounced, such as b in dumb, 
and to consonants whose sound is 
abruptly checked by complete 
closure of the vocal organs. Mutes 
are voiced — b, d, g — and unvoiced 
— -p, t, k. 

Mutilation (Lat. mutilare, to 
lop off). In anthropology, a bodily 
disfigurement effected under social 
sanction. Practised throughout 
human history, it is an artifice 
having anamuletic, ornamental, or 
useful purpose. It is prompted by 
self-consciousness, desire for social 
distinction, magico-religious or 
hygienic considerations, or inex- 
plicable tradition, and is often 
attended by rigid ceremonial ob- 
servances. Distinguishable from 
the penal disfigurement of slaves, 
captives, and criminals, and the 
austerities of religious ascetics, it 
is usually intended to attract, not 
to repel, ranking as a mode of per- 
sonal enliancement or decoration. 

MIJTIL.4.TION Customs. Skin- 
mutilations include shaving and 
eradication of hair, even to the 
eyebrows, raising of scars by cut- 
ting or burning, often as tribal 
badges, and puncturing of designs 
by needle-tattooing, especially in 
E. Asia. Amulets may be em- 
bedded in artificial warts. Chinese 
ascetics affect elongated fingernails. 

Finger-joint amputation, at- 
tested by Palaeolithic cave-draw- 
ings, is widely practised in abori- 
ginal Australia and S. Africa for 
m ourning ; in Mysore as a birth- 
custom and later symbolically ; in 
Tonga and Damaraland in time 
of sickness ; and among the Man- 
dan Indians as an initiation rite. 
The former foot-compression of 
high-born Chinese women may be 
compared with the deformity 
occasioned by high-heeled shoes in 
Western civilization. Constriction 
of the waist or limbs by irremov- 
able rings or bands, and breast 
elongation occur. The Nilotic 
Lango in E. Uganda pierce the 
navel for brass rings and bead 
ornaments. 

Head - deformation has been 
widely practised since Neolithic 
times. Polynesian noses are often 
flattened. The upper ears may 


have 13 punctures, as in India, or 
the lobes be punctured and dis- 
tended until they rest upon the 
shoulders, as in the Solomon 
Islands. Melanesian noses, S. 
American and Nyasaland lips, and 
Eskimo cheeks may be pierced for 
plugging. Bongo lips are distended, 
and Senegal lips artificially swollen. 
The tongue may be pierced, and 
some Saharan peoples excise the 
soft palate in infancy. Tooth- 
mutilation characterises chieflv the 
dark-skinned peoples. See Cir- 
cumcision ; Head -Deformation ; 
Tooth-Mutilation. 

Mutiny (Fr. mutin, rebellious). 
Collective insubordination of sol- 
diers, sailors, or airmen. This 
offence is at all times punishable 
by death after conviction by court- 
martial. In Great Britain the 
Army Act provides for the redress 
of wongs by enabling any officer 
or soldier as an individual to state 
his grievance to the Army Council, 
or to a general officer, but the 
combined complaint of several is 
never permissible. A soldier can- 
not be punished for availing him- 
self of his privilege to complain, 
even if his complaint should be 
considered frivolous. 

On the other hand, anything in 
the nature of a conspiracy to refuse 
service, or promote sedition, for 
any reason whatever, is deemed 
mutiny, and any person subject to 
military law who joins in it, or fails 
to use his utmost endeavours to 
suppress it, is culpable, even though 
the conspiracy should prove abor- 
tive. It should be noted that the 
term mutiny formerly included 
other acts of insubordination by a 
soldier, and thus the old Mutiny 
Act embraced most of the military 
offences now dealt with by the 
Army Act. The death penalty is 
hardly ever inflicted when refusal 
to obey an order is collective, or 
when the mutinous act is not per- 
formed in face of the enemy. See 
Army ; Army Act ; Mutiny Act. 

Mutiny Act. Law originally 
passed in England in 1689 to 
pnnish insubordinate soldiers and 
deserters from the army by a mili- 
tary tribunal. The need for this 
became evident when 800 men who 
had enlisted to serve James II 
refused to embark for Holland at 
the bidding of William III. The 
duration of the Act was limited to 
seven months, but it was re-en- 
acted every year with few intervals 
down to 1878, when its provisions 
were embodied in the Army Dis- 
cipline and Regulation Act of 1879. 

The Mutiny Act operated only 
in respect of troops at home, since 
articles of war were issued by the 
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crown to govern troops on active 
service or otherwise employed 
overseas. But in 1803 it became 
the legal authority for making 
articles of war, which had from 
Tudor times, and even earlier, been 
regarded solely as a prerogative of 
the crown, to be exercised only in 
time of war. As the law of the land 
could not be set aside in time of 
peace, the only help which parlia- 
ment afforded the mihtary authori- 
ties in maintaining discipline 
before 1689 was to make desertion 
punishable before a civil tribunal 
as a felony, apparently on the 
theory that a deserter had made 
away with a military equipment 
furnished at the cost of his captain. 
The Mutiny Act was therefore the 
beginning of legislation which 
recognized that the army in peace 
as in war required a special dis- 
ciplinary code. 

Mutsu-hito (185^1912). Em- 
peror of Japan. Born at Kyoto, 
Nov. 3, 1852, he succeeded his 
father, Osahito, in 1867, coming 
to the throne at a critical time in 
the history of Japan. The country 
had just been opened up to 
foreigners, and among the con- 
servative element there was con- 
siderable discontent. Mutsu-liito 
favoured Western ideas and 
cleared the way for their intro- 
duction by various measures. He 
abolished the shogunate, and in 
1869 moved his capital from Kyoto 
to Yeddo, which he renamed 
Tokyo. Railways were introduced 
in 1872, the European calendar 
came into force, and the study of 
English became general. Victori- 
ous wars with China, 1894, and 
Russia, 1904-05, strengthened his 
power, which was consolidated in 
1910 by his alliance with Great 
Britain. He died in Tokyo, July 
29,1912. >866 Japan. 

Muttoa (late Lat. multo, sheep). 
Flesh of sheep. It contains less pro- 
tein and more fat than beef. The 
breeds of sheep for mutton pro- 
duction include Lincoln, Leicester, 
Border Leicester, Scotch blackface, 
Shropshire, South Devon, and 
Welsh, together with crosses from 
these breeds. Immense quantities 
of frozen and chilled mutton are 
imported into the H.K., especially 
from New Zealand and Austraha. 

Muttra OE Mathura. District 
and city of India in Agra division, 
Uttar Union. The dist. is situated 
on both sides of the Jumna, and 
grows wheat, barley, millet, and 
^am. Three-quarters of the area 
is tilled, and one- quarter is irri- 
gated, rainfall being only 25 ins. 
per annum. Area 1,447 sq. m 
Pop. (1951) 912,264. 


The city, the reputed bu1h- 
place ol Krishna, is an ancient 
sacred city on the Jumna and an 
important rly. junction. It has 
been inhabited since 600 R.o., and 
in the Buddhist era contained 20 
monasteries with 3.000 monks. 
Among the fine buildincs are the 
Jama Masjid, 16(52, and (he mosque 
of Aurungzebe, 1669. The Curzon 
museum of archaeology was opened 
in 1933. Pop_. (1951) 105,773 

Muybridge , Eauw kar d ( 1 83( ) - 
1904). British photogniplier. fiorn 
at Kingston- upon-ThamcH, his 
original name being Edward James 
Miiggeridge, he emigrated to tiie 
U.S.A. and became director of 
photographic surveys. His first 
attempt at depicting motion liy 
photography "was in 1S70, wlnm Iu‘ 
took a scries of photogra])hs of 
trotting horses and demonstrated 
that the conventional idea of trot- 
ting was incorrect. In 1881 lie- 
invented tho zoophraxiseope, tin* 
forerunner of the cinematogra})h. 
He made photographs of animals 
in motion, upon which he published 
works which liavo become Htaml- 
ard : Tho Horso in Motion, LS78 ; 
Animal Locomotion, 11 vuL., 3rd 
ed. 1907 ; The Human Figur(‘ in 
Motion, 3rd ed. 1907. Th(‘.se works 
contain over 100,000 motion photo- 
graphs. See Ciriomatograpliy. 

MuzaflEar-ed-Din (1853-1907). 
Shah of Persia. Born March 25. 
1853, he succeeded his father. 

Nasr - ed - Din. 
in 1896, His 
(‘X travagant 
tastes forced 
him to raise 
loans from 
Russia, IHOX" 
Uroi), thereby 
rousing b u k ■ 
picion of Rub- 
sian motivcB in 
Great Britain. 
He visited St, Petersburg and 
Paris in 1900. In 1902 ho waw 
entertained in England by Edward 
VII, and received tho order of the 
Garter. Continued maladminis- 
tration and waste stirred up dis- 
content until ho was forced to 
grant a constitution in 1906, He 
died at Teheran, Jan. 8, 1907. 

Persia : History. 

Muzaffargarh, District and 
town of West Pakistan, in the Mul- 
tan diviBion. The dist. is situfif«-d 
iu the S„ with the Indus on the W. 
and the Chenab and Panjnad on 
the E., and terminates at the con- 
fluence of the Indus and Panjnad. 
The annual rainfall is 6 ins. Wheat 
is grown upon irrigated or in- 
undated land. The town stands 
on the right bank of the Chenab, 



whiTc the riy. crosses tiic river 
and has grown round a fort builf 
by Xawab Muzatfar Khan. Area 
dist., .),60.> SCI, m. Pot) di^f 
712,8 {<); town. 5,000. ’ 

Muzaffaraagar. District and 
town ot India, in th(‘ Meerut 
division of tiu' Uttar Union. The 
dist. lies bc'tueen the (J!ing(‘s and 
Jumna N. of .Meerut dist. Wheat 
and barley are tin* (dutT crops. 
J'he annual rainfall is .30 ins. Area 
IJiS2s(pm. Pt.p. (Pt51 j 1.221,768. 

'fhe town is situat(*d near the 
mithlle of tlu* <list. and has rly. 
eoniu'xioa uitli Meerut and Ihdhi! 
h uns foumleii by .Muzutfar Khan 
Khanjahan alxutt I()33, Pop 
test.) iS.tMH) 

MuzafFarpur. Dist. and town 
of Itaha. in (he 'firhut duision of 
Bihar state*, 'fhe dtst. lies X. of 
(in* (Janucs. and is nianilv a flat 
;iihi\iu} plain drained by the 
Gamluk ri\ers. Its area 3,t)26 
ni. Tin* ftjily limitation of 
human set t ieiiu'ijt is the marshes, 
mnnt (J'whii'h n-pn-.-ent deserted 
rdi‘r beds, lur mme of tin* rivers 

till* plain hetc stable. Most 
ni the distrii’t eontnins over i,(X)0 
jienple per sq. m. I utid about throe* 
(juarter.^^ nf it is tilled .Mcrrc’ than 
halt the Hi'ca yiehis two crops a 
year, chiefly riec and pulseH, The 
low'n, built lu-ai a d«'N<‘rtcd bed 
of the Little (oimink river, is the 
diviHional ns well ns (he fliatrict 
head(}UHrtcrH, atid was a cc-ntre of 
the indigo industry, lh>p. (1961) 
dist.. 3,52(1,739 ; (own, 73,594. 

Muzzle. Prcqa^ly and origin- 
ally the hn(iut, it\ the. jaw and 
Juouth <jf an animab It i.s also used 
by analogy for the mouth of A 
guu, atid tor the coviu'ing placed 
ovt‘r the moutha (»f dog« or other 
animairt to pnivent them, when, 
nceesmry, from eating or biting, 
iSVc Mu/.zimg Order. 

Muzzle Term in ballis^ 

ties {{/.a.) to <ienote the rush oi 
prt>|MjIlHnt gam’ijK past a projeotiki 
at the in^ctanl its base lea vets th« 
muzzle cd' a gun, rifle, or other 
firing'pieee, Aiaxit J of the total 
energy of the explosion when a 
round is tirtnl in the breach w 
wasted in the fortn of muuls 
bliUit ; i ia alMorU'd in heating 
various parts of the weapon; 
and only | is kinetic energy whkk 
proj>ek the proje<*tile. 

Muzzle Energy, Kinetk 
energy of the propulsion and 
rotation of a at tim 

instant it leave* the barrel of A 
firing- piece on discharge, 
energy generausi by the explosion 
of the muirge in a Enfield ride 
is 7,312-5 ft.db,, of which 2, ' 
ft. -lb. is muzzle energy. 
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Muzzle Velocity. The speed 
of a firearm projectile at the in- 
stant it leaves the muzzle of the 
barrel. It is the maximum velo- 
city of the projectile during its 
flight from barrel to target ; there- 
after the velocity of the projectile 
rapidly drops as initial velocity 
[q.v . ) is expended and air resistance 
increases. The muzzle velocity of 
the British standard infantry rifle 
is 2,400 ft. per sec. It is consider- 
ably higher for large-calibre artil- 
leryj particularly A.A. artillery. 

Muzzling Order. A measure 
adopted by public authority in 
various countries to stamp out 
rabies (g.-y.). Although other 
animals are liable to the disease, 
dogs are its principal victims, and 
experience has shown that the 
best means of extinguishing it 
is compulsory muzzling within 
large districts, and the quarantin- 
ing of all imported dogs, or abso- 
lute exclusion. In Great Britain 
the method was first tried system- 
atically in 1897. In 1900 the 
order was rescinded, no case 
having occurred throughout the 
country for six months. In con- 
sequence of a recurrence of rabies 
in Cornwall and Devon, the 
muzzling order was reimposed for a 
time over certain districts in 1919. 

M.V.D. Political police of the 
U.S.S.R., administered bv the 
ministrv of the interior, the Rus- 
sian name for which is abbreviated 
to M.V.D. Earlier names of the 
organization, based on earlier 
names of the same govt, dept,, were 
Cheka, Ogpu, N.K.V.D. See Ogpu. 

Mweru or Moero. Lake of 
Central Africa. It lies W. of Lake 
Tanganyika and between the 
Belgian Congo and N.E. Rhodesia. 
It is 68 m. long and has an average 
breadth of 24 m. It is fed by the 
Luapula river. To the E. of the 
lake is the Mweru Marsh game 
preserve, one of the chief breeding 
grounds of the elephant. The lake, 
wdich is navigated bv steam 
launches, was discovered bv Liv- 
ingstone in 1867. Marshes for 30 
m. from the S. end indicate a great- 
er extent in past years, and certain 
fish with amphibious habits, a relic 
of the Silurian period, attest the 
great geological age of the lake. 

Myall. Austrahan tree, one of 
the acacias. There are two kinds, 
one of which resembles the weep- 
ing willow. Its wood is much 
used for making tobacco pipes and 
handles for whips. 

Myasthenia Gravis. A rare 
disease of the muscles. It is char- 
acterised by extreme fatiguability, 
which goes on to paralysis. Mus- 
cles supplied by the cranial nerves 


are most commonly affected. The 
cause is unknown, nor is the exact 
nature of the defect understood. 
Normal transmission of impulses 
from the motor nerves to the 
voluntary muscles seems to de- 
pend upon the liberation at the 
ending of the nerves of acetyl- 
choline. In this condition that 
subtle chemical substance is 
probably not elaborated, or is 
even destroyed. The condition 
may end fatally in from one to three 
years, or may run on for 20 years. 
Treatment consists in giving physo- 
stigmme, the synthetic form of 
w^hich is prostigmine ; removal of 
the thymus gland sometimes effects 
dramatic improvement. 

Myaung-Mya. District and 
town of Burma, in the Irawadi 
division. The dist. is on the W. 
side of the great delta, and has 
an annual rainfall of 100 ins. Rice 
is the only crop. The town is a 
progressive fishery and trading 
centre and small port. Area, 
2,642 sq. m. Pop., dist., 488,031 ; 
town, 8,250. 

Mycale. Classical name of a 
moimtain of Asiatic Turkey, now 
knowm as the Samsiin Dagh. 
Famous for the great naval victory 
the Greeks won over the Persians 
in its neighbourhood in 479 b.c., 


it stands on the W. coast, opposite 
the island of Samos. The battle 
ended Persian rule in Ionia. 

Mycelium, Term used in 
botany for the branching system of 
fine threads which constitute the 
vegetative body of most fungi. 
The threads or hyphae have 
tubular non-living walls containing 
c 3 Toplasm and nuclei. In basidio- 
mycetes and the ascomycetes, 
partitions (septa) cross the hyphae 
at intervals separating the proto- 
plast into parts which may con- 
tain one or several nuclei each 
according to the type of fungus. 
In phycomycetes, septa occur 
typically only to cut off repro- 
ductive organs and damaged or 
senile parts of the hyphae, which, 
of many soil fungi, grow adpressed 
in bundles (rhizomorphs). 

Mycenae. Ancient Greek city 
of Argolis in Peloponnesus, capital 
of Agamemnon, overlord of the 
Achaeans of the Iliad. Its cit- 
adel or acropolis was occupied by 
Greeks in the Middle Bronze 
acre, and c. 1600 B.c. it was ruled 
by a rich dynasty whose rock- 
hewn tombs, the famous shaft- 
graves, were excavated by Schlie- 
mann in 1876. They contained 
gold and silver ornaments, in- 
cluding gold masks, and arms, 




Mycenae. Excavations in the ruins of the ancient Greek city. 1. Treasury of 
Clytaemnestra. 2. Part of a large house, built about 1400 B.C. 3. General 
view feom the west, with the famous Lion Gate in the distance 
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rases, and utensils. Mycenae was 
closely connected with Crete and 
commanded the trade route from 
the Aegean to northern lands. The 
quantity of Baltic amber found in 
its graves shows the widespread 
nature of its trade. Its greatest 
prosperity was reached about 
1400, when it took the place of 
Cnossus as the leading Aegean 
power. The palace, the cyclopean 
walls of the Acropolis with their 
Lion Gate, and the domed tombs 
of beehive shape, chief among 
them the Treasury of Atreus, 
belong to this period. Excavations 
during the 1950s added much to 
knowledge of Mycenae. 

The tradition of the siege of 
Troy, believed to have taken place 
about 1200b. c., probablyrepresents 
some great struggle of the final 
phase of the Mycenaean kingdom. 
The Iron Age then began in Greece, 
and about 1000 the Dorian in- 
vaders arrived from the north. 
Mycenae fell and its palaces were 
burned, but it lived on as a small 
city state. Argos now held first 
place in the region, and the Argives 
destroyed Mycenae in 468 b.c. It 
was rebuilt, but was of no import- 
ance save for the ruins visited by 
Greek and Roman tourists. 

Mycetozoa or Myxomycetbs. 
Class of organisms variously re- 
garded as low forms of animals 
(Protozoa), and as slime-fungi. 
They live in rotten wood, decaying 
leaves, and similar organic waste. 
Beginning life as microscopic 
spores, they rapidly become, in 
moisture, amoeba-like swarm-cells 
that glide through the decayed 
material, and feed upon bacteria 
by enveloping them in their jelly- 
like substance. They multiply in 
this stage by division ; and later 
vast numbers unite into a cream- 
like mass {plasmodium) that flows 
out to the exterior of the leaf or 
tree-stump. 

In the swarm-cell state they 
avoid the light, but the plas- 
modium is attracted to it. After a 
few hours of the flowing move- 
ments, the plasmodium invests 
iteelf in a firm crust, beneath which 
it breaks up into millions of micro- 
scopic spores again, lying among 
the meshes of a network of delicate 
threads {capilUtium), some of the 
latter bearing knots of calcium 
carbonate. The spore-containine 
crust (sporangia) may be flat or 
cusbon-shaped ; or cylindrical or 
globular, mounted upon a stalk, 
ihese are the more interesting to 
observe : from the creamy plas- 
modium a number of hair-like 
^owths extend verticaUy, and up 
these creeps a portion of the cTeam 


arranges itself ns n r\]indm’ a 
globe, and then develojis the {mrd 
cru.st, which mav be lilat k, broun. 




Mycetozoa. Specimens of organ- 
isms occupying a douMful poaiUon 
between the animal and vegetable 
worlds. Top, TrioWa botryti*. Uft 
centre, Brefeldia maxima. capilU- 
tmm and spores, Ei«ht centre, 
Mucil^o fpongiosa. Bottom, Ste- 
monitis fnsca, flowing plaimoidium 

red, or yellow according U> 

Some of these aro of beautiful form. 

Several hundred sf>e<'i{‘s are 
known from all but the driewt and 
coldest parts of the earth, abitut 
200 species being British, in reriiun 
phases of their life-history thov 
appear to be animals, in 
plants. The majority of naturalists 
follow De Bary, who them 

to bo “ outside the pale of botany.” 
/See Protozoa ; oormdt Monograph 
of the Mycetozoa, A. Liator, 1911 
Mycology {Gr. mykie, fungu# ; 
logos, discourse), De|)art,ment of 
botany dealing with fungi. 
k ungus; Mould. PorthothrtH^gn^sfct 
divisions of the fungi m A>wt>mv- 
cetes ; BasidiomyoetoB ; Phycu. 
myoetes. Por the dr^ produtnd 
by fungi 5e€ Ergot ; 

Mycorrhiza. Originally struc- 
tures formed by the association of 
the mycohum of a fungus and tho 
root of a higher plant. Other 
organs were later found to have 
lungus associates and the meaninir 
w^ extended include all such! 

" algae are oonc<*med, 

commonly distinguished; eeUi- 
^ the fungus k 

and endotropHio, in which the 

^ ^ found largely 
withm the higher plant. The 


t>p. a.Horiated with 

^ *^'«^0€iation 

uubabiy as an attempt bv 

tlu' fnnyij- tn p.-uahtiHe the tri 

iin-i iind, j unfjunumbleeonditians 

h.‘ iMntH s,i,i.rdamav:o. From the 
hut that tijc fruetithations of 
‘''itain fmiu'i u.Hually apjM'ar under 
/.rtam .ImuniVu tnus- 

'O.Miundrj hir* h ; HuHHulafrcwiii, 
and htuiiUH m pine wooda, 

It WMidd Hrriit that they 

* aunr^t Iwh'rnnsi unh^HHaHnwiation 

witit a Hutiahlr nnit hfw 

• s*tahh‘/in d. the tree 

ma\ in n* tit fnen the ansociatioii 

an ii 1-4 Milt 4»f th*' fungus passing 
on uilts. and <‘\en organic 

nialii r ah^iurlnil frfun the boiL 
KndntiMphn- myrnrrhiza isoom^ 
nn«n in ii* riun ^MiuH plants. Fungus 
h> phan .H 4 nr 4 rt/^nally in the ixSts 
mmi) jH n niual Hnwering plants 
and \a^*4'uiar »'ryptogamH. They 
giijw para^sin ally in the outer 
tiHsm-,*. Ih t iHT in. their pmgress 
‘-44 rnn4 to iw iUi’vHivd and branched 
uf h\j4hfM* (Ml' formerl which 
are later hy the host 

« eljn tti Iravi' nnimied reHidu€«. 

^\ith many nniinifi, I’Aieaceotts 

plants, and prnthalh of Ly(^. 
jHfdnmi. (n name a few examples, 
Th(* myent rlti/,n| a^ttH'jation is un* 
d«»uht<dly mutually lulvantageous, 

I h»' fungUft baa m eeaa to the 
i'Hrlajhvdrides a\ntheiuw‘ri by tl^ 
plant, mill it may pay 
them witii nitrngi’noua matarkd 
diTivi'd frnm the noil or altcma* 
tively made by itwdf, for PhoiCtta^ 
know II tapabie of fixing atmo- 
#»pfierio mtiogen Nitrogflo^ 

^‘ycle). Never tbefeiMi thc fiasocht* 
tion iaib heab ly balamt’^i. f^bouM 
the ftingua Uhi vigortma it kilb 
the ; if the fungus k 

weakerieil oeeurs in chalky 
ao»i*v. it <iii a anti mi. for want of it* 
that* the btv«t. The non-grcc^t 
ore h hi, (iaMftfUlHt 
<*xmbitii 4e|»uMieiHH? on ArmiUixm 
mtdm in sueh an extrimm 
that it t an only b«i oonaitbred m 
pamaitie on this fnngus, Thfe 
otx^hid has a tuberous rhizom© u 
iu only v«^t*tative organ* 
prodiiei**! new tubem at 

of ita branoboa. When 

fiHiin tim fungus the orvhid fails to 

dower, iUm^ 
tubers are; 
sueocssivoly ~ 
smaller imm 
tot> wt^ tO; , 
imalucc a ntw 
crop, and th^ 
plant dkm. 

H r ft H c 0 E 

te HMh Kfddtlum, !?• 

Saft&b wpiutM KagtlM - 
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alist. Born at Galch Hill, Denbigh, Myers, Fredeeic William Mylonite. In geology, a rock 
he came to London and became Heney (1843-1901). British man which has been crushed by earth 
a goldsmith and banker in Bas- of letters. He was born, Feb. 6, movements so as to lose its original 
inghall Street. Profitable ventures 1843, at Keswick, and educated structure. Intense crushing may 
in the New World enabled him to at Cheltenham and Trinity, Cam- have resulted in the mylonite 
contract with the corporation bridge. In 1872 he became an becoming fused by heat. Typical 
of London for making a river to inspector of schools. Of his poems examples are found on the Moine 
supply the city with water from The Renewal of Youth, 1882, is Thrust {q.v.) in N.W. Scotland. 
Ware, 1609. This he successfully probably his finest effort. Later he Mymensingh, Maimaksingh, 
executed, but nearly ruined him- became interested in spiritualistic or Nasteabad. Town in the 
self in the undertaking. The New phenomena, and was an original Mymensingh dist. of E. Bengal, 
River was opened in 1613, and memberof the Society for Psychical Pakistan. On the right bank of 
Myddelton was made a baronet in Research. The results of his psychic the old channel of the Brahma- 
1622. M.P. for his native county studies are embodied notably in putra, it is a centre for traffic on 
1603-28, he died Dec. 10, 1631. Human Personality and its Sur- the river in rice and jute. It has 
Mydriatics. Drugseausing the vival of Bodily Death, 1903. Myers connexion by rly. with Dacca and 
pupil of the eye to dilate. Those died in Rome, Jan. 17, 1901. Be- Chittagong. Pop. 22,000. 
most often used are atropine and fore he died he agreed to make Mynn, Alfred (1807-61). Eng- 
homatropine. Drugs which con- every effort to communicate with lish cricketer. Born at Goudhurst, 
tract the pupil are called myotics. friends after death, and it is Kent, Jan. 19, 1807, he joined the 
Myelitis (Gr. myelos, marrow), claimed that he did so. Harrietsham 

Inflammation of the spinal cord. Mying^an. Dist. and town of f cricket club in 

Acute myehtis may be due to pyo- Burma, in the MeiktUa division. 1825. He played 

genic infection after fracture or The dist. is situated on the left f at Lord’s in 

injuiy of the spine, or may be a bank within the curve of the Ira- i 1832, and be- 

complication of severe infectious wadi and N.E. of the Pegu Mts. ^ came one of the 

diseases, such as ty^phus and Oilseeds are the chief crop. The ^ ‘'Mjr chief per- 

smallpox. The condition may also town is a rly. terminus on the left ' formers in the 

arise from extension of disease of bank of the Irawadi. In Japanese country. A 

the vertebrae, such as caries, or occupation since 1942, Mymgyan stalwart of the 

occur in the course of syphilis. The was recaptured March 22, 1945, Gentlemen, he 

onset of acute diffuse mycUtis may during the operations which cleared EnScSeter helped in their 

be marked by rigors and rise of the Meiktila area. Area of dist., victories over 

temperature. Paralysis rapidly de- 3,107 sq. m. Pop. dist., 539,057 ; the Players between 1840-50, and 
velops, first in the legs, and in the town, 28,700. played regularly for Kent almost 

arms, if the upper part of the cord Myitkyina, District and town up to his death on Nov. 1, 1861. As 

becomes involved. The muscles of the Kachin state, Burma, a fast round-arm bowler Mynn had 
waste rapidly, and delirium and The town is situated on the upper no equal. 

high fever terminate in death. In Irawadi more than 250 m. N.N.E. Mjmyddislwyn. Urban dist. 
the variety of the disease known of Mandalay, with which it is of Monmouthshire, England. It is 
as poliomyelitis (infantile paraly- connected by rly., being a terminus 8 m. S.W. of Pontypool, and stands 
sis), nerve cells in the grey matter on the right bank of the Irawadi, on the coalfield, its industries in- 
of the cord are destroyed. Treat- of which it is the limit of navi- eluding the making of electric 
ment resembles that for meningitis gation. Myitkyina was occupied switch gear and confectionery, 
(g.u.). When the condition is by Japanese forces on May 8, 1942, There are quarries in the neigh- 
chronic, massage and electricity after its evacuation by Chinese bourhood. Pop. (1951) 14,434. 
may improve the tone of muscles, troops. OnMay 17, 1944, American Myocarditis (Gr. mys. muscle; 

Myers, Charles Samuel (1873- and Chinese troops, seized Myitk- kardia, heart). Inflammation of 
1946). British psychologist. Born yina airfield and part of the town, the muscle substance of the heart 
March 13, 1873, he attended the but withdrew in the night from associated with rheumatism, influ- 
City of London school ; Caius the latter. Although isolated, the enza, and fevers. See Heart. 
College, Cambridge ; and S. Bar- Japanese in Myitkyina held out Myopia (Gr. myops, short 

tholomew’s hospital. During 1906- until Aug. 4, By the fall of Myitk- sighted). Short sight. It is an error 
09 he was professor of psychology yina the invaders lost their last of refraction most commonly due 
at King’s College, London. It is important base in Upper Burma, to abnormal elongation of the eye- 
largely due to Myers’s insistence Area of dist., 10,977 sq. m. Pop. ball, with the result that parallel 
that the study of individual dist., 298,323 ; town, 20,00 0. rays are brought to focus in front 
psychology is recognized as im- Pron, Mitchi-nah. of the retina, and vision is accord- 

portant in the smooth conduct of Mylitta. Goddess of Baby- ingly indistinct. Only divergent 
businesses and the armed forces. Ionian mythology, associated with rays are focused on the retina, and 
He was consulting psychologist to love and fruitfulness. Herodotus in consequence short-sighted per- 
British armies in France during the records that her worship claimed sons find it necessary to hold an 
First Great War ; and when the special rites from every woman at object closer to the eye than do 
committee on personnel selection some time in her life. normal persons. The error of re- 

was set up by the War office in Myliiis Erichsen Land. That fraction can be adjusted by wearing 

the Second Great War he was at part of N. Greenland Ijdng S. of specially corrected spectacles or 
once appointed. Created C.B.E. Heilprin Land, E, of Peary Land, contact lenses fitted to bear 
in 1919, Myers died Oct. 12, 1946. and bounded N. and E. by Wandel directly against the eyeball. See 
He wrote Business Rationalisation, Bay and Denmark Fjord, in lat. 80° Eye. 

1932 ; A Psychologist’s Point of to 82° N. It was named after the Myosin. Proteid produced by 
View, 1933 ; Shell Shock in Danish explorer who penetrated muscle plasma after death. The 

France. 1914-18, 1940. here in 1906. plasma separates into a serum and 
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a clot, the latter being myosin. 
It is this occurrence in the muscles 
of the body after death that causes 
the phenomenon known as rigor 
mortis (g.v.). M^^osin is contained 
in brine used for pickling meat, 
and prepared from flesh after re- 
moving albuminoids. 

Myriapoda. Class of the 
Arthropoda, which includes the 
centipedes and millipedes. They 
have long, segmented, cylindrical, 
or flattened bodies, and each seg- 
ment is provided with paired limbs. 
The animals are noted for the great 
number of their legs. A great num- 
ber of species are distributed over 
the tropical and temperate regions 
of the world. Great Britain has 
several, all small and harmless. 
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Myricaceae. 

Small family of 
shrubs and trees. 

Natives of Europe, 

Asia, S. Africa, and 
N. America, they 
have alternate and 
undivided leaves, 
often covered with 
a wax-secreting 
down. The male 
and female flowers 
are (distinct, in separate spikes, and 
without sepals or petals ; the males 
consisting merely of stamens, and 
the females of the one-celled ovary 
and two thread-like styles. The 
fruit is compressed on two sides, 
and contains a single-seeded stone. 
The species yield fragrant wax, 
benzoic acid, and tannin. See 
Sweet Gale. 

Myrmidons. In Greek legend, 
the Thessalian tribe of which 
AohiUes was king. Achilles brought 
them to Troy, and withdrew them 
from the fighting when he quar- 
relled with Agamemnon. Their un- 
qualified devotion to Achilles has 
caused the term myrmidon to ex- 
press unquestioning obedience, 
Myrobalan {Phyllanthus 
emhlica). A tree of the family 
Euphorbiaceae, a native of India 
and Malaya. Its alternate leaves 
are slender and arranged in two 
ranks along the twigs. The small 
green flowers have the sexes 
separate and are clustered. The 
small, acid, fleshy fruit contains a 
hard nut with six seeds. Fruits 
are eaten raw, or preserved with 
sugar aa a sweetmeat, wliile bark 
IS used in tanning and dyeing. The 
wood is hard and damp-resisting 



Myriapoda. The common milli- 
pede, and, top, giant centipede 
of S, America, Scolopendra gigas 


Myrobalan Plum. Sjpray of foliage 
and fruit. Inset, single flower* 

Myrobalan. Plum or Fukuhv 
Blum {PrimvH ceraS/mi). Shrub 
of the family Roaacri'at*. Itn 
native region is uncertain, but i.s 
probably the (’aueaHus. 'riu* 
branches arc^ not spiny ; thr* leavc.n 
arc elliptical, the flowers vv hitc, and 
the fruit round and red, with 
yellow fle.sh. 'Phi** 
shrub is nuudi iiJ^^'d 
fonnaking lu^igiM. 

Myron {J(. r>th 
century h.c.). 
Gret'k Hculptcjr. 
Born at Eh'uthem<' 
in B(»eotiu, he uns 
a pupil of AgelndiiH 
of Argos. Specially 
knovvn as a worker 
in bronze, he (diim ‘ 
for subjects at In 
letes and animals. H is chief eharut' ■ 

toristica were truthfulness to nature, 
and active rather than passive r<'. 
presentation. His most famous 
works were the Dis- 
cobolus, Ladas the 
Runner, a Satyr 
(probably Marsyas), 
and a bronze cow. 

The last was remark- 
abJo for epigrams in- 
scribed upon the 
animal’s body after 
the manner of the 
so-called statue of 
Pasquino at Rome. 

See Biscobolus illue. ; 

Greek Art ; Pasquin- 
ade. 

Myrrh. Gum resin obtained 
from the stem of CkmrnipH ora 
myrrha. This is a email tree with 
whitish-grey bark, from whtoh the 
myrrh escapes in yellow oily dropa, 
darkening in colour as they harden. 
The main sources of myrrh are 
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has a coastline of about 150 m. on 
the Arabian Sea, backed by the 
Western Ghats. The capital is 
Bangalore. Area 72,730 sq. m. 
Pop. (est.) 19,401,500. 

This state, formed in 1956, in- 
cludes most of the former princely 
state ; Coorg ; part of Hyderabad ; 
and some districts formerly in 
Bombay and Madras. It is 
drained by the upper waters of the 
Vistna, Tungabadhra, and C^u- 
very and their tributaries, and is in 
the main devoted to agriculture, 
rice, millets, wheat, pulses, ground 
nuts, and cotton being the chief 
crops. Textiles and paper are made 
and there are engineering and 
metal works, sugar refineries, and 
tanneries. Silk, sandalwood, and 
sandalwood oil are other products. 
Minerals include gold, iron ore, 
asbestos, chromite, manganese, and 
kaolin. 

The princely state of Mysore oc- 
cupied a triangle in the Deccan, 
area 29,500 sq. m. It was ruled 
1760-99 by a Mahomedan usur- 
per, Haider Ali, and his son Tip- 
poo. The British restored the 
former Hindu dynasty in 1799, 
took over the administration 1831 - 
81, and set up a Hindu maharaja. 
Efficient administration gained for 
Mysore the name of the model 
state. At the 
1947 partition it 
acceded to India. 

Mysore. City 
of Mysore state. 

It lies near the 
Cauvery, 75 m. 

S.W. of Banga- 
lore. Modern 
buildings include 
the palace of the 
maharaja, and 
there are textile, 
paper, sugar, and 
chemical fac- 
tories, S.E. of 
the city is 
temple - crowned 
Chamundi Hill, 

3,489 ft;, with a 
colossal recum- 
bent figure of the 
sacred bull Nandi. 

The city was the capital of the 
former princely state of Mysore 
until 1610. It was then superseded 
by Seringapatam until 1799, when 
the court again moved to Mysore. 
Pop. (1951) 244,323. 

Mystery. Term for a secret 
rite. The Greek word mysterm de- 
noted rites performed in the pre- 
sence of persons prepared by 
gradual initiation, under a bond of 
secrecy. They probably grew out 
of primitive ceremonial dances 
associated with the pre- Hellenic 


nature-worship of Thrace. Their 
chief centre was at Eleusis 

A second group, perhaps Pelas- 
gian, seems to have spread from 
Thrace to Lemnos and Boeotian 
Thebes. These mysteries were con- 
cerned with the deified shades 
called Cabiri, and included the 
ritual slaying of an animal victim. 
At Andania in Messenia the mys- 
teries combined the 
veneration of Demeter 
with that of the Cabiri. 

These Cabirian rituals 
"were often confused 
with two others, those 
of the Cretan Curetes, 
which were essentially 
puberty rites, and 
those of the Phrygian 
Corybantes, which 
were ceremonial 
dances symbolising 
death and burial as 
magical incentives to 
fertility. 

A third group was 
concerned with Or- 
pheus, himself per- 
haps of Thracian birth. 

With his veneration 
Greece associated the 
refinements of melody 
and poetry. In these 
Orphic mysteries the 




with those of the Persian Mithras. 
All of them were for centuries en- 
gaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with the Christian faith. 

In the N.T. the word mystery, as 
used by S. Paul, denoted the 
Divine plan, and there is reason to 
doubt whether the apostle referred 
directly to, or was personally fami- 
liar with, any of the mystery- 




Mysore, South India, The principal entrance to the Maha- 
raja’s palace, one of the city’s modern buildings. Top, 
the recumbent figure of Nandi, the sacred bull, on the top 

of Chamundi Hill 

Bn courtesjj o] the Hiah Canimissioiier for India 

idea of recurrent death and resur- 
rection was symbolised, Orpheus 
himself being in some degree con- 
sidered as the founder and origin 
of all mysteries: and the ritual 
phenomena bore relationships to 
those w'hich centred about the 
Egyptian worship of Isis and Sera- 
pis, and the Phrygian worship of 
Attis and Cybele. At the beginning 
of our era these mysteries were 
practised throughout the Greco- 
Roman world by the private mem- 
bers of secret societies, side by side 


religions of his time. In a later age 
the early Fathers began to draw 
comparisons between Christian and 
pagan mysteries. But the resem- 
blances with Christian practice ob- 
servable in the later forms of the 
oriental cults prevalent in the 
Roman world, notably those of 
Isis and Mithras, are mainly ex- 
plicable as imitations and not pre- 
cursors of Christian institutions. 

The religious mysteries already 
discussed are a special develop- 
ment of a social institution of wide- 
spread occurrence, and arose out of 
the emotional life of settled agri- 
cultural peoples. The main ele- 
ments — purification, offering, pro- 
cession, song, dance, drama, secret 
formula, and mechanical acces- 
sories — are so universal that these 
rituals must be deemed to have 
their roots in NeoHthic culture. 
They sometimes occur as modes of 
admission into general society, as 
with primitive puberty-rites, and 
sometimes as devices for securing 
the local or specialised interests 
of artificial social groups. Thus 
the daubing of initiates with clay, 
characteristic of some Greek 
mysteries, is still practised in W. 
Africa, Guiana, Australia, Mela- 
nesia, and the Andamans, while 
the scope of the mystic bull -roarer 
iq.v.) is wider still. See Eleusinia ; 
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Freemasonrv ; Initiation ; consult 
St Paul and the Mystery-Re- 
lidoris, a A. A. Kennedy, 1913. 

° E. Gr. BLarnier 

Mystery of Edwin Drood, 

The. Unfinished novel by Charles 
Dickens. It was to have been 
published first in twelve monthly 
parts, illustrated by S. Luke Fildes, 
but the author died, June 9, 1870, 
before completing the writing 
of the sixth part. The fragment 
was published in book form the 
same year, and is usually included 
in collected editions of the author s 
works, especially as it contains 
some of his most powerful and 
mature descriptive writing, bo 
far as it stands, the story concerns 
the disappearance of young Edwin 
Drood, presumably murdered by 
his imcle John Jasper. Most of the 
action takes place in and near the 
cathedral precincts of Rochester, 
thinly disguised as Cloisterham, 
and the cathedra] crypt and tower 
both appear to have been in- 
tended to figure prominently in 
the completed plot. Other 
scenes are laid in Staple Inn, 
London, and in an East-end 
opium den. The question of how 
the story was to end has aroused 
continuous controversy, and there 
are many opposing theories (see 
Drood Controversy), There have 
been several attempts to complete 
the book, also more than one stage 
version, notably that by J. 
Comyns Carr, presented by Tree 
in 1908. A film version (American) 
was shown in 1935. 

Mystery Play. Type ol re- 
ligious drama in medieval Europe. 
It was so called either as repre- 
senting mysteries of the faith, or 
more probably as being a ministry 
or craft. Medieval plays with 
biblical subjects are commonly 
called mysteries. The medieval 
drama was evolved from religious 
ritual. To the recitation of sacred 
narratives and antiphonal singing 
were added at the great church 
festivals quasi-dramatic dialogues 
and symbolical acts. By the 12th 
century the clergy and choirs per- 
formed dramas in French churches. 

From the churches the dramas 
were transferred to the church- 
yards and to open spaces in towns, 
and when in 1210 the clergy were 
forbidden to aet except in churches 
the performances were given bv 
laymen. A great unpetus was given 
to the movement by the institu- 
tion in 1264 of the Corpus Christi 
h^iyal on the Thursday after 
Trinity. The guilds in English and 
continental towns collaborated in 
producing cycles of plays repre- 
tienting sacred events from the 


Creation to Doomsday, /dinic 
relief was provided by Noah s wife, 
the shepherds of Bethlehem, and 
other stock characters. 

Of the extant English cycles, the 
oldest are those of Chester (24 
plays) and York (48), dating from 
about 1350. The 32 .so-cialhal 
Towneley mysteries were pi'obably 
acted at or near Wakidield. The 42 
Coventry plays seem to have In-en 
written for monks or friars. Some 
mystery plays in the ('ornish lan- 
guage are also preserved. Th(‘ re- 
ligious drama lingered in England 
until the end of the 16th century. 

In many continental countries 
examples of mystery plays abound. 
In Paris the representations wm-e 
restricted to the confraternity of 
the Passion. The Scandinavian 
reformers encouraged the art, 
which was widely practisinl in 
Germany until its prohibition by 
the archbishop of Salzburg in 
1779 was followed by that of 
other prelates of the eiufiire, the 
inhabitants of Oberammergau 
alone obtaining permission to 
perform a passion ])lay. Similar 
dramas are still acted in Spain, 
and at Bruges and Fumes in 
Belgium. See. Drama ; Miracle 
Play ; Oberammergau. 

Mysticism (Gr. inifcin, to clo.se 
the eyes). Term originally used in 
connexion with the Greek mys- 
teries. A mystic was one who had 
been initiated into the esoteric 
knowledge of divine things which 
the mysteries imparted to their 
converts. The word is now used 
in different senses, but in its 
technical meaning has bten de- 
fined by Dean Inge as “ the at- 
tempt to realize the pre.sence of the 
living God in the soul and in na- 
ture, or more generally as the at- 
tempt to realize in thought and 
feeling the immanence of the Uun- 
poral in the eternal and the eternal 
in the temporal.” All mystics 
claim the power of immediate ap- 
proach to God without the aid of 
external means. 

Traces of mysticism are to be 
found in most religions. The spirit 
of mysticism has left its mark UfKm 
the Upanishads and the Hindu 
philosophical schools. In Islam it 
appears in Bufism. In Greece its 
origin may be traced to Plato, 
though its development was due to 
oriental infiuenoes oonuooted with 
the Greek mysteries; it refiohed its 
climax^ in Neo- Platonism, espe- 
cially in^ the writings of Plotinus. 

Christianity has always been a 
favourable soil for the growth of 
mysticism. There are mystic ele- 
ments in the N.T., particularly in 
the Jolmnnino and Paulino litora- 


tun*. It was not, howf'ver, till the 
5th (M'litury that the movement 
assumed large pro jMU’t ions. The 
writings ol Ps(‘udo- 1 >ionyHius are 
an att<‘m])t to transtorrn Christian- 
ity under the intluenoe of Neo- 
Plafonisin into mvstifdsm pure and 
simjih', an<l exereiseil a remarkable 
intluimee on Christian thought for 
Me\eral eenturK’s, 

'fho golden aijie of ( ’hristian mys- 
tieism falls within the jH*riod 
12.')n l5(Kh It originated in a Pan- 
tlu'istie society uhieh flourished 
in tile I3th and 1 Ith <‘t*nturies, 
knoun as 'fhe Brethnm of the 
Fre<* Spirit. 'I’he wateliword of 
this sticiety wiH " .\il that is ig 
God ; man ami God wen* there- 
fore ul\sa\s in lUtiinato association: 
m fact, it was iinrdly possible to 
distingui.sh betwemi them. Gut of 
this Hoeiety eiime .Meister Kekhart 
(r. I2th)-T329) one of the mosi re- 
markable of the German luvsties. 
K{‘khart‘s creed is jirononiuvdly 
pantheistic. “ tbai is not the 
high (*ht bring,’* be says, for “ he 
i.H the only bemn. Gutside of 
God there is nothing but illustan 
and dm’ejition.” Gra<iunlly mys- 
ticism sepnr.ited itself from pan- 
theism owing largely to the intlu- 
eiU’o of John UuysbnK'k (1293- 
1381), who huh iHarn I’alled ** the 
patriarch of the German mystics.” 

Hut the must intluentiiil mystic 
was John T'nuhu’ Ir. 
who sin'ceisiiai in severing tnvs- 
lieism from ah its pantheistic 
connexions, and bringing it into 
line with orthodox Christianity. 
HitherUi mvstieistn had l>een 

m 

largely contemplative, nn<l had 
shunned the praetituil life. Taulor 
showed that it was worthless 
unh'SH it issutsi in c-onstu’ration 
of characUT anti life. Two socioties 
were foutnlod in Germany to 
popularist' mysticism : (!) The 

Friends of God ; (2) The ifrtffhren 
of the Common Lot ; both In- 
strumcintal in prr'paring the way 
for the fUdbrnmtion. 

Thomas k Kempis was connec- 
ted with the latter society, and 
though the Imitatio Christi cannot 
l>erhap« be calied mystical in the 
tc(*hnical m^nm of the torm, it was 
written under the of the teach- 
ing of the mystics. Another pro- 
duct of the same school of thought 
was the Thtnih^gica Uormanica* a 
book which hml a unique influence 
at the time, and difi almost m much 
as the Imitatio Christi for the re- 
covery of spiritual religion in 
many. In the Ultb txmtury there 
was a powerful resurgence of 
mysticism In Roman Catholicism, 
particularly in Spain. The chief 
leaders of the movement were 
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S. Teresa, S. Juan, andMolinos, who 
carried to completion the work ot 
S. Catherine of Siena, S. Catherine 
is the heroine of Baron von Hiigers 
book on mysticism, and his de- 
lineation of her character is the 
best exposition of the part which 
mysticism played in the devo- 
tional life of a devout and orthodox 
R.C. In Trance, mysticism found 
expression in the writings of 
Tenelon, Bossuet, Madame Gu- 
yon, and in Jansenism. 

Roman Catholicism has alwavs 

%> 

been more favourable to mysticism 
than has Protestantism, though the 
latter has by no means been un- 
touched by its spirit. Boehme 
was the first great Protestant 
representative and from his writ- 
ings William Law introduced 
mysticism into the English Church. 
It cannot be said to have been a 
power in English life, though 
it found strong advocates in the 
Cambridge Platonists. Quakerism, 
with its doctrine of the Inner Light, 
and Methodism with its insistence 
on the need of personal assurance 
of salvation, have points of 
affinity with mysticism, but the 
movement has never gripped the 
soul of England. 

H. T. Andrews 


Bibliography . Studies in Mj^stical 
Religion, R. M. Jones, 1909 ; 
Western Mysticism, C. Butler, 1922 ; 
Mysticism, E. Underhill, 10th ed. 
1924 ; Psychology of Religious 
Mysticism, J. H. Leuba, 1925 ; 
Mysticism Old and New, A. 
Hopkinson, 1946. 


Mytens, Daniel (c. 1590-1642). 


Dutch 

Hague. 


painter, 
He was 



Daniel Mstens, 
Dutch painter 

After Viui Dyck 


born at The 
influenced by 
Miereveldt and 
Rubens, came 
to London, 
and was 
painter to 
Charles 1, 1625- 
34. After 
Van Dyck’s 
arrival he re- 
turned to 
HoUand. His 
best works 


include Hudson, the Dwarf, with 
a dog in St. James’s ; Charles 
Howard, Earl of Nottingham, at 
Hampton Court ; Charles 1 and 
Henrietta Maria, in 
Palace. 


Buckingham 


Mythology. The sacred stories 
of the various peoples of the world. 
Of these stories some relate to the 
Creation, and to divine or super- 
human beings, their genealogies, 
activities, and adventures, whether 
they are believed to have originated 
the world, or mankind, or a par- 
ticular tribe, rank, or family, or 
to superintend or take part in its 


government, to be concerned in its 
well-being, to be hostile to it, or to 
lead a life of their own more or 
less apart from mortals. 

Other stories relate to saints 
or heroes who have championed 
mankind or conferred benefits, 
who have undergone sufferings, 
made discoveries or inventions, or 
moulded the earth or its inhabit- 
ants into their present form. 
Among such .stories are included 
those of the origin of death, the 
gift of fire, the deluge, the origin of 
beast and bird and tree, or their 
peculiarities, the organization of 
society, and of various institutions 
and customs. Many stories are 
aetiological, ix. are told for the 
purpose of explaining these and 
other things; many, on the other 
hand, simply narrate what passes 
with an uncultured or half- cul- 
tured people for history. They are 
often connected with the worship 
of the gods, are told to explain the 
festivals, the ceremonies, the 
forms of their images, the position 
and furniture of their temples. 
In a word, they are sacred. 

Myths Believed True 

Unlike some non-sacred tales 
they are told as true, and wild and 
repulsive or impossible as they 
may be, they are or were once 
believed as facts. Another 
characteristic frequently, but not 
universally, present is that they 
are told only under special con- 
ditions, or at a certain time of year, 
or in connexion with certain rites, 
or to certain classes of persons, as 
the initiates into a cult or mystery. 
The gxiientific collection and critic- 
ism of these stories is called the 
science of mythology. 

Myths take their rise low down 
in culture. The people has not 
yet been discovered so savage 
as to be destitute of myths. As 
culture advances, one incident after 
another becomes incredible to the 
growing intelligence, or rc*])ugnant 
to the more refined manners and 
morality of the community, but the 
old stories are still piously repeated 
by the backward classes or the 
priests of the local shrines. Again, 
the myths deemed derogatory to 
the divinities are denounced as lies 
or are interpreted as parables. 

All these methods were tried in 
Greece. From Theagenes of Rhe- 
gium, and Metrodorus, in the 6th 
century b.c., down to Porphyry, 
and the latest age of paganism, the 
interpretation of the gods as 
physical phenomena was a favour- 
ite teaching. The 19th century 
explanation that myths are a 
disease of language, that seeks 
their explanation in questionable 


etymologies and blunders of mean- 
ing, was anticipated by Plato. 

Ultimately Christianity was vic- 
torious over paganism throughout 
the Roman empire. The official 
theory of the conquerors was that 
the heathen divinities were devils, 
and their stories lies, or a mere 
parody of the facts preserved in 
Holy W rit. At the revival of learn- 
ing the cudgels were taken up by 
learned men on behalf of the 
Greek mythology. In fact, even 
during the Middle Ages, when the 
gods of the heathen had ceased 
to be serious competitors for belief 
with the denizens of the Christian 
Olympus, the theory that they 
were devils proportionately weak- 
ened, and men reverted to the ex- 
planation that their stories were 
parables, an explanation exploited 
for the purpose of Christian instruc- 
tion in the Gesta Romanormn and 
other collections of tales. Bacon in 
The Wisdom of the Ancients after 
the Reformation attempted to 
revive this method of exposition ; 
but its difficulties were such that 
no two interpreters agreed on the 
same explanation. More recently 
the Euhemeristic theory has been 
taken up by Herbert Spencer and 
Grant Allen. It is relevant to 
observe that, if every divinity 
were resolved into the shade of a 
human being, the problem of the 
origin and meaning of the mythical 
tales told everyAvhere on all sorts 
of themes would remain as puzzling 
as ever. 

Philological Basis of Myths 

The adherents of another school 
influential in the 19th centurv 
sought the answer to the question 
from philology. From Germany this 
method of interpretation spread 
wherever learned men ex’pounded 
philology. In England Max 
Muller laid down “ that the best 
solvent of the old riddles of mytho- 
logy is to be found in an etymolo- 
gical analysis of the names of gods 
and goddesses, heroes, and hero- 
ines.” Accordingly, he set himself 
to investigate and interpret the 
names. Philology as a scientific 
study was the result of acquaint- 
ance with Sanskrit, the eldest of 
the family of Aryan tongues, and 
in the Rigveda, the earliest 
Sanskrit literature, the philological 
school of mythologists thought they 
had found the explanation of the 
names and activities of the Aryan 
gods and the meaning of Aryan 
mythology. 

Taking the Rigveda as his start- 
ing-point, Max MiiUer tells us : 
“ The beginning of mythology 
came from a poetical and philo- 
sophical conception of nature and 
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its most prominent phenomena ; 
or, if poetry and philosophy com- 
bined may claim the name of re- 
ligion, from a religious conception 
of the universe.” 

There are other elements taken 
up into it as it developed, but this 
is the beginning, the foundation. 
It is discovered by an examination 
of the names and epithets of the 
gods and of the deeds ascribed to 
them, and then by equating the 
names with names of gods and 
other words in the sister tongues. 
Many of these equations are 
contested ; The greater number 
are quite uncertain. 

When the veda was carefuUy 
examined, the myths were practic- 
ably resolvable into two : that of 


the conquest of the darkness of 
night, and that of the breaking of 
the prison of the rain. 

But the time came when people 
could no longer accept the dog- 
matism of the philologists. It be- 
came incredible that the gods of 
the Aryan-speaking nations (and 
they were the only ones the philo- 
logists seriously attempted to ex- 
plain) were due to “ a disease of 
language, and one of the things 
that made it incredible was the 
wearisome monotone of the results. 

Insurrection broke out first in 
Germany, while in Great Britain 
the researches and example of 
Tylor, Avebury, and Maclennan 
ad prepared the way Andrew 
Lang declared war in a number of 
essays, culminating jn Myth, Ritual 
1887. He proved 
that the irrationalities of Greek 


and Hindu myths were pbenoimum 
common to savage myllis e\ery- 
where, and that they arose on of 
a condition oi mind known to 
exist eveiywhere among savages. 
Andrew Lang recognizes two 
ments in all mythologie.s — “ the 
factor we now regard as rational, 
and that which we moderns ivgard 
as irrational.” 

The savage and the ancestors 
of civilized people were on a par, 
which means that the anct'siors 
of civilized people wore once 
savages, as even the Greek's 
admitted. They endowed all (ex- 
ternal things with their own self- 
consciousness. Tho lower animals, 
trees, rocks, diffeuid from men only 
in shape, save that they w'ere oftiui 
vastly .stronger 
and cleverer, 
savage know not 
the bounds of this 
cleverness; ho had 
no standard save 
imagination and 
fear by which to 
measure it. Natur- 
ally his belief ex 
tended to the 
grotesque and tlu* 
impossible. ShajM*- 
sliifting was ac- 
cepted as a matt(*r 
of course. The 
super-human j>er- 
sonages of his im- 
agination wore the 
shape of beasts 
cither permanent- 
ly or at will 
In the lower cul 
turn everywhere 
many men nelieve 
themselves pos- 
sessed of extra 
ordinary powers ; 
and all men, if 
they do not believe it of themwilvea, 
believe it of some. Nay, they be- 

lieve that, if not thomselvea magi- 
cians, at least they can by means of 
word and rite appropriate and ex- 
ercise many extraordinary powers ; 
they can work their will by or 
amulet. The gods and heroes are 
endowed with the passions of men, 
with the powers attributed to at 
all events some men ; but Imth 
passions and powers are idealised 
and mamified indeHnitely. 

Not that these are the solo ele- 
ments of which myths are made. 
They are merely the groundwork of 
mythology — they, and not hyper- 
bc)les of poets, disease of language, 
misinterpretation of current ex- 
pressions. Such causes play their 
part, but it is a small one. Other 
subordinate causes are distorted 
or imperfect recollections of faetu, 


th(* elii.'trr <>{ trudil ioius about a 
great nanu*, the enmplications of 
organi/.(‘d .'-‘neiety, and the abiding 
aetiulogieal unpulHc which we 
stri\(- laborhui.Hly to .satNfv by 
methodical .seu-ntifir iinjuiiy-', but 
uhieh in that ehiki-Uk^. eomiition 
i.M .stayed by a tale. 

L.'tim .H work h.ad an immediate 
and profound eifeet. In Great 
Britain the philoloeieal thcmiw 
of mythology w;ih killed. Tlie 
anthrofedogieal imdhod, whieh ex- 
plains t hology not by a disease 
of language, but by tlie univeriial 
eharnetf-ri^t i<'.s of th(‘ mental con- 
dition ot the lower ciihurt', was 
accfq)ted t hcncrioi ward by all 
.si'i'ious .student'* (d thi‘ subject. 

/ithlm /nttif, J, 'fbe 1 J(*idi-U Holigh, 
.1. (b h’ja/<T. neu e(i. lij 
I.>; MvlliH JOid L^-VetulH <if th© 

< ibiee, ’P. \\ . 1911 ; 

1 \ 1 1 i iUld jfj .\(tie 1 IriUlltt 

A . M , l.,it t le, I H5 ; I'he ( ; j cek'i and 
their ( eul'i, , K.(.*uf)m«a iu.to, 

IWtysocdcnia ' < »r, no/ o/, mueus ; 
rndnnft, sueilmy). 1 >i M.id<'r due to 
(limimuion or nf iunc-tion of 

tile thyp'ul ifland, more <'(»minon 
among women f|mn mm. The 
fiatieiil beeiiines let liargio, 

uith loarwnitig ot the hair and 
Hkiin and imie.*i.l midtrution of 
the subeutnnroiiH tm-ueh. Kailura 
of meiiHu v and “-eu^n j\ py to cold 
are svmptnmj-*. A*!!!!!!!!-! ration of 
thyroid eKtra* t et helpful. 

Myjcomato^is. Kpidemio 

dist-n.se of nibfjit^. 'fho name 
meariHu slimy tumour, and hlenti- 
ftea a MVinptoin. It whs first dis- 
eovereti and ita \ irns twolut^Hi by 
Giovanni GHiuirelb at the Hygioiie 
Institutt', Moute\idi.o. m * i8^. 

afleels tudy rabbit a and 
ean i«« transmitted by eontaot, 
but tranwniiasion i« generallv by 
winged bit n«l. sucking 
tieidarly m«»,HfjuitoH, The disease, 
which attiu'ks tb«’ fftblut ’a nervous 
ayntem and bbKMl stream, causing 
tumours, bhndne^^s, and pti,raly«i8, 
in imirh itX) pa^ doath 

HUfX'rvening ninti days aftf^ iu- 
f(‘eti<jn. In BkM) myxonmtods w&i 
delilHTfttely intnulumi int-o Au«- 
traliH counter tho rabbit peat, 
and in thm* yi'uis iniiny hoavity- 
infcHtcH areas wer*' eompbt^y 
eleiire<l of the rmlents. Simflitr 
result#! follow'CHl fntrtKiuotlon 
into Kunjfie, Tiie few rabbits 
surviving myxiuiutt^wiN dev^k>p 

rOKistane#^ to the diM’>n«e 

Myjpostoma, Small worm whltsh 
ooouns as wi oxtormU parasits on 
variotm Crlnoidoa {q,P*). Ifc k « 
disk- shaped animal without any 
trace of external nogmontatloa 
and Is usually elsnaiifltKi in a 
family, Myxt>.stornida#, of tbs 
phylum AntmibU. 


GRECO-ROMAN MYTHOLOGY : PRINCIPAL DEITIES 

Greek 

Roman 

Description 

Zeus 

Jupiter 

Chief of the gods 

Hera 

Juno 

Chief goddess, wife of the 



above 

Pluto 

Pluto or Dis 

God of the underworld 

Peraophonc 

Proserpine 

Queen of the underworld ; 



also goddess of spring 

Athena 

Minerva 

Goddess of wisdom 

Apollon 

Apollo 

Sun god; also god of music 



and poetry 

Artemis 

Diana 

Moon goddess , also godde.ss 



of the chase 

Ares 

Mars 

God of war 

Poseidon 

Neptune 

God of the sea 

Ilephaistos 

Vulcan 

Fire god 

Aphrodite 

Venus 

Goddess of love and beauty 

Deraeter 

Ceres 

Goddess of the earth or 



harvest 

Hestia 

V’esta 

Goddess of home 

Hermes 

Mercury 

Messenger of the gods 

Eros 

Cupid 

Boy god of love 

Dionysus 

Bacchus 

God of wine 

Chronos 

Saturn 

God of time 

Eos 

Aurora 

Dawn goddess 

Pan 

Faunus 

God of flocks and herds 

SCANDINAVIAN AND SAXON MYTHOLOGY 

The chief Scandinavian gods were the Mysterious 

1 Three, led 

by Har (the 

mighty) ; the Aesir. led bv 

0dm ; and the Vanir, led by N'jord. The chief Saxon 

gods were 

□dm, or Woden, and Frea, correspoudiri'i 

m status to Jupiter and Juno : Hertha, troddess iJ the 

earth ; Tiw, 

from whom T uesday is named ; and Thor. 

god of war. 






ISJ IS the fourteenth character of the 
English alphabet. In its long history 
It has held a position of close relationship 
with the letter M, both in shape and in 
the alphabetical order. Written in the 
North-Semitic, the early Greek, the 
Etruscan, and the early Latin alphabets as 



1 ^ ^ 1 
7 M VI VI’ 


y 7 

!t be- 
came 


^ ^ '1 
h /V N 


when Greek began to be written from left 
to right ; gradually it assumed shape 
and eventually became N in the Latin * ^ 
alphabet, this form being retained ever 
since in all the Western alphabets. 

The n minuscule — which developed 
slightly later than the /u minuscule — ■ 
arose because the medieval scribes wrote the 
letter without lifting the pen from the paper, a 
practice which came with the greater speed result- 
ing from the development of handwriting. 


N 


Fourteenth letter of the 
English and Latin alpha- 
bets, one of the nasal con- 
sonants. In English in the com- 
bination ng it has a marked nasal 
sound in words like king, sing, to 
some extent comparable with the 
sound heard in the French mon, 
non. Otherwise it is pronounced 
as in ca7i, neck. It is mute at the 
end of words after m, as in column, 
hymn, solemn. 

Naaman. BibUcal character. 
A distinguished Syrian general, he 
was cured of leprosy by following 
the advice of the prophet Elisha, 
and thereupon adopted the Jewish 
religion (2 Kings 5). 

Naas. Urban dist. and market 
towm of Kildare, Irish Republic. It 
is served by state rly. and the 

Grand Canal. It 
stands near the 
Liffey, 20 m. S.W 
of Dublin. Sup- 
posed to have 
been the capital 
of the kings of 
Leinster until 
alter the English 
conquest it had 
a castle and an abbey. Near is 
Punchestown (g-i?-), wLich holds 
an annual steeplechase meeting. 
Market days, Mon. and Thurs. 
Pop. (1956)' 38,755. 

Naas. Village ol Sweden, in 
the Ian of Goteborg and Bohus, 20 
m. N.E. of the seaport of Goteborg 
(Gothenburg). It is the seat of a 
school of handicrafts. 

Nabadwip. Bee Nadia. 

Nabeul. City in the N.E. of 
Tunisia, renowned for its manu- 
facture of perfumes and essences. 
It is situated on the Gulf of 
Hammamet in a fertile district 



producing oranges, lemons, and 
flowers grown for European 
markets. There is a rly. to Tunis. 

Nabha. Tovm of the Punjab, 
India, capital of a former princely 
state of the same name. It was 
founded in 1755 by Hamir Singh. 

The state, area 947 sq. m., pop. 
(1951) 25,676, was one of those 
which in 1948 formed the Patiala 
and E. Punjab states union, ab- 
sorbed 1956 in Punjab. The area 


has an annual rainfall of 18 ms. 
and grows food grains. 

Nablus OR Nabloos. Town of 
Jordan, 28 m. N. of Jerusalem. 
As Shechem, it is frequently men- 
tioned in the O.T. Abimelech, the 
son of Gideon, destroyed the city ; 
later it was rebuilt, and became 
the capital of Jeroboam, but was 
eventually deserted. Vespasian 
built a new town on the site and 
called it Flavia Neapolis, the 
modern names being a corruption 
of Neapolis. According to tradi- 
tion Jacob was buried in Shechem, 
and Jacob’s Well is showm near 
Gerizim. It was a holy city of the 
Samaritans, and the birthplace of 
Justin MartyT. 

Nabob (Hindi naivab). Title 
given in the days of the Great 
Mogul to his viceroys, and gener- 
ally to native rulers and persons 
of rank in India. In the 18th 
century nabob was used in Eng- 
land of one who ostentatiously 
spent a fortune made in the East. 

Nabonidus. Last independent 
king of Babylon, 555-539 b.c. A 
usurper of priestly descent, he 
devoted himself to temple restora- 
tion and research. He spent a 
number of years’ exile in Teima 
oasis, during which the government 
was left to his son Belshazzar ((?.'?-’.). 
The life of Nabonidus was spared 
when Babylon fell to Cyrus of 
Persia, 539 B.c. 

Nabopolassar. Bibhcal ver- 
sion of the name Nabu-Apal-Utsur 
(meaning Nebo protect the son), 
king of ancient Babylonia, 626-605 
B.C., the founder of the Chaldaean 
or Neo- Babylonian dynasty and 
destroyer of the Assyrians. General 
of the troops in revolt against 
their Assyrian masters, he drove 
the Assyrians out and in alliance 
with the Scythians and with the 
Modes pursued them into their 
own territory ; in 612 Nineveh fell, 
and the empire was divided be- 
tween Medes and Babylonians, the 
Babylonians taking Syria and 
Palestine. In the W., the ambi- 
tions of Necho were thwarted by 
the victory of Nabopolassar’s son 
Nebuchadnezzar in 605 B.c. shortly 
before the old king’s death. 


Naboth. Jezreelitc who owned 
a vine 3 "ard adjoining the palace of 
Ahab. When he refused to part 
with it, Jezebel secured it by caus- 
ing Naboth and his sons to be 
executed on a false charge of 
blasphemy (1 Kings 21). 

Nacelle. Aeronautical term for 
the engine housings of a multi- 
engined aircraft. They were usu- 
ally situated in the leading edges of 
the wings. Formerly the term was 
used for the whole aircraft body. 

Nachtigal, Gustav (1834-85). 
German explorer. Born Feb. 23, 
1834, at Eichstedt, he qualified in 
medicine at Halle, and in 1869 
was sent on a mission to the sultan 
of Bornu. Thence he explored 
Lake Chad and the Shari river, 
traversed Wadai, and made his 
way back to Cairo in 1874. Ten 
years later he was sent by the 
German govt, to the W. coast of 
Africa and explored those parts 
of Togoland and Cameroons which 
were eventually annexed by Ger- 
many. He died April 20, 1885. 

Nadia or Nabadwip. Dist. 
and town of W. Bengal, India. 
The town is on the Bhagirathi or 
Upper Hooghli, 55 m. N. of Cal- 
cutta. The dist. is a part of the 
Ganges delta, and the govt, main- 
tains channels for steamer naviga- 
tion in the Bhagirathi, Bhairab, 
Jalangi, and Matabhanga rivers. 
Rice and jute are grown. Area 
2,879 sq. m. Pop. (1951) dist., 
1.144,924 ; town, 56,298. 

Nadir. In astronomy, the point 
of the celestial sphere directly 
beneath the observer, i.e. exactly 
opposite to the zenith. 

• Nadir (1688-1747). Shah of 
Persia. He Avas born in Khorassan, 
and at the age of 17 was captured 
by the Uzbek Tartars, escaping 
after four years’ captivity. After 
many v\ ild adventmes, he entered 
the service of Tahmasp II, shah ol 
Persia, in 1726 and deposed him in 
1732, proclaiming himself regent 
lor the minor Abbas HI, He 
carried out successful campaigns 
against the Russians and the 
Turks, and on the death ol Abbas, 
1736, seized the Persian throne. 
Victorious against Afghanistan and 
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Bokhara, he invaded India, at- 
tacked the Great Mogul, seized 
Delhi in 1739, carried away the 
Koh-i-Noor diamond and the Pea- 
cock throne, and put over 30,000 
of the inhabitants to the sword. 
He was assassinated at Fethabad, 
June 19-20, 1747. 

Nadir Shall (1880-1933). King 
of Afghanistan. Born April 10, 
1880, his full name being Moham- 
med Kadir Shah Ghazi, he de- 
feated Habibullah in 1929, being 
proclaimed king, Oct. 16. He 
travelled extensively in Europe 
and endeavoured to introduce 
Western ideas into his country, 
but his attempts to effect national 
unity and modernise Afghanistan 
were cut short by his assassination. 
Nov. 8, 1933. 

Nadson, Semion Yakovle- 
viTCH (1862-86). Russian poet. 
Born in St. Petersburg, of Jewish 
birth, at the age of 20 he pub- 
lished a volume of poems, which 
met with great popular success. 
In 1884 he joined a St. Petersburg 
weekly paper, but died two years 
later. 

Naegli, Kael Wilhelm von 
(1817-91). Swiss botanist. He 
was ^ born Mar. 26, 1817, and 
studied botany at Geneva and 
Zurich. He became professor of 
botany at Freiburg in 1852 and 
Munich in 1858. Specializing in 
the microscopic study of plants, 
he made many important dis- 
coveries, notably that of proto- 
plasm and of the spermatozoids 
and antheridia of ferns. He died 
May 10, 1891. 

Naevius (c. 269-204 b.c.). 
Homan dramatist and poet. A 
native of Campania, he was the 
predecessor of Ennius and an 
older contemporary of Plautus. 
He fought in the first Punic War, 
and afterwards settled in Rome. 
He persistently attacked the aris- 
tocracy, especially the Metelli, by 
whom he was banished to Utica, 
where he died. He was the author 
of tragedies and comedies, and of 
the first Roman epic poem, written 
m the old Saturnian metre, the 
subject being the Punic Wars. 

Naevus (Lat., mole). Lesion 
of the skin often present at birth, 
due to an over-growth of the 
blood vessels of the skin causing 
the condition known popularly as 
port wine mark or strawberry 
mark. If they are small in area 
treatment is by carbon dioxide 
or electrolosis ; if large in area, 
y skin grafting. Other types of 
tnde may develop in later life and 
may need surgical treatment. 

^ Nafud. Desert of Arabia. 
Situated in Nejd, it extends some 


400 m. from W, to E. and has 
an average width of 200 ni. Al- 
most waterless, it is rich in pa.sture 
in any season of normal winter 
rainfall, the Bcduins visiting it in 
the spring to graze their camels 
and flocks. It has a general 
altitude of almost 3,000 ft., and 
one of its most striking features 
is the pits found among.st the sand 
dunes. Their lloor is generally of 
hard bare soil, and the stet*]) walls 
are of pure sand, the larg(‘st ladng 
330 ft. deep and m. wi<le. 

Naga. J ribos ol Indonesian 
stock occupying the hill rangt's of 
L. Assam. They number about 
300,000, and speak diverse Tibeto- 
Burman dialects. The head-hunt- 
ing warrior is distinguished ])y 
cowny ornaments with human 
hair and tattooing. Cane girdles 
and anklets are also worn. 4diere 
is much variation in politi(«al 
organization, but patrilineal e\. 
ogamy is usual. Polygamy ocreur.H 
among some (e.g, .Smna, Chang), 
but monogamy is morij uHual 
Agriculture is practised by all, ri<>(' 
and millet being the stap)(‘ crops. 

Eighteen British e.xpedithms, 
1832-87, were nupiired for tlieir 
subjugation; and military action 
against them was undertiLken by 
the Indian governnient, 19r>o-,i(}. 

Naguda. I own c)l Egypt, on 
the Nile 16 m. below Luxor, X<*ar 
by 3,000 prehistorie graves were 
excavated in 1894. They eon- 
tained painted pottery, bone har- 
poons, stone vases, and mace heads, 
jialettes and flint iinplimentK, rep- 
resenting two distinct cultures, 
called by some archaeologiHt.s 
Nagada I and Nagada 11. 

Naga Hills. District of Ashiun 
occupied by the primitive Nagn 
tribes. It is a section of the 
mountainous tracts on the l>ord<'r 
of Burma. The capital is Kohima. 
Very little of the dist. is cultivattnl. 
Area 4,289 sq. m. Pop. (1951) 
-05,950. Consult Naga Path, 1950, 
by a white woman, Ursula Graham 
Bower, who lived among the Nagas 
for six years. 

Nagaua. Animal disease} assi;- 
ciated with the Tsetse Fly 

Nagano. Town of Japan, in 
Honshu. It is situated towards 
the W. side of the island, near the 
confluence of the Bogawa and the 
bhinanogawa. It is the capital of 
a prefecture famed for its seri- 
culture and forestry. The town 
was formerly called Zenkoji, from 
the Buddhist temple which stands 
on an elevation in the city. The 
monastery dates from 664, but the 
buildings are modern; the chief 
images are reputed to have been 


niadt* by Btuldha him, >(‘11. q’Up 
Ouwi IS !ink<‘d b\ rly. uiff, Tokyn 
Nagar. Ar, B,-dnur. 
Nagasaki. N.-upnrt of dapan 
on Kyushu island. If stands on a 
liuo nnfmai Imrlxuir on flu* W 
si<h‘ <d flu* island. ni. from the 
oju 11 sf a. It hold th(‘ monopoly 
of Kurofmaii trad.* fnmi the ifJth 
^■mitury mdd is.lff. uhmi Japan 

vas ofHuird tn fon-mn trade and 

(nuns imuv emit rally .s,tuaU‘d 

sup(«r-o«h‘d .Natrasaki. *pp,. 
ha- eomu'sion by riy. ami nea 
Witfi other .fapanosc ports (’oa] 

is miimd in Jlio m-mhl.ourfuxKl 

and brupiette 
aH<,rms inunwuks, (hn-kyimk 

1 op. I fib,., (-Mt.) 

Aim. 9. lift,-,, th,. .secamd 
aPunie b(»mb was dia.pped nn the 
i'lty by a r..s. aircraft, tfu* first 
having tievaMuf^'d Hironhima 
( 7 .r. ) thn'<‘ da w-, uarlier. The 
fault n« «»{ fh'struffum was the in- 
duHtrud area m fh<> Crnkami val- 
ley. whioh wa.N tdditerafod. The 
harbour and ronumueini im^a, 
nearly two niih-s distant , eseaped 
with minor damam*. ( )f Naganaki’e 
kG2,(MMb 7.3.881 w-me killed 
and TB.Tftb inpired, ( V,a,va// We of 
Naifasaki, Inkasht .Vagai. Fiw, 
MaiiH. Fddl. 

NftglDA. lown (if Dulia, in the 
Bijnor dint, of Utta." Union. It 
IK situated near the middle of the 
dist. oil fill' rly. fnati Moruflabad 
to Ih-hra, If inamdaetures cotton, 
elofh, and gla?ia, and is nofetl for 
ebmi V earviiig. Pnp. f BCd ) 27,947. 

Nagomo-Kiirabakb . Autono- 
mous rt'gioii of Az<‘rbaijan 
in the S.W . (d the republii’, Aliout 
a third of itn area. 1.7(Ht .ntp ni., b 
eoviTed by fon^aU ; cattle. sluKm, 
niuii’s, and silkworms are nuirecf; 
e<)tton in grow n ami silk gtaalrt and 
wine are imule. capital is 

Stepanakert. Ihip (onU) I30JXX). 

Nagoya, Uity of Japan, in 
Honshu. It is in the S, ot the fer- 
tile plain tjf Mint} and Owari, and 
owes its iniiKudanee to tlu’ Shogun 
stronghold built in IfUO. S. of the 
city is Nagoya harlamr, the bay 
of Iwu Silk and cotton thread and 
fabries art^ mmle, and the city ww 
a piontxu' in the clock industry. 
Atmita Jingu is the scc?>nd grt^&teat 
Shinto shrine in .Japan, Nagoya 
was iKunU'd by U.S. aircraft on 
April IH, 1942. ami on 
occftsionM in 1944 and HMA. U,S. 
troops tK'cupietl the Umn in Aug., 
UM5. Pop. {1955 eat,) 1,336,800, 
Nagpttr- Division and distdofc 
of lk)mbay atate India.. The 
divisiim vinm^tn of the Nagpur 
plain, sloping gently S. from the 
Satpura rangom and drained by the 
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Wainganga and Wardha, to the 
Prahita and Godavari. The dist. 
has a rainfall of 46 ins. Only a 
third of the land under cultivation 
is devoted to food grains, mainly 
wheat, most of the remainder being 
under cotton. Area, div., 27,294 
sq. m. ; dist., 3,836 sq. m. Pop. 
(1951) div., 7.607,038; dist.. 
1,234,556. 

Nagpur, A city of Bombay, 
India, airport, headquarters of 
Nagpur district, and seat of a uni- 
versity founded in 1 923. Formerly 
the Maratha capital of the Bonsla 
rajas, it lies between the Wardha 
and Wainganga rivers, close to the 
great cotton-growing area of the 
Deccan. Its importance increased 
when the direct rly. line from 
Bombay to Calcutta was made 
through it. Pop. (1951) 449,099. 

Nagy. Magyar word for great. 
Formerly incorporated in the place 
names of many towns in the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian empire, it has been 
dropped from some of them since 
their incorporation in other coun- 
tries, e.g. Nagykikinda, Yugo- 
slavia, became Kikinda, Nagy- 
szombat, Czecho-Rlovakia, became 
Trnava, and Nagy vmrad, Rumania, 
became Oradea. 

Nagykanizsa. Town of Hun- 
gary, It is situated to the S.W. of 
Lake Balaton on the main line rly. 
from Budapest, 143 m. to the N.E,, 
to Trieste with a branch through 
Odenburg (Sopron) to Vienna. 
There are distilleries and tile 
works. Pop. 30,936. 

Nagykaroly. Town of Rumania 
formerly in Hungary. The Ru- 
manian form of the name is Careii 
Mari. It is 185 m. E.N.E. of 
Budapest, on the main line to 
Ruthenia, with a branch rly. 
connexion to the main towns of 
Transylvania. There are sawmills 
and textile factories. Pop. 16,000. 

Nagykoros. Town of Hungary 
in the co. of Pest-Pilis-Solt-Kiskun. 
It is 56 m. by rly. S.E. of Budapest 
on the main line to Szeged, 10 m. 
N.N.E. of Kecskemet. Wheat, 
maize, and melons are grown, and 
cattle are reared. Pop. 28,600. 

Nahan. Alternative name for 
Sirmoor (q-v.), former Indian 
state now in the Himachal union ; 
also the name of the capital town. 

Nahas Pasha, Mustafa El (b. 
1876). Egyptian politician. Edu- 
cated at Cairo, he entered the legal 
profession, becoming a judge of 
the local courts. Turning his at- 
tention to politics, he became a 
member of the house of deputies 
in 1924, being president 1927-28. 
In 1927 he became chairman of the 
Wafd party, the leading national- 
ist party until the split in 1938, 


and was notoriously anti-British. 
He was prime minister in 1928, 
1930, 1936-37, 1942-44 (when he 
was also foreign minister), and 
1950-52. 

Nahe. River of Germany. A 
left bank tributary of the Rhine, 
it rises near Selbach in Birkenfeld 
and joins the main stream at 
Bingen. Its length is about 60 m., 
much of its course being between 
vine-clad hillsides, the picturesque 
scenery of which attracts large 
numbers of tourists. 

Nahua. American Indian tribes, 
speaking the Nahuatl language, 
who dominated central Mexico and 
some areas farther S. at the time 
of the Spanish conquest. Several 
such tribes arrived in the Valley 
of Mexico in the 12th century, and 
after internecine struggles the 
Aztecs took the lead, their onl}^ 
serious rivals being the Texcocans. 
Many of their descendants survive, 
still speaking Nahuatl. 

Nahuel-Huapi or Tioer Lakil 
Large lake of Argentina, in the 
territory of Neuquen, bordering 
that of Rio Negro. Situated in 
the Andes, at an alt. of 2,000 ft., 
it is 75 m. in length and 10 m. in 
breadth, with an area of 110 sq. m., 
and contains many islands. It is 
the source of the river Limay, the 
boundary of the territories of 
Neuquen and Rio Negro. 

Nahum. One of the minor 
prophets. A native of Elkoah, 
probably in Galilee, he flourished 
about the 7th cent. b.c. His book 
consists of predictions of the fall of 
Nineveh, which took place 606 b.c. 
The reference to the capture of No- 
Amon (Thebes) by Ashurbanipal, 
king of Assyria, further shows that 
it must have been wTitten later 
than 666 b.c. 

Naiadaceae. Family of aquatic 
herbs once including Aponogetoii, 
Potamogeton, and Zoslera, but now 
comprising only the single genus 
Naias. Two species are found in 
fresh water in Great Britain. 
Their small unisexual flowers pol- 
linate under water. 

Naiads or Naiades. In Greek 
mythology, nymphs of rivers, 
brooks, springs, and fresh water 
generally. See Nymph. 

Naidu, Sarojini (1879-1949). 
Indian poet and politician. Born 
in Hyderabad state, Feb. 13, 1879, 
she was educated at King’s 
College, London, and Girton Col- 
lege, Cambridge. She later pub- 
lished poetry in English which was 
translated into Indian languages, 
e.g. The Golden Threshold, The 
Bird of Time, and The Broken 
Wing. A friend of Gandhi, she 
worked for Indian independence. 


lecturing on social, religious, and 
educational subjects. A member 
of the working committee of 
Indian National Congress and 
Women’s movement, she was 
president of the Indian National 
Congress in 1925, and delegate to 
the London round table confer- 
ence in 1931. Arrested as partici- 
pant in the civil disobedience cam- 
paign in 1940 and 1942, she was 
governor of the United Provinces 
from 1947 until her death, March 
2, 1949. 

Naihati. Town of W. Bengal, 
India. It is situated on the left 
bank of the Hooghli, 24 m. above 
Calcutta, Pop. (1951) 55,313. 

Naik. Non-commissioned officer 
in the armies of India and 
Pakistan, equivalent to corporal 
in the British army. Holders of 
similar rank in cavalry regiments 
are kno^^Tl as daffadars. 

Nail. Metal spike, usually liav- 
ing a point and a broadened head, 
used for attaching wood or metal 
parts to wood. Tree-nails (or tr(‘,- 
nails) are hard wooden jiegs for a 
similar purpose, used for oak, 
where metal nails would become 
corroded. Metal nails are made of 
iron (mild steel), brass, copper, 
zinc, and various alloys ; those to 
resist corrosion are galvanised, 
tinned, or coated in other ways. 
Steel nails may be “ brassed ” or 
“ coppered ” to give a desired ap- 
pearance, or to utilise the greater 
strength of the steel. Screwnails 
are twisted in the shank spirally so 
that when driven they rotate and 
are dra^vn into the wood. 

Cut nails like 1 and 2 (illus. p. 
5950) are stamped from plate 
of appropriate gauge. Wrought 
nails are formed by a forging pro- 
cess to give an enlarged or orna- 
mental head. Large types of nail 
are cast. Wire nails, most exten- 
sively used today, are formed from 
wire of suitable shape and gauge by 
machine, being headed and point- 
ed in a continuous operation. The 
full range extends from 10 ins. 
long by f in. diam. in the round 
variety (No. 8) down to f in. long 
and of diameters according to the 
S.W. Gauges 16, 17, and 18. O'/al 
wire nails (No. 3) are made in 6 ins. 
long by 6 gauge down to ^ in. long 
by 20 gauge — the thickness men- 
tioned being that of the narrowest 
section of the oval. Panel pini 
(No. 7) range from 2 ins. by 14 
gauge to J in. by 18 and 19 gauge. 
Wire nails and cut nails for build- 
ing purposes are described in the 
British Standard Specification No. 
1202 : 1944. 

Nails used to be distinguished as 
twopenny, 1 in, long ; threepenny, 
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making machim* 
was invontcd by 
T. (^lili'onl in 
England, but 
machinery was 
first adopted on 
a largo scale in 
America, where 
E. Reed had 
taken out a 
patent in 178fi. 
These machines 
were for cut 
nails. Strips of 
metal of th(‘ 
thickru^ss of the 
nail are fed into 
the machine. 
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, , ,J Nail 1. Cut nail. 2. Cut brad 
or floor brad. 3. Oval wire nail 4. Small ditto. 5. Wall nail. 6. SmaU 
clout nail. 7. Panel pin. 8. Round wire nail. 9. Galvanised cMsel-polnted 
roo! nail. 10. Bright roofing nail. 11. Brass-headed nail. 12. Lath nail. 

13. Small stout tack. 14. Screw nail. 15. Drugget pin. 18. Chair nail. 

17. Tinned tack. 18. Cigar-box pin. 19. Small pin. 20. Wire gimp pin 

IJ ins. long ; and fourpenny, 1^ which automatically cuts the strips 
ins. long. These denominations are into the required lengths and 
still used in the U.S. A. shapes the heads to correct sine. 

Until the end of the 18th century Wire or 
practically all nails were hand “Trench” nails 
made, forged from nail rods by the did not come into 
blacksmith. The chief centre for general use until 
nail-making was in Birmingham, about a century 


NAIRN 

whitish part, tfumicd the lunula, or 
half-moon. Nails an* a sj)ccial 
growth of the ('f)id('rmis or skin 
tissue. In biefiogy tluw are homo- 
logous with the hoof and rlaw of 
otlun* aninials. N'ev’ Horn, 

Nail-Head Spar, vnrioty of 
the mineral oabito (y.r.), so called 
on (leeount, of tin* j-rystaliine form 
a eomhinntitm of the flat rhombo- 
hedr<vn ami pri'^ni. 

Nain. Amuent town in Galilee 
situated fj m, S.K. of Na/.areth, on 
tht‘ sununit of Littb' UtTmon, or 
tin' hill (d Moreh. d’ht' ancient 
town was prohalfiy on its summit. 
It was the home t>f a youth whom 
(dirist raised from the dead 
( liuko 7 ). 

Naini Tal. Distrii-t and town 
of the Uttar union, India, in the 
Kuiriaun divisuni. 'Uk' di.st. is 
situat(‘d on thn Himalayan slopes 
N'. r>f Rampur State, 'flie annual 
rainfall avt'rages H7 ins. A 120- 
acre laki* fi.-tlo ft. above Ht*a level 
is a striking featnri'. It haa.sulphur 
springs. The jH-aks of Giiina (8,568 
tt.) ami Deopatta (7,588 ft.) en- 
hance tin* beauty of tlie scene. On 
Sept. IK, I.HSP, a disastrouH land- 
slip eau.sed by tornmtial rain 
causM heavy loas of life ; the day 
is still k<-pt in rnmnory of those 
who die<l in that (’alaniity. Only 
a sixth of tht* area is eultivatea. 
The town is li hill station reached 
by road from the rlv. terminus at 






and women and children were 
largely employed. In 1790 a nail- 







Nail. Vertical section througli 
hun^ nail and nail-bed. a, 
stratum malpighii, and, b, stratum 
panulosum, oi naU-bed ; c, deep 
layera of nail substance ; d, super- 
ficial layers. Highly magnified 


later. After enter- 
ing the machine 
the wire is led 
through straight- 
ening rolls, and 
is then gripped 
by a die wich 
puts on the burrs 
which roughen 
the top part of . 
the shank in some Tau India. Town oi tba Ouar Uama, toai th* 

types ; a cutter administrative atatioa ol the Haited Vrovlaoei 

closes in upon the shank at the Ho'dwani. Elevation 6,410 h. 
pre-set length and shapes the Area, 2,627 nq. rn, Hop. (1951) 
point, while at the same time a di«t., 335.414; town, 12.000. 
heading die holds the opposite end Nainsook (Hind.. pUi&eare U 
to receive the blows of a hammer the eyo). Hoft mtmltn of Indlao 
which forms the enlarged head, origin, Naini«K>k« are either 
Finally a pusher breaks away the or stripKl, the Htripe« runntn|( 
finished nail where it has been length ways. In india they wspe 

pointed. The output is about a Hometime** ma^ie of 

thousand a minute. Htlk. Munlin, ^ a 

Nail. Homy scaly growth at Nairn, Royal f 

the ends of fingers and toes of and mun, burgh 
human beings and some animals, ajid watering- placni ViVhI J 
The human nail consists of throe of Nairnshire. Hoot- \ I 

parts : the extremity or apex ; the land, om the Moray 
opposite end mr root, where it Firth. It b alao 
emerges from the fiesh ; and the the county town. Nainit im«1 
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It stands where the Nairn falls 
into the Moray Firth, 15 m. by 
rly. from Inverness. It has a good 
harbour, golf links, and excellent 
bathing. Chief industries are fish- 
ing and fish-curing. Nairn (then 
Invernairn) was made a royal 
burgh in the 12th century. Pop. 
(1951) 4,700. 

Nairne, Carolina, Baroness 
(1766-1845). A Scottish ballad- 
writer. A member of a prominent 

Jacobite fami- 
ly, s h e w a s 
born at Cask, 
Perthshire, 
Aug. 16, 1766, 
and in 1 806 
married Wil- 
liam, after- 
wards Baron 
Baroness Nairne, Nairne (1757- 
Scottisli ballad wnter 1830), to whom 

she bore one son, William (1808- 
37). Her beauty and charm won 
for her the name of The Flower of 
IStrathearn. After her husband’s 
death she lived in Ireland and on 
the Continent, and died at Cask, 
Oct. 26, 1845. She wrote nearly 
100 songs, some of them adapta- 
tions of old favourites, among 
them The Land o’ the Leal, Caller 
Herrin’, and The Laird o’ Cockpen. 
They were issued in volume form 
in 1846 as Lays from Strathearn. 
See Life and Songs of Lady Nairne, 
C. Rogers, 1869 ; Jacobite Lairds 
of Cask, K. Oliphant, 1870 ; Lady 
Nairne and her songs, G. Hender- 
son, 1905 ; The Oliphants of Cask, 
Records of a Jacobite Family, 
M. E. Blair-OIiphant, 1910. 

Nairnshire. Maritime county 
of Scotland. It has about 10 m. of 
coastline on the Moray Firth, and 
the surface rises towards the S., at- 
taining an alt, of 2,162 ft. in Cam 
Glas. Its area is 163 sq. m. The 
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Nairnshire. Map of the Highland 
county south of Moray Firth 


Nairn. Generai view of the town and banks of the 
Nairn from the north 

chief rivers are the Findhorn and 
the Nairn, The county is an agri- 
cultural area, but much of the land 
is only suitable for sheep. Nairn 
is the county town, and in the 
shire are Cawdor and Kilravock 
with their castles, and Auldearn. 

In 1891 detached portions of 
Nairnshire were absorbed in the 
counties of Ross, Inverness, and 
Moray. In early , 
times, Nairn was 
part of the dis- 
trict called 
Moray, and it 
has always had 
a close associa- 
tion with the 
shire of that 
name. It joins 
with Moray to 
form a co. consti- 
tuency. Pop. est. 

8,700. Co7isuU 
History of Moray 
and Nairn, C. J.. 

G. Rampini,lS97. 

Nairobi. City 

of Kenya Colony, 

E. Africa, capital 

and centre of 

administration of the colony. It 

*/ 

is situated on an elevated plateau, 
at a height of 5,475 ft., within easy 
reach of the Kiikuvu and Limoru 

V 

highlands. It was originally fomid- 
ed, 1899, as a rly. settlement, and 
still remains the chief rly. centre 
for Kenya and Uganda, being 
327 m. from Mombasa, and 257 m. 
from Kisumu (Port Florence) on 
the Victoria Nyanza. It also has 
an important aerodrome and is the 
terminus of a motor road that 
crosses Uganda to Mongalla, Sudan. 

The healthy and invigorating 
climate, due to its altitude, made 
Nairobi suitable for Eiuopean 
settlement, in spite of its two 
rainy seasons ; and it now has the 
largest European pop. of E. 

African towns. There are an 
Anglican cathedral, the McMillan 
memorial library .opened in 1931, 
and a fine town hall, opened, with 


the rebuilt law' 
courts, in 1935. 
\y. of the town is 
the cantonment 
o f the King’s 
African Rifles. 
In 1950 Nairobi 
was incorporated 
as a city by royal 
charter, the cere- 
mony being per- 
formed, March 30, 
by the duke of 
Gloucester. Pop. 
(1954 est. )186, 000 
of wdiom 18,000 
were white. 

Naivasha. Tow'ii and lake in 
Kenya Colony, E. Africa. It is 
included in the Nakiiru district, 
which is extensively cultivated. 
Lake Naivasha is about 12 m. long 
by 9 m. broad. The hippopotamus is 
protected in the lake, which is also 
well stocked v/ith black bass. The 
township on the E. of the lake is 
on the L^gancla rly.. 391 m. from 



Nairobi, Kenya Colony. Government Road, an im- 
portant thoroughfare in this capital city 


Mombasa, and 64 m. N.W. of 
Nairobi. It is a holiday resort. 

Najibabad. Town of the Uttar 
union, India, in the Bijnor district. 
It is situated in the N. of the 
district, and is a rly. junction on 
the route from Delhi to Dehra. 
Pop. 26,898. 

Nakhichevan. Autonomous 
republic forming part of Azer- 
baijan S.S.R. Bordered S. and 
S.W. by Persia, and N. and E. by 
Armenia S.S.R., it was constituted 
in 1924. Area 2,100 sq. m. Pop. 
(est.) 160,000. The surface, 
part of the valley of the Araxes in 
the S.W., rises to ’10,000 ft. in 
the E. The rly. line from Baku to 
Tbilisi (Tiflis) skirts the S.W. bor- 
der, and sends a branch line into 
the interior. For many years on 
a trade route between Russia and 
Persia, it was annexed by Russia 
in 1828. Its capital, of the same 
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name, is situated 85 m. S.E. of 
Erivan, and is a centre for le 
manufacture of textiles, leather 
goods, pottery, wine, salt, and 
food products. 

Nakhichevan-on-Don. Town 
of the R.S.F.S.R. It is situated on 
the Don and the Koslov-Rostov 
rly. about 6 m. N.E. of Rostov-on- 
Don. Candles, cotton goods, and 
bricks are the chief products. It 
was founded in 1780 by Armenian 
immigrants. Pop. (est.) 75,000. 

Nalchik. Town of the 
R.S.F.S.R., capital of Kabardinia 
A.S.S.R. It is situated 150 m. W. 
of Grozny in the Caucasus. It was 
evacuated by the Russians on 
Nov. 2, 1942, in the face of heavy 
German pressure. Russian forces 
retook it Jan. 4, 1943. 

Nama or Namaqua.. Division 
of the Hottentot people, mostly in 
Namaqualand, S.W. Africa pro- 
tectorate. Numbering 14,000, they 
have preserved their type and 
speech more completely than the 
Korana division, who remained be- 
hind in the upper Orange basin. 
During 1881-1906 they were in 
incessant conflict either with the 
Herero, or with the Germans. They 
have been much affected by 
missionary, European, and Bantu 
influences, but remain for the most 
part pastoral, 

Namangan, or Namanchan. A 
town of Uzbek S.S.R. It is in the 
valley of the Syr-Daria, 50 m, by 
rly. N.E. of IChokand. Consider- 
able trade is carried on in cotton, 
fruit, hides, and sheep. In the 
neighbourhood are naphtha wells 
and coalbeds. Pop. 77,351. 

Namaqualand, Great. Country 
in the S.W, Africa Protectorate, 
formerly German S. W. Africa. 
Extending from the Orange River 
to Damaraland, it is mainly a 
sterile desert region, and was occu- 
pied by the Germans in 1885. It is 
inhabited by the Namas, a few 
hushmen, some tribes of Hotten- 
tots, and white settlers. Set South- 
West Africa. 

Namaqualand, Little. Dist. 
in the Cape Province. It lies S. of 
the Orange River, by which it is 
separated from Great Namaqua- 
land. Diamonds and copper are 
exported from Port Nolloth. Area 
20,000 sq. m. Pop. 26,847. 

Namas^ali, Port on the 
Victoria Nile. It is connected by 
the Busoga rly. with Jinja. A 
steamer service runs to Foweira, 
160 m, N.N.W. 

Nam-dinh. Town of Vietnam, 
in N. Vietnam, on the rly. from 
Hanoi to Hue and Tourane. It is 
45 m. S.E. of Hanoi, on the Songka. 
idicre is a trade in silk and cottons. 
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Name. Title by which any 
person or object is indicated ; in a 
narrower sense, the name given to 
a person or object to distinguish it 
from others of the same class. The 
manner in which personal names 
were given varied among different 
peoples, but names taken from 
personal characteristics and pecu- 
liarities are common to all. 

In the U.K. a person may change' 
his surname as he pleiises. His 
name is that by which he is gener- 
ally known. Although during th<' 
Second Great War an advertise- 
ment in the London Gazette ha<l to 
be published, no formalities are 
now necessary for a change of 
name, but to preserve (ividcnoo of 
change it is sometimes desirable to 
execute a deed poll, or in rare casos 
to obtain a royal licence or the 
passing of a private Act. To have 
the name changed on ration books 
and identity cards, notice must b{* 
given to the authority issuing the 
document. 

A Christian name, i,e, one given 
at baptism, cannot bo changotl 
except by the bishop at the time of 
confirmation ; by Act of parlia- 
ment ; or on the legal adoption 
of the bearer of the name, when 
another name may be added. A 
person who has not been christened 
may change his first name or 
names in the same way as his 
surname. A woman on marriage 
in England usually takes the sur- 
name of her husband, but need 
not. In Scotland she still uses 
her maiden name in legal docu- 
ments. On divorce she may revert 
to her maiden name. 

The Greeks had no names answer- 
ing to surnames, and it was 
left to the parent to decide what 
name the child should have. Most 
Greek names were compound— 
Letik-ip^os (with white horses), 
Thraay-hulm (bold in counsel). In 
oldest times, the child as a rule 
took the name of his grandfather, 
sometimes that of his father. For 
the sake of distinction a patro- 
nymic was often added — Agamem- 
non Atrides, Agamemnon the son 
of Atreus ; or the father’s name 
was added in the genitive — Gimon 
of Pericles. 

The Romans originally had only 
one name — e.g. Romulus — but in 
republican times three names be- 
came the rule : praenome/n^ ajiswcr- 
ing to the modem given name — 
Aulus, Marcus, usually abbreviated 
to A., M. ; nomen, the gentile or clan 
name, nearly always ending in 
-iua, e,g. Julius, Tullius; cognomen, 
the family name, Caesar, Cloero. 
A fourth name, agnomen, was given 
for famous deeds, such as Afri- 


canns, aii<l in cases oi adoption, 
when th<' adopted non took the 
three names of his adoptive* father 
to whic'h hi' added that of his own 
clan or L'ons (y.r.). with an altered 
termination. Women as a rule 
luwl the elan or gen.s name of their 
father with a feminitu' termination, 
e.g. Tullia. 

Iti England many names are 
derivi'd from ja-rsfinal eharaoter- 
istie.s, tun! an* n-ally mere epithets. 
Patronymics ar<' fornn-d by adding 
.son, e.g, Johnson, T'htimpson, a 
favourite nu'thod in Scandinavian 
countries. English Humnmm may 
bt' ehussitieii a.s general and special 
local name.s — 'Hill, Dale, Burton, 
Buxton ; names nf oeeupation— 
Barbt'r, Brewer, BukiT, including 
lo.st triuies, Kleteher, Pargiter, 
Rciive : luunns lorimsl from first 
names, tin Wilkinson, Wills, Willis, 
from William ; name.s of mental 
or physioal {'haraetf'riHtiea—Oood, 
Wises Long, Bliw'k, White. A great 
many nf the first names in com- 
mon us<* art* of religious origin. 

Among the Spaniards, names de- 
rived from the father end in -ez, 
e.g. Uernandt'Z, the son of Her- 
nando. The ohi P<*raiany and 
Indians hmi compound names, like 
thos(‘ in earlie.st uh<* among the 
Greeks and (lermans. Among the 
Indians and Hebrews ndigious 
nairu's were common — Kalidasa, 
m'rvanf of the goddess Kali, 
Kiiezor, whom (h>d helps. The 
Arabs form a prnemmm by the add 
of the prt'fix ahu, father ; names 
like which did not descend 

from fatlu'r to son. werti usually 
foUowisl by the name of the father, 
with an interpolated -iha- or -hew-, 
son of — Ha«san-ibn- cl -Abbas; 
other natnoH wore taken from 
religion and oourb — Balah ed-din, ^ 
safety of faith, Hala<iin ; from a 
man’s occupation, tribe, birthplace 
or soot, whilo others wore puce 
nicknamoH. Among tho Chinese 
the praenomm is not definite^ 
ostablishcKl, and may be changed 
until a person on tors an oduoatieSaaf 
institution or bocomes tho holder 
of a public ofhoa. 

In some i*cch^ia«tical classes, 
such m monks and nuns, a ueir ' 
first name is adopted when certain 
final vows are taken. Tho pope, 
election, takes a new name/p: 
Monarohs. on assuming the throne, 
occasionally use a name by which -h 
they had ' not prc^viously been ‘J; 
known, e.g. King George Vl had V 
been knovm during bis fatherV;i 
reign as Albert, 0uk© of York. 

Qeographioal names are often 
Intended to convoy to the mind 
kind of picture repri'sonting 
most salient physical fcaturea^^fy 
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yueh aro Beiimore, ]\Ior\en, both 
meaning great mountain ; Mont 
Blanc, Avhitc mountain. In Celtic 
Abcr, Inver denote placcy at the 
inouth of a river — Abcrcoii'wav, 
Aberdeen, Abcrfeldie and liuTr- 
geldie, Inverness. Ard, Craig, 
Drum, Dell, Den, Tor, and others 
j-efer to high ground generally — 
Ardglass, green height ; Craigniore, 
great rock ; Drunilane, broad ridge; 
IScawdell, the mountain of the 
promontory ; Denmaenmawr, the 
great stone head ; Torbay, the 
full over the bay. There arc fre- 
quent references to colour, plant 
and animal life. See Place Name. 

Bibliogra 2 )hj/. Dictionary ot 
English and Welsh surnames, C. W. 
Bardsloy, 1901 ; Words and Places, 
1. Taylor, 1909; Words and Names, 
E. Weekley, 1932; Jack and Jill, 
E. Weekley, 1939. 

Naming Customs. Rites and 
usages attend the choice and b(‘- 
stowal of personal names. In prim- 
itive culture an underlying notion 
is traceable that names are the 
substance of individual souls ex- 
pressed by the voice. Eo the Es- 
kimo, by naming children after 
the person last deceased in the 
village, seek to perpetuate the 
tribal soul, while the Aztec, by 
bestowing the name of a dead 
relative, did the same for the 
family-soul. 

As death or injury may result 
from the malevolent misuse of 
names, they arc frcciucntly kept 
secret, sometimes by entrusting 
them to material objects buried 
out of sight, otbc'r designations 
being employed in ordinary lifiu 
This idea is extended to divine 
names. Moreover, such crises as 
initiation, marriage, social pro- 
motion, and death necessitate 
name- changing, by replacement or 
accumulation, the Kwakiutl even 
having summer and winter names. 
Name-changing is also practised 
for deceiving disease-demons or 
counteracting sorcery, while oppro- 
brious names, such as Three- 
farthings, Dustheap, Perdita (lost), 
are frequently bestowed in infancy 
to avert evil eye. 

A wo'dely observed custom called 
teknonymy (Gr. teknon, child, 
onoma, name), requires fathers to 
drop their previous names at the 
birth of sons, and to assume in- 
stead the sons’ names, or names 
meaning father of N. Many 
peoples, e.g. Fuegians and Malays, 
taboo the names of the deceased, 
and in Tahiti and Zululand extend 
this to all related words in the 
language, for a time at least. 

Name, Feast of the, Roman 
Catholic feast in honour of the 
Blessed Wrgin IMary. it arose in 


being 


(Menca, Spain, in the 16th century, 
and is one of 20 of a similar 
character. First kept on Sept. 22, 
then on Sept. 8, it is now observed 
on Sept. 12. 

Name Day. A term in the 
London and other Stock Ex- 
changes. It was applied to the 
second day of the fortnightly set- 
tlement, when the names of the 
piu'(‘hascrs of stocks and shares are 
handed m by the brokers con- 
cerned, preparatory to the pay day 
following. In the First GreatWar, 
when the fortnightly settlements 
were abandoned, tlicre were no 
name days, transactions 
settled daily. 

Namoi or Peel River. Diver 
of Now South Mbiles, Australia. It 
rises in the Liverpool Range and 
how's for about 600 m. N.N.W. to 
join the Barwon or Darlmg river. 
Its upper valley, almost encircled 
by mountain ranges, is a valuable 
wheat-p'owing area. The lower 
valley is a pastoral area. 

Namsos. Town aiul seaport of 
Norv^ay. Situated at the mouth of 
the Namsen river, it is 85 m. N.F. 
of Trondhjem, with wdiich it is 
connected by rly. Industries ai'e 
fishing and boat building. Pop. 
approx. 4,000. 

Namsos was used as an Allied 
base during the brief Norwegian 
campaign, 1940. On April 14, 
British naval detachment lamlerl 
at the port, followed by British and 
French troops a few days latiu*. 
The British and PVcnch forces X. 
of Trondhjem A\ere evacuated 
fi'om XTimsos on May 2. The town 
was devastated by riqieatcd Ger- 
man bombing raids. Sec Norwav. 


well cultivated, the S.E. part is 
covered A\itli valuable forests, re- 
presenting a continuation XT. of the 
b reaich Ardennes. The Sambre 
valley is the chief industrial area, 
and there are rly. services to all 
important towns. Namur is the 
capital, the three arrondissements 
being Namur, Dinant, and 
Dhilippeville. Area, 1,414 sq. m. 
Pop. 352,173. 

^ Namur (Flemish, Naemcn). 
Town of Belgium, capital of the 
prov. of XMmur. It lies 35 m. by 
rly. S.E. of Brussels, at the conflu- 
ence of the Sambre and Meuse. The 
disused citadel stands between the 
two rivers, and Salzinnes, Bel- 
grade, S. Xhcolas, and Jambes are 
suburbs connected by traniv'ay 
wnth the towm. 

Namur is a rly, junction, has 
barracks and other military build- 
ings, law courts, and a prison. 
The industries include the manu- 
facture of cutlery, leather, iron- 
work, and distilling, as well as 
tirearms and tobacco. The 18th 
century cathedral of S. Aiibain, in 
Renaissance style, on the site of 
an earlier building, contains the 



Namur, Belgium, The Pont de Jambes over the Meuse, showing the citadel. 
Upper picture, west front of the cathedral of S. Aubam 


Namur. Prov. of Belgium. It 
is contiguous with the provs. of 
Brabant, Hainault, Lidge, and 
Luxembourg, and with France. 
The surface is generally hilly, and 
the prov, is intersected by the deep 
and ])icturesquo valley of the 
Meuse. The fertile soil oi tlio N. is 


heart of Don J ohn of Austria. The 
17th century church of S. Loup is 
a good example of the Baroque 
style. Tho late 14th century belfry 
w^as rebuilt in tho 16tli. There 
are museums of archaeology, and 
above the citadel is a finely laid- 
out pai'k. J’op. 32,000. 

E IL 
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German breakthrough at Sedan, 
the Allied positions in central Hel- 
gium became untenable, and the' 
Belgian army corps was withdrawn 
from Namur, although some of the 
individual forts continued resis- 
tance until the Belgian surrender. 
Namur "was liberated by U.S. torces 
on Bept. 5, 1944. 

Nanai. Tungus-xManelmrian 
tribe of Khabarovsk territory, 
R.S.F.S.R. Their chief occupa- 
tion is fishing in the Amur river. 

Nanaimo. A town of 
Canada, on Vancouver Island. vSitu 


Namur, Sieges of. In the war 
of the Grand Alliance, the French 
under Vauban invested Namur, 

May 26, 1692, and captured the 
town on June 5, and the citadel 
itself on June 23. Namur was 
defended by the Dutch engineer, 

Meimo van Coehoorn (1641-1704), 
who constructed its fortifications. 

In 1695, however, William III of 
England, with Coehoorn, besieged 
the town, now defended by Bouf- 
ders, and after 67 days’ investment 
captured the citadel on Aug. 30, 

1695. The later fortifications were 
constructed in 1888 by 
Brialmont as part of the 
Meuse Valley system. 

At the outbreak of the 
First Great War, Namur 
was ringed by nine ar- 
moured forts with 350 guns 
and a garrison of 30,000. 

It was the focal point of six 
railways and, after the fall 
of Liege, became the hinge 
on which the French armies 
were to manoeuvre in their 
attempt to outflank the 
Germans in Belgium. On 
Aug. 19, 1914, the German 
army invested the fortress 
and two days later opened a heavy ated 65 m. N.E. of Vi<.'t()ria, it ha.s 
bombardment of the three eastern a station on a hraiu'h rly. anfl a 

good harbour, \vhenc(' steamer.s 
go to Vancouv(‘r, \'ictoria, and 
elsewhere. There an* saw mills 
and brickyards, and iishing and 
fish curing are carried on. (’oal 
is found in tho ncighbourhocHl 


18.5,3, he lost no opy)ort unity of 
fnnu'uting discontent in the' dis- 
atr('<‘tcd })artH of India. On the 
outbreak the Mutiny he pro- 
claimed himself pf'shwa, wrt'uking 
liis vcfigeance on th<‘ British by 
ordering the mass.iere at fMwupore 
(q.r.). On the suppressi(ni of the 
Mutiny Nana th'd to the Terai 
jungh's of Nepal, whi'n* it is 
roportial he died. 

Nanchang, Oajiital of Kiaagsi 
jU’ov,, China. It is situated on the 
Kan river, and was formerly on the 


Po-vang Lake. uhj<'h has 


since 



Nancy, France. Left, west front of the cathedral ; rifjht. Government Palace and iti 
courtyard, formerly the residence of the governors of tho province 


forts. Next day a sortie by the 
garrison, supported by part of 
the French 5th army, failed in an 
attack on the German artillery 
positions, and the French were 
obliged to retreat. By Aug. 23, 


only three of the forts remained in and exported. The town wan a 


action, and the Belgian field army 
was obliged to retire in the fac^^ of 
the rapid advance of the German 
infantry, who entered Namur that 
evening. On Aug. 25, the last forts 
were silenced and the German 
occupation of Namur completed 
at a cost of 12,000 casualties. The 
Allied losses were approximately 
the same. 

During the Second Great War, 
when the Germans invaded Bel- 
gium on May 10, 1940, Namur 
formed the S. bastion of the Na- 
mur-Liege line along which the 
Belgian high command planned to 
fight the delaying action essential 
until the British and French could 
take up positions along a lino from 
Antwerp through Namur to Givet 
on the French frontier. The Bei- 
gians were then to withdraw to the 
main defence line stretching from 
Namur to Antwerp. By May 11, 
however, the enemy had adranced 
so rapidly that the Belgians were 
immediately forced back, without 
any delaying action, on the 
Antwerp-Namur line, Namur it- 
self was defended by the Belgian 
7th army corps. Following the 


post ot the Hudson ’.s Bay Go 
Pop. (1956) 12.705 
Nana Saixib (,//. 1857). Leader 
in the Indian Mutiny, 1857 58. A 
Mahrarta Brahmin, Dundliu Pa nth 
by name, be was born about 182! 
and was the adopted son of the last 
peshwa Baji Rao. IncenHcd at the 
British refusal to eoutimic' the 
pension after his father's death, 


rec'edod some 30 ni. Nan^chaug 
is eonne(’ted Ity liy. with Kiukiang 
on tlx' 5'ung-tsf. Pup. 412, OtX). 

Nancy. I'i-mifh town, capital 
of the dept, of Mcin’theu't.Mosefi^f. 
It. stands on th<' Meinthe and the 
lUiiiH' Mhmh’ eamd, 220 m. E. of 
Paris. It was the eafiital of tW 
former duehy of Lorraine l)6foTe 
the w'ar of 1870. The Plsoe 
StunishiH, the principal Sfpiare, wits 
laid out by Stani.slaus 1^‘szcmaki, 
wlio b<x-nrne duke of I^orrtiine eg 
his abdication from the Pollf^ 
throne in 1736. Int^rf'ating buil^ 
ingH irieliuh' tiie Gordolier chutti 
{15th century}, the ducal palace' 
(IBth <‘entnry. though tiartlv re-' 


ail (I7t| 


1 ' 




Notorious leader of the 
Inoiam Mutiny. He ordgik the 
massacre of Cawn 


built later), the town 
<‘cnturv), arul the Pt^pini^n 
The town was fotindtxl in the llfcl 
century and here (Tutrles the Bolcf 
wa.s defeateti by the Bwiais in 1477, 
tlhai'ies III iai<I the Mr«t stone 
the hundsotne new town in 

Namw is the of a 
and a university. It poseeseee’ 
theatres, libraricH, and musetth!^ 
and the school of forestry whioitfe 
unique in Franc'c, It« indosta?!^ 
include textiles, chemicals, 
mica, and iron and w<md prodtf^’ 
and tho manufacture of 
It ifi a military tientrti and 
three atrpiirta, two under 
control. Fop. (1054) 124.797. 

On Aug. 24, 1014, a 
army advaneing from Mefcgs 
lacked the rctnmting French, 
vs ere holding the Grand 
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a semi-circular ridge to the N. of 
Nancy. The next day the enemy 
reached Rozelieurs, but a French 
counter-attack took the Germans 
by surprise and in the three days 
much ground was regained. Both 
sides were too exhausted to con- 
tinue the struggle immediately, 
and there was a lull in the fighting 
until Sept. 4, when the Germans 
launched a new offensive and 
compelled the French to yield 
some ground. By pushing up the 
valley of the Moselle, the enemy 
took the French in the rear and 
threatened to penetrate between 
Nancy and Toule. Although the 
German advance was eventually 
held, the French were too ex- 
hausted to counter-attack. On 
Sept. 10, fresh French troops were 
brought up and a determined at- 
tempt jnade to regain the lost 
ground ; this proved so successful 
that on Sept. 12 the Gei'mans 
began a general retreat and the 
French entered Luneville. About 
200,000 French troops were en- 
gaged against 250,000 Germans 
led by Prince Ruprecht. The 
action was notable as one of the 
first occasions of the First Great 
War on which the German army 
suffered a serious reverse, and it 
did much to hearten the French 
in their campaign to halt the 
German advance into France. 

During the Second Great War 
Nancy was captured by the Ger- 
mans, June 19, 1940, and after 
the Franco-German armistice lay 
within the German-occupied zone 
of Franco. It was German supreme 
command H.Q. in France until 
shortly before the U.S. 3rd army 
entered it Sept. 15, 1944, to find it 
already in the hands of the F.F.I. 
The Germans blew up the bridges 
across the Meurthe and the elec- 
tricity and gasworks ; otherwise 
the town was vitually undamaged. 

In Dec., 1947, disastrous floods 
destroyed 2,000 homes in the town. 

NandaDevi. Peak of the Hima- 
laya Mts., India. It rises to 25,645 
ft. above the plains of Kumaun in 
the N. of the Uttar union. The 
1933 Everest expedition attempted 
an ascent. 

Nanded. Town and dist. of 
Bombay, India, in Aurangabad 
division. The town is on the left 
bank of the Godavari, 126 m. S.W. 
of Amraoti, with which it is con- 
nected by road. Pop. (1951) dist., 
949,550 ; town, 65,024. 

Nandgaon. A former state of 
India, now part of the Madhya 
union. It lies on the watershed 
between the Wainganga and Ma- 
hanadi valleys. Rice, wheat, and 
cotton are grown. The capital is 




Rajnandgaon, on the rly. between and an agricultural experimental 
Nagpur and Raipur ; it has cotton, station, with a school of forestry, 
oil and lice mills. Area 872 scf. m. The town is connected by rly. with 
Pop. 202,973. Shanghai, and Pukow, the port on 

. . the opposite bank of 

the Yang-tse, is the 
terminus of the Tient- 
sin Pukow rly. 

Dating from the 5th 
or 6th century b.c., 
Nanking (meaning S. 
capital) was the capital 
of China for several 
periods between a.d. 
222 and 501, and again 
from the accession of 
the Ming dynasty in 

Nanking, China. Avenue of giant statues, leading 

to the royal tombs of the Ming dynasty moval to Pekin (Peip- 

xr XT-1 XT . . XT . The 

Nandi. JNilo-Hamitic Negro city was nearly destroyed by the 
people in Nyanza prov., Kenya, Taipings, who took it in 1853, and 
about 112,000 in number. Migrant overthrew the famous Porcelain 
from the Mt. Elgon area, they colo- Tower. It was their capital until 
nised the Nandi plateau and sur- 1865, and gradually recovered. At 
rounding uplands. They havc^ im- Nanking the first treaty between 
parted their language aud culture the U.K. and China was signed, 
to the Dorobo hunters of Masailand 1842, In 1928 the victorious 
Their main interest lies in their Nationalists moved the capital 
cattle, but they have become more from Peking to Nanking, but 
and more dependent on arable after having been repeatedly 
agriculture, millet being the chief bombed by Japanese aircraft dur- 
crop. There are 17 dispersed ing 1937, it was captured on Dec. 


exogamous totemic clans ; inter- 
marriage between some is pro- 
hibited. Age sets are demarcated 
by the flowering of the setiot bush. 


' Jm 

13, 1937, British and American 
gunboats being sunk during the 
final attack. During the Japanese 
occupation it was for a time the 


Local areas have their own councils capital of the Japanese-sponsored 
(Kokuet), represented on regional Chinese government under Wang 
councils (Pororiet). Chung-Wei. On Aug. 25, 1945, 

Nanga Parbat. Peak of the Chinese nationalist troops entered 
Himalaya Mts., Kashmir. It rises Nanking, where the formal sur- 
to 26,629 ft. in the Zanskai' Range render of the Japanese forces in 
in the S.W. of Baltistan. China took place on Sept 5. Nan- 

Nankeen. Yellowish cotton king was again the capital of 
fabric said to have been first made China during 1946-49, Pop. (1950 
at Nanking, China. Originally it est.) 1,020,000. 
was made from Qossypium reJigio- Nanning. City of China, in 
sum, a brownish-yellow native Kwangsi prov. Standing on the 
cotton, and was undyed. Nankeen Si Kiang or West River, 320 m. W. 
is now made in Europe and other by S. of Canton, it was opened as a 
countries from ordinary cotton, treaty port in 1907. Pop. 52,000. 
dyed yellow, and is exported to Nansen, Fridtjob (1861- 


China. 1930). Norwegian explorer and 

Nanking. Capital of Kiangsu administrator. Born near Christi- 
prov., China. It is situated on the ania (Oslo), 

Yang-tse, though the walled city Oct. 10, 1861, 
lies away from the river, nearly he graduated 
200 m. from the mouth. Its port is from Christi- 
accessible to ocean-going steamers ania univer- 
all the year round. The circuit of sity and was 
the walls is over 20 m. Near by appointed cur- 
are the Ming tombs, including that ator of the 
of the founder of the dynasty, natural his- 
Hung Wo. tory museum 

The town is said to have given at Bergen. In Fndtjof Nansen, 
its name to Nankeen cloth. Among 1888-89 he orwegian exp orer 

its other manufactures are satin crossed the Greenland icefield 
crepe and Indian ink. Government from E. to W., studying the people 
establishments include an arsenal, and natural history, as recorded in 
a powder works, and a mint. There The First Crossing of Greenland 
are a university, a naval college, (1890) and Eskimo Life (1893). 




IM an S E N 

In 1893 be embarked in the 
Fram on an Arctic polar expedi- 
tion. Skirting the N. coasts ot 
Europe and Asia, he allowed his 
vessel to drift with an icefloe, ana 
then, with one companion, he 
pushed across the ice on foot until 
he reached 86° 14^ N., the farthest 
point then attained. He wintered 
in Franz Joseph Land, and was 
ultiinatelv picked up in 1896 by 

the Jackson-Harmsworth expedi- 
tion. Upon his return to Norway 
his book Farthest North (1897) 
became a best-seUer. He lectured 
in London and other places on his 
Arctic experiences and observa- 
tions. From 1905 he took an ac- 
tive part in Norwegian politics, 
and had much to do with the 
separation of Norway from Sw^eden. 
He was appointed the first 
Norwegian ambassador to Great 
Britain, resigning in 1908 to carry 
out oceanographic research in the 
Arctic. In 1917 he went to the 
U.S.A. as head of a govt, mission 
to negotiate food supplies, and in 

1919 became chief Norwegian dele- 
gate to the League of Nations. In 

1920 he was appointed director of 
an international organization for 
repatriating ex-prisoners of war 
from Siberia. This organization 
developed into the Nansen office 
[v.i.). During 1921-23 he was also 
director of famme relief in Russia, 
and was responsible for feeding 
12,000,000 persons He was 
awarded the Nobel peace prize in 
1923 and devoted the money to the 
furtherance of demonstration farms 
he established at Saratov. In 1921 
he had been appointed prof, of 
oceanography at Christiania (Oslo) 
universitv, and in 1926 he refused 
the premiership of Norway. In 
1928 he published Armenia and 
the Near East. He died suddenly 
at Oslo, May 13, 1930, preparing an 
airship expedition to the N. Pole. 
CoTimlt Lives, E. S. Starritt, 1930 ; 
J. Sorensen, 1932 ; E. E. Reynolds, 
1932 ; C. Turley, 193.3. 

Nansen Office. Former inter- 
national organization for the assist- 
ance of refugees. It evolved from 
the refugee work of the League of 
Nations, begun in 1920 under the 
direction of Nansen {v.s.), and 
upon his death in 1930 was consti- 
tuted as an autonomous organiza- 
tion hy the league. It was prim- 
arily concerned with 3,000,000 
White Russians, many of whom 
were settled in Poland and 
China; 300,000 Armenians, settled 
largely in Near Eastern countries ; 
1,600,000 Greeks, expelled from 
nationalist Turkey and eventually 
established in Greece in exchange 
for Turks living in that country : 
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and some thousands of Assyrians. 
Large numbers of refugees from 
the'Saar {q.v.) were established in 
France and the Argentine. 

The Nansen office w^as respon- 
sible for collecting information re- 
garding the moral and material 
condition of the refugees and for 
assisting them to find employment 
and opportunities for settlement. 
Schools, hospitals, and churches 
were built, a children’s home main- 
tained near Paris, and a home for 
the aged at Nice. Until they wcic 
able to acquire a definite nation- 
ality, refugees were provided with 
temporary identity papers called 
Nansen passports {v.i.). The work 
of the office was financed by^ a 
grant from the league, subsidies 
from governments, gifts from in- 
stitutions and individuals, and the 
sale of surcharged postage stamps 
in France and Norway. In 1937 
the humanitarian activities of the* 
Nansen office wen* recognized by 
the award of the Nobel peace pri'/(^ 
In 1938, when the number of re- 
fugees under its control had fallen 
below 5,000, the office was clostMl 
and its work transferred to a high 
commissioner appointed by th(‘ 
League of Nations. See Refugees. 

Nansen Passport. 
document devised by h’ridtjol 
Nansen {q.v.) and granted through 
the Nansen Office {v.s.) to stateless 
refugees. The “ passport ” estab- 
lished a provisional legal status for 
the holder until such time as he 
could acquire a definite nationality 
in the country in which he hari 
settled. A Nansen passport was 
recognized by most governments 
and gave the holder a limited fri'c- 
dom of movement, enabled him to 
obtain small loans of money, and 
entitled him to reductions on rail 
and steamer fares. The passports 
ceased to be valid when the Nansen 
Office closed in 1938. 

Nanshan. Mt. range of Asia. It 
comprises parallel ridges betweiui 
the Gobi desert and the Tsaidam 
Swamp on the N.E. boundary of 
Tibet. The range, alt. 14,000- 
16,000 ft., which has a general 
direction N.W. and S.E., is a con- 
tinuation of the Kwenlun and 
Altyn Tagh systems. Among the 
names given to sections of the Nan- 
shan Range are the Alexander III, 
the Humboldt, the Ritter, and the 
Amne-Machin Mts. 

There is a second range of the 
same name S. of the Yangtse, 
running parallel with the coa«t 
from Kwangsi to Chekiang prov. 
Its greatest alt. is 9,500 ft. 

Nanshan, Battle op. Fight 
between the Russians and the 
Japanese, May 26, 1904. Japan, 
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having Korea in her hands, deter- 
mined to capturci Port Arthur, and 
this battle virtually marks the be- 
ginning of the siege. The second 
army under Oku had been em- 
barked during April and began to 
land near Pitze.wu on May 5, but 
it took nearly thnn^ wt'eks for the 
whole dismnbarkation and for the 
extension jkU’ohs the peninsula. 

Having captured Kinchow, Oku 
provided a guard to tlui N. against 
a relieving fore.e, and, turning to 
the S., found himself fai'ed by the 
naturally strong position of Nan- 
shan, a line of hills, .300 ft. high in 
the ('(‘litre, across the narrowest 
part of the pen insula, both flanks 
resting on the .sea, the left (W.) 
ending in precipitous clifis, and the 
right supported by th(' fire of 
Russian gunboats. The position 
was held by about 12,000 Russians, 
canTulIy (mtnmehed. and with 
their front oovered by formidable 
obsta(‘le.s, but was engaged hy the 
.lajiaiu'se. Their first rush at dawn 
on May 20 only carried them up to 
th(' b(‘giiming of the obstacles, but 
through this day of stress they 
ma(h‘ niiH‘ HU(tC(‘HsiV(* attempts to 
carry the. position, losing heavily, 
in the effort to find a weak flank 
'fiowards evening an attack pushed 
stnmuously all along the line 
carried out tlu* sidienu*. A division 
on their right, pow(‘rfully aided by 
artillery fire from land and sea, 
wadi^d along the coa^t, and swarm- 
ing up tho clitfs, turned the 
Russian kdt. 

St^SH(*l, in (U)tmriand at Port 
Arthur, although only 3,(KjO of his 
men ha<i ar'tually engaged, 

and he had lost about 1,500 men, 
ordered a retirement to the pro- 
panni positions in rear. It was a 
decided Japanese victory, for they 
had eaptuml many guns, and were 
now in a position U> iM’giu the in- 
v(*Htment of Port Arthur. /SVfi Port 
;\rthur ; RuKSO-Japanese War. 

Nantesrre. Town of Seine dept, 
Franet*, r>| in. N.W'. of Paris. 
It was the hirlhplnee of S. Gene- 
vieve, \vhoft(‘ prayers are said to 
hav(* premTVed Paris from Attila. 
d'luM'h ureh eontninsan alleged frag' 

merit of tho true 
cross, an object 
of veneration by 
pilgrims for een- 
turies. Pop. 
(1954) 53,037. 

Nantes. City 
of France. Cap- 
ital of the dept- 
of Ixiire-Atlan- 
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tique, it is built on stweral islands 
of the laiirc, 248 m. 8.VV. of Paris; 
in 1954 it was the 7th largest town 
in France, and. although 35 m. from 
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bhe sea, it is a great port, with an 
annual turnover between 1*5 and 
2 million tons, a ship building cen- 
tre, and a naval arsenal. The quays 
extend for 2 m. and before the 
Second Great War it had 21 
bridges across the river. The seat 
of a bishopric from the 4th cen- 
tury, it has the cathedral of S. 
Pierre, built in the bth century, but 


extensively rebuilt at later dates. 
Other interesting buildings are the 
church of S. James (12th century), 
the prefecture (1763), the stock 
exchange (1792), and a number of 
ancient houses. The castle of the 
dukes of Brittany dates in part 
from the 14th century. The main 
industries, apart from those asso- 
ciated with the port, arc engineer- 
ing, paper-making, chemical man- 
ufactures, and food preserving. 

Nantes was the capital of the 
Galb'c tribe of the Namnetes, and 
was for long ruled by Breton dukes. 
It came under French rule in 1491, 
and there, in 1598, Henry IV 
signed the famous edict {vA.) grant- 
ing religious freedom to the 
Huguenots. Pop. (1954) 222,790. 

antes was one of the ports used 
by the B.E.F, in Sept., 1939, and 
it served also as a maintenance 
depot. On June 20, 1940, the port 
was taken by German troops and 
included in the occupied zone after 
the Franco-German armistice. 
Allied aircraft made several attacks 
on the dock area during the Ger- 
man occupation. On August 9, 1944, 
fJ.S. armoured columns entered 


Nantes, meeting little opposition 
from the Germans, who had. how- 
ever, carried out demolitions, in- 
cluding that of the old Pont dc la 
Vendee. 

Nantes, Edict OF. Law or edict 
issued in 1598 by Henry IV of 
France, giving liberty of worship 
to the Huguenots. The accession of 
the Protestant Henry of Navarre 

to the throne of 
France in 1589 and 
his conversion to 
Roman Catholic- 
ism brought no 
immediate relief to 
the Huguenots, 
who still suffered 
seriousdisabilities, 
despite the various 
pacifications at- 
tempted in the 
course of nearly 

40 years of reli- 
gious warfare. At 
length meetings 
were arranged be- 
tween the king and 
the Protestant 

leaders, and the 
edict signed at 

Nantes by Henry, 

April 15, 1598, 

contained a large 
number of articles, 
the effect of which 
was to give civil 
and some religious 
liberty to the 
Huguenots. 

They could hold 
meetings for worship in certain 

specified places, although not in 
Paris. They could fill official 
positions and enter universities, 
colleges, etc., while their pastors 
were paid by the state. They 
could trade freely and inherit 
property. As security they were 
given 100 places as cities of 
refuge, and disputes about the 
edict were heard before special 
courts in which they were repre- 
sented among the judges. These 
courts were connected with the 
various parlements. The edict was 
revoked by Louis XTV in Oct.. 
1 685, after the 
Huguenots 
had been 

steadily losing 
their rights 

under it foi 

some years. 

See France : 

History. 

Nanteuil, 

Ro B ERT (c. o ^ V . 1 
1 9 7 « \ Robert Nanteuil, 

1 D z o to). French engraver 

French en- seif-ponrau 

graver. He was born at Reims 

and about 1646 entered the studio 


of Nicholas Regiiesson at Paris. 
In 1658 he was appointed engra- 
ver and designer to the king. By 
this time he had evolved a clear 
and beautiful method of engraving, 
and his crayon portraits were also 
held in high esteem. 

Nantgarw. Village of Glamor- 
ganshire, Wales. In the valley of 
the Taff, it is 5 m. from Cardiff. It 
gives its name to a variety of 
china. In 1811 Billingsley, the 
flower painter, opened a factory 
here. He had been associated with 
Duesbury at the famous works 
where Crown Derby was produced. 
Thence he went, in 1796, to Pinx- 
ton, and in 1803 to Torksey, open- 
ing a pottery in both places, and 
finally to Nantgarw. His Nant- 
garw pottery is unique, the fine 
body of even texture being more 
like glass than china. A large 
coking-plant was opened here in 
1951. 

Nanticoke. City of Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., in Luzerne co. It 
stands on the Susquehanna R., 18 
m. S.W. of Wilkes-Barre, and is 
served by rly. Anthracite is exten- 
sively worked in the area — among 
the world’s richest coal-minmg 
districts. It owed its foundation to 
the water-power provided by the 
falls here, and industrial establish- 
ments include hosiery, knitting, 
silk, timber, flour, and giist mills, 
as well as factories manufacturing 
minmg and agricultural equip- 
ment. About 10,000 miners work 
in the neighbourhood. Nanticoke 
was incorporated as a borough in 
1874, and as a city in 1926. Pop. 
(1950) 20,160. 

Nantucket. Town of Massa- 
chusetts;- U.S.A., co. seat of Nan- 
tucket CO. It is on the N. coast of 
Nantucket island which gives its 
name to the sound between the 
island and the mainland ; with 
adjacent islands of Tuckernuck 
and Muskeget it forms the co. A 
whaling centre in the 18th and 
early 19th centuries, in 1835 it was 
the state’s third richest commercial 
centre, with a chiefly Quaker pop. A 
favourite resort, first settled 1659, 
it retains its oldest house built in 
1686, the Old Mill, the South or 
Unitarian Church, the Historical 
Museum, and the Whaling Museum , 
Pop. (1950) 2,901. 

The island, 15 m. long and 3 m. 
wide, has 88 m. of coastline ; it lies 
30 m. S.E. of Cape Cod and Buz- 
zard’s Bay. Owing to the influence 
of the Gulf Stream it has warmer 
summers and milder winters than 
the adjacent mainland. The im- 
portant Nantucket lightship is 
moored 41 m. off the S.E. coast of 
the island. 



Nantes, France. West front of the cathedral of S. Pierre, 
with its elaborately ornamented portals 
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Nantwich. Urban dist. and 
market town of Cheshire, England. 
It stands on the Weaver, 161 m. 

N.W. of London, 
and 4 m. S-W. of 
Crewe, and is 
served by rly. 
The chief build- 
ing is the old 
cruciform, church 
of S. Marv and S. 

Nantwicb arms Nicholas/ There 

are a 17th century grammar school 
and some old houses. The indus- 
tries include the manufacture of 
leather goods and high-class cloth- 
ing. Nantwicb is a hunting centre 
and has a spa. It had fairs and 
markets in the Middle Ages, and 
salt, of which industry it was a 
centre, was worked early. The 
works were especially prosperous 


Nap OR Napoleon. Card game, 
usually for throe to five players. 
It is played with a full pack, the 
cards bearing the same value as in 
whist. The dealer gives five cards 
to each player, the one on his 
left having first call. There are 
calls of two tricks, misere (in 
which the caller undertakes to lose 
every trick), three, four, and five 
tricks, the last being known as 
nap. The plajmr calling the highest 
leads, and endeavours to make his 
tricks ; he chooses his own trumps, 
the first card he plays indicating 
the suit. If he makes the contract 
he receives payment according to 
the number of his call ; or, failing, 
has to pay each player in the same 
proportion. It is usual for the 
caller of nap, when successful, to be 
paid double stakes. Also it is 




in the 16th-18tli 
centuries, after 
which they de- 
clined and disap- 
peared. Shoes 
and gloves were 
also made at that 
time. Market 
days, Thurs. and 
Sat. Pop. (1951) 

8,840. Consult 
History of Nant- 
wich. J.Hall, 1883. 

Nantyglo and 

Blaina. Urban Nantwicb, Cheshire. Cruciform parish church 
d i s t. 0 f M o n- S, Mary and S. Nichol^ 

mouthshire, England. It is 7 m. sometimes agreed that a playei 
W.S.W. of Abergavenny, in a coal- going nap may have the option o: 
mining area. It also has factories picking up the top card of th( 
processing rubber and plastics and remainder of the pack and sub 
making felt, clothing, and boots, stituting it for one of the five h( 
and a brass foundry. Pop. (1951 ) originally received from the dealer 

. Napata. Ancient Nubian cit^ 

Naomi. Character in the O.T. on the right bank of the Nile belov 
book of Ruth (g.v.). Wife of Elim- the 4th cataract; also a distric 
elech, of Bethlehem-Judah, after that included Mt. Barkal. At 
losing her husband and two sons in early centre of Sudanese trade, ii 
tbe land of Moab, whither the became an outpost of XVIIIth 
family had fled through famine, dynasty Egypt, and immigrani 
she_ returned in sorrow to her Theban priests founded a lim 
^tive land. Ruth was her from which the Ethiopian pharaohi 
da^hter-m-law. of the XXVth dynasty nmy hav( 

Dalabhai (1825- sprung. The slender^ pyramids 

Amon temple, and funeral shrin. 

’ ofTaharka are essentially Egvp 

rarseo pnest, he was educated at tian ^ ^ ^ 

Elphinstone school and coUege. NaphtaU. Name of one ot th< 

He returned to it m 18^55 as ten northern tribes of Israel, and o: 

professor of math^atics and its traditional ancestor, the sixtl 

to son of Jacob. J}e was Bilhah’, 

T ?? '^nsiness. second son (Gen. 30). The tribe o 
Eleo^ m 1892 as Liberal M.P. NaphUU, “ a hind let loose,” wai 
for Central Pinsb^, he was the settled in fertile territory W. anc 

BriH,h“t? “1“ A® of Gnlilel and wa. 

Bntish house of commons, but lost among the first to be led infr 

hiB seatm 1895. In 1886 and 1893 captiyity (2 Kings IS • Isaiah 91 

be wa^ president of the Indian Naphtl^. Tord ’of Persia 

national congress. He published origin, referrinc oriuhiaUv tl 

a, 1901. He died Jnly 1 , 1917. Persia. It is now applied to volatile 


bydrocai'bona obtained by the 
distillation of crude petroleum, 
shale oil, and coal tar. Petroleum 
naphthas are produced by simple 
distillation of crude oil and, after 
refining, are redistilled to give 
fractions of very close boiling 
range, r.r/. the 90-120° C. cut which 
is used for dry cleaning. Naphtha 
from sliale oil is the light distillate 
occurring during the fractionation 
of the crude shale oil obtained 
by retorting oil shale (q.v.). Coal 
tar or solvent naphtha consists 
of the higher boiling fractions ol 
light oil, the first cut in the distilla' 
tion of crude tar oil. Naphthas are 
{‘hiefly used as industrial solvents; 
the shahi oil naphtha is also the 
basis of a motor spirit. 

Naphthalene. White solid 
hydrocarbon, with a characteristic 
smell, one of the products of the 
dry distillation of coal. The coal 
tar of gas works is the chief source 
of naphthalemv It wnis discovered 
by Garden in 1819 in coal tar, and 
its chemical composition was in- 
vestigated in 1826 by Faraday, 
who assigmsl to it the formula 
It forms from 5 to 10 p.c. 
by weight of crude coal tar, and is 
obtained on tbe large scale from 
the “ middle-oil ” fraction obtained 
by distilling coal tar, the oil con- 
taining about 30 p.c. of naphtha- 
lene. The crude product is purified 
by treatirumt with caustic soda to 
remove phenol and again distilling. 
The crystalline mass obtained m 
this way is separated from any 
adhering oil by means of a filti 
[)ress. 

Naphthalene is employed for 
making sulphonic acids, naphthols^ 
and naphthylamines needed in the 
dyeing industry, and especially for 
the manufacture of phthalic acid 
required for synthetic indigo and 
eosin dyes. It is used also for en- 
riching or carburetting watcr-ga^L 
to make it luminous, and as albo-’ 
carbon for increasing the lumin- 
osity of coal gas. Naphthalene 
pow''crful antiseptic, and is widely 
used to preserve woollen gooda, 
and furs from moths. 

Naphthol, Alpha and 
Solid hydrocarbons, closely relate 
to the phenols in their chemtcot. 
properties. The chemical formula^ 
for the naphthols is GioH 70 i|D’ 
Alpha-naphthol is made by fns^ 
naphthalene monosulphonic 
with caustic soda, Beta-naphthol 
is prepared from beta-naphtha>fflj^, 
sulphonic acid. Both are powead^ 
antiseptics, and are used as 
starting-point in the manufaotmsl; 
of important aniKne dyes. Alphas' 
naphtholwill preserve tbe albumen 
used in calico printing. 
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Naphthylamine or Amtdo- 
NAPHTHALENE. Hydrocarboii with 
the chemical formula C^oH^N. 
There are two naphthylamines, 
alpha and beta. Alpha-naph- 
thylamiiie has a repulsive odour, 
while beta-naphthylamine is odour- 
less. Both are employed in the 
manufacture of aniline dyes. 

Napier. City and port of J\ ortii 
Island, New Zealand. The capital 
of Hawke’s Bay dist., it is in 
pastoral country. It is connected 
by rly. and steamer with Welling- 
ton (200 m.) and Auckland (.372 
m.). Pop. (1951) 19,712. 

Napier, Baron. Scottish title. 
The first holder was Sir Archibald 
Napier 1576-1645, 9th baron 
j-- ^ — .-j M e r c h 1 s t on 

: "l vvho^ gained ce- 

1 agricultural ex- 

j followed James 

^ England in 
1603. In 1623 
he became lord 
1st Baron Napier, of session, and 

Scottish in 1627 was 

agriculturist 

Napier ol Merchiston. Both he 
and his son, Archibald (d. 1658), 
2nd baron, were closely associated 
with Montrose. 

His son, Archibald, the 3rd 
baron, died unmarned in 1683, 
when his nephew, Thomas Nicoisoni 
succeeded to the title. The next 
holder was the 3rd lord’s sister, 
Margaret, from whom it descended 
to her grandson, Francis Scott, 
who took the name of Napier. The 
title is still held by his descendant, 
Baron Napier and Ettrick, 

Napier of Magdala, Robert 
C oRNELis Napier, 1st Baron (1810 
-90). British soldier Bom at 
Colombo, Cey- 
lon, Dec. 6, F 
1810, he en- 
tered the Ben- f 
gal Engineers 
in 1826 and p 
having special- 
ised in engin- 
eering, be- 
came chief en- 
gineer of the Baron Napier of 
Punjab in M^dala, 

1849. During British soldier 
the Mutiny his work as chief 
engineer to Sir Colin Campbell 
brought him a K.C-B. In the 
Chinese War, 1860, he held a com- 
mand, but his most notable military 
service was his conduct of the cam- 
paign m Abyssinia, 1868, which 
brought him a peerage. From 
1870-76 Napier was commander- 
iu-chief in India. He died Jan. 14, 
1890. See Hist, of the Abyssinian 
Expedition, C. R. Markham, 1869. 


Baron Napier of 
Magdala, 
British soldier 
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Napier, Sir Charles (1786- 
1860). British admiral. Born 
March 6, 1786, he entered the navy 

Mediterranean 

British admkiU jg 33 

was given command of the Portu- 
guese fleet in opposition to Dom 
Miguel, whose squadron he de- 
feated. He was bailed as the liber- 
ator of the country and raised to 
the Portuguese peerage, but re- 
signed on the rejection of his pro- 
posals for naval reform He com- 
manded the troops ashore on the 
byrian coast in 1840 and was 
made a K.C.B. for the capture of 
Acre, where he was second-in-com- 
mand. His command of the Baltic 
Fleet in 1854 was only partially 
successful. He died Nov. 6, 1860 

Bibliography. War in Portugal, 
1836 ? War in Syria, 1842 ; The 
Navy : Its Past and Present State, 
1851 ; Life and Correspondence, 
Gen. E. Napier, 2 vols., 1862. 

Napier, Sm Charles James 
(1782—1853). British soldier. Born 
in Whitehall London, Aug. 10, 
1782, a grand- 


son of the 5th 
Lord Napier of 
Merchiston, he 
entered the 
army, 33rd re- 
giment, in 1794, 
but, except 
when dealing 
with the insur- 
gents in Ire- 
land, saw no 
active service 
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life was written by his brother. Sir 
William, while his own writings in- 
clude Lights and Shadows of 
Military Life, 1840. 

Bibhography. Lives, W. F, P. 
Napier, 4 vols., 1857; W. N. Bruce, 
1885; W. F. Butler, 1890; Records 
of the Indian Command of Gen. Sir 
C. J. Napier, J. Mawson, 1851. 

Napier, John (1550-1617). 
Scottish mathematician Born at 
Merchiston Castle, near Edin- 

^ burgh, and 

work, De Arte 

gested that he 
.ksa, had discovered 
Jolm Napier, a method of 
mathematician i - 

solving equa- 
tions of the second and higher de- 
grees. About 1594 he began tolay the 
loundations of his great discovery, 
logarithms, upon which he worked 
for the next twenty years. In con- 
nexion with them he suggested the 
present notation for decimals. His 
tables were published 1614, under 
the title Mirifici Logarlthmorum 
Canonis Descriptio He died April 
4, 1617 See Briggs, H.; Logarithms. 

Napier, Sir William Francis 
Patrick (1785-1860). British 
soldier and historian. A son of 
George Napier, 


Sir Charles Napier. 
British soldier 

Affrr P,. Williams 


until 1808. He commanded the 50tb 
Foot in the retreat to Corunna, was 
seriously wounded, and taken pri- 
soner. Released on parole, he was 
formally exchanged in 1810, and in 
the following year returned to the 
Peninsula. In 1815 he took part in 
the Waterloo campaign, though nob 
present at the actual battle. He 
was appointed governor of Cepha- 
lonia in 1822, but his life was com- 
paratively uneventful until, in 1841. 
he sailed lor India to take command 
in After a campaign Sind 

was annexed, and Napier was ap- 
pointed governor of the new pro- 
vince, to the reorganization of 
which he devoted himself success- 
fully. He rendered further military 
service in the Sikh war of 1848, and 
was commander-in-chief in India, 
1849-51. He died at Oaklands, near 
Portsmouth, Aug. 29, 1853 His 


and a grand- 
son of the 5th 
lord Napier of 
Merchiston, he 
was born Dec. 

17, 1785. He 
entered the 
army in 1800, 
and in the 43rd 
regiment Sir William Napier, 
served at the British historian 

siege of Copen- From a r^iininture 

hagen, 1807, before proceeding to 
Spain, where he was present at 
Corunna. In 1813-14 he was in com- 
mand of his regiment which formed 
part of the Light Brigade. Knighted 
in 1848, he was promoted general 
in 1859, and died Feb. 10, 1880 
Napier is the author of on© of the 
greatest military histories ever 
written. His History of the Penin- 
sular War was begun in 1823, and 
the six volumes appeared between 
1828 and 1840. 

Naples (Ital. Napoli), Maritime 
prov. of W. Italy, in Campania. It 
curves round the Bay of Naples, and 
includes the islands of Ischia, Capri, 
and Procida. A fertile plain in the 
N,, elsewhere it is mountahious, 
rising in Mt. Vesuvius to about 
3,890 ft. In the y.W. is the 
promontory of Sorrento. Area 351 
sq. m. Pop. (1951) 2,080,988. 
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July The rainy season lasts from 
Oct. to March. 

The port, always a busy one, was 
u'recked by bombing and by Ger- 
man demolitions when, during the 
Second Great War, the Allies 
entered the city Oct. 1, 1943, after 
the Germans had withdrawn ; 70 
ships had been sunk in the harbour. 
In less than three weeks Allie<l 
engineers had made it usable, and 
for a time it became the port with 
the biggest turnover in the w-orld. 
N’aples was the principal mounting 
port for both the assault convoy 
and the follow-up convoys in the 
Allied landings in the S. of France, 
Aug. 15, 1944. U.S. forces 
mained in control of the port until 
it was returned to Italian admini- 
stration March 1, 1946. 

The city is a manufacturing 
centre, making ships, cars, loco- 
motives. glass, cotton, wool, gloves. 


summer lounges, give the town an 
almost eastern appearance. The 
Porta Cai)uana, with its Renais- 
sances gateway, 14S4, and two 
round towers, indicate the van- 
ished walls. Throe narrow, straight 
streets, pitu-eing a quadrangle^ of 
crooked alhys, are the Decuman 
Ways of the lioman towm. 

The modern quarter, built alont^ 
the^ magnilicamt curve of the 
Riviera (h‘ Ohiaia, lic's to the W. of 
,a mountaiti ridg(‘ w4n‘eh runs down 
front Caipo(limnnte‘ and the Castle 
of S. Klmo to the Pizzofalcone 
promontory. Along this Riviera lie 
the Villa .Nhizionale, a charming 
j)ublie garden bordered by the Via 
Caraeeiolo, and the famous Marine 
aquarium b(‘longing to the zoo- 
logical stath)n founded 1872. At 
the foot of Pizzofalcone is the 
historic egg-shapral Gastello dolt 
Ovo, h(‘gun Iir>t on an islet. 


Naples. A street scene in the Santa 
Lucia quarter 

Naples (Ital. Napoli). City and 
port of Italy and capital of the 
prov. of Naples. Stretching along 

the N. side of the 
^ Bay of Naples, it 
IS perhaps the 
most beautifully 
situated city in 
Europe. Sea 
wards, the ba\ 
is protected b\ 
islands, Procida. 

. I s c h i a, a n d 

Capri. Inland, a mountain chain 
hemming in the Neapolitan Cam- 
pagna, runs down to Sorrento 
Rising out of this rich plain tin- 
vast cone of Vesuvius towers ov<m 
the E. suburbs, Portici, Resina 
and Torre del Greco, whose villas 
vineyards, and orange groves are 
set upon deposits of lava. To thi' 
W. lie the volcanic headland oi 
Posiupo, and Pozzuoh, pierced bv 
sulphurous grottoes and tunnels, 
the volcano Solfatara, Baia, and 
the promontory of Miseno. Close 
to Baia, a volcanic eruption in 1583 
hung up Monte Nuovo in a single 
mght, and almost drained the 
Lucrine lake whfch, with Lake 
Avemus, formed the Portus Julius 
of the Roman fleet. The climate 
IS delightful, the mean temp, varv- 
mg from 47° F. in Jan. to 70° F. id 
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Naples. Plan of the central part of the oitv showinfc docks and harbour 

eh[ef™!mTinrtr*’ C^orao Vittorio EmairS 

luraLr winds along tlio hill-' 

« oils “ wino .side, grand views aoross the to-wn 

the chief eTne’t ohomioals ; and harbour aro obtained, thonglS: 
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I. The Piazza Mumcipio ; here are au equestrian statue 3. The new post office. 4. Piazza Dante, with the 
of Victor Emmanuel II, and at the end, the Town Hall; in Vittorio Emanuele school on the right, and a statue of 
the background can be seen the S. Elmo Castle which was Dante, erected 1S72, in the centre. 5. Panorama of the 
built ill 1343 and enlarged later. 2. The maritime station. city and bay with Mt. Vesuvius in the background 

NAPLES: VIEWS OF THE CITY AND SOME OF ITS ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES 


of the commercial part of the town 
to the E. of the ridge. The Strada 
Sta. Lucia is a typical centre of the 
noisy, dirty, picturesque, and sur- 
prising life of the poorer inhabi- 
tants. After the cholera epidemic 
of 1884 among the densely popu- 
lated and insanitary streets, a huge 
reconstruction was begun. The 
streets were widened, electric trains 
installed, and a new water supply 
and drainage system introduced. 

The Via Roma, the old Via 
Toledo, running N. and S., is the 
main fashionable thoroughfare. It 
leads down from the Bellini theatre, 
the Piazza Dante, and the museum 
to the Palazzo Reale and the old 
round towers of the Castel Nuovo, 
1283, renovated 1905. Close at 
hand is the San Carlo tlieatre. 


The national museum, formerly 
the seat of the university, contains 
the Eamese and other collections 
(Earnese Bull, Dying Gladiator, 
Hercules, etc.), and innumerable 
masterpieces of antiquity and relics 
from the excavations at Hercula- 
neum, Pompeii, and elsewhere. 
Some of the contents, stored for 
safety at Monte Cassino, were lost 
in the action there, 1944. 

The cathedral, built 1272-1323, 
but repeatedly modernised, con- 
tains the tombs of Charles of Anjou 
and Pope Innocent IV, as well as 
the alleged blood of S. Januarius, 
now the patron of the cathedral, 
which liquefies thrice a year, por- 
tending good or evil fortune, accor- 
ding as the process is rapid or slow. 
The basilica of S. Rcstituta, on the 


site of a temple of Apollo, adjoins 
the W. aisle. 

The coffins of the house of Anjou 
He in the sacristy of S. Domenico 
Maggiore, closely connected with S. 
Thomas Aquinas. A tall brick 
campanile in the Strada TribunaH 
is the remnant of a church built by 
Bishop Pomponius in 514. In San 
Lorenzo Boccaccio first beheld and 
loved Eiammetta. Behind S. Gen- 
naro there are interesting cata- 
combs of the 1st century. At the 
imiversity, founded by the em- 
peror Frederick II in 1224, S. 
Thomas Aquinas lectured. Reor- 
ganized in 1781, it had before the 
Second Great War over 7,000 
students. The Germans deliber- 
ately burned the contents of the 
university library. In the Piazza 
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Mercato, outside the church of 
Santa Maria del Carmine (which 
was badly shaken by bombing from 
the air in the Second Great M ar ) 
Conradino was executed, and was 
buried in the church. The church 
of S. Chiara, burnt out by in- 
cendiary bombs, was famous for 
its sculptures by Tino da Camaino. 

Gianbattista Vico, the famous 
17th century philosopher, lived in 
Naples ; the poet Giacomo Leo- 
pardi died here from cholera ; and 
Benedetto Croce (b, 1866), philo- 
sopher and courageous advocate 
of liberalism under the Fascists, 
upheld Neapolitan learning. 

Naples was founded by Greek 
colonists and was first called Parth- 
mope, or Virghi City, after a siren 
said to have been dro-wned upon 
the coast. Re-settled by later emi- 
grants from Greece, it was named 
Neapalis, or the New City. Con- 
quered by the Romans, 326b.c., the 
l^auty of its site and the mineral 
springs of Baiae, in the western 
corner of the gulf of Pozzuoli, 
rendered it and its environs a 
favourite seaside resort under the 
Empire. Baths and \dllas, built 
along the shore, encroached even 
upon the sea. Marius, Pompey, 
and Julius Caesar had houses at 
Baiae. Horace loved the place ; 
and here Virgil lived, and chose to 
be buried. The tomb of Virgil is 
placed in the Grotta di Sejano, 
which was cut through the rock of 
the hill of Posilipo in Roman times. 
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The Kingdom of Naples 

Naples was also the capital and 
name city of a kingdom which 
existed 1 IBS— 1860. The Goths, who 
had occupied Naples on the fall of 
the Western Empire, were expelled 
iDy Belisarius on behalf of Justinian 
in 536. It was retaken by the 
Goths under Totila, 543, but re- 
covered by Narses ten years later. 
As a Byzantine duchy, Naples op- 
posed the Lombard duchy of Bene- 
vento, and became practically inde- 
pendent. Ehxiched by sea-borne 
commerce with the East, before 
Venice, Pisa, Leghorn, and Genoa 
supplanted her, the maritime city 
offered a tempting prey to the Sara- 
cens from Sicily. It was conquered 
by Roger of Sicily in 1130, and 
then became a kingdom. 

The Norman kmgdom'of Naples 
and Sicily, which included all S. 
Italy, held as a fief of the Holy See, 
passed through Constance, the 


Norman heiress, to the Hohenstau- 
fen line. The emperor Frederick II 
Tvas succeeded in the Two Sicilies, 
as the kingdom was called, by Ins 
illegitimate son, Manfred. ^ Tlio 
pope, howmver, offered the inheri- 
tance of Naples to Charles of An- 
jou, by whom Manfred was defeated 
anci slain at Benevento, 1266. 

The Angevins continued to held 
the kingdom of Naples after the 
Sicilian Vespers had ousted tliem 
from Sicily. The dynasty died out 
with Joanna II, whose evil life 
still remains a byword. Alfonso V, 
Idng of Aragon and Sicily, wlrom 
she had once adopted as heir, 
seized the kingdom upon her 
death, 1435. After a long sti'uggle 
with the French, he was acknow- 
ledged king of the Twm Sicilies in 
1443, and bequeathed his Neapoli- 
tan kingdom to his cruel and 
avaricious bastard, Ferrante, or 
Ferdinand, 1458. 

French and Spanish Struggles 

Joanna i, having no issue, had 
finall} adopted her cousin Louis, 
duke of Anjou. His rights, passing 
to Louis XI and Charles VIII of 
France, formed the pretext for the 
French invasion of Italy. Charles 
VIII occupied Naples Feb. -May, 
1495. When the French were ex- 
pelled from Italy, the Aragoncsso 
returned to Naples. But Louis XII 
joined with Ferdinand of S})ain 
against his kinsman Frederick, 
took and sacked the capital. They 
fell out over the spoils. Thereupon 
the Spanish general, Gonzalo do 
Cordova, ejected the French, 1504, 
after the battle of the Garigliano, 
1503, and Naples became hence- 
forth a Spanish province. 

Before the battle of Lepanto, 
1571, restored Spanish supremacy 
in the Mediterranean, Najiles suf- 
fered much from raids by the 
Turks. In 1647 occurred the revolt 
of Masaniello. Another rising, 
under Gennaro Annese, was ruth- 
lessly suppressed by Don John of 
Austria, to whom Gennaro be- 
trayed the city, after the duke of 
Guise had come, at his invitation, 
to regain the possessions of the 
House of Anjou. By the war of 
the Spanish Succession, Naples, 
wrested from Spain, passed to the 
Austrian Emperor, cfliarles VI, in 
1713. But during the war of the 
Polish Succession, Don Carlos, 
second son of the Bourbon Philip 
of Spain, invaded the Tw-o Sicilies, 
and by the treaty of Vienna, 1738, 
was recognized as King Charles II. 
Under the Spanish Bourbons, 
Naples remained in a state of 
medieval barbarism. ,The people 
were oppressed, poor, ignorant, 
and lazy ; the city teemed with 
lazxarojii, the country with ban- 
dits, beggars, and priests. An atr 


tempt by Ferdinand IV to expel 
the French Riqnibliean armies from 
the Pa])al States was followed by 
the creation of the Parihenopean 
Rc'public in Jan., 1799. 

Bourbon Restoration 

Ffu-dinand was restored next 
year ])y a C'ala})rian army under 
Cardinal IriilTo, suj)poi’ted by the 
Britisli fiect, and (^ven after fc 
renuo, thanks to the intervention 
of l*aul I of Russia, he was still 
allowed to ndgn. Na]inIeon, how- 
ever, turned out tlic Bourbons in 
ISOtk and made tirst his brother 
Jos(‘])h, and tluai his general, Joa- 
chini Murat, kiiiL^ of the Two 
vSieilios, 1808. Mui’at, in spite of 
Napoleon's milit.ary and financial 
exaetions, introduced some reforms 
before he attxunpUri to lead a 
revolt in favour of Napoleon, and 
yas forecd to flee, May, 1815. 

Ferdinand JV, ret timing os Fer- 
dinand I, king of the Two Sioiliesj 
gave fair promises of freedom 
and reform, while secretly binding 
himself to Austria not to introduce 
constitutional cdianges other than 
those allowed in the Austrian do- 
minions in Italy. 'The administra- 
tion remained corrupt and oppres- 
sive as ever. A military rising in 
1820, joined by the members of the 
Carbonari (y.?*.), and led by General 
Pepe, wrung the concession of a 
constitution from the treacherous 
tyrant; but in 1821 the Bour- 
bona were restored by Austrian 
bayonets. J’liis oppressive arid 
despotic government was con- 
tinued by Francis I and Ferdinaiid 
IT, nicknamed Bomba, who quelled 
a rebcdlion in 1828, and in Jam, 
1848, yielding to a aeries of revo- 
lutk)nary outbreaks, granted a 
constitution. P>ut after a period of 
wild disorder, the constitution 
ended in a rnassaore, May 15, i848j 
Ferdinaml took fercKUOus ven- 
geance upon the champions of 
liberty, whicli called forth the de- 
nunciatione of Gladstone, and wa6 
checked by British intervention. 

At length the emancipation,' of 
Italy j)ut an end to Bourbon ^is- 
govemment. Garibaldi, landing 
8icnly, made his way to the capit4«lv' 
whence Francis II had fied, 

8, 1860. Ho hailed Victor Em- 
manuel as king of Italy, 
Naples voted itself part of the Sar- 
dinian kingdom, Got. 21. Tha" 
Two Sicilies were incorporated 
the new kingdom of Italy, 186t 
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Naples, Bay of. Semi-circular 
opening of the Mediterranean Sea, 
on the S.W. coast of Italy. Its 
maximum width is 20 m. between 
the capes of Miseno on the N. and 
Campanella on the S. It is backed 
bv Mt. Vesuvius and Monte Sant’ 
Angelo, and on its shores he the 
towns of Sorrento, Castellamare, 
Pozzuoli, Torre del Greco, and 
Portici, besides the city of Naples. 
Off the N. extremity of the bay 
are the islands of Ischia and Pro- 
cida, and on the S. is Capri. 

Naples Yellow. Yellow pig- 
ment consisting essentially of lead 
antimonate. The shade depends 
on the proportion of lead oxide. 
Compounds of this type have long 
been used for colouring pottery 
and glass, e.g. 13th cent. Persian 
pottery, Babylonian tiles c. 600 b.o. 

Napo. Large river of S.America. 
A tributary of the Amazon, it rises 
N. of the volcano Cotopaxi in 
Ecuador, and flows generally 
E.S.E. Near Huiririma it passes 


Bom at Ajaccio, Aug. 15, 1769, 
the second surviving son of Charles 
and Letizia Bonaparte {nie Ra- 
molino), Napoleon came of an 
Italian stock, long domiciled in 
Corsica. Sent to school at Brienne, 
in 1785 he became lieutenant in 
the La Eere artillery regiment, and 
in various garrison towns displayed 
zeal for the service. He passed 
much of his time on furlough in 
Corsica during the early period of 
the Revolution, and his studies of 
Rousseau disposed him to accept 
the new democratic doctrines. 
Long and confused struggles with 
the Paolist or monarchist faction 
in that island ended in his dis- 
comfiture, and, with his family, 
long fatherless, he fled to France 
in June, 1793. 

Royalist Rising of 1796 
The new republic badly needed 
able officers, and the ability with 
which Napoleon organized and 
directed its artUlery during the 
siege of royalist Toulon largely 
contributed to the recapture of 
that city. Though disgraced and 
imprisoned for a short time, after 
the fall of Robespierre, July, 1794, 
the young Jacobin regained his 
position in the army, and strength- 
ened it during the campaign in the 
Italian Riviera. Another sharp set- 
back to his fortunes failed to daunt 
him. His chance came in Sept., 
1795, when the republic was con- 
fronted by a serious royalist rising 


into Peru — the boundary is dis- 
puted — and it falls into the Ama- 
zon some 50 m. below Iquitos. Its 
course is about 750 m., nearly 400 
m. of which are navigable. Its im- 
portant affluents include the Coca, 
Aguarico, and the Curaray. The 
town of Napo stands on its banks. 

Napoleon. French gold coin. 
It was first issued by the great 
emperor, hence its name. Its 



Napoleon. Obverse and reverse of 
gold coin of Napoleon IlL i actual 
size 


value was 20 francs, nominally 
15s. lOd., and its weight 6*45 
grammes. It replaced the louis d’or 
and is now obsolete. See Louis 


in Paris, which he helped to crush. 
Soon after, he was captivated by a 
fashionable young widow, Josephine 
de Beauharnais, whom he married. 

The Italian Campaign 

Napoleon then set out on his 
Italian campaign, in which he 
forced Sardinia to surrender, de- 
feated a succession of Austrian 
armies, overran Tuscany, com- 
pelled the pope and the king of 
Naples to sue for peace, and then 
pushed back the Austrians and 
made the emperor a suppliant for 
terms. He crushed Venice and 
divided its territories between 
Austria and France. He began the 
Italian campaign an almost un- 
known general, received with mur- 
murings by his subordinates. At 
the end of 1797 be had generals and 
troops absolutely at his disposal, 
he had ransacked the museums 
of Italy for their art treasures, 
which he sent to the Louvre, he 
had dictated terms to pope and 
emperor, and France acknow- 
ledged him as her ^eatest warrior. 

The Directory at Paris urged him 
either to invade England or conquer 
the East. He chose the latter and 
secretly prepared a great armada. 
The military occupation of Rome 
and of the central cantons of Switz- 
erland having provided part of 
the funds for the enterprise, he set 
sail from Toulon in May, 1798, 
with a large fleet. Strengthened 
by squadrons from, Italy, 


armada seized Malta. Sailing 
thence, and evading Nelson’s pur- 
suit, he landed near Alexandria, 
took that city by storm, and over- 
threw the Mamelukes at the battle 
of the Pyramids. 

Battle of the Nile 

The occupation of Cairo without 
resistance completed his triumph, 
and he set to work, with Roman in- 
genuity and thoroughness, to or- 
ganize his conquest. In the Insti- 
tute of Egypt, divided according 
to subjects, he applied the energies 
of the French savants^ whom he 
brought with him, to the task of 
exploring Egypt, developing its re- 
sources, and beginning a revival of 
leaming. The discovery of the 
Rosetta Stone and many other 
relics of the age of the Pharaohs 
shed distinction on the whole en- 
terprise and stamped it with the 
originality of Napoleon’s genius. 
But Nelson shore asunder the 
scheme of a French Oriental 
empire. At the battle of the Nile, 
Aug. 1, 1798, he annihilated the 
French fleet and cut off Bonaparte 
from communication with France, 
but Napoleon succeeded in evading 
the British cruisers and landed in 
the south of France on Oct. 9, 1799, 
when the failure of his enterprise 
was still unknown, and the perils 
of an Austrian iiivasion roused 
discontent with the Directory. 

Napoleon accordingly found it 
easy to concert with Talleyrand, 
Murat, and Lucien Bonapartu in 
the overthrow of the Directory. 
On the rums he and his friends 
constructed a strongly personal 
system in which he, as first consul, 
held all the executive and much leg- 
islative power. But the new personal 
government ended the strife of 
factions, and effected much-needed 
changes by reconciling all but the 
irreconcilable royalists, by under- 
taking useful public works, by ini- 
tiating the codification of French 
law, and by healing the schism in 
the Church by what was known as 
the concordat of April 18, 1802. He 
thus earned the title of the restorer 
of the altars, while he restored the 
prestige of French arms by his bril- 
liant passage of the Alps, and the 
victory of Marengo. Britain, also, 
was tain to come to terms in the 
treaty of Amiens, M?irch 27, 1802. 

By instituting prefects in every 
department Bonaparte curbed 
democratic local government ; 
while his foundation of the legion 
of honour paved the way for the 
subsequent restoration of an order 
of nobility. Other institutions due 
to his organizing genius were the 
bank and university of France. 

The vain attempt of the royal- 
ists to foment a plot against his 
life, early in 1804, was cleverly 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 

J. Holland Rose, Litt.D., Autlior of The Life of Napoleon 

This sketch of the great Corsican is followed by an article on the 
Napoleonic Campaigns. Further information will he found m the 
articles Europe, France; Fiench Revolution. See the article 
Bonaparte and those on Napoleon's marshals, e.g. Murat : Ney ; 

Soult ; also Josephine; Nile, Trafalgar, etc. 
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countermined by loim and his 
police ; and the result was the cap- 
ture of the chief plotters. _ The 
obsequious senate begged him to 
re-establish hereditary rule, in order 
“ to defend public liberty, and 
maintain equality.” In Aug., 1802, 
he had secured the consulate for 
life, with power to name his suc- 
cessor. Un May 18, 1804, he became 
the emperor Napoleon I, and the 
coronation ceremony at Notre 
Dame on Dec. 2, at which the pope 
poured on the holy oil, showed that 
all the splendour and prestige of 
the old monarchy was to reappear. 
The last traces of the republican 
constitution soon vanished. These 
last successes of the autocrat were 
due to his military triumphs in 
the war which broke out, first with 
England, in May, 1803, and with 
Austria and Russia in the summer 
of 1805. The struggle with Britain 
in 1803-5 was entirely naval, end- 
ing at Trafalgar. 

The years between 1805 and 1815 
were passed mainly in warfare. 
Having received the surrender of 
Mack and 70,000 Austrians at Ulm, 
Napoleon occupied Vienna, and 
gained his greatest victory at 
Austerlitz. He then bestowed the 
title of king on some of his South 
German allies, declared the Holy 
Roman Empire at an end, and 
formed the confederation of the 
Rhine. Prussia rushed to arms in 
Sept., 1806, only to be utterly over- 
thrown at Jena and Auerstadt, 
Oct. 14, 1806. When the tsar 
Alexander I came to her assist- 
ance, the Allies were completely 
routed at Friedland, June 14, 1807. 

The Disaster of 1813 

Master of Central and Western 
Europe, Napoleon now imposed 
his brother, Joseph, on the throne 
of Spain; Britain espoused the 
cause of the Portuguese and 
Spanish patriots, and, in the cam- 
paigns of 1808-13, Wellington 
struggled bravely against the 
armies hurled at him by Napoleon. 
Thenceforth the Russians and 
Germans took hope ; and in 1812 
Napoleon met with his great disas- 
ter in Russia. 

Prussia and Austria rose up 
against him, and the campaign of 
1813 resulted in his expulsion 
from Germany. Wellington, with 
British, Spanish, and Portuguese 
troops, made swift progress in the 
S., while in the E. the masses of the 
Alhes closed in on Paris. On Aug. 
29 they entered the city ; Mont- 
martre, last point of resistance, 
capitulated on Aug. 31. Under 
pressure from his own marshals, 
Napoleon signed a deed of abdica- 
tion on April 11, 1814, in favour of 
his son. While the fallen emperor 
retired to Elba, the child and his 


mother, Mario Louise of Austria., 
married to him in March, x81J, 
after he had divorced Jose[)hine 
in Jan., 1810, came under the in- 
fluence of the Hapsburg court. 

The disputes of the powers over 
the spoils of conquest gave to 
Napoleon one more chance. He 
escaped from Elba in Eeb., ISlo, 
landed at Antibes, and in a few 
days entered Paris in triumph ; his 
rival, Louis XVIII, fled into 
Belgium. But France was resolved 
to accept Napoleon only as a 
constitutional monarch, and the 
powers declared him an outlaw for 
disturbing the peace of Europe. 
The emperor’s abdication followed 
Waterloo within a week, and, his 
effort to escape to America having 
failed, he surrendered to the British 
government, which sent him to 
St. Helena. 

His last years were spent there 
with a few chosen comrades, whom 
he entertained with his unfailing 
flow of conversation, often captious 
and querulous, but always brilliant. 
He also compiled Memoirs and 
Notes of much interest but of 
doubtful veracity. Quarrels with Sir 
Hudson Lowe were often pushed to 
unreal and undignified extremes. 

Why Napoleon Failed 

We are now able to see that 
amidst transcendent qualities there 
were mingled pettier traits — a 
devouring egotism, a hard view of 
life as a series of calculations and 
chances ; above all a profound 
contempt for the average man, and 
a disbelief both in religion and in 
the higher possibilities of progress 
of the human race. His mechanical 
view of life, abundantly proved in 
Gourgaud’s Journal, reveals the 
inner reason why he failed to ri.se 
to the full height of that unparal- 
leled opportunity offered by the 
years that followed the E’rench 
Revolution. On May 5, 1821, 
Napoleon died at St. Helena. In 
1840 his remains were taken to 
France and laid in a magnificent 
tomb in the Hdtel des Invalides. 
tiee Areola; Cenis ; Code Napo- 
leon ; Invalides ; Longwood. 
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Napoleon II. Title given by 
French imperialists to the only 
son of Napoleon I, better known 
as tlie duke of Reichstadt [q.v.\ 

Napoleon III (1808-73). 
peror of thc^ French. Charles Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte was born in 

Paris, April 20, 
isos, the third 
j^on of Louis 
Bonaparte, by 
H 0 r t e n s e, 
daughter of 
Josephine, and 
was thus 
nephew to 
Napoleon I. 
On the fall of 
the empire 
Hortense took her sons into exile. 

His elder brothers having died, 
the death of the duke of Reich- 
stadt in 1832 made Charles Louis, 
or FjOuis Napoleon as lie was now 
styled, head of the Bonapartes. 
iCistering the Napoleonic legend 
in EVance by a serie.s of pamphlets 
and seeret machinations, he op 
ganiml a mutiny at Strasbourg in 
1836, on the tailure of which hfe 
tied ti> N(‘w Vork, only to return 
the following year to Switzerland. 
In 1838 he moved to London, and 
in 1840 risked a landing at Bou- 
logne, but was arre.stf?d and sent 
to the fortre.SH of Hani. 

Making his ew'apo from Ham 
in 1846, Louis Napoleon went to- 
London, where ho remained un4' 
the revolution of 1848. He then"' 
began to reap the fruits of his iottg 
years of consjjiraoy and propa^; 
ganda. Elected a member of th^' 
republican assembly in June, bo 
was elected president on Dec. 10 by 
a majority of five to one. On Dec. - 
2^, 1851, he effected the coup d'Uat. 
E’rom the 10 years’ presidency com 
ferred on him by plebiscite, it wa^'^ 
an easy step to the imperial throne, 
which he ascended Dec. 1, 1852.' p 

The following year Napoleon C 
married Eugenie de Monti jo, andes'y' 
tabllshed a court which has seldomC 
been surpassed for its splendoui; - 
and extravagance. He joined EqgC., 
land in the Crimean War, 1854-56r^ 
he assisted Piedmont to turn th§ . 
Austrians out of N. Italy in 1859^A 
and gratihed French ambition 
obtaining Savoy and Nice. Meany : 
while things were going fro#C 
bad to worse, The enmity of 
Roman Catholics after his interyS, 
lerenoe in Italy, his failure tb';" 
establish a Latin empire in Mexico, 
the increasing hostility of Bis^ 
rnarck, and the necessity of 
tabiishing the empire on a firmed,; 
foundation than that of popnlac' / 
applause, perplo.xed Napoleon, who - 
behind his mask of insonitabilit^' ^ 
was w^eak and undtH^ided. It 
with half-hearted desperation thab^* 
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1. Painted m 1791, said to be the earliest in existence 

2. By Baron Gros. During the first Italian campaign. 

3. Frorri the miniature by Chatillon. As Emperor. 

4. By Vernet, now in the Tate Gallery, London. 5. 


Atter th^ painting made m 1837 by H. Delaroche. 6. By 
Francois; after Delaroche, 1845. After abdication, 


r^A.POLEON BONAPARTE: PORTRAITS 


April 12, 1814. 7. By Sir C. Eastlake. On the Belle- 

rophon. 8. Death Mask, from a secondary mask, 
taken by Dr, Antoraarchi from that taken by 
Dr. Burton immediately after Napoleon’s death. At 
bottom right-hand corner are two signatures of the 
Emperor . above, Buonaparte ; below, Napoleon 

AND DEATH MASK OF THE EMPEROR 
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he embarked on the Franco-Prus- 
sian War {q.v.). He joined his 
army July 28, 1870, but five weeks 
later came Sedan, Ms surrender to 
the Prussians, Sept. 2, and the end 
of the empire. Napoleon was held 
at Wilhelmshohe Castle, Cassel, 
until the end of the war, when he 
joined the empress and their son 
at Chislehurst in England. There 
he died, Jan. 9, 1873, and was 
buried at Earnborough. 

Napoleon failed principally be- 
cause of contradictions in his out- 
look. He hankered after reviving 
the glories of France associated 
with the name which had brought 
him popularity, the undying Nap- 
oleonic legend. Yet being humane, 
cultured, and a dilettante, he 
wanted to rule in peace as the 


Napoleon’s first great campaign 
was in Italy in 1796. The W. and 
8. faces of the mountains of N. 
Italy marked the fronts of the op- 
posiug armies. On the W. face 
the armies neutralised each other, 
while the French army of Italy 
was extended along the mountains 
parallel to the coast between Nice 
and Genoa. In about an equahty 
of numbers the allied Austrians 
and Sardinians held the passes. In 
one month Napoleon forced the 
Sardinians to a separate peace. He 
then pushed on against the Aus- 
trians and compelled them to make 
peace within the year, which left 
Mm conqueror of Italy. This great 
campaign was typical of his 
strategy: a well-thought-out plan, 
rapidly and ruthlessly carried out, 
his intentions veil^ until the 
moment for execution, and then a 
swift and decisive blow. 

On these lines 1798 saw his cap- 
ture of Malta and his brilliant 
campaign in Egypt, but also the 
battle o-f the Nile, which cut Mm 
off from France. In 1799 he in- 
vaded Palestine, but was stopped 
at Acre by Sydney Smith. Sea- 
power defeated generalsMp, and, 
leaving his army behind Mm, he 
escaped to France. 

Napoleon secretly collected an 
army in Switzerland, crossed the 
St. Bernard, and severed the Aus- 
trian communications. MeJas, 
the Austrian commander-in-chief, 
on hearing of this blow, delayed 
for the surrender of Genoa, then 
fought at Mareiigo with his front 
towards Austria, was defeated, and 
surrendered wihk his whole army, 


arbiter of Europe, his d^masty 
accepted on equal terms by the 
oldest royalties. His only son, 
who was known as the Piince 
Imperial, is noticed under Eugene 
See also Eugenie. 
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1929 ; The Phantom Emperor, 

O. Aubrv, Eng. trans. 1930 ; 
N. Ill, J.''Bamville, 1931 ; N. and 
Eug6nie, E. A. Rheinhardt, Eng. 
trans. 1932 ; Conversations with 
N. Ill, Sir V. Wellesley and R. 
Sencourt, 1934 ; Napoleon III, 
A. Gu^rard, 1946. 


June 14, 1800, so that for the 
second time in five years Napoleon 
conquered Italy. 

War broke out a, gain in 1803 
with Great Britain, whose govern- 
ment, by 1805, had built up a coali- 
tion with Russia and Austria. 
Napoleon had been ostensibly pre- 
paring to invade England, but ho 
could never obtain the necessary 
umnterrupted command of the 
Channel. On Aug. 25, 1805, he 
decided to transfer the army to the 
RMne, rapidly passed the Black 
Forest, and, before Mack in Ulm 
could be joined by the Russians, 
or realize his danger, he found him- 
self surrounded, and capitulated 
with his whole army the day before 
Trafalgar, Napoleon followed up 
Ulm with the campaign of Auster- 
litz, where he defeated the Aus- 
trians and Russians on Dec. 2. 
The treaty of Pressburg, Jan. 1, 
1806, forced Austria away from the 
second coalition. 

Prussia had been hesitating 
whether to join the coalition, and, 
too late for success, on Oct. 1, 
1806, she declared war. On Oct. 14 
she was defeated at Jena and 
Auerstadt ; on the 25th the French 
entered Berlin, and Prussia lay 
at Napoleon’s feet. This might be 
considered the summit of his 
irresistible success. Ho had con- 
quered Italy and Germany ; 
Switzerland and Holland were in 
his hands ; but England.’ s sea- 
power set a limit to his European 
and Asiatic schemes of conquest. 
He had paralysed the older school 
of Austrian and German generals 
by Ms sti'ategy and tactics. 
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The king of Prussia, though the 
greater half of his kingdom was in 
Napoleon’s hands, did not sue 
for peace, and Sweden and Russia 
helped to carry on the struggle. 
The battle of Eylau, Feb. 7-8/ 

1807, has been claimed as a 
Napoleonic victory, but it was 
fiercely contested, and the French 
losses were equal to the Russian. 

At Friedland, June 14, Napoleon 
defeated Bennigsen, 

The Peninsular War 

The Peninsular War, undoubted- 
ly a beginning of his downfall, can 
only for a brief period be styled a 
Napoleonic campaign. In Nov., 

1808, he defeated the Spanish in- 
surgents in a decisive action, 
entered Madrid, Dec. 4, and then 
turned against Sir John Moore, 
who had ventured into the heart of 
Spain with 25,000 men. His retreat 
began in time to avoid Napoleon’s 
overwhelming force, and the em- 
peror, thinking the matter negli- 
gible, left the pursuit to Soult, 
Jan. 1, 1809, and turned his atten- 
tion to Austria. Until Waterloo, 
Napoleon himself never met a 
British force, and never defeated 
one in a pitched battle. 

The Austrians bad been humi- 
liated after Austerlitz, and awaited 
an opportunity for revenge. The 
archduke Charles took the field in 
April, 1809, and crossing the Inn 
between Braunau and Passau, got 
in between the French marshals, 
and had a great opportunity of 
crushing either wing, but the 
necessary rapidity of execution was 
still lacking in Austrian strategy. 
Napoleon took over the command 
on April 17 and defeated the arch- 
duke at Eckmuhl on the 22nd. 

He pushed along the right bank . 
of the Danube to Vienna, and then 
suffered his first real defeat at 
Asporn, or Essling, in an attempt 
to cross the Danube by the island 
of Lobua. Withdrawing to the 
island with heavy loss, he refused 
to retreat and, calling up every 
available man, badly defeated the 
Austrians at Wagram (July 5-6) 
and forced them to another peace. ' 

From this campaign until 1812 
Napoleon did i^ot personally take 
the field. The! Spanish War was I 
left to his marshals, who were ®.ot ' 
equal to Wellington in generafsljip. y. 
But in 1812 he hlid decided on the ^ ? 
conquest of Rulsia, and by the ■: 
middle of June had assembled ’^ 
on the banks of^^bo Niemen an 
army of 363,000 of whom 

only one-tJhird were French. .7' 

On June 24, ho mov^'M on Vilna, 
but .the Russians fell back before > 
him, and the grand army began 
its suffierings from; heat and 


THE NAPOLEONIC CAMPAIGNS 

Suppl&merd/ing the biography of Napoleon^ this article gvoes an 
outline of the campaigns he directed. See also the articles on the 
various battles, e.g. Austerlitz ; Friedland ; Marengo ; Waterloo ; 

also Peninsular War 
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chol6ra. Smolensk was taken with, 
loss on Aug. 16-17. Napoleon hesi- 
tated as to postponing his victory 
till the next year, but his former 
sound judgements were becoming 
dimmed by his belief in his own 
infallibility, so he pushed on, and 
on Sept. 7 fought the sanguinary 
battle of the Borodino. It was not 
decisive, but the Russians left the 
road to Moscow clear, and Napo- 
leon entered that city on Sept. 14, 
only to be welcomed by a three 
days’ fire which laid the deserted 
city in ruins. He began the retreat 
on Oct. 19 with 115,000 men. 
Forced by pressure from the S., he 
was obliged to retreat by his line 
of advance, already denuded of 
supplies, and his army perished 
from hunger and cold. The crossing 
of the Beresina on Nov. 27-28 
completed the disaster. 

By supreme efforts Napoleon 
raised another arm}^ by March, 
1813, and moved it to the Elbe, 
The Russians, now joined by the 
Prussians, had moved into Ger- 
many, the combined army being 
under Wittgenstein. Napoleon 
assumed command on April 25 at 
Erfurt, and- as usual decided to 
attack. At Lutzen, May 2, Witt- 
genstein began an attack on the 
French advanced guard, while he 
directed the bulk of his forces 
against Napoleon’s right and rear. 
This turning movement was de- 
tected and repulsed by Napoleon. 

At Bautzen, May 21-22, he 
again drove back Wittgenstein, 
but without conspicuous success ; 
and immediately after concluded 
an armistice more to the Allied 
advantage than to his own. In the 
autumn campaign, he had to face a 
far stronger combination of Aus- 
trians and Swedes, in addition to 
the now reinforced Russians and 
Prussians, Undaunted, he would 
not fall back on France, but, 
making his headquarters at Dres- 
den, wdiere he defeated Schwarz- 
enberg on Aug. 27, he decided to 
defend the line of the Elbe, un- 
doubtedly a strategical mistake. 
His men were not fit to carry out 
his plans, and his plans were not so 
clear as they used to be ; and in the 
“ battle of the nations ” at Leipzig, 
Oct. 16-19, he was defeated. 

Wellington was bringing press- 
ure from the S. ; each conquered 
nation in turn, as it escaped from 
Napoleon’s grasp, added its quota 
to his foes ; and the fi.ghting in 
Champagne in 1814 was the de- 
spairing effort of the lion at bay. 
In many ways it was one of his 
finest efforts. Sehwarzenberg was 
advancing from Basel, and Blucher 
on the line of the Moselle, each 


with an army superior in numbers 
to Napoleon’s ; while Biilow and 
Wmzingerode were threatening 
from the N., Wellington from the 
Pyrenees, and Murat from Italy, 
Generally, Bliicher’s advance on 
Paris was along the Marne, while 
Schw’’arzenberg moved down the 
Seine, and Napoleon made superb 
use of these converging rivers. 

Leaving his marshals to hold the 
crossings, he kept his main body 
betw'een them, and came to the 
assistance of the side most imme- 
diately threatened. Thus he drove 
back Blucher from Brienne, Jan. 
29, defeated him at La Ferte on 
the Marne, Feb. 11, and again at 


Corsica, near Ajaccio, it has an 
orbicular structure which makes it, 
when cut and polished, a beautiful 
ornamental stone. From many 
points radiate concentric rings of 
dark and light coloured stone, the 
light consisting of feldspar and the 
dark of hornblende. 

N^po Pastaza. Prov. of 
Ecuadoi', formed in 1925 by the 
division of Oriente {q.v.) region. 

Nappe. In geology, a large re- 
cumbent fold of rock which has 
been driven more or less hori- 
zontally forward along a thrust 
plane. In the Alps such sheared 
recumbent folds occur one above 
another, and erosion has carved 



Napoleonic Campaijjns. Map showing the boundaries of the European states 

in 1813, ag arranged by Napoleon 


Vauxchamps, Feh. 14, and so 
stopped his direct line of advance 
on Paris, but Winzingerode was 
now at Soissons. Napoleon turned 
S. and drove Sehwarzenberg, whose 
advance had reached Mormant, to 
the left bank of the Seine, Feb. 17, 
and tow-ards Troyes. Napoleon 
then moved to meet Blucher on 
the Marne, and, driving him N. to 
Laon, defeated his left wing at 
Reims, March 13. Sehwarzenberg, 
with Bliicher, moved on Paris, 
which capitulated March 29, 

In 1815 Napoleon had again 
raised a French army to defy 
Europe. With his usual rapidity, 
he defeated the unprepared Prus- 
sians at Ligny, June 16, but Ney 
failed to drive Wellington’s advan- 
ced guard from Quatre Bras, and 
the obstinate Blucher, instead of re- 
treating E. on Li6ge, moved N. to 
Wellington on the field o-f Waterloo. 

Napoleonite or Corsite. In 
mineralogy, a variety of diorite. 
So called from its occurrence iu 


the valleys and peaks out of the 
pile so built up. See Fault ; Fold. 

Naxamsin. King of Akkad, 
N. Babylonia, Neo-Babylonian 
tradition made him son and suc- 
cessor of Sargon I, but there weie 
at least two reigns between them. 
Nabonidus’s record that Naram- 
sin’s foundation inscription, un- 
earthed at Sippar about 550 B.C., 
had been hidden for 3,200 years, 
would date his reign 3750 B.o. This 
is now known to be too early, and 
Naramsin is to be given a date soon 
after 2300 B.c. His victory stela 
from Susa (called Shushan in the 
Bible) is a supreme example of 
early Mesopotamian art. 

Narasiuha or Narsikgh. In 
Hindu mythology, one of the nine 
incarnations of Vishnu {q.v.). He 
appeared in the form of a man 
with the head and paws of a lion. 

Narayanganj. Town of Pakis- 
tan, in the Dacca dist. of E. 
Bengal. It is a rly. terminus S.E. 
of Dacca on the Dhaleswari. 
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distributary ot the Brahinaputia, 
and is a centre for the traffic m 
rice and jute. Pop. 56,000. 

Narbada on Nerbudda. River 
of the N. Deccan, India. It rises 
near Mt. Ainarkantak in the 
Maikal range, the E. end of the 
Satpura Mts., and fiovs almost due 
\V. between the Satpuras and the 
Vindhva Mts. Its mouth is in the 
Gulf of Cambay, an inlet of the 
Arabian Sea. It is 800 m. long. 
Near dubbulpore the river winds 
in a gorge between (‘litfs of white 
marble, the noted Marble Rocks. 

Narberth. d'own of Pembroke- 
shire, ales. About 19 m. S.W. 
of Carmarthen, and 9| m. N.W. 
of Tenby, it has a rly. station. It 
has fragments ot a. 13th centiny 
castle dismantled by Parliamen- 
tarians after unsuccessful defence 
by Royalists in the Civil War. 
The parifch church has a fortified 
^ower. Pop. (19511 1,0;)3. 
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psychological conddion in which 
an individual's love remains con- 
centrated on himself. 

Narcissus. Small germs ot 
bulbous herbs of the family 
Amarvllidaceae. They are 
of Europe, N. Africa, N. and W. 
Asia. One species only, the daftodd 
{N. psrmlonarciss'iis), is indigenous 
in Britain, though the joncpiil (A. 
hlfloruti) and the pheasant s-eye 
(iV. poelicus), escaped from gar- 
dens, have become naturalised here 
and there. The rush-like or strap- 
shaped leaves all spring directly 
from the bulb, and the fiowers aiv 
borne on tall scapes, cither singly, 
as in the daffodil, or forming an 
umbel, as in the polyanthus nar- 
cissus (iV. tazeiia). There are 
numerous garden variations and 
hybrids in existence. 

For bedding purposes vast 
numbers of the bulbs iu a resting 
state are imported from the bulb- 


NARES 



Narcissus. Left, flowers of pheasant’s 

narcissus, 

Narbonne. City of Prance. In 
the dept, of Aude, it is 93 m. E. of 
Toulouse, and is connected with the 
Mediterranean by a canal about 5 
miles long. In Roman days it was 
known as Narbo, and was the met- 
ropolis of Southern Gaul. In the 
12th cent, a commercial rival to 
Marseilles, it produces a well-known 
red wane and a famous honey, and 
has also salt, sulphur, and porce- 
lain works. The Gothic church of 
S. Just, with a lofty choir, was 
formerly a cathedral. Narbonne, 
occupied by the Germans during 
the Second Great War, m Nov.. 
1942, was liberated by French 
troops on Aug. 31, 1944, in a sjiec- 
tacular advance from the Rhornu 
Pop. 29,975. 

Narcissus. In Greek myllio- 
logy, a beautiful youth, beloved of 
the nymph Echo, whose passion 
he could not retuim. Echo died of 
grief, and as a punishment the 
gods caused Narcissus to fall m 
love with his own reflection in a 
spring and pine to death. He has 
given his name to narcissism, a 


-eye, N. poeticus ,* right, polyanthus 
N. tazetta 

farms of Holland ; and great 
quantities of cut fiowers are sent 
from the Scilly Isles. The ])ulbR 
should be planted as early as pos- 
sible in the autumn, to allows of the 
full development of roots before^ 
winter. They ai'e not particular as 
to soil, but wall succeed best in a 
deep loam, especially if a layer of 
sand is placed beneath tunffi bulb 
at the time of planting. 

Narcolepsy ((Jr. mirke, numb- 
ness). (’ondition in w-hieb a 
patient has an irn^sistible desin^ to 
sleep. The “attacks” may eiune 
on at any time and are usually of 
shoi't duration. During an attack 
the suffei'er can he rou.sed as if 
from normal sleej). Usually no 
cause is found, but sometinu's 
narcolepsy results from lusid in- 
jury. Amphetamine or eplKHlritu' 
may lessen the attacks. 

Narcotics (Gr. narkf, numf)- 
ness). Drugs which produce anal- 
gesia or abolish pain without 
necessarily inducing sleep or un- 
consciousness. They include 
opium, morphia, and diamoi'phine. 


Narcotine (Gr. nnrkr. numb- 
ness). Alkaloidof opium. Firstpre- 
pared by Derosno of Pans, in 1803, 
it occurs in opium in an amount 
varying from one to ten p.c., and 
is obtained as a by-product in the 
manufacture of morphine. Nar- 
cotine has little narcotic action, 
and is not now used in medicine. 

Nardo. Gity of Italy, in the 
pro\. r>f E(‘cce, Apulia. Situated 
1 1 m. by rly. W. of Zolliiio, a 
junction on the (laUipolL fine, it 
lias a (‘athedral and many (diurohes. 

Its main industry is textih's. Near 
the city are olive plantations and 
\ine\ards. Pop. 14,000. 

Nardoo drummondii), 

Aciiiatic filowei'less herb of the, 
lamily Marsileaeene. It is a native 
of Australia. One of the water- 
fei'U group, it luis a creeping root- 
stock, and its fronds take the 
form of a long, ereet stalk, with 
four leaflets at the summit, ar- 
ranged cro.sswise, and sensitive to 
light. The spori' capsules are of 
tw'o kinds ; one containing a single 
maerospore, the other numerous 
micro.spores. 'They are contained 
at. first/ in liard shells known as 
sporoearps, which the aborigines 
pound into a kind of flour. 

Narenta (Slav. NfvHva), River 
of Yugoslavia. It rises near the 
border of Montenegro, flow's N.W. 
nearly to Ostrozae, and then S, 
through the largc'st valley from the 
Dinaric Alps to tlie Ailriatic 8ea 
past Mostar. The valley provide,8 
a comparatively t^asy route from 
the Aflriatic coast to Sarajevo. A 
rly. follows th(‘ valley to Konjic. 

Of th(‘ total course of 140 in. only 
10 m. are navigable. 

Naxes, Owen Ram.sav (1888- 
1043). British actor. Grandson of 
W. K. Beverkw, si'ciu^ painter, he 
w'as born Aug. 

11, 18SS, at 
Maiden K j’- 
leigb, Berks, 
and edueatisi 
at Reading, 
first a})- 
p(‘ared on the 
prof ess ional 
Htagt* at the 
Hay mark et 
Th(‘atre, Lon- 
don, in Her Father, 1998. Among 
his earlier yiarts w'ere Karl in Old ' 
Heidelberg, the title-r61(' in Pete-f 
1 bbidson, (lavin Dishart in 'ITeLit- 
tl(‘ Minister, and th(‘ (dc'-rgyman in 
Romance. A handsome appearance 
and polished style ma<le him one of 
tli(‘ most popular tudors of his day, 
though it U)ok him some years to 
establish his reputation as some- 
thing more than a “ matin be idoE’ 
IjaUu’ [ilays inclmb'd If Winter ; 



Owen Nares, 
British actor 
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Comc&, 1923 ; The Fanatics, 1927 ; 
Call it a Day, 1935 ; Robert's Wife, 
1937; Rebecca, 1939. Nares acted 
in numerous films from 1913 on- 
wards. He died at Brecon, after 
touring military camps, July 31, 

1943. 

Narew. River of Russia and 
Poland. It rises in the forest of 
Bielowiez, N. of Pruzhani, and 
flows W. and S.W. for some 200 
m. to join the Bug at Serock, 18 m. 
N. of Warsaw. The combined 
streams then run W. 20 m, to 
join the Vistula at Nowy Dwor 
When the Germans launched their 
offensive against the Russiati> 
in the First Great War in July, 
1915, the Narew formed the main 
line of defences screening Warsav 
against Hindenburg’s advance. 
After prolonged and bitter figlit- 
ing, the Germans crossed on Aug. 
15, but Warsaw had fallen already. 
After the German invasion of 
Poland in 1939, the Pohsh army 
was forced back to a line formed 
by the Narew, Vistula, and San, 
and the German advance was tem- 
porarily held by the fortress of 
Modlin. German troops forced a 
crossing of the Narew N.E. of 
Warsaw, which fell on Sept. 27. 
The Narew was again the scene of 
heavy fighting when it was crossed 
by the Russians in the autumn of 

1944. Poland’s 1945 frontier left 
its upper reaches in Russia. 

Narino. Maritime dept, of S. 
Colombia, S. America. It is bound- 
ed N. by Cauca dept, and S. by 
Ecuador. Although traversed by 
the Andes, it has many fertile 
tracts, yielding sugar, cocoa, rice, 
potatoes, and cereals. Stock rais- 
ing is a prominent industry, and 
gold is mined. Manufactures in- 
clude Panama hats and footwear. 
Over 500 m. of rly. serve the dept., 
which has many good roads. The 
capital IS Pasto Area, 11,55.3 

sq. m. Pop. I' 19511 569,790 

Naxiiio, Antooto (1765-1823). 
Colombian statesman. He was 
born at Santa Fd, and as a young 
man incurred the displeasure of 
the authorities by translating into 
Spanish the decree of the French 
assembly concerning the rights of 
man and citizenship. After spend- 
ing some time in Europe, he re- 
turned to Colombia and took part 
in the rising against Spain. For a 
short time in 1811, and again in 
1812, he was dictator. In an ensu- 
ing civil war he was defeated and 
sent in 1814 to Spain, where he 
remained in prison until 1820. He 
died at Leiva, Dec. 13, 1823. 

Kami. City of Italy, in the 
prov. of Temi. It stands on the 
Nera, the ancient Nar, 66 m. by 


rly. N. of Rome. Picturesquely 
situated on a rocky eminence, 
1,000 ft. alt., with an ancient 



Narm, Italy. Piazza Priora, witu 
the 11th century cathedral on the 
left ; right, facade of the 14th cen- 
tury town hall 

castle, now used as a prison, it has 
a cathedral dating from the lltb 
centnry. There are mineral springs 
in the vicinity. A trade is canned 
on in chemicals and indiarubber 
goods. Roman remains include a 
remarkable bridge built by Augus- 
tus, and an aqueduct that brought 
water from a spring 15 m. distant. 
A medieval bridge was destroyed 
by the Germans in the Second 
Great War, in which Narni fell to 
the British on June 13, 1944. The 
ancient Nequinum, or Narnia, it 
has been a bishop’s see trom 369. 
Pop (1951) 21,061. 

Naroch. Lake of White Russia 
S.S.R. It is 80 m. S.S.E. of Dau- 
gavpils, Latvia, and is drained by 
the river Naroch, In the First 
Great War the ground betw^een 
lakes Naroch and Vishniev was 
the scene of heavy fighting in 
March and April, 1916. After early 
German successes, Russian re- 
serves made a flank attack, causing 
a general withdrawal by the enemy. 
The territory was seized by the 
Poles from the Bolshevists in 1921, 
and incorporated in the U.S.vS.R. 
after the Second Great War. 

Narragansett Bay. Inlet on 
the S.E. coast of Rhode Island, 
U.S.A. It extends inland to the 
mouth of Providence river, a dis- 
tance of 25 m., and is from 4 m. to 
8 m. broad. It contains several 
islands, among them Conanicut, 
which forms the lower portion 
into two channels, Prudence Is- 
land, and Rhode Island, which 
separates it from Sakonnet river. 


Providence stands at its head, 
Newport on its E. shores, and 
Narragansett Pier, a fashionable 
seaside resort, below its entrance 
on the opposite side to Newport. 

Narrows, The. Name given to 
the narrowest portion of the Dar- 
danelles Strait. It is less than a 
mile wide between Kilid Bahr and 
Chanak. See Dardanelles, Attacks 
on the. 

Narses (c. 474-568). General 
and administrator under the 
Roman emperor Justinian. A 
Persarinenian eunuch, he rose to 
high position at court, and for 
some time shared the command 
in Italy with Belisarius. His 
own militaiy triumphs included 
a series of victories over the 
Goths, Alamanni, and Franks, 
as a result of which Italy was re- 
covered as a province of the em- 
pire, govemecl by Narses himself 
from Ravenna. His administra- 
tion, however, was harsh, and in 
consequence of a deputation, 
sent to Justinian to complain, 
Narses was recalled. In revenge he 
intrigued with the Lombards. 

Narsingarh. A town ot 
Madhya Union, India, 20 m. N.W. 
of Bhopal. It was formerly the 
capital of a princoly state, area 
731 sq. m., which in 1948 was 
merged in Madhya Bharat, itself 
merged in Madhya Union in 1956. 
Pop. (est.) 12,500. The state, 
tounded in 1681, Jay on the north- 
ern slopes of the Vinclhya Hills. 

Narsingpur. A district of 
Orissa, India, formerly a princely 
state founded 1292, and estab- 
lished by treaty in 1803. It is 
situated N. of the Mahanadi and 8. 
of the eastern detached portion of 
Angul. The state, area 199 sq. m., 
one of the Orissa feudatory states, 
was merged in Orissa in 1948 : the 
raja resicled at Narsingpur viliitge. 

Narthex. In early Christian 
architecture, the vestibule or 
porch of a ba.silica. It is within the 
main entrance at the opposite end 
to the altar and sanctuary. It wa."" 
originally used to accommodate 
Christian converts who had not 
passed the stage of initiation. The 
term has been extended to all 
church vestibules, but the tradi- 
tional type of narthex is a room as 
long as the width of nave and 
aisles combined, with doors leading 
into the latter, and others to the 
atrium or outer court. See Basi- 
lica ; Cathedral. 

Narva. Town of Estonia S.S.R. 
It is 75 m. W. of Leningrad, and 
stands on the Narva, 7 m. from its 
mouth in the gulf of Finland. It 
is connected with Leningrad by 
rly. The buildings include the 
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Narva, Estonia S.S.R. View of the cotton miUs, a main industry, on the 

bank of the River Narva 


cathedral, the town hall, and the 
arsenal. The industries are tan- 
ning, flax, cloth and cotton mills, 
and the making of rope. The 
fishing is important. Founded in 
the 13th century, Narva was the 
property of Denmark and the 
Teutonic Order before passing to 
Sweden. The Swedes improved 
its fortifications, and in 1700 it 
was besieged, in vain, by the Rus- 
sians. In 1704, however, Peter the 
Great captured it, and it was part 
of Russia until the state of Es- 
tonia was formed after the First 
Great War, The Russians erected 
a fortress called Ivangorod, on the 
other side of the river, but it fell 
into disuse. Pojd. 25,000. 

The battle of Narva was fought 
between the Russians and the 
Swedes, Nov. 30, 1700. The Rus- 
sians were besieging the fortress, 
then in the possession of the 
Swedes, when Charles XII ad- 
vanced to its relief. Peter the 
Great himself did not await his 
formidable foe, but fled to Nov- 
gorod. The Sivedes, 8,000 strong, 
attacked the Russians behind 
their entrenchments, in a snow- 
storm, and in an hour had broken 
their left wing. Charles gained a 
decisave viotory. 

During the Second Great War, 
Narva was occupied by German 
troops in August, 1941, and cap- 
tured by the Russians July26, 1944. 

ITarvik. Seaport of Norway. It 
stands 75 m. from the sea on the 
almost land-locked Ofot fjord, a 
branch of the narrowing West fiord. 
Above and below the port are the 
small hut deep Rombaks aad Her- 
jangs fjords. The terminus of the 
riy. to Gellivare {q.v.) and Lulea 
(g'.r.) in Sweden, and situated 30 
m. N.N.E. of Pemitz, it has ex- 
tensive quays -and exports Swedish 
iron ore. Pop. 10,000. 

Narvik in the Second Gheat 
War. Narvik was essential to 
Getman war potential as the port 
for the iion ore of the Gohivara 


and Kiruna mines. Sailing along a 
narrow corridor inside Norwegian 
territorial waters, the ore ships 
were virtually outside the Rritish 
blockade. It was the German 
determination to ensure iron sup- 
plies from Narvik, and the British 
decision to terminate them, that 
precipitated Norway into the war. 

On April 8, 1940, the Royal 
Navy laid minefields at the 
entrance to the West fjord and 
in the corridor used by the ore 
ships with the object of forcing 
them outside territorial waters. 
Next day Germany invaded Nor- 
way. In preparation for that event 
a 10,000 -ton ship, the Norge, 
ostensibly a whale-oil tanker but 
actually "a camouflaged German 
troopship, had put into Narvik 
two days earlier accompanied by 
several merchantmen. After some 
desultory fighting with the Nor- 
W'cgian garrison, the troops from 
the ships seized Narvik. Later in 
the day they were reinforeexi by a 
convoy of supply ships and trans- 
ports escorted by six destroyers 
and a submarine. The passage of 
this convoy was opposed by two 
Norwegian ooast-defonce ships, 
both destroyed before they could 
seriously damage the enemy. 


On the afternoon of April 9 
the 2]id British destroyer flotilla, 
which, after covermg the previous 
day’s mine-laying, was on patrol 
at the entrance to West fjord, was 
ordered by the Admiralty to attack 
the enemy force in control of Nar- 
vik. The flotilla consisted of the 
Hardy, Hotspur, Hostile, Havoc, 
and 11 lint er, each mounting four 
4-7 -in. guns, and was commanded 
by Capt. Warburton-Lec. As the 
enemy vesstls were all more 
heavily arnu'd than the British 
and supxiortod liy newly-installed 
German shore batteries, Warbur- 
ton-Lec signalled the Admiralty 
the sujierior (5ennan strength, but 
added that he intended to attack 
at dawn on April 10. The Ad- 
miralty jilaced on him the onus qf 
deciding to attack or not. 

At 4.30 a.m. on Ajiril 10, after a 
hazardous jiassagc of the 60 m. 
long West fjord in a blinding 
snowstorm, the British flotilla 
stood outside Narvik, and the 
Hardy entered the liarbijur and 
opened fire with guns and tor- 
pedoes against the German trans- 
jiorts and dc^stroyers there. The 
rest of the British destroyers fol- 
lowed and a desxujrato action 
ensued. The Hardy \vas repeatedly 
hit by ship and shore batteries, 
and her commander was killed. 
Finally, a shell jiut her engines 
out of action and she w^as run 
aground. When tlio Hunter had 
also been sunk, and the Hotspur 
and the Hostile seriously damaged, 
the remaining dirstroyers with- 
drew. The enemy was in no con- 
dition to follow, having lost one 
destroyer sunk and three on fire, 
besides six supply ships sunk. 
Warburton-I.^;o received a post- 
humous V.C. 

The survivirig British ships thepi 
blockaded the port until April 
13, when they were joined by the 
battlesliip Warspdto and the des- 



Narvik, Norway. Sketch map showing the sea approach to Karvll^soenfl otf 
an historic twofold British navsil action in the Second Great War 
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troyers Cossack, Eskimo, Punjabi, grows from the left upper jaw, and put to flight the opposing horse- 
Bedouin, Foxhound, Forester, its fellow on the other side is men, whom they recklessly piir- 
Kimberley, Icarus, and Hero, rudimentary and does not pro- sued towards Naseby. While the 
Supported by squadrons of the fleet trude from the jaw, though sped- royalist infantry pushed the enemy 
air arm. the British force silenced mens have been found with two back, the day was turned by 
the shore batteries, and after a long tusks. In other respects the Cromwell’s troopers, who, after 
four-hour battle sank the German narwhal has the general form of a routing the horse opposed to them, 
destroyers in Narvik harbour, small whale. Found in small fell upon the flank of the infantry. 
Naval parties then went ashore. schools of from 10 to 20 individuals. These were thrown into confusion. 

Although the Germans’ seaward it is believed to feed upon cuttles, and the king, who was with the 
defences at Narvik had been crustaceans, and small fish. Its reserve, gave them the word to 
destroyed, it was impossible for the oil and the fine ivory obtained from charge. But the earl of Carnwath, 
Allies to hold the port unless they the tusk are valuable. See Whale, realizing the situation, seized the 
could advance from the land, as the Nasal Index. The percentage bridle of his horse and turned it 

surrounding districts were already ratio of the breadth to the length from the field, the attendant 
in the hands of strongly entrenched of the human nose. On the skull, troops quickly following this 
enemy forces. The capture and the breadth is measured across the example. The parliamentary foot 
occupation of Narvik depended, anterior orifice, the length mea"?- rallied, and, with Cromwell’s 
therefore, on the advance of the ured from the junction of the nasal horse, soon completed the victory. 
Allied military forces from Nam- and frontal bones to the sill of the Rupert, returning from his pursuit, 
SOS, nearly 400 ni. to the S. nasal aperture ; on the living sub- could do naught but follow Charles 
When the Allies v^cre obliged to ject, the breadth is taken across to Leicester. The royalists lost 
re-embark at Namsos, certain the wings, the length from the root about 1,000 killed and 5,000 
formations delayed by bad weather to the junction with the lips, prisoners, and the king’s private 
and impassable roads had reached Narrow noses, i.e. with nasal index papers were also seized and after- 
the vicinity of Narvik, and on below 47 (skull) or 70 (living sub- wards published. See Charles I ; 
May 26 assembled on the N. shore ject), termed leptorrhine, are Civil War, The. 
of Rombaks fjord preparatory to characteristic of peoples inhabiting Nash, John (1752-1835), 
an assault on Narvik. cooler and dryer climates such as British architect. Born of Welsh 

Under covering fire from British the Europeans and N. Africans stock, he was apprenticed to Sir 

warships, French and Polish troops Broad noses (chamaerrhine or Robert Taylor, and after aban- 
crossed and established bridge- platyrrhine), with a nasal index of donmg architectural work retired 
heads, whence Norwegian troops more than 51 (skull) or 85 (living to an estate near Carmarthen, but 
attacked the Germans entrenched subject) characterise Africans south resumed his practice about 1793. 
on the mountains to the E., from of the Sahara, Melanesians, Ne- By 1814 he had become favourite 
where the town was to be forced, gritos, and Negrillos, Australian architect of the prince regent. It 
After heavy fighting, the enemy aborigines, and others who are is with his share in London archi- 
was cleared from his positions, adapted to living in hot moist tectural improvements that his 
but the advance was delayed by a conditions. name is inseparably connected. He 

devastating German air raid which Naseby, Battle of. Fought designed terraces along the edge of 

laid much of the town in ruins. June 14, 1645, during the English Regent’s Park, adopting the design 
At midnight on May 26 the Civil War. The king’s cause was (previously evolved by the Adam 
Alhes attacked the town and losing ground, and his army of brothers) of uniting several houses 
captured it after heavy losses. 7,500 men was being followed by in a single fa 9 ade, faced with 
The fall of Narvik and the subse- 13,000 parliamentarians under stucco. Park Crescent and square, 
quent Allied advance along the rly. Fairfax and Cromwell from Haven- with Alban}^ St, and other ad join- 
to the Swedish frontier promised try towards Leicester. At Broad- ing streets were also erected from 
to be a turning point in the moor, Northants, just before enter- his designs. After projecting the 
Nonvegian campaign: but the ing Leics, Charles decided to Regent’s Canal, he designed Regent 
deterioration of the Allied situation fight. His foes fell back and took St., and AlUSouls’ Church, Lang- 
in France and Flanders made up a position on some high ground ham Place. Other London build- 
imperative the withdrawal of the just N. of Naseby, a village 7 m. ings included the Haymarket 
Allied forces from Narvilv, which S, of Market Harborough. Both Theatre, Suffolk Galleries, United 
was evacuated on June 10 ^ ^ Services Club, E. wing of 

after the harbour installa ■ , ,, f ' ' ■ Carlton House Terrace, 

tions had been destroyed , and the repauing and 

The evacuation of the port ' enlarging of Buckingham 

ended all organized resist- House (later Buckingham 

ance in Norway. ^See Nor- , Palace), including the 

way; Second Great War ^ ^ entrance archway which, 

Consult The Invasion of k , - - ^ removed in 1850-51 to 

Norway, H. Lehmkhul. fee ■ . ’ i armies were Cumberland Gate, Hyde Park, 

1940. vi 1 drawn up in became known as Marble Arch. 

N arwb-Al [MoThodon \L, ‘ . .,J similar forma- Other important work consisted of 

monoceros)^ Cetacean Narwhal. Male specimen tion, the foot in alterations and additions to the 

belqnging to the jmrpoise the centre, with Pavilion, Brighton. He retired 

group. It inhabits the Arctic cavalry on both flanks and a about 183^1 and died at E. Cowes 

Ocean, and is, distinguished by, the reserve behind. Castle, Isle of Wight May 13, 1835. 

spirally grooved, tapering tusk, of The royalists opened the fight A study by J, Summerson appeared 
the male, often over 7 ft. long, the by crossing the intervening valley in 19^. See Architecture illus. 
animal, itself being from 12 ft. to and charging up the hill. On one p. 571 (No. 7) ; Marble Arch 
15 ft. in length. The tusk usually wing, wdth Rupert leading, they illus. ; Regent Street. 
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Nash John Noethcote (b R.C.A., 192^25, he is re^esented 
1893). British painter. Younger at the British Museum, Tate ga - 
brother of Paul Nash (v.f.), he was lery Manchester ^ 

bom in London, April IL 1893. Miisee de la Guerre, Pans. His later 
and educated at Wellington. In work was notable for a meta^ 

1918 he was commissioned by the physical ^ ^ 

Imperial War Museum to paint owing something to the influ^enceol 
vvnr pictures. His early work was Blake, but based on forms observed 
influenced by Cubism, but he m natural history, e.g. shel s, 
later developed a naturalistic dints, fungi, in austere colour 
style, and became known for land- He regularly exhibited with the 
scapes and woodcuts. A member London Group. He died July 11, 
of the London Group (g.?;.),A.R.A. 1946. His autobiography, Out- 
1940, R.A. 1951, he taught at the line, wns published in 1949. 

RCA from 1934 He is repre- Nash, Richard (1674-1762) 
sent’ed* at the Tate gallery, the English dandy known as Beau 


Victoria and Albert Museum, Nash. Born at Swansea, Oct. 18, 
London, and provincial galleries. 1674, the son 
Nash, Paul (1889-1946). A of a successful 
British painter. He w’as bom in glassmaker, he 
London, xMay 11, 1889, and studied was educated 

at the Slade atCarmarthen 
School. His G r a m m a r 
early work School and 
f showed the in Jesus College, 

iluence ol Oxford. He 
BlakeandRos was for a brief 
setti in Its vis. time in the igth centof 

ter, but about then entered the Inner Temple, 
19 X 1 he e.xhi- 1693 He, however, took to gam- 
n Wpr b i t e d small bling and living by his wits. In 1705 
drawings of he w'ent to Bath, then beginning to 
gardens, trees, and ponds. During be a fashionable resort, and set 
the First Great War he came into about organizing its attractions, 
prominence wdth a collection of coming to be regarded as the 
drawings and paintiiags of the arbiter of affairs and titular master 
Ypres salient, the most represen ta- of the ceremonies. He died Feb. 
tive being The Menin Road, now in 3, 1762, and was buried in Bath 
the Imperial War Museum. In the Abbey. See Life of Richard Nash 
Second Great War he exhibited 0. Goldsmith, 1762. 
remarkable studies of smashed air- Nashe or Nash, Thomas (1567- 
craft. Professor of de.sign at the 1601). English satirist, play wright 

Paul N^h. The Pond, an oil painting (1921-24? IsleofDorrq 1597 "KiH 
expressive of the artist’s great interest in the i ^ tV r 

decorative quality of trees novelette, Lhe Unfor- 

Bi/ courtesy of the Earl of Cranhrook tunate Traveller, Of 


as D 
, Oct. 




Paul Nash, 
British painter 


Richard Nash, 
18th century dandy 
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NASHVILLE 

The Lite ol Jacke Wilton, 1594, 
started the Surrey and Geraldine 
legend, and forms a link betweeii 
the picaresque fiction of Spain and 
the novels of Defoe and Smollett, 
His works have been edited by R 
B. McKerrow, 4 vols., 1904-10. 

Nashua. City of New Hamp- 
shire, U.S.A., one of the county 
seats of Hillsboro co., and the 
state’s largest city. It stands on 
the Mcrrimac at its confluence 
with the Nashua, 15 m. S. of Man- 
chester, and about 40 m. N,W, of 
Boston, and is served by the 
Boston and Maine rly. and an 
airport. Its varied industries in- 
clude cotton goods, textiles, blan- 
kets, shoes, iron and steel products, 
hardware, asbestos, and paper pro- 
ducts. Among the city’s pioneer 
factories w'as one founded by the 
inventors of the first instruments 
for shearing and clipping animals 
and of barbers’ clippers. One 
quarter of Nashua was destroyed 
by fire in 1930. Settled in 1655 
it wsis incorporated as Dunstable 
in 1673, and received its present 
nanui in 1836, InHioming a city in 
18.53. Pop. (1950) 34.669. 

NashT^e. Second largest city 
of Tennessee, U.B.A., the state 
capital, and the* co seat of David- 



Paul Nash, 
expressive 


ish. The Pond, an oil painting (1921-24) 
ive of the artist’s great interest in the 
decorative quality of trees 

By courtesy of the Earl of Cranhrook 


Nashville, Tennessee. The state 
Capitol, built on a hill overlooking 
the town 

son co. A port of entry, it stands 
on both banks of the Cumberland 
river, 185 rn. S. by W. of Louis- 
ville, and i.s served by the Louis- 
ville and Nashville and other rlye., 
and by steamers, and an airport- 
It is in the midst of fertile country, 
producing cotton, tobacco, wheat 
and other grains, fruit, and live- 
stock. Nashville itself is a leading 
commercial and industrial centre. 
A well-built city, its prominent 
buildings include the capitol, the 
Federal building, the city hall, 
and the court house. In the 
grounds of the capitol is the tomb 
of James Polk, 7th U.S. president. 
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Here also is a national cemetery 
and a confederate cemetery : a 
R.C. cathedral ; an art museum ; 
the state b'brary and historical 
museum ; Vanderbilt university, 
and Fisk university for negroes. 
Settled in 1780 and formerly 
known as Nashboro, the city was 
incorporated under its present 
name in 1784, and became a cit\ 
in 1806. In 1864 it was the scene 
of a fierce battle between the 
Tennessee army and the Federal 
forces. A national parkway (44 i 
m.), following the old Indian trail 
between Nashville and Natchez, 
I\Iis8., was imder construction in 
1948. About 10 m. E. of Nashville 
is the Hermitage, the home of 
Andrew Jackson, a national shrine. 
Pop. (1950) 174,307. 

Nashville, Battle of. Federal 
victory in the American Civil War, 
Dec. 15-16, 1864. J. B. Hood, in 
command of the army of Tennessee 
115,000 strong, was moving W. 
from Atlanta when he learned that 
a Federal army of some 55,000, 
under C. H. Thomas, was holding 
Nashville. Hood invested the 
town until, on Dec 15, Thomas 
opened the battle by a general 
attack. The day slightly favoured 
the Confederates. An attack on the 
Confederate right in the morning 
failed, but Mac Arthur, command- 
ing the 16th Federal corps, pierced 
the Confederate left at the moment 
when Federal cavalry attacked 
them in the rear. The rout was 
complete, and Hood made his way 
across the Tennessee river with 
what was left of his army. Federal 
losses were 3,000 ; the Confed- 
erates lost 4,500 in prisoners, in 
addition to heavy casualties. 

Nasik. District and town of 
Bombay state, India, in the 
Bombay division. The dist. lies 
N.E. from Bombay, E. of the W. 
Ghats. The rainfall is 29 ins. 
annually ; two-thirds of the area 
is cultivable, but only 54 p.c. is 
cultivated. Food grains and 
pulses are the chief crops 

The town is near the source of 
the Godavari river at the foot of 
the W. Ghats, and is consequently 
a sacred place of pilgrimage : 
temples and shrines line the river 
banks and dot the bed of the 
stream. N asik, a great road centre 
on the rly. from Bombay to Delhi, 
is famous for its brass and copper 
work, and cotton handloom weav- 
ing. Area, 5,922 sq. m. Pop. (1951) 
dist., 1,429,916 ; town, 97,042. 

Nasirabad. Town of Bombay 
state, India, in the dist. of Khan- 
desh East. On the rly., 2 m. S. of 
Bhadli, it manufactures glass 
bangles. Pop. (est.) 15,000. 


Nasmyth, Alexander (1758- 
1840). Scottish painter. Born at 
Edinburgli, Sept. 9, 1758, he 

studied under 
Allan Kamsay 
in London, and 
in Italy. Set- 
tling at Edin- 
burgh, he tried 
portrait paint- 
ing, but aban- 
doned it for 
landscape. He 
was a member 
of the Society 
of Scottish 
Artists, an associate of the Royal 
Institution, and occasionally ex- 
hibited at the R.A., London. He 
died April 10, 1840. 

Nasmyth, James (1808-90). 



Alexander Nasmjdh, 
Scottish painter 

After Nicholson 


engineer 


Born at Edin- 
Aug. 19, 1808, he was edu- 
at the 
School, 



James Nasmyth, 
British engineer 


British 
burgh, 
cated 
High 

and soon ho 
came an adept 
in m a k i n c: 
models of 
s t e a m and 
other engines. 

In 1834 ho 
opened a foun- 
dry in Man- 
chester. and, 
in partnership with H. Gaskell, 
worked up a prosperous business. 
In 1842 he patented the steam 
hammer by which his name is best 
known. His claim to this was dis- 
puted, as the French manufacturer 
Schneider had copied the design 
from Nasmyth's note-book and 
built one at his Creusot works 
before Nasmyth erected his in 
England. He invented various 
tools and mechanical appliances, 
and constructed a telescope to 
assist his astronomical studies. His 
observations w^ere recorded in The 
Moon considered as a Planet, a 
World, and a Satellite, 1874, 
illustrated with photographs. He 
died May 7, 1890. 

Nasmyth, Patrick or Peter 
(1787-1831). A British painter. 
Born at Edinburgh, he settled in 

London in 
1807. On ac- 
count of his 
imitation of 
the Dutch 
school, he was 
acclaimed as 
the Scottish 
Hobbema. He 
exhibited at 
the R.A. from 
1809, and was 
an original member of the Society 
of British Artists. He died in 
Lambeth, Aug. 17 1831. 



Patrick Nasmyth, 
British painter 


Nasr-ed-Din (1829-96). Shah 
of Persia. He was born April 4, 
1829, and succeeded to the 
throne, 1848. 

He reached 
friendly rela- 
tions with 
France and 
Russia; but 
his attempt to 
annex Herat 
{q r.) brought 
him into con- 
flict with Brit- 
ain, 1856-57. A 
man of enlightenment and culture, 
his visits to Europe, 1873, 1878, 
and 1889, strengthened his en- 
deavours to introduce reforms into 
Persia. Religious toleration, the 
telegraph, banking organization, 
and a post office were established, 
despite opposition. He was assas- 
sinated by a religious fanatic. 
May 1, 1896. 

Nassarawa. Chief town of 
Benue prov.. North Nigeria, in W. 
equatorial Africa. It is a centre 
of rubber and cotton production. 
The Fula tribe, who occupied the 
neighbourhood, surrendered to the 
British in 1902. 

Nassau. An area of Germany 
once in the Prussian prov. of 
Hesse-Nassau. From it the family 
of Orange-Nassau took the title of 
count and duke. It was an inde- 
pendent state until 1866. Nassau 
lies between the Main and the 
Rhine, with the Lahn flowing 
through it. Its area is about 1,800 
sq m., and it had in 1866 nearly 
500,000 inhabitants. It takes its 
name from the little town of 
Nassau on the Lahn, where the 
ruling family built their castle, 
but Mdesbaden was the capital. 

The family of Nassau dates from 
about 1200. To a younger branch 
belonged William the Silent, and 
other princes of the house of 
Orange-Nassau. This became ex- 
tinct when William III died in 
1702, and its lands passed to a 
branch still in Nassau. This lost 
all its lands in 1806, but in 1815 
its head, William, was made king of 
the Netherlands and grand duke 
of Luxemburg. His family, extinct 
in the male line in 1890, was re- 
presented in the female line by Wil- 
helmina, queen of the Netherlands. 

The other branch of the family, 
having produced a German king 
in Adolph of Nassau (d. 1298). 
was divided into several lines. Two 
of these were made princes of the 
ernpire, and in 1806 Napoleon 
made them dukes. In 1816, having 
been granted the lands taken fcom 
the other branch of the family 
in 1806, Frederick William, as the 
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Nassau, New Providence. Courtyard of 

l)uildin€S in the capital of the Bahama Islands 


result of a succession of deaths, 
became duke of Nassau. He joined 
the German Confederation, gave a 
constitution to his people, and in 
1866 joined Austria in fighting 
Prussia, losing his duchy. In 1890 
the head of this family became 
grand duke of Luxemburg. 

Nassau. Capital of the Bahama 
Islands, B.W.Iv It stands on the 
N.E. coast of New Providence, has 
a sheltered harbour, and is de- 
fended by forts. Prominent build- 
ings include government house and 
a cathedral. It is a winter resort 
for invalids. It exports sponges, 
cotton, fruits, salt. Founded by 
the English in 1629, destroyed by 
the Spaniards and French in 1703, 
rebuilt in 1718, it was fortified in 
1740. In the American Civil War 
it was the h.q. of the blockade 
runners. 

Nasser, Gamajl Abdel (b. 
1918). First president of Egypt. 
Bom at Beni Mor, Assiut prov. 
Jan. 15.1918, he 
was educated at 
El-Masria sec- 
ondary school 
and the mili- 
tary academy, 

Cairo, and 
served as an in- 
fantry officer in 
Egypt and the 
Sudan, and in 
the fighting 
with Israel 
1948-49, He 
led the coup d’etat of July 23, 
1952, which forced ICing Farouk to 
abdicate, becoming deputy pre- 
mier of the new govt, in 1953, 
premier 1954. He was elected 
president in a plebiscite 1956. His 
nationahsation without warning of 
the Suez Canal (g.v.) led to the 
abortive Franco -British invasion 
of the Canal zone, 1956. In 1958 
he brought Egypt, Byria, and 
Yemen into a united Arab republic. 

Nasturtium. Botanically, a 
genus of hardy cruciferous plants. 
Common garden nasturtiums are 
Indian cress {Tropaeolum majtis), 
and canary creeper {T.peregrinum). 


Natal. One of 
the four pro- 
vine* e s of the 
Union of South 
Africa. It has an 
area of 35,284 sq. 
m. (including 
Zululand, 10,427 
sq. m.). The 
pop. in 1951 was 
2,408,433, of 
whom 274,468 
were white.s. The 
greiit majority of 
the white jH>p. i.^ 
of British extraction, but there arc 
a number of Hutch and some G{*r- 
man settlers. Of the various reli- 
gious denominations the Anglican 
church has the most adhorents, 
but the Hutch Reformed cliurcli, 
Presbyterians, and Methodists are 
also strong. Mo.st of the 200,CK)0 
Indians in 8. Africa live in 
Natal, almost entirely in the 
towTis. Zululand, annexed in 1897, 
includes Tongaland ; the districts 
of Vryheid, Utrecht, and part of 
Wakkerstroom, which are includcil 
in the so-called northern clistrictH, 



were transferred to Natal from the 
Transvaal iii ii)03. Fietermaritz- 
l)urg is the scat of the provincial 
government, Imt Hur1)an is the 
largest town, followed by Lady, 
smith, Hundc'c, Newcastle, Vry. 
heid, and 
toun. 

Natal lies in 
the e.xtreinc 8.K, 
of AfrUa. aii<l 
is boumb'd by 
the Uap(* Prov- 
ince and BaHtito- 

land on tlie 8.W. „ . , 

j XT' I Natal arms 

and u . : by the 

Transvaal and 1‘ortugucRe territory 

on lh<' N.K. and N. ; by the Oiinge 

Free^ State on the NAV., and fey 

the Imlian Ocean on the 8.E. It 

has a seaboard of about 375 m. 

almost u holly without indentatioiu 

Of this, 165 m. lu'long to Natal 

proper, and the rc'st to Zululand 

Its greatest length is about 250 m., 

HTul its greatest breadth about 200. 

Tiie jtrovince generally is menn- 
tuinouH, and near its border are 
some of tlie iiighesfe peaks of the 
Hrakejisberg I’ange. 



Gamal Abdel Nasser 
President of Egypt 



Natal. 


Map ol the South Atrioan province covering an urea of 35,)^ 

and showing the prindpsJ prodnets and Indnitriei. "" ' 
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Tlie ground rises rapidly from the 
coast in a succession of hills and 
ridges, between which are valle3^s 
in which the climate is tropical. 
The temperature falls as the higher 
parts of the country are reached, 
but everywhere it is warm. 
Malaria is found on the coast, but 
the province is practically free 
from consumption. 

The highest mountains in Natal 
are Mont aux Sources (11,000 ft.), 
and other peaks of the Drakens- 
berg range, many over 10,000 ft. 
high. The Biggarsberg is a spur of 
the Drakensberg. The chief river 
is the Tugela, which flows across 
the provmce from its source in the 
Drakensberg. Its main tributary 
is the Buffalo, which comes from 
another section of the Drakensberg, 
others being the Klip and the Mooi, 
Other rivers are the Umkomanzi, 
or gatherer of waters, a stream 
that, owing to its winding course, is 
200 m. long, Umzimkulu with its 
tributary, the Ingangwana, and the 
Umgeni with its wonderful falls. 
The Pongola is a frontier river, 
which divides Natal from the 
Transvaal. 

Natal and the Union 

Natal is governed, as far as its 
internal affairs go, by a represen- 
tative assembly and a small 
ministry responsible to it, on the 
accepted British model, except 
that its head, the administrator, 
is appointed by the Union govern- 
ment. This ministry looks after 
education, hospitals, etc., but most 
other matters are controlled by the 
Union authorities. It has a revenue 
from certain specified sources, and 
subsidies granted by the Union 
parliament. The franchise is prac- 
tically confined to whites. In the 
house of assembly of the Union 
the province is represented by 17 
members, while it sends eight to 
the Senate. The law is adminis- 
tered by magistrates in local 
courts and by Judges on circuit. 
The highest court of the province 
sits at Pietermaritzburg, and from 
it there is a right of appeal to the 
supreme court of the Union at 
Bloemfontein. 

The soil of the province is not 
very fertile and only about 
12,000,000 acres are available for 
agricultural purposes. Coal is the 
most important mineral. Iron 
exists in large quantities, and in 
close proximity to the coal, while 
gold and other minerals are foimd. 
There are marble quarries near the 
mouth of the Umzimkulu. In 
Zululand gold reefs have been dis- 
covered, and there other minerals, 
including coal, exist. Timber is 
abundant, much being cut for 


industrial purposes, and various 
kinds of tropical fruits abound in 
the warm regions near the coast, 
where also tea, sugar, coffee, and 
cotton are grown. 

Mau}^ of the settlers devote their 
energies to the rearing of horses and 
cattle, although the rinderpest has 
proved a great drawback in this 
connexion. There are a large num- 
ber of sheep and goats, many of 
these being owned by the natives, 
while ostriches, pigs, and poultry 
are bred. Of wild animals the 
larger ones, elephant, buffalo, and 
giraffe, have disappeared, and the 
hon and rhinoceros are found in 
only one area. Antelopes are still 
fairly plentiful, and there are some 
leopards and panthers. Birds and 
snakes abound. 

The entrance to the province is 
at Durban, where steamers of the 
Union-Castle and other lines call 
regularly. From there the main 
line of rly. strikes across the 
country, passing by Pietermaritz- 
burg, Ladysmith, and Newcastle, 
and after cutting the Drakensberg, 
enters the Transvaal. Two lines 
branch off from Durban along the 
coast, one to the N. and the other 
to the S., while two others go from 
Pi etermarit zburg. 

The country was discovered by 
Vasco da Gama on Christmas Day, 
1497, and was therefore nam^ 
Natal or Terra Natalis. Various 
mariners, both English and Dutch, 
put in here during the next three 
centuries, but the few attempts to 
make settlements were not success- 
ful. The native tribes were left 
almost to themselves until 1835, 
when one of the kings made a 
grant of land to the British and a 
colony was formed at Durban. 
The authorities in London, how- 
ever, declined to proclaim the dis- 
trict a British colony. 

Boers and British 

In 1837 the first Boer settlers, 
coming through the Drakensberg, 
entered Natal. Almost at once they 
were attacked by the Zulus, and a 
struggle, in which some Britons 
took the side of the Boers, began. 
Finally, Dec. 16, ISjBS, after the 
British had been obliged to evac- 
uate Durban, a large Zulu force 
was destroved on the Umslatos 
river, and the Boers secured pos- 
session of the country, entering 
Durban and founding Pieterma- 
ritzburg. They declared themselves 
a repub^hc, but as they were tech- 
nically British subjects, having 
come from Cape Colony, the 
British refused to admit indepen- 
dence. There was some fighting, 
but in 1843 Natal submitted and 
became a British colony. 


In 1844 the country was added to 
the Cape of Good Hope, but in 1856 
it was made a separate colony. In 
1879 the Zulu war was fought out 
in the colony, and in the Boer war 
of 1900-2 some hard fighting took 
place on its borders. In 1893 it 
was granted responsible govern- 
ment, and in 1910 it Joined the new 
Union of South Africa. 

With the virtual closing of the 
Mediterranean and the loss of Sin- 
gapore in the Second Great War, 
Durban became of first importance 
as a naval base, and formed a vital 
link in British and American com- 
munications vfith the Middle East, 
Natal units serving against the 
Axis forces included the Royal 
Natal Carabineers, the Natal 
Mounted Infantry, the Royal Dur- 
ban Light Infantry, and units of the 
South African air force. See 
Abyssinia; N. Africa Campaign; 
S. Africa, Union of; Zululand. 

Bibliography. Natalia : Explora- 
tion and Colonisation of Natal and 
Zululand, J. F. Ingram, 1897 ; 
Natal, the Land and its Story, R. 
Russell, 6th ed. 1900 ; A Lifetime 
in S. Africa, Sir J. Robinson, 1900 ; 
The Cradle Days of Natal, 1497- 
1845, G. Mackeurtan, 1930 ; Por- 
trait of a Colony, A. F. Hattersley, 
1940. Natal Province, Official 
Handbook, A. H. Tatlow, pub. 
armually, London and Durban. 

Natal. Seaport and naval base 
of Brazil, formerly called Cidade 
dos Reis. The capital of the state 
of Rio Grande do Norte, it is served 
by weekly coastal steamers, and is 
also the main airport for trans- 
Atlantic traffic from Europe to S. 
America. Situated on the Potengi 
river near its mouth, 138 m. N. of 
Pernambuco, with which it is con- 
nected bv rlv., it has a harbour, 
formed by the estuar^’’, which is 
occasionally obstructed by sand- 
banks dredged to admit vessels of 
22 ft. draught. It is linked with the 
interior by a system of passable 
roads. The chief industries are 
cotton spinning and weaving and 
salt refining. Cotton, sugar, 
leather, carnauba wax, and salt are 
among its exports. Natal was 
founded in 1599 and became a city 
in 1822. Pop. (est.) 65,000. 

Natchez. North American 
Indian tribe of Muskogian stock. 
In the 17th century they occupied 
nine villages in Mississippi, tffieir 
complex sun-worship, head-flatten- 
ing, use of mounds as foundations 
of dwellings and temples, advanced 
pottery, and skilful weaving of 
mulberry:bark cloth perpetuated 
the culture of the mound-builders. 

Warfare with the French early 
in the 18th century led to the dis- 
placement and partial destruetioD 
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of the tribe, the survivors amal- 
gamating with other tribes, riie 
few existing Natchez arc toimcl 
chiefly with the Cherokees. 

Their name is perpetuated, not 
only in the city of Natchez [v.i.) 
in the state of Mississippi ; but 
in Natchez Trace, a road con- 
structed during 1801-02 troin 
Nashville in Tennessee across the 
state of ]\Iississippi to Natchez, 
about 500 m. away, and recon- 
structed as a national highway 
in 1948. See American Indians ; 

Cherokee. , 

Natchez. City and seaport ot 

Mississippi, U.S.A., the co. seat of 
Adams co. On the Mississippi 
river, 90 m. S.W. of Jackson, its 
commerce is riverborne; it is the 
only considerable U.S. town with 
no rly. service. A bridge linking 
it with Vidalia was opened 1940. 
There is a memorial park, and 
near the cit}’’ a national cemetery. 
Industries include cotton-process- 
ing, and manufactures of clothing. 
Natchez occupies the site of a 
fort, built by the Trench, which 
passed to Great Britain in 1763. 
In 1779 the Spaniards secured it, 
and it w’as included in the U.S. A. in 
1798. It was made a city in 1803. 
Pop. (1950) 22,740. 

Nathan. Biblical character. A 
[irophet. he advised King David 
regarding the building of the 
Temple at Jerusalem, reproved 
him for the Bathsheba episode, and 
helped to secure the succession of 
Solomon. 

Nathan, Harry Louis Na- 
TH.\N, 1st Baron (b. 1889). Brit- 
ish politician. Educated at S. 
Paul’s School, he was Liberal M.P. 
for N.E. Bethnal Green, 1925-34, 
joining the Labour party in the 
latter year. Defeated in 1935 at 
Cardiff S., he was returned for Cen- 
tral Wandsworth two years later, 
and remained its member until 
raised to the peerage in 1940. After 
serving for some months as parlia- 
mentary under-secretary for war 
and vice-president of the armv 
council, ho w’as minister of civil 
aviation 1946—48, being made a 
privy councillor. Having acted 
from 1939 to 1943 as chief welfare 
officer first to the Eastern com- 
mand, then to the London district, 
he retained the honorary rank of 
colonel. He was actively concerned 
with the work ot the Infants’ 
Hospital, Westminster, and of 
Westminster Hospital. 

Nathan, George Jean (1882- 
1958). American dramatic critic. 
Born Feb. 14, 1882, at Fort 
Wayne, Inch, and etlucated at 
Cornell and Bologna Universities, 
he joined the staff of the New 


Vork Hf'iald in 190.5. DramaTu 
,'ufic on the Smart Sot, 1908 2.k 
111 1924 he was co-foinidcM-. .nu! 
(luring 1924-25 co-cditoi-, with 
Mencken of the American Mercinu . 
He Mas dramatic critic on Vanity 
Fair, 1930-38; Life, 1934-37. 
Scribner's, 1937-39 ; and vanou.'- 
other journals. Many of his \ ig- 
orous dramatic criticisms were r(‘- 
published in book lorni ; aiui 
from 1943 he published anmmlly 
The Theatre Book of the 5T‘ar 
Dying in New York, April 8, J958. 
he left money to found an annual 
prize for the*^ best Anun-iean piece 
of drama criticism. 

Nathanael oii N‘VTU\Nn:n 
(Heb., gift of God). Disciple ol 
Jesus Christ . He came from Gana 
of Galilee (John 21, 2), and was 

brought to the Mastcu* by Philip 
(John 1 , 2 ;. 4r5). Some scholars 1 hink 
he is identical with Bartholomew . 

Natick. Towm of MassachiiHcttH, 
U.S.A. In Middlesex co., it is 18 m. 
S.W. of Boston on the Oharlcs river. 
It has a rly. station. Manufac'turi's 
include boots, sboe.s, and clothing. 
Pop. (1950) 19,838. 

Nation, Carrie Amelia (1840- 
1911). American tcinperaiici* n*- 
former. Born Nov. 25, 1840, she 
married David Nation, a lawu'r 
and minister, in 1877. Her life was 
devoted to militant fempcraiiee 
activities, and she carried out a 
campaign of smashing publics housi' 
tittings with an axe, freipumtly 
coming into conflict with th(‘ au- 
thorities. In 1908 she came to 
Great Britain to organize a similar 
campaign, but, nwciving little su})- 
port, returned to Aiiuuiea tlie fol- 
lowing year. She <!i('d .Imu' 11, 
1911. Carrie Nation, H. 

Ashurv, 1930. 

♦ * 

National Anthem. Musical 
composition witli w'orcls, tJlieiully 
adopted for ceremonial use as an 
expression of loyalty to a nation- 
al cause. National unthcniH are a 
comparatively modern notion. 
Great Britain’s God Save the King 
iq.v.) being one of the earliest. 
This is said to have inspired Haydn 
to compose his Emperor’s Hymn, 
which was the national anthem of 
Austria until 1918. This was in 
turn appropriated for tlu\ M<vng 
DeutBchlaml, Deutsehland tiluT 
Alles, written in 1848, which he- 
camo the national anthem of Ger- 
many in 1919, superseding the im- 
perial anthem, Heil dir im Siegen- 
kranz (sung to the tiine of God 
Save the King). Deutschland is 
one of several national anthems of 
which the words commemorate a 
particular event or pen(Rl in the 
nation’s history ; others are the 
Marseillaise ((/.r.), the Bra ban- 


voniic (y.r.),andThe Star-Spangled 
ikumer, the anthems of France, 
Belgium, and the U.S.A. respec- 
tively, tlu' last-name(l having been 
ado})ted as such in 1931. The na- 
tional anthem of the I’.S.S.B. was 
the Internationale until 1944, when 
a lU'W one, eompowal by A. V. 
AIe.\androv, was introduced. 

During the first 21 months of the 
Secoml Great M’ar, British listeners 
were able to hear a broadcast ot 
the national anfhems of an cver- 
inereasing number of .Allit's played 
btffore the news ('very Sundav 
<'V(‘ning. until on the invasion of 
Kussia tlu' praetu“(' eeased on the 
]>lea of having beeonu' an absurd- 
ity, <’onip!et(‘ list of national 
anthems, atithors and composers, 
is givf'n in M\<‘rymun’s Dictionary 
of Music, ed. E. Blom, I94<k 

National Assembly. Name 
taken by the body r(‘sponsible for 
th(‘ op(‘ning Htag(‘H of tlu* French 
B('v<dution, and subsecjiumtly by 
otluu' sovereign liodies in France, 
and els<‘where. 

5\*lu‘n tlu* Statesd leneral met at 
\'ersailles in May, 1789, the three 
estat(*s, nobles, elt'rgy, and com- 
mons or thiid ('state, tierM Hat, sat 
separately. The tliird estate in- 
vited the otlu'i’H to join in its 
dehlierution.s. and on tlu'ir refusal, 
d(‘eid<‘d in rhuu* call themselvos 
tlu* National As.semldy, claimed 
soveieign pow(‘r.s, and proceeded 
to act on this aHsumption. Having 
draw n up u new eoiiHtitution, which 
Louis accepted, the natitmal ast^m- 
hly wa.s dissolvtHi Sept. 3(1, 1791. 

After tlu* capitulation of Faria, 
a national nsseinbly was ehoaen 
to ti’('at with G(‘i'many for peace. 
It witHch'ch'd und(‘i'n law of 1849, 
and its 753 menda rs met at Bor- 
deaux. h'eb, 13, 1H7L Like its 
predeeeHS(»r, it was a Hovereigu 
IukIv, ami was resjumsiblo for a 
constitution. Today the national 
HKHcmhly is the nam<* giv<‘n to the 
(’hnntlH'r of Deputies and the 
Senate, when they sit together for 
the eka'tiou iff a presultmt, the 
rt'vision of the constitution, or some 
other sjU'cial pnr|Mme. 

In HUH, ttft(’r the alKlitmtion of 
tlu* kaiser, it was dtwidesl to call 
u German national uHst'mbly to 
(hs-idt! the future of tfie country, 
'riu' rnemlnTs were elceled in Dfto. 
and met at Weirnur early in 1919. 
Sn (‘(mstituent AsHtmdily ; BVano^ 
History; Fi'om'b llcvoKition, 

National Aasiataziolt Board. 

Ste Fnblic Assistance. 

National Convention# Name 
giveni to thu bmJy summoned fo 
Aug., 1792, to revise the consHtm 
tion of France. Its predeoeseort 
the legislative assembly dominatad : 
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by the commune of Paris, liad sus- 
pended the king. The elections 
took place at once, 749 members 
being returned, and the convention 
declared the monarchy abolished 
and France a republic. In it fierce 
party conflicts took place, and its 
period of life covered the execution 
of the king and the Reign of 
Terror. Eventually it drew up 
the constitution known as the 
Directory, and on Oct. 26, 1795, 
it wns dissolved. See French 
Revolution; Girondins; Jacobins; 
Mountain ; Robespierre, etc. 

Nation^ Debt. Total of the 
debts owing at any one time by a 
state or government. A state, lilce 
an individual, must limit its 
expenditure over a given period 
to its income for that period, or 
borrow to make up the difference. 
The ideal course is so to adjust 
taxation as to provide sufficient 
revenue each year for the anti- 
cipated expenditure of that year, 
with a slight margin for eventu- 
alities. But it is not always 
possible or desirable to do that, 
aud borrowing is then resorted to. 

Thus, in time of war state 
expenditure rises so steeply that 
it is impossible to meet it wholly 
from current taxation. The 
British national debt constitutes 
in its progressive expansion almost 
a record of the wars in which the 
U.K. has been engaged. In 1694 it 
srood at one milhon pounds ; in 
1763, after the Seven Years’ war, 
at £146 millions ; in 1784, when 
the American war was concluded, 
at £243 millions ; after the close 
of the Napoleonic wars at £861 
millions ; in 1920 at £7,829 
millions. It had fallen to £7,653 
millions by 1929, but in 1946 it 
reached £25,000 millions. 

Less spectacular additions may 
also be made by peace-time ex- 
penditure of a capital nature. 
Such additions in the U.K. have 
in the past been chielly to finance 
state housing and other public 
works ; the nationafisation of 
coal, electricity, transport, etc., 
after 1946, which involved the 
purchase by the state of various 
undertakings from their former 
private owners, was also financed 
by loans (or the issue of govt, 
stock). Elsewhere, national bor- 
rowing has been associated with 
the construction of rl^cs., roads, 
harbours, even to^vns. 

Governments may borrow in- 
ternally or externally. In internal 
borrowing the lenders are the 
general public and the institutions 
which comprise the state. External 
loans are subscribed by other 
governments or their nationals. 


Thus, in the last century investors 
in the U.K. provided much of the 
capital needed by Dominion govts, 
as well as those of S. America 
and Russia. Before the Second 
Great War the interest annually 
paid on such loans constituted a 
valuable source of foreign income 
for Great Britain and helped to 
pay for her imports. To pay for 
wartime purchases a large part of 
this invested capital was sold and 
British income from abroad was 
correspondingly reduced. 

During both Great Wars, and 
after the Second, the U.K. 
borrowed heavily from other 
members of the Commonwealth 
and from the U.S.A., but even so 
the internal part of the national 
debt far exceeded the external part. 

Internal lending in the U.K. is 
represented by govt, securities, 
divided into : (i) the funded 

debt, including e,g. 34 p.c. war 
loan, 21 p.c. consols, 34 p.c. con- 
version loan, which has been 
placed upon a more or less per- 
manent basis ; (n) the unfunded 
debt, which comprises e.p. 3 p.c. 
and 21 p.c. defence bonds and all 
issues of national savings certi- 
ficates ; {Hi) the floating debt, 
which is for the most part tem- 
porary and includes treasury bills 
and treasury deposit receipts, both 
repayable within three months, 
together with advances made to 
the Treasury by the Bank of 
England and other government 
depts. The government repays 
these floating debt investments 
by maldng a fresh issue, sometimes 
for a sum larger than that being 
repaid, as an old issue is repaid. 
The same principle is applied to the 
longer dated loans constituting (n ). 
Repayment of these is frequently 
offered at the option of the govern- 
ment between certain given dates : 
e.g. the is.sue of 3 p.c. savings 
bonds made in 1941-42 was 
de.scribed as 3 p.c. .savings bonds 
1955-65. At any time after Aug. 
15, 1955, the government may, 
but not later than Aug. 15, 1965, 
it mu.'^t, repay the loan. If, say, in 
1955 it can, owing to the monetary 
conditions then prevailing, borrow 
for a relatively long term at less 
than 3 p.c., it wdll probably issue 
a new loan to repay 3 p.c. savings 
bonds 1955-65. If prevailing in- 
terest rates in 1955 are higher than 
3 p.c., it will allow the savings 
bonds to continue until 1965, and 
then issue another loan, at the 
best interest terms it can, to repay 
them. The first procedure is called 
conversion, and reduces the in- 
terest cost of the national debt ; 
an example was the conversion of 


£1,911 millions of the war loan 
issued during 1914-1918 at 5 p.c. 
to a 34 p.c. loan in 1932, the holders 
at the time being offered the lower 
interest rate in future or their 
money back. 

Longer term British government 
securities can always be sold on the 
London stock exchange, though, 
of course, the price at which they 
sell may be less than that at which 
they were bought. National 
savings certificates and defence 
bonds are repayable by the 
government at, or over, their 
original cost on demand or within 
a very short period. 

Although the national debt 
constitutes a burden upon every 
individual forming the state — the 
interest payable on that of the 
U.K. represents more than £11 
per annum per head of the whole 
pop. — to increase it, even seriously, 
is not in given circumstances 
altogether harmful. During the 
Second Great War the British 
national debt increased by some 
£17,000 millions, or about half the 
cost to the govt, of that war. 
Had taxation been imposed to 
meet the whole co.st, the burden 
would have been intolerable. On 
the other hand, most of this state 
expenditure was paid out as 
wages, profits, rentals, etc., and 
continued borrowing from the 
general public had a beneficial 
effect upon the nation’s economy 
since it reduced the amount of 
money in circulation and thus 
helped to prevent rise of prices. 
It also placed in reserve a vast 
sum upon which the public could 
draw to produce private demand 
for goods and services. Never- 
theless, it is not good to allow the 
national debt constantly to in- 
crease, and during periods of 
relative prosperity budget sur- 
pluses are normally used to repay 
part of the debt. 

National Defence Contribu- 
tion. British tax on excess pro- 
fits of industry imposed by the 
Finance Act of 1937 to pay for 
rearmament- As originally pro- 
posed, the tax was calculated on a 
complicated basis, and calletl 
forth such criticism that Neville 
Chamberlain substituted a straight - 
forward additional tax on profit > 
above £2,000 a year — 6 p.c. for 
companies and 4 p.c. for firms and 
individuals, professional men being 
exempt. Imposed for a period of 
five years, the tax was expected to 
yield £25,000,000 a year, and this 
figure was in fact exceeded- The 
Excess Profits Tax (g.t?.) of 1940 
was an alternative to the N.D.C., 
the higher figure being payable. 
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U.S.A. the National 
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from local authorities to a central m 1941 n truHerv is 

irum lu J dissolved by Andrew Mellon, ihe gallery is 

administration, it ^ ^-p ^T'nrld’q lamest niarblf' 

15 .,: hi, ..I 

tures aad statuary l.elonging to a i.uu>y hitor additions 5, ^ I' “ ' ^ 

nation, and maintained and added ^ 

to by public fund,?. One of the first c^rvice l>ul>- 

o£ such galleries was iounded by NationalHealthSeryic . 

Napoleon I when he converted the lie service ot *'>'; *■ t' !vh"' Act 
Louvre (qv ) into a national ran- the National Hialth * c 
seum debiting in it a collection of 1946. Admiiustcrod by the 
of wo’rks^f art raptured from the ministry of health, it brouglit into 
treasure-houses of Europe. a single service the par ml and i- 

The National Gallery in London completely cook inated ht r\ ( , 
was begun by the purchase by tlie formerly provided by 
British government of the Anger- practitionm se uam^ of the < Id 
steincollectionof pictures in 1824. National Health Insuraiu'e Acts, 
Later purchases, becpiests, and the local authority elmie nn( 
gifts have made it one of the domiciliary .services, anil the mum- 
most representative collections in cipal and voluntary lmR])ital.s. 1 tie 
Europe. The existing gallery on National Health Service (> eotland) 


‘Hhe 

cruet- 


the N. side of Trafalgar Square, Act, 194/, provided 
once derisively 
styled 
national 
stand ” from the 
arrangement o f 
its somewhat in- 
effective cupolas, 
was completed 
and opened in 
1S38 ; it has been 
several times en- 
larged. It is con- 
trolled by trustees, 
and a director 
appointed by the 
first lord of the 
Treasury. Special 


a similar 



National Gallery, facing Trafalgar Square, London 


exhibitions, usually of works be- service for Scotland, admiiiisti'red 
longing to the gallery, are arranged with slight diffenmccH in local 
from time to time. organization by the Scottish offici*: 

During the Second Great War, an Act, 1947, of the N. Ireland 
when the most valuable pictures parliament appli(‘d tho st'rvice to 
were removed for safety to places N.Ireland. Under these three Acts, 
outside London {e.g. the university which came into force d uly 5, 1 1)48, 
of Wales at Bangor, and a store all services and appUanci^s pro- 
built in the Manod slate quarry, vided were free. The Financi^ Avt 
Blaenau Festiniog), a single noted of 1951 authorised a charge for 
masterpiece was exhibited to the dentures and spectacles, ex^nded 
public, and changed periodically, in 1952 to hearing aids, wigs, and 
One of the empty galleries was certain appliances, to prescriptions 
devoted, from Oct. 10, 1939, until (Is. each), and to dental treatment 
April 10, 1946, to daily midday (£1 or les.s). 
concerts organized by (Dame) The Act of 1946 provideti : 

Myra Hess ; 1,698 concerts were 1. Hospital and Specialist Ser- 
given, attended by about 800,000 vk^. This welded into a single Rcr- 
people. Damage by German vice the old voluntary and muni- 
bombing from the air kept many of cipal hospitals, the 'majority of 
the galleries closed for some years which were vested in the minister, 
after the war was over. The non-teaching hospitals were 

In Edinburgh is the National placed under 14 regional ho.spital 
Gallery of Scotland, a building in 
Ionic style, 1850-58, with paint- 
ings of the Italian, Dutch, and 
French schools and an unrivalled teaching hospitals was given ite 
collection of Raeburns. own board of governors. The 


cards which delegate day-to-day 
management to ho^ital manage- 
ment committees. Each of the 36 


NATIONAL HEALTH 

hospital .s('rvi<‘(' providr.s specialist 
serviet's, for both in-patients and 
out-]>atients, togetlicu* with domi- 
eiliary <‘onsultat ions when' medic- 
ally neeessaiw . { Private and semi- 
privat(‘ aeeominodat i(m must be 
paid for.) All n(‘C<*s.sary drugs and 
a]>}diaiu‘es an* also .^upplit'd. Blood 
transfusion ami rnas^ radiography 
,s(*rvi<‘os are i)ro\ ide<l. 

2. Ijx'ttJ J/rnIfh Aiif/itn'iiif Her- 
riff.'i. Tile A<‘t eeiitn'sall the clinic 
and doinieiliarv Ner\ it'cs on coun- 
ties and eounly boroughs, which 
iir(‘ (h'signat (‘d loeal health authori- 
tii'H. 9'he L.H.A. looks after ex- 
pi'ctant and nursing mothers and 
children umler liv(‘. providt's mid- 
wif<‘, health visitin’, home nurse, 
and doinest ic’ lumpin’, an ambulance 
servi<’e and health centres; ar- 
rang<’'- for ViU’cinat ion, immunisa- 
tion, and thf pn*vention, (-are, and 
after-care of <lisi-ase. 

3, (If fni'd! Mcdinil Scrvu'c, The 
Act set up cM-eiitive eouneil.s to 
administer t In* gemn’ul medical, the 
ginu'rul <b*ntal, the pharmaet'utical, 
ami tlu‘ Huppleinentary ophthalmio 
.serviei'ri. A list of doetor.s in any 
givmi neighbourhood willing to 
accept patii’iith can ht* conHulted 
at the loeal post ohim*, or at the 
office id tlie executive council, 
whitse address can ho obtained at 
a ]>.o. Ha<’h doctor has a list of 
patients w ho have chosen him and 
to w‘hoin he has agreed to give all 
ordinary general practitioner ser- 
vices. For eaeli ht* receives a 
capitation fet* ; ht* makes no charge 
to the patient. Dental treatment 
is also given. Xeet'SMary drugs arc 
ohtainetl thrtmgh a pharnmeeutic&l 
ehemist or troni tin* doctor. 
General praet it imuTS may order 
some* appliances. The Kupplemeti' 
tarv eye Ht'rviee entitles patients 
to an eye* t test anti t<» the supply of 
HjX’etaelcH ; HfK'ctaeles ean also bo 
obtainetl througli the hospital 
Ht'rviet*. A gtoieral practitioner 
obstetrician or the patient's usual 
doetor given maternity care. 

MKMHKKHItir OK GoMMtTTSBS. 
MemlxTs of the various hoards, 
commitU'cs, ami councils are all 
apjK>inted by, or aft<m consultation 
with, apf»ropriat<i iKultea, They a)ro 
Belecterl fn)tn inen and womfh 
having the iieceHsary qualiffcationa 
and ex^jerience wlio give their 
ftcrvices, receiving only their ex- 
ixsnses. A central health servio^ 
council and a nundmr of standiag 
adviswjry and stHwial aub-oota* 
rnitte<*H advise the minister. 

F I s A N ( * K . The health aemoe h 
not an in»u ranee scheme, aatd 
although something under Is. m 
the weekly contributions moda 
under the National Insurance 









of 1946 goes to the upkeep of the 
service, this is only u siiicill part of 
the total cost, and the service^ is 
available to everyone, whether in- 
sured or not including, when re- 
quired, visitors from abroad as 
well as residents. The service is 
in the main a charge on the 
exchequer; L.H.A. services are 
financed partly from the rates. 

National Health Insurance. 
This British state institution, 
superseded by the National Health 
Service is described under 

Insurance, National. 

National Hunt Committee. 
Self-elected body responsible for 
the conduct of horse racing under 
National Hunt rules, %.q>. cross- 
country racing, steeplechasing 
and hurdling. It is similar 
to the Jockey Club (r/.'y.). 

Nationalisation. Transfer of 
the ownership and control of pro- 
perty from individuals or groups 
to the nation as a whole. Pro- 
perty to which nationalisation may 
be applied includes : (1) land and 
all rights attaching to it, together 
with machines and other equip- 
ment, e.g. rlys. ; (2) certain rights 
only in the land, e.g. mmeral 
rights, development rights; (3) 
commercial and industrial under- 
takings, with all their assets and 
liabilities, contractual rights and 
duties, transferred as “ going con- 
cerns,” e.g, gas undertakings ; (4) 
monopoly rights assumed by the 
state, e.g. issue of currency and 
coinage, manufacture of tobacco, 
organization of foreign trade. 

Nationalisation of property or 
of an economic activity may be 
introduced with any of the foUow- 
ing objects : (1) to advance the 
safety of the state or to increase 
the security of the existing govt. ; 
(2) to strengthen the control by 
the govt, of economic resources ; 
b3) to secure monopoly gains and 
unearned increment for the public 
revenue ; (4) to increase technical 
efficiency by unifying control, 
eliminating competition, or re- 
placing the motive of profit- 
making by the motive of public 
service ; (5) to organize large- 

scale research ; (6) to utilise fully 
resources incompletely developed 
by private enterprise ; (7) ^ to 

provide commodities and services 
not already furnished by private 
suppliers ; (8) to prevent the 

private ownership and control of 
great aggregations of capital and 
economic power ; (9) to bring 

about a more even distribution of 
the national income. 

Nationalisation may be effected 
by (1) confiscation, i.e. the taking 
»if the property from the existing 


owners without compensation, a 
method adopted in e.g. Russia in 
regard to land, and a common 
incident of conquest and colonisa- 
tion ; (2) purchase from the cur- 
rent owners, the price being deter- 
mined by arbitration, the market 
quotation for shares, govt, decree, 
or pari, statute, and paid in cash 
or by the issue of govt, bonds of 
limited marketability : such a 
purchase may involve an element 
of confiscation, if the owner is 
made poorer through the com- 
pulsory transfer of ids property ; 
(3) direct govt, investment, state 
funds being used directly to 
finance the construction of a new 
undertaking, such as a rly. or 
irrigation works. 

Methods ol Operation 
Nationalised properties may be 
administered (1) directly, through 
a govt. dept. : an outstanding 
example of this type is the British 
Post Office, answerable to parlia- 
ment through the Postmaster- 
General ; (2) through special cor- 
porations created by the legisla- 
ture, and invested with a national 
monopoly and a varying degree of 
autonomy, e.g. the fcitish Broad- 
casting Corporation, the National 
Coal Board, the Port of London 
Authority; (3) through regional 
boards, closely linked with county 
councils and other local govt, 
authorities, e.g. the national hos- 
pital service. 

In many countries some or aU 
of the railways are nationalised, 
sometimes to encourage economic 
development and wider settle- 
ment, sometimes for defence, 
sometimes to increase the effi- 
ciency of transport. Many coun- 
tries have nationalised posts, tele- 
phones, and telegraphs. A partial 
nationalisation of hydro-electric 
generation is common in moun- 
tainous countries. In the U.S.S.II. 
and territories politically alhed, 
nationalised industry is the rule, 
although some private agriculture 
and much private internal trade 
and some types of private manu- 
facture are permitted Most coun- 
tries have a state central bank 
in a similar position to that of the 
Bank of England since 1946. 

Arguments lor Nationalisation 
Those who advocate nationalisa- 
tion argue : (u) it is undesirable 
that personal profit should be the 
chief motive of economic activity, 
with the increase of public welfare 
or public usefulness merely a by- 
product ; and, moreover, it is 
often possible to increase private 
profit more by withholding goods 
or services than by providing 
them ; (b) competition is wasteful 


of resources, so wasteful that there 
is an inherent tendency for private 
undertakings to combine to lessen 
competition ; this combination 
may result in unjustifiable in- 
creases in the price of goods, and 
concentrates too much economic 
power in the hands of a few in- 
dividuals, w’ho control large aggre- 
gations of capital and hence wield 
great political power without being 
responsible to parliament ; (c) 

over an increasing part of the 
economic field monopoly is natural, 
that is, technically much more 
efficient than competition, and 
monopoly gains should be secured 
for the public ; (d) in the state of 
today extensive planning of the 
use of economic resources is neces- 
sary and such planning is much 
facilitated by unified control ; 

(e) nationalisation makes possible 
the fullest exploitation of re- 
sources, the utmost development 
of technique through large-scale 
research, the employment of the 
best technical and managerial 
ability, the greatest economy 
through bulk purchase, etc. 

Arguments against Nationalisation 
Those who oppose nationalisa- 
tion argue : (a) there is no ade- 
quate substitute for private profit 
as an incentive, and when that 
incentive is removed managers 
lack the urge to be efficient : when 
competition is absent they tend 
to become complacent, lacking 
in initiative, and unwilling to 
experiment or to take risks ; (b) 
nationalised imdertakings become 
too rigid and over- centralised : 
men on the spot are unable or 
unwilling to take decisions, and 
there are in consequence unreason- 
able delays in making necessary 
or desirable changes of pohey ; 

(c) any tendency on the part of 
monopohes to exploit the pubho 
can be met by control of mono- 
polies without unnecessary inter- 
ference in their management ; 

[d) nationalisation places numer- 
ous important and lucrative posi- 
tions within the gift of the govt., 
and thus tends to political cor- 
ruption; (e) extensive govt, in- 
vestment in the existing equip- 
ment of an industry may make it 
more difficult than under private 
enterprise to secure the introduc- 
tion of new machines embodying 
fresh discoveries and inventions. 

Problems incidental to the 
running of new state enterprises 
are: (1) Method of organization 
and management : what structure 
of authority will best retain for 
nationalised underbakiugs fiexi- 
hility, adaptability, and respon- 
siveness to changes in demand. 
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supply, and technique, and ensure 
that employees at all levels work 
effectively ? (2) How can the 

interests of consumers be safe- 
guarded when they are no longer 
able to express their dissatisfac- 
tion by giving their orders to other 
suppliers ? (3) What are to be 

the tests of the efficiency of a 
nationalised undertaking, parti- 
cularly if, as may often be the 
case, the imdertaking is not ex- 
pected to work at a cash profit ? 
Standards of efficiency can prob- 
ably be fixed by publishing details 
of working costs in relation to 
output, and comparing these with 
those of similar undertakings else- 
where. (4) What is the best 
method of exercising parliament- 
ary control over the bodies which 
are entrusted with the conduct of 
nationalised industries ? Trial 
and error, aided by the developing 
science of management, which 
uses as two of its principal tools 
statistical method and psycholo- 
gical investigation, must provide 
the solutions of these problems. 

Nationalist. Name given to 
any political party that works for 
the independence of a country that 
is part of, or under the domination 
of, a larger unit. There has been a 
tendency also to apply the label 
to a party that opposes what it 
may consider to be disruptive 
forces within a state. Thus Gen. 
Franco’s party in Spain adopted 
the title Nationalist. 

The Irish Nationalist party 
appeared in an organized form 
about 1870 under the leadership of 
Isaac Butt, and was strong in the 
British house of commons after the 
general election of 1874, becoming 
still more so under the direction of 
C. S. Parnell. Its main object was 
to secure home rule for Ireland. 
With about 80 members it exer- 
cised considerable influence in 
British politics, especially when, 
as m 1892—95, the two main 
parties therein were fairly evenly 
balanced. Split after PameU’s 
appearance in the divorce court in 
1890, the party was reunited under 
J, E. Hedmond, but it disappeared 
at the election of 1918, its place 
being taken by Sinn Fein (g.r.). 

Naitionslity . Generally, the sum 
of the characteristic differences 
between groups of persons which 
arise from divergences of cultural 
tradition and language. Such a 
group IS called a nation, and should 
distinguished from a group 
fiving under the same government, 
which is usually called a state. The 
boundaries between nationalities, 
3ven when geographically separate, 
do not always correspond with the 


frontiers of states. Sonietimcs one 
state includes groups of several 
national origins. 

There is no clear demarcation 
between the characteristics of a 
small local group and the more 
important and permanent char- 
acteristics of a nationality, as there 
is no clear difference between a dia- 
lect and a language ; but in general 
a nationality involve.s a traditional 
outlook on life, traditional quasi- 
religious ideals, and a fully devel- 
oped mode of expression in a 
language with a literature. N(‘arly 
always nationality is connected 
with some country or district, even 
when, as in the case of the Jews, 
the connexion is one of memorv. 

From the sense of nationality 
arises the political enthusiasm 
called nationalism. This originates 
cither from oppression or from an 
exaggerated sense of the importance 
of the group. Thus the nationality 
of the Italians in 1 860 was felt to be 
oppressed by the Austrian govern- 
ment in Italy ; but after the vic- 
tory had been won against Austria, 
the formerly oppressed group cl(s 
yeloped an exaggerated scns(' of 
its own importance. 

Nationality may be, or may be 
made to serve as, the basis of a 
distinct form of government ; but 
it may in certain cases be well 
developed within the same state 
together with other nationalities. 
Of ^ the formative elements in 
nationality the most important is 
tradition ; by which is meant an 
inherited admiration for certain 
types of character and certain 
kinds of life. In almost all nation - 
ahties there are quasi-mythical 
national heroes who are l>elieve(I 
to have been the embodiment of 
the national ideal ; and in every 
nationality its history is believed 
to be a record of success and i)ro- 
gress of its own excellence. These 
beliefs are not necessarily per- 
nicious ; ^ but the discovery of the 
actual scientific facts as to descent, 
language, and moral or religions 
tradition has tended to discourage 
narrow nationalism and promote 
a sense of international good will. 
See British Subject ; Naturalisa- 
tion. 

National Liberal. Political 
party label adopted at various 
times in various countries. The 
most notable and influential ex- 
ample is the National Liberal party 
in Germany between 1866 and 
1918. It was “ national ” because 
It ongmally advocated union be- 
tween N. and S. Germany, as 
achieved in 1871. From that year 
until 1878 the party helped Bis- 
marck to carry out many reforms 


and 8upp<)rt(ffi him in his opposi- 
tion to the U.O. church. But it 
broke with him over his experi- 
ments in state socialism and pro- 
tection, and hs intlnenee declined. 

In the U.K., on the break-up of 
the Lloyd George coalition govt, in 
1922, the former Liberals of the 
coalition, under Lloyd George, 
called themselves National Lib’ 
(‘rals, iiB a distinction from the 
inchqxmdcnt Liberals nndor As- 
<{uit.h ; but the two brandies were 
rouniU’d in time for the 1923 elec- 
tion as “ Liberals witiiout prefix or 
sufTIx.” In 1931 those Liberals 
who followed Sir J. Simon in full 
participating support of Ramsay 
MacDonald’s Nat ional government 
called themselves National Lib- 
erals (or, popularly, Simonites), 
whereas those who followed Sir H. 
Samuel in holding reservations on 
the ejnestion of trec^ trade or pro- 
fr‘ction adopted the name of 
Liberal Natiomils (J^amuolitcs), 
until, seceding from the govern- 
ment, tliey became once again Lib- 
erals. The term was still in use 
during the elections ot 1!) 15, 
and l9ol for l^iherals pri'partxl to 
support the Don.servative k^der. 

National Liberal Club. Lon- 
don political dub. It was formed, 
Nov. 10, 1882, with Ghulstono as 
president, to further the interests 
of Liberalisni, and to provide a 
central club in London for Liberals 
throughout the kingdom. Among 
its objects was ** to found, in con- 
nexion with the club, a political 
and histoj'ical library, to bo called 
th(‘ Ghwistonc Library, as a per- 
manent memorial of the jk't vices 
which the Kiglit Hon. W, B, Glad- 
stone has rendiTcd to his country,” 
4'ho inaugural banquet was held on 
May 2, 1883. 

The club-houae, in Whitehall 
I’hmo, overhK)king tin? Thames 
Bmbaiikment, was ofsanod in 
1887. The Gladstone Library was 
o£K)n(‘d in 1888. The membership 
is about 3,650. 

Nationidl Library of Scotland. 

Foundiffi in 1682, this library be- 
longed to the Faculty of Advo- 
cates until 1925, It has the 
privilege of receiving a copy oi 
every book entered at Stationers' 
Hall, It is housed in the Parlia- 
ment House, Edinburgh, and con- 
tains over 600,000 volumes, aa wdQ 
as many valuable MSS. dealing 
with Scottish history. It is open 
to all engaged on literary work. 

Natioxuu Park, Area of re- 
latively wild country publicly 
owned and nationally administered 
so that its characteristic beauty is 
preserved and facilities for its 
public enjoyment are provided. 
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National Physical Laboratory. Air view of the extensive buildings of the 
research laboratory at Teddington, Middlesex 


Crown covuridht 


Wild life and existing buildings of 
interest are protected, and new 
building is controlled. 

In July, 194-5, a National Parks 
Committee appointed by the min- 
ister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning recomnunidcd the establisli- 
ment of 12 national parks in Eng- 
land and Wales : tlio Lake Dis- 
trict, Peak District, Dartmoor, 
Yorkshire Dales, Exmoor, South 
Downs, Roman Wall, north York- 
shire moors, Brecon Beacons and 
Black Mountains, Norfolk Broads, 
and certain stretches of N. Wales 
and the Pembrokeshire coast. The 
National Parks and Access to the 
Countryside Act, 1949, set up a 
commission to schedule and pre- 
serve national parks and areas of 
outstanding natural beauty, and 
gave powers to establish nature 
reserves. 

S. Africa possesses some notable 
national parks, e.g. the Natal 
National Park, embracing 20,000 
acres of the northern part of the 
Drakensberg mts. Kruger National 
Park, between the Sabi and Lim- 


Glacier (997,487 acres), a rugged 
mountain region with 200 glacier- 
fed lakes ; the Grand Canyon 
(645,136 acres), the largest ex- 
ample of erosion in the world ; the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky 
(50,548 acres); Mount McKinley, 
Alaska, (1,939,000 acres), wliicli 
includes the highest mountain in 
N. America; Moimt Rainier 
(241,526 acres), the greatest single- 
peak glacial system in the U.S.A. ; 
Yellowstone Park (2,213,207 
acres), which has more geysers 
than the rest of the world ; and 
Yosemito (756,295 acres), which 
has unique lofty cliffs and three 
groves of giant sequoias. 

There are some 30 national 
parks in Canada with a combined 
area of 29,704 sq. m., the largest 
being Jasper (g.v.), 4,200 sq. m. 

National Physical Labora- 
tory. A research laboratory 
founded in 1900 at Teddington, 
Middlesex, in Bushy House, an 
old royal residence granted for the 
purpose. The laboratory, covering 
50 acres, consists of 16 large and a 


The main functions of the 
laboratory are to carry out re- 
search ; to establish and maintain 
precise standards of measurement 
and physical constants ; and to 
make tests of instruments and 
materials. It also undertakes 
investigation of special problems. 
J^ayment is received for work done 
for outside bodies, and the labora- 
tory receives a govt, grant. Re- 
search undertaken includes all 
branches of physics. 

There are a number of depart- 
ments, each under a superintend- 
ent, and each specialising in one 
branch of physics. Increasingly im- 
portant is the aerodynamics de- 
part., which operates under the 
control of an aeronautical research 
committee appointed by the Air 
ministry. The Wilham Eroude 
Laboratory carries out tests of 
ship hulls and propellers. 

Results of researches are pub- 
lished in an annual report, and a 
collection of abstracts of all the 
papers contributed by the labora- 
tory to the scientific and technical 
press is issued each year. Its 
directors have included Sir Richard 
Glazebrook, Sir J. E. Petavel, and 
Sir Charles G. Darwin, 

National Portrait Gallery. 
Building in St. Martin’s Place, 
London, W.C.2. It contains about 
3,500 paintings, sculptures, and 
drawings of men and women who 
have figured with distinction in the 
history of the United Kingdom. 
No portrait of any living person, 
except of the reigning sovereign 
and of his or her consort, is ad- 
mitted, and no modern copy of an 
original portrait. The gallery was 
founded by Act of parliament, 
June 6, 1856. Opened at 29, Great 
George Street, Westminster, 1859, 
the collection was housed at S. 
Kensington, 1869-85 ; at Bethnal 
Green Museum, 1885-95. 

The existing structure, built 


popo rivers, was established as a 
game sanctuary in 1898 and has an 
area of 8,000 sq. m. In Cape Prov- 
ince there are the Kalahari Gems- 
huk, Bredasdorp Bontebok, Addo 
Elephant, and Mountain Zebra 
national parks, many being also 
game preserves. The principal 
national park in Australia is at 
Port Hacking, N.S.W., 16 m. S.W. 
of Sydney, and covers an area of 
58 sq. m. with a frontage on the 
Pacific of 7 m. The Albert Na- 
tional Park in the N.E. Congo is 
maintained by the Belgian govt, 
as a game and nature preserve. 

The U.S.A. has some fine na- 
tional parks. They are admin- 
istered by the department of the 
Interior. The best known are the 


number of smaller buildings. It 1890-95 in Italian style from de- 
was controlled by the Royal So- signs by Ewan Christian, was 


ciety until 1918, 
when it was ab- 
sorbed b y t h e 
d e p a r tmeiit o f 
scientific and in- 
dustrial research 
(constituted 1915), 
though the presi- 
dent of the Royal 
Society is ex officio 
chairman of the 
general board, 
while the execu- 
tive committee 
includes among its 
members repre- 
sentatives of the 



Royal Society. National Portrait Gallery, St. Martin’s Place, London 
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opened April 4, 1896, at a cost of 
£96,000, of which William Henry 
Alexander, of Shipton, Andover, 
Hants, contributed £80,000 and 
the government £16,000 and the 
site. An extension, the cost of 
which was defrayed by Lord 
Duveen, was opened in 1933. The 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 
Queen Street, Edinburgh, built in 
14th-century Gothic style from 
designs by Rowand Anderson, 
was opened in 1889. The build- 
ing, which cost over £60,000, was 
the gift to the nation of John R. 
Eindlay (1824-98), proprietor of 
The Scotsman. 

National Provincial Bank, 

Ltd. English banking company. 
Estabhshed 1833 as the National 
Provincial Bank of England, the 
first bank formed in London with 
the express object of developing a 
number of provincial offices con- 
trolled from London, it was regis- 
tered as a limited company in 
1880. In 1918 it amalgamated 
with the Union Bank of London 
and with other banks, adopting 
the name National Provincial and 
Union Bank of England, Ltd. ; the 
shorter form was adopted in 1924. 
In 1920 the whole capital of 
Coutts &_Co. [q.v.) was acquired; 
Coutts remains affiliated to the 
National Provincial Bank while 
retaimng its separate identity and 
carrying on its specialised business. 
In 1958 the National Provincial 
Bank had 1,493 branches and 
offices ; head office, 15, Bishops- 
gate, London, E.C.2 ; issued 
capital was £10,513,162. 

National Register. Census 
taken in the U.K. during each of 
the two Great Wars to ensure that 
the best use should be made of 
man-power, and to make rationing 
possible. The register compiled 
Aug. 15, 1915, covered all inhabi- 
tants of the U.K. between the 
ages of 15 and 65, and was used 
by the government in 1916 when 
compulsory service was introduced. 

On Sept, 7, 1939, a National 
Registration Act, providing for a 
complete register of the whole 
country, received the royal assent. 
National registration forms were 
distributed during the week before 
Sept. 29, which was fixed as 
National Registration Bay, and 
identity cards was issued. 

In both wars the country was 
divided into a number of areas — 
65,000 in 1939 — each of which 
embraced 200-300 households. 
Details required for each person 
were name, sex, date of birth, 
whether or not married, occupa- 
tion, membership of reserve or 
auxiliary forces or civil defence. 


Each registered person w^as allotted 
a number. The register was main- 
tained until 1952. Tiie nuinhor 
allotted to a person on the national 
register continued to be used lor 
that person in connexion with the 
national health service. alno 
Identity Card. 

National Savings Movement. 

Non-political movement in the 
U.K. for the encouragement of 
small savings. Organized .saving 
by persons of small means had its 
foundation laid })y the trust (a* 
savings banks set up early in the 
19th century by publie-.spirited 
persons ; and an act of 1861 
established the post office savings 
bank. During the 19th century 
friendly societies and other cor- 
porate bodies also played their 
part in the encouragement of 
thrift ; but a nationally organized 
effort to promote saving starl(ul 
only during the First Great War, 
in 1916. In that year, on the 
recommendation of a committee 
appointed by the chancellor of 
the Exchequer to consider how to 
check personal expenditure as a 
means of offsetting inflation and 
fostering economy throughout all 
ranks of society, a national savings 
committee was set up to organize 
an appeal to the whole country, 
with Robert M. Kindcrsley (later 
the 1st Lord Kindcrsley) as presi- 
dent. Under his leadership the 
movement spread rapidly, local 
savings committees being estab- 
lished and savings groups sot up to 
encourage the purchase, by instal- 
ments, of the new “ war savings 
certificates,” a novel and ingenious 
financial instrument which con- 
centrated attention on the growth 
of capital instead of on the 
periodical distribution of interest. 
Certificates of the first issue, Feb. 
21, 1916, to March 31, 1922, had 
a unit cost of 15s. 6d., and at the 
end of 10 years were worth 26s. 
Subsequent issues varied in initial 
cost and in realization value, but 
the method of issue and incre- 
ment were similar. 

Alter the First Great War 

The movement was maintained 
after the war, there being 41,000 
savings groups in operation in 
1919. In 1920 the word national 
was substituted for war in the 
title of the certificates. In 1930 the 
scope of the movement was ex- 
tended to promote savings in the 
post office savings bank and trus- 
tee savings banks as well as 
through the. medium of national 
savings certffiktes. 

The depression of the 1930s, 
with the resulting widespread un- 


cmployiuont, was a setback to 
the movement, though in the more 
thougldful einphasiK(‘d its value 
But it survived, thanks mainly to 
the work doin' in schools to train 
children in wise money manage- 
ment tlirough savings groups; 
and at tlie outbnoik of the KSecond 
Great War in 1939 the movement 
(‘ovi'red some 47,000 groups; 
£1,500 in il lion was standing to the 
er<‘dit of the small savor. 

In Nov., 19.39, a new security. 
th<‘ d(‘fene(' bond, was intnalucej 
and an intensivi* savings cam- 
paign during 1939 4.5 brought the 
numbiT of saving.s groups to 
2(K), (HK), and the total of “small 
sayings ” to apjiroximately £6,100 
million. 

Premium Savings Bonds 

The immediate po.st-war years 
saw a falling off but the move- 
ment adapted itsi'If to the new 
situation. Another new form of 
si'curity, tlu' ])r(‘miinn savins 
bond (7.e.), was int rodueed in 1956, 

At tlie beginning of 1958 more 
than 7,0<H),(HM) pi'opk' in England 
and ahes ueri* saving regularly 
through Home lH6,tKH) savings 
groiip.H ; paymmits into savings 
bank aeeounts and the purchase 
of HavingH .MeeuriticH averaged £28J 
million per w<*ek ; total standing 
investe<l in national Havings was 
well over £6,(HK> million. 

The governing boily of the 
national saving.s inovemonfc is the 
National Saving.s (’ommitt^ie, with 
h.q. at 1, TrinccH Gate, Landon, 
S.VVh7. Tdiis eornrnittoe decides 
the main policy, and control 
voluntary local Havings oommiis 
te(‘H ancl HavingH groups. The 
mcmlKjrH of the committee, all of 
whom act in a voluntary capacity, 
are appointed by the lords oom- 
miBHiuners of II.M. Treasury. 
Twenty-one reprenent government 
departments, national organiza'" 
tions, and intiwosta whose advice 
is of value to the movement ; 12 
are elected by local voluntary 
workers to n^prtment the 12 
regions into which the country k 
dividtwl a<iministratively ; and : 
eight are elected to represent the „ 
large cities. All e.xeoutive author-* 
ity is vestml in the national savin^l . 
committee which has the 
to make any necessary alteration^ ^ 
in the form and management oCf 
the organization. Its constitution ^ 
provides for the demoeratio repr^. y 
sentation of voluntary worlfetiGl' 
through an electoral chain of local 
savings committees and regional; y 
advisory committees. Autono^LV 
mous committees similar to ^ 
national savings committeer 
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h.q. respectively in Edinburgh and 
Belfast, supervise national savings 
activities in Scotland and hTorth- 
ern Ireland, Once a year a 
national savings assembly meets 
to advise the national savings com- 
mittee on pohcy and methods ; it 
is composed of some 250 savings 
workers elected from all areas of 
England and Wales. 

The principal task of the local 
savings committees, of which 
there are over 1,300 in England 
and Wales, is to put policy into 
practice by forming and maintain- 
ing savings groups, and by making 
the movement known as widely as 
possible, by means of posters, 
leaflets, films, and other forms 
of pubhcity. These committees 
consist of group workers and 
others interested in the objects of 
the movement. The basic unit 
of the movement is the savings 
group. Composed of varying 
numbers of savers, groups are 
organized and run by honorary 
officers who by means of weekly 
collections, or in some places of 
employment by deductions from 
pay, enable their members to 
invest regularly in national sav- 
ings securities. Such groups are 
run in factories, offices, schools, 
streets, and villages, social or- 
ganizations, and units of H.M. 
forces. Voluntary workers in the 
movement are assisted by a small 
officialstaff withh.q.in Londpnand 
regional offices in the provinces. 

National Service. Service on 
behalf of the country, either in the 
armed forces or in essential work. 
In the U.K. a ministry of National 
Service was created during the 
First Great War in Aug., 1917 ; 
m Nov., 1917, it took over from 
the army the direction of recruit- 
ing. It was merged in the ministry 
of Eeeonstruction in Nov., 1918. 
During the Second Great War 
national service was made the 
responsibility of the minister of 
Labour, whose department was re- 
named the ministry of Labour and 
National Service in Dec,, 1939. 
The minister had the task of allot- 
ting man-power between the armed 
forces and vital war industries, and 
after the war retained responsi- 
bility for the call-up for compul- 
sory service in the forces. Single 
women were subject to compulsory 
national service 1942-45. Under 
the National Service Acts, 1947, 
male British subjects ordinarily 
resident in the U.K. who were 18 
or over and under 26 were, after 
Jan. 1, 1949, liable to serve in the 
armed forces for 18 months’ whole- 
time service and afterwards for 
4 years’ part-time service in an 
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appropriate auxiliary unit. By an 
amending act of Sept., 1950, the 
period of full-time service was ex- 
tended to two years, followed by 
34 years in an auxiliary service. 
Provision was made for reinstate- 
ment in civil employment, and for 
conscientious objectors. 

The obligation of national ser- 
vicemen to tram with an auxiliary 
force was suspended in 1956, and 
the Territorial Army reverted to 
a voluntary basis. In 1957, the 
U.K. govt, announced its intention 
of reducing military manpower by 
reorganizing the regular army on a 
voluntary basis. To that end, the 
reduction in numbers of men 
needed for national service until 
the final call-up in 1960 was to be 
made by raising the age of entry of 
national servicemen from 18 years 
and nine months to 21 years. No 
man was to be called up for na- 
tional service after the end of 1960. 
Men born in 1938 and 1939 would 
be called up for two years, but 
those, e.cj. students and appren- 
tices, whose services had been de- 
ferred, and whose deferments ex- 
pired after 1960 would not be 
liable to call-up, but those with 
deferments expiring before 1960 
would become liable to two years’ 
army service. No man born in 
1940 w'ould be called up for service. 
It was planned that the last 
national serviceman would leave 
the forces in 1962, when the re- 
gular army would be restricted to 
voluntarily enlisted men. 

National Socialism. See 
Nazism. 

National Sporting Club, The. 
Former h.q. of British boxing. 
Founded in 1891 on the site of 
Evans’s coffee house in King Street, 
Co vent Garden, London, it issued 
its own code of rules. The 5th 
earl of Lonsdale was president 
from its inauguration until it closed 
in 1929 (when the British boxing 
board of control was formed). 
P^esuscitated in 1935 as a social 
club for sportsmen, from 1955 the 
N.S.O. made its h.q. at the Cafe 
Royal, Regent Street, London, W . 1 . 

National Stud. Stud farm for 
thoroughbred horses, the property 
of the British government and 
administered by the ministry of 
Agriculture. It started in 1916 at 
Tully, CO Kildare, when William 
Hall Walker, created Lord Waver- 
tree 1919 (1856-1933), presented 
his stud to the nation. In 1942-43 
it was transferred to Gillingham, 
Dorset. In practice the stud is 
conducted on similar lines to those 
of private or commercial studs. 
Yearlings aro offered for sale by 
auction, exce])t a few which are 
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leased to private owners for racing. 
The stud also maintains stallions, 
which serve a limited number of 
mares. 

National Theatre. The pro- 
ject to institute and build a 
national theatre in Great Britain 
was launched in 1908. Almost the 
last European country to realize 
and acknowledge the value of 
drama as a national institution 
(France recognized the need by ' 
founding the Com6die Frangaise in 
1680), Great Britain at first de- 
pended for the formation of this 
scheme on the generosity of 
wealthy benefactors. It was 
launched under the title of the 
Shakespeare Memorial National 
Theatre, and a subscription fist 
was opened, headed by Sir Carl 
Meyer (1851-1922), chairman of 
the London committee of De Beers, 
with £70,000. The theatre was 
to have been built and opened in 
celebration of the Shakespearian 
tercentenary in 1916, but the First 
Great War intervened. 

By 1936 the original fund had 
increased to £150,000 ; a site in 
London was bought for £75,000. 
I’his comprised 17.000 sq. ft. on an 
island site in Cromwell Road. 
S. Kensington, facing the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Plans by 
Sir Edwin Lutyens and Cecil 
Masey provided seating accommo- 
dation for over 1,000, with a stage 
suitable for both intimate and 
spectacular plays. Two or three 
plays were to he presented every 
\ceek, and nine added annually to 
the repertory, three Shakespearian, 
three classic, and three contem- 
porary, and a permanent company 
of 25-30 players engaged on 
yearl}^ contracts, the management 
to be controlled bv a director, 
subject to the governing body, 
itself nationally appointed. 

The Second Great War held up 
further development of plans. By 
1945 the S. Kensington site was 
considered too small, and the 
L.C.C. leased to the trustees a site 
on the right bank of the Thames, 
between Hungerford and Waterloo 
bridges in exchange for the one in 
Cromwell Road. It was here pro- 
posed to erect twp theatres, on© to 
accommodate 1,200, and the other 
to seat 500. Prospects of building 
were advanced in 1946 by an agree- 
ment between the Shakespearian 
Memorial National Theatre com- 
mittee and the Old Vic, 

In March, 1948, it was announ- 
ced that the government proposed 
to supplement the committee’s 
funds up to £1,000,000 to meet the 
cost of building the theatre, and 
the National Theatre Act, 1949, 
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gave efcct to this. The fouiidatioii 
stone was laid by Q,ueeii li/lizabetli 
(consort of George \n[) on the Souj;h 
Bank. Lambeth, on July 13, 1951. 

National Trust, A British 
society for preserving places of 
historic interest or natural beauty. 
Foimded in 1895, and given statu- 
tory powers in 1907, it is governed 
by a council, half nominated by 
learned societies, and half by 
members of the Trust. The Nation- 
al Trust Act, 1937, extended the 
powers of the Trust to hold pro- 
perties as investments, and ex- 
tended the aims of the trust to 
include the preservation of build- 
ings, etc., of national, architec- 
tural, historic, or artistic interest, 
the protection and augmentation 
of their amenities, and the acquisi- 
tion of furniture, pictures, etc., 
having a similar interest. 

National Trust property is 
acquired either by purchase or by 
gift. When property is given no 
death duties are payable. Estates 
are in general leased to individuals, 
who are bound to allow access to 
the public at intenmls. Beauty 
spots owned by the trust include 
Stonehenge ; Leith Hill, in Surrey ; 
Bolt Head, Devon ; Longshaw 
Moor, near Sheffield ; and tracts 
in the Lake District and the New 
Forest. Among private estates 
presented to or acquired by the 
National Trust arc Barrington 
Court, near Ilminstcr ; Bateman’s, 
Rudyard Kipling’s liouse at Bur- 
wash, Sussex ; Lord Astor’s estate 
(T Cliveden, at Cookham-on- 
Thames ; and Sir Charles Trevel- 
yan’s estate at Wallington, North- 
umberland, at the time of its 
presentation the largest ever made 
over to the trust. Other buildings 
of interest include the George Inn, 
Southwark, and Flatford Mill, 
Suffolk, made famous by Con- 
stable’s painting. 

The trust’s full name is the 
National Trust for Places of His- 
toric Interest or Natural Beauty ; 
the offices are at 7, Buckingham 
Palace Gardens, London, S.W.l. 
The Scottish National Trust is an 
independent body, and owns 
among other property the Pass of 
Glencoe. See Ancient Monu- 
ments ; consult On Trust for the 
Nation, C. Williams-Ellis, 1946, etc. 

National Unions. Voluntary 
associations for certain purposes 
of persons, corporations, and 
groups with-in a country : for 
example, the Natirna^ Union of 
Manufacturers, the National Union 
of Mineworkors. National unions 
may be associations of employers 
or of employees, and may be 
registered trade unions. Most of 


them iirst began as organizations 
eoncerned only u ith one branch of 
trade or industry or one craft ; and 
frequently tlu'y had at first only 
a localized interest. But most asso- 
ciations of employers and em- 
ployed have found it advisable to 
amalgamate or federate with 
others having allied interests. Tlu' 
wlmle tendency of recent years 
has been towards (‘ver larger 
associations, culminating in this 
country in the Eederation of 
British Industries, the British 
Confederation of Employers, the 
Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce, the Trades Union Congr(\ss 
General Council, and the KSeedtish 
Trades Union Congress General 
Council. Fronx 1932 to 1946 the 
membership of trade unions in- 
creased from 4*4 millions to 8*7 
millions, yet the number of trade 
unions decreased from 1 ,081 to 753, 
and of these 17 unions have practi- 
cally two-thirds of all the members. 
The Official Directory of Employ- 
ers’ Associations, Trade Unions, 
Joint Organizations, etc. (1947), 
includes 1,943 Employers’ Associa- 
tions, most of 'which arc affiliated 
to national unions, federations, and 
confederations, and 814 trade 
unions and other employees’ asso- 
ciations, most of which arc affilia- 
ted to the Trades Union Congress, 
either du'cctly or through national 
federations. Consult The Indus- 
trial Relations Handbook, fiarticu- 
larly Section III and Section Nil 1. 

National University of Ire- 
land. Irish university, toumhul in 
1908. It arose owing to the 
demand of the Irish Roman 
Catholics for university education, 
and is m a sense the suecessor of 
the Royal University of Irclaud, 
dissolved in that year, two of 
whose colleges — viz. University 
College, Cork, and University Coi- 
Icge, Galway — are included in it ; 
while a third university college 
was opened in Dublin. S. Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth, is a recognized 
college, it is controlled by the 
Roman Catholics, although there 
are, strictly speaking, no relig- 
ious tests. Degrees are granted 
ill arts, philosophy and soeiol- 
Celtic studies, science, law', 
medicine, engineering and archi- 
tecture, commerce, and agricul- 
tural and dairy science. Irish 
is obligatory for matriculation. 
The constituent college at Dublin 
occupies premises on Earlsfort 
Terrace. See Cork; Dublin; Gal- 
way ; Ireland : Education. 

National Wealth, The source 
of the incomes of the people of a 
nation, i.e, the Hource of the 
supply of goods and services avail- 


ahlo to tlnuii. q’h(> national 
w(‘alt.h includi's alt those thimes 
that may ha\’(' an e.\chang(' value 
e,(j. laud aiul its \ annus eaipacilicis 
for profitable um' in industrv and 
trade; natural resourees, siieh as 
forests, miiKu'als, watm- supply, 
etc. ; th(‘ stnelv of hniklings and 
their eontents, sueh as machines, 
vehieh's, furniture, indnstriai 
materials, fond, viv. ; the social 
framework to tacilitati' production, 
I'xehangia and ilistribuliou ; and 
till' various skills of tlu' inhabi- 
tants; together with inv(\stment.s 
abroad and othm’ rights which 
entitff the nation or imlividuals 
within th(‘ nation to naadve goods 
from ahniad, and the nation’s 
stock of gold and ofln'r huaus of 
money having an intrinsic value. 
No eoinphdi' \aIuatiou of Great 
Britain'.s national wealth (‘xists. 
Th(‘ Economic Sur\('v for 1960 
('stiniated the vahu' of the national 
ineornt' during 1950 (/.e. the hew 
of goods and servicics derived 
from th(' luitiiuial wiudth) at about 
TJ(),(KK),000,0<Mh 

Native (Lat. })ntivHs^ natural). 
-Miiierol<»gi(>aI tt-nn. It is uhccI to 
deseribi* miinu’alH which consist 
of a single elenumt, gmieraily a 
nietal, which is in th(‘. free state, 
/.<. not combined with any other 
element. Gold, silvtu', platinum, 
menmry, eoppm', and arsenic 
commonly occur thus. Sulphur 
and diamond (carbon) are instan- 
e('H of nntiv<‘ non-nieluls. 

Native Currants {lA'ptomeria 
hil/firil un ). Shrub of the family 
Sant alaeeae. nnti\‘e of Australia. 



Native Currantf, Branches with 
flowers. Inset, above, end ol 
branch with leaves ; below, tmlt 


The numerous slender branohea 
arc erect, and without leaves 
except near their extremities, 
where they are very small. The 
minute white flowers are borne in 
spikes and prcKlueo small greenish- 
rod, currant-liko berries, wliich are 
fleshy and edible. They are acid 
and somewhat astringent, but they 
make a gocxl preserve and a 
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cooling, acid beverage. They are 
not related to the British garden 
currants, o-: to the dried currants 
of E. Europe. 

Nativity. Name of several festi- 
vals in the Chidstian churches. 
That of Christ’s Nativity (hat. 
Festmn NativitcUs ; Fr. Noel), 
usually known as Christmas Bay, 
has been celebrated since the 5tli 
century on Dec. '25. The Nativity 
of the B. V. M., a Roman Catholic 
festival, mentioned in the 9th cen- 
tury, is kept by Greeks and Latins 
on Sept. 8 ; and that of S. John 
Baptist on June 24. Representa- 
tions of Christ’s Nativity occur 
often in carvings on early sarco- 
phagi, ivory carvings of the 8th 
and 9th centuries, in MS. illumi- 
nations, stained glass, and wall- 
paintings. On the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity is the title of an 
ode by Milton, 1629. Nativity 
plays, or dramatic representations 
of the circumstances surrounding 
the birth of Christ, with shepherds 
wise men, and angels among the 
characters, are derived from the 
medieval mystery plays performed 
originally in churches. They were 
revived in a more sophisticated 
form in many English (duirches 
and chapels in the 20th century, 
notably at St. Hilary, Cornwall, 
and S. Martin-in- the- Fields, Lon- 
don, as a part of the Christmas 
celebrations. In astrology the 
word nativity is used as a synonym 
for horoscope. See Mystery Play. 

Natrolite. In mineralogy, a hy- 
di’ous calcium sodium aluminium 
silicate of the zeolite group. Semi- 
transparent to transparent, it is 
yellow, red, grey, or colourless 
with a glassy lustre, and is found 
m cavities in basalt and related 
rocks. Natrolite is used as a 
gem and for ornament, as it will 
take a high polish. See Zeolite. 

Natron or Trona. Natural, 
and hence impure, sesquicarbonate 
of sodium, NagCOg-NaHCOa, 2 H 2 O, 
containing also NajSO^ and 
NaCL Obtained from the margins 
of desert lakes in Egypt, West 
Africa, Tibet, and the U.S.S.R. 

Natron. Lake of Tanganyika, 
about 20 m. S. of Lake Magadi. 
Both these lakes contain enormous 
deposits of soda. See Magadi. 

Natterjack {Bufo e-alaniita). 
Running-toad or golden-back. It 
is a toad with a general resem- 
blance to the common species, yet 
with several points of distinction 
that make identification easy at 
sight. It is of rather slighter 
build, and the limbs are propor- 
tionately shorter, while the warty 
skin is smoother, and down the 
centre of the back runs a thin 


yellow line. It progresses by 
walking or running, instead of 
hopping, and is found mostly in 
sandy situations, drier than those 
affected by the common toad. The 
male has an internal vocal sac 
which distends the throat when 
the natterjack utters his rattling 
note, suggestive of the call of the 
nightjar. It occurs in N. and W. 
Furope, including Great Britain. 
See Toad. 

Nattier, J ean Marc (1685-1766). 
French painter. He was born in 
Paris, and secured the patronage 

of Louis XIV, 
i)ciug at hrst 
employed on 
drawings for 
tlie engravings 
of Rubens’ pic- 
tures. The last 
forty years of 
his lite were 
devoted to the 
painting of 
portraits, often 
of Court ladies. 

Natural. Musical sign used 
to neutralise the effect of a sharp 
or flat. It probably derives its 
name from the key of C, which is 
known as the natural key, and had 
no sharps or flats. Its shape comes 
from the letter h (f)) the old 
German name for B n (B k being 
called B). See Flat ; Sharp. 

Natural Gas. Gas which occurs 
naturally in the earth’s crust. In- 
organic gases such as sulphur di- 
oxide, chlorine, carbon dioxide, 
nitrogen, hydi’ogen^ etc., are gen- 
erally associated with volcanic 
activity. Organic gases include 
marsh gas, firedamp, and the gases 
associated with petroleum. The 
natural gas from petroleum reser- 
vofi's is the basis of a large in- 
dustry ; approximately 4 billion 
cubic feet were marketed in the 
U.S.A. during 1945. It is usually 
composed of paraffin hydrocarbons 
from methane to octane and even 
heavier. Many of these condense 
out and are removed from the gas. 
Inorganic gases are also sometimes 
associated with petroleum. Hydro- 
gen sulphide is quite common ; 
occasionally there is a high per- 
centage of nitrogen with some 
helium ; sometimes, as in Mexico, 
the gas is used commercially 
as a source of carbon dioxide. 

Natural History. Term which 
in its original meaning was used 
for the study of all natural objects. 
As such, the study of natural his- 
tory included that of zoology, bot- 
any, geology, and allied sciences. 
The term has gradually become 
less broad in its meaning, until now 
it is confined to zoology and botany. 


Natural history is used for the 
more popular side of the subjects, 
as distinct from their scientific 
study. See Botany : Zoology. 

Natural History Museum. 
Collection of objects of natui’al 
history. The museum of this name 
in Cromwell Road, S. Kensington, 
London, S.W.7, is part of the 
British Museum. It was opened 
in ISSl to accommodate the 
natural history collection in the 
British Museum, and so relieve the 
congestion there, and during 1881- 
85 the exhibits were removed to 
rheir new home. There are depart- 
ments of zoology, entomology, 
botany, and mineralogy. During 
the Second Great War it was con- 
siderably damaged by bombs, two 
galleries being burnt out. See 
British Museum illus. 

Naturalisation. Term used in 
law to denote the process whereby 
an alien becomes a subject. In 
almost every civilized country 
there are now naturalisation laws. 
In the United Ivingdom it was, 
until 1870, necessary for an alien 
who desired to become a natural- 
ised British subject to procure the 
passing of an Act of parliament in 
his favour. 

Naturalisation in the United 
Kingdom is governed by the 
British Nationality and Status of 
Aliens Act, 1914, as amended by 
later Acts. By these statutes the 
home secretary may grant a cer- 
tificate of naturalisation to any 
alien who applies for one, if the 
applicant satisfies the home secre- 
tary {a) that he has resided in 
British dominions for five years at 
least, of which the last year before 
the application must be in the 
United Kingdom, and four years 
within the preceding eight years in 
any part of the British dominions ; 
or has been in the service of the 
crown for at least five years within 
the preceding eight years ; (b) that 
he is of good character and has an 
adequate knowledge of the English 
language ; (c) that he intends to re- 
side in the British dominions or to 
continue in the service of the crown. 
The certificate has no effect until the 
applicant has taken the oath of alle- 
giance. In special cases, the home 
secretary may gi-ant a certificate, 
although the four years’ residence 
or five years’ service has not been 
within the preceding eight years. 

A naturalised alien is in the same 
position as a natural bom subject. 
Alien infant children become natu- 
ralised by their father’s natural- 
isation, if included m the father’s 
application ; but on attaining 21 
may make a declaration re- 
nouncing British nationality. 

Gil 
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ft-Ti is DiitiUr^liscd Ms 
wife does not beooine a British 
subject unless she makes a declar- 
ation within 12 months. 

If the home secretary is satiij-hcd 
that a naturalisation oertificatc has 
been obtained by false representa- 
tion, or fraud, or material conceal- 
ment, or that the naturalised per- 
son haa shown himself disloyal by 
act or speech, he may cancel the 
certificate. He has also power to 
cancel on certain other grounds. The 
Governor of any British possession 
may issue local naturalisation cer- 
tificates and if he obtains the ap- 
proval of the Home Secretary U.K.. 
naturalisation certificates as well. 

The Britisli Nationality Act, 
1948, based on agreement between 
representatives of the British 
Commonwealth, clarified the 
national status of U.K. citizens 
within the Commonwealth. It 
laid down that, as agreed by all 
Commonwealth countries except 
Eire, persons recognized as British 
in any part of the Commonwealth 
should be so recognized throughout 
it ; there should be a single 
citizenship, based on existing 
U.BL law, for the U.K. and the 
colonies ; a woman citizen of the 
U.K. marrying an alien should 
no longer automatically lose her 
British nationality, nor an alien 
woman marrying a U.K. citizen 
automatically acquire her hus- 
band’s nationality. 

In the U.S.A. an alien can only 
be naturalised two years after de- 
olaration on oath before a court of 
his intention of being naturalised, 
and after five years’ residence in 
the country- He must specifically 
renounce aUegiance to every for- 
eign power, including that to which 
he formerly belonged, and must 
also renounce any title of nobility. 
See Alien ; Briti^ Subject, 

Naturalism. In pMlosophy, the 
theory that denies the existence or 
intervention of any beir^ or prin- 
ciple outside, and higher than, 
nature, and interprets the whole of 
exp^ience in terms of natural 
science. It thus resembles mate- 
rialism, which is chiefly concerned 
with the essential nature of things, 
while naturalism deals with the 
course and causes of events. 

In literature Eind the arts, nat- 
uralism is, strictly speaking, syn- 
onymous with reMiam, i.e. a close 
imitation of reality, but came lat- 
terly to imply insistenee on the 
more sordid and repellent aspects 
of life and nature, owing to the 
tendency of many naturalistic 
artists and writers, such as Zola, 
to emphasise in this manner their 
antipathy to idealisation. 
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In painting, the name was origin- 
ally given to the work of a gi’oup 
of Neapolitans, who claimed to 
found their art on direct observa- 
tion of nature, and who had dis- 
pensed with Accademy teacliing. 
Their influence was trauamitted 
through Ribera to Spain, where it 
found a nobler expression in the 
naturalism of Velazquez. 

Natural Philosophy. Term 
originally meaning the study of 
the” material world as a whole, now 
usually called natural science. In a 
restricted sense the term, which in 
general use tends to become obso- 
lete owing to the sharper distinc- 
tion now drawn between^ philo- 
sophy and science, is retained in 
the sense of physics {q.v,) at Ox- 
ford, Cambridge. Dublin, and the 
Scottish universities. 

Natural Region. Term used in 
geography to indicate a unit area 
of a definite type. The Mcsliter- 
rancan region is a unit area with a 
definite character and, consequent- 
ly with a definite type of vi'geta- 
tion ; and the application to it of 
the term “ natural rC'gion ” implies 
first, that it may be inferred that 
similar physical and climatic con- 
ditions would necessarily produce a 
similar natural flora, and secondly, 
that the control of human devel- 
opment exercised by an area with 
its specific limitations will bt‘ 
exerted similarly wherever regionn 
of tMs type occur. See (Geography. 

Natural Selection. Theory of 
evolution first propounded by 
Charles Darwin, which forms the 
basis of his book The Origin of 
Species, 1859. Plants and animals 
are so produced, that there is not 
room for them all on the eai’tii, and 
in the struggle for existence only a 
few survive. According to Darwin, 
the survivors are those that are- 
best fitted for the struggle through 
some special variation in structure. 
This is developed and inherit<‘d 
through many generations, and 
emphasized and ineroasod until 
there is established a new apeoit^ 
with an advantage over othorH. 
Natural selection teaches that the 
differences are usually srasfll and 
fortuitious ; thus a 8j)coie6 has a 
difference which makes it better 
suited to its life than its fallows, 
If this is inherited, its descendants 
will be more Ukelv to survive. 

Darwin was first led to pro- 
pound his theory by studying 
bird life during the voyage of the 
Beagle- He noticed that the birds 
of certain iel^ds showed marked 
differences in structure from those 

the same species on the main- 
land. This suggested that the birds 
were in the process of evolving 
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into ditieivnt hjK'oies. Similarly 
he notic('<l that, the 

birds on the mainlanfl different 
sperie-s of th.- same famiirri 
adjacent <liHlri<>ls gnwii^^aJiy merged 
into each other, as though they 
had bc(‘n ixjrmanon^y altered by 
their (‘nviroiunenty^ 

Tho theory of Natural scleotioii, 
which was simultaneously pro-' 
pounded by Alfred Russel Wallace, 
aroiistd tin; <‘nmity of churchmen] 
who regaixh'd the doctrine as a 
(langtTous attack upon the Biblical 
aecouiit of creation, ’ especially 
when Darwin latur extended it to 
explain the origin of man. Al- 
though natural sedeetion is often 
call’d th(‘ “suiwival of the fittest,” 
it is worth noting that this phra^ 
was not useil by Darwin, but 
couud later hy Herbert Spencer. 
See Evolution. 

Natural Theology. Branch of 
tlhsflogy concerned with proofs of 
th(‘ cxistemoo and nature of God, 
ai>art from revelation. It is claimed 
that if God had not rcvt’alod Him- 
self to man through the Bible or in 
any other way, we should still have 
Huflirient rejison, if not proof, for 
believing in His existciuio. 

The ontological argument is 
bastKi on Plato’s theory of univer* 

V 

sal and nwesHarv idc‘as, developed 
by S. Antwdm ami julvocated in a 
rather <iifT<Tent w-nsti by Descartea 
All mtuu it is argueti, jK>ege8S or can 
fK)H8ea« the notion of a perfect 
being. Hut pt^rftKition implies ei- 
iHtenc'fs for a aon-exiifbuit bring 
lacks something, viz. existence, 
and is thertdore not Thetfr 

fore a jawfect Ikdng must exisk 
The validity of this argument was 
critici.smi by Kant, who argued that 
we can conceive fxirfetjtion Mtet 
as existent or nou-existtmt. 

The coHmologt('<a.i argument 
views the universe as m efieet, 
and maintains that its existenoe 
ntK’cssariiy implies a eauBe,i.aOod. 
Or, oxpnjsslng it ditferently, rfte 
univerjH' oxl«t6 eontingontly and 
dtqiendently ; arid this implies 
axis tenets of the absolute and hdth 
pendent. Thia argument iissumes 
the contingency of the universe, 
but fails to pn)Te it. 

The Udeologioal argument 
be Bt&tfsd thus I The more ^ 
study the world of phenomena, lie. 
morn we see bow everything 
to some end and starves sorae ptm' . 
pose. Hen CHI we have ©videnee^ 
all hands that phenomena 
result of dcsslgn on th© parfcol^" 
intelligent dewljper, i.e. God. 
Bridgewater Treatises and 
more or lee® ©oientifio works 
written in support of thte 
but tb© diaoovei^ of the 
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evolution has thrown a very differ- 
ent light on the subject. 

Another argument points out 
that mankind gives a general con- 
.sent to the idea of a God, and urges 
that what is universally believed 
cannot be without foundation. But 
a general notion ma.y conceivably 
be erroneous. Another argument 
is based upon design in history, and 
urges that the whole course of 
events points to a controlling in- 
fluence from without. 

It has also been urged — notably 
by Kant — that the moral nature 
of man points to a categorical im- 
perative external to himself, whose 
authority he is unable to ignore. 
Man feels that he ought to do this 
and ought not to do that — iri’c- 
spectivc of his personal wishes or 
immediate advantage. See Deism ; 
God ; Theism ; Theology. Consull 
Natural Theology. VV. Paley, 1802; 
Natural Religion, F. Max Mulloi, 
1889 ; Theism and Humanism (6. 
How Lectures), A. J. Balfour,1915. 

Nature. British scientific peri- 
odical. It was founded Nov. 4, 
1869, by Sir Norman Lockyer, 
and is published weekly by 
MaomUlan & Co., Ltd. It presents 
a regular record of scientific 
progress, prints regularly letters 
to the editor which incorporate 
brief accounts of current research 
by the investigators concerned, 
and reviews scientific books, scien- 
tific papers, etc 

Nature Conservancy, The. 
British body set up by royal 
charter early in 1949 to provide 
advice about, practise conserva- 
tion of, and stimulate and conduct 
research into the wild plant and 
animal life of Great Britain. 
When nature reserves came to be 
designated under the National 
Parks and Access to the Country- 
side Act, Deo., 1949, they were 
placed in the charge of the Nature 
Conservancy, which by the end 
of 1957 was responsible for 56 
reserves, scattered over England, 
.Scotland, and Wales, with a total 
area of more than 120,000 acres. 
Among them were Morden Bog, 
Dorset (rare plants and insects) ; 
Tring Reservoir, Herts (rare plants 
and migratory birds) ; Holme 
Fen, Hunts (uncommon bog and 
fenland flora) ; Bridgwater Bay, 
Somerset (wildfowl and wading 
birds) ; Orfordness-Havorgato, 
Suffolk (where the avocet re- 
established itself) ; Craig Oerrig 
Gleisiad, Brecon (an Old Red 
Sandstone crag) ; the Cairngorms, 
Inverness-shire and Aberdeenshire 
(varied flora and fauna) ; St. 
Kilda (seabirds). It is necessary 
to secure permission to enter many 


of these reserves. The conservancy 
also had research and field stations. 
Its h.q. is 19, Bclgravc Square. 
London, .S.W.L 

Natiu-e-Worsbip. Ritual e.x- 
pression of reverence for those 
phenomena of the vi.siblc universe 
which arc regarded as capable 
of bringing to man good or ill. 
Individual objects in nature, 
especially those displaying move- 
ment or action, have been con- 
sidered as animated by unseen 
pow'crs. The action of some of 
them can always be i-elied upon, 
and they arouse no anxiety, that 
of others cannot be predicted, and 
hence it is necessary to establish 
relations with them. Sojno pheno- 
mena become the object of ap- 
proach or avoidance by processes 
usually classed as magical ; others 
require propitiation. 

The conception of natural ob- 
jects as animated beings akin to 
man passes into that of personal- 
ised objects or powers, amenable 
to control or appeal. Out of this 
arises the idea of supernatural 
beings dominating the phenomena 
held to be their abode. .So, too, 
there emerges from the animistic 
conception of human ghosts and 
of natural objects animated by 
spirits — human or non-human — 
the notion of a spirit-haunted 
world on the one hand, and of 
separate souls on the other. 

Primitive thought deals with 
individual things : man comes 
into relationship, intellectual or 
emotional, with this particular 
rook, or that particular stream. 
The formulation of general ideas 
has apparently not been attained 
by some unprogressive peoples. 
It was only after prolonged re- 
flection that man reached the ab- 
stract notion of the elements, and 
became capable of thinking of 
earth, water, fire, or sky as a 
whole. Nature-worship was at 
first, if not always, the ritual 
approach to a multitude of nature- 
spirits or nature-gods. 

In a remote past worship was 
offered to animals and plants, 
because on their goodwill seemed 
to depend the food-supply. 
Indeed domestication is best ex- 
plained as an unexpected out- 
come of their segregation as 
objects of sanctity under the 
guise of tribal totems. After men 
became herdsmen and tillers they 
realized the need for establish- 
ing relations with the powers on 
whose goodwill — rather than on 
that of the herds and crops them- 
selves — their livelihood was seen 
to depend. Animal-worship and 
tree-worship accordingly passed 


into that of the phenomena behind 
them, including rivers and wells, 
mountains and rock.s, storm and 
rain, thunder, fire, moon, sun. 

Nancratis. Ancient Greek 
colony in Lower Egypt. .Situated 
near the modern Nebira on the 
Canopic arm of the Nile, it w'as 
founded by traders from Miletus 
in the 7th century B.o. Under 
Aahines II, c. .564 b.c., it mono- 
polised Greek trade in Egvpt. 
Tcmple.s vi-sitod by Herodotus soon 
after 450 b.c. included the Hellen- 
ion, a central shrine built by eight 
Greek cities. Petrie excavated the 
site in 1885. The distinctic'e white- 
ground pottery called Naucratite 
is thought to have been an import 
from Chios. 

Naugatuck. Borough of Con- 
necticut, U.S.A,, in New Haven co 
It stands on the Naugatuck river, 
a source of water-power, 15 m. 
N.W. oi New Haven by rly. 
Goodyear, who discovered the 
rubber vulcanisation process, es- 
tablished a factory here in 1843, 
and it has one of the world’s 
largest rubber regeneration plants. 
The leading industry is the making 
oi rubber products, one plant turn- 
ing out 100.000 pairs of boots and 
shoes daily. Other manufactures 
include chemicals, plastics, aero- 
plane in.struments, iron castings, 
and glass. Settled in 1702, the 
town was incorporated as a 
borough in 1893. Pop. (1950) 
17,455. 

Naughton and Gold. British 
music hall comedians. Charles 
John Naughton was bom in 
Glasgow, Dec. 15, 1888, and 

James McGonigal (who adopted 
the name of Gold) was bom 
April 21, 1886. Natural comedians 
and notorious practical jokers off 
the stage, they played in panto- 
mime and scored a great success 
when they appeared with the 
Crazy Gang in a series of burlesque 
turns from 1931. 

Nauheim, Bad. Town and 
watering-place of Germany. It is 
in Hesse, 16 m. N.E. of Frankfort- 
o-M. For long it was Germany’s 
outstanding spa for cardiac dis- 
orders, having saline waters rich 
in iron and carbon dioxide. Gout, 
rheumatism, and many skin ail- 
ments have also been treated here. 
The sources were used in Roman 
times, but the spa was inaugurated 
only in 1835. After the end of 
the Second Great ’War it came 
within the U.S. zone of occupation. 
Pop. (pre-war) 9,390. Pron. 
Now-hime. 

Naumburg. Name of several 
Gorman towns. The most im- 
portant is Naumburg an der Saale, 



in the Land of Saxony- Anhalt, 
which after the Second Great War 
came in the Russian zone of occu- 
pation, In the main a medieval 
town, it was in the early 20th 
century the home of various in- 
dustries, including textiles, toys, 
and paper manufacture. The Pro- 
testant cathedral, dating from the 
12th and i3th centuries, is note- 
worthy for its four towers and for 
the 12 life-size statues of the 
founders. Other interesting build- 
ings are the churches of S. Wences- 
laus and S, Mary. The town was 
the seat of a bishopric from 968, 
and from the 13th to the 15th 
century a member of the Hanseatic 
League. In 1564 it passed to the 
electors of Saxony, and it remained 
Saxon until handed over to Prus- 
sia in 1815. Pop. (pre-war) 31,000. 

Two other Naiimburgs are in 
Silesia : Naumburg an der Bober 
(PoL Nowogrod Bobrzanski), near 
Liegnitz, has iron sulphide mines ; 
and Naumburg am Queis (Pol. 
Nowogrodziec) makes pottery. 

NaupaMos (mod. Lepanto). 
City of ancient Greece, in the 
county of the Locri Ozolae, on the 
N. coast of the Corinthian Gulf. It 
had a good harbour, now almost 
entirely silted up. The Athenians 
settled Naupaktos with Messenians 
deported after the war with Sparta 
in 455 B.C., and used it as a naval 
base in the Peloponnesian war. 

Nauplia (Gr. Nauplion). Town 
and port of Greece. Anciently the 


port of Argos, 6 m. N.W., it lies 
on the N.E. side of the gulf of the 
same name, and has a fair shipping 
trade. In the Middle Ages it be- 
longed to Venice. It passed to the 
Turks, from whom it was taken by 
the Greeks in 1822, and was their 
capital until 1834. It is the capital 
of the nome of Argolis. Pop. (1951) 
8,459. 

Nauplia, Gulf of. Arm of the 
Aegean Sea, Greece. It lies be- 
tween two peninsulas of the Morea, 


IS 20 m. across its entrance and 30 
m. long. Spezzia is the chief oi 
numerous islands. The Xeria river 
on which Argos stands flows into it. 

Nauru. Island of the Pacific. 
Its area is 5,263 acres and it is 400 
miles from the Marshall I.slands. 
Its importance is due to its rich 
deposits of phosphates, producing 
over 1,000,000 tons a year. The 
island was annexed by Germany in 
1888, administered jointly by the 
U.K., Australia, and New Zealand 
under League of Nations mandate 
1920-47, then under U.N, trustee- 
ship. On Dec. 27, 1940, Nauru 
was shelled by a German raider, 
the phosphate plant being badly 
damaged. Later, the island was 
bombed by Japanese aircraft and 
eventually occupied by Japanese 
troops Aug. 25, 1942. U.S. air- 
craft and warships attacked Nauru 
during 1943-44, on several occa- 
sions. On Sept. 14, 1945, the 
Japanese troops surrendered to 
Australian authorities on an Aus- 
tralian ship. Pop. (1951) 3,434. 

Nausea. Medical term, de- 
rived from the Greek word for sea 
sickness. It describes the sensa- 
tion of impending vomiting. It is 
a symptom of many diseases. 
Vomiting. 

Nausicaa. Ancient Greek hero- 
ine mentioned in the Odyssey, 6. 
8he was the daughter of Alcinous, 
king of the Phaeacians, and the 
shipwrecked Odysseus found her 
playing at ball wnth her maidens 

ontheshore. Pity- 
ing his plight, she 
conducted him to 
her father, by 
whom he was 
hospitably enter- 
tained. See 
Odyssey. 

Nautch Girl 
(Hind, ndch, 
dance). Indian 
dancer. These 
girls are carefully 
chosen for their 
beauty when 
young to be priest- 
esses to the god 
Rondzu, the fifth 
daughter being 
supposed to be specially suitable. 
Apart from their dancing in the 
temples, they are hired to amuse 
guests by dancing and singing. The 
dance consists of posturing and 
slow steps, each part of the body 
being made to express emotion. 
The dancers’ costumes are very 
rich, often covered with jewels. 
See Dancing, 

Nautical Almanac. Publioa- 
tion containing tables and astro- 
nomical data for the use of seamen. 



The best known is the British 
Nautical Almanac, while others 
are published by the U.S. A. and 
France. The British Nautical 
Almanac wms first issued in 1767 
under the superintendence of Mas- 
kclyne, then astronomer royal, and 
from 1832 by the Admiralty. It is 
usually issued two or three years 
in advance for the sake of mariners. 
The ofli(‘es are at the Royal 
Greenwich Observatory, Hurst- 
moncoux, Sus.sex. 


Nautiloidea (Gr. sailor; 

eidos, form). Fossil Cephalopoda! 
Remains of nautiloidea are found 
in Cambrian to present-day de- 
posits. They were very similar in 
form to the existing nautilus (vj.), 
the only remaining living genus 
of the order. See Cephalopoda. 

Nautilus. Genus of ccphalo 
podous (head-footed) molluscs, re- 
lated to the cuttles, but having 



Nautilus. Sectional diagram ot 
interior oI shell ol pearly nautilus, 
a. Mantle ; b. Dorsaflold ; g. Muscle 
attaching body to shell ; i j. Cham- 
bers ol anelJ ; k. Funnel ; n. Hood ; 
p. Fringed lobes surrounding mouth; 
s. Eye ; i. Shell and septa : s, 
Newest chamber 


a spiral chamberexl Hhell, It k 
distinguished from all other cepha- 
lopods by having four gills instead 
of two. It lacks the tentacles of 
the cuttles, but has fringed lobes 
round the mouth. The diagram 
shows the coiled shell in section, 
the animal filling only the newest 
or outer chamber, the remainder 
containing gas. Thus the animal 
is buoyant in water and can move 
easily, crawling on its foot rather 
like a snail, and feeding upon other 
molluscs arid small crustaceans. It 
is also able to swim like the outtlefl 
in a series of backward jerks by 
expelling water from its siphon. 

There are probably only three 
living species of nautilus, of which 
the pearly nautilus is the best 
known. It gains its name from 
the beautiful, white, pearly shells, 
valued by collectors, but in the 
living state the exterior of the 
shell is dull and porcellaneous, the 
colour pale brown with broad 
bands of darker brown. Internally 
the ahefll is remarkable for ite 
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division by septa or thin walls into 
a series of chambers which mark 
stages in the growth of the animal. 
The nautilus occupies the outer- 
most chamber only. The others 
are united by a slender tube or 
siphuncle which extends to the 
apex of the shell. On some parts 
of the coast of India the flesh is 
salted and dried for food. 

The nautilus is of interest to 
the palaeontologist as being a 
survival of a large group of fossils, 
the Ammonites. It is found only 
ill the Indo-Pacific ocean at depths 
below 10 fathoms, though empty 
shells arc washed ashore in abun- 
dance. See Cephalopoda. 

Navaho on Navajo. N. Ameri- 
can Indian tribe. They live mostly 
on reservations in New Mexico and 
, , Arizona. Of 



28,500. Their arid pasture-lands, 
averaging 6,000 ft. in alt., have 
been improved by irrigation, and 
arc under partial cultivation. They 
are skilful weavers. Their belief in 
a nature-goddess, “ she-who-grows 
young,” puts womanhood on a 
high plane. Consult The Navaho, 
Kluckhorn and Leighton, 1947. 

Naval Architects, Institution 
OF. British technical society. 
Pounded in 1860, it holds meetings 
for the discussion of ship design 
and general questions of interest to 
members. Transactions are pub- 
lished quarterly. Offices : 10, Upper 
Belgrave St., London, S.W.l. 

Naval Aviation. Title of the 
aviation branch of the Royal Navy 
1946-1953, when it reverted to the 
title Fleet Air Arm [q.v.). 

Naval Brigade. Name for a 
body of sailors landed from a fleet 
to fight on shore. Famous brigades 
of this kind were the naval brigades 
of the Shannon and Powerful, 
which helped to defend Ladysmith 
during the South African War, 
and the mixed naval and marine 
brigades who were sent to assist 
in the defence of Antwerp in Oct., 
1914. (>See Antwerp.) In the Second 
Great War the functions of naval 


brigades were performed by Royal 
Marine commandos. 

Naval Cadet. Name given to 
boys training for commissions in 
the Royal Navy. Candidates, who 
had to be 12^ (later raised to 131 ) 
years old, were formerly nominated 
by the first lord of the Admiralty, 
and all training was carried out in 
warships at sea until the early 
19th cent. With the introduction 
of steam and the setting up 
of shore training establishments 
there was considerable distinction 
between cadets entering for the 
executive and engineering branches. 
In 1903 the system of nomination 
was abolished, as was the distme- 
tion betw'een branches. The first 
two years of training were spent 
at Osborne, the next two at 
Dartmouth ; in 1921 Osborne was 
closed and the cadets transferred 
to Dartmouth. 

The first lord selected candidates 
from a committee’s recommenda- 
tions, subject to their passing a 
qualifying examination. At Dart- 
mouth the education was on public 
school lines. After passing out, 
cadets joined ships of the Medi- 
terranean or Atlantic fleets, be- 
coming midshipmen after eight 
moptlis afloat. 

From 1*953 future R.N. officers 
entered the Britannia Roval Naval 
College, Dartmouth, at 18 years as 
cadets. After one year they were 
promoted midshipman, in which 
rank they completed the two-year 
course, whether for executive, en- 
gineer, or supply and secretarial 
branches. Cadet entry is by com- 
petative examination and training, 
which is strictly professional, is at 
the college and on ships attached 
to it. Midshipmen no longer go to 
sea with the fleet. After the course, 
midshipmen are promoted acting 
sub-lieutenant and posted to oper- 
ational ships. Cadets and midship- 
men are paid during training. 

Naval Discipline Act. Act 
codifying the immemorial customs 
and the statutory provisions gov- 
erning the maintenance of disci- 
pline in the Royal Navy, formally 
described as 29 and 30 Viet. C. 
109. It was amended by the Naval 
Discipline Act of 1922 (12 and 13 
Geo, 5. C. 37). See Royal Navy. 

Naval Division, Royal. For 
details of this body, see under 
Royal Naval Division. 

Naval Prize Bill. British Act 
of parliament which governs the 
computation and distribution of 
naval prize money. The largest 
amount of prize money ever award- 
ed for a single action was the 
£620,000 distributed to the frigates 
Active and Favourite for their 


capture of the Spanish vessel 
Hermione in 1752, After the First 
Great War the Naval Prize Bill 
was amended : instead of the prize 
money being awarded to ships’ 
crews directlv concerned in the 
action, all prize money was paid 
into a common fund and shared 
among all personnel of the navy 
according to rank. The total sum 
distributed was £9,500,000. The 
bill was further amended after the 
Second Great War to include with- 
in its scope personnel of Coastal 
Command of the R.A.F. Prize 
money of the Second Great War 
totalled some £12,000,000, but 
distribution, which averaged £25 
per man, did not begin until some 
years later. This was the last dis- 
tribution of the traditional bounty. 
See Prize Court ; Prize Money. 

Naval Reserve, Roy.^l. D(‘- 
tails of this body, and of the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve, will be 
found under Royal Naval Reserve. 

Navan (Irish An Uaimh). Mar- 
ket town and urban dist. of co. 
Meath, Irish Republic. Standing 
where the Blackwater falls into the 
Boyne, it is a junction on the state 
rly., 30 m. N.W. of Dublin. Sur- 
rounded by rich agricultural land, 
it is also an industrial centre, man- 
ufacturing carpets, woollen goods, 
and agricultural implements. Tara, 
ancient residence of Irish kings, 
is 6 m. S.E. Until 1800 Navan 
sent two members to the Lish 
parliament. In 1922 its repre- 
sentation in the dail was merged 
in that of co. Meath. Market day, 
Wed. Pop. (1951) 4,273. 

Navarino, Battle of. De- 
struction of a Turkish fleet by the 
British and their allies, Oct. 20, 
1827. It was the decisive battle of 
the Greek War of Liberation. 
Egyptian forces, under Ibrahim 
Pasha, had landed in the Morea in 
1825, while the Greek fleet had 
lingered too long in the Cyclades. 
Ibrahim inflicted a terrible mili- 
tary defeat upon the Greeks, and 
established himself at Navarino, 
whither a combined Egyptian and 
Turkish fleet transported rein- 
forcements from Crete. A little 
later a large fleet arrived, bringing 
fresh strength from Egypt. Mean- 
while an allied squadron proceeded 
to Navarino, Oct. 20, 1827. 

It was hoped that the Turks 
w'ould enter into negotiations, but 
the situation had become so tense 
that when a British boat was 
fired upon the whole line burst 
into flame, and a furious fight raged 
at the closest quarters. Probably 
no battle had ever been more 
speedily decisive. The next morn- 
ing Codrington wrote : “ Out of a 
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deet composed of 81 men-of-war, 
only one frigate and 15 smaller 
vessels are in a state ever to put ^ o 
sea again.” The battle was tacti- 
cally complete, and strategically 
decisive. Navarino, now called 
Pylos, is a seaport in the Morea, 
with a fine harbour. 8e& Pylos. 

Navarre. Former kingdom oi 
S.W. Europe. Its territory lay on 
the western borders of France and 
Spain at the angle of the Bay oi 
Biscay ; and it included the W. 
part of the Pyrenees with a small 
part of Gascony and a varying 
area in Spain. The population 
was mainly Basque. When the 
Saracens conquered most of Spain 
in the 8th century, the Gothic 
Christian nobles held their ground 
in the northern mountains. 

The strongest kingdom thus 
established in the early years 
of the 11th century was that of 
Sancho the Great, king of Navarre, 
who died in 1035. A hundred 
years later, under Alphonso I, 
Navarre seemed likely to absorb 
the Christian monarchies. In 
1234, however, the crown passed to 
Theobald, count of Champagne, a 
feudatory of France, and in 1284 
Navarre became an appanage of 
the French crown by the marriage 
of King Philip IV with its heiress. 
On the death of Louis X, 1316, 
Navarre passed to his daughter 
and then to her son Charles the 
Bad, being again parted from the 
French crown, which passed by 
male succession only. 

In the 15th century the crowns 
of Navarre and Aragon were 
united by the marriage of Blanche 
of Navarre to John of Aragon ; on 
. his death, in 1479, Aragon went to 
Ferdinand, his son by a second 
marriage, while Navarre was 
claimed by Catherine of Foix, 
his grand-daughter by the first 
marriage. Catherine married the 
French Constable, Jean d’Albret. 
and retained French Navarre with 
the royal title, while Ferdinand 
annex^ Spanish Navarre. Her 
daughter, Jeanne d’Albret, mar- 
ried Antony of Bourbon, and was 
the mother of King Henry of 
Navarre, who succeeded to the 
French throne as Henry IV in 1589 
— ^the first of the Bourbon kings of 
France. In 1620, eleven years after 
his death, French Navarre ceased' 
to have the status of a kingdom. 

Navarre, or Navarra. Fron- 
tier prov. of N. Spain, bounded N. 
by France and sloping S. to the 
Ebro. Traversed by the Pyrenees 
and the Cantabrian Mts., it is 
almost wholly mountainous, reach- 
ing in Mt. Adi an alt. of 4,930 ft. 
Excepting the Bidassoa, which 
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hows N. to the Bay of Biscay, 
the rivers run S., falling mto the 
Ebro. On the hills, pine, beech, 
oak, and chestnut forests abound ; 
the valleys are fertile, _ yielding 
cereals, flax, wine, and oil. Sheep 
and cattle are reared on the grassy 
uplands, and game and fresh- 
water fish are abundant. The chiet 
exports are livestock, wine, oil, 
wool, leather, and paper. The 
principal towns are Pamplona, the 
capital, and Tudela. Its area is 
4,056 sq. m. Pop. 383,359. ^ 
Navarrete, Battue of. Fought 
between the English under the 
Black Prince and the Spaniards, 

April 3, 1367. _ 

The Black Prince entered Spain 
the interests of Pedro the 
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Cruel king of Castile, with some 
30,000 English, French, and mer- 
cenary troops. The Spaniards, 
under Henry of Trastamara, joined 
battle at Navarrete, a village near 
the French frontier. The English 
were in three lines, the first under 
Sir John Chandos, and they fought 
dismounted with archers on their 
flanks. The first of the Spanish 
lines, also dismounted, was under 
Du Gueschn. At first the English 
were forced back, but their archers 
came to the rescue, the prince 
hurried up his reserves, and soon 
the Spaniards were in flight, pur- 
sued by the English. The battle 
is described by Froissart. 

Nave (Lat. navis, a ship). In 
ecclesiastical architecture, the 
largest, i.e. the middle, section of a 
church divided by piers or columns 
into three parts. As such the nave 
includes the choir and the height 
of the clerestory, but when the 
choir is shut olf from the body 
of the church, it is commonly ex- 
cluded from the term nave. See 
Basilica ; Cathedral ; Choir. 

Navel. Soar in the centre of 
the abdomen, which raiirks the 
spot where the umbilioal cord 
{q.v.) has been severed at birth, 
and, in human beings, tied. 

Navicert. Permit issued in 
time of war by a blocka<ling power 
to allow legitimate cargoes to pass 
through contraband-control areas. 
Introduced by the British in 1915, 
it was, in effect, a commercial 
passport for goods, and was issued 
by British representatives before 
such goods left a neutral port of 
shipment for a neutral destination. 
Firms requiring navicerts inquired 
from the British embassy or 
legation if the proposed shipments 
would be regarded as purely 
neutral If the British roprcisonta' 
tive knew the consignoo to be 
trustworthy, and the goods as 
such did not require a British 
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export licence, a navicert was 
issued. Thus delay and inconve- 
nience in ])assing t.hrongh contra- 
band control wiTc reduced to a 
minimum. Tin* lirst navicerts of 
the Sec'oud Great War wore issued 
on Nov. 22, HKk), and were made 
available lahween the U.S.A, and 
(U'rtain neutral countries near 
GcuTixany. Navicerts wore dis- 
continued from Sept. 30, 1946. 

Navigation. Art of dirc'cting a 
ship or airc:raft from oiui position 
to anotluT and of dt'tormining its 
position at any moment. In 
marine navlgalion a chart and a 
mariiKTls compass arc required. 
Bcloi’f' the invention of the 
marincr‘'B (iompass, mariners were 
GomjH‘ll(vl to keep in sight of land. 

In ord(T to chd, ermine tins course 
betwc'on two positions, charts have 
been drawn of diih'nmt portions of 
th(‘ globe. These charts have the 
lat-itudo and longitude and the 
true or magntTic north marked on 
tlu^m. The prcsimt position of a 
vessel and tlu' one it is desired to 
reach are plotted on the chart, 
which thus gives the course to he 
made good. Tin* direction of this 
course is read off from the points 
of tile compjwis pointed on the 
chart. To disco vtT from the chart 
the course to bir steered in order to 
arrive at any dosire^l position, the 
mariner must know the position of 
his vessel In sight of land this is 
easily found by taking compass 
bearings, i.e. the direction by com- 
pa^HH of prominent objects such 
as a lighthouse, or ohuroh spire. 
The position of these objecte is 
shown on the chart. Three or more 
objects an? selectcHl, so that the 
com pass bi^arings cut one another 
at a fairly large angle when shown 
on the chart. Through each object 
on tho chart is then drawn the 
obst>rvt>d compass bewaring, and the 
point where these linos out is the 
iiosition of tho ship at the time 
of observation. 

For oxample, a mariner observes 
that the summit of a hill bears 
N.W., a ohuroh spire N. 10® W., 
and a lighthouse N. 40® E. The 
ship’s position is where the three 
lines cut shown in the 
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When out of 
sight of land, . . , 
the approxim- 
atr f)osition at 

any time can be found by calonlafc 
ing the number of nautical mil^ 
the vcBstd has travt‘llo<i along thf ' 
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lion and then plotting thiy distance 
on the chart. Snch an approximate 
position is called dead reckoning 
(D.E.). If the effects of currents 
and tidal streams, wind, weather, 
and other factors are taken into 
account, the position is called an 
estimated position (E.P.). 

The exact position of a vessel 
when out of sight of land is 
obtained by observation of the 
heavenly bodies. Observations of 
stars or planets give the most 
accurate results, and are normally 
made during the morning and 
evening twilight. Several are 
usually visible at the same 
moment, but observation is diffi- 
cult for a novice. On large air- 
craft, such observations are made 
by the navigator through a trans- 
parent cover fitted to the roof of 
the fuselage. 

A sextant and a chronometer 
showing Greenwich time, or a 
known error on Greenwich time, 
are required for taking an observa- 
tion. The altitude of the heavenly 
body is measured by the sextant 
and the time is noted at the instant 
the altitude is observed. The 
observer obtains the actual dis- 
tance of his position from the point 
where, at the instant of observation, 
an imaginary line joining the 
centre of the earth and the heaven- 
ly body cuts the earth’s surface. 
This imaginary point on the earth’s 
surface is known as the geographi- 
cal position of the heavenly body. 
The observer then knows that he 
is on a circle whose centre is the 
geographical position of the body 
observed, and whose arcual radius 
is the observed altitude. Another 
circle can be drawn for an- 
other star ob- 
served simul- 
taneously, or 
for the same 
body after an 
interval of 
time. The 
ship’s posi- 
tion is then 
at one of the 
points of in- 
tersection of 
the circles. 

In practice 



Navigation. Diagram 
showing the geogra- 
phical positions X,Y, 
of two heavenly 
bodies, and A, B, the 
points of intersection 
of circles giving the 
position of a ship. 


it is not usually 
possible to draw the circles owing 
to the excessive length of the radii, 
so the following method is adopted. 
The altitude is observed at any 
moment and the Greenwich time 
noted. The D.R. position is calcu- 
lated at this moment. Supposing 
the ship to be at the T),R. position, 
the altitude of the heavenly body 
observed can bo calculated tngono- 
metrically, as can also the direc- 
tion, i,R. the bearing by compass. 


'Thus three factors arc known : 
[a) The observed altitude, which 
must be correct, as the observer 
has measured it with his sextant. 
[h) The calculated altitude which 
is only correct provided the ship 
is in the D.R. position, (c) The 
direction of the heavenly iDody. 
The T).R. position. is put on the 
chart and through this position 
the direction of the heavenly body 
is drawn. The difference between 
the observed and calculated alti- 
tudes is noted, and from this on 
the chart the true position is 
obtained, drawing what are Icnown 
as position lines. This method is 
that commonly used by mariners. 

Navigating in tlie air is in 
general similar to that of naviga- 
ting a ship, but is iiiffucnced by a 
number of differing conditions. 
Air speeds are much higher than 
sea speeds, and great rapidity 
and accuracy are required. The 
air navigator does not have to 
consider dangers compai*able with 
rocks and shoals ; consequently the 
seaman’s need for accuracy of 
position is not so important for an 
aircraft ; on the other hand, a 
greater degree of accuracy of time 
IS essential in the air. The effect 
of wind on an aircraft is similar to 
that of tides and currents on a 
ship, both producing angles of 
drift ; but in the case of aircraft a 
much greater displacement off 
course is effected in a given time. 
The principal instruments used in 
aircraft navigation are : compass, 
drift indicator, directional gyro, 
and calculator for the vector 
triangle — these ensure the desired 
course being maintained ; air speed 
computer, air speed indicator, 
sight for observation of ground 
speed, which, used in conjunction 
with the altimeter and height 
computor, enable the height of the 
ground above sea level to bo 
computed from the map — thes(i 
instruments determim^ distance 
run ; a compass for observation of 
bearings or fixing the direction of 
objects the position of whicli is 
]<iK)wn and reeognr/.able from the 
map, altimeter for determining 
the altitude of the aircraft above 
ground level, sextant for observing 
the sun, moon, and stars, so fixing 
geographical position ; a watch to 
give the exact G.M.T. of the 
astronomical and observational 
tables — these fix the position of 
the aircraft. Both ships and 
aircraft use radio direction-finding 
for establishing position, but such 
instruments require the coopera- 
tion of land or shore stations. 
Position can also be established by 
radar (< 7 .?x), which is playing an 


jiuToasing part in nioch'ni naviga- 
tion. Radio and radar aids have 
the great advantage of being 
available throughout the day and 
night and arc unaffected by 
weather conditions. 

Navigation of land veliicles, 
which was a feature of the mechan- 
ised operations in the desert in the 
iSecond Great AVar, is generally 
done by means of map and 
compass. It is much more simple 
than air or sea navigation, as there 
arc usually recognizable land- 
marks to assist in fixing position. 
ConsuJl : The Complete Observer’s 
Astro-Navigation, F. Chichester, 
3944 : The Theory of Navigation, 
W. Alexander, 1944 ; Elementary 
Marine Navigation, S. Walling and 
J. Hill, 1944 ; A History of Air 
Navigation, A. Hughes, 1946 ; 
Admiralty Manual of Navigation, 
published annually. 

Navigation Acts . Term applied 
to a number of enactments de- 
signed to regidate shipping to the 
advantage of British ships. Such 
legislation is to be found in the 
reigns of Richard IT, Henry VII, 
and Elizabeth 1, but CromweU’s 
Navigation Act of 1651 was the 
first comprehensive enactment. 
This Act, directed against the very 
profitable Dutch carrying trade, 
refused admission into English 
ports of all goods not carried in 
English ships, or in the ships of 
the country of origin, while Enghsh 
goods could be exported only in 
English vessels. It benefited 
English shipping, but it raised the 
price of imports and caused a war 
with the Dutch. Enactments in 
1660 and 1663 forbade colonial 
trade to any but English ships, a 
restriction destined to be a great 
source of trouble with the Amer- 
ican colonies. The Acts were 
eompletely repealed in 1849, and 
in 3 854 even the coastwise trade 
was thrown open. 

Navigators’ Islands. Original 
name of the islands in the Pacific 
Ocean now known as the Samoan 
Group [q.v.). They were so named 
by their discoverer, Louis Antoine 
de Bougainville, 1768. 

Naville, Ebouari) Henrt 
(1844-1926). Swiss Egyptologist. 
Born at Geneva, June 14, 1844, he 
studied in Geneva, London, Paris, 
and Berlin. In 1869 he proceeded 
to Egypt, where from ] 883 onwards 
he carried out important excava- 
tions, partly on behalf of the 
Egypt Exy)]oration Fund. They 
included the store-city of Pithom, 
Goshen, the city of Onias, and the 
two funerary temples of Deir El- 
Bahari. English translations of 
his works inedude Ardiaeology 
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of the Old Testament ; Was the 
Old Testament written Hebrew . 
He died at Geneva, Switzerland, 
Oct. 17, 1926. 

Navsari or Nosaei. Town of 
Bombay, India, in the district ol 
Surat. It stands on the left bank 
of the river Puma, 149 m. N. ol 
Bombav, and can be reached by 
smaU ships. It is also on the rly. 
linking Bombay with Surat and 
Baroda, The Zoroastrian priest- 
hood of the Parsees receive their 
initiation and training at Navsari. 
which has been a centre of the Par- 
sees since their arrival in India. 

Pop. (1951) 44,663. 

Navvy. Name applied to a 
labourer employed on road making 
or other digging operations. The 
word is an abbreviation of navi- 
gator, the term applied in the late 
ISth and early 19th centuries to a 
labourer employed in digging 
canals. It w^as later applied to un- 
skilled labourers on roads and rail- 
ways. A steam navv^' is a machine 
for digging. See Excavator. 

Navy (Lat. navis, ship). Term 
used for the collection of men and 
ships that form the force a country 
maintains for fighting at sea. 
Originally it described all a 
nation’s vessels, whether used for 
trade or warfare. At the present 
day, practically every country 
which has a seaboard has a navy, 
although a number of them are of 
little value as fighting units. 

The first navy of note was that 
of Athens, although as early as 
664 B.c. both Corinth and Corcyra 
had fleets of fighting ships, as a 
little later had nearly all the little 
states of Greece. The Persians and 
Egyptians had fleets about this 
time, and the battle of Salamis was 
fought in 480 b.c. between the 
Persians and a navy composed of 
ships supplied by Athens and her 
allies. The Athenian navy, which 
owed much to Themistocles, ap- 
pears to have been well organized, 
with an efficient and trained per- 
sonnel, and its services to Athens 
and her allies during the Pelopon- 
nesian War gave the world its first 
great lesson in the value of sea 
power. Unlike the European 
navies of the 16th century, it was a 
collection of vessels, the long ships, 
maintained by the state solely for 
fightmg purposes, not one assem- 
bled hastily “from various ports and 
owners to meet an emergency. 

Rome and Carthage had each a 
navy of considerable size, and one 
was established for the eastern 
empire. Much of their work con- 
sisted in the suppression of pirates, 
who then, as later, swarmed in the 
Mediterranean. Partly for the 


same reason navies were main- 
tained by Venice, Genoa, and 
other trading states. The later 
navies of modern European pow- 
ers arose from the few vessels 
maintained by the sovereigns. 
Spain had, early, a considerable 
navy, while England and tru 
Dutch republic soon made reputa- 
tions on the sea. Scotland and 
France were among other countries 
that possessed small royal navies 
in the 15th century, as did Portu- 
gal and Denmark. 8oniewhat 
later, Frederick William laid the 
foundation of the navy of Prussia, 
and Peter the Great rendered a lik(' 
service to Russia. 

From Merchantman to Warship 

There was in early navies no 
sharp distinction betu'een a war- 
ship and a merchantman. I he 
merchantman wms, of necessity, 
always ready to fight, and tlu^ navy 
was simply a collection of t}ies(\ 
after extra men and arms had Ix'tm 
provided, reinforced perhaps by a 
few vessels built more especially 
for fighting purposes. In tin* I8th^ 
century navies came to consist ol 
.ships built solely for fighting, an<l 
it was such that fought the battles 
of the Napoleonic period. 

For many years after Trafalgar 
there was little change in the (‘ssim- 
tials of the world’s navies, but in 
the second half of the 19th cemtury 
began the evolution of the modcun 
navy and of spcciali.sed vessels. 

As regards navies in gcmeral bf'- 
fore the First Great War, tlui 
tendency was to look at them frotu 
the point of view of ndativc' 
strength. T'he British navy Itad 
long been unquestionably strongcu 
than any other taken singly, but 
its directors were forced to 
consider the possibility of a com- 
bination against it. Udiiis w'as 
evolved the two-power standard, 
i.e.. the theory that the British 
navy should bo e({ual to the next- 
two combined. T}u‘ tAVO-])ow(T 
standard was maintained tigainst 
Prance and Russia, but the rapid 
growth of the German navy im- 
perilled it. 

After the First Great War the' 
principal naval powers made 
plans for maintaining greatly ex- 
panded fleets, and the end of 
hostilities had loft Great Britain 
and the U.S.A. with large numbers 
of new warships of all types laid 
down during the war. Eventually, 
however, a series of iTitomational 
treaties, of which the Washington 
agreement of 1922 was the first, 
restricted building, particularly in 
heavy categories, sneh as battle- 
ships and cruisers. These treaties 
gave the U.K. and the U.8.A. 


parity, the next strongest fleet 
being the Japanese on a ratio of 
five to throe. 

Although they did much to 
stem naval eompc'tition, the terms 
of the agiHM'ments led to con- 
siderable ill-will among the signa- 
tories ; notably, between "the 
U.K., the U.S,.\., and France on 
the one hand and Italy and Japan 
on ih(' otlu'r. IVToreover, as was 
later proved, the n'strictions were 
deliberat('ly ('vaded, especially by 
Japan. By the Vt'rsailb's Treaty, 
Germany was forbid (h'n to build 
or maintain warships in (‘xeess of 

10,000 tons, or any submarines. 
With the establishment of the 
Nazi regiuK', tlu'sc' stipulations 
wer(' ojx'idy disregarded, and even 
tiie HO-ealh'd pofiktd hattk'ships of 

10.000 tons were, in fact, nearer 

1.5.000 tons. 

Importance ol the Battleship 

I)evefopiu(‘nt of the submarine 
in tlu' First Great. War had sug- 
gested that- tlie tlay of the big 
liattleship was ovi'r, hut new 
underwater (l<*f(‘n(*(‘S n'stored the 
capital slop's importance*, and in 
the Second Gr(*at War it was still 
a decusivt' faet-or in naval war- 
fare'. Aircraft- were* little used in 
th(' h’irst Gnuit War, but later 
the* (l(‘v<‘lopin<*nt of the ship- 
borne hombc'i' and t Drpc'do-earrying 
aeroi)laiu‘ insfiircsl a geiuTal belief 
that tin's batth'ship could not 
survive; air attack. Here, again, 
(*v(‘nts disproved theory, and 
battleships <)p<*rat(‘d <‘f!ic;iently and 
decisively <'ven in narrow waters, 
Hiu’h as tin* Mediti'rranean, pro- 
vi<led IIh'v thein.selves had air 
cover. Tin* battleshi}) and the 
aircraft carrii'r, in fact, became 
comph-mentary. 

iiccauHc of the lU'cessity of 
sailing in <'onvoy, modern navies 
are ohligf'd to d(;vote much of 
their total tonnage t-o small escort 
vc;KHels. Navit's and m(*re-antile 
marines in wartinu* now' form 
almost a singh^ service. In Great 
Britain this Inun raised the status 
of the Tuerenntile niariiu', a fact 
recognized by officially designating 
it the Merchant- Navy. As a result 
of exp('rfi*nee gained in tin* Second 
(Ireat War, merchantmen reverted 
in some ways tt> the type existing 
until the beginning of the 19th 
century, R'ing heavily armed, 
many of them performing the 
functions of warships ; some even 
carried th<ur own fight-er aircraft 

Comparativo naval strength waa 
radically altensi os a n^sult of th^ 
Second (treat War, In 1939 the 
British navy was by a oonsider* 
abb; margin the most powerful 
afloat. By the end of hostilities. 
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Italy, Germany, and Japan had 
ceased to bo of any naval conse- 
quence, while Great Britain drasti- 
cally reduced her fleet. The 
U.S.A. had built great numbers of 
warships of all types during 1938- 
45, and although she too de- 
mobilised many ships and per- 
sonnel, she was in 1958 the world's 
dominant naval power. 

Development of guided missiles, 
atomic weapons, and nuclear sub- 
marines in the 19o0s revolutionised 
the type of ship upon which naval 
strength was based. The aircraft 
carrier, the fast anti-submarine 
frigate, and the convoy escort 
became the backbone of sea 
power. The capital ship was 
rendered obsolete, and in 1958 the 
R.N. had one only, and that in 
reserve. Of the great powers only 
the U.S.A. retained one in com- 
mission, chiefly for prestige. A navy 
ceased to be regarded as a fleet and 
was organized into groups of small 
warships, none above cruiser 
category, each centred around an 
aircraft carrier. The groups had 
their supply ships attached so that 
in the event of the destruction of 
land bases by nuclear attack they 
could refuel, re-arm, and revictual 
at sea. Bee Royal Navy. CotmiiU 
Brassey’sNaval Annual, 1886, foil. ; 
All the World’s Fighting IShips, 
Jane, 1898, foil. 

Navy Board. Former depart- 
ment of the British naval adminis- 
tration. It dated from the reign of 
Henry VIII, and was that part of 
the board of admiralty responsible 
for civil administration, including 
the work of shipbuilding, dock- 
yards, etc., as distinct from the 
office of lord high admiral. The or- 
ganization was changed from time 
to time, but the divided control 
w^as maintained. Samuel Pepys 
(g.r.) was secretary to the Navy 
Board 1665-1679. In 1683 the work 
of victualling the fleet was taken 
from the navy board. In 1831 
the navy board and the victualling 
board were abolished as distinct 
departments, and came under the 
direct control of the admiralty, 
8ee Admiralty, Board of. 

Navy League. British society 
founded in 1895 for the purpose of 
arousing and maintaining interest 
m the navy. The league is respon- 
sible for the organization of the 
Sea Cadet Corps {q.v.). It publishes 
a monthly journal The Navy. Its 
office is at Grand Buildings, Trafal- 
gar Square, London, S.VV.l. 

Navy List. Official handbook 
of the British navy. First issued 
in 1814, it was published monthly 
until the Second Great War. It 
gave the names of all officers in the 


different branches of the service, 
and also the names of all H.M. 
ships and their stations. A quar- 
terly edition contained full in- 
formation about admiralty depart- 
ments, in addition to details in the 
monthly lists. The monthly and 
quarterly lists ceased to be on 
public sale in Sept., 1939. An 
abbreviated annual list, available 
to the public from 1949, gives 
details of R.N. promotions and 
appointments. 

Navy Week. IVeek during 
which the public are allowed to 
inspect British worships at certain 
homo ports. In 1928 a committee 
of naval officers and men received 
Admiralty authority to hold a 
wreck’s public display of naval 
activities at Portsmouth, Ply- 
mouth, and Chatham, the proceeds 
to be allocated among naval chari- 
ties. In 1932 a permanent execu- 
tive staff -was formed. With the 
exception of these salaried posts, 
Navy Week is on a strictly volun- 
tary basis. It is generally observed 
in the first W'eek in August, to 
coincide with the dockyard holi- 
day, and realizes an average of 
£25,000 from the three ports ; 
part goes to a trust fund, the re- 
mainder to naval hospitals and 
orphanages. Interrupted by the 
Second Great War, Navy "Week 
was revived in 1948. 

Nawanagar. Former princely 
state of India. It occupied the 
N.W. of the Kathiawar peninsula, 
with a coast-line on the Gulf of 
Outch and the Little Rann of 
Cutch, and had an area of 3,791 
sq. m. It >vas the leading state 
among those which m 1948 
merged to form 8aurashtra (itself 
absorbed in Bombay in 1956). 
The cricketer Ranjitsinhji {q.v.) 
was maharaja of Nawanagar. 

Its capital was Jamnagar, a city 
and port on the Gulf of Cutch, 160 
m. 'W.S.W. of Ahmadabad, also 
sometimes called Nawanagar ; it 
has cloth factories and a pearl 
fishery, and is the h.q. of the dis- 
trict of Halar. Pop. (1951) 104,419. 

Naxos OR Naxia. Largest island 
of the Cyclades group, in the 
Grecian Archipelago. It has a 
length of 21 m. and a breadth of 
15 m. ; area about 175 sq. m. 
It is mountainous, picturesque, 
and fertile, its highest point being 
Mt. Zea, 3,300 ft. It is noted 
for wine, and also produces cere- 
als, olive oil, fruit, cotton, and 
emery. Its marble quarries have 
been worked since the 6th cent- 
ury B.o. The capital is Naxos, a 
seaport on the N.W. coast ; it has 
an old castle, a remnant of the 
Venetian period. Colonised by 


lonians, about 1000 B.C., it suf- 
fered in the Persian wars. Off 
Naxos, 376 b.c., the Athenians 
utterly defeated the Spartans m a 
naval engagement. It was cap- 
tured by the Turks 1566. 

Nayanagar. See Beawar. 

Naya Paisa (Hind., new piece). 
Coin introduced in India in 1957 
when that country adopted a deci- 
mal coinage. A rupee is worth 100 
naye paise. 

Nayar or Nair. People of the 
Malabar coast, S. India. The 
Narae of Pliny, living between 
Point Dely and Cape Comorin, they 
number approximately 1,000,000. 
A communitv rather than a caste, 
with exogamoiis clans, they retain 
various matriarchal customs, ma- 
trilineal descent, and a form of 
union, sambandham, which in- 
volves no marital obligation and 
no dowry. This received govern- 
ment recognition in 1896. 

Nayarit. State of Mexico, on 
the Pacific coast backed by the 
Sierra de Navarit. The chief river 
is the Santiago or Rio Grande de 
Lerma. The principal products are 
wheat, sugar, tobacco, coffee, and 
palm oil ; gold, silver, and lead are 
mined. Tepic is the capital. Area 
11,300 sq. m. Pop. (1950) 290,124. 

Nazarene. Term used in the 
N.T. In Matt. 2, v. 23, it is said 
that Joseph went and dwelt in a 
city called Nazareth, “ that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophets, that He {i.e. the 
Messiah) should be called a 
Nazarene.” The particular words 
spoken by the prophets have not 
been preserved in the O.T. as we 
have it, unless the writer in some 
way identifies Nazarene with Naza- 
rite {cf. Judges 13, v. 5, “ the child 
shall be a Nazarite, and shall begin 
to save Israel ”). In any case, in 
Matt. 2 the primary meaning of 
Nazarene is taken to be “ a 
dweller in Nazareth,” and Jesus is 
often so described (Mark 1, v. 24 ; 
Luke 18, V. 37 ; John 19, v. 19 ; 
Acts 3, 6, etc. ). Nazareth being 

a small place, the term Nazarene 
was sometimes, though not always, 
used in scorn. At Antioch the first 
Christians were called Nazarenes, 
and they continued to be so called 
by the Jews (Acts 11, v. 26). In 
Acts 24, V. 5, S. Paul is called “ a 
ring-leader of the sect of the 
Nazarenes.” 

The term Nazarene was applied 
to a group of German religious 
painters of the early 19th century. 
See Overheck, F. 

Nazareth. Town in Galilee, 
situated on the slope of a hill half- 
way between the Lake of Galilee 
and the sea. Now known as 
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J£n-Nasira, it is famed as the early 
home of Christ, and the surround^ 
ing district is notably fertile. 
Nazareth was occupied by British 
farces, Sept, 20, 191$. Pop. 14,200. 

OR Nazirites. Word 
meaning separated, and applied 
to certain Jews. These devoted 
themselves to the service of God, 
abstained from wine and all pro- 
ducts of the grape, allowed their 
hair to grow long, and avoided 
contact with dead bodies. Samson 
and Join: the Baptist were con- 
secrated Nazarites from their 
birth ; but as a rule the vow was 
only temporary, usually taken for 
a month, at the termination of 
which period certain sacrifices 
were offered, and the head was 
ceremonially shaved. The Law of 
Moses prescribed certain regula- 
tions concerning it (Niuu. 6), 

Naze, The. Headland of Essex, 
England, 5 m. S. of Harwich, 8ee 
Walton-on-the-Naze. 

Na2iJ^uddj^, Khwaja (b, 
1894). Pakistan politician. Born 
at Dacca, July 19, 1894, he was 
educated at Cambridge, became a 
barrister-at-law, and had a success- 
ful political career in Bengal, 
where he was successively minister 
of education, home minister, and 
chief minister. He became a lead- 
ing member of the Muslim league, 
Knighted 1934, be joined vdth 
other Mushm leaders in their re- 
nunciation of British titles in 1946. 
On the formation of Pakistan in 
1947 he became prime minister of 
E. Bengal prov. Second gov.- 
general of PaJdstam 1 948-^5 1, he 
was then prime miirister for two 
years until dismissed (for “ im 
efficiency ”) by his successor in the 
governor-generalship. 

Nazism OR National Social- 
[SM. Political movement m Ger- 


many, 1923-4:'), which had oif- 
shouts in sonic neighbouring coun- 
tries. One of the many local 
pob'tieal groups that aT-o.si‘ after 
Germany’s defeat in 1918 was a 
so-called German w'orkers’ party, 
formed 1919, in the back room 
of a Munich beerhouwu Hitl(‘r, 
demobilised and unemployi'd, was 
being used at this time as a spy 
and (Ujent provocuteur to vvatc-h 
subversive movenieuts after th(‘ 
yanguinaiy suppression of an 
attempt at fanning a Bavarian 
soviet republic. He found (he 
German workers’ party receptive 
of his ideas and oratory, joined it 
as member No. 7, and helped to 
build it up into a noisy, violently 
revolutionary and aggrcHsivi' poli- 
tical organization. On July 29, 
1921, he took the place of the 
former chairman, Drexler, re- 
named the party Natumahozial^ 
isiische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei 
(N.S.D.A.P,, National Boeialist 
German Workers’ Party), and pro- 
claimed the principle of the 
Filhrer : one man in supreme 
authority, to whom unflinching 
fealty was sworn by all his followers. 

Hitler also advocated a mili- 
tary discipline, and racialism —a 
violent, primitive anti-Hemitism 
coupled with exaggerated praisi* 
of the German, or Nordic, “ master 
race.” A number of other princi- 
ples compiled in 19j27 in the party's 
programme written by OottfrieMf 
Peeler were dropped when the 
Nazis assumed power. 

Ill foreign polities throe main 
ideas soon emerged from the rather 
imhulous demands and promises 
by ^ wffiich Hitler inspired hh 
audience : abolition of the ‘‘ en- 
forced ” Versaillote treaty, which 
he described as unfair, signed by 
traitors, and at pistol-point ; 


iiogatfoii of all paedist movenientfi 
in rind ing tlu' Lcagiu' of Nations 
as contrary to tin' heroic founda- 
tion ot all lilc and progress; and 
.mqiii.sition by tlii' sword (since 
there was no other way) of 
Lrhoisra/on (living space) in the 
mist for tJi(' Gt'rman piaijile. With 
these ambitions, tiie Munich Nad 
party found, at an early date, 
allies and coidialernti's in a similar 
I'xtrenudy nationalistic and anti- 
Semitic movement among diehard 
enns(M-\atives in N, Germany, the 
Df/ilsrhvt Jkisrfir Frvikdhpmidy 
estahlislu'd 1920; lurtlua-, Hitler 
gaimal th(‘ support of Ludendorff. 
J’hoiigh noisy in tluar attacks on 

Marxists ” and otlu'r siqiportera 
of the Weimar riqmhlic, those 
parties liad a membership counted 
at best by tens of thousands ; and 
many who went to hear Hitler’s 
spiu'elies, now in larger boer-crilars 
siicli as tlu‘ famous Hofbriiuhaus, 
did so lor amuserntmt. 

The Munich "Putsch” 

'Th(‘ grave crisis, however, 
through wliitdi Germany went in 
1923, whim astronomic inflation 
d(‘j)rived millions of their savings 
and turned the betha- part of the 
middle classes, virtually overnight, 
into proletarians, was the party’s 
opportunity, A conflict arose in 
Sept., 1923, between the Bavarian 
general .state commissioner von 
Knhr ami the Hcdch in Berlin; 
am! in the night of Nov. 8-9, 
1923, ffith'r undertook a “putsch” 
by which ho hojR'd to bring the 
military contingent of Bavarm 
over to his side, and to march with 
it to Berlin to overthrow the 
government. The military com- 
mander, (hTHM’al von Lobhow, and 
von Kahr, both of whom he had 
forr-ed to bo present at his pubKo 
announcement, doKerrivl him, how- 
ever, and the troops were ordered 
to firi' upon the dernonfitratomj, 
a.t whoKo homl were Hitler and 
Liidondorfr, Gooring ami other 
loaders. Hitler oscafied, 14ofhis 
followers di©{b Ludendodf and 
many fithors were an'ested, the 
party was dissolved. Hitler, 
captured later and sentenckl to 
five years in Ija.ndK|>erg fortrcfiS, 
was relcttHfM after less than a year 
uf)on his ploclgc never to try Sfegal 
means again. During this inteth- 
mont, which Iwi shared with W 
young friend, tho blindly devoted' 
Rudolf Hess, ho diotatdd to HeSt 
the lKK>k Mein Kampf, thft hthlt 
of the Naaift. 

Whilo ho waft in prison, 
remnauti of hi# party morgod tdhb ; 
the N, (ierman ra<sbili#t moyeipjat /' 
to form tb© \ 
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Strasser, one of Hitler’s earliest 
lieutenants, Ludendorff, and the 
former conservative von Grate, 
[n that guise the Nazis contested, 
for the first time, a national 
election on May 24, 1924, and 
won 32 seats out of a total of 472. 
In the following election, Dec. 7, 
1924, they held only 14 seats out 
of a total of 493. Released from 
Landsberg, Hitler re-established 
his own party m Feb., 1925, under 
its old name ; Ludendorff broke 
with him, but most of the Reichs- 
tag members joined Hitler’s Nazi 
party. This had adopted the red 
flag with the swastika, and the 
brown shirt ; badges and ranks 
were introduced among the d.A. 
{Sturm - Abteihmgeti), originally 
simplv defence groups for the pre- 
lection of Nazi meeting-places 
against intruding and aggressive 
political adversaries. 

Toleration by tbe Army 

This development of a ])ara- 
military organization, while pro- 
voking severe criticism from abroad 
and repressive measures by the 
Berlin govt., w'as a clever move 
devised and organized by the 
retired captain Ernst Rohm, one 
of Hitler’s earliest backers. For 
it secured benevolent toleration of 
the movement by the Reichswehr 
generals, who saw in it a useful 
reservoir of future conscripts, and 
enthusiastic support from millions 
of the impoverished middle class, 
and unemployed youngsters of the 
worldng class who, in the primitive 
uniform of the Hitler army -with 
its stripes and badges, overcame 
the sense of inferiority provoked 
in them by increasing shabbiness 
of their clothes and their hopeless 
search for work. In the next 
general election. May 10, 1928, 
however, the Nazis secured only 
12 of 491 seats. Their press cam- 
paign, from 1922 onwards, by the 
Volkischer Beobachter in Munich, 
directed by Hitler, edited by 
Rosenberg ; from 1925 by the 
lUustrierte Beobachter, edited by 
Wilhelm Weiss, Hkewise in Munich; 
and from 1926 by the Berlin 
Angriff, edited by Goebbels, 
shocked the bulk of German 
readers by its recklessness ; as 
did their public demonstrations 
and brawls with socialists, com- 
munists, etc., their brutality, and 
their increasing use of deadly 
weapons. 

This last was the chief result of 
the creation, in 1925, of the S.S. 
{Schutz-Stajfeln), protective squads 
— a physical Hite of the S.A. clad 
in black, and assigned as body- 
guards to Hitler and other leaders 
of the party, later to be developed 


by Himmler as pretonams, political 
police, and executioners of the 
regime. But late in 1 929 Dr. 
Alfred Hugenberg, leader of the 
Denisclinationale ( con ser vati ves ) , 
signed with Hitler a demand for a 
plebiscite against the Young plan 
{q.v.), and in so doing signed the 
death sentence of his, previously 
the second strongest, party. The 
demand for a plebiscite failed, but 
many who had previously been 
conservatives now joined the Nazi 
party. The world economic crisis, 
with its disastrous repercussions in 
Germany, hkewise favoured the 
Nazis, and wdien Briining’s nenv 
cabinet, lacking a stable ma.jority 
and backed reluctantly hv Hinden- 
burg, dissolved parliament and 
held another election on Hept. 14, 
1930, the Nazis entered the 
Riflehstag a.s the second stronge.A 
gi'oup with 107 seats out of 577. 
State elettions in 4’huringia 
{see Friek, W.) and m Brunswick 
had already opened the door for 
some of their leaders. 

The Election oi 1932 

The chancii to test the jiower 
of their “■ totalitarian ” claim 
against the established powers in 
the Reich offered itself in the 
presidential election of 1932. In 
the first poll Hitler, made eligible 
by a trick, ivon 11*3 out of 37'7 
million votes ; in the second 
13*4 out of 36*5 million. He was 
defeated by Hindenburg. Drastic 
measures to prevent another Hitler 
putsch followed ; S.A. and S.S., 
as well as the Hitler Youth, an 
organization imbuing boys be- 
tween 14 and 18 with the Nazi 
idea, were suppressed. Two months 
later, when Papen had succeeded 
Briining, all these interdicts were 
cancelled, and a compromise with 
Hitler — himself bent upon gaining 
absolute power — was sought. An 
election on July 31, 1932, gave 
230 out of 608 seats to the Nazis, 
now by far the strongest group in 
parliament, Goering becoming its 
speaker ; yet, on Aug. 13, in a 
conference with Hitler, Hinden- 
burg refused to entrust “ that 
Bohemian lance-corporal ” with the 
task of forming a cabinet. When 
Papen resigned, in Nov., his War 
minister General von Schleicher 
succeeded him and tried to win 
the backing of the still powerful 
trade unions ; aware of their 
serious financial difficulties, he had 
dwindling confidence in the Nazis. 

Papen and hiS friends in in- 
dustry and high finance, still 
hoping to exploit Hitler for their 
own ends, supplied him with 
millions in this crisis (though 
another election on Nov. 6 reduced 


the Nazi.s’ seats to 196). and in- 
trigues in Hindenburg’s circle 
against Schleicher paved the way 
ior the Fiihrcfs success. On 
Jan. 30, 1933, he was entrusted by 
Hindenburg with the formation 
of a cabinet, which would, it was 
understood, be a coalition of the 
bourgeois parties, with Papen a- 
vice-chancellor and wire-puller. 

Nazism in Practice 

A great torch-procession of 
brown- and black-shirts, singing 
their blood-curdling battle-songs, 
inaugurated the regime which, 
without delay, began to put into 
practice the " philosophy ” laid 
down for it by Hitler and Rosen- 
berg : (1) the disfranchisement, 

deprivation of rights and pro- 
perty, and eventual elimination, of 
the Jews ; (2) the abolition of 

democratic or other electoral in- 
stitutions ; (3) the ‘‘stabilisation” 
of the peasantry by making their 
property inalienable by sale and 
indivisible (the blood and soil ” 
policy) ; (4) the abolition of Ger- 
many’s federal institutions, and 
the introduction of centralised 
government vith provincial gov- 
ernors — Gauleiter, or Staithalter — 
in the former Lander : (5) the 

abolition of traditional law, and 
its replacement by sound popular 
feelings,” i.e. Nazi arbitrary 
power ; (6) the suppression of 

freedom of thought, speech, press, 
worship ; (7) the creation, in the 
guise of employment for some 
seven million unemployed, of an 
ever increasing army, and a huge 
armament industry ; (8) com- 

pulsory enrolment of children of 
both sexes from the age of 6 into 
Nazi training formations ; (9) the 
ehmination, by way of concentra- 
tion camps, sterilisation, and pro- 
gressively more drastic means, of ail 
anti-social elements” — especially 
political opponents of the Nazis ; 
(10) corporate organization, under 
appointed Filhrers, of aU branches 
of professional, economic, intel- 
lectual, artistic, etc. activity. 

Fake elections and plebiscites, 
gradual suppression of all other 
parties, followed. It was im- 
possible for anybody to secure 
work unless he belonged to a 
subsidiary organization of the 
party. Nearly every public office 
was duplicated by the creation of 
a corresponding party authority 
from the Reich cabinet down- 
wards, so that the real power was 
exercised not by the state but by 
the party officials. Adversaries 
or potential adversaries, besides 
being imprisoned, killed, or driven 
into exile, were deprived of their 
possessions by a cunningly devised 
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system of currency regulations 
that enforced the sale to the 
partv or its minions — of ail their 
possessions or credits for a frac- 
tion of their value. The currency 
was manipulated also to provide 
cheap travel in Germany for 
foreigners, who often thus became 
accessible to Nazi propaganda, 
and to get foreign foodstuffs and 
raw materials at a favourable rate 
of exchange. Yet the systern, 
after exploiting all such possi- 
bilities, could prolong a semblance 
of success and prosperity only 
by successful wars of aggression : 
a fact cynically revealed by Hitler 
in Mein Hampf, though then 
ridiculed by many in Germany 
and abroad, 

Nazism borrowed the^ Fuhrer 
principle, the coloured shirts, and 
the salute by outstretched arm 
from Italy’s fascism ; the secret 
police (GcAetwe Stcuits-P oliz&iy 
abbreviated Gestapo) from the 
Bolshevist O.G.P.U. or its tsarist 
predecessor, the Ochrana ; the 
chosen people theory, raciahsm, 
from Jewish history ; the claim of 
infalhbility and a number of 
rituals, from the Il,C. church ; the 
“ Nordic ” obsession from French 
authors such as Gobineau and 
Vacher de Lapouge, and the 
British renegade Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain. Even the name of 
the party was borrowed from an 
earher Austrian group which 
stood for anti-Semitism and re- 
union with the Reich, but was not 
totalitarian. An anti- capitalist 
trend, originally represented by 
some of Hitler’s closest collabora- 
tors — e.g. the brothers Strasser— 
was dropped when success 
approached in 1930 ; its advocates 
were killed in the famous “purge” 
of June 30, 1934. A huge litera- 
ture, forced into circulation for 
the benefit of the party and its 
leading members (Hitler, Goering, 
Goebbels, Rosenberg, Ley, Darr6) 
attempted to present national 
socialism as a workable, system- 
atic, and complete political thesis. 

The number of party members 
was usually overrated ; not in- 
cluding the members of affiliated 
professional organizations, obliga- 
tory for nearly everybody in 
Germany, they were at the end of 
1925,27,117; 1926,49,523; 1927, 
72,590; 1928, 108,717; 1929, 

178,426; 1930, 389,000; 1931, 
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members of the Nazi party who 
had been more than nominal 
participants in its activities should 
be removed from public and semi- 
public office and from positions of 
responsibility in important private 
undertakings. The AUied control 
council in Berlin issued a proclama- 
tion Sept. 25 including an article 
“ completely and finally ” abolish- 
ing the National Socialist party 
and all its organs. The Nazi party 
was not tried by the international 
court at Nuremberg, but four of its 
organizations, the leadership corps, 
the Gestapo and SicheTheitsdienst 
(S.-D.), the S.S., and the S.A., 
were indicted as criminal, all 
except the S.A. being declared 
guilty. Sept. 30, 1946. 

Allied tribunals, and later, on 
the Germans’ own initiative, 
German tribunals, were set up in 
each of the Allied zones to try 
alleged Nazis. 

The French suspended all trials 
of mere followers in Nov., 1947. 
In the British zone denazification 
came officially to an end on Jan. 1, 
1948 : 2,144,022 persons out of a 
pop. of 22 million had been 
screened ; 347,667 removed from 
their posts. In the U.S. zone, 
proceedings against Germans born 
since Jan. 1, 1919, except members 
of the criminal organizations, 
were suspended, May 3, 1947, at 
which date 3,330,557 Germans had 
been examined, and 251,845 sen- 
tenced. In the Russian zone, the 
denazification tribunals were dis- 
solved on April 10. 

After their acquittal by the 
international court at Nuremberg, 
Fritsche, Papen, and Schacht were 
re-arrested and sentenced as major 
Nazi offenders, the first two bv 
a German denazification court 
[S'pruc'hkammer) at Nuremberg to 
9 and 8 jmars respectively in a 
labour camp ; the third at Stutt- 
gart to 8 years. After appeals and 
retrials, Schacht was acquitted, 
and Fritsche and Papen were later 
set free on compassionate grounds. 
As late as 1949-50 certain Gaulei- 
ters and heads of Nazi party 
organizations were still ■ being 
discovered in hiding, but in general 
denazification was considered to 
have been completed. In tlie 
Russian zone there was a series of 
amnesties for former Nazis ; many 
joined the Communist party. 

A recrudescence of the Nazi 
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m 1949 55^ p.c. At the time of 
the federal election of I949 
several quasi-Nazi parties began 
to appear, but pro-Nazi activities 
remained clandestine. 

Nazrana OR Nazar. Term com- 
monly used in India for a cere- 
monial present, especially one 
given by an inferior to a superior. 
The word properly means a vow 
or votive offering, and the root 
may be seen in the name of the 
Hebrew devotees, the Nazarites. 
Other forms of the word are nuz- 
zerand and nuzzer. 

Neagh. Lough or lake of N. Ire- 
land. In the prov. of Ulster, it is 
bordered by the counties of Antrim, 
Londonderry, Tyrone, Armagh, 
and Down. It is the most extensive 
sheet of fresh water in the United 
Kingdom, and measures IS m. in 
length and 10 m. in breadth ; its 
greatest depth is 102 ft. Numerous 
rivers feed the lake, the largest of 
which are the Black water and the 
Upper Bann, while the Lower Bann 
discharges its surplus waters into 
the Atlantic Ocean. There is canal 
communication between the lough 
and Belfast, Newry, and Lough 
Erne. Pron. Nay. 

Neagle, Anna. Professional 
name of a British actress. Mar- 
jorie Robertson, sister of the singer 

Stuart Robert- 
j son, was bom 
in London, 
Oct. 20, 1904, 
and first ap- 
peared on the 
^ stage in 1925. 

' After playing 
in revue, she 
entered films 
Anna N eagle, in 1930 and a- 

British actress cliieved success 

by her interpretations of famous 
characters, e.g. Nell Gwynn and 
Peg of Old Drury, Queen Victoria 
in Sixty Glorious Years and 
Victoria the Great, Edith Cavell 
in a film of the same name, Amy 
Johnson in They Flew Alone. 
Later films included Piccadilly In- 
cident, The Courtneys of Curzon 
Street, 1947 ; Spring in Park Lane, 
1948; Odette, 1950. She reappeared 
on the stage from time to time, e.g. in 
As You Like It, Regent’s Park, 1934; 
in a dramatisation of Jane Austen’s 
Emma, 1944 ; in The Glorious 
Days, 1953. She married film 
director Herbert Wilcox in 1943. 

Neale, Edward Vansittart 




806,294; 1932, 1,414,975; 1933 
and following years, between 3^ 
and four million. 

Denazification. After Ger- 
many’s unconditional surrender, 
May 7, 1945, the Allies agreed at 
Potsdam, Aug. 2, 1945, that all 


spirit was evidenced by replies, in 
public opinion polls held in the 
U.S. zone, to the question “ Was 
National Socialism merely a good 
idea badly carried out ? ” In 
1946 40 p.c. answered “ yes ” to 
this question, in 1947 52 p.o., and 


(1810-92). British cooperator. 
Born at Bath, April 2, 1810, he 
graduated at Oriel, Oxford, in 
1827, and was called to the bar 
in 1837. He used his wealth 
in opening the first cooperative 
store in London. In 185^ 


he founded the Central Coopera- cated in 1856 ; a specimen found at Thomas, the modern one of S. 
tive Ac^ency, which failed, but was Forbes Quarry, Gibraltar, in 1848 David, the town hall, and the 
the forerunner of the Cooperative was not described until 1864. Its market house. Neath lies in a 
Wholesale Society. He organized fossil relics, associated with char- profitable mining district, and has 
cooperative societies in other parts acteristic flaked flint implements, steel works, foundries, engineering 
of the kingdom, and in 1869 pro- have since been found in cave works, etc. Tn the 12th century an 
moted the aimual cooperative sites in Europe, Malta, Palestine, abbey and castle were founded at 
conoress, of which he became and W. Russia. Neanderthal man Neath, and there are remains of 
secretary, during 1875-91, visiting is not an ancestor oi^ Homo sap- both. The town became a borough 
America in the former year. He iens, and is often regarded as a dis- about the same time and was long 
joined the Christian Social Union tinct species, //. neandertaliensis. under the lords of Glamorgan, who 
shortly before his death, Sept. 16, Neapolis (Gr., new town). An- allowed the citizens to hold an 
1892. See Cooperation. cient seaport in Macedonia, near annual fair. Market days, Wed. 

Neale, John Mason (1818-66). the modern town of Kavala. S. and Sat. Pop. (1951) 32,305. 
Anglican divine and poet. He was Paul landed here during his second Neat’s Foot Oil. Lubricant for 
bom in London, Jan. 24, 1818, missionary journey (Acts 16). fine machinery, also used in dress- 

studied at Neap Tides. Those tides which ing leather. It is obtained by 
Trinity, Cam- reach the lowest high-water mark, boiling the hoofs of cattle, for 
bridge, was the highest tides being called which neat is an old term, and has 
ordained i n spring tides. Neap tides are those the advantage that it does not 
1841, and in immediately following the first and easily solidify or become rancid. 
1846 became third quarters of the moon, and NebooRNABU. God of the anci- 
Warden of their range is usually only one-third ent Babylonians. The son and 
8aekville Col- of the spring tides. See Tides. interpreter of Marduk, he wms re- 
lege, an alms- Nearchus. Greek navigator, yarded as the writer of the first 
house at East Born in Crete, he removed to book and instructor of mankind in 
Clrinstead, Amphipolis in Macedonia, where letters and science. Borsippa or 
where he re- he began a hfclong friendship with Birs-Nimrud was the centre of his 
mained until his death. He was a Alexander, whom he accompanied worship ; with his consort Tash- 
leader of the High Church move- on his Indian campaign, 327 b.c. metnra, he annually visited Mar- 
ment, and was inhibited for 14 Appointed commander of the duk at Babylon. Their cult be- 
years by his bishop. Neale was one fleiT built by xHexander on the came popular in Assyria, especially 
of the greatest British hymno- Hydaspes, he undertook to conduct at Calah (Kalkhu), in the 8th and 
legists, composing original hymns it from the mouth of the Indus 7th centuries B.c. 
and translating many from the along the coast to the mouth of Nebraska. See Platte. 

Greek and Latin. Among his trans- the Euphrates. A further journey Nebraska. N. central state of 
lations the most popular is Jeru- round the African and Arabian the U.S.A. Its area is 77,227 sq. m. 
Salem the Golden, a part of the coasts was abandoned owing to The surface is an elevated plain 
Rhythm of Bernard of Morlaix. Alexander’s death. Nearchus was sloping to a high point of 5,340 ft. 
He published Hymns for Little allowed by Antigonus to retain the in the foothills of the Rockies in 
Children, 1842, and Hymns for the provinces of Lycia and Pamphylia, the W. to a low point of 825 ft. in 
Voung, 1844. Neale died Aug. 6, which had been bestowed upon the area approaching the Missouri. 
1866. See Hymns. Consult Life, him by Alexander, but nothing In the N.W. are the arid “ bad 
E. A. Towle, 1907. further is positively known of him. lands.” The principal rivers, the 

Neander, Johann August WiL- A summary of his (coast- Platte (310 m. ; formed by the 

HELM (1789-1850). German his- ing voyage) is given, in Arrian’s junction of the N. and S. Platte), 

fcorian. He was born at Gottingen, Indica. the Niobrara, the Big Blue, and 

Jan. 17, 1789, ... Near East. Term loosely the Republican, all flow through 

the son of a 1 ^^pphed, generally in a political the state eastward to the 

Jew, named j rather than a geographical sense, Missouri, the natural boundary on 

Mendel, On j to describe Egypt, Palestine, the E. The inland climate is dry 

baptism h e Turkey, and Syria. See Far East ; and healthful, and the rainfall 

changed li i s j Middle East. scanty (annual average 27*7 in,, 

name to that , ,, Neasden. District of Middle- 46 p.c. during May, June, and 

by which he is [ sex, England, in the borough of July). The state has, however, 

known (Gr., Willesden. Neasden is a station become a groat agricultural centre, 

new man), and ' ' JHh on the Metropolitan and Bakorloo mainly as a result of extonsivo 

went to study J- A. W. Neander, lines. The parish church is dedi- irrigation schemes, covering over a 
divinity a t German historian cated to S. Catherine, and is a million acres. Maize is the crop for 
Halle, under Schleiermacher, modern building. Neasden lies on which Nebraska is best known, 
whose writings had brought about the North Circular Road, It has thoughryo, wild hay, winter wheat, 
his conversion. He became pro- some industrial development, but sugar beet, oats, barley, potatoes, 
fessor of theology at Heidelberg, is mainly residential. and a variety of fruits are also 

1812, and during 1813-50 was pro- Neath. Mun. borough, market grown. The state is also an iin- 
fessor of church history at Berlin, town, and river port of Glamorgan- portant centre for the raising of 
rie died July 14, 1850. shire, Wales. It stands near the cattle and the production of dairy 

Neanderthal Man. Palaeo- mouth of the river Neath, 8 m. from products, Omaha, the largest city, 
Uthic species inhabiting Europe Swansea and 18,3 m. by rly. from being the greatest butter-mauu- 
during the Mousterian period, London, on two canals ; it is bv the facturing city in the world, 
named after the Neanderthal near site of the Roman fort ot Nidum In the N.W. section fossil de- 

Diisseldorf where remains of the (discovered 1949). The buildings posits have been found, proving 

type were discovered and aiithenti- include the restored church of S. the existence of man there from 



John Mason Neale, 
American divine 
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NEBUCHA DNEZZAR 

10,000 to l:!,000 years ago, aiul 
the skeletons of the sahre-tootlieO 
tiie;er, the diiiosaurus, and other ex- 
tinct animals were also unearthed. 

The state is almost entirely 
rural, there being only two muni- 
cipalities with a pop. of more than 
20,000— Lincoln, the capital, and 
Omaha, the industrial centre 
Five rly. systems traverse the 
state, with over 6,200 m. of track, 
and the Union-Pacific rly. has its 
headquarters in Omaha. 

Higher education is provided by 
a state university at Lincoln, and 
there are also an athliated college 
of agriculture and four state 
colleges for teachers. Two senators 
and four representatives arc sent 
to congress. In 1934 the state 
voted for a unicameral legislature, 
sitting at the Capitol at Lincoln, 
the 400-ft. central tower of which, 
surmounted by a 20-ft. statue of a 
sower, is a remarkable piece of 
architecture, built in 1934. In its 
early history Nebraska was the 
scene of many battles with the 
Indians, including the last fought 
on American soil, 1873. It was 
admitted to the union in 1867, 
Pop. (1950) 1,325,510. Nebraska 
city (pop. 6,872), once a flourishing 
river port, contains John Brown s 
cave, a haven for runaway slaves 
on the “ underground rly.” from 
the S. Consult Nebraska, Old and 
New, A. E. Sheldon, 1937. 

Nebuchadnezzar ob Nbbu- 
CHADREZZAB. Name of thi’ee kings 
of Babylon. The most famous, 
Nebuchadnezzar 11, son of Nabo- 
polassar, reigned 605-562 b.c,, 
invaded Judah thrice, taking Jeru- 
salem and carrying many Jews 
into captivity, 586; captured T\Te, 
after a long siege ; and perhaps in- 
vaded Egypt. He rcstured many 
temples and rebuilt Babylon, 
where Koldewey’s excavations, 
1899-1913, revealed his palace, 
temples, gates, w^alls, quays, and 
canals. The spelling Nebuchad- 
nezziar is that used in the AN,, but 
Nebuchadrezzar is nearer to the 
original form, Nabu-Kudur-utsur 
meaning Nebo protect the king- 
dom. Nec Babylon ; Daniel. 

Nebula (Lat., mist). In astro- 
nomy, any celestial object not a 
comet having a diffuse appearance 
in the telescope. So many quite 
distinct objects of totally different 
structure fit this description that 
the modern tendency is to drop the 
word altogether and use a more 
precise terminology for the various 
star-clusters, galaxies, and inter- 
stellar clouds hitherto classed as 
nebulae. Only a few nebulae are 
bright enough to be seen with the 
naked eye as faint hazy patches of 


li^dit, but millions can bo photo- 
graphed with the iiid of modem 

equipment. .tit 

The lirst catalogue of nebulae ny 

Messier in 1784 was made to enable 
these objects to bo quickly dis- 
tinguished from comets. Like 
Messier’s, the Hcrschels’ catalogue 
of 5,000 nebulae included many 
objects subsequciitlv found io be 
star-clusters. Dreyer’sNew General 
Catalogue (188 7) with its supph- 
ments (1894, 1908) contains 13,226 
objects, nearly all of which are 
true nebulae. 

Two Main Glasses 

Present knowledge enables ns to 
divide the nebulae into tw’’o main 
classes : galactic and extra galactic. 
Galactic nebulae are concentrated 
to the Milky Way and are there- 
fore part of our own galactic 
system like the stars. They are 
clouds of gas and dust lying at 
distances comparable with stellar 
distances. Extragalactic nebulae 
avoid the neighbourhood of the 
Milky Way merely because local 
absorption in the plane of the 
galactic sy.stein obscures their light 
in that direction. They are as- 
semblies, like our owm galaxy, of 
hundreds of millions of stars at 
distances far exceeding stellar dis- 
tances : they have been aptly 
named “ island universes.” ^ The 
neaxer ones themselves contain ob- 
jects resembling galactic nebulae. 

Galactic Nebulae. These fall 
into three classes. The dark 
nebulae in the Millcy Way are 
detectable only by their obscuring 
otfect on the light of more distant 
stars. An example conspicuous to 
the naked cyo is the “Coal Sack” 
near the Southern Cross. They lie 
at distances up to about 1,000 liglit 
years ; beyond this they doiibriess 
exist but are difficult to dt3t(‘.(*t 
owing to the presence of fortJ- 
ground stars. There is little doubt 
that they consist of a mixturo of 
dust particles and iiit-erstellar gas. 
The diffuse or gaseous nebulae are 
irregular patclio.s of luminosity 
usually (perhajis always) asHOciatcMl 
with bright fitarfl, for (‘xamph* 
the Orion nebula. They are not 
self-luminous but shine by reflec.- 
tion or fluorescence, the energy 
being derived from the liglit of 
stars embedded in thorn. Their 
spectra may be continuous or may 
consist [see Nebulium) of bright 
lines, according as the associatctl 
star is at a moderate or vc'ry high 
temperature. It is likely that thf‘ 
diffuse nebulae are not essentially 
different from dark nebulae, being 
just those parts of the latter whicli 
are lighted up by near-by stars. 
The jdanelary of which 


only about 150 arc known, appear 
as round or oval patches of light, 
usually with a faint star at the 
centre. Their spectra show the 
bright lines appearing in some 
dilfuse nobulao. They probably 
consist of extiemely hot stars 
wdiich have thrown off shells of 
gas tliat shine by iluorescence. 

Extrai’.alactic Nebulae. These 
(uin bo classinod into three types. 
The (lli'ptlcal ivbulae range from 
spheroidal to spindle-shaped ob- 
jects, none of which could be 
resolved into stars until 1943. 
Tiieir spectra, hownver, show that 
they arc composed of stars, even if 
their distances are too groat for 
individual stars to be distinguished. 
The spiral nebulae {see Andromeda 
Nebula) arc nuire easily resolved, 
especially those with “open” 
arms. It is highly probable 
that our own galactic system 
w'ould resemble a typical spiral 
nebula if wm could see it from 
outside. The irregular nebulae 
no common geometrical form but 
also consist of millions of stars. 
The Magellanic Clouds {q.v.) are 
the nearest of tlu'.se to us. Spectro- 
grams of the extragalactic nebulae 
siiow displacomonts of the spectral 
linos tovi-ards the red which are 
interpreted as due to an expansion 
of the universe similar to that 
predicted by certain forms of the 
theory of relativity (q.-r.). See 
Astronomy ; Galaxy ; Stars. 

A, Hunter, Ph.X>.. F.E.A.S. 

Nebulax Hypothesis. In astro- 
nomy, a theory to account for the 
origin of the j)lanetary system. 
First fluggesUul by Immanuel 
Kant, in 1755, and placed on a 
more dolinit^ basis by Laplace, the 
latter supposed that the matter 
which now forms the sun, planets, 
a)id stitellitoK existed once in the 
Hkite of gas, and that this gaseous 
mass fonnotl a vast globe which 
oxtcndiKl from the sun’s present 
position as a centre out to, or 
beyond, tfie orbit of Neptune, and 
that this gafioous mass was rotat- 
ing. Ab it rotabHl it gradually 
flattmunl in shajKi, its particles 
w(M‘c consol idat/Oil, and its speed 
of rot-at.ion was moreased. 

Under the action of increasing 
BpiHHl of rotation and flattening 
some of the gaseous matter would 
be detached fn)m the central inW 
in the form of u ring. This ring 
would brt^ak up into Bcparate 
globular mafiwi^s wJiich would ulti- 
maridy coalema^ in the largest of 
th(‘in and thus form the flrst> and 
outermost, planet, and this proc?^ 
w<juld be repeated, to give rise, in 
turn, to the other planets. Sse 
Planet. 
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Nebula. In heraldry, a line ol 
division, or outline of a charge, form- 
ing a series of rounded projections, 

pointing to 
each side to re- 
j •• "A present clouds. 

flLl’i?. # 11/ ^ ebulium . 

fIi'W W'l^ir Fo^'iner name 
Ijlm diip W of gas respon- 

} V, sible for the 

\ ytwobi'ight 

'''■ — green lines in 

Nehul^ in heraldry *’1'^ 

many gaseous 

nebulae. In 1927 Bowen identified 
the lines theoretically as radiations 
to be expected from doubly-ionized 
oxygen exposed to high-temper- 
ature low-pressure radiation. These 
conditions cannot be produced in 
the laboratory. 


Necessity. Constraint or com- 
pulsion regarded as a law which 
makes anything what it is and 
excludes its being anything else. 
Logical necessity is the impossi- 
bility of conceiving a thing differ- 
ent from what, according to the 
laws of thought, we conceive it to 
be ; here belongs the principle of 
identity A = A Physical necessity 
IS the certainty that a particular 
cause in similar conditions will 


be followed by a particular effect. 


Necho OR Nekau (Assyrian 
Niku). King of Kgypt, 609-594 
B.c. He succeeded his father 
Psammetichus I, founder of the 
XXVIth dynasty. The Assyrian 
power having fallen, he recon- 
quered yyria, defeating and slaying 
Josiah of Judah at Megiddo, 608 
B.c. He reached the Euphrates and 
on his return deposed Jehoahaz, 
son of Josiah, replacing him by his 
brother Jehoiakim. Xabopolassar, 
king of Babylon, sent his son 
Nebuchadnezzar to Syria, and 
Necho, defeated at Carchemish 605 
B.C., and again in 601, lost his con- 
quests in Syi'ia and Palestine (2 
Kings 23 ; 2 Chron. 35, 36 ; Jer. 46). 
Phoenician seamen sent by Necho 
are said to have circumnavigated 
Africa; and he began to dig a canal, 
completed by Darius, to link the 
Mediterranean with the Red Sea 


Neck, Part of the body which 
unites the head with the trunk. 
The neck supports the head by 
means of the cervical vertebrae. 
In front of the bony pillar lies the 
oesophagus, terminating above in 
the pharynx, and in front of these 
are the trachea and larynx. The 
thyroid gland is situated in the 
lower part of the neck, a lobe being 
on each side of the trachea with an 
isthmus connecting them across the 
middle line. The carotid arteries 
pass up from the thorax to the 
head at the side of the neek, and 



Neck. Sectional view from the side, 
showing principal veins and nerves 


can be felt pulsating close to the 
anterior margin of the steriio- 
mastoid muscle. The jugu'ar veins 
pass downwards close to the 
carotid arteries. Close to these 
structures are the vagus and other 
nerves passing between the head 
and the trunk. 

The most prominent muscles of 
the neck are tiie sterno-cleido- 
mastoids, one on each side, which 
run from the breast-bone and 
inner end of the collar-bone to the 
mastoid process, a bony promin- 
ence just behind the ear; and the 
tra])ezii, which pass up from the 
back and are inserted into the 
occipital bone at the lower part of 
the back of the head. See Anatomy ; 
Fibrositis; Hanging; Man; Stran- 
gulation , Trachea. 

Neckar. River of S. Germany, 
a tributary of the Rhine on the 
right bank. Rising near the 
Danube, between the Black Forest 
and the Swabian Jura, It flows 
N.E. and N, through Wurttem- 
berg-Baden, and turns W. at Eber- 
bach to join the Rhine at Mann- 
heim. Its length is about 250 m., 
and its chief tributaries on the right 
bank are tlie Fils, Rems, Kocher, 
and Jagst, and on the left the Ens. 
The chief towns on the Neckar are 
Tubingen, Cannstatt (a suburb of 
Stuttgart), Heilbronn, Heidelberg, 
and Mannheim. Though very 
rapid, the river is navigable for 
small vessels as far as Cannstatt. 
See Mannheim. 


Necker, Jacques (1732-1804). 
French financier and statesman. 
Born at Geneva, of Pomeranian 



Jacq,ue3 Necker, 
French financier 


extraction, 
Sept. 30, 1732, 
lie entered the 
Vernet Bank 
at Paris about 
1747, and in 
1762 founded a 
successful 
bank of his 
own. Director 
of the treasury, 
1776, he was 


made director-general of finance in 
1777. He published his Compte 
Rendu, 1781, and then retired, his 
treatise on French tinaucial ad- 
ministration following in 1784. 
Exiled from Paris, 1787, he was 
recalled as director-general in 1788, 
and was responsible for summon- 
ing tin? states-general and doubling 
the rejiresentation of the third 
estate. Dismissed on July 11, 1789, 
(le was recalled a lew days aftei the 
fall of the Bastille. He held office 
until Sept., 1790, when he retired 
to Coppet, Switzerland, where he 
died on April 9, 1804. See Vie 
privee de M. Necker, Madame de 
Stael, 1804. 

Necker, Suzan.xe Curchod (1739 
-94). French writer. Born at 
Grassier, canton of Vaud, Switzer- 
land, daughter 
of a Protestant 
pastor, she was 
for some time 

in love with 

Edward Gib- 
bon before 
m a r r y i n g 
JaoquesNecker 
in 1764. Her 

Suzanne Necker, salon was one 
French writer the most 

celebrated in Paris, frequented by 

such men as Diderot, Buffon, 
Andre Morel let, and Marmontel. 
Famed also for her charities, she 
founded, 1778, and for some years 
administered, the Hopital Necker 
m Paris. She died at Coppet, 
Switzerland, in May, 1794. Her 
daughter, Anne Louise Germaine, 
became Madame de Stael {g-v.). 
See Le Salon de Mme. Necker, (4. 
d’Haussonville, Eng. trans. 1882. 

Necklace. Ornament for the 
neck wmrn by most races from the 
remotest times. They are usually 
collars of metal in the form of 
solid rings, gorgets, open work 
or filigree, textiles, or of chains, 
often ornamented with pendants 
and decorated with enamels, 
glass, and precious stones. The 
torque, worn by prominent men 
among the Gauls, Persians, and 
other ancient nations, was a rigid 
necklace or collar of spirally 
twisted gold. See Anglo-Saxon 
Anticiuities ; Assyria ; Gelt, colour 
plate ; Jewelry. 

Necromancy (Greek, nekros, 
corpse ; manteia, divination). Di- 
vination by pretended communica- 
tion with the dead. The art is 
usually exercised by professional 
sorcerers, as in the familiar ex- 
ample of the witch of Endor, in 
I Sam. 28, who professed to evoke 
the spirit of the prophet Samuel at 
the behest of Saul. In Homer’s 
Odyssey, bk. 11, the conversation 
of Ulysses with Tiresias in Hades 
differs from regular necromancy in 
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suicido while awaiting trial some 
time before Feb. (>, 1946. 


British biocln'inist. From Oundle 
Rchool he took a Berm Levy 

t .1* ' I*! *. ^ 


" 1 4- t-hr>v form an exposed cushion suicide while awaiting trial some 

that the shade of the dparted seer ^ he ovary between the time before Feb. (i, H)4B. 

was not brought back to earth. the insertion of the Needham, Joseph (b. 1900), 

When Cortes invaded Mexico It 13 More often they occur British biocliennst. From Oundle 

recorded that the spiiy of Mont flower. In the scliool he took a Bonn Levy 
zuma's sister Papantzin was evo v- P [ ^ e the recep- .studentship in biochemistry, and 

ed, and foretoW the dmvnfall of ,.3 of the stamen ; iectureil at Stanford. Yale, Cor- 

the Aztec empire. a. +P p PJrKaeeae frequently within ncll, Oxford, and Polish universi- 

Necromancy stffl prevails widdy Any part ties. From 193.3 he was Dun, i 

in primitive culture. The flower may be concerned, reader m bio-(;hemmtry at Cam- 

witch-doctor causes the voi PoUiin forms nectar low down on bridge. F.R.S. in 1041, he led in 

his amatongo to be heard by carpels ; Viola has 1 942 the British scientific mission 

of ventriloquism ; in W. ^ stamens appendages in China, and in 194G became head 

Ewe medicine-man m cases o of the division of natural sciences, 

sickness elicits the futme course of Such eon- I'XFSCO. Xeedham wrote Marl 

the disease by consulting » tainers may prevent the nectar a xMachine, 1927; The Sceptical 

the Melanesian tadulo, or ghost IS by rain. Biologist, 1929; (fhemical Em- 

evoked for ad%dce such as whey er bryology. 1931; History of 

a proposed oarioe voyage may petals secrete nectar, while in Finbryology, 193.j; and Chinese 

safely undertak^. LrL=;-nnr and monkshood the Seienec', 194t>. His wife, Dorothy 

In medieval Europe *e word |aik P octal nectaries have little Mav (born .Moyle, 189(1). also a bio- 

was corrupted to “ Sher rotiom Extrafloral noc- eh,:, nisi, wa.s 'eleeied F.R.R. 1948. 

form oaX’to dtote "the ark^ “on parts of the plant Needle, liuslniment used for 

that lorm came xo uyuuo flower ca on carrying a thread in sewing or 

black art, or witchmaft m genera . stalks Ori bracken similar opcaat ions, consisting of a 

"N^tnX(br“X^ corpse ; erTLJtlsareDound in the thin, pointed rod of steel, bote or 
NecropoUs ^r. ?icuo_, p > of its fronds matmial, Sewing-machme 

ftfdL^n “rnoiently Nectarine. Edible fruit, a needles have an oyo at the point ; 

Intd to an ktlying part of smootli-skinned variety of the other sowing needles have ^ eye 

SSandr^a Xoh Jas^se? apart pcaoh(g.u.r The methods of cult.- at the 

for burial purposes, and is used m nation and habit ^ ^ 

pcTinexion with modern cemeteries, of both nectarine ^ h acooiaing ro men 

connexion ^ ctmi- ' construction, use, 

such as those at Woking in Sn^ey . . ,f , orfunotiomae drill- 

ground at Woking is served by a thejmt of i arp,® blunt, kr! 

Necropsy. In medicine, name richer flavour, and \1( ^ t ne^le^ 

given to the examination of the is more tender of W I 'to word is 

fody after death. Autopsy ; skin than the 

Pok Mortem. peach, and there- ■ fT Jfe= ^ A ' straight rod of 

Necrosis. In pathology, the fore must not be . 
defto oTa Umitoh povffon of touched by hand ’"t ‘“a 

tissue. Most commonly the de- during develop- , r J * ? ' i I? J 

struction of periosteum, or cover- ment, or the 1 ' light, hooked rod 

ing of the bone through which the ripened fruit will ‘ Branch with loliage' fo?a thfo^fet 

blood-vessels enter, leads to nec- be bruised and and ripo Iruit ’ 7 i 

rosis of the hone. Generally spoiled. P'“« "9 

necrosis is caused by failure of Nederland Line. Dutch steain- or a light metal rod pivoted at a 
nutrition of any tissues. Sea ship company. Running the prin- point along its length, M a 
Gangrene. - cipal transport services between magnetic compass, tekygraphio m- 

Nectax. In Greek mythology, Holland and the Netherlands East strumenks, and^ apparatus for 
the drink of the gods, their food Indies, it ma-ntaina fn^quent sail- measuring (deotrio currents. Sur- 
being ambrosia. It was supposed ings from Amsterdam and South- gcons’ needles for stitching 
to confer immortality on those ampton to Singapore, Java, and arc ciirvt'd, upholstering neemes 
who drank it, and on that account other East Indian ports. Much arc double-pointod, sack needles 






Nectarine. Branch with foliage 
and ripo fruit 


isitc end. Sewing 
lU'cdles arc defined 
according to their 
construction, use, 
or function, as drill- 
eyed, goldcn-oyed, 
sharp, blunt, car- 
pi ‘t needle, etc. 
The word is also 
i used for a thin, 

I straight rod of 
I hono, wood, or 
' metal used in 
I knitting ; for a 
1 light., hooked rod 
' used in crochet ; 
and for a thin, flat 
pi(iC(i of metal, 


was forbidden to mortals. 


of the fleet was lost in the Second 


Nectaries. Glandular struc- Great War while carrying troojis 
tures occurring in plants which or cargo. 

mm m f \ n ^ ^ A V 


secrete nectar. This juice, in 
which fructose, glucose, and su- 


Neditch, Milan {1881-194G). 
Yugoslav soldier. After service 


’ • — ^ ^ ~ ^ ^ 

crose are commonly present, es- in the Balkan and Ffirst Grc-at 
capes through the epidermis of Wars, he rose to command a 
such nectaries as that of the division in 1936 and was war 

buttercup. Stomata are present minister in 1940. When Croatia 

in the surfaces of other plants, broke away from Yugoslavia in 
e.g. Umbelliferae. At first syrupy, 1941, the Germans made him 
nectar becomes diluted by absorb- premier of the puppet state that 
ing water from the underlying remained. Ho fled to Italy in 
tissues. Nectaries are usually so 1945, but was captured by U. 8 . 
situated that insects seeking nec- troops and handed over to Yugo- 
tar must make contact with slav authorities. It was an- 

stamen and stigmas. In Umhelli- nounced that ho had ooramittod 


hav<‘ a square section, etc. See 
Bone Implemf^nts. 

Needle-Gun. First successful 
breech-loading rifle for miUtary 
use. The we‘apon was invented 



Ne&dlfr-Gun. The flrat successful 
breeoh-Ioadiag rifle 

by a Thuringian mechanic, J. N. 
Dreyse, in 1H39, and quant^^ 
were Ixung manufactured by 1841, 
as the rifle was adopted by th<* 



5. A fully developed nebula is shown in the photograph above. Here the nucleus has 
shrunk so much that the thrown-ofi matter surrounding it now constitutes most of the 

visible bulk of the object 
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K 'I'hc clots are nascent stars, or groups ot stars, and from them by cosmic accidents 
planets such as the Earth may be detached ; but even the preliminary stages shown in 
^ this series have occupied many millions of years 


i»F SUNS AND PLANETS. See text, p. 5998 
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Prussian army. The necdle-gun 
was a great advance on any rifle 
in use at the time, and the in- 
creased rate of fire which its 
brcech-loadmg made possible was 
of much value to the Prussians in 
several wars. It "was of 16 bore 
and had a simple bolt action pro- 
vided with locking lugs, and inside 
the bolt the spring loaded needle 
from which the gun took its name. 
It w^as superseded by the Mauser 
in 1872. See Rifle. 

Needlemakers’ Company, 
The. London city livery company. 
Existing in the time of Henry 

VIII, it received 
its first charter 
Nov. 10, 1656 ; 
this sole charter 
granted under the 
Commonweal t h 
was superseded 
by one dated Feb. 
9, 1664. The office 
is at 108a, Cannon 
Street, E.C.4. 

Needles, The. Group of three 
isolated chalk rocks off the W. 
extremity of the Isle of Wight. 
The original Needle was a slendcu' 


By custom, needlework has been 
a woman’s craft carried on princi- 
palh’’ in the home ; but men have 


Needwood. Former forest and 
royal hunting ground in Staffs, 
England. It lay between Stafford. 



Needlework. Four principal stitches: 
(a) running ; (b) run-and-fell ; (c) 
oversewing ; (d) scalloping 




Needlemakers’ 
Company arms 


always done much of the needle- 
work involved in men’s tailoring. 
Sewing machines, which, first in- 
vented in 1830, began to come 
into general use in the 1870s, have 
displaced much of the hand work 
formerly put into both dress- 
making and tailoring. 

The principal stitches used are 
running, felling, and oversowing. 
More decorative stitches are hem-, 
pin-, feather-, and buttonhole- 
stitching, and scalloping. 

rnstruction in needlework is 
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Needles. The chali 


rocks ofl tile Isle ul Wight, in the English Channel 


pillar of chalk which fell in 1764. 
Until 1820 the Needles were 
joined together and connected 
with the mainland. The western- 
most rock, which attains 100 ft., 
bears the Needles Lighthouse, with 
occulting light, built in 1859. 
Originally lit by an oil vapour lamp, 
it was electrified in 1947. 

Needlework. Handwork of a 
plain kind done with a needle 
on cloth. Needlcwmrk is one of 
the oldest crafts, and has de- 
veloped in dehcacy and fineness 
with the increasing fineness of 
fabrics, and of needles. Primarily 
directed to the joining together 
of pieces of material to form 
garments, needlework is also used 
for forms of ornamentation such 
as tucking and plain stitching. 


given in British primary and all 
types of secondary schools to 
girls of 7-17. Children in the 
primary schools usually have two 
lessons a week of about an hour’s 
d\mation, in the secondary schools 
one longer lesson a week. Books, 
magazines, diagrams, films, and 
apparatus are used in instruction. 
Attention is paid to the choice, 
care, and repair, as well as the 
making, of garments ; furnishings 
for the school and costumes for 
plays are sometimes made. In the 
secondary grammar schools needle- 
craft may be offered in the school 
certificate examination. See Em- 
broidery ; consult Ideas for Plain 
Sewing, A. Armes, 1939 ; Principles 
and Practice of Needlework and 
Dressmaking, A. L. Hird, 1942. 


Burton, and Lichfield, and is esti- 
mated to have covered about 
70,000 acres. Most of the area is 
now under cultivation. 

Nefertiti, Sister-queen of the 
Egyptian pharaoh Akhnaton. ^She. 
shared his heretical devotion to the 
snn-disk, and is portrayed with her 
husband and six daughters in their 
new capital xA.khetaton. Portrait 
busts found there, of which the 
most famous is in Berlin, show her 
to have been a woman of great 
beauty. See plate facing p. 2964. 

Negapatam or Nagapattinam. 
Port of Madras, India, in the delta 
of the river Caiivery. One of the 
earliest settlements of the Portu- 
guese, it was captured by the 
Dutch in 1660, and became British 
in 1781. Pop. (1951) 57,854. 

Negative. In photography, a 
record produced by the action of 
light on a sensitised surface, in 
which the light portions of the sub- 
ject appear dark and vice versa. 

In optics, a negative lens 
(usually double concave) causes 
parallel rays of light to diverge 
or convergent rays to be less con- 
vergent. Added to a positive lens 
it forms a telephoto combination 
with increased focal length and 
consequent increase in image size. 

For the use of the term negative 
in electricity, see Electro-negative. 

Negeb (Heb., south country). 
South part of Israel, about 3,000 
sq. m. in extent. It lies compara- 
tively high, and varies in width 
from about 40 m. in the Judean 
hills to a few miles on the gulf of 
Akaba 70 m. to the S. A desert 
tract, it is inhabited by nomads. 

Negligence. In law, the want 
of reasonable care or diligence in 
the performance of a duty. In 
order to found an action for 
damages for negligence, the plain- 
tiff must show that the defendant 
owed some duty not to he negli- 
gent, and that, in consequence of 
his breach of that duty, actual 
damage has resulted to the plain- 
tiff or the plaintiff’s pro^jerty. 
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The fact that A acts without 
proper care and thereby B is in- 
jured will not entitle B to recover 
damages from A unless A owes B 
a duty to take care, A famous 
statement of the limits of the duty 
to take care was given in the 
house of lords in 1932: “You 
must take reasonable care to 
avoid acts or omissions which you 
can reasonably foresee would be 
likely to injure your neighbour. 
Who then in law is my neighbour ? 
The answer seems to be : persons 
who are so closely and directl^^ 
affected by my act that I ought 
reasonably to have them in con- 
templation as being so affected 
when I am directing my miud to 
the acts or omissions which arc 
called in question.” 

An example will illustrate tlic 
limits of the duty. Y drives his 
car so negligently that X is killed. 

A hears the collision and sees the 
consequences of it and receives 
such a shock that she is prema- 
turely delivered of a child of 
which she was pregnant, the child 
being stillborn. She cannot re- 
cover damages from Y because Y 
owed her no duty. His duty to 
take care on the highway is 
limited to persons so placed that 
it is reasonable to expect they 
mav be injured by his lack of care. 

Until the Law Reform (Contri- 
butory Negligence) _Act, 1945, 
where a person was injured by the 
negligence of another he could 
recover nothing if he himself had 
even in the smallest degree also 
caused the injury by his own 
contributory negligence. By that 
Act, however, such a person is 
entitled to recover, but the 
amount of damages is reduced 
proportionally to his share in the 
responsibility for the injury. 

Negoi OR Negoiu. Highest 
mt. in Transylvania, Rumania. 
Its alt. is 8,320 ft. It is a peak 
in the central section of the Tran- 
sylvanian Alps, and rises E. of tho 
Rotenturm Bass. 

Negombo. Coast town of 
Ceylon. It is on the W. coast, 
23 m. N. of Colombo, with which 
it is connected by the coast rly. 
and canal. It stands in a fertile 
area planted with coconut palms. 
There is a fishing industry, and a 
trade in cinnamon. The Dutch 
House dating from 1682 is notable. 
Pop. (1953)^ 38,739. 

Negotiable Instrument. In 
English law, a document by de- 
livery of which the legal right to 
the property which it secures may 
be conveyed. The distinction is 
between negotiability and assign- 
ability. All contra^'ts, exeejit for 


personal sei‘vi(‘('s <ind tbt‘ like, and 
^^11 property, can be assigned or 
transferred, but the person vhu 
receives them takes no better 
title than the assignor had ; and, 
further, takes subject to equities 
and rights as between the trans- 
feror and the debtor. 

If A draws a bill of exchange, 
which is a negotiable instrument, 
in favour of B, and B negotiates 
it to C, C can sue A for the full 
amount of the bill, without regard 
to any claim which A may have 
against B. Again, if a nego- 
tiable instrument is lo-si or stolen, 
and is negotiated to A, who takes 
it in good faith and for valius A 
has a good title to it. Instnummts 
are negotiable by tlic custom of 
merchants, and any instrumtmt 
may be made negotiable by uni- 
versal usage. Bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, and cheques are 
the most usual negotiable instru- 
ments ; but bonds to bearer, divi- 
dend coupons, bills of lading, dock 
warrants, wharfingers’ certificates, 
have by statute and custom ac- 
quired most of the incidents of 
negotiability. See Bill of Ex- 
change. 

Negretti, Enktoo Anoklo Lu- 
dovico (181 7-79). Italian-born 
British optician, A native of 
Como, he settled in I.oivlon in 
1829, became a glass-blower, and 
began business as a maker of ther- 
mometers in 1843. With his part- 
ner, Joseph Warren Zambra {q.v.), 
he gained a high reputation for 
optical and scientific instruments 
attlie great e.xhibition of 1851, thus 
founding a business wliich acquired 
world-wide celebrity. An ardent 
Italian patriot, Negretti helped th(‘ 
many refugees in England, and 
extended hospitality to Garibaldi 
both in his dark days and during 
the time of his prosperity. He was 
naturalised in 1862, and dicai at. 
CVicklewood, Sept. 24, 1879. 

Negri, Ada (1870-1945). Italian 
pn(*t^ Born at Lodi, Milan, she 
becanm a teacher; and in 1H9() 
married an industrialist, Giovanni 
(jtarlancla. 81hc won ininusliatf' 
recognition with a volume of 
poems, Eatalit^L, 1892; latt'r 
volunu'B included 'Ihmpesh', 1895, 
and MaternitA, 1904. Mhc also 
published books of short stories ; 
ejj. Lo Solitavie, 1917 ; FincBtrc 
Albe, 1923. Much of her work 
was translated into Knglisli and 
other languages. She <lif>(l at. 
Milan, 4an. 1 1, 1945. 

Negrin JjOukz, Juan (1887- 
1956). Spanish Hcientist and poli- 
tician. Born at Tenerife, he studied 
science and medicine at Kiel an<l 
other German imiversiticH. For a 


time hr 1iv<mI in Ln^sin , whence he 
^\as dnvcMi by the Bolshevik revo- 
lution in 1917. He returned to 
Spain ;ind was appointed ])rofossor 

ot pliysiology 
and liiology at 
M<idrid Uni- 
v(M\sity, and 
diri'ctor of the 
Spanish physi- 
ologieal insti- 
tc1e, Jn poli- 
ties a moderate 
Simialist, he 
was minister of 
ti nance in the 
government of 
Lai go Cabal- 
lero, 1936-37, 

_ against which 
Franw) launched his rebellion. Qn 
Caballero's resignation, Negrin 
bc'came pnnnier. May 15, 1937. 
In Nov., 1938 lu' transferred the 
governmmit to Bnicehma. On 
Franco's victory, Ni'grin with, his 
government fhul to hh'a nee, March, 
1939, am I in 19*}(I he wmit to Mexico. 
H(‘ ridained t in* premiership of the 
Spanish shadow government until 
Aug., 1945, when lie n'signed. He 
diial in Pans, Nov. 14, 1950. 

Negri Sembilan. d’erntory of 
Malaya, altmaiatively spelt Nigri 
Sembilan {q.v.). 

Negrito oh Nr:maLLo, Peoples 
ot very small stature, the first 
term nd’erring to those of 8.E. 
Asia, the semind to tho.si' of tropical 
Africa. 'The AndamancRe males 
average 58*5 ins. in hedght, have 
black curly hair, sonudiincH with a 
reddish tingtu bronze to black skin, 
broad IkukI, broad face, lips full 
but not (‘verted, and non-project- 
ing jaw'H. d’he Seinang of Malaya 
arc siniilar, but with longer heads, 
and HO ar(‘ tlu' -Aeta of the Philip- 
pincH aTid t lu* 'fapiro ( >f New' Guinea. 
Sonu' of theH(“ (‘har;iet<*riHticH occur 
among peo{)IcH in India, S.E. Asia, 
Indonesia, and Midanesia, and ap- 
pear to b(‘ fieri tage.H from ancient 
(■•kmientw in Hudr Htocks. Survi- 
vors of the.se ancient, groups Unger 
on in warm, wnd fon^Ht regions, 
Batw'a and Bamfinti of the 
Belgian (’ongo, Bafiongo of French 
Equatorial Africa, ami a few other 
groups in the Gameroons average 
ti'oin .53'.5 to o.n-o ins. in height, 
with trunk and legs relatively 
short and arms long, lialr often in 
]K‘ptK‘reorn " curls, ilark rusty 
in Colour, skin often ycllowisli- 
firown, fint sometimes very dark, 
noH(' broad ami eyes protuberant, 
(hphalie index varies consider- 
ably w'itfiin these groups. _ They 
are for the most part jungle- 
lumters and colhudors, using 
snares and jK>isoru‘d arrows. 
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the negro and his characteristics 

H. J. Flexire, F R S.. F.S A., D.Sc.. M.A. 


The physical features, customs, and distribution of the Negro 
i'l his land of origin, Africa, are here described. Some account 
of his position in the Americas follows 


. Dark skin and black kinky hair 
are general features of the incli- 
"enous peoples of Africa, S. of the 
Sahara and Abyssinia, wlionc-e the 
name Negro (Lat. Jiiger, black). 
These features also occur among 
some peoples of Malaya, the Anda- 
man Is., Indonesia, Papua,, and 
Melanesia, who are sometimes 
called Oceanic negroes. Dark skin 
in Africa is due to melanin grains 
in the skin, a pigment valuable in 
stopping excessive short wave radi- 
a,tion (violet and ultra-violet rays) 
from penetrating the skin and 
causiim skin diseases I he tropic 
of Cancer runs through the 
Sahara, and a few degrees S. of 
this, near the Senegal river, in N. 
Migeria, near Lake Chad, and in 
the Sudan there live the darkest 
sldrmed Africans, matched only, 
elsewhere, in Angola, a very dry 
area on the tropic of Capricorn, 
Among the rain forests of W. 
Africa and the Congo, cloud and 
rain limit ultra-violet rays for a 
good part of the time, but the in- 
tense, moist heat is trying. Sweat 
glands and skin blood vessels are 
numerous and large, promoting 
evaporation when it becomes pos- 
sible. The largo sebaceous glands 
keep the skin supple. Pores of 
sweat glands and of hairs are large 
and loose, promoting evaporation, 
and the looseness of hair pores 
makes hair growth so irregular 
that the hair on exposure bends 
irregularly, i.e. is kinky. Everted 
lips and broadly open nostrils fur- 
ther promote evaporation. Blood 
colouring combines with the dark 
melanin grains, and together they 
often give a chocolate brown tint. 
E, Africans vary, as is to be ex- 
pected along a mahi line of migra- 
tion, but rar(dy show the great 
development of skin blood vessels. 
In S. Africa a more golden brown 
is common. 

Colour of Skin 

Skin-darkening is one of a group 
of specialisations among peoples 
spreading S. from the Saharan 
region, a response f,o environmen- 
tal conditions. Such specialisa- 
tions are typically irreversible, so 
that the dark skin does not be- 
come white in a cool climate, nor 
white skin dark in a drv, hot one. 
Both are specialisations from an 
original, probably not v<'ry dark, 
brown. Drifts of ImnUT-collectors 
of the Old Stone Age can he trac(‘d 
archacologically from the W. Sahara 


and the Nile sou tfi ward through E. 
Africa, and this mode of life still 
persists among pigmies of the 
equatorial forest and bushmen of 
the arid S.W. Both have yellow- 
brown grey skin and arc short, 
pigmies much shorter than bush- 
men. They live in small groups 
with little distinction of rank, and 
the groups are said to fluctuate 
with the luck in hunting- Some 
bushmen have become hangers- 
on around European settlements. 
Among hunter - collectors able- 
bodied men hunt, while women, 
old men, and children collect. 

Crops and Customs 
Cultivation spread through 
Africa from the Nile valley, but 
only wit h difflculty and limitations. 
Millets were tolerant and adapt- 
able, and have become the tradi- 
tional food plants, but wheat and 
barley would not respond to native 
African methods. A few poor 
varieties of beans and yams may 
have been native, and the banana 
is an ancient introduction into the 
hot, wet regions, probably from 
Asia. Grasses grow rank and coarse, 
poor in vitamin C and phosphates, 
and farm animals are correspond- 
ingly poor in quality, as well as sub- 
ject to attacks of many parasites, 
among which tsetse and ticks are 
widespread, especially in regions 
where the climate is wet. Milk 
supply is correspondingly poor, 
and the cattle are not used for 
ploughing save under the leader- 
ship of recent immigrants (some 
Tslamic peoples in Nigeria, Euro- 
peans elsewliore). harming is 
therofon, of low grade, and care of 
the soil is almost unknown. 

Individual or family property in 
land is unknown in purely native 
modes of living ; the land belongs 
to the group, a heritage from an- 
cestors to be passed on dowm the 
generations. The group’s claiin to 
land may be emphasised by burials 
on the limits of the area claimed. 
The spirits of ancestors therefore 
enter into African belief and cere- 
monial life. Spiritual power is also 
believed to reside iir certain objects 
called fetishes, and in persons 
whom Europeans call witch-doctors 
who may or may not be connected 
with the custody and care of the 
fetish. Crude analogies promote 
hopes and fears attended by fanci- 
ful practices that make up the 
ceremonial life of the African 
peoples, as of all others. 


The witch-doctor or a war- 
h'ader may be considered a chief 
of a village or of a mobile group 
of herdsmen, or, especially in the 
N., of a group of villages, and. 
under influeni'C of Islamic and 
other out side elements, the chief 
may be magnified into a king with 
supernatural powers, and with the 
custody of the land of the group 
and the granting of the right- oi 
user in that land to the families 
concerned. The king may himself 
bo subject to ritual restrictions, 
usually fancies gathering around 
the central idea of maintaining the 
spiritual power of the king. 

Especially in W. Africa, where 
many conqueror-groups rule over 
lowlier folk, secret societies are a 
great feature and may have much 
influence. Elders of the village 
may form a council and daughter 
villages may remain in association 
\\ ith the mother settlement and in 
this way grade into states or king- 
doms su(fli as Dahomey and Ashan- 
ti in the W., the Congo in Cential 
Africa, and Uganda in the E. 
Leaders of herder groups have at 
times founded empires of short 
duration, Chaka in S. Africa being 
the best known of such leaders. 

The pop. of Africa is the mixed 
result of manv drifts from the N., 
with survivals of the older drifts 
in the hot, wet forest and the arid 
S.W. It is usually moderately 
long-headed, and broad heads are 
rare save among some forest pig- 
mies whose heads are relatively 
broad because they are so short. 
But there are marked contrasts. 
The forest negro, especially in the 
W., is long armed and short legged, 
the men of kSudan have extremely 
long, thin legs. The drifts into 
negro Africa from the Old Stone 
Ago onwards show a gap in the 
sequence, and negro Africa seems 
to have had no Bronze Ago, Iron 
working spread in a crude fashion, 
often with stranger- or wandering- 
smiths. Tlio spread of Islam in N. 
Africa seems to have brought 
pressure on negro Africa. 

After the discovery of America, 
the introduction of maize, manioc, 
and other food plants would have 
permitted a rise in standards of 
living but for the disorganization 
which follow'ed the vast increase of 
the slavc-ti’ado. In the late 19th 
century European powers forced 
upon Africans the need to adjust 
i hemselves quickly to a commercial 
world, and in some parts European 
settlers claimed the best lands for 
themselves. 

The forest man builds timber 
houses, often close set and rec- 
tangular, with a large guard room 




XXIVth and XXVIth dynasties ; 
the Greeks identified her ^uth 
Athene. 

Neiva, Town of Coloml^ia, S. 
America, capital of the dept, of 
Huila. It stands on the Magdalena 
at the head of navigation for light 
craft, 217 m. by river S.AV. of 
Bogota. A cattle-exporting centre 
it is reached from Girardot by 
train, car, or aeroplane. Founded 
in lo50 by Jesuits, it was destroyed 
by Indians in 1569, and rebuilt in 
1612. Pop. (est.) 81,000. 

Nejd. State of Saudi Arabia. 
Although in theory Nejd is an 
independent state, it is in effect 
united with the Hejaz (g.r.), since 
the Sultan of Nejd is also king of 
the Hejaz. Nejd is situated on 
the E. side of the Hejaz, and its 
capital is Riyadh, on the pilgrim 
road from the Persian Gulf to 
Mecca. See Arabia. 

Nell, Little. Character in 
Dickens’s novel The Old Curiosity 
Shop. A child of 13 at the time of 
the stor\% Nelly Trent kept house 


stream which flows into Lake 
Winnipeg, and is correctly called 
the Saskatchewan {q.v.). 

Nelson. Borough of Lancashire, 
England. It is 3 m. N. of Burnley 
and 30 m. N. ot Manchester, i'ho 
industries include cotton, surgical 
di-essing, and confectionery fac- 
tories, and engineering winks. The 
chief buildings are the town hall, 
market hall, and grammar and 
technical schools. There are several 
public parks and re<‘reation 
giomids. Of modern growth. 
Nelson was made a borough m 
1890. Nelson and Colne* is the 
name of a borough constituency. 
Market day, Fri. Pop. (1951) 
34.384. 

Nelson. City of British Colum- 
bia, Canada. It stand.s on the^ W', 
arm of Kootenay Lake, 1,100 m. 
W. of Whanipeg, and is soryeel by 
the C.P.R. and CfN.R., also by 
lake and river steamers. The 
capital of the Kootenay district, 
it is a centre for mining, lumhci’ing, 
mixed farming, and fruit growing. 


be power-(jperatecl. Protected by 
16-in. armour over tho gims and 
magazines, the Nelson was manned 
by 1,640 ofhcc'i's and men, 

One of tlic strongest units of the 
Home Fleet, thc^ Nelson was mined 
in a Scottisli loch early in the 
tSecond Cre*at \Var ; after repairs 
she engaged in protc'cding convoys 
round the (hpe. In Sept., 194p 
she* w'as torpea local by enemy air- 
craft while escorting a Malta con- 
voy. JSciit 1.0 Gibraltar for tem- 
porary rc'pairs, she returned to 
Re)syth witli Kurviyors from the 
aircraft rarrier Arle Royal. She 
fornu'd part of the* tlec't supporting 
the N. Africa landings and cover- 
ing tlie invasion ot Sicily. The 
conf(*r<*m‘(' bc'twc'C'ii Gen.’^ Eisen- 
howc'p and Badoglio, re*sulting in 
the* Italian surrc*ii<!er, took place on 
board. Damagc'd by a mine while 
supporting the Nomnaiidy landings 
the Nelson was rc'paircd and joined 
the E. Indic'H flc'c't in 1945 ; the 
Japanc'sc surrender at. Penang was 
signed on board. She was used 


for her old and failing grandfather. 
The account of their flight together, 
their wandering from place to 
place, the self-sacrificing love tho 
child shows for the old man, the 
development of a wdsdom far be- 
yond her years in her care of him, 
and her final death in a country 
village, was for more than a gener- 
ation considered one of the most 
mo\fing passages m fiction. Later 
readers have found it over-senti- 
mental. Dickens has recorded that 
after “ killing ’’ Little Nell he 
tramped the London streets all 
night unable to sleep. 

Nellore. District and town of 
Andhra state, India. The dist. 
extends along the Coromandel 
coast on both sides of the mouth of 
the Penner for 140 m., and includes 
a coast strip some 50 m. wide. 
Rainfall averages 35 ins. annually, 
but is uncertain, and irrigation is 
necessary. The chief crops are 
Indian food grains and rice. Mica 
is mined at Gudur, Rapur, etc., 
m the S. of the dist. The capital 
is a small town on the Penner 
where it is bridged by the Madras- 
Calcutta main rly. It is joined to 
Madras by the Buckingham Canal. 
Area, 7,942 sq, m. Pop. (1951) 
dist., 1,795,632 ; town, 81,480. 

Nelson. River of Canada. It 
carries the waters of Lake Winni- 
peg in a N.E. direction into Hud- 
son Bay after a course of 360 m. 
Its main tributary is the Burnt- 
wood. Because of lakes and rapids 
the Nelson is navigable for only 
short distances. At its mouth 
stands Port Nelson. The name is 
sometimes applied also to the 


Here are railway shops, sawmills, 
and works for making jam, 
cigars, etc. The buildings in- 
clude a court hou.se. Nelson dates 
from 1886, when a silver mine was 
opened m tho neighbourhood. 
Pop. (1951) 6,772. 

Nelson. City of New Zealand. 


as a target for bombing practice 
before being serappwd in 1949. 

Nelson, E.\ul. British title 
borm* by th<‘ family of Nelson since 
1805. Horatio Nh'lson’s barony, and 
also hi*-; title of duke of Bronte, 
])ass(^(l on his (l<‘ath to his brother, 
the R(‘v. William Nelson, who, in 





Situated on Tasman Bay, an inden- recognition of Horatio’s services, 
tation on the N. coast of 8. Island, was made Viscount Morton of 
it is the chief town 
of Nelson dist. The 
surrounding 
country is mamly 
pastoral. Com- 
munication with 
the other large 
towns is by coast- 
ing steamer ; a rly. 
runs S.W. to the 
Marine mts. The 
first settlement was 
made at Nelson by 
the New Zealand Nelson, New Zealand. Looking inland from the N.W. 
company in 1841 towards the residential quarter ol the town 

The 1951 population was 16,824. Trafalgar and Earl Nelson in 1805. 

Nelson. Former British battle- Ho left no sons, and the titles 
ship. Laid down in 1924 and com- passed to Thomas Bolton, a sen 
pleted in 1927, she was originally of the adiniraPH sister, who took 
designed as one of the 48,000-ton the name of Nelson and became 
battle cruisers ordered in 1921 and 2n(l oarb Tlu^ Trafalgar Estates 
cancelled under the Washington Act, 1946, tenuinattM tho pension 
treaty. Displacing 33,950 tons on payable to Karl Nelson from the 

^ beam of death of Thomas Horatio (1857- 
106 ft., she was driven by geared 1947), 4th earl, or his brothef 
turbines developing 45,000 h.p., Edward (1860-1951), 5th eafi, 
maximum speed 23 knots. She whichever was the later. Holdefs 
niounted a main armament of of the earldom had received a total 
nine 16-in. guns grouped in three of £7aojK)0 up to 1946. Albert 
triple turrets ; she and her sister (1890-1957), 6th earl from 1951, 
ship Rodney were the first British was succet^ded by his brother 
wamhips to carry ^ 16-in. gun.s, Henry. An oldest son is called 
while her twelve 6-in._ guns were ViHcount Merton of Trafalgar, 
the hrst weajKms of this calibre to abbreviated to Viscount Trafal^n. 
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HORATIO, VISCOUNT NELSON 

H W. Wilson, Author of Nelson and His Times 

S$c in addition the artitU^ on Nelson's battles, c.g. Nile; Tyafalf^ar ; 
also those on his contemporaries, St. Vincent; Collingxpood ; ' and 
other seamen. See also Id route ; Royal Navy ; Sea Pozoer ; Victory 


Horatio Nelson was born hJept. 
29, 1758, the sixth child of Edmund 
Nelson, rector of Burnham Ehorpe, 
Norfolk ; his mother was a grand- 
niece of Sir Robert Walpole, 
and her brother, his uncle, an 
odicer in the navy. He en> 
tcred the navy in 1770 as ‘‘cap- 
tain’s servant ” in his uncle’s ship, 
served in the West Indies, in an 
Arctic expedition, and in the East 
Indies, He became captain in 1770 ; 
commanded the naval contingent 
in an unsuccessful expedition 
against the Spanish fort at San 
Juan de Nicaragua, 1780 ; joined 
Lord Hood’s licet at New York, 
1782, when Hood sent Prince 
William, afterwards William IV, to 
him for information on tactics ; 
and was employed in the West 
Indies, 1784-87. 

In 1787 Nelson married Frances 
Herbert Nisbet, a widow of 26 
with one son. He commanded the 
Agamemnon in the Mediterranean 
fleet, in 1793, under Hood ; was 
largely responsible for the capture 
of Bastia and Calvi in Corsica, in 
1794, when he lost the sight of his 
right eye by a w'ound ; he displayed 
great gallantry in the action of 
March 13-14, 1795, with the 

French fleet, and was bold enough 
to remonstrate with his admiral 
(Hothara) on the feebleness which 
that officer displayed. Ho block- 
aded the Italian coast, and at- 
tempted to out Napoleon’s com- 
munications during the campaign 
of 1796. When Jervis, later Lord 
St. Vincent, took command of the 
fleet and decudod to withdraw 
Irom the Mediterranean, NcJson 
was charged with the evacuation of 
Elba narrowly escaping capture 
by the Spaniards on his retreat. 

St Vincent and Abukir Bay 

Present at the battle of St. 
Vincent, Feb. 14, 1797, he aooured 
important results by turning out of 
the line — contrary to orders .and on 
his own initiative — to attack a 
part of the Spanish fleet which had 
been cut oa. Of four Spanish 
ships taken two surrendered to 
him. In Feb., 1797* he became 
a rear-admiral, and was knighted. 
On July 25, 1797, he failed in a 
night attack on Santa Cruz, Ten- 
eriffe, and his right arm, shattered 
by grape, had to bo amputated. 
After some months at home, he re- 
joined St. Vincent’s fleet, and was 
sent in command of a small de- 
tached squadron to watch Toulon, 
whence Napoleon, with 1 J ships of 
the line under Brueys, was about 


to sail for Eg3^pt, In May, 1798, 
Brueys j>ut to sea, Nelson’s squad- 
ron having been damaged by a 
storm. Nelson was joined by rein- 
forcements, bringing his strength 
up to 14 ships of the line, and hur- 
ried in 2'nirsuit. After a long search 
he found and destro^’ed the French 
fleet in Abukir Bay, Aug. 1, 1798. 
Nelson, who had entered the battle 
with the w'ords, “ A peerage or 
Westminster Abbey,” wuks badly 
wounded in the head. He v as made 
Baron Nelson of the Nile, and 
given a pension of £2,000, 

In Sept., 1798, lie went to 
Naples, which was under special 
British protection, was effusively 
welcomed b\’- Lad^^ Hamilton, wife 
of the British minister there, and 
conveyed the king and court to 
Palermo, when the French took 
Naples in 1799. On the recovery of 
the city he was responsible for the 
execution of Caraccioio (q.v.). 
Created duke of Bronte by 
Ferdinand I of Naples, 1799, in 
1800, ho returned home with Lady 
Hamilton, who now, as he said, 
became his “wife in the sight of 
God,” and by whom a daughter, 
Horatia, his only child, was born 
to him about Jan. 31, 1801. 

Copenhagen 

Sent under Sir Hyde Parker to 
attack Copenhagen, he commanded 
the squadron of 12 ships of the line, 
which on April 2, 1801, engaged the 
Danish forts and ships. The battle 
was fierce ; at one of the most 
critical moments Parker, from a 
distance, imperilled success by 
making a signal of recall. Nelson 
put his telescope to his blind eye 
and fought on. Having beaten 
tiown the Danish fire and disabled 
many of the Danish ships he se- 
cured an armistice which gave the 
British all they required. For his 
victory he was mad© a viscount 

After a few weeks in England he 
was appointed to command the 
British small craft in the Channel, 
watching Napoleon’s invasion flo- 
tilla. On Aug. 15 he directed a 
boat attack on the Boulogne flotilla 
which failed coanpletoly, with 
heavy loss. In Oot., 1801, as peace 
was imminent, he was allowed 
leave and went to Merton Place, 
Surrey, which Lady Hamilton 
had bought for him. Here he 
lived with the Hamiltons, 

On May 18, 1803, on the renewal 
of war with France, Nelson hoisted 
his flag in the Victory, to command 
the Mediterranean fleet, and a few 
weeks later began his watch of 


Toulon, He did not blockade, but 
cruised far out, and there were fears 
that the French might escape 'with- 
out his knowledge.^ In 1804 Spain 
joined hYance, and his work became 
more difficult. He .showed great 
patience and determination, and, 
pos.silfly as the result of a promise 
to Lady Hamilton, never quitted 
his ship. The French fleet under 
Villeneuve put to sea in Jan., 1805. 
The moment he l^new. Nelson pro- 
ceeded first to Sicii^q which he had 
special orders to cover, and then to 
Egypt in chase. The French, how- 
ever, had returned to port. My 
heart is alnio.st broke,” he said of 
his failure to bring them to battle. 
In hlarch they came out again, 
and, joined by one French and six 
Spanish ships from Cadiz, which 
brought their force up to 18, 
sailed for the West Indies. 

“ The Nelson Touch ” 

^ Nelson, not knowing the direc- 
tion of their movement, and so 
short of cruisers that he could not 
watch them properly, waited for 
definite news in a position that 
covered Sicily and Egypt. When 
information came he' followed to 
the West Indies, rightly concluding 
that his business was to watch not 
a particular sea, but the French 
fleet usually stationed in it. He 
had with him only 10 ships of the 
line. He reached Barbados in 
June, received information which 
made him conclude that the French 
w'ere returning to Europe, and fol- 
lowed them once more without de- 
lajq sending a small vessel in ad- 
vance to England. She sighted the 
enemy on her passage, and thus the 
admiralty could make its plans. 
Nelson arrived in Europe ahead of 
the enemy. 

The enemy bad actually been 
encountered by Calder with 15 
Briti.sh battleships off Eerrol with 
indecisive result, and had turned 
south to Cadiz, Nelson, after a last 
visit to England and Merton, went 
on board at Portsmouth, where the 
people greeted him with tears of 
gratitude and love. Ofl Cadiz he 
joined CollingwcMxl, and diacussed 
what he called “ the Nelson touch” 
— his plan of battle. He asked the 
admiralty for a strong force be- 
cause, as he said, “it is only num- 
bers which can annihilate.” The 
enemy fleet was ordsered by Napo- 
leon to put to sea, and on Oct. 21 
was fought the battle of Trafalgar. 

Nelson drove the Victory into 
the enemy and was engaged by 
several ships. Conspicuous in his 
orders, he was mortally wounded 
by a marlvsman’s bullet and carried 
below. As he lay <^ng, he said 
that he left Lady Hamilton and 
Horatia “ as a legacy to my coun- 
try.” His flag-captain, Hardy, took 
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a touching leave of him, and, hear- 
ing that a great and decisive vic- 
tory had been won, he died at 
4.30 p.m. Nelson was given a state 
funeral and buried hi S. Paul s, 
Jan. 9, 1806. 

On Nov. 20, 1805, his brother, 
the Rev. William Nelson, was 
created Earl Nelson of Trafalgar 
and granted £108,000 to purchase 
an estate, and a pension of £5,000 a 
year (see Nelson, Earl). Lady Nel- 
son received a pension of £2,000 a 
year. Lady Hamilton was ignored. 
Horatia, his daughter, died hi 
1881, leaving many descendants of 
the family of Nelson-Ward. 

Nelson’s decision, energy, know- 
ledge, personal magnetism, affec- 
tion for his subordinates, sympathy 
with his seamen, and magnificent 
valour made him one of the 
supreme leaders of men. He al- 
ways aimed at decisive victory. Has 
method of gaining it was based on 
a close study of tactics, in which 
he had excelled since 1782. He 
framed his plans with great 
originahty and care, and saw that 
his officers thoroughly understood 
them, with the result that in his 
battles they always acted with 
energy and without hesitation. 

Bibliography. Dispatches and 
Letters, N. H. Nicolas, 7 vols., 1844- 
46 ; Memoirs, T. J. Pettigrew, 2 vols., 
1849 ; Hamilton and Nelson Papers, 
Morrison Collection, 2 vols., 1893- 
94; Letters to Lady Hamilton, D. 
Sladen, 1905; Campaign of Tra- 
falgar, J. S. Corbett, 1910; Lives, 
A. T. Mahan, rev. ed. 1899; R. 
Southey, 1813, Everyman’s Library, 
1908; C. S. Forester, 1929; C. WU- 
kinson, 1931 ; C. Oman, 1947 ; Posei- 
don: a Personal Study, R. Capes, 
1947. 

Nelson, Thomas, and Sons. 
British publishing and printing 
house. Its founder, Thomas Nelson 
(1780-1861), was born near Stirling, 
son of a farmer. He started busi- 
ness in Edinburgh in 1798, after 
experience in London, and when 
his two sons, William (1816-87) 
and Thomas (1822-92), were 
taken into partnership progress 
was rapid. Thomas invented a 
rotary press (1850), and other de- 
vices affecting bookbinding, photo- 
zincography, stereotyping, etc. 
From the publication of cheap 
religious works the firm went on to 
issue juvenile hterature, gift books, 
Royal Readers, and other educa- 
tional works. The London house 
was established in 1844. The third 
Thomas Nelson, a grandson, was 
killed in the First Great War, and 
was succeeded as director by his 
brother Ian, who had as co- 
director for several years the nove- 
list John Buchan, later 1st Lord 
Tweedsmuir (5'.i’.). The firm re- 
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tains its reputation for juvenile 
and educational works and for its 
cheap reprints of good books. 

Neman. See Niemen. 

Nematoda or Nemathelmin- 
THES. The round worms, a group 
of acoelomate animals with elon- 
gated spindle-shaped bodies. Some 
genera are abundant in the soil, 
some in fresh water, and others in 
the sea, but the best-known forms 
arc internal parasites of animals 
and plants. These last usually 
have a complex life history asso- 
ciated with the need to pass from 
host to host. Well-known examples 
are AscariSy species of which occur 
commonly in man, the horse, and 
the pig ; Ankylostorna ; and Filaria. 
See Ankylostomiasis ; Ascaris ; 
Filariasis. 

Nemea. VaUcy in Argolis, an- 
cient Greece. Here Hercules was 
said to have killed the Nemcan 
lion, and here, in the precincts of a 
temple to Zeus, were celebrated 
every two years the Nemcan 
games, one of the four great ath- 
letic festivals of Greece. See Ludi. 

Nemertea (Gr. N emeries, the 
sea-nymph daughter of Ncreus). 
In zoology, a class of flat worms, 
most of them marine. One or two 
species occur on land, and a fow 
in fresh water. They are long and 
ribbon-shaped, without limbs, and 
vary in size from minute forms to 
one marine species which is often 
nearly 100 ft. in length. The most 
remarkable feature of the Nemer- 
teans is the long, retractile probos- 
cis, forming a tube within the body 
which can be partly everted and 
extruded. It is flung out like a 
lash, which coils round tho body of 
its victim and draws it to the 
mouth- In some species this pro- 
boscis has a spike connected with 
a poison gland. See Worm. 

Nemesis. In Greek mythology, 
daughter of Night and one of the 
deities of the nether world. She 
was the goddess of vengeance, 
punishing the guilty, but at the 
same time rewarding virtue, and 
thus became the personification of 
respect for law and justice. 

Nemi. Crater lake of GentraJ 
Italy. It is in the Alban Hills, be- 
tween Velletri and Albano, 20 m. 
S.E. of Rome. It is 3^ m. in circuit, 
110 ft. deep, and lies at an alt. of 
1,060 ft. ; area 70 acres. Of groat 
beauty, it was called the Mirror of 
Diana, whose temple was in a 
neighbouring grove. It is still 
drained by a tunnel excavated by 
the Romans. Remains of two state 
barges ol Caligula’s time were 
recovered and placed in a museum, 
but were burnt by the Germans 
during the Second Great War. 


neoarsphenamine 

Nemophila. Genus of annual 
herbs of the family Hydiophyl- 
laceac. N. insignis was introduced 
from North America in 1822 ; it 
bears conspicuous saucer-shaped 
blue flowers with white centres. 

Nemours. Town of France. 
In the dept, of Soine-et- Marne, it 
is on the Loing 10 m. S, of Fon- 
tainebkxiu. Tho chief buildings 
are the lOth-century church and a 
castle. Nemours was the chief 
town of a county, which in 1404 
was made a duchy for the king of 
Navarre. This belonged in turn to 
the families of Bourbon. Armaw- 
nac, and Foix. After the death of 
Gaston do Foix in 1512, the duchy 
passed under various rulers until, 
about 1670, it was given by Louis 
XIV to his brother Philip, duke of 
Orleans. The Orl6ans family held 
it until the Revolution. Pop 
(1954) 5,594. 

Nen OR Nene. River of Eng- 
land. It rises in the W. of North- 
amptonshire and flows S.E. to 
Northampton, where it takes a 
north-easterly direction past Well- 
ingborough, Thrapston, Oundle, 
Peterborough, and Wisbech to 
the Wash, 3 ni, b(*low Sutton 
Bri<lge. It is 00 rti. long. 

Nenagh. Market town and urb. 
(list, of Tipperary, Irish Republic. 
It is on the rivt^r Nenagh, 27 m. 
N.E. of Limerick. The well-pre- 
served castle, built in tho reign of 
John of England, was in 1651 taken 
by Ireton as GrornwelTs deputy. 
Pop. (1951) 4,410. The river 
.\cnagh, 14 m. long, falls into 
Lough Derg. 

Nenets National District. 
Part tho R.S.F.S.R. It lies within 
Arehangel region, and borders the 
Barents Sea. Most of its 30,000 
people are Nentsy (plur. of Nenets), 
a Ugro- Finnic group sometimes 
called Sainoyeds. Occupations are 
reindeer raising, fishing, seal hunt- 
ing ; fluorspar and coal are mined ; 
there are also sawmills and tan- 
neries. Area 67,300 sq. m. The 
capital of the district is Naryan- 
Mir, a lumber port on tin* Pechora 
river. Some NTmtsy also live in 
Yamal-NonetH national district, 
We.Ktcrn Siberia, and m Krasno- 
yarsk territory, Eastern Siberia. 

Nennius. A Welsh historian. 
Little ib known of him, save that 
he wrote in I-atin a history of the 
Britons, completed 796. To him 
arc due many of the stories told 
about King Arthur and the Round 
Tables, but the worth of hie work 
IS seriously questioned. 

Nentsy. See uruiex Nenets, 

Neoarsphenamine. Another 
name tor the arstmical compound 
Noosaivarsan 
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Neo-Caesarea, Synod of. Sy- 
nod of the Church, held about 315 
at a town in Pontus. It passed 
canons dealing with eccles. disci- 
pline, decreeing, inter aha, that a 
priest who married after ordina- 
tion must he deposed ; that no 
priest might attend a second mar- 
riage ; and that no one should he 
ordained under 30 years of age. 
At a second synod of this narne, 
held about 358, Bishop Eustathius 
of Sebaste was condemned. 

Neocomian. In geology, the 
name given by J. Thurmann to the 
lowest stage of the Cretaceous 
system of rocks, usually taken as 
being synonymous with the Lower 
Cretaceous. See Cretaceous. 

Neodyinium. One of the rare 
earth metals. It is so closely 
associated with praseodymium 
that until 1885 they were thought 
to he one element, didymium. 
Then Welsbach distinguished two 
separate elements. The precipi- 
tated oxalate of neodymium is 
insoluble in potassium sulphate, 
as are those of lanthanum, cerium, 
praseodymium, and samarium. 
The element, chemical symbol Nd, 
has an atomic number of 60 ; 
atomic weight, 144*27 ; specific 
gravity, 6*96 ; melting point, 
840° C. ; crystal form, hexagonal, 
with lattice constants a=3*650 
and c=5*890. Neodymium has 
been used for giving an amethyst- 
red colour on porcelain. Didy- 
mium salicylate has been tested 
as a non-irritant antiseptic dress- 
ing for wounds. There are a basic 
sesquioxide, Nd 203 ; a dioxide, 
NdOg ; and possibly a hydrated 
pentoxide, Nd 205 . x H 2 O. Neo- 
dymium forms other salts and 
may be prepared by fractionation 
of the double magnesium nitrate. 
See Pare Earths. 

Neo -Impressionism. School 
of painting, an offshoot of Impres- 
sionism [q.v,). The neo-impres- 
sionists carried to extreme limits 
the analysis of light by the 
division of colours, i.e. the juxta- 
position of minute strokes of 
different primary colours. The 
movement had a scientific basis, 
but in the hands of its chief 
exponents, e,g. Seurat, Lucien 
Pissarro, Signac [qg.v . ), the limita- 
tions of the scientific approach 
were balanced by a return to a 
greater sense of artistic design 
than the Impressionists had allow- 
ed to be necessary. 

Neolithic (Gr. neos, recent ; 
litJioa, stone). Term used to 
denote the later phase of the pre- 
historic, Stone Age civilization 
which preceded the use of me.^als. 
It is distinguished from the older 


Palaeolithic and Mesolithic ])hascs 
by the polishing and grinding of 
its stone tools and weapons, 
which gives them much greater 
strength than the chipped tiints of 
earlier ages. 

It is not, however, Ironi litlnc 
industries as such that the later 
Stone Age derives its importanee 
in human history. Kitcl\en- 
iniddons, lake-dwellings, inhahit('d 
eaves, burial mounds, and nnya- 
lithic stone monuments, llie men- 
hirs and dolmens of W. Europe, 
show that Neolithic man achieved 
momentous advances in other 
directions too. Among these wt're 
the inventions of basketry, weav- 
ing, and pottery, and, most 
important, the domestication of 
animals and plants, which turned 
men from mere hunters and iishers 
into herdsmen and farmers. The 
development of agriculture and the 
more settled life which it bronglit 
was the foundation on whieli 
civilization could arise. The morc^ 
abundant food supply enabled the 
population to increase and stable 
communities to develop, among 
which can be traced the beginnings 
of stone and timber architecture, 
navigation, and trade. The dc'ad 
were treated with respect and 
provided with tombs, e.p. the long 
harrows of the English country- 
side ; religious beliefs were bound 
up with the attempt to secure the 
maximum fertility of animals and 
crops by coming to temos with the 
unseen powers of nature. 

Near Eastern Origin 

Neolithic culture seems to have 
arisen in the Near East, and 
primitive farmers early made tlu'ir 
way into the alluvial lands along 
the Tigris and Euphrates and iti 
the Nile valley, .where conditions 
made fanning easy. Neolithic 
man was already well establiRhc{i 
in these regions in the 5th millen- 
ium B.o. Seafaring activity is 
traceable in the Aegean by 4,000 
B.o. The Near East now forged 
ahead in the arts of civiliza- 
tion, while the basic features of 
Neolithic culture were dissemi- 
nated through Europe during the 
3rd millenium b.o. The Stone, 
Age began to pass from Europe 
after 1900 B.C., when the manu- 
facture of bronze implements 
began in Hungary and Bohemia. 

Although the Stone Age was 
succeeded among all the progres- 
sive peoples of the Old World by 
an age of metals, there have 
survived to modern times in 
every continent primitive peoples 
whose cnlture remained Neo- 
hthic even after the existence of 
metals was learned from external 


sources. The New I\"orld was 
peopled in a distant past by bands 
of Neolithic folk from Asna, who 
developed through centuries of 
Isolation the cultural elements 
bi-ought with tlicm. The result 
Y a,s ihat aboriginal America was 

still Neolithic when discovered bv 
Enropi'ans. Sea ytone Ag(', 

Bihh()(/ra])In/ Our Larly Ances- 
Hurkilt, Prohistoric 

L'enununil ie.s of the Jh-it ish isles 

O. (diildig l‘H7; Tin, Neolithic 

('ultiires of file Hj-i1ish S. Pi^. 

gnft, I').")!; J )hwii of INii'opean Civil- 
ization, \ , G. Cliilde, GLh ed., 19o7. 

Neon. Gaseous clement; at', 
no., 10; at. wt., 20-183; density 
O'SOOOO gm |)(T 1. at N.T.P. It 'is 
pri'sent. in llu^ atmosphere in the 
])roportion of about one part in 
'SO, 000. It oconrs mixed with 
argon, and was discovered by Sir 
I\'illiam Ramsay in 1898 when 
examining a large, quantity of ar- 
g( )u. Th is latter gas wms liquefied, 
and it wa.s found, as the tempera- 
ture was raised, that a lighter gas 
than argon was pri'sent. To this 
the name neon new ”) was 
given. Only two years later could 
enough of the gas be collected for 
an extended study. The neon 
spectrum eonsi.sts of a great 
number of red, orange, and yellow 

linas. Cliemical symbol No. 

«• 

Neon Lighting. The produc- 
tion of light by the passage of an 
electric current through a tube 
containing neon gas i.s the most 
common form of luminous tube 
lighting. At atmospheric pressure 
all gases arc virtually non- 
conducting. In a tube containing 
a gas at .sub-atmo.spheric pressure, 
howov(T, tlic gas becomes more 
condiH'tivc ; and the lower the 
pri'HHure, the lower the voltage 
which is rcipiired to produce a 
discharge. Neon gas giving a 
charaeteristiii rc‘d glow needs the 
hnvest voltage unit length and 
diam(‘ter of tubiu 

A luminouH discharge tube is an 
evacuated glass tube at both ends 
of whicli are elee-tro^les eonsiating 
of pieorjH of metal which are intro- 
duced into tlio tube through a 
seal. The ptwiaage of a current 
causes (dectrons to pass bet^en 
the electrodes with such velo- 
city that they collide with gas 
particles in the tube. This dis- 
lodges positive ions and more 
electrons. Tho resulting breaking 
up of gas moIeouU^s by bombard- 
ment releases energy which ap- 
pears as light. 

For a tube 20 ft. in length and 
approximately | in. in diagueter, 
the working voltage for neon gas 
would be about 3,000 volts A.CI 
Tho tube would not start to glow, 
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however, until about 6,000 ^or 
7,000 volts had been ai)pUcd. To 
enable this to bo done and to use 
public electric supply voltages, a 
special type of transformer is 
needed ; this gives the necessary 
high voltage on starting, but as 
soon as the tube lights up the 
transformer reduces its outiiut 
pressure to the required tigure. 

Other gases give dilierent col- 
ours, e.g. helium-blue ; nitrogen 
— golden white ; carbon dioxide — 
white ; argon— purple ; mercury 
vapour — greenish -blue. Otherhues, 
including daylight ctl'eets, are ob- 
tained by coating the tube with 
various fluorescent powders. 
Alternating current is necessary 
for all but the smallest lamps, 
which can operate direct on mains 
voltage (A.C. or D.C.). _ Where 
direct current is supplied for 
luminous tube lighting, a D.C. to 
A.C. converter is necessary. 

Phiilip Honey 

Neophyte ( Gr. neos^ new; 'phyein, 
to plant). Term applied in the 
early Christian church to newly 
baptized converts, as distinguished 
from the catechumens {q.v.). The 
word is explained by Gregory the 
Great as meaning “ newly planted 
in the faith.” Neophytes wore 
white garments for eight days 
after baptism. S. Paul instructs 
Timothy (1 Tim. 3, v. 6) not to 
make a neophyte a bishop, but 
this prohibition was sometimes 
disregarded in exceptional cases, 
S. Ambrose bemg elected bishop of 
Milan before being baptized, and 
installed a few days after. The 
term is also applied to those newly 
admitted to the priesthood, or to a 
religious order. 

Neo-Platonism. System of 
philosophy which attempted to 
replace the dualism of mind and 
matter by monism (g.v.), and to 
solve the problems of virtue and 
knowledge on a religious basis. 
Essentially eclectic, it held Pyth- 
agorean, Aristotelian, Platonic, 
Stoic, Christian, Jewish, and other 
Oriental elements. Three distinct 
schools of neo- Platonism were : 
Alexandrian, Syrian, Athenian. 

The keynote of the system is 
supposed direct intercourse with 
the absolute divine being as the 
result of ecstatic visions. There 
are three oosmical principles : the 
One, absolute unity, which creates 
by emanation the Logos (word, 
reason), containing the ideas of 
things, which in turn produces the 
Soul, the principle of movement, 
which represents the ideas in the 
external world. Individual souls 
hover between reason and sense, 
5ver striving to free themselves 


from the shackles of matter, and to 
return to the world of ideas, there 
to bo absorbed and lost in God. 
Although it failed as a pojjular 
religion, neo-Platonism left perma- 
nent traces, seen in Augustine and 
Boethius, in Giordano Bruno, and 
Jacob Boehme, in Fichte and 
Schelling, and modern theological 
speculations such as those of 
W. R. Inge {q.v.). See Philosophy. 

Neoprene. Form of synthetic 
rubber, and the first to be com- 
mercially successful. Introduced 
in 1931, it is produced from 
chlorine, lime, and coke treated 
m a high-temperature electric 
furnace. Although neoprene is 
considerably dearer than natural 
lubber, it is more resistant to 
the deteriorating action of sun- 
light and heat, petrol and lubri- 
cating oils, and many chemicals. 
See Rubber, Synthetic. 

Neoptolemus or Pyrrhus. In 
Greek legend, son of Achilles. He 
joined the Greek forces before 
Troy in the tenth year of the war, 
a soothsayer having declared that 
the assistance of Neoptolemus and 
Philoctetcs was necessary to end 
the war. Neoptolemus was one of 
those who w’ere concealed in the 
Wooden Horse — the strategem 
which led to the fall of the city. 
He killed with his own hand 
Priam, the king, whose daughter, 
Polyxena, he sacrificed to the 
shade of Achilles. At the distribu- 
tion of the spoil, Andromache, 
Hector’s widow, fell to his lot. He 
later married Hermione, daughter 
of Mcnelaus, and was slain at 
Delphi by Orestes, to whom Her- 
mione had been promised. 

Neo - Pythagoreanism. An 
attempt to revive the doctrines of 
Pythagoras, combined with Peri- 
patetic, Stoic, and Oriental ele- 
ments, which originated at Alex- 
andria in the 1st century B.c. Its 
chief representatives were Nigi- 
dius Eigulus, a friend of Cicero, and 
Apollonius of Tyana. Many forged 
treatises were put forward by 
enthusiasts as genuine works of 
Pythagoras {q.v.). 

Neosalvarsan. An organic 
arsenical compound used in the 
treatment of syphilis. It is a yellow 
powder containing 19-22 p.c. of 
arsenic in the tri valent form. Fresh 
solutions are given by intravenous 
injection. See Ajsphenamine. 

Neosho. River of the U.S.A. 
Rising in the east- central part of 
Kansas, it flows S.E. and S. into 
Oklahoma, where it turns S.W. by 
S. to the Arkansas river, near Fort 
Gibson. Its length is nearly 400 m. 

Neozoic (Gr. neos, new ; 2 de, 
life). In geology, all the strata 


Ironi the Trias to recent times. 
The word has been used by some 
geologists as synonymous with 
the Cainozoic era. 

Nepal. Independent kingdom 
of the Indian sub-continent. It 
lies N. of the plains among the 
Himalayas, and adjoins Tibet on 
the N., and Sikkim on the E. 
Dhaulagiri and Everest are within 
the state, which is drained by the 
upper waters of the Gogra, Gandak, 
and Kosi. The low^er slopes are 
forest covered ; the valleys are 
cultivated for rice, millet, tobacco, 
and oil seeds. Some of these crops 
are exported m exchange for 
cottons and metal goods. 

From 184C the country was ruled 
by hereditary prime ministers of 
the Rana family, the king living 
in seclusion, until in 1950 a revolu- 
tion gave the king from 1951 a 
cabinet of 12 and a parliament. 
The aboriginal stock is Mongolian, 
the Gurkhas being predominant ; 
the religion of the great majority 
is Sana tan, an ancient form of 
Hinduism. The appointment of 
the British envoj^ who resides at 
the capital, Khatmandu, was in 
1934 raised to that of envoy 
extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary, and a Nepalese repre- 
sentative of the same rank is 
appointed to the Court of St. 
James. A narrow-gauge rly. w'as 
opened m 1927 connecting Amlekh- 
ganj with Raxaul on the Bengal 
and N.W. rly., 25 m. distant ; 
and in 1940 a second line was 
constructed from Jayauagar on 
the frontier to Bijulpura, 33 m. 
A motor road runs 27 m. from 
Amlekhganj to Bhimphedi. A 
topographical survey was carried 
out m 1927 by Indian personnel 
of the government of India. The 
hydro-electric supply system was 
constructed in 1933. In 1937 the 
Bank of Nepal was established 
in Khatmandu and Nepalese 
currency notes put in circulation. 

Relations between 'Nepal and 
Great Britain have been friendly 
since the treaty of Sagauli, Dec., 
1815, which ceded the provs. of 
Garwhal and Kumaon to India. 
Gurkha troops fought in great 
numbers during the two Great 
Wars, not only in their own bat- 
talions but also in the ranks of the 
Assam Rifles, the Assam Regi- 
ment, and the Burma Rifles, of 
which they formed the bulk. Area 
54,000 sq. m. Fop. est. 7,000,000. 
See Gurkha ; Khatmandu. Con- 
sult Nepal, Land of Mystery, H. 
Davis, 1942. 

Nepenthes. Genus of insecti- 
vorous plants, commonly known 
as pitcher-plants {q.v.). 
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Nepheline, Nephelite, or 
Elbolite. a member of the 
feldspathoid group of minerals, 
consisting of sodium aluminium 
silicate (NaoO. AI 2 O 3 . 2 vSi 02 )- 
Some potassium is always present 
in the natural mineral. The 
feldspathoid group are character- 
ised by a deficiency of silica as 
compared Avdth the feldspar group 
{q.v,). This deficiency of silica 
restricts the occurrence of the 
feldspathoids to igneous rocks low 
ill silica and rich in alkalies. 
Hence nepheline is found as 
glassy hexagonal crystals and 
grains in phonolites, uephclinc- 
basalts, nepholine-syeuitcs, etc. 
Eleolito is a massive, dark- 
coloured variety. Nepheline is 
worked in the U.S.S.R. as a 
source of aluminiuTn, as that 
country has poor resources of the 
richer aluminium deposits (baux- 
ites), Some varieties of nepheline 
are used as gemstones. 

Nephin. Mountain of Ireland. 
One of the highest summit^ in co. 
Mayo, it is situated 10 m. S.W. of 
Bailina ; alt. 2,646 ft. To the W. 
is Nephin Beg, alt. 2,065 ft. 

Nephoscope (Gr. nephos, 
cloud ; skopein, to observe) . In 
meteorology, an instrument for 
measuring the motion of clouds. 
Two types are in general use. 
Fineman's consists of a horizontal 
circular mirror and a vertical 
pointer, carrying a scale, raised or 
lowered by a rack and pmion. 
The instrument may be adjusted 
until the images of the cloud and 
the pointer are in line with the 
centre of the mirror. The radius 
along which the cloud appears to 
move then gives the direction 
from which it is coming. In the 
Besson direct vision method a 
comb, composed of a number of 
short upright equidistant spikes, 
is mounted at its centre on a tall 
vertical rod. The latter is rotated 
until the cloud appears to travel 
along the line of the sj^ikes. The 
direction is then read off a gradu- 
ated dial. The movement of the 
cloud or its image across the 
spikes or mirror provides a 
measure of the angular velocity 
of the cloud, and its linear 
velocity can then be calculated. 
See Cloud ; Meteorology. 

Nephridium. Zoological term. 
It refers to a duct of excretory 
function in the primitive condi- 
tion, which is found in a. num- 
ber of animals. In the segmented 
worms nephridia are a series of 
metamerically arranged pairs of 
tubules, each openmg to the ex- 
terior by a nephridiopore. Inter- 
nally they cither end blindly in a 


fiame cell (a protonephridium), 
or project through the coelomic 
epithelium into the coelomic 
cavity (metanephridium). They 
develop independently of the coe- 
lom and are to be distinguished 
from the coelomodiict, primitively a 
genital duct, wdiichinsome animals 
assumes an excretory function. 

Nephrite (Gr. nephros, kidney). 
In geology, a variety of amphibole. 
White to dark green in colour, it is 
a calcium magucsium ferrous sili- 
cate, and has been highlj^ valued 
as an ornamental stone in all 
countries and ages. Carved orna- 
ments of nephrite liave been found 
among tho remains of ])rimitivo 
man in large numbers in China anti 
Mexico, Bmtzerland, Germany, 
France, etc. Tho word jade is 
used to describe this mineral and 
jadeite, as they are extremely 
similar in appearance. Jadeite, 
hov'ever, is easily fusible, whereas 
nephrite is infusible. See Jade. 

Nephritis. Inflammation of 
the kidney. It may be acute or 
chronic. Acute nephritis may 
follow exposure to cold and wot ; 
poisoning by substances which 
irritate the kidneys, such as 
cantharidcs or turpcntbie ; a]\d 
may occur in tho cotirso of scarlet 
fever, enteric, measles, diphtheria, 
chicken-pox, and other diseases. 
It may also bo associated with 
syphilis and tuberculosis. When 
due to exposure to cold, the onset 
is abmpt. When occurring in 
the course of fevers, the symptoms 
appear more gradually. Ehivcriug 
fits and rise of temperatur-e, with 
suppression of urino, may })c the 
first signs. Dropsy occurs early, 
and may be first observed as a 
pnffiness of the face, or swelling 
of tho ankles. 

The patient should bo kept in 
bed, and the kidneys relieved of 
theh functions as much as possible, 
by stimulating the excretory activ- 
ities of the skin and bowels. Sweat- 
ing may be induced by hot air or 
vapour baths. The bowels should 
be kept open by saline purges. 
Pain in the back may be relieved 
by the application of hot fomenta- 
tions. Dropsy of the abdomen or 
of tho chest may necessitate re- 
moval of some of the fiuid by 
aspiration. See Bright’s Disease. 

Nephthys. Egyptian goddess, 
perhaps personifying the dusk. 

I he name is tho Grocised form of 
Nebt-het, lady of the house. 

She was the wife of S(it and sister 
of Isis, whose lament over the bier 
of Osiris she shared. Portrayed 
as a woman crowned by her hiero- 
glypliic symbol — perhaps a house 
and basket — she was worshipped 


fit Edfu, Dcndcra., and clscwhoro 
See Egypt. 

Nepos, Cornelius. Roman 
writer of tho 1st centmy B.c. A 
friend of Cicero, he wrote volu- 
minously on many subjects, but 
everything has been lost, except 
a section of a work entitled Illus- 
trious Men. This is of no value as 
a contribution to history, but the 
simplicity of its style has made it a 
favourito text-book for beginners 
in Latin. * 

Nepotism (Lat. nepos, grand- 
son). Term applied to tlio practice 
of showing undue favour to rela- 
tives, especially by ministers of 
state or others exorcising patron- 
age. In Church history the term 
is applied to tho abuse of ecdcs, 
])atronago by popes and bishops. 

Neptune. In Roman myth- 
ology, the god of the sea, identified 
with the Greek Poseidon {q.v.). 

Neptune. Eighth planet of the 
solar system, in order of distance 
from the sun. Its orbit was cal- 
culated by Leverrierand by Adams 
from perturbations in tho orbit of 
Uranus belbre the planet had been 
seen. The jdanct was then found 
on Sept. 23 , 1846, by Galle of 
Berlin, from particulars supplied 
by Levcrricr. On Oct. 10 Lassell 
discovered the first satellite, Triton, 
photographed in 1890 at Pulkova; 
a second, Nereid, was discovered 
in 1949. 

Neptune can be seen only with 
the aid of a telescope. It is 
2,796,600,01)0 m. from the sun. Its 
period of revolution about the 
sun is 164-78 years. Triton re- 
volves about the planet in a 
retrograde direction, E. to W., in 
5 days 21 hours. Neptune’s dia- 
meter is ;fl},90U m., its mass 17^ 
times that of tho earth, and its 
mean density 1*61 times that of 
water ; it ia thus very similar 
to Uranus. Its spectrum shows 
strong bands in tho red region 
identified by Dunham in 1932 as 
duo to methane. Absorption pro- 
duced by these bands gives the 
planet its characteristic green 
colour ; a layer of methane 25 m. 
deep would bo needed to produce 
the observed absorption. The 
jilanct shows a small disk with no 
permanent markings, so no direct 
ovidonco of tho length of its day 
can be obtained. Spectroscopic 
observations suggest a rotation 
period of about 16 hours, and this 
is confirmed by tho extraordinarily 
raj^fid motion of tho plane of 
Triton’s orbit, which must be pro- 
duc‘(‘d by tho attraction of an 
equatorial bulge on Neptune. The 
rotation is direct, ix. opposed to 
that of Triton. See Planet; Sun* 
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Neptmuum. Artificial element 
first obtained in 1940 by bombard- 
ing uranium 238 with neutrons; 
at. no., 93; chemically similar 
to uranium. Six known isotopes 
(Np 234 to 239) are all radio-active, 
with half-lives ranging from 20 
hours to 21 million years. 

Nereis. Genus of polychaete 
(many bristled) sea worms. The 
body consists of a long series of 
segments, each bearing numerous 
chaetae or bristles. They have a 
definite head with tentacles and 
four eyes. They live in burrows. 

Nereus. In Greek mythology, 
an ocean deity with the gift of pro- 
phecy. He was represented as an 
old man with the tail of a fisli or 
serpent. He had 50 daughters, 
the Nereids, one of whom was 
Thetis, the mother of Achilles. 

Nergal. Babylonian deity, the 
city god of Kuthah near Babylon, 
originally a solar deity. As lord of 
the underworld he was worshipped 
in temples throughout Meso- 
potamia ; a popular legend told 
of his installation in the nether- 
world after his combat with, and 
subsequent marriage to, the god- 
dess Ereshkigal. 

Neri (Itah, blacks). One of the 
two factions into which, the nobles 
of Florence were split in the 14th 
century See imder Bianchi. 

Neri, Philip (1515-95). Italian 
priest and saint, founder of the 
Oratorians. Born at Florence, 
July 21, 1515, in 1533 he went to 
Rome and studied theology. He 
visited the sick, founded a hospital, 
established in 1548 a Confraternity 
of the Holy Trinity, and delivered 
daily addresses which attracted 
princes and cardinals. Ordained 
priest in 1551, he began five years 
later to form a number of young 
men into the Congregation of the 
Oratory, an order of priests and 
laymen observing a common rule, 
but not under vows, their aim be- 
ing to teach the ignorant and con- 
vert the worldly. Remarkable for 
cheerfulness as well as piety, he 
died May 25, 1595, and was can- 
onised in 1622. Consult Life, P. J. 
Bacci, 1622, Eng. trans. 1902 ; S. 
Philip Neri and the Roman Society, 
L. Ponnelle and L. Bordet, Eng. 
trans. 1932. 

Neriglissar oe Nkrgajl-Shar- 
Utsur (may Nergal protect the 
king). Name of the fourth king 
of the Neo-Babylonian dynasty, 
reigned 559-555 B.o. His invasion 
of Pirindu, i.e. W. Cilicia, in 557- 
556 B.o. and his defeat of its king 
Appuashu is recorded in a chroni- 
cle first published in 1956. 

Neritic Deposits (Gr. nerites, 
mussel). In geology, marine de- 


posits which have been formed 
near shore-lines and are largely 
composed of organic remains, c.g. 
shelly sands, gravels, coral reefs. 
They are distinguished from pel- 
agic deposits, which are formed in 
the deep sea. See Coral : Geology. 

Nernst, Walter Hermann 
(1864-1941). A German chemist. 
Born at Briesen, W. Prussia, 
June 25, 1864, ho wms educated 
at Zurich and Berlin universities, 
and in 1887 was assistant in the 
Ostw'ald chemical laboratory, 
Leipzig. During 1891-94 he was 
professor of chemistry at Gottin- 
gen, and from 1905 held the simi- 
lar chau* at Berlin, where in 1925 
he became director of the physics 
institute. Nernst did fundamental 
work on reversible galvanic cells 
and made original contributions 
in the diffusion, hydration, and 
dissociation of electrolytes. He 
established a method of measuring 
vapour densities at high tempera- 
tures, and enunciated the third 
law of thermo-dynamics. He was 
awarded the Nobel prize for 
chemistry in 1920. An incan- 
descent electric glow lamp in- 
vented by Nernst was more 
efficient, though more compli- 
cated, than the carbon filament 
lamp ; displaced for genei-al pur- 
poses by the metal filament lamp, 
it is stiU used in scientific work 
whore concentrated light is re- 
quii’od. Nernst diodinBorlin, Nov. 
18 or 19, 1941. His chief book, 
Experimental and Theoretical 
Applications of Therino-dyuamics 
to Chemistry, has an Eng. trans. 

Nero. Mountain of Yugoslavia, 
a peak of the Julian Alps (former- 
ly in the Italian region of Venezia 
Giulia), 7,370 ft. in height, and 
7 m. N.E. of Caporetto. The mt. 
and area about it figured in the 
battles of the Isonzo between the 
Austrians and Italians, 1915-17. 

Nero (37-68). Roman emperor. 
Originally named Lucius Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, he was born Dec. 15, 
37, and was the stepson of the 
emperor Claudius, by whom he was 
adopted in 50, thenceforth bearing 
the name of Nero. On the death 
of Claudius in 54, Nero was made 
emperor. For the five years of his 
minority the empire was well 
administered. Then Nero threw 
aside his tutors and ministers, and 
for nine years indulged in that orgy 
of tyranny which has made his 
name a byword for all time. His 
tutor Seneca, his mother Agrip- 
pina, his wife Octavia, were all 
(lone to death ; anyone who 
offended him, or whom he dis- 
trusted, was murdered with or 
without the form of law. 


He plunged into licentious dissi- 
pations, and shocked all Roman 
conventions by posing publicly as 

a musician and 
an artist. In 64 
fires broke out 
in Rome by 
which half the 
city was con- 
sumed ; men 
whispered that 
the destruction 
had been 
planned by the 
emperor him- 
self. But Nero announced that 
the things had been done by the 
obscene sect of the Christians, 
upon whom a frightful persecution 
was let loose. Life in Rome be- 
came a nightmare ; the horror 
grew till Galba-, one of the provin- 
cial generals, led his troops upon 
Rome. In the face of danger the 
coward emperor fled, and when he 
heard the tramp of the approach- 
ing troops, died by his own hand, 
68. Theatrical to the end, his last 
words were “ What an artist is lost 
in me ! ” See Agrippina. Consult 
lives, B. W. Henderson, 1903 ; A. 
WeigaU, 1930. 

Nertchmsk. Town olE. Siberia, 
R.S.F.S.R., in Chita region. It is 
on the river Shilka, 530 m. E, of 
Irkutsk, and is served by a branch 
line of the Trans-Siberian rly. The 
inhabitants of the district are 
chiefly occupied in agriculture, 
cattle rearing, tobacco cultiva- 
tion; and hunting furred animals. 
There are coalmines near by. 

Nerva, Marcus Cocceius (32- 
98). Roman emperor. A man of 
eminent respectability, though not 
of great capacity, he was chosen 
emperor on the assassination in 
96 of Domitian after whose tyran- 
ny his mild rule was a welcome 
relief. Nerva took an oath that 
he would put no senator to 
death, suppressed the worst of the 
informers who had disgraced the 
latter part of Domitian’s reign, 
and interested himself in public 
charity. He adopted Trajan and 
died Jan. 27, 98. 

Nerval, GIirari) be. Adopted 
name of the French writer, G6rard 
Labrunie (1808-55). Born in 
Paris, Mav 21, 1808, he was 
the son of a 
doctor. Taught 
by his father 
several lan- 
guages, he read 
widely and, of a 
studious and 
eccentric nature, 
he soon began to 
write. In 1828 
he translated 
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Faust, and volumes of verse and 
prose appeared until, following 
an attack of insanity, he com- 
mitted. suicide, Jan. 25, ^ 1855. 
Nervahs best work is in his fan- 
tastic stories, Contes et Facdties, 
1852, and Les FiUes du Feu, 1854, 
though Aur^lie has special inter- 
est as a record of his own madness. 
Sylvie, 1848-50, is also noteworthy. 
He also wrote comedies, a drama, 
and articles for periodicals. Among 
his friends were Gautier and Hu- 
m£LS. His complete works, ap- 
peared in 1876. 

Nerve. Cord-like structure com- 
posed of nerve fibres, he. long 
branches of nerve cells which 
convey impulses from one part of 
the body to another. Nerves which 
exist in the brain or spinal cord are 
called efferent nerves, and those 
which carry impulses from the 
periphery to nerve centres are 
known as afferent nerves. If, tor 
example, a painful stimulus is 
applied to the hand, the impression 
is conveyed by afferent nerves 
to the brain, which then sends 
out an impulse through efferent 
nerves, which withdraws the hand 
from the source of pain. See 
Brain ; Ganglion ; Neuron. 

Neiwo and Knox. British 
music hall comedians. James 
Holloway (who adopted the name 
Jimmy Nervo) was a Londoner, 
born Jan. 2, 1898, and Albert 
Edward Cromwell Knox, born July 
12, 1896, came from Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Their knockabout fun 
became famous from their first 
appearance as members of the 
Crazy Gang at the Palladium, 
London, 1931. They were in a 
number of royal command per- 
formances. 

Nervous System. System of 
nerve cells and nerve fibres which 
control or regulate the actions 
and functions of every part of the 
body. The nervous system con- 
sists of two main divisions, the 
cerehro -spinal system, comprising 
the brain and spinal cord, and 
the vegetative or autonomic, con- 
sisting of the sympathetic nervous 
system, and certain other ganglia, 
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Median nerve 
Spinal cord — 


Groat sciatic nerve 


External poplUeai 
nerve 


Dofss/ nerves! 


lumbar nenvsl 
Sacral nerves 


classes: (1) Functional nervous larly between 1899 (The Would-be- 
diseases (or more properly dis- Goods) and 1913 (Wot Magic), 
orders), in which no pathological especially the series dealing with 
changes in the system can be detec- the Bastahle {q.v.) family, and 
ted (2) Organic diseases associated another group of related tales, 
with degeneration in the nerves or Five Children and It, 1902 ; The 
nerve cells following 
injury — for exam- 
ple, a blow' on the 
head, or rupture of 
an arterv in the 
brain, as hi apo- 
plexy; chronic 
poisoning, as in 
alcoholic neuritis ; 
effects of micro- 
organisms, as in dis- 
eases of the nervous 
system due to 
syphilis; and other 
causes yet unknown. 

Nerves also exer- 
cise a nutritive 
action upon the 
parts they supply. 

Thus, when the 
nerves directly sup- 
plying a group of 
muscles are severed, 
as for instance by 
a gun-shot wound, 
the muscles cease to 
respond to stimuli, 
and show marked 
wasting. W^hen the 
injury or degenera- 
tive process is not in 

the nerve immedi- „ „ , . lu . 

Neiwous System. Diagram of the network of nervei 
ately supplymg the human body seen from the back 

part, but is situated 

in a higher nerve centre, such as Phocmix and the Carpet, 1904 : 
the brain, which controls the lower and The Story of th(‘ Amulet, 1906. 
nerves, then the condition known Many of lior stories were first 
as spastic paralysis is produced, in serialised in the Strand Magazine, 
which stimuli produce jerky, ex- She died May 4, 1924. UonsuU 
aggerated movements, and the Life, D. L. Moores 1933. 
muscles are usually less wasted. Ness. Topographical term for 
See Apoplexy ; Brain ; Hiasemin- a capt^. It occurs in place-names 
ated Sclerosis ; Ganglion ; General on the K. and S. coasts of Great 
Paralysis of the Insane ; Hysteria ; Britain, e.g. Sheerness, Buchan 


Anterior 
tibia! nerve 



' Coccygeal nerves 


Interna! , 

pop/iteel nerve 


Infantile Paralysis ; Locomotor Ness, Dungeness. Like naze, it 
Ataxia ; Meningitis ; Motor Nerves; is akin to nose. 

Myelitis; Neuralgia; Neurasthe- Ness. Kivor of Scotland, in the 
nia ; Neuritis ; Neurosis ; Paraly- co. of Inverness. It comprises the 
sis ; Paraplegia ; Spinal Cord. Con- 7 m. watiTway from Loch Ne^ to 
mlt Integrative Action of the Moray Firth, and is noted for its 
Nervous System, Sir C. Sherring- salmon-fishing. Parallel with it is 
ton, new ed. 1947. the N. section of the Caledonian 


i.e. aggregations of nerve cells and Nesbit, Edith (1858-1924). Canal. See Inverness, 
fibres. The cerehro -spinal system British poet, novelist, and WTiter Ness, Loch. Lake in Inver- 
controls the movements of muscles of children’s stories. Born in ncss-Bliire, Scotland. It forms a 
and carries out actions consciously London and educated in Franco part of the CahHonian Canal, and 
directed by the individual. The and Germany, in 1879 she married lies in the valley of Glonmore, re- 
autonomic system regulates func- Hubert Bland (1856-1914), and oeiving the waters of the Qich, 
tions and actions which are not the two were original and active Morriston, Foyers, Tarff, and other 
under voluntary control, e.g, the members of the Fabian society, rivers, while its surplus waters 
peristaltic movements of the intes- She published several books of are cairiod to the Moray Firth 
tine and the processes of digestion, poems and some somewhat senti- by the river Ne^ss. Length 224 
The two systems are, however, not mental novels, e.g. Thirteen Ways m., averttge brt'adth about 1 m., 
entirely independent. Home, 1901, but is chiefly re- greatest depth 754 ft. 

Diseases of the nervous system membered for her many delightful The l(‘gend of the Loch Ness 
may he divided into two main stories for children published regu- monster dates from the summer of 
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1033, when appa^rcntdy reliable uit- 
iiesses, including a iniuistcr, 

roported that a marine creature'— 
estimated by one observer as tiO it. 
lone: — had appeared in the watc'i’s 
of the loch. It was described as 
having a small head on a long neck, 
and a long body with a nunibti of 
humps ; it could swim fast, but 
mostly remained just below the 
surface. A watch party in 1934 
took photographs which appeared 
to establish the presence of some 
lar^e and unfamiliar cieaturc , 
but its identity remains a mystery. 

Nesselrode^ Ciiaules Kobeet, 
Count (1780-lb()2). Idussian dip- 
lomatist. Born at Lisbon, Leo. 14, 

1780, Ik; wiis 
the son of the 
Russian minis- 
t('rth(‘re. Edu- 
cated partly in 
Berlin, be 
s p e n t some 
time in the 
navy and army 
before entering 
the diplomatio 
service. He 
gained experi- 
cncc of un- 
rivalled value, and also the friend- 
ship of Talleyrand and Mettcmich, 
durmg the European negotiations 
of which Napoleon was the central 
figure, 1807-11. He accompanied 
the Russian army that invaded 
France in 1814, and at the congress 
of Vienna was the chief instrument 
of the tsar Alexander I in pressing 
for the policy of the Holy Allianeic 
He was minister for foreign affairs 
from 1815 until 1856. Although 
j^lexandcr’s successor, Nicholas I, 
did not always act upon his advice, 
Nesselrode was the most influ- 
ential Russian statesman of his 
day. He died March 23, 1802. His 
letters and papers were edited by 
A. de Nesselrode, 1904. 

Nessler’s Reagent. Alkaline 
solution of mercury and potas- 
sium iodide, employed as a test 
for ammonia, wdth traces of which 
it gives a yellow colour, and with 
larger quantities a brown preci- 
pitate. On account of the delicacy 
of the test it is adopted for de- 
tecting ammoniaeal impurities in 
drinking water. 

Nessus. In Greek mythology, 
one of the Centaurs. Having at- 
tempted to carry off Deianeira, the 
wife of Hercules, he was shot by 
the latter with a jmisoned arrow. 
Nessus, when dying, gave Lei 
aneira his infected cloak or shirt, 
declaring that it would win back 
the love of her husband should he 
prove unfaithful. The jealous wife 
sent Hercules the cloak, which ho 


put on, and died in fearful agony. 
Nossus's shirt is proverbial for an 
intolerable burden. Ncc Centaur ; 
Deianeira ; Hercules. 

Nest. Sludter constructed by 
an animal for the purpose of rear- 
ing its young. The nost-making 
instinct is common to a large part 
of tli(.' animal world. Among mam- 
mals most of the rodents construct 
nests or nursing chambers, those 
of mice being familiar, and many 
of the insectivores have the same 
habit. Many fishes, e.p. the com- 
mon stickleback, build nosta. 
Among the insects bees, wasps, and 
ants construct elaborate nests in 
which to rear their larvae, and 
many spiders make nests of silk, in 
which the eggs are deposited and 
the young kept for a time. 

Nest building has attained its 
highest development among the 
birds as a class, culminating in 
the wonderful constructions of the 
weaver birds and tailor birds. As 
to some of the gregarious birds, 
a huge structure is built which 
contains the individual nests of 
many pairs. 

Generally the most elaborate 
nests arc made by those species 


whose young are most helpless in 
the earlier stag(^s of life. Where, 
as in the game birds, the young 
are able to run about and pick up 
food soon after being hatched, the 
nest is almost always on the 
ground and of simple construction. 
Birds, like finches, which havt' 
many enemies take the most pains 
to conceal their young, either by 
placing the nest in an inaccessible 
spot, or by covering the outside 
with lichens or other material to 
match its surroundings. 

Bird ; Cassiques. 

Nestor. In Greek legend, king 
of Pylos, who in spite of his years 
took part in the Trojan War, in 
which his counsel was highly 
valued. As a young man, he had 
taken part in several adventures, 
including the expedition of the 
Argonauts and the hunt for the 
Calvdonian boar. He was one of 
the few Greek leaders to reach 
home safely after the fall of Troy. 

Troy. 

Nestorianisixi. Christian heresy 
which caused the council of 
Ephesus in 431 formally to define 
the dual nature of Christ. It is 
named after Nestorius, conse- 



Nest- Vaxions forms of nest built ty common British birds. 1. Coot, floating 
on water. 2. , Redstart, hole in wall or trea. 3. Willow warbler on the 
ground among braelren. 4. Wild duck, under buahes or hedges. 6. Nightmgale, 
built o£ dead oak leavea on grass, at the tease ol hushes. ' 0, Reed: bunting, in 

small trees' growing in swamny ground 
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crated bishop of Constantinople 
in 428, who, if he did not originate, 
fominlated in somewhat hazy 
language the doctrine that the 
B.V.M. could not he called TJieo- 
tohos, Mother of God, because not 
God, but only the temple in which 
God dwelt, was born of Mary. In 
other words, he appears to have 
believed that in Jesus Christ there 
were two Persons and two Natures, 
that Christ’s humanity was but 
the temple of His divinity, and 
that God the Son did not endure 
human suffering or go through 
human experiences. Nestorius was 
deposed, excommuni canted, and 
banished to Egypt, where he died 
in 435. The heresy spread to 
Syria, Persia, India, Central Asia, 
and China, and communities in 
Iraq, Kurdistan, and Malabar, 
India, preserve the name but not 
the heresy. See Eutyches ; Mono- 
physite ; Theodore ; consult Nes- 
torians and their Rituals, G. P 
Badger, 1852. 

Net. Openwork fabric of cords 
or threads which cross each other 
at right-angles and have compara* 
tively large spaces between them. 
The threads or cords are knotted at 
their intersections ; in this respect 
net-making differs from weaving, 
where the intersectuig threads 
merely cross each other. The open 
spaces in a net are called meshes, 
and these correspond in size with 
the pin, which is a straight piece 
of wood of oval section used in 
net-making. 

Net-making has been practised 
from the earliest times. Records 
of it have been fomid in the Swiss 
lake dwellings and in the paintings 
and sculptures of Assyria, Egyp)t, 
Greece, and Rome. The Chinese 
make fine silk nets, and the 
Eskimos weave nets from sinews 
and strips of sealskin. The chief 
materials now used in nets are 
hemp, cotton, and flax. 

Pishing nets made from cotton 
arc light, easily managed, and ex- 
tremely buoyant. The niaj ority of 
nets are made by machinery, the 
first practical loom having been in- 
vented by James Paterson in 1810. 
Types of fishing nets are the seine, 
which is thrown from a boat or the 
faliore and then d^a^vn hack ; the 
trawl, which is towed from a boat ; 
the drift, which goes with the tide ; 
and the moored net, which is 
stationary. Nets used in the 
Mediterranean tunny fishery are 
nearly a mile long, while those of 
deep-sea trawlers will hear up to 
20 tons of fish. 

Ply nets are used to catch birds 
on the seashore and clap nets for 
smaller birds. Vo’y fine nets take 


butterflies and other insects, and 
also give protection against mos- 
quitoes. See Lace. 

Wire netting, made by machin- 
ery in the same way as fabric net- 
ting, is used for fencing, and in the 
Pirst Great War was put down for 
the surface of military roads across 
the Sinai desert. A heavier type 
in the Second Great War provided 
a lauding surface at emergency mili- 
tary airfields. In wartime heavy 
steel netting, laid and lifted by ships 
specially designed for tlic purpose, 
is placed across harbour entrances 
and around warships at anchor to 
prevent torpedo attack. Steel 
netting, suspended from the sides 
of ships passing through areas 
liable to submarine attack, may 
have prevented 70 p.c. of probable 
sinkings in 1939-45. Quantities 
of fabric netting, festooned with 
coloured cloth, were used for 
camouflaging men, vehicles, and 
positions in the war ; every British 
military vehicle carried sufficient 
netting to cover it while parked. 
Rope nets were fitted to trans- 
ports for the rapid disembarking 
of men into assault craft. 

Net-hall. Outdoor or indoor 
game. Although it is pnorally 
played by women, it is suitable for 



Net-ball. A goal having been 
missed, a tussle for the ball ensues 


cither sex or for mixed sides. The 
pitch, similar in shape to a 
hockey pitch, usually measures 
100 ft. by 50 ft., but may he varied 
according to the number of partici- 
pants on either side, generally 
seven. Around the goals, which 
are fixed in the centre of the end 
lines, a semi-circle 16 ft. in radius, 
called the shooting circle, is drawn, 
and in the centre of the field a 
circle 4 ft. in diameto* is marked, 
while the playing pilch is divided 


into three courts of equal size by 
lines dra^vn transversely to connect 
with side lines. 

The goals are single upright 
posts, each fitted with an iron ring 
15 ins. in diameter, placed hori- 
zontally 10 ft. above the ground 
and projecting 6 ins. from the post. 
Attached to the ring is a net, open 
at the bottom, through which the 
ball has to be passed to score a 
goal. The ball is an ordinary 
Association football, 27 to 28 ins. 
in circumference. The opposing 
teams at the start of the game, 
which is played in two periods each 
of 15 minutes’ duration, unless 
otherwise arranged, line up ir 
the field, the respective positions 
being goal-scorcr, attack, attacking 
centre, centre, defending centre, 
d('fence, and goal-keeper. 

The game is begun by one of the 
two umpires, each of whom con- 
trols half the playing field, bounc- 
ing the ball in the centre circle, 
while the opposing centres stand 
outside the circle with their backs 
to the side lines. It proceeds when 
one of the centres succeeds in 
catching the ball, which is then 
batted or thrown from one player 
to another, until it is received 
by either goal-scorer or attack, 
standing within the shooting 
circle, who then attempts to shoot 
it into the net. 

Infringements of the rules, such 
as offside, two players of one side 
holding the ball at the same time 
with both hands, carrying the hall, 
and the body foul, i.e. obstructing 
an opponent by interposing the 
body, are penalised in two ways, 
the first two by a free pass, and the 
hist two by a free throw at goal, 
awarded to the side offended 
against. When the hall passes over 
t'ither of the side lines, a throw-in 
is given against the side that 
caused the ball to leave the field. 

In five- and seven-a-side games 
defending players are adjudged to 
bo offside if they enter the attack- 
ing court, and attacking players if 
they enter the defending court. In 
ninc-a-sido games those players 
who leave their own couris are 
offside. The nfies of the game are 
governed by the All England Net- 
ball AsHociation. 

Netheravon. Village of Wilt- 
shire, England. Saxon work is seen 
in thet tower of its 13th century 
church. Situated 4 no. N. of 
Ames bury on the edge of Salisbury 
Plain is a R.A.F. station which 
maintained fighter aircraft in the 
vSecond Great War. An infantry 
weapon school and machine-gun 
school were established, ^ later 
known as the Small Arms School. 
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the NETHERLANDS AND ITS HISTORY 

PlETEH, GEYL, Professor of Modern History, Utrecht 

A description of the physical features, history, and institutions of the Netherlands is followed hy a 
separate account of happenings in that country im7nediately before and during the Second Great War. 

See also articles on the towns of Anisterdain ; The Hague ; Rotterdam, etc. ; on the provinces, Friesland ; 
Holland ,* Zealand, etc. ; on famous men of Netherlands history, art, and literature : e.g. Baineveldt ; 
Co 2 iperus; Grotius ; Vondel; William the Silent ; Witt; and the article on Dutch School. See also Indonesia 



Netherlands 

arms 


The Netherlands is the official 
name of the kingdom often called 
Holland. That name properly be- 
longs only to the 
N.W. of the 
coimtry, which 
was the county 
of Holland in the 
Middle Ages, the 
prov. of Holland 
in the republic 
of the Seven 
United Pro- 
vinces, and 
is today organized in two pro- 
vinces, N. Holland and S. Holland. 
The importance of this region is 
such that the Dutch themselves, 
too, in common parlance mostly 
extend its name to the whole 
country, although the words Neder- 
land, Nederlander, Nederlands (the 
language) are always used in official 
or scholarly language and by more 
careful writers or speakers. His- 
torically the name Netherlands, 
French Pays-Bas, Dutch Neder- 
landen, was common to the entire 
Low Countries, ruled over by 
Charles V and Philip II in the 16th 
century and consisting of 17 pro- 
vinces, covering the area now 
occupied by the kingdoms of the 
Netherlands and Belgium and a 
strip of N. France. 

The Netherlands, composed of 
eleven provinces — Friesland, N. 
Holland, S. Holland, Zealand, 
Utrecht, Groningen, Drenthe, 
Overyssel, Gelderland, N. Brabant, 
and Limburg — has an area of 13,561 
sq. m., or 16,771 including gulfs 
and bays. It is bounded W. and 
N. by the North Sea, and on the E. 
by Germany, and on the S. by Bel- 
gium. In the S.E. comer, Limburg 
runs dovTi between Germany and 
Belgium, assuming special strate- 
gic importance in consequence. 

In the S. of Limburg is the high- 
est point (1,060 ft.) in the Nether- 
lands. Other outcrops of older 
formations occur in the E. prove., 
also sandy tracts 160-326 ft. high. 
The rest of the country, about 
99 p.c. of the whole, is a compara- 
tively recent alluvial or diluvial 
deposit, little of it exceeding 16 ft. 
above sea level, while much is be- 
low — some even 6 ft. below — sea 
level This fact dominates the 
Netherlands in all its aspects. 
Physically, the country slopes 
down from E. and 5!.E. towards the 


North Sea in W. and N. The sea 
would rush in and overwhelm this 
lower-lying area but for a natural 
protecting rim of sand-dunes, arti- 
ficially strengthened. Across this 
area the rivers flow to the North 
Sea — Lek (Rhine), Maas (Meuse), 
Waal, Schelde being the chief — 
from the higher continent beyond. 
In the past the sea has often 
rushed in with devastating effect, 
of which visible signs are the Dol- 
lart, 1277, and the broken coast- 
line of the Frisian, S. Holland, and 
Zealand islands. The former Zuy- 
der Zee resulted from a sea inva- 
sion of 1170. At all times, too, the 
precarious river levels threaten 
internal floods. 

Faced with unique problems of 
defence works against the waters, 
the Netherlands has, throughout 


historical times, possessed a unique 
public department to cope with 
them, known as Watersiaat, or the 
state of the waters. The works of 
defence, reclamation, and drainage, 
directly or indirectly comprehended 
by the Waterstaat, are complicated, 
and for a great part invisible. 

Every mdyked area, of whatever 
size or level, the waters within 
which are constantly organized 
and controlled as a unit, is called a 
polder- Nearly half of the Nether- 
lands is polderland. There are sea- 
polders and land- polders, and there 
are also droogmakerijen, parts 
where the lakes or meres formed 
after excavations of short peat 
have been drained. 

Dutch peat [turf) is of two kinds, 
hard (short) and loose, according 
as it onginates in low or high fen. 



NetherlAiids. Map thowuif the waterwayi and canals, and the administrative 
divisions. heavuy shaded area is under recla m a ti on (see text) 

H. 11 
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Some 20 p.c. of the Netherlands is 
fen. the greater proportion of it 
low, in the maritime provinces. 
Both kinds of peat are everywhere 
being removed ; short peat dred^d 
and dried from the low fens, for 
example, and loose peat dug on 
large areas, as in the famous fen 
colonies of Groningen 
Drenthe. The place of both is 
taken by green harvests. 

Land Reclamation. The map 
of the country today is very (Af- 
ferent from that in earlier centuries, 
for while in places new lakes or 
meres formed, in others islands 
have been added to by ind3^kings, 
and old lakes have been reclaimed. 
In the first half of the 17th century 
a number of lakes in N. Holland, 
of which the Beemster (c. 70 sq. m.) 
was the largest, were turned into 
fertile land in the middle of the 
19 th century the Haarlem Lake, 
considerably more than twice as 
extensive as the Beemster. The 
land there reclaimed, which pre- 
serves its curiously artificial appear- 
ance, intersected by straight canals 
and fenced in by high dykes, is 
Inhabited by some 29,000 people. 

Zuyder Zee Reclamation 
The reclamation of the Zuyder 
Zee, the great 20th century example 
of this kind of enterprise, was 
undertaken by the state in 1918. 
During 1920-24 a dyke was con- 
structed connecting the island of 
Wieringen with the mainland (li 
m.) ; during 1927-32 the im- 
menselv heavv dyke, nearly 20 m. 
long, between Wieringen and 
Friesland, was built ; this turned 
the Zuyder Zee into a lake. By 
1930 the smallest of the four large 
polders to be constructed — an area 
adjoining the island of Wieringen 
and slightly larger than the Haar- 
lemmermeer — had been reclaimed 
When the Second Great War broke 
out, the N.E. polder, adjoining the 
mainland of Friesland, Drenthe, 
and Overyssel, with an area twice 
as large as that of the first, was 
dry, and during the war it began to 
produce wheat. A less monoton- 
ous landscape and more attractive 
villages have been created than in 
the Haarlemmermeer. The keen 
land hunger among the farmers’ 
sons means there is no difficulty in 
peopling the new lands with an 
enterprising and skilled pop. 

In the last hundred years the 
Dutch have also reclaimed enor- 
mous tracts of waste land, especi 
ally in the Veluwe (prov. of Gelder 
land), in the S. and E. of N. Bra 
bant, in Drenthe, and in the S. of 
Groningen. Deforestation has 
accompanied this process in the 
past, but ha"? now been checked 


Early in 1953, a springy tide, 

2 ft. above the highest previously 
recorded, inundated a sixth of 
Zealand and a considerable part 
of South HoUand ; 3,000,000 people 
were affected ; 50,000 driven from 
their homes; 1,900 drowned. 

Economic Development. The 
pop. of the Netherlands grew from 
sHghtly over 2^ millions in 1830 to 
over 9 millions in 1945, an increase 
promoted during the 20th cent, by 
excellent sanitary measures — lead- 
ing to the lowest infant mortality 
in the world — and by good housing 
conditions. 

Before the Second Great War 
38 p.c. of the pop. was employed 
in industry. Important indtlstrial 
centres were Twenthe (E. Overys- 
sel), textiles ; Tilburg, textiles ; 
Eindhoven, the great Philips firm 
making wireless instruments, vac- 
uum cleaners, and other electrical 
apparatus, which in 1935 consti- 
tuted 8 p.c. of Dutch exports ; 
Limburg, coal mining ; 20 p.c. of 
the pop. is engaged in agriculture 
(in 1900, 30 p.c.). 

The Netherlands is far from self- 
supporting in foodstuff’s, especially 
grain. Holdings are generally 
small, cultivation is intensive and 
on a high technical level. Impor- 
tant for exports are dairy produce, 
especially from Friesland and N. 
and S. Holland, fruit, vegetables, 
and flowers, e.g. from the Westland 
(S. of The Hague) and the region 
between Haarlem and Leyden. 

In the 1930s exports were 65 p.c. 
of imports, the difference being 
made good by shipping and trading 
and by investments abroad. Dutch 
economy, based on expert and 
technical skill and on international 
relations, was highly vulnerable 
and subject to international fluc- 
tuations, and in 1939 the number 
of unemployed rose to 500,000. 

Post-war Economic Conditions 
Damage suffered during the 
German occupation, 1940-45, as a 
result of deliberate (lestruction and 
plunder, was estimated at 11*4 
milliards of guilders, i.e. 32*6 p.c. 
of the pre-war national wealth, 
The post-war economic situation 
was serious. Export to Germany, 
before the war the principal 
market for vegetables and dairy 
produce, had virtually ceased. 
The troubles in Indonesia, from 
which before the war 14 p.c. of the 
national income was derived, were 
another drag on recovery. A 
large part of investments abroad 
had been lost. 

Drastic monetary measures in 
1945 prevented inflation ; a care- 
ful system of rationing of food 
and textiles (ended in 1949). 


respected by tlie Dutch with com- 
paratively little evasion, reduced 
inequalities between citizens. 

Closer economic cooperation 
with Belgium and Luxemburg (see 
Benelux) ; the dollars the Nether- 
lands received from 1948 under 
Marshall aid (see European Re- 
covery Programme); and the end 
of war m Indonesia (q.v.) were 
factors in her steadily improving 
situation : in 1946 only 37 p.c. 
of imports were covered by ex- 
ports ; by 1956 this figure had 
risen to more than 75 p.c. 

People, Language, Liteea- 
TURE. This strange and relatively 
new country holds a pop. of (est.) 
9,295,304. It is densest in N. and 
S. Holland, w’here are the largest 
cities. Nethcrlanders are, in the 
main, Frisian, Saxon, and Frank, 
much intermingled, but still clearly 
showing the several types. Frisians, 
solid in Friesland, have mixed with 
Franks in the W. maritime pro- 
vinces, and in a less degree with 
Saxons in Groningen ; otherwise, 
broadly, the S., W., and centre are 
Frankish, the E. Saxon. All three 
have a language in common, with- 
in which dialects vary. A distinct 
Teutonic tongue, it stands between 
English and German. Frisian, also 
a distinct Teutonic tongue, has a 
literature of its own, though it is 
spoken only in the countryside of 
Friesland. 

Dutch and Flemish 

The Dutch language {Neder- 
lamls) oxtendb over the N. half of 
Belgium, where it is commonly 
called Flemish, although Neder- 
lands is there, too, the official de- 
scription. In the Middle Ages and 
16th century the active centres of 
Netherlands civilization and htera- 
turo wore to be found there, in 
Ghent, Brussels, Antwerp, etc. 
It was only after the split brought 
about by the war of independence 
against Spain that the lead was 
transferred to the N. Many Flem- 
ish refugees from the provinces re- 
conquered by Spain took an im- 
portant part in the outburst ^ of 
intellectual and artistic activity 
characteristic of the first century 
of Dutch independence. 

As in painting, so in letters, the 
17th century was the golden age 
of the Netherlands, with the his- 
torian Pieter Corneliazoon Hooft 
(1581-1647), the comic playwright 
Gerbrand Adriaanszoon Brederoo 
(1585-1618), and the great Joost 
van den Vondel (1587-1679) as 
its shining figures ; besides whom 
stands the homely fabulist, Jacob 
Cats (1577-1660), popularly most 
influential at home and 
known abroad Willem Bilderdijk 




(1756-1831) offered determined 
and impassioned resistance to the 
spirit of his age ; a reactionary 
in his own day, he was later to 
be acclaimed the forerunner of 
the Calvinistic revival. The poets 
Christiaan Staring (1767-1840), 
Hendrik Tollens (1780-1856), and 
Pieter Augustus de Genestet 
(1803-61) were his contemporaries. 

A magazine, De Gids, founded 
early in the 19th century, was an 
inciting force to a revival of letters; 
its great figure was Everhard 
Johannes Potgieter (1808-75), who 
beheved in the resuscitation of the 
people by the modern liberal spirit 
as well as by the example of the 
glorious past. Later on he was 
assisted by Conrad Busken Huet 
(1826-86), who tried to raise the 
level of literature by a merciless 
comparison with literature abroad 
Even more in opposition to the 
prevailing self-complacent medio- 
crity was the romantic and revolu- 
tionary Eduard Douwes Dekker 
{q y., 1820-87). 

Influence oJ Nieuwe Gids 

The Nieuwe Gids group — with 
whom the pioneer of the modern 
l3rric, Jacques Perk (1859-81) was 
one in spirit — included the poet 
and critic Willem Kloos (1859- 
1938), and the pioneer writer of 
the naturalistic novel, K. J. L. 
Alberdingk Thijm (“ Lodewijk 
van Deyssel,” b. 1864), With its 
claim for art as the most individual 
expression of the most individual 
emotions, it has since inspired 
many movements and reactions. 
Albert Verwey (1865-1937), origi- 
nally a member of the group, be- 
came a leader into quite different 
directions of philosophic reflection 
and social sense. The brilliant 
novelist Louis Couperus (1863- 
1923), the realistic dramatist Her- 
man Heyermans (1864-1924), the 
idealistic poet Frederik van Eeden 
(1860-1932), who became an R.C., 
Herman Gorter (1864-1927), the 
poet who wrote Mei, immortal idyll 
of Dutch nature, and became a 
Marxist, the mystical poet P. C. 
Boutens (1870-1943), and the 
poetess of socialism and humani- 
tarianism Henriette van der S chalk 
(b. 1869, married to the painter 
Roland Holst), were all, diverse as 
they are, stimulated by the 
Nieuwe Gids. 

The movement coincided with a 
marked economic revival, and the 
mental activity, absence of which 
was so bitterly deplored by the 
great mid- 19th century critics, has 
not since flagged in Holland, and 
extended into Flemish Belgium, 
where the priest Guido Gezelle 
(1830-99) had already written 


religious and nature poems, aud peared for the most part under 
where now came August Vermeylen new names. The great organs of 
(1872-1945), an essayist of great the cultivated classes, the Alge- 
intellectual force ; and the great meen Handelsblad of Amsterdam 
poet, a combination of sensuality (conservative liberal), and the 
and intellectualism, Karel van Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant 
de Woestijne (1878-1930). Stijn (progressive) siu-vived. The So- 
Streuvels (1871-1945) depicted cialist newspaper is Het Vrije Volk, 
Flemish peasant life in his novels, the Anti-Revolutionary paper is 
wliile Felix Timmermans (1890- Trouw (formerly De Standaard); 
1946), the creator of the exuberant De Nieuwe Nedorlander is the 
Pallieter, was enthusiastically read organ of progressive, even 8ocial- 
in both Holland and Flanders, ist, Protestant opinion, while the 



Herman Teir- 
linck (b. 1872) 
was a versatile 
Qovelist and 
play^rright. In 
Dutch litera- 




ture proper the .i|| ^ 

most remark- "* (v 

able novelist of Hgllp - \ f 
the period was iN 

Arthur van “^*'7 7 ' 1 

Schendel (1875- - * I 

1946). Marti mis 
Nijhoif(b.lS94), 
a poet of playful 

sensitiveness, A. Roland Elolst i 
(b. 1888), a poet of nostalgic and ^ 
apocalyptic imaginativeness, 
took little part in the battle of ^ 
idciis. H. Marsman (1899-1940), 
the “vitalist” poet and critic, was 
drowned while trying to escape 
from France to England ; the 
brilliant and mercilessly critical 
essayist Menno ter Braak (1902- 
1940) committed suicide when ^ 
the Germans entered Holland. ^ 
Slightly older than any of these, 
but flowering in poetry generally 
regarded as great only in the 
1940s, was P. N. van Eyck (b. 
1887), whose work is marked by 
a strong philosophic and mystical 
strain. 


R.C.s have De Tijd and De Volks- 
krant. The majority of readers of 
Dutch newspapers are postal sub- 
scribers, a fact which consoHdates 
the authority of newspapers as 
organs of political opinion. 
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Netherlands, Types from the southern 
provinces of the Netherlands. 1. A 
Zealand village schoolmaster. 2. Un- 
married girls from Zealand. 3 and 4. 
Old Gelderland peasants 


a strong philosophic and mystical Education. Education is in- 
strain. creasingly practical, and gains 

The press of the Netherlands much from a zealous public inter- 
was strongly affected by the est. Attendance at school has been 
Second Grca-t War. Of the under-, compulsory since 1900 ; the obli- 
ground papers which tried to main- gatory age is 6 to 13, and there is 
tain themselves and take the place careful provision for continuation 
of organs suppressed because they classes. Primary education is free 
had continued to appear under where necessary. An eighth school 
German control, the one of im- vear introduced just before the 
portance is the Parool of Amster- Second Great War had to be 
dam, the Telegraaf having been suspended owing to lack of room in 
suppressed. Party papers reap- the schools aud of teaching staft 
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Education was the great bone of 
contention between the Liberals 
and the Protestant and R.C. par- 
ties during the second half of the 
19th century. The state schools, 
which originated from the educa- 
tion law of 1806, were intended 
for all denominations, and any 
religious teaching that might 
offend the susceptibilities of any 
of the Christian sects or of the 
Jews was therefore barred. The 
confessional parties strove to ob- 
tain, first the liberty to found 
denominational schools of their 
own, next a state subsidy to main- 
tain them. In 1918 at last, by 
agreement among all parties, 
Liberals and Socialists gave way 
to a claim which was founded on 
conscience, while Protestants and 
B.C.s abandoned their opposition 
to universal suffrage, and the con- 
stitution was revised accordingly. 

Denominational schools are man- 
aged by their own boards which 
appoint the staff ; they are sup- 
ported completely by pubhc fin- 
ance and are subject to state in- 
spection as to efficiency ; teachers 
must be in possession of the quali- 
fications prescribed by the state. 
The state schools, which at one 
time had a monopoly, now accom- 
modate less than half the pupils 
in the country. 

Higher Education 

Intermediate education is given 
in professional, technical, trade, 
commercial, and industrial schools, 
and schools for special local and 
industrial needs. In the high 
(Higher Burgher) schools co-edu- 
cation is general. 

When founded in 1863 the 
Higher Burgher schools with a five- 
years’ course were not intended to 
prepare pupils for the universities. 
In the early part of the 20th cen- 
tury, however, it was arranged 
that their final diploma should 
admit to the faculties of science 
and of medicine, and today more 
than half the university students 
in those faculties come from the 
Higher Burgher schools. The cer- 
tificate of the old-established gym- 
nasium, or grammar school, found 
in all towns of any importance 
and having a curriculum with 
many hours devoted to Latin and 
Greek, is still required for entry to 
the faculties of law, theology, and 
literature. 

The state universities of Leyden, 
founded in 1575, Groningen, and 
Utrecht, and the municipal uni- 
versity of Amsterdam, which dates 
from 1875, have faculties of law, 
medicine, theology, science and 
mathematics, literature, and philo- 
sophy. Utrecht has also a veter- 
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inary faculty. At Amsterdam 
there is also a Calvinist university 
and at Nijmegen an R.C. one. 

The technical school at Delit 
now enjoys university status, as 
does the agricultural school at 
Wageningen. 

Constitution and Govern- 
ment. The constitution of the 
Netherlands has not gro-wn grad- 
ually like that of England. During 
the French period (1795-1815) 
there was a radical breach with the 
federal and also with the oligarchic 
system of the republic. The first 
constitution of the independent 
kingdom (1814) retained centra- 
lisation, and assigned large powers 
to the sovereign. The most im- 
portant revision was that of 1848, 
when pari. gov. may be said to 
have been introduced, while prov. 
and municipalities were given a 
larger measure of autonomy. 

The sovereign, whose person is 
inviolable, is head of army and 
navy ; the executive power is his. 
There exists, to advise the crown, 
a resuscitated historic body, the 
council of state {Road van State) ; 
it has the influence of its individual 
members, but cannot interfere 
directly with government. It has 
some slight judicial powers, but its 
authority is confined to emer- 
gency. Another nominal link be- 
tween the Netherlands present and 
past is the provincial states, now, 
except in respect of defence 
against river and sea, a purely 
administrative body. It is popu- 
larly elected, but not for political 
ends, although it, in turn, elects 
the senators. 

The States General 

Real legislative authority lies 
with the states general. It com- 
prises two chambers, the first with 
50 members, the second with 100. 
Members of the first, or senators, 
are elected by the provincial states, 
on special qualifications, for nine 
years, one-third retiring every 
third year. Expenses are allowed 
them, £2 per day, during session. 
Their function is to advise or con- 
trol, not to initiate, legislation. 

The 100 deputies in the chamber, 
as the second is generally known, 
are (under the Reform Act, 1919) 
elected for four years by the votes 
of all citizens of both sexes who 
have reached 23, on a system of 
proportional representation. De- 
puties are paid £500 annually in 
addition to expenses. 

The chambers of the states 
general meet separately in the 
historic Binnenhof in The Hague, 
each under a president appointed 
by the crown on the nomination of 
the chamber itself, except for 
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joint opening and closing sessions, 
or when specially (jailed together 
by crisis. The sovereign can dis- 
solve either chamber, or both, at 
will ; a new chamber must be 
formed within 40 days. 

The permanent administration 
of the provs. is in the hands of a 
commissioner appointed by the 
crown assisted by a committee of 
deputies chosen by the provincial 
states from among themselves. 

In each of the 1,110 communes 
there is a popularly elected council, 
which chooses alJermen (Wethou- 
ders) from its own number. They, 
with a burgomaster appointed by 
the sovereign, form the daily exe- 
ontive authority, with control over 
the communal police. 

Defence. Service in the army 
is partly compulsory, partly vol- 
untary. Conscripts are chosen by 
lot. Total war strength could he 
raised to 5rX),000 men (1940). In- 
undation in “ Holland’s Fortress” 
round the citadel of Amsterdam 
plays a large r61c in the scheme of 
defence, even though in the Second 
Great War it was made useless by 
surprise air tactics {see Nether- 
lands ; Necond Great War). Her 
ai'ined forces were integrated with 
those of other Western Union 
powers in conformity with the 
defemee plans developed under 
the North Atlantic treaty, 1949. 

Justice. Courts of justice com- 
prise cantonal (100), district (23), 
appeal (5), and the high court at 
The Haguts the judges being ap- 
pointed by the sovereign for life. 
Civil and criminal cases are tried in 
all courts. Dutch law has devel- 
oped from the Code NapoRon. 

HivStoky. More than one date 
may be given for the beginning of 
the Netherlands as a nation. The 
struggle for liberty of conscience 
and frecMdom from unjust levies had 
been going on alrc^ady for 15 years 
when, on July 29, 1581, Holiand, 
Zealand, Utrecht, Ooldorland, Bra- 
bant, Flanders, Friesland, and 0 ver- 
ysael abjured the sovereignty of 
Spain. These United Province 
weme not rooo^ized by Spain until 
the treaty of Westphalia, Jan. 30, 
1648, by which time Groningen 
and Drontho had‘ been included in 
the oonffderacy, and Spain had 
reconquered most of Brabant and 
Flanders. The period just defined 
is that of the war of independence- 

The great figure in this dxanaa 
of creating a now power and a nm 
kind of power in Europe was Wil- 
liam the Silent, prince of Oran^ 
When he appeared upon % 
scene, a youth at the court?; of 
Charles V, ail the provs., both N* 
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and S., had emerged from a state 
of flux, under their several counts 
and bishops, as possessions or fiefs 
of the Spanish crown, inherited 
from Burgundy and Austria. 
Orange, embracing Protestantism, 
headed the revolt in them against 
the folly and fanaticism of Philip 
IT and liis agents, Alva in particu- 
lar. Then followed the capture of 
Brill in 1572 by the “ beggars of 
the sea,” the sieges of Haarlem, 
Alkmaar, and Leyden, and other 
incidents of the struggle pic- 
turesquely, though not always ac- 
curately, described by Motley. 

After the assassination, in 1584, 
of Orange, the fight was continued 
by his two sons as stadtholders : 
Maurice (1567-1625), the born sol- 
dier, and the politically wiser 
Frederick Henry (1584-1647). The 
N. pro vs. issued from it as the 
powerful Dutch republic — the 
Netherlands of today. The S. 
provs. remained the Sx;)anish 
Netherlands, to become some 200 
years later Belgium. 

The power of the new republic 
was a fact long before its enemies 
acknowledged it. For it the 80 
years of war were a period of un- 
paralleled advance, in the empire 
of the sea, the expansion of com- 
merce, the exploitation of trade 
and industries, and the arts of 
peace. The Dutch East India co. 
was founded in 1602, the West 
India co. in 1621. In 1609 was 
established the bank of Amster- 
dam, pre-eminent among such in- 
stitutions. With the opening of the 
17th century the Netherlands had 
already passed into its golden age. 

Dissension and Jealousy 

But there was present in it a 
canker of religious and political 
dissension which ate into the rich 
body. The jealousies of the provs. 
one of another were complicated by 
those of the towns. There were 
rival parties of union and seces- 
sion, fierce contentions for peace 
and state rights as against war and 
central government. The quarrel 
between Maurice and John van 
Olden barnevelt, resulting in the 
execution of the latter (1619), was 
significant of the strain of oppos- 
ing forces which had weakened the 
republic from the first, and were to 
cause its fall. The Netherlands, 
by the immense ejffort of its earliest 
days, was left like a boy who has 
outgrown his strength. Next to its 
unique physical conditions, this 
“ fatal flaw ” in its constitution is 
the most significant fact in Nether- 
lands history. 

In 1641 Frederick Henry’s son, 
WiOiam, married Mary, daughter 
of Charles I of England. This 


alliance consolidated the authority 
of the Orange family, and en- 
tangled the United Provinces in 
the meshes of foreign politics. Dur- 
ing the minority of the third stadt- 
h older, Wilham, commercial rivalry 
involved the republic in the first 
naval war with England (1652-54), 
The third William’s troublous 
minority saw further naval wars, 
in one of which De Ruyter entered 
the Thames in 1667, and the form- 
ation of the triple alliance between 
England, the United Provinces, 
and Sweden, But the prince’s 
tutor, the grand pensionary John 
de Witt, could not prevent a 
disastrous renewal of war with 
France, and he and his brother 
Cornelis were murdered at The 
Hague by an Orangist mob. 
Thereupon (1672) William was de- 
clared stadtholder. He proved a 
great general, and 1697 brought 
the peace of Ryswick. Meanwhile, 
in 1677, he had married Mary, 
daughter of James 11 of England ; 
in 1689 he, with his wife, mounted 
his father-in-law’s throne, and 
until his death in 1702 he was 
both William III of England and 
the third stadtholder of that name. 

End of the Stadtbolderate 
The 18th century was for the 
Netherlands a period of steady 
decline. In the war of the Spanish 
succession (1702-13) the United 
Provinces shared Marlborough’s 
victories, but were exhausted in 
the effort. An interregnum in the 
stadtholdership after the third 
William’s death was followed in 
1747 by the election of a cousin, 
and this fourth William married 
George IPs daughter Anne. The 
peace of Aix-la-Ohapelle (1748) 
left the Netherlands at a very low 
ebb. After eight years’ regency of 
the widowed Anne (1751-59) her 
son William was appointed stadt- 
holder. The old feud of the states 
against the united power which the 
stadtholder symbolised was re- 
sumed by the patriot party, which, 
following the French Revolution, 
welcomed the French in their 
country (1795). William, fifth and 
last of the stadtholders, thereupon 
fled to England. 

The period following (1795- 
1813) was one of French domina- 
tion. Its successive stages were 
recognition by France of Dutch 
independence to 1805 ; dictator- 
ship of Napoleon through the 
grand pensionary, Rutger Jan 
Schimmelpenninck, 1805-4)6 ; the 
reign of Louis Napoleon as king of 
Holland, 1806-10 ; annexation bv 
France, 1810-13. In 1813, after 
Leipzig, G. K. van Hogendorp 
established a provisional govern- 


ment, which recalled the prince of 
Orange (the fifth William’s son) 
not as stadtholder, but as 
sovereign. Thus the modern king- 
dom of the Netherlands came into 
existence. 

After a brief reunion with the 
former Spanish Netherlands, 1815- 
30, the southern part rebelled and 
was in 1839 recognized by the pow- 
ers as a senarate country. Belgium 
William I abdicated in 1840 in 
favour of his son, William II, who 
reigned until 1849. His son and 
successor, William III, lived until 
1890, after which the queen-dow- 
ager, Emma of Waldeck Pyrmont, 
acted as regent until her daughter, 
Wilhelmina (b. 1880), ascended the 
throne in 1898. Wilhelmina mar- 
ried in 1901 Henry of Mecklen- 
burg ; their only child, Juliana (b. 
1909), ascended the throne 1948 oh 
Wilhelmina’s abdication. By her 
husband Bernhard of Lippe-Bies- 
terfeld, Prince of the Netherlands, 
(m. 1937) she had four daughters, 
Beatrice (b. 1938), heir presump- 
tive, Irene, Margriet, and Maria. 

Political Loyalties. Chiefly 
as a result of the struggle over the 
schools {see under Education), re- 
ligion from the middle of the 19th 
cent, was the basis of Dutch party 
politics. The revised constitution 
of 1848 opened an era in which, 
under direct suffrage, the Liberals 
were in the ascendant. The R.C.s 
owed their emancipation in 1795 to 
the current of tb ought represented 
by Liberalism ; while the reintro- 
duction of the R.C. hierarchy in 
1853 was directly due to the new 
constitution, and the Liberal 
ministry under Thorbecke (1798- 
1872) was driven from power for a 
while by an outburst of Protestant 
resentment. Soon, however, the 
R.C.s began to waver in their 
support of the Liberals. 

Nineteenth Centnry Politics 

At the same time, from the old 
Conservative party there detached 
itself a group of strict Calvinists, 
whose numerical strength was, 
until the suffrage was extended, 
“ behind the electorate,” among 
the lower middle class and pea- 
santry, but who were led by a 
remarkable thinker, Groen van 
Prinsterer (1801-1876), and by 
landed aristocrats. This orthodox 
Protestant party, which gradually 
replaced the Conservative party, 
soon split in two : the Anti-Revo- 
lutionary party, composed mainly 
of members of the Gereformeerde 
Kerk, formed by orthodox seces- 
sions, 1834 and 1886, from the 
Hervormde Kerk, and the Christian 
Historical party, composed main- 
ly of orthodox members of the 
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Hervormde Kerk, which in republi- 
can days had been the state church 
The school question led to the 
at first sight somewhat surprising 
coalition between the E.C.s and 
the two Protestant parties, of 
which Dr. Ku^^per (1837-1920), 
the leader of the Anti- Revolution- 
aries, and the R.C. leader, the 
priest Sehaepman (1844-1903), 
were the principal authors. Under 
Dr. Kuyjjer’s premiership, 1901- 
1905, the tension between the 
“ Christian ” parties and the 
“ paganists ” ran high. When the 
school question was settled in 
accordance with the ^vishes of the 
confessional parties (1918), it was 
expected that cooperation between 
R.C.s and Calvinists would not 
last much longer. A Socialist 
party (founded 1894) was now an 
important element in the situa- 
tion, and the R.C. party embraced 
progressive forces which seemed 
to make a re-alinement easy. 

Social legislation, with which the 
last Liberal government of 1897- 
1901 had made a beginning, was 
now the great problem. Relations 
between the R.C.s and the two 
Protestant parties showed signs of 
strain ; yet virtually the entire 
period between the two wars was 
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German invasion would survive and 
break down the religious divisions 
dominating Dutch politics ; and the 
first post-war cabinet was formed 
by Willem vSehermerhorn, a re- 
sistance leader who was a strong 
advocate of a party wdthout rtdi- 
gious affiliations, su23ported by 
Willem Drees, another resistance 
leader and a Socialist. But general 
elections held in 1946 sliowed that 
the old divisions remained. The 
R.C. party, with 32 (out of 100) 
members, won most seats, and 
L. J. M. Beel, its leader, became 
prime minister, Drees, with 29, 
remaining in the cabinet. 

New elections in 1948 gave the 
R.C.s again 32 seats, the. Labour 
party 27, the rest being distributed 
as before among half a dozen other 
parties. By this time policy in 
Indonesia was another source of 
division ; and Juliana insisted that 
the new cabinet should bo broadly 
representative of the nation, iri- 
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Stead of a coalition of two parties 
only After some difficulty, such 
a cabinet, led by Drees, was formed 
It immediately drew up a bill' 
passed by the statcs-general in 
Sept., amending the constitution 
so that the Nethcrlands-Indone! 

Sian union could be set up ; and 
1940, under Ihiitcd Nations pres- 
sure, earned into efiect a settle 
ment with Indonesia (q.v.). 

Iho iNcthcrlands was a jiartv to 
the treaty of Brussids, 1948, and 
shared in later defcnt'c and other 
measures (,sy>e Western Union). 

Bi}ih'o{frriph//. UiHlory of iho 
People of the hhU herlan'ds, P J 
Blok, Kng. trmis., 5 vols. 1898-1919 1 

fwo'g (;• l-Mmundso;: 

19-2 ; A W anderer in Holland, E V 

Lucas, 192.4 ;Bovol{ of the Nether 
(ly.,- KUHi), , 

Netherlands Dividiul (1609-16481 
1936, l\ Oeyl ; L’Assihoment clli 
Zuiderz('c, P. Verschavo, 1939 ; The 
nutch, A. iiariiouw, 1940; ' The 
Dutch Nation, G. J. Romer, 1944. 


NETHERLANDS: SECOND GREAT WAR 

P S. Gerbrandy, Prime Minister ol the Netherlands. 1940-45 

Prof. Gerhmndy tells vividly the history of the fghtinn in Mav 
1940 ami of the resistance and suffcnnfrs of the Dutch people during 
the German occupation. For the fighting in the liberation of the 
south, see Europe, Liberation of ; Schelde ; Walchcren etc 


filled by cabinets composed from 
among the three parties of the 
right. It was not until 1939 that 
a definite breach occurred between 
Dr. Colijn, the strongest states- 
man of those years, an Anti-Revo- 
lutionary of marked conservative 
leanings, and the R.C.s, whereupon 
a ministry was formed by a 
Christian Historical elder states- 
man, Jonkheer de Geer, into which, 
apart from R.C.s and others. 
Socialists entered for the first time. 
It was this cabinet which in 1940 
took refuge in England (see Nether- 
lands : Second Great War). 

Post-War Developments 
Of 51,012 persons arrested and 
charged with collaboration and 
other wartime crimes, Anton Mus- 
sert, made Fuehrer of the Nether- 
lands by Hitler in 1942, and Max 
Blokzijl, who broadcast German 
propaganda from Hilversum. were 
executed on May 7 and March 15, 
1946— the first executions in the 
Netherlands for 92 years. Do 
Geer, who, after accompanying the 
govt, to London in May, 1940, 
returned without permission to the 
Netherlands in the following Sept., 
was found guilty of high treason in 
time of war and sentenced May 23, 
1947, to a year’s imprisonment and 
three years’ probation. 

During the war many enter- 
tamed hopes that the sense of 
national unity promoted by the 


On May 26, 1937, the last pre-war 
elections for the second chamber 
of the states general were hold. 
They proved a success for the 
leader of the Anti-Revolutionary 
party, Dr. Colijn, who formed a 
right-wing cabinet which continued 
in office until July 24, 1939. 

A cabinet of the right meant 
one supported by the confessional 
parties, viz. the Anti-Revolu- 
tionary party, the Christian 
Historical union, the R.C. party, 
all of them with principle.s and 
programmes based on the founda- 
tion of a religious outlook on life. 

A proposal, already acccpteal 
by tho old chamber, to empower 
the govt, to take measures against 
extremist political parties (some 
thought of the Communists, some 
of the National Socialists) did not 
gain tho majority of two-thirds 
of the votes cast as required by 
the constitution. 

Internal division brought about 
the overthrow of the Colijn cabinet. 
It was succeeded by another Colijn 
cabinet, without a pari, majority, 
which gave way after a few days, 
and was followed on August 10, 
by a coalition cabinet formed 
by de Geer in which all the 
principal Dutch political currents 
were represented. The author of 
thB article held a seat in that 
cabinet as an Anti-Xtevolutionary, 
without, however, tho official 


mandate of his party. Shortly 
after this cabinet came' into office, 
the Second Groat War broke out! 
The NothcTlands was again con! 
fronted with the problem whether 
it should remain neutral or take 
8 ides. After the League of Nations 
lost all authority, Dutch foreign 
policy liad tended towards neu- 
trality (tho policy of independence). 
A sudden change of direction wu 
impossible. During a debate in 
tho first chamber of the states 
gon(*ral, tho govt, as well as 
members of tho chamber, including 
one of tho most prominent, 
Professor Anema, asserted that to 
take sides was not imperative. 
At the same time, pe^ople as well 
as govt, were convinced that in the 
conflict already looming up, the 
Nethf*rlands could not but side 
with Great Britain and Eranoe. 
The govt, made every effort to 
avoid even tho semblance of 
benng provoked by tho Germans, 
but the Gewman invasion, acutely 
imminent on Nov. 11, 1939, 
IxKtamo reality on May 10, 1940. 

Tho invasion had been prepared 
by fifth columnists, most of 
whom wore non -naturalised Ger- 
mans exercising their profession or 
carrying on their trade in the 
Nctnorlands ; others wore Dutch- 
men, members of the Dutch 
National Socialist party. For 
exampl<% a house in The Hague 
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close to that of the writer proved 
on May 10 to conceal liaison 
acreiits of the Germans, arms, and 
Tnreless transmitting and receiv- 
ing apparatus, which had escaped 
the keenly vigilant eye of police 
and secret service. In other 
places Germanophile persons ren- 
dered assistance to parachutists 
in accordance with instructions 
given in advance by the Germans. 
Disloyal elements proved to possess 
weapons, which they immediately 
brought to bear against Dutch 
troops. As a result certain points 
within The Hague became centres 
of hand-to-hand fighting between 
Germans and their collaborators 
and Dutch soldiers. The same 
thing happened elsewhere, t,g. in 
Rotterdam. 
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Diep near Moerdjjk connects the 
E. and S. of the country with the 
territory within the so-called 
“ waterline ” (which checked 
Louis XIV in 1672); among all 
the bridges destined to be blo\m 
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both with German ground troops 
and with parachutists dropped to 
occupy airfields within the water- 
line. But neither the capture of 
Moerdijk rly. bridge nor the early 
loss of airfields within the water- 
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Netherlands. Spenes during the Second Great War. 1. Result of the over- 
whelming air bombing of Rotterdam, May 14, 1940, in which the heart of the 
city was demolished. The Groote Kerk alone stands up among the ruins. 
2. Wieringerwerf (built on land reclaimed from the Zuyder Zee), where the 
waters rose 20 ft. through the cutting of the dyke by the Nazis. 3. Victory 
parade in Utrecht, May 7, 1945, menaced by concealed Nazis who opened flra 

Photo 1, The Timet 


Although the number of Ger- 
mans in the Netherlands was 
far more than 100,000 (there was a 
considerable exchange of nationals 
between Holland and Germany 
as a result of years of commercial 
intercourse), the fifth column was 
small ; its activities none the less 
were intensive. In several in- 
stances Dutch members of the 
National Socialist movement ap- 
peared wearing German uniforms. 
In the W. of the country the 
long rly. bridge over the Hollanfjs 


up, this was the main one. 
German parachutists were dropped 
there very early in the morning, 
and frustrated the blowing up of 
this approach to the heart of 
Holland. Consequently the cities 
of Dordrecht, Rotterdam, Delft, 
The Hague, situated within the 
waterbound area, became unpro- 
tected from the moment the enemy 
succeeded in breaking resistance 
in the S.E., and very soon after 
the invasion from the E. fighting 
occurred within tfie “ waterline,” 


line was the decisive factor in the 
development, which, except in 
the S.W. of the country, where 
resistance was kept up for another 
week, led to collapse after five 
days’ fighting ; for within the 
waterline resistance against the 
advancing Germans coming across 
the Moerdijk bridge continued to 
the end and the airfields lost 
on the first day were, except one 
(Waalhaven, near Rotterdam), re- 
covered by Dutch troops within 
24 hrs. The decisive factors were 
German superiority in the air, 
the German break through the 
Grebbe line, the bombing ' of 
Rotterdam. Despite desperate 
efforts during the year and a half 
preceding the outbreak of war, 
the Netherlands had not been 
able to bring its air force up 
to strength. Holland possessed 
about 200 aeroplanes, and these 
did exceedingly well — in two days, 
together with A.A. artillery, they 
shot down more than ISO German 
planes — but after that the air 
battle was over. To the E., before 
the waterline proper, lies a second 
waterline including a part (near 
the Grebbeberg) lying above 
inundation level. The Grebbe 
line had originally been intended 
as a second line of defence (after 
the Yssel line farther E.), the 
waterline proper being the third. 
German strategy forced the Grebbe 
line to function as the definite 
line of resistance. Furious battles 
took place there, thousands of 
Germans being killed, but their 
onslaught proved irresistible. Nor 
did the Germans succeed in 
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forcing the dyke shutting off from 
the sea the former Zuyder Zee. 

The bombing of Rotterdam, 
which reduced acres of the heart 
of the city to ashes, proved that 
Holland’s big cities were bound 
to be destroyed if the battle were 
continued, on accomit of the 
smallness of the countin’’. 

On AVhit Sunday, May 12, 1940, 
the cabinet warned the queen 
that the moment was approaching 
when a move from The Hague 
must be made. Very early in 
the morning of the 13th, Gen. 
Winkelman, c.-in-c. of land and 
sea forces, indicated that the 
departure from The Hague of 
the queen and the cabinet was 
inevitable that very day. Before 
the morning was over, the queen 
left for The Hook, where two British 
destroyers lay ready at need to 
convey to England the queen, 
the ministers, the British am- 
bassador, the chief civil officials, 
and other prominent persons. 
The cabinet left for The Hook of 
Holland in the afternoon. Their 
route ran through territory which 
was already the scene of skirmishes 
with the enemy. The queen 
had departed in the first destroyer, 
after being subjected to a bombing- 
attack ; in the evening of that day, 
the cabinet followed, the minister 
of War having advised them to 
wait no longer. The plan to go 
to the S.W. of the country, 
where resistance could be pro- 
tracted, had to be abandoned. 
That the queen did not leave 
too early is indicated by the 
fact that she arrived in London 
at the moment that Rotterdam, 
of which The Hook is the coastal 
port, was being bombed. German 
parachutists had already tried to 
take the royal palace at The 
Hague. Later documents have 
shown that the Germans intended 
if possible to capture the royal 
family and the ministers of 
foreign affairs and of justice. 

Oerman Brutality 

After the capitulation came 
the German occupation. In its 
full depth the nature of the 
occupation can be felt and 
described only by one who has 
actually endured it. During the 
occupation 105,000 Dutch Jews 
were murdered, more than 2,000 
people of the resistance movement 
were executed, many more were 
tortured ; between " 10,000 and 

20.000 Dutch died in concentra- 
ti^ ca,mps in Germany, more than 

4.000 in the Hetberlands; 25,000 
to 30,000 Dutch civilians were 
starved to death, 90,000 Dutch 
people are still missing ; mormons 


stretches of grass and arable land 
were damaged by deliberate in- 
undation with salt or fresh water ; 

380.000 young men, of whom 

33.000 did not return, were 
transported to Germany to work 
for the German war machine, 
many of them dragged away like 
cattle ; thousands of millions of 
capital were stolen, certain parts 
of cities (e.g. part of the S.W. of 
The Hague) were pulled down 
without reason ; valuables worth 
millions were transported to Ger- 
many, countless factories were 
dismantled and transferred to 
Germany, as a result of which 
the lack of machinery after the 
liberation was worse than in any 
other country of Europe. 

Blanifestations of Resistance 
Resistance started on May 15, 
1940, the day on which the 
Germans had conquered the whole 
of the country. It was thus 
instantaneous. It had many 
aspects, according to the circle 
within which it manifested itself. 
The churches resisted by pro- 
clamations, made by a particular 
body or in common by all, and 
read from the pulpit all over the 
country on the same day. The 
proclamations on the pogroms and 
the deportation of Dutch civilians 
were particularly moving. 

The schools, notably the de- 
nominational schools, insisted on 
maintaining their right to de- 
termine the nature of the school 
programme, to appoint and dis- 
charge the teachers, to maintain 
the national character of the 
education they gave. Like the 
clergy, many teachers paid for 
that battle with their lives. The 
physicians developed so maasivo a 
resistance that the Germans had 
to give in ; the protest made by 
this group when in Hov., 1944, 
young men were dragged away 
from Rotterdam and elsewhere 
as slave labour is another moving 
document against the oppressor. 

750 illegal papers were published; 
at first they were cyclostyled, later 
printed. The best known, e.g, 
Vrij Nederland, het Parool, Trouw, 
several of them with hundreds of 
thousands of readers, continued 
to appear after liberation though 
the unity which characterised 
them during the occupation soon 
disappeared. 

The principal resistance or- 
ganizations were (1) The Ordedienet 
or O.D. (order service) which 
was under ^ military discipline, 
had a special character in each 
province, and aimed in particular 
at haying ready an organization 
to maintain order at the moment 


of the liberation. In the 
of 1944 the local O.D. at S 
burg mtimated to the advancing 
Britoh troops through its welf 
organized telephone and radio 
service that, although they' h J 
abandoned the scheme, they could 
occupy the town, all treacherous 
elements having been locked uu 

(2) The Landehjlce Organisatie 
voor IIulp aan OnderduiJeers or 
L.O. (rural organization to help 

divers ) which provided safe 
accommodation and sustenance 
tor one million civilians who haA 
risked their lives out of a total of 
nine millions in a country where 
the Germans controlled the entire 
rationing machinery. The eog 
samor network of organization 
the devotion, the minute falsi’ 
fications involved in this work 
in the small, flat, densely popu- 
lated Netherlands, can scarcely 
be imagined. The primaiy aim 
of this organization entailed all 
sorts of other tasks. 

(3) The Knohploegen (K.P.) 
(knuckles gangs) which charged 
thcmsolves with the liberation of 
arrested people, the destruction of 
population registers, etc. One 
left-wing group burned the Am- 
sterdam population register, which 
upset German plans for deporting 
slave labour on the basis of thw 
meticulous record. 

(4) The liaad van Verzet (council 
of resistance), which formed an 
mtt'gral part of the Netherlands 
military forces of the interior, 
when these wore formed. 


rpi. as Euler 

I he K.P. gangs, always willing 
to veiiture upon the most dan- 
gerous undertakings, reflected the 
relentless resolution of the whole 
resistance. One relatively small 
group centred upon an illegal 
pai>er saw 170 of its memlm 
executed. In many cases ■the 
bonds between those who sur- 
vived remained as strong as evCT, 
anti this spirit of the resistance, 
with its notable element of 
spiritual coml>at against the op- 
pressor, found its way in many 
guises into post-war literature. 

The Germans pretended that 
the Dutch wore a somewhat 
neglected part of the great German 
nation, and they took measures 
in the Netherlands which we|e; 
taken neither in Belgium nor ^ 
Prance. The Netherlands cam? 
not only under military, |mt 
also under civil admini^ataon,^ 
which was placed in the hands of 
Boysfl. In quart, one of the mpst 
abominable but most able of tfc 
Nazi lea<l(‘rs. At first he tried# 
win the }Kv>pIc, but as he did ndt 
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Netley, Hampshire. Courtyard and main entrance 
the Eoyal Victoria Military Hospital 

Crtbb, SoutUsea 


succeed, he took measures gradu- 
ally increasing in mad severity. 
The Germans wanted to make it 
clear to the Dutch people that if 
they did not wish to be what they 
were, i.e. part of Germany, they 
were destined totally to disappear. 
Documents discovered after the 
war prove the Germans’ intention 
to transfer most of the Netherlands 
population to the E. of Europe. 

The suffering of everyone was 
intense. Indescribable misery in 
the form of starvation was caused 
during the winter of 1944—45, 
especially for those who lived in 
the N.W., which remained un- 
liberated to the last moment. 
This winter will be recorded in 
history as an unprecedented cala- 
mity. Thousands on the brink of 
starvation roved e.g. from Am- 
sterdam to Wieringermeer, from 
places in the S. right across the 
country to the E. ; some saw the 
food they had collected from the 
farms looted by the oppressor 
at the very last moment, some 
never returned. Other countries 
of the world know calamities as 
great. But this catastrophe befell 
a land that until shortly before 
the war had lived in comparative 
luxury, and it was caused by the 
deliberate act of the German 
oppressor, who took vengeance for 
the general strike of all railway- 
men in the Netherlands which 
began on Sept. 17, 1944, at the 
suggestion of the exiled govern- 
ment in London. The railway- 
men did not return to work until 
the oppressor had capitulated. 

An Allied attack from the S. 
towards the North Sea must, it 
was decided, be made only in 
extreme emergency, as it might 
result in the total destruction of 
the most thickly populated, most 
highly industrialised and pros- 
perous part of the country which 
includes the cities of Amsterdam, 
Alkmaar, The Hague, Rotterdam, 
Utrecht, Haarlem, Leyden, and 
Delft. Deputies of the under- 
ground movement and the Nether- 
lands government in London 
agreed to call on the British 
government to come to the aid 
of the starving people. Strong 
action taken by Winston Churchill 
after consultation with President 
Truman led to the charging of 
Gen. Eisenhower with the order 
to compel the German occupa- 
tion forces not to resist relief 
work. The dropping of food 
parcels by the R.A.F. in the 
stricken area began on April 29, 
1945. 

On Sept. 3, 1940, the de Geer 
cabinet which arrived in London 


on May 14 was replaced by the 
Gerbrandy cabinet, whose task 
was to continue the battle alongside 
the Allies outside the mother 
country, and to take up and main- 
tain contact with the people of the 
conquered territories. After in- 
augurating battle in the Pacific 
with the declaration of war on 
Japan on Dec. 7, 1941, this 

cabinet continued in office until 
Feb. 24, 1945. A second Gerbrandy 
cabinet, coming into office im- 
mediately, included several per- 
sons from the liberated S. of the 
country, and after the German 
capitulation and the liberation 
of the whole country, May 5, 
transferred the seat of govern- 
ment once more to the Netherlands. 

On June 23, six weeks later, 
the Gerbrandy cabinet, in con- 
formity with its intention ex- 
pressed long before, resigned. 

Netherlands Antilles. Col- 
lective name for the islands of the 
West Indies belonging to the 
Netherlands : Cura9ao, Aruba, 

Bonaire in the Leewards ; St. 
Eustatius, Saba, part of St. Martin 
in the Windwards. Total area 
384 sq. m. Pop. (1955) 183,795. 
See under the names of the islands. 

Netherlands East Indies. 
Former Netherlands possessions in 
the E. Indies. See Indonesia. 

Netherlands West Indies. 
Collective name for the Nether- 
lands Antilles and Surinam. 

Nether Stowey. Village of 
Somerset, England. Situated 9 m. 
W. of Bridgwater, it was 1796-98 
the residence of S. T. Coleridge. 

N^thou, Pre DE (Sp. Aneto). 
Highest peak of the Pyrenees. It 
is in the Maladetta group ; alt. 
11,168 ft. 

Netley. Village of Hampshire, 
England. It stands on the side of 
Southampton Water, 3 ra. S.E. of 
Southampton, with a rly. station. 
Here are the extensive ruins of a 
CisL-rcian abbey, founded about 


1239. In 1856 a 
military hospital, 
the Royal Vic- 
toria, Avas begun 
at Netley. It was 
opened in 1863 
and became the 
largest on the 
peace-time estab- 
lishment of the 
R.A.M.C. It has 
accommodation 
for 1,100 patients, 
and trains per- 
sonnel of the army 
medical services. 
In the First Great 
War, it was used 
for Australian 
forces based in Great Britain, and 
during 1943-45 it was occupied 
by U.S. army medical services. 
Pop. 1,500. 

Net Personalty. Legal term 
to denote the total personal or 
movable property left by a 
testator, less any charges for 
debts which may lie against the 
estate. Personal property is 
defined as consisting of such items 
as money or goods, and such rights 
and profits as relate to these. 
Real property, which is distinct 
from net personalty, consists of 
land and buildings which are 
immovable. 

Net Price. Term to denote the 
real price, not the nominal price 
without discounts, of an article. 
The net hook agreement of 1899, 
still in operation, was the result of 
a move by publishers and book- 
sellers to stop the practice of 
underselling then prevalent in 
sections of the book trade. “ Net 
Books ” are published at net prices 
and. supplied to the retailer on 
condition that they are not sold to 
the public at less than that price 
within a specified period. 

Netsuk^ (Jap., attached root). 
Toggle or button on a Japanese 
kimono. The kimono has no 
pockets, and the netsuke is used 
to attach a cord from which is 
suspended the wearer’s writing- 
case, purse, and keys. The original 
netsuk^s were of carved cherry 
wood, but later ivory, coral, agate, 
marble, jade, ebony, amber and 
metal were used. On account of 
their elaborate carving — usually 
illustrating figures, animals, and 
fairy-tales — netsuk^s are collected 
by Europeans, A fake can be 
detected by its sharp edges, 
. which would not he suitable for 
actual use, and the absence of 
wear at the sides of the holes. 

Nettle (Urtica dioica). Peren- 
nial herb of the family Urticaceae. 
It is a native of the N. temperate 
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, M which arc black when ripe 1815 it entered the Swiss con- 

S. Africa. the . d • f > federation, becoming a full niem- 

rSr? soot fotrinT : Sti Is honey-berries. The wood n, A,.. ... „ 


regions 


forming a 


out runners, suuu ^ 

1 1 r TKo or lance- is dense and narci. 

large colony. The o^al oi lance Nettuno. Italian 

resort, 31 ni. S.S.K. 


shaped, opposite 
leaves are downy 
and well furnished 
with stinging hairs ; 
the edges strongly 
toothed. The flow- 
ers are small and 
green, the males be- 
ing in separate, 
looser clusters than 
the females. A 
smaller annual spe- 
cies {U. urens) has 
smooth leaves with 
stinging hairs, and 
the clusters few- 
flowered. An- 
other annual is the Boman net- 
tle {U. piluHfera), a coarser- 
looking plant, whose leaves, save 
for the stinging hairs, are also 
smooth. The Australian tree nettle 



of Borne, It was 
anciently the site of 
a temple of Neptune, 
Pop. (1951) 15,411. 


the 5th army landed 
on Jan. 22, 1944, 
near Anzio (q.v.), the 
poi-t of Nettuno, a 
position some 60 m. 
behind the German 
Nettle. Foliage and flowers of line on the 

common stinging nettle Garigliano. The next 

day Nettuno w^as captured, ^ ainl 
the Appian Way brought within 
range of Allied artillery. 

Neuchatel. Lake of Switzer- 

smootn. xne uico land. ^ 

( V. gigas) grows to a height of 100 tween the cantons of Bribourg and 

ft. or more. Nettle-shoots in spring Neuchatel, and 
make a valuable pot-herb, and a touches those ot 
green dye is obtained from the Berne and vaud. 
leaves. Several species of nettle arc Its extreme 
employed in the manufacture of length is ^4: m., 
textiles and ropes. average breadth 

Nettle-rash ob Urticaria. 4= m., alt. l,4-.7 
Affection of the skin which occurs ft., depth 500 ft., 
in the form of weals or raised and area 92|- sq. 
patches, at first red and afterwards m. The surplus 
white and bloodless in the centre, waters of Lake 
but red at the edges. The condition Morat are carried 
is more frequent in children than in to it by t he 
adults and in females than in Broye, wWle it 
males, and is more frequently seen discharges its own 
in warm than in cold weather, pro- by means of the 
bably owing to the greater fre- Thiele through 
quency of eating decomposed food the lake of Bienne to the Aar. 


ber in 1S57. Area, 312 sq. m 
Pop. (1950) 128,152. 

Neuchatel (Gcr. Npuenhurg). A 
town of Switzerland, capital of the 
canton of Neuchatel. It stands at 
an altitude of 1,300 ft. on the N.W. 
shore of Lake Nenehatci, 27 m. by 

^ , riy. W, of Berne. Fine quays with 

During the Second handsome modern buildings line 
Great War British the lake shore, this new quarter 
and U.S. troops of having several public gardens. The 

old town, to the W., contains a 
castle of the 12th cent., with later 
additions ; an abbey church, built 
in the 12th cent., now used for 
Prot(‘stant worship ; and a Renais- 
sance market hall, erected in 1570. 
There are a university, museums, 
picture galleries, libraries, a school 
for w'atchmakers, and many other 
('diicational and philanthropic in 
stitutions. Ncuehatel has a consi 
derable trade in wine, and manu 
facturcs watches, chocolates, jewel 
ry, and printed goods. The in 



Neuchatel, Switzerland. Hotel de ViUe of this town on 
the shore of Lake Neuchatel 


and too much juicy fruit, which 
carries off calcium from the blood, 
allowing the serum to escape 
through the vessel walls, thus 
causing the itching weals. Urti 


ha}>itants are mainly French- 
spt'-akiiig Protestants. Pop. 23,799. 

Netie Freie Presse. Formerly 
Austria’s hrnding daily paper. It 
was founded in 1864 by Max 


The towns of Neuchatel, Grand- 
son, Yverdon, and Serridros stand 
on its banks. 

Neuchatel. Frontier canton of . 

VCV.XOXXXS ..X,. ... ..... N.W. Switzerland. Traversed by FriedUlndor and Michael Etienne, 

caria may be due to local irrita- the Jura Mts., it is bounded N.W. and later published by the Bene- 
tion, such as stings of nettles, in- by France, N.E. by Berne, S, by diet family. It appeared twice 
sects, jellyfish, etc. ; to the eating Vaud, and S. and E. by the lake of daily (12 times a week), was liberal 
of unsuitable food, perhaps shell Neuchatel. It is divided into throe in its political trend and well in- 
fish, tinned fish, and pork ; to the regions, viz. Le Vignoble, bordering formocl on economic affairs. Its cir- 
taking of certain drugs ; to bites- the lake, with an alt. of from culation varied from 50,000 to 
final parasites ; or it may be asso- 1,500 ft. to 2,300 ft. ; Les Vall6cs, 100,000. It was abolished by the 
ciated with certain diseases affect- 2,300 ft. to 3, 0(X) ft,, and Les Mont- Nazis immediately after the An- 
ing the blood stream, such as agues, a valley in which stand I>a schlbsH of March, 1938. 
diabetes or jaundice. Chaux de Fonds and Le Lode. Neues Wiener Tageblatt. 

A saline purgative should be In the lowest area the vine is Viennese daily paper. It 
given, anti-itch preparations ap- cultivated, in the Val do Travers founded in 1867, and belonged m 
plied, anti-allergic substances {q^v.) is a noted asphalt deposit, its later years to the Steyrermflhl 
taken, and drugs of the adrena- Cattle- rearing and cheese-making combine, then the biggest paj^r- 
lin family used to shrink the are engaged in, and there are stone making, printing, and publishing 
vessels. See Itch. quarries. The manufactures are entorprisii of Austria. Progressive 

Nettle Tree (Celtis australis), of watches, electrical appliances, in its views and with the larg^t 
Tree of the family Ulmaceae, a screws and knitting machines, and circulation in the country, it mam- 
native of S. Europe. The oval, soft goods. The principality was tainod a high standard and had its 
lance-shaped leaves are alternate, under the kings of Prussia from own world-wide news service. It 
The small, greenish flowers are 1707 to 1857 , except for the period was abolished after the Anschluss 
succeeded by small, berry-like 1806-14, when it was French. In of Austria and Germany ia 193S. 
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Neuilly, Treaty of. Treaty 
signed at Neuilly-sur-Seine, Paris, 
between Bulgaria and the Allied 
powers, Nov. 27, 1919. ^ By it 
Bulgaria ceded small portions of 
territory on its W. frontier to 
Yugoslavia and lost a large part 
of Thrace, on the Aegean Sea. The 
Bobruja, given to her by the treaty 
of Bukarest, 1918, was restored to 
Rumania, and in addition she had 
to demobilise her army, surrender 
all arms and munitions of war, and 
carrv out certain reparations con- 
ditions. See Bulgaria ; Dobruja ; 
Greece ; Rumania ; Thrace. 

Neuilly-sur-Seine. Suburb of 
Paris. Lying E. of the Avenue des 
Champs Elysees and N, of the Bois 
de Boulogne, it is entered at the 
Porte Maillot and extends to the 
Seine. On the N. was a chateau of 
Louis Philippe, destroyed by the 
mob in 1848. Its midsummer fair 
is a great popular festival fre- 
quented by Parisians. Pop. 60,172. 

Neumann, Eranz Ernst (1798- 
1895). German scientist. Born at 
Joachimstal, Sept. 11, 1798, he 
made a study of the specific heats 
of compounds, as a result of which 
he formulated Neumann’s Law in 
1831, i.e. that “the molecular heat 
of a compound is equal to the sum 
of the atomic heats of its consti- 
tuents.” He also wrote treatises 
on the dynamical theory of light 
and other subjects. Neumann died 
at Konigsberg, May 23, 1895. 

Neumunster. Town of Slesvig- 
Holstein, Germany. It is situated 
between Hamburg and Kiel, 18 m. 
S. of the latter, and is an important 
rly. junction. It is an agricultural 
centre, and has valuable educa- 
tional institutions, though the 
Heimat museum was totally des- 
troyed during the Second Great 
War. It was originally called 
Wippendorf, but took its present 
name in 1163, after an Augustinian 
monastery which was established 
there. Pop. (1950) 70,400. After 
May, 1945, it lay within the 
British zone of occupation. 

Neuqu^n. Territory in the W. 
of Argentina. It is bounded N. by 
the river Colorado and S. by the 
river Limay. Sloping E. from the 
Andean system, it is traversed by 
the river Neuqudn, an affluent of 
the Rio Negro, and is almost 
wholly mountainous. There are 
several large lakes in the S. portion, 
including Nahuel-Huapi (q.v.). On 
the lowlands numbers of cattle, 
sheep, and horses are reared. 
Chosmalal is the capital. Area 
37,245 sq. m. Pop. est. 35,000. 

Neuralgia. Affection of the 
nerves. It may be a manifestation 
of a neurasthenic state, or due to 


debility, anaemia, exposure to 
cold, toxic influences, as in gout, 
diabetes, lead poisoning, malaria, 
etc. , pressure on a nerve trunk from 
a tumour, or to reflex action from 
a source of irritation, such as a 
decayed tooth. Women are more 
often affected than men. An 
attack may begin with sensations 
of discomfort or tingling in the 
part affected, but often the pain 
comes on quite abruptly. It is 
usually very severe, and is de- 
sciibed as stabbmg, burning, or 
darting in character. 

In the treatment of neuralgia 
the general health should be built 
u p, and for anaemic or debilitated 
patients a change of air is often 
necessary. Sufficient exercise in 
the open air and a generous diet 
rich in the whole range of vitamin 
B arc important. All sources of 
sepsis and of peripheral irritation, 
such as decayed teeth, should be 
looked for. Warmth applied by 
hot-water bags or heated layers of 
flannel to the affected part often 
relieves painful attacks, as does 
short-wave therapy. The nature 
of neuralgia is not understood. 
Even after the most violent and 
prolonged pain there is no change 
in the microscopic appearance of the 
nerve, which seems to serve merely 
as a conducting mechanism. See 
Nervous System ; Sciatica ; Tic 
Douloureux. 

Neiirasthenia. Term used 
popularly to include all forms of 
neurotic disorder or neurosis {q.v.). 
Physicians, however, now restrict 
the term to nerve exhaustion, 
which may result from prolonged 
physical strain and hardship, or 
may be the result of long-continued 
overwork, especiaUy if associated 
with business or domestic worries. 
The most characteristic symptom 
of neurasthenia is the extreme 
readiness with which the individual 
is fatigued by physical or mental 
effort. Other symptoms are sleep- 
lessness, constipation, and some- 
times pain in the back and limbs, 
irritability, and depression. The 
best form of treatment is mental 
and physical rest. In severe cases 
the Weir-Mitchell (q.v,) treatment 
may be adopted. 

Neurath, Baron Konstantin 
VON (1873-1956). German poli- 
tician. Born at Tubingen, Feb. 2, 
1873, he studied law at Berlin 
University and entered the con- 
sular service, being vice-consul in 
London, 1903-07. He was coun- 
cillor at the Constantinople em- 
bassy 1914-16, private secretary to 
the king of Wiirttemberg 1917-18, 
and minister to Denmark 1919. 
He was ambassador to Italy 


1921-30, to Great Britain 1931-32. 
He became foreign minister in von 
Papen’s govt, in 1932, retaining his 

portfolio 





Baron von Neurath, 
German politician 


when Hitler 
became chan- 
cellor in 1933. 
He represent- 
ed German V 
at the five- 
power confer- 
ence on arma- 
ment equality 
at Geneva 
in 1932, and 
advised Hitler 


to withdraw from the conference. 
In 1938 Ribhentrop replaced him 
as foreign minister and he became 
president of the Reich privy council. 
Following the German occupation of 
Czecho-Slovakia, ho became Reich 
protector of Bohemia and Moravia 
in March, 1939. He introduced 
there Nazi racial laws, abolished 
trade unions and political parties, 
and when the Second Great War 
broke out harnessed Czech industry 
to the German war effort, in 1941 
he was recalled for having been 
“ too lenient,” and sent into com- 
pulsory retirement. In 1943 he 
re-emerged as a general of S.S. 

Listed as a war ' criminal, 
Neurath was arrested by French 
troops m the last days of the war 
in Europe and brought to trial 
before the international court at 
Nuremberg. He was found guilty 
on aU counts : but the court 
recognized mitigating circumstan- 
ces, and, on Oct. 1, 1946, he was sen- 
tenced to 15 years’ imprisonment. 
Released from Spandau Nov. 7, 
1954, on account of ill health, he 
died at Enzw'eihingen, near Stutt- 
gart, Aug^ 15, 1956 

Neuritis. Inflammation of the 
trunk of a nerve. It may be 
localised in one nerve or may be 
multiple. Localised neuritis is most 
often due to exposure to cold, 
injury of a nerve, or extension of 
inflammation to a nerve from 
adjacent inflamed tissue. The 
symptoms are pain in the course 
of a nerve, and perhaps slight 
reddening and swelling of the 
part affected. The functions of the 
muscles supplied by the nerve are 
impaired, and there may be some 
loss of sensation in the skin to 
which the nerve is distributed. 
If the condition becomes chronic, 
there is ultimately extreme wasting 
of the muscles, with paralysis and 
possibly contractions. 

Multiple neuritis may occur in 
the course of infectious diseases 
such as leprosy, diphtheria, and 
smallpox, may be due to poison- 
ing by alcohol, lead, arsenic. 
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mercur*}". and other substances, or 
may arise in the course of beri- 
beri. In acute multiple neuritis 
there are constitutional symptoms, 
such as rise of temperature and 
headache, with pains in the limbs. 
Paralysis of the legs and arms 
appears, with rapid wasting of the 
muscles. Most patients recover, 
though improvement may be slow 
and the paralysis may continue for 
a year or even longer. Alcohobc 
neuritis is the most frequent form 
of multiple neuritis. 

In neuritis due to acute poison- 
ing the outlook for recovery is 
usually good, but the prognosis 
in neuritis due to long-standing 
chronic lead-poisoning is not hope- 
ful. Rest is an essentia] feature of 
treatment, and in acute cases the 
patient should remain in bed. Hot 
appheations may be used to re- 
lieve pain, and short-wave therapy 
may be helpful. The cure is the cure 
of the cause. 

Netiroina. Tumour which de- 
velops on nerve fibres. True 
neuromata consist of nerve tissue ; 
false neuromata of fibrous tissue. 
See Tumour. 

Neuron. Nerve cell. A typical 
neuron consists of a cell body con- 
taining a nucleus, and various fine 
processes which break up into 
smaller branches called dendrons. 
In many cells one of the processes 
is of great length and forms a nerve 
fibre, which, with other fibres, con- 
stitutes a nerve. The nerve fibre 
itself breaks up into small branches 
which are distributed to muscle, 
skin, and other tissues. 

Neuroptera (Gr. neuron, nerve; 
pteron, wing). Order of insects 
undergoing complete metamor- 
phosis and bearing two pairs of 
net-veined transparent wings 
which are closed roof-like over the 
body when at rest. The wings of 
one side are closely alike in size and 
shape ; the antennae are rather 
long and thread-like and there are 
no cerci. Both the larvae and 
adults are carnivorous, preying 
ehi^y upon small insects. There 
are 60 fetish species which in- 
clude the Alder-flies {Sialis), Snake- 
flies {JRapMdia), Lacewings {Chry- 
sopidete and Hemerobiidde). In the 
tropics the Ant-lion flies {Myr- 
melion) attain a large size. No 
sp^es is injurious to man. Consult 
British Neuroptera, Klillington, 
1936-37. 

Neurosis. Disorder of the mind 
not associated with any recogniz- 
a^ble organic changes, and distin- 
guished from insanity by the fact 
that it affects chiefly the emotions, 
and leaves the reasoning powers 
relatively unimpaired. There are 


borderline cases in which it is 
difficult to diagnose between a 
neurosis and the early stage of some 
mental disorders. Understanding 
of these disorders has been much 
advanced during the 20th century. 

Psychologists now classify 
neurotic disorders into two main 
groups, according to their mode 
of origin, ^.e. the “ actual ” or 
“ true ” neuroses, and the psycho- 
neuroses. The essential difference 
between these sub-groups is that 
the cause of the actual neuroses 
can be traced ultimately to some 
physical disturbance, whereas the 
psychoneuroses have a purely 
mental origin and are the last links 
in a chain of mental processes. The 
actual neuroses are of various types, 
and include neurasthenia, anxiety 
neurosis, and hypochondriasis. 
Anxiety neurosis is characterised 
by sudden attacks of acute fear 
which occur without any cause, and 
which the patient himself recog- 
nizes as being entirely unreason- 
able. Those who suffer from this 
disorder have frequently not been 
able to find a satisfactory outlet for 
their emotions, either as a result of 
social circumstances or deliberate 
suppression. An understanding of 
the cause of the condition is very 
helpful to them. 

The psycho neuroses are hys- 
teria, psychasthenia, and obses- 
sional neurosis. These conditions 
are caused by a conflict between 
the conscious and unconscious 
parts of the mind. Despite his civi- 
lization, man still shares with the 
lower animals many fundamental 
tendencies and desires, gratifica- 
tion of which is often in direct con- 
flict wn’th the social teaching and 
the moral and ethical code to whmh 
the individual has been obliged to 
conform from early childhood. The 
result is that these wishes are 
either never allowed to reach con- 
sciousness or, if they do, are at 
once repressed by the individual. 
Freud has shown that in his de- 
velopment the child passes through 
a series of emotional phases before 
maturity is reached. 

The exigencies of civilization de- 
mand that everyone must experi- 
ence this process, and most people 
go through it successfully, i.e. they 
make the suppressions and repres- 
sions necessary to fit them to their 
environment. Sometimes, however, 
the suppression is not complete, or 
the unconscious desire tends to 
become too strong for the inhibit- 
ing forces. The result is that symp- 
toms appear which represent a 
compromise, and it is these which 
constitute the neuroses. Treat- 
ment consists in investigating the 


the rundamental nature of the con- 
flict which, unknoivn to himself jg 
occurring. This process is called br 
Freud psychoanalysis. 

The normal mechanism of re- 
pression sometimes fails to deal 
adequately with the root causes of 
neuiosis, and punishment symp- 
tonis become obvious, e.g. a hys- 
terical paralysis, which cripples a 
soldier and prevents him from 
remaining at the front. 

Neuruppin. Town of Germany 
in the Land of Brandenburg. It is 
near the lake of Ruppin, and is 
situated 30 m. N.W. of Berlin, in a 
wooded and hilly countryside. It 
is a rly. junction and is on the Rup- 
pin canal. It had a 13th century 
church, many fine 18th century 
buildings, and possessed a school 
founded in 136.5 and many other 
educational institutions. It was a 
centre of the manufacture of 
brushes, leather and iron goods, 
and was originally established as a 
town in 3 256, and reconstructed by 
Frederick William 11 in 1787 after 
a disastrous fire. After the sur- 
render of Germany in May, 1945, 
it lay in the Russian zone of 
occupation. Top. (pre-war) 21,635. 

Neusalz (Pol. Nowa R61). Town 
and river port of Silesia, placed 
under Polish administration in 
1945, following wffiich event its 
German inhabitants were ex- 
pelled. An old town with a 
church built in 1597, it is on the 
river Oder, 75 m. N.W. of Breslau 
(Wroclaw) and has yarn-spinning, 
soap, and paper factories. Pop. 
(cst.) 15,000. 

Neusatz. Gorman name' of the 
Yugoslav town Novi Sad {g.v.). 


V.1. 


Neuse. River of North Caro- 
lina, U.S.A. Rising in the N. por- 
tion of the state, it flows 300 m. 
S.E. to Pamlico Sound, which it 
enters on the W. side by a wide 
estuary about 35 m. long. It is 
navigable for vessels of light 
draught for nearly 70 of its 300 m. 

Neusiedler See. Lake of Cen- 
tral Europe. It is crossed by the 
frontier between Austria and Hun- 
gary, and LB known to the Magyars 
as Fert6. The lake is so shallow 
that its size fluctuates, and in 1865 
it dried up completely. The E. side 
is low and marshy and surplus 
waters flow away here by the 
Rabnitz to the Raab and Danube, 
When the bed is exposed remnants 
of lake dwellings are visible. The 
swamps at the S.E. end have been 
partially reclaimed. 

Neuss. Town in the German, 
Rhineland. Near the junction of 
the Erft with the Rhine, 4 m. W. 
of Diieseldorf, it was a pre- Roman 
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Celtic settlement and the Roman 
Novaesium. A Benedictine abbey 
of the 9th century became later a 
seat of the archbishops of Cologne. 
The 13th century church of S. 
Quirinus, badly damaged in the 
Second Great War, marks the tran- 
sition from Romanesque to Gothic. 
The Renaissance town hall (1638), 
the arsenal, and the museum were 
d^troyed in that war, and rem- 
nants of fortifications deserve 
mention. Neuss had important 
engineering, soap, chemical, paper, 
and food industries, and as an 
inland port handled up to 4,000 
vessels and a million tons a year. 
Pop., pre-war. 55,971. ProTi. Noyce. 

The U.S. 9th army reached the 
Rhine at Neuss, capturing it March 
3, 1945, after fierce street fighting. 
After the surrender of Germany 
it lay within the British zone of 
occupation. 

Neustadt (Ger., Newtown). The 
name of 22 towns in Central 
Europe, most of them in Germany, 
The biggest is Neustadt an der 
Haardt, in the Palatinate, 25 m. 
W. of Heidelberg, It was founded 
1235, granted urban rights in 1275, 
and frequently conquered by the 
French, also by Spaniards and 
Swedes in the Thirty Years’ War. 
Now an industrial town, with 
metal, engineering, textile, wood, 
and paper works, and a centre of 
the Palatinate wine trade, it has 
a huge Gothic church of the 
14th century, a former theological 
seminary (1579), and a town hall 
(1743). During the Second Great 
War it was captured by the U.S. 
3rd army March 21, 1945; after 
the surrender of Germany it lay in 
the French zone of occupation. 
The neighbouring Maxburg castle 
at Hambach (c. a.d. 1000) was 
the centre of German democratic 
demonstrations. Pop. 23,135. 

Neustadt (Pol. Prudnik) on the 
Prudnik river, is 15 m. by rly. 
S.E. of Neisse. Built round medie- 
val and 18th cent, remnants of a 
monastery, it had linen and 
leather industries, and a pop. of 
17,892 before the Second Great 
War, during which it was captured 
by the Russians, March 22. 1945. 
It was in the area of Germany 
occupied by Poland at the end 
of the war, Neustadt near Coburg, 
with its old church where Luther 
preached, was a centre of the toy 
industry of Thuringia. It lay in 
the Russian zone after the Second 
Great War. Pron. Noyshtaht. 

Neostrelitz. Capital town of 
what was formerly the grand 
duchy, and then up to 1945 the 
German state of Mecklenburg- 
Strclitz; nou in Russian occupa- 


tion. It was laid out early in the 
18th century, in the form of an 
eight-rayed star around the palace 
(1726-31), a fine Renaissance pile 
with Greek elements. Parks, mu- 
seums, a great library, monuments, 
and the nearby lakes are attrac- 
tions in an essentially agricultural 
town, which has rly. and canal 
connexion with Berlin and the 
Baltic. Pop. (1950) 26,000. 

Neustria. Name given to a 
Frankish kingdom which had an 
independent existence in the 6th- 
8th centuries. It was so called be- 
cause at the time it was the newest 
conquest of the Franks. It was the 
western of two kingdoms, Aus- 
trasia being the eastern one, and 
was bounded roughly by the Seine, 
the Loire, and Brittany. After the 
union of the two kingdoms in the 
8th century, the word Neustria re- 
mained for some time in use, but 
the district to which it applied was 
never exactly defined. 

Neutrality, Term used in inter- 
national law to denote the condi- 
tion of a state when there is a war, 
and that state is not at war with 
either belligerent. It dates from 
the 17th century. The duty of a 
neutral, put generally, is to refrain 
from giving effective assistance to 
either belligerent — a duty which is 
construed ever more widely. Thus, 
a neutral must not, when a place 
is besieged, introduce supplies 
into that place, because that 
would be interfering with a mili- 
tary operation ; nor may he grant 
loans or furnish munitions of war 
to either belligerent. Still less may 
he allow either belligerent to pre- 
pare on his territory warlike acts 
against the adversary, 

A neutral ship which tries to 
break a blockade is liable to cap- 
ture. A neutral state must not 
allow belligerent ships of war to use 
its harbours, except under stress 
of weather, and then only for a 
limited time and not to replenish 
armed stores. A belligerent must 
not march troops into or through 
neutral territory ; and if soldiers 
of a belligerent, to escape capture, 
or even by mistake, overstep the 
border of a neutral state, the latter 
ought to compel them to surren- 
der, and to intern them until the 
end of the war, such troops being 
bound to surrender if called upon. 
The real difficulty in time of war is 
to reconcile the claim of the neutral 
state to prosecute its lawful com- 
merce with the claims of a belliger- 
ent who has control of the seas to 
establish a blockade of his adver- 
sary’s ports and to intercept con- 
traband of war. When great states 
make war, this virtually means 


that a neutral can trade only as 
prescribed by the naval power. 

In 1780 and 1800, during the 
naval wars, the Baltic powers pro- 
claimed an “ armed neutrality.” 
They set up the doctrine of “ free 
ships, free goods ” — i.e. goods car- 
ried in neutral ships, even contra- 
band, should not be liable to cap- 
ture — which would have abolished 
the right of visit and search up- 
held by Great Britain. The Baltic 
ships were formed into convoys, 
protected by ships of war ; but 
Great Britain carried her point, 
and visit and search was recognized 
as the law of the sea in time of war. 

During 1936-39 Great Britain 
and France evolved the policy of 
non-intervention in respect of the 
Spanish Civil War. This went be- 
yond neutrality and aimed at re- 
moving every possible ground of 
provocation that might lead to 
being involved in the war. The 
U.S.A. adopted a similar policy 
(embodied in the Neutrahty Act 
of 1937) designed to keep her out 
of any war in Europe. 

The covenant of the League oi 
Nations and the United Nations 
charter introduced a new con- 
ception of neutrality. In any war 
today one of the belligerents will 
be at war contrary to its inter- 
national obligations ; and other 
members of the community of 
nations will be entitled to take 
reprisals against that belligerent 
and to allow the other belligerent 
to do acts which are not in accor- 
dance with the old conception of 
their duty as neutrals. This change 
was illustrated in the Second 
Great War when the U.S.A. trans- 
ferred 50 destroyers to the U.K., 
and by the Lease-Lend {q.v.) Act, 
1941, passed by the U.S. congress 
before the U.S.A. was at war. See 
Angary; Contraband ; Internation- 
al Law ; Non-belligerency. 

Bibliography. Studies in Inter- 
national Law, T. E. Holland, 1898; 
International Law, G. Schwarzen- 
berger, 1945; International Law, 
2 vols., Oppenheim, 6th ed. 1947. 

Neutrino. Hypothetical sub- 
particle having a mass less than 
a tenth that of an electron, no 
electric charge, and half inte^al 
spin. It was proposed by Pauli in 
1933, and its effect worked out 
by Fermi to account for the fact 
that j3-particles are ejected from 
atomic nuclei at all energies 
from zero up to a maximum, 
without altering the spin of 
the nucleus. 

Although the neutrino has not 
been directly detected by any 
known technique, its existence 
is now fairly widely accepted. 
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Neutron, Sub-atomic particle, 
V 7 ith mass slightly greater than 
that of a proton, and no electric 
charge. All atomic nuclei, except 
ordinary hydrogen, contain neu- 
trons as well as protons, the 
average proportion of neutrons to 
protons rising with increase of 
mass number. The existence of the 
neutron was first proved in 1932 
by (Sir) James Chadwick. 

Very powerful streams of neu- 
trons were later produced in 
nuclear reactors. They are used 
both for the production of new 
isotopes and tracer elements, and 
for the investigation of ci\ystal 
structure by means of neutron 
diffraction. 

Neuve Chapelle, Village of 
France, in the dept, of Nord, 8d m. 


S.W. of Armentieres. It gives its 
name to an important battle of the 
First Great War. The old village 
was almost destroyed m the war. 

The battle was fought between 
British and Germans, March 10-12, 
1915. Sir John French, British 
c.-in-c., determmed upon an attack 
to prevent the dispatch of German 
reinforcements to the E. front and 
to assist the French at Arras. The 
point selected was Neuve Chapehe, 
which had been on the German 
side of the line from Oct., 1914. 
The assault was made by the 4th 
corps, under Rawlinson, from the 
N., and the Indian corps, under 
Willcocks, from the S., with the 
3rd and 1st corps making holding 
demonstrations to the N. and S. 
respectively. The German front 
was held by the 6th army. In spite 
of , inadequate British munition 
supply, enough had been accumu- 
lated for a violent 40-minute 
bombardment by 480 guns. The 
R.F.C. secured decided local 
superiority in the air. 

The bombardment opened at 
7,30 a.m., March 10, and airmen 
bombed rly. bridges and junctions 
to the German rear. The infantry 
advanced at 8.5, The Indians car- 
ried four lines of trenches and en- 


tered the village. To the N. the 
4th corps found the artillery had 
been less successful in preparing 
the ground, and losses were heavy ; 
but they also reached the village, 
where all resistance was ended by 
11 a.m. The plan now required a 
further advance E. to drive a deep 
wedge into the German front be- 
fore the Germans had recovered 
from the initial surprise. But this 
was held up for some hours by the 
late arrival of reserves, through 
faulty staff work. The Germans 
were able to take up strong posi- 
tions, and the attack came to a 
standstill after about 1 m. of 
ground had been gained and the 
Neuve Chapelle salient cleared. 

A renewal of the attack was or- 
dered on the 11th, but the order 

did not reach all 
units ; and an 
attack bv units of 
the Indian corps 
was beaten back 
with heavy loss. 
By March 12 
German reserves 
had arrived to 
deliver a number 
of counter- 
attacks, though 
no ground was re- 
gained. British 
casualties were 
2,527 killed, 8,533 
wounded, 1,751 
missing. German losses were 
almost as large. On the section 
captured by the Indians 2,000 
German dead were counted. A 
shrine in memory of Indian sol- 
diers was unveiled at Neuve 
Chapelle in 1927. 

Neuwied. Town of Germany, 
8 m. N. of Coblenz on the right 
bank of the Rhine, where it is 
joined by the little river Wied. 
The chief building is the palace, 
once the residence of the princes of 
Wied, which stands in a large park. 
The chief industries are the manu- 
facture of soap, tobacco, and 
various iron and engineering pro- 
ducts. A feature of the place is 
the Moravian colony, to one of 
whose schools here George Mere- 
dith was sent as a youth. In the 
little county of Wied, Neuwied w'as 
founded by one of the counts (later 
princes) of Wied in 1653, and was 
made their residence. There had 
been a village here named Langen- 
dorf. Pop. (est.) 25,000. 

Neva. River of N.W. Russia, 
m the region of Leningrad. Rising 
in Lake Ladoga, it flows S.W., 
then N-W. through Leningrad, 
and, dividing into several branches, 
discharges itself into the Bay of 
Neva in the Giilf of Finland. It 


is an important commercial water- 
way, the final link in the com- 
munication between Leninorad 
and the Wliite and Caspian Seas. 
Length 45 m. 

Nevada. Western state of the 
U.S.A.. Lying almost entirely 
within the Great Basin, a plateau 
at the foot of the Sierra Nevada 
and Wasatcdi mts., its surface 
(mean alt. 5,500 ft.) is marked by 
niiineroLis small mountain ranges, 
between which lie tracts of marshy 
lands, converted at times into 
large lakes. Boundary Peak 
(13,145 ft.) in the W. is the highest 
point in the state. The principal 
river is the Humboldt, and the S. 
Pacific rly, follows the course of 
the river. Mining is important— 
the state includes the famous Com- 
stock lode, long a rich source of 
gold and silver, as well as deposits 
of many other minerals; but its 
principal industry is dry-farm- 
ing by moans of irrigation. Forage 
crops, fruit, and vegetables are 
the principal crops. Cattle are 
raised, in particular on public 
lands, which form 87 p.c. of the 
state’s area. The city of Reno 
{q,v.) has become notorious as a 
place for easy divorce : the state 
laws require no notice of a divorce 
suit, and only six weeks in which 
to establish residence. Las Vegas, 
in the S.W., is a gambling centre, 
accessible to Los Angeles and 
Hollywood by motor road. Hoover 
Dam iq.v.) is 25 m. S.E. of Las 
Vegas. Tlio cap. is Carson City. 

Nevada w’as part of the territory 
taken from Mexico in 1848. It 
became a state of the U.S.A. in 
1864, and sends two senators and 
one representativo-at-large to con* 
gr(‘ss. For local affairs it has a state 
legislature of two houses. Its area 
is 110,540 sq. in., and its pop. 
(1050) 160,000, was little over one 
per sq. m. It is the most arid and 
least populous of the 48 states. 
Con<‘<ult Desert Challenge : an 
Interpretation of Nevada, R. G. 
Lillard, 1942. 

Nevada City, situated in Califor- 
nia, 165 m. N.E. of San Francisco, 
is the CO. scat of Nevada co. 

Nevers, City of France. It 
stands where the Nidvro falls into 
the Loire, 32 m. from Bourges and 
160 from Paris, and is the capital 
of the dept, of Nidvre. The cathe- 
dral of S. Cyr was begun in the 
11th century and finished about 
1500. It was originally two build- 
ings, and is Romanesque at one 
end and Gothic at the other. The 
church of S. Eltienne is noteworthy. 
The castle in which the counts and 
dukes of Nevers lived is now the 
palais de justice and a museum. 



Neuve Chapelle. Memorial to those Indian soldiers who 
died in France in the First Great War, and who have 

no known graves 



Severs. East end of the cathedral of 

It was built in the 15th century, 
replacing an earlier edifice. Of 
the city’s fortifications a tower 
remains. There are a town hall, a 
triumphal arch, and a number of 
old houses in the steep and narrow 
streets. The industries include 
potteries, tanneries, oil mills, 
iron foundrie."!, and the making of 
boots and shoos. Never, s began as 
a Roman settlement. About .500 
a bishopric was founded here, and 
about 1000 the counts of Nevers 
appeared, the county being knowni 
as the Nivernais. At one time in 
possession of the dukes of Bur- 
gundy. it was made a duchy about 
1530. The last duke, a member 
of the family ot Mazariui, died in 
1798. Pop. (1954) 35,183. 

Nevill,"LADV Dorothy Fanny 
(1826-1913). British writer. She 
was bom in London, April 1, 1826, 

. daughter of 
4 Horatio W al- 
polc, third carl 
of Orford 
I; (1783-18.58). In 
1847 she inar- 
^ ried her cousin 
Reginald Nevill 
(d. 1878), and 
Lady Dorothy became k n o w n 
Nevill, as a hostess. 

iShc was author 
of Mannington 
and the Walpoles, carls of Orford, 
1894 ; Eeminisccnees, 1906 ; Leaves 
from the Note Books of Lady 
Dorothy Nevill, 1907; Under Five 
Reigns, 1910. DiedMarch 24, 1913. 

Her third son, Ralpih Henry, 
wrote Life and Lettci’S of Lady 
Dorothy Nevill, 1919. 

Neville. Name of an English 
family. Founded in the 12th cen- 
tury, it was connected with Dur- 
ham, Northumberland, and York- 
shire. Ralph (d. 1367). 2nd baron, 
defeated and captured David 
Bruce at the battle of Neville’s 
(’ross, 1340. Another Ralph (1364- 
142,5) bceame earl of Westmor- 
land and married a daughter of 
John of Gaunt ; while his daughters 
married headers of the Yorkist 


and Lancastrian parties. H. G. Wells presented his painting 
Ralph s grandson 8tudio in Montparnasse, to the 
Richard, earl of War- Tate. Nevinson published an auto- 
wick, was the greatest biographv, Paint and Prejudice 
figure in _the family. 1937. He died Oct. 7, 1946. 
Charles (1543-1601), 6th Nevinson, Henry Woodd 
and last earl of M est- (1856-1941). British ^vriter. Born 
morland, took part in at Leicester, Oct. 11, 1856, he was 
Northumberland’s rebel- educated at 
lion of 1569, was at- Shrewsbury, 
tainted, and forfeited his Christ Church, 
estates, including Raby Oxford, and 
Castle {q.v.}. Junior Jena univer- 
branehes ot the family sity. He w'ent 
g hold the titles of Aherga- to Crete during 

^ venny and Braybrooke the Greek re- 
iq.t:.). 5'ee Warwick Earl of. hellion against 
Neville’s Cross, Battle of. the Turks, 

Fought between the English and 1896, and his H. W. Nevinson, 
the ycots, Oct. 17, 1346. During dispatches ap- British writer 
the absence of Edward III on cam- peared in the Daily Chronicle. He 
paign in France, David, king of later j oined the staff of that news- 
.Scots, invaded and ravaged the paper. After reporting the Cuban 
north ot England. The English war, he went to S. Africa, where he 
nobles, with the archbishop of was in the siege of Ladysmith. 
York, marched to reprel the in- He was leader writer to the Daily 
vasion, and the two armies met at News, 1908-10, for which, with 
Neville’s Cross, near Durham. The the Daily Telegraph, he was a war 
English archers opened the fight, correspondent during the First 
and the Scots were defeated with Great War. His marked sympathy 
heavy loss, their king being among for the oppressed was combined 
tlic prisoners. with a sense of irony. President of 

Nevinson, Christopher Rich- the London P.E.N. in 1938, his 
ARi) Wynne (1889-1946). British publications included three auto- 
painter. Son of H. W. Nevinson biographical works, Changes and 
(r.f.), he was Chances, 1923; More Changes, 
born in Lon- More Chances, 1925; and Last 
don, Aug. 13, Changes, Last Chances, 1928, and 
1889, and edu- an astute study of the English 
cated at Up- character. Rough Islanders, 1930. 
pmgham, the He died Nov. 9, 1941. 

Slade school, Nevis. Loch or arm of the At- 
and Paris, lantio Ocean in the S. W. ot the eo. oi 
First exhibit- Inverness. It is a typical Scottish 
ing in Lon- sea loch, 14 m. in length, and from 
0. E. w. Nevinson 1 to 4 m. wide. See Ben Nevis. 

British painter show'ed regu- Nevis. Island of the British 
larly with the West Indies, one of the Leeward 
New English Art Club, and later group. It lies 2 m. S.E. of St. 
at the Royal Academy, of which Kitts, with which and Anguilla 


wick, w'as the greatest 
figure in the family. 
Charles (1543-1601), 6th 
and last earl of West- 
morland, took part in 
Northumberland’s rebel- 
lion of 1569, was at- 
tainted, and forfeited his 
estates, including Raby 
Castle (q-v.). Junior 
branches of the family 
g hold the titles of Aherga- 

venny and Braybrooke 
{q.t:.). See Warwick Earl of. 

Neville’s Cross, Battle of. 
Fought between the English and 
the ycots, Oct. 17, 1346. During 
the absence of Edward III on cam- 
paign in France, David, king of 
■Scots, invaded and ravaged the 
north of England. The English 
nobles, with the archbishop of 
York, marched to repel the in- 
vasion, and the two armies met at 
Neville’s Cross, near Durham. The 
English archers opened the fight, 
and the Scots were defeated with 
heavy loss, their king being among 
tlic prisoners. 

Nevinson, Christopher Rich- 
ard Wynne (1889-1946). British 
painter. Son of H. W. Nevinson 
{»■!.), he was 
born in Lon- 
don, Aug. 13, 
1889, and edu- 
cated at Up- 
pmgham, the 
Slade school, 
and Paris. 
First exhibit- 
ing in Lon- 

0. E. W. Nevinson 

British painter showed regu- 
larly with tile 
New English Art Club, and later 


he became an associate in 1939. 
An official war 
artist during the 
First Great War, 
ho adapted the At 
methods of “ 

Cubism to ex- 
press the facts of 
mechanical war- 
fare, a notable 
example being 
La Mitrailleuse, 
in the Tate 
gallery. Later he 
developed a 
more naturalistic 
st3’le, and in the 
Second Great 
War painted 
notable studies 
of aircrafUm C. E. W. Nevins 
llight. In 192/ of this paint 


{q.v.) it is administratively joined. 




C. R. W* Nevinson. Notre Dame de Paris : an example 
of this painter's later and more naturalistic style 
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Its maxinmm length is 8 m., 
breadth 4 m., and area 50 s(i. m.. 
There are mineral springs near 
Charlestown, the port and capital 
on the S.W. coast. Cotton, sugar, 
cocoa, hmes, vanilla, oranges, and 
coconuts are produced. Discovered 
by Columbus in 1498, Nevis was 
colonised by the English in 1628. 
Pop. 11,383. 

Nevski Prospekt (Buss., Neva 
Street). Main thoroughfare of 
Leningrad, now usually called 
Oct. 25 Prospekt, and the centre 
of the commercial life of the city. 
Among the numerous important 
buildings on its line of route are 
the Kazan cathedral and the 
Duma (town hall). See Lenin- 
grad, illus., p. 5074. 

New Albany. 

U.S.A., the CO. seat of Floyd co. 
It stands on the right bank of the 
Ohio river, 4 m. N.W. of Louis- 
ville, and is served by the Chicago, 
Indianapolis, and Louisvhle and 
other rlys. Once a great river 
port and the largest city in 
Indiana, the coming of the rly. era 
has lessened its importance and it 
is now a centre of the timber and 
plywood trade. Organized as a 
town in 1813, it became a city in 
1839. Pop. (1950) 29,346. 

New A^msterdam. Town of 
British G-uiana, S. America. It 
stands near the mouth of the river 
Berbice, at its junction with the 
Canje, 65 m. by rly, S.E. of George- 
town. Rice is grown in the sur- 
rounding districts. It was founded 
by the Dutch, who constructed a 
system of canals connecting vari- 
ous parts of the town. Most of the 
houses are built of wood. Pop. 
10,000. New Amsterdam was the 
name given by the Dutch to their 
settlement on Manhattan Island 
which became New York city in 
1664. 

Newall, Cyril Louis Norton 
Newall, 1st Baron (b. 1886). 
British airman. Bom Feb. 15, 
1886, educated at Bedford school 
and Sandhurst, he qualified as a 
pilot in 191 1, and shortly before the 
First Great War was engaged in 
the formation of a flying-school. 
During the war he served with 
the R.F.C., becoming chief stafi 
officer, S.E. area, and deputy 
director of personnel at Air 
Ministry from 1918. In 1926 he 
became director of operations and 
deputy chief of Air Staff. Pro- 
moted air vice-marshal in 1930, 
he held the Middle East R.A.F. 
command, 1931-34, and in 1937 
became air chief marshal. CMef 
of air staff, 1937-40, he became 
marshal of the R.A.F, in 1940, 
and was governor-general of New 





Newark arms 


Zealand, 1941-46. He was 
knighted in 1935 and created a 
baron in 1946. In 1940 he was 
awarded the O.M. 

Newark. Bor. and market 
fown ot Notts., England. 20 m. 
N.E. of Nottingham, on the navig- 
able branch of 
b z?' the Trent. Of 

Saxon origin, it 
at one time be- 
longed to the 
Lady G o d i v a . 
From the early 
I2th century it 
was the manor 
town of the 
bishops of Lin- 
coln. The castle was built c. 1130 
by Bishop Alexander, rebuilt in 
stone c. 1173, partly again rebuilt 
100 years later ; King John died 
in this castle, of which all that 
remains is the main gate, a keep- 
like west tower, and the river wall. 
The town was held for the king 
during the Civil War until ordered 
by the king to surrender in 1646. 

The chief building is fhe cathe- 
dral-like church of S. Mary Mag- 
dalene ; others of interest are the 
loth-century Old - 
White Hart, the 
colonnaded moot 
hall, the Magnus 
grammar school, 
founded 1529, 
and the town 
hall, built 1773. 

Newark is an 
agricultural cen- 
tre, It makes 
machinery, ball 
bearings, and 
piaster ; gypsum 
and limestone 
are worked near 
by. Brewing and malting flourish ; 
and beet sugar is produced. 

Newark, which was incorporated 
1549, gives its name to a co. con- 
stituency. Market day, Wed. 
Pop. (1951) 22,917. 

Newark. City and port of entry 
of New Jersey, U.S.A., the metro- 
polis of the state and the co. seat of 
Essex co. It stands on the Passaic 
river, 9 m. by rly. W, of New York, 
and is served by the Pennsylvania 
and other rlys., also by “tube” and 
electric rlys. to towns in the neigh- 
bourhood, and by steamers. The 
Pulaski skyway, a 3^ m. viaduct, 
is 145 ft. above the Hackensack 
and Passaic rivers. Newark’s 
formerly busy airport was closed 
in 1952 after three crashes in two 
months on near-by Elizabeth, 
where 118 were killed. 

An important industrial city, 
Newark has manufactures of jewel- 
ry, leather, chemicals, cutlery, 


brass and iron products, boots and 
shoes, clothing, glass, etc. It has 
19 insurance companies, employ, 
ing 30,00;) workers. Originally 
knovyn^ as Milford, it was settled 
in 3 6G() by a colony from Connecti- 
cut, and became a city in 1836 
Pop. (1950) 438,776, in which the 
Italian element is dominant. 

Newark. City of Ohio, U.S.A., 
the CO. scat of Licking co. It stands 
on the Licking river, 32 m. E. of 
Columbus, and is served by rly. and 
the Ohio Canal. Boots and shoes, 
flour, and chemicals are manu- 
factured here. Textiles from glass 
have been made since 1933. The 
Baltimore and Ohio Rly. has works 
here. Settled in 1801, Newark 
was incorporated in 1813. Pop 
(19r>0) 34,275. 

Newark Series. In geology, 
scries of rocks of Triassic age in 
E. of U.JS.A. The series locally 
carries coal seams and its sand- 
stones are valuable for building. 

Newbattle. Parish and village, 
Midlothian, ycotland. It is on 
the South Esk river, 1 m. S. of 
Dalkeith. Newbattle Abbey, a seat 
of the marquess of Lothian, occu- 



Newark, NottinghamBhire. Ruins of the gatehouse and 
walls o! the historio castle in which King John died 

pies the site of a Cistercian abbey 
founded in 1140 by King David L 
New Bedford. City and port of 
entry of Massachusetts, XJ.S.A., the 
CO. seat of Bristol co. It stands od 
the Acushnet river, whose mouth 
expands into a commodious har- 
bour, 55 m. S. of Boston, and is 
served by the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Rly., and by 
a series of steamers. New Bedford 
is an important cotton centre, and 
other manufactures are silk, cut 
glass, machine-shop and foundry 
products. Its once famous whale 
fishery is now almost extinct. New 
Bedford was incorporated in 1812, 
and became a city in 1847. Is 
1928 a strike of textile operatives 
led here to a new agreement for 
cooperation to increase production. 
Pop. (1960) 109,189. 

Newbery, John (1713-67), 
British publisher. ' The son of a 
Berkshire farmer, be became 
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part proprietor of the Reading 
Mercury in 1737. In 1740 he set up 
a publishing business, which he 
moved to London in 1744, issuing 
the Universal Chronicle or Weekly 
Gazette in 1758, and the Public 
Ledger in 1760. Johnson, Gold- 
smith, and Smollett wrote for him, 
and he is described in The Vicar ot 
Wakefield. Newbery, who made a 
feature of children’s books, includ- 
ing Goody Two Shoes, was also a 
patent medicine vendor. He died 
Dec. 22, 1767. 

Newbolt, Sir Henry John 
(1862-1938). British poet. He 
was born at Bilston, June 6, 1862, 

and educated 
at Clifton and 
at Corpus 
Christi, Ox- 
ford . For 
twelve years he 
practised as a 
barrister, but 
having pub- 
lished an his- 
torical novel, 
Taken from 
the Enemy, in 
1892, and rousing verses of the sea. 
Admirals All, 1897, he gradually 
gave up the law to make literature 
his profession. His later work in- 
cluded The Island Race, 1898, 
The Sailing of the Long Ships, and 
The Book of the Happy Warrior. 
Many of his poems, such as 
Drake’s Drum, and the sequence, 
Songs of the Fleet, became even 
more widely known when set to 
music by Stanford. Also popular 
were Clifton Chapel and Vital 
Lampada (“ There’s a breathless 
hush in the close to-night”). 
Knighted in 1915, he was professor 
of poetry in the Royal Society of 
Literature, 1911-21. His autobio- 
graphy, My World as in My Time, 
appeared in 1932. He died April 
19, 1938. 

New Brighton. Resort of 
Cheshire, England, part of the 
county borough of Wallasey. It 
stands at the junction of the Mer- 
sey and the Irish Sea. It has a rly. 
station, and is connected by ferry 
steamers with Liverpool and 
Birkenhead. There is a sea front of 
4 miles, with sports facilities. 

New Brighton. Part of New 
York City, U.S.A. Formerly a 
separate town on the N.E. shore 
of Staten Island, it was incor- 
porated with Richmond, one of the 
New York boroughs, in 1898. 

New Brighton. Borough of 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. , in Beaver 
CO. It stands on the Beaver river, 
29 m. N.W. of Pittsburgh, and is 
served by the Pittsburgh and Lake 
Erie rly. The town grew from Big 


Beaver blockhouse, erected during 
the war of independence. It was 
first acknowledged as a town in 
1815, and incorporated in 1838. 
Pop. (1950) 9,535. 

New Britain (Ger. Neupom- 
mern). Island of the Bismarck 
Archipelago {q.v.). It is separated 
from the E. coast of New Guinea 
by Dampier Strait. Its length is 
about 300 m., and its breadth 
narrows to 10 m. ; its area is about 
10,000 sq. m. The coasts are low 
and fertile, but the interior is 
mountainous and includes several 
volcanoes, some active. The high- 
est point is The Father, alt. 7, .500 
ft. Well wooded, and with rich 
vegetation, it has a heavy rainfall 
and a moist, warm climate. In its 
northerly projection. Gazelle pen- 
insula, is the port of Kokopo (the 
former German settlement of Her- 
bertshohe). There are numerous 
plantations under rubber, coffee, 
and cotton. The natives are 
Melanesians and the pop. is 80,000. 
It was occupied by Australians in 
1914, and government was taken 
over by Australia under League of 
Nations mandate, later under 
U.N. trusteeship. 

In the Second Great War 
Japan’s assault on New Britain 
began on Jan. 4, 1942, when the 
aerodrome at Rabaul was raided. 
On Jan. 23 Japanese troops 
landed there, meeting with fierce 
opposition from Australian forces. 
There was a further landing at 
Gasmata on Feb. 10, the occupa- 
tion of the island being completed 
by the end of the month. On Dec. 
15, 1943, U.S. and Australian troops 
landed on Arawe 
peninsula ; and 
eleven days later 
U.S. marines be- 
gan to establish 
themselves o n 
both sides of Cape 
Gloucester. The 
two forces linked 
on Feb. 24, 1944. 

On March 6 and 9 
further landings 
were made near 
Talasea ; and the 
Japanese with- 
drew from their 
bases at Cape Hoskins and Gas- 
mata into Gazelle peninsula, cover- 
ing Rabaul, into which port, how- 
ever, shipping no longer ventured. 
About a year later the Australians, 
who in Nov., 1944, had taken 
over full responsibility for New 
Britain, began by a series of small 
but fierce operations to exert 
pressure on the Japanese, who with- 
drew slowly N. Fighting was stiU 
going on when Japan surrendered 


in Aug., 1945. The surrender of all 
Japanese forces in the S.W. Pacific 
was signed in St. George’s channel, 
28 m. S.E. of Rabaul , on board the 
aircraft carrier H.M.S. Glory on 
Sept. 6. In New Britain, as in New 
Guinea, the native people refused 
voluntary help to the Japanese. 

The port of Rabaul, formerly 
capital of Australian-mandated 
New Guinea, was virtually des- 
troyed in the Second Great War, 
and administration of the territory 
and the adjacent islands was trans- 
ferred to Port Moresby, in Papua. 
Kokopo was in 1947 proposed as 
administrative h.q. of New Britain. 

New Britain. City of Connecti- 
cut, U.S.A., in Hartford co. It is 
10 m. S.W. of Hartford, and is 
served by the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford rly. The 
chief buildings are the state nor- 
mal school and the R.C. cathedral. 
New Britain is noted for its hard- 
ware. Settled in 1687, it was in- 
corporated in 1850, and became a 
city in 1871. Pop. (1950) 73,726. 

New Brunswick. Eastern 
maritime province of Canada. 
It is bounded N.W. by the prov. of 

Quebec, W. by 
the U.S.A., and 
on the other 
sides by the sea, 
except where the 
narrow isthmus 
of Chignecto 
connects it with 
Nova Scotia. The 
surface is undu- 
lating, the only 
fiat region lying along the E. coast. 
In the N. are a number of low spurs 


of the Appalachians. The deeply 
indented coast, which includes 
Chignecto and Miramichi Bays and 
the estuary of the St. Johia, has 
many fine harbours. Grand Manan 
and Campobello islands, both fish- 
ing centres, lie off the coast. The 
longest river is the St. John (450 
m.), others being the Miramichi, 
Restigouche, forming part of the 
N. boundary, and St. Croix. Grand 
Lake is the largest lake. 



Sir Henry Newbolt, 
British poet 
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New Britain. Map of the island in the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, the scene of much fierce fighting between 
Australians and Japanese in the Second Great War. 
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Much of New Brunswick is ments include those of education, appliances and nh . ~~ 

covered by forests, in which moose agriculture, land, etc. The towns products arc made 

and caribou are found, and lumber- and rural districts have elected 1081, New Brunswick 

ing and the making of wood-pulp bodies to manage their own affairs, poratcd in 173()’ and 

are important industries. The soil Until 1892, when the legislative city in 1784 Its nrem ^ ^ 

is fertile ; wheat, oats, barley, and council was abolished, the parlia- given in 17U to eelebrnV^T^f^^ 

other crops, including apples and ment consisted of two houses. - ^ the fact 

potatoes, are raised, cattle are New Brunswick was settled by 
reared, and there is some dairy the French in 1004. Settlers from 
farming, though more than half England and Scotland arrived 

the land suitable for farming is about 1762, but the province „ 

not occupied. Iron, coal, gypsum, really dates from tho end of tlic dericton, N.B. It was J ■ 

oil, and other minerals are mined, American War of Indepondenco, 1859 to take over K ii “ 

and natural gas exists. There is a when many loyalists from the an (vstabli.sbmcnt 

large fishing industry, and ample U.S.A. made their home.s here. In 1800. The government of tL 

waterpower. The railways in the 1784 it wa.s separated from Nova controls its workinc 

provmce are the C.P.p and the Scotia and mfde into a di.stinct plied science, etpetham el ke?.' 

Canadian National system. Saint prov. It was given a representa- ing and forcstrv it hn^ InKn + 

John the principal port, is open tive as.sembly, but it wal not till ies^. an obsenmtorvl^^^ 

aU the year round, and other 1848 that this obtained any con- a librarv. There is a law 

important centres are Fredericton, trol over the executive council. In Saint John. 

th^capital, and Moncton. 1867 New Brunswick became one Newbtirg. Name 


that a nxember of the house of 
Brunswick was king ot GrJt 
Britain. Top. (1950) 98 811 ^ 

New Brunswick, UxivERsiTY 

Oio Educational centre at Fre- 


faculty 
of several 


The prov. is represented in the of the provinces of Tanar* AiTa^ tow.rsTnd 7bag s" fa the S 
f^eral parliament at Ottawa by 27,985 sq. m. Pop. (1956) .5.54,610 The largest 6 m S F nf Olkb'rT 
10 senators and 10 members of (about a third PVoLh-spoakiim 0 fa ifa h T i 

the house of commons. For con- New Brunswick Citv of S y’ 

trolling local affairs there is a par- Jersey, U.S.A. The cm STt o M I nlhbouri.uTX' Anoter*’^^ 
berTS-o I* on the Earitan situft“ tho Ohio rfacr 10 m' 

and two“m“ ufaesTsoonS T's w' E. of Evansville in IndianI It is 

-d, . „d .h, d.„„, an™ “««■). 'suy”.i “SS 

West Virginia. Others 
arc in Maine, 15 m. 
W.iS.W. of Bangor ; in 
Pennsylvania, 6 m. 
N.N.W. of Shippens- 
burg ; in Wisconsin, on 
th(i Milwaukee river, 
39 m. S.E. of Ford du 
Lao ; and in Missouri, 
in Phelps co., on the 
‘vSt. Louis and San 
Francisco rly. 

Newburgh. Royal 
burgh and seaport of 
the county of Fife, 
Scotland. It stands 
on the south shore 
of the Firth of Tay, 

8 in. N.N.K. of Cupar. 
There is a town hall, 
and the industries in- 
clude fishing and the 
manufacture of floor- 
cloth, linen, etc. Some 
shipping is carried on 
■^rom a small harbour. 
Tho property of the 
abbots of Lindores, 
Newburgh was made a 
bur^ 1266. Rums of 
the Benedictine abbey 
of Lindores, founded 
in 1178, outside the 
town, can still be seen: 
also Macduff’s Cross, 
where the clan was 
granted sanctuary 
after a murder. Pop. 
and Nova Scotia (1951) 2,367. 
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Newburgh. City of New York, 
U.S.A., in Orange co. It stands 
on the right bank of the Hudson 
river, 58 m. N. of New York city, 
and is served by rlys. and by 
steamers. Settled by Germans in 
1709 and once a whaling port, 
Newburgh has become a link be- 
tween the Pennsylvania coal 
mines and the New England mar- 
ket and has varied industries. 
Washington’s headquarters, a 
stone structure, is now a museum. 
The American army was disbanded 
here in 1783, and a victory tower 
commemorates the termination of 
the war. Newburgh was incor- 
porated in 1800 and became a city 
in 1865. Pop. (1950) 31,956. 

Newburn. An urban dist. of 
Northumberland, England, It is on 
the Tyne, 6 m. W. of Newcastle, 
and has a rly. station. The old 
church of S. Michael was restored 
in the 19th century. Near is the 
Roman wall, and Roman remains 
have been found here. There are 
coal mines in the vicinity ; machin- 
ery, tools, glass, and fireclay are 
made, and there are iron and steel 
works. Pop. (1951) 21,956. 

On Aug, 28, 1640, there was a 
skirmish here. At issue with 
Charles I, the Scots had sent an 
army of 25,000 men into England. 
When they reached Newburn they 
found the ford there guarded by a 
body of royalists. After a cannon- 
ade, the latter, much inferior in 
numbers, fled, and the Scots 
crossed the Tyne. 

Newbury. Borough and mar- 
ket town of Berkshire, England. 
It stands on the Kennet and the 
Kennet and Avon canal, 17 m. 
W.S.W. of Reading and 53 m. 
W. of London. It is a junction on 
the rly., and the terminus of a light 
rly. The church of S. Nicholas was 
rebuilt by John Smallwood, called 
Jack of Newbury, who led 150 
men to Flodden and died in 1519. 
The Cloth Hall is now a museum, 
and there are old almshouses and 
an old grammar school. 

Newbury’s weekly market for 
cattle, grain, poultry, and general 
produce serves a wide area. 
Malting and milling are carried 
on, pumps and marine engines 
made. Newbury racecourse is on 
its boundary. The town includes 
Speenhamland, and near are Shaw 
House, an Elizabethan residence, 
and the remains of Donnington 
Castle. A borough in the 16th cen- 
tury, Newbury became prosperous 
through its trade in wool, but soon 
after 1600 this began to decline. 
The corporation was reformed 
under the act of 183t5. Market day, 
Thurs. Pop. (1951) 17,783. 


Newbury, Battles of. Fought 
during the Civil War, Sept. 20, 
1643, and Oct. 27, 1644. 

The parliamentary army under 
the earl of Essex, about 15,000 
strong, was returning through 
Wiltshire to London, after the 
relief of Gloucester. To cut it off 
the king arrayed his army at New- 
bury, while Rupert and the horse- 
men had skirmishes at Aldbourne 
Chase and elsewhere. Essex, how- 
ever, reached Enborne, a village 
3 m. from Newbury, and on the 
downs between this place and 
Newbury, with the Kennet to the 
N., the battle took place. It began 
with a series of royalist attacks, 
but the London train bands 
would not give ground, and else- 
where the parliamentarians stood 
firm against repeated assaults, 
making good use of hedges. When 
darkness came on the royalists, 
their ammunition exhausted, fell 
back, and Essex, left in possession 
of the ground, was able to con- 
tinue his march. The most notable 
death was that of Lord Falkland. 

In Oct., 1644, the royalist army 
was operating around Oxford, and 
the parliamentary forces were sent 
to engage it. They found the king 
with about 10,000 men near New- 
bury, with the rivers Kennet and 
Lambourn in front of him, and on 
his flank Donnington Castle, one of 
his strongholds. The plan of the 
parliamentarians was for a flank 
attack. One section, after a long 
circuitous march, carried out its 
part of the programme by captur- 
ing the village of Speen in the rear 
of the main royalist position, but 
the others did little, and night fell 
without a decision. 

Newburyport. City and port 
of entry of Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
the CO. seat of Essex co. It stands 
on the S. bank of the Merrimac 
river, 37 m. by rly. N.E. of Boston, 
and is served by the Boston and 
Maine rly. It has a safe and 
spacious harbour. Settled in 1635, 
Newburyport was incorporated in 
1764, and became a city in 1851. 
Pop. (1950) 14,111. 

New Caledonia. French island 
in the South Seas. It is 1,077 m. 
N. W. of Sydney, is 250 m. long and 
35 m. wide, with an area of about 
8,500 sq. m. Two parallel ranges 
cross the island and culminate at 
5;570 ft. ; the numerous rivers are 
of little use for navigation. The 
average annual rainfall is about 
40 ins., but much of the island is 
bare or poor savanna. A fringing 
reef encircles the island, the inner 
lagoon providing safe passage for 
navigation. There are coffee and 
cotton plantations, cattle runs. 


orchards, and vineyards. Nickel of 
high quality, cobalt, chrome, coal, 
gold, and other minerals occur ; 
some ore is smelted at Noumea, 
and a rly. joins it with Paita, 20 m. 
away. Native Kanakas are the 
chief labourers. Pop, 62,000. 

Discovered by Capt. Cook in 
1774, the island became French in 
1853. During 1864-95 it was a penal 
settlement, and the remaining con- 
victs are now kept in the islet of 
Nou, opposite Noumea, the capital. 
The Isle of Pines, Loyalty Islands, 
Huon Islands, Chesterfield Group, 
Walpole Island, and Mato Island 
are dependencies of the island. 
Surprise Island m the Huon group 
yields phosphate, and Walpole 
Island guano. The Wallis archi- 
pelago, N.E. of Fiji, and Futuna 
and Alofi to the S. of this group, 
are more remote dependencies. 
The colony is administered by a 
governor, assisted by a privy 
council and an elected council- 
general. On Sept. 10, 1940, the 
island rallied to the Free French. 

Newcastle. Resort and urb. 
dist. of co. Dovtl, N. Ireland. It 
stands on Dundrum Bay, 11 m. 
S.W. of Downpatrick. Amid mag- 
nificent scenery, it is visited for its 
bathing and golf. A castle built 
in the time of Elizabeth I has 
disappeared. Pop. (1951) 3,076, 

Newcastle. Market town of co. 
Limerick, Irish Republic. It is 24 
m. S.W. of Limerick. Pop. (1951) 
2,636. Other places of this name in 
Ireland include baronies m coun- 
ties Dublin and Wicklow, and 
villages in counties Tipperary, 
Meath, and Galway, 

Newcastle. Town of N.S.W., 
Australia. It stands at the mouth 
of the Hunter river, 102 m. by rly. 
N.N.E. of Sydney, on the largest 
coalfield in Australia. Between the 
town and Catherine Hill Bay the 
coal seams are exposed in the sea 
cliffs. The original settlement fol- 
lowed the discovery ol coaJ near 
the mouth of the Hunter in 1796. 
Pop. (1954) 178.144. 

Newcastle. Town of Natal, S. 
Africa. It stands on the Incardu 
river at the foot of the Drakens- 
berg, 197 m. from Pietermaritz- 
burg and 160 from Durban, with 
which it is connected by rail. It is 
the centre of a coal-mining district, 
has considerable trade in wool 
and grain, and has iron and steel 
works, stone quarries, and brick- 
fields. It stands at an alt. of 3,890 
ft. The buildings include town 
hall and public library. During the 
Boer War of 1880-81 it served as 
the British base, and here peace 
was signed. In the douth African 
War, 1899-1902, its position on the 
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border of the Transvaal again made 
it important. The Boers occupied 
it in their invasion of Natal in Oct., 
1899, and it was not regained by 
the British until June, 1900. Pop. 
(1951) 18,463 (3,491 white). 

New Castle. City of Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., the CO. seat of Law- 
rence CO, It stands at the con- 
fluence of the Neshannocic and 
Shenango rivers, 49 m. by rly. 
N.W. of Pittsburg, and is served 
by the Baltimore and Ohio and 
other rlys- Its main industry is 
the making of hotel pottery. 
Pop. (1950) 48,834. 

Newcastle. The chief town of 
Northumberland co., New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, on the left bank of 
the Miramichi river, at the head of 
deep water navigation, 102 m. 
from Moncton. It is the centre of 
a farming, fishing, and hunting 
district. Pop. (1951) 4,248. 

Newcastle, Duke of. British 
title of nobility. The first duke of 
Newcastle was the soldier, William 
Ca<^endish (vA.), who, in 1665, was 
made duke of Newcastle (upon 
Tyne). His son Henry, the 2nd 
duke (d. 1691), left no son, and 
the title became extinct ; but in 
1694 it was revived in favour of 
Henry’s son-in-law, John Holies, 
earl of Clare (d. 1711). 

He, too, left no son, and his 
estates passed to a nephew, Thomas 
Pelham, who was made duke of 
Newcastle (upon Tyne) in 1715, 
and duke of Newcastle (-under- 
Lyme) in 1756. He was the 
associate of the elder Pitt. When 
he died in 1768 his earlier dukedom 
became extinct, but the newer one 
passed to a nephew, Henry Fiennes 
Ginton, 9th earl of Lincoln {see 
that title).. Henry, the 5th duke 
(1811-64), sat in the house of 
eonimons, 1832-51. He was first 
commissioner of woods and forests, 
1841-46 ; chief secretary for Ire- 
land, 1846 ; secretary for war and 
the colonies, 1852-54 ; and for the 
colonies only, 1859-^, In 1879 
Henry (1864-1928) became the 
7th duke, and on his death he was 
succeeded by his brother, Lord 
Francis Hope, who died in 1941. 
His son, Henry Edward Hugh 
Pelham- Clinton- Hope (born April 
8, 1907) became 9th duke. An 
eldest son uses the title earl of 
Lincoln. 

Newcastle, William Caven- 
dish, 1st Duke of (1592-1676). 
English royalist. He was made 
earl of Newcastle by James I, 
1628. A friend of Charles I, he 
raised troops against the Scots 
in 1639, and was tutor to Prince 
Charles 1638-41. In 1642 he 
raised the siege of York, besieged 
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Leeds, April, 
1643, and in 
June defeated 
the Parliamen- 
tarians at Ad- 
walton Moor ; 
he was created 
marquess in 
1643. He was 

William Cavendish, relieved by 
1st Duke of Newcastle prince Rupert 
A/ter Van Duch York, and, 

after fighting at Marston Moor, 
left England and lived in poverty 
in the Netherlands until after the 
Restoration, 1660. He was re- 
compensed by several royal offices 
and the dukedom, 1665, and died 
Dec. 25, 1676. He wrote plays and 
two works on horsemanship, 1658 
and 1667. He married in 1645 









Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staflordshire. 

ot this N. Staflordshire coal 

Margaret Lucas (d, 1673) ; hIk' 
published a life of her husband, 
verse, and other literary w^orka 
{consult Margaret the First, D. 
Grant, 1957). 

Newcastle, Thoma.s Pelham- 
Holles, 1st Duke of (1693-1768). 
British statesman. Son of Thomas, 
1st Lord Pelham, he was born July 
21, 1693, educated at Westminster 
and Cambridge, and succeeded his 
father in 1712. A rich Whig land- 
owner, and a supporter of George I, 
he was made 
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earl of Clare, 

1714, and duke 
of Newcastle 
upon Tyne, 

1715. In 1724 

he joined Wal- 
pole’s cabinet, 
and continued 
to hold office, ,, 

save daring HoUe«, Irt Duke ot 
the winter Newcastle 

of 1756-57, un- After Hoare 

til 1762 ; he was first lord of the 
Treasury, 1754-56. Made duke of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme in 1750, he 
became nominal chief in 1757 of an 
administration in which “ New- 
castle said what he liked and Pitt 
did what he liked ” (Pitt being 
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secretary for War), until both were 
dismissed by George IIL New- 
castle wa.s lord privy seal, 1765-66, 
and died Nov. 17, 1768. For a 
politician of his time he was un- 
commonly honest. His corre- 
spondence with Chesterfield, ed. 

R. Lodge, was published in 1930. 

Newcastle Emlyn. Urban 
dist. of Carmarthenshire, Wales. It 
is mainly on the left bank of the 
Teifi, 10 m. S.E. of Cardigan. 
Across the rivmr is Cardiganshire. 
The place vras a Roman station, 
and got its name when a Norman 
castle was built here. The first 
printing press in Wales was set up 
here. Pop. (1951) 765. 

Newcastle - under - Lyme. 
Bor. and market town of Stafford- 
shire, England, taking its name 

from the “ new 
castle ” founded 
on the Roman 
Limes Brittanica 
in the 12th cen- 
tury. It stands 
on Lyme Brook, 

1 6 m. N.N.W. of 
Stafford. Prin- 
cipal buildings 
include the an- 
cient parish 
church of 8. 
Giles (fourth on 
present site) ; an 
1 8th - century 
The High Street guildhall; and a 

19th-century 
municipal hall. Tlie university 
college of N. Staffs, opened 1950. 
is at Keele near by. In the 

works. New- 

castle v'as Newcastle-under-Lyme 

u arms 

won by 

Simon do Montfort from Henry 
m ; it reverted to the crown in 
1265, passed to Edmund, created 
earl of I^an caster, to which and the 
later duchy it remained attached. 
Chartered 1173, 1235, 1251, 1281, 
and 1590, it had two M.P.s 1354- 
1885 ; with the rural drst, of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme it forms a 
bor. constituency ; it also gives his 
title to the duke of Newcastle- 
Bradshaw was recorder of New-, 
castle. Market days Mon., 

Sat. Pop. (1951) 70,036. 

Newcastle upon Tyne. RWer 
port, city, and co. of itself in 
Northumberland, England. Tt is 
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Newcastle upon Tyne, Northumberland. Plan ol the central districts of the 

city, including a part of Gateshead 


the centre of a large coal mining, 
shipbuilding, industrial, and agri- 
cultural area, and stands 8 m. 

from the sea, on 
the N. bank of 
the Tvne. Geo- 

v' 

graphically it is 
the natural outlet 
for much North- 
umbrian agricul- 
ture. To facili- 
Newcastle upon late shipping, the 
Tyne arms Tyne commission 

undertook from 1861 its great work 
of deepening and improving the 
river. Newcastle’s main expansion 
has been to E. and W., owing partly 
to the transport facilities of the 
river. Its industries, apart from 
coal and shipbuilding, include en- 
gineering works, electrical works 
and power distribution, chemicals, 
grindstones, and the manufacture 
of lead and of copper alloys. There 
are markets for corn, hay, and 
straw, cows, fish, vegetables, etc. 

Seven bridges cross the river ; 
Tyne, 1928 ; High Level, 1846-49 ; 
Smng, 1876 ; Redheugh ; Scots- 
wood suspension; Scotswood (rly.); 
King Edward VII (rly.). Of bridges 
crossing the valley of the Ouse- 


buni, Byker (rly.) and Armstrong 
Bridges are conspicuous. The 
Roman bridge, Rons Aelii, was 
where the swing bridge now is. 
Open spaces and parks are exten- 
sive, e.g. Town Moor (927 acres), 
Nuns Moor, Castle Leazes, Leazes 
Park, Exhibition Park, in the N. ; 
Jesmond Dene, Armstrong, 


Heaton, and Walker Parks, in the 
E. and N.E. ; Elswick, Hodgkin, 
and Scotswood Parks, in the W. 

S. Nicholas church, a cathedral 
since 1882 and a bishop’s seat, is 
on the site of a church of 1091, 
which was rebuilt 1172-78, but 
burnt down 1216 ; the rebuilding 
was completed 1350, and the lan- 
tern tower added about 1450. S. 
Andrew’s and S. John’s contain 
parts dating from the 12th cen- 
tury. Other conspicuous churches 
are All Saints, S. George’s, S. Mat- 
thew’s, and S. Mary’s R.C. cathe- 
dral. The Great Tower, or keep, of 
the castle, and the Black Gate, 
1247, and its museums, are held 
by the Society of Antiquaries. 

King’s College for medicine and 
science, in the university of Dur- 
ham, is in the city. Schools include 
Rutherford grammar and high 
schools, Heaton grammar and high 
schools. Royal grammar school. 
Central high school, Newcastle high 
school, S. Cuthbert’s R.C. gram- 
mar school, etc. Music is fostered 
by the Newcastle and Gateshead 
choral union, musical tournaments 
being held annually. The Institute 
of Mining Engineers, the N.E. 
Coast Institute of Engineers and 
Shipbuilders, the Society of Anti- 
quaries, the Classical Association, 
and the Historical Association 
watch over other interests. Public 
libraries contain nearly 300,000 
books, MSS., etc. ; the art gallery 
(1904) has loan exhibitions ; the 
Literary and Philosophical Society 
(1793) has its hbrary, lecture hall, 
etc., near the central station. Its 
History, by S. Watson, 1897, illu- 
minates local life. The Royal Vic- 
toria Infirmary, 1906, replaces the 
old infirmary, 1752. Trinity House 
(hall, chapel, almshouses) is in 
Trinity Chare, just off Quayside. 



Newcastle upon Tyne. 1. West front of S. Nicholas cathedral. 2. Grainger 
Street, the city’s principal thoroughfare, with the monument to the 2nd Earl 
Grey in the centre. 3. Black Gate, the 13th-century entrance to the castle. 
4. The Keep of the castle. See also Bridge Ulus., p. 1424 
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With the urb. dist. of Newburn, 
N’ewcastle upon Tvne forms 4 bor. 
constituencies. The chief magis- 
trate has since 1906 been styled 
lord mayor. The mayoralty dates 
back to 1216 ; the shrievalty to 
1400. There are 19 aldermen and 
57 councillors. 

Newcastle became a point on the 
Roman Wall when Hadrian in 120 
built his bridge (Pons Aelii) and 
camp. The town had no import- 
ance until William I’s sons estab- 
lished the fort known from 1080 as 
the New Castle. The Scots held it 
during Stephen’s reign, but Henry 
II recovered it, built a castle, the 
keep of which still remains, and 
granted a charter, John confirmed 
the latter in 1201, and added the 
right to have a merchant guild in 
1216- Strong new walls and towers, 
parts of which stiU remain, were 
built in Edward I’s reign. 

In 1320 Newcastle became the 
northern staple port for wool. By 
1342 the newer trade and craft 
guilds had won a share in the 
town’s government ; fifty years 
later was established the Fraternity 
of Trinity House, which hghted 
and buoyed the Tyne, and exacted 
shipping dues. By the charter of 
1400 Newcastle became a county 
in itself, and Elizabeth’s great 
charter of 1600 confirmed the old 
privileges and added new ones. 
Meanwhile the coal trade, both 
home and foreign, had greatly ex- 
panded. In the Civil War, New- 
castle favoured the royalists, and 
in 1644 was besieged and captured 
by the Scots. The shipbuilding 
trade added to Newcastle’s pros- 
perity ; as also, from the 17th to 
the late 19th century, did glass- 
making. Here are the adminis- 
trative offices of the national in- 
surance department. Pop. (1961) 
291,723. Consult History of New- 
castle and Gateshead, R. Welford, 
3 vols., 1885-87. 

New Church, Religious deno- 
mination which accepts the claim 
of the Swedish scientist and mystic 
Emanuel Swedenborg, that in 
1744-45 he was granted insight 
into the spiritual world by direct 
revelation. Organized as a society 
in 1787 by Robert Hindmarsh 
(1759-1835) of ClerkenweU, it has 
75 societies with about 6,700 mem- 
bers in Great Britain, and is repre- 
sented on the Continent and in the 
U.S.A. The Bible is interpreted 
as having both a literal and a 
spiritual sense; while all things in 
the material world have their 
counterpart both in heaven and in 
hell. “ All reli^on has relation to 
life ; and the life of religion is to 
do good.” Literature is published 
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by the Swedenborg Society, 20, 

Bloomsbury Wav, London, W.C.l. 

Newchwang or Yingkow. 

Chinese seaport, in Liaoning prov., 

Manchuria. Although by the treaty 
of Tientsin, 1858, a treaty port was 
created at Newchwang, it was Yiiig- 
kow, 14 m. up the river Liao, which 
became the centre of foreign settle- 
ments and to which Europeans 
generally refer by the name of 
Newchwang. It is connected with 
the S. Manchuria rly., linking Muk- 
den and Dairen (Dalny), and with 
the Peking-Mukden railway. Ice- 
bound for three months in the 
year, it has declined in importance 
since the opening of Antung and 
the development of Dairen. Occu- 
pied by the Japanese in 1932, it proh^ssor of mathematics at Johns 
was under the sovereignty of the Hopkins university, 1884-94. His 
puppet state of Manchukuo until revision of the lunar and planetary 
the conclusion of the China- Japan tables resulted in the simplification 
conflict in 1945. Extraterritorial of nautical almanacs of the world, 
rights were abrogated by Great He received the gold medal of the 
Britain and the U.S.A. in 1943. Royal Astronomical Society, and 
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Newcomb, Simon (1835-1909). 
American astronomer. Born March 
12, 1835, in Nova Scotia, he went 

to the U.S.A., 
1853, and in 
1857 took part 
in calculating 
the tables of 
t h e American 
n a u t i c al al- 
manac. By 
1861 he was 
professor of 
mathematics in 
the navy. He 
was secretary 
of the transit of Venus commis- 
sion, 1871-74, director of the 
nautical almanac, 1877-97, and 



Simon Newcomb, 
American 
astronomer 


Pop. 82,000. 

New College. College of Ox- 
ford university. It was founded in 
1379 by William of W^ykeham, 

as the college of 
S. Mary of Win- 
chester, but soon 
became known 
as 
It 

for boys from 
Winchester Col- 
lege, and this 
connexion has 
been 



New College, 
Oxford, arras 


Copley medal of the Royal 
Society. His autobiography, Re- 
miniscences of an Astronomer, 
appeared in 1903. He died July 
11, 1909. 

Newcomen, Thomas (1663- 
1729). English engineer, born at 
Dartmouth. About 1705, with 
New College, financial help from John Colley or 

was intended Cawley, ho constructed an im- 

proved form of Savory’s steam 
engine. Newcomen’s machine was 
an atmospheric (steam condensing) 
pumping engine, and wms used 
about 1710 to raise water from 
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tamed, some scholarships being mines near Dudley. It remained 
still reserved for Winchester. Two the standard model until the im- 
fellowships are held by professors proved model of Watt, c. 1765. 
knowm as Wykeham professors. Newcomes, The. Novel by W. 
The head is the warden. The col- M. Thackeray, published in 1855, 
lege, one of the largest in the uni- with the full title The Newcomes : 
versitv, has a 
beautiful garden, 
bounded by the 
only perfect re- 
maining part of 
the city wall. 

There are a large 
hall, cloisters, and 
a tower. The fine 
chapel contains 
the pastoral staff 
of the founder and 
stained glass by 
Reynolds. New 
buildings face 
Holywell Street 
The college main- 
tains a choir 
school, and the 
rendering of evensong each day 
during tenu is celebrated. 

New College, Hampstead, a the- 
olo^cal training centre for Congre- 
gational ministers, is affiliated to 
London university. 







New College, Oxford. Front quadrangle, snowing, left, 
the hall and muniment tower 

Memoirs of a Most Respectable 
Family, edited by Arthur Penden- 
nis, Esq. It was issued first in 
monthly parts, illustrated by 
Richard Doyle. A study of 
middle-class social life in the first 
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half of the 19th century, it in- 
cludes several autobiographical 
touches, and has in Colonel 
Newcome one of the best remem- 
bered of Thackeray’s characters. 

New Corinth. Town of Greece 
It was founded in 1858, 3 m. from 
the site of ancient Corinth, de- 
stroyed that year by earthquake, 
and has progressed since the 
Corinth ship canal was cut through 
the isthmus in 1893. It has a good 
harbour, and exports currants. 
See Corinth, 

New Cross. District of S.E. 
London. In the bor. of Deptford, 
it has rly. and underground rly. 
stations. It is a populous area be- 
tween Peckham on the W. and 
Greenwich on the E. New Cross 
Road connects Old Kent Road 
with Queen’s Road, Peckham, and 
Deptford Broadway. Near the 
junction of New Cross Road and 
Lewisham Way is Goldsmiths’ 
College. For damage during the 
Second Great War, see Deptford. 

New Cut. Former name of a 
London thoroughfare, now The 
Cut. It connects Lambeth Lower 
Marsh and Waterloo Road with 
Great Charlotte Street and Black- 
friars Road, S.E. Notable for its 
brokers’ shops, street stalls, and 
Sunday trading, it shared with 
Lambeth Marsh a somewhat un- 
enviable reputation, dating from 
the days of Massinger. At the 
Waterloo Road corner stands the 
Royal Victoria Hall, formerly the 
Royal Coburg Theatre. Better 
known as the Old Vic (q.v.), this, 
damaged during the Second Great 
War, was closed 1940-1950. 

New Deal. The popular name 
for the policy of F. D. Roosevelt 
at the opening of his first term 
as U.S. president, 1933. He 
coined it during his election cam- 
paign to indicate an attitude 
rather than any specific plan ; it 
suggested that the “ little man ” 
was going to be given more chance. 
It came to denote a definite legis- 
lative programme for each emer- 
gency as it arose, with measures 
for (1) relief, such as the Works 
Progress Administration and the 
Social Security Act ; (2) recovery, 
such as the National Recovery 
Administration and the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion ; (3) reform, such as the 

Federal Housing Administration, 
the National Labour Relations 
Act, and the T.V.A. 

New Delhi. Official name for 
the capital of the Union of India, 
See Delhi. 

Newdigate, Sm Roger (1719- 
1806). British antiquary. Born 
at Arbury. Warwickshire, May 30, 



Sir Rq!?er Newligate, 
British antiquary 
4/ter Romney 


1/19, and educated at Westminster 
and University College, Oxford, 
he succeeded his brother as 5th 

baronet, 1734. 
He was M.P. 
for Middlesex, 
1741-47, and 
for Oxford uni- 
versity, 1750- 
80. Sketching 
in early youth 
old French 
and Italian 
architecture, 
h e afterwards 
travelled 
in quest of marbles and other 
antiquities. He presented some 
to his college and the Radcliffe 
library, besides contributing £2,000 
for transferring to Oxford the 
Arundel marbles, now in the uni- 
versity galleries there. He died 
Nov. 23, 1806. 

Newdigate Prize. Award for 
the best poem on a given subject 
awarded each year to an under- 
graduate of the university of 
Oxford. It was founded in 1806 
by Sir Roger Newdigate, and is 
worth 21 gs. Dean Stanley, Ruskin, 
Matthew Arnold, Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold, Wilde, and Laurence Binyon 
are among those who have won it. 

Newel (old Fr. nouel, kernel). 
In architecture, term originally de- 
noting the central post or pillar of a 
.spiral staircase. It is now extended 
to the angle posts in a straight 
staircase. The newel is a feature 
of the massive Jacobean staircase, 
in which it is crowned by a hand- 
somely carved finial or by a statue. 

New England. Name given to 
certain N.E. states in the U.S.A., 
formerly belonging to Great Brit- 
ain. They are Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, 
and their inhabitants, descended 
from Scottish Presbyterians and 
English Puritans, are familiarly 
styled Yankees. The coast was 
explored in 1583 by Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, and in 1614 by Capt. John 
Smith, to whom the*"name New 
England is due. The Plymouth 
colony was established in 1620 in 
Massachusetts, and in 1643 a con- 
federacy knowm as the United 
Colonies of New England was 
formed by the federation of New 
Haven, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts Bay, and Plymouth colonies, 
annual and later triennial sessions 
being held. Area, 66,608 sq. m. 
Pop. (1950) 9,314,453. See Pilgrim 
Fathers, and articles on states. 

New England Range or New 
England Plateau. Mountainous 
area of Australia, in New South 
Wales. It is the N.E. section of the 


plateau which crosses New South 
Wales roughly parallel to the 
coast. The E, face is a steep scarp 
separated from the Pacific Ocean 
by a coastal plain ; on this side 
the Clarence, Richmond, and 
Tweed rivers flow between outlying 
parts of the plateau, such as the 
Richmond Range. To the W. the 
plateau drops in gentler slopes. 
Ben Lomond and other peaks at- 
tain to a height of about 5,000 ft. 

New EngHsh Art Club. Brit- 
ish body of painters. Pounded 
in 1885 in opposition to the Royal 
Academy, it furthered the aims 
of the younger school of painters 
at a time when Impressionism 
was little understood or appre- 
ciated in England. Its council was 
elected by members, of whom 
Steer, Sickert, and Tonks later 
became famous. It remained a 
force in England until the advent 
of the Post-Impressionists shortly 
before the First Great War. 
Though many of the more revo- 
lutionary artists joined the London 
Group during the 1920s and 1930s, 
the “ New English ” continued to 
exert influence. 

Newent. Market town and 
parish of Glos, England. It is 
10 m. N.W. of (Gloucester, and has 
some small manufactures. The 
church, dedicated to S. Mary the 
Virgin, is an old foundation, for 
the most part rebuilt ; it contains 
old monuments. There are miner- 
al springs. Market day, Tues. 
Pop. (1951) parish, 2,912. 

New Forest. Woodland dist. 
of S.W. Hants, England, giving 
its name to a co. constituency. 
Between Southampton Water and 
the Avon, it has an area of 
about 144 sq. m. or 93,000 acres. 
It is about 16 m. from E. to W. 
and 14 m. from N. to S, The chief 
towns therein are Lyndhurst, 
Brockenhurst, Ringwood, and Min- 
stead. The forest is watered by the 
Beaulieu and other streams. It 
contains the ruins of Beaulieu 
Abbey, and at Stoney Cross is the 
stone which marks the spot where 
William Rufus was killed. The 
chief trees are oak and beech. 
There are some deer in the forest, 
which has also a breed of ponies. 
Brockenhurst and Ringwood have 
rly. stations. 

Much of the land, about 63,000 
acres, is the property of the crown, 
and to look after it there are a sur- 
veyor, verderers, and other of- 
ficials, while forest courts are still 
held. The creation of the forest is 
usually ascribed to Wfilliam the 
Conqueror, but probably he merely 
reserved for himself an area already 
forest. See Hampshire ; consult 
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The New Forest, E. Godfrey, 
1912 ; W. F. Rawnsley, 19.15 ; The 
Commoners’ New Forest, F. E. 
Kenchington, 1944. 

Newfoundland an d Labrador. 
Province of Canada ; a British 
dominion 1917-34. The prov. m- 
cludes, besides the 
island of Newfound- 
land (area 42,734 
sq. m.), which lies 
in the N. Atlantic 
off the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, about 
110,000 sq. m. of 
Labrador 
The population of 
the province in 1956 was 415,074. 

The most northerly point of the 
island is at the straits of Belle Isle, 
which are about 7 m. wide and 
divide Newfoundland from the 
mainland. The island’s maximum 
length and breadth are both 320 
m., and it is roughly triangular in 
shape. Larger than Ireland^ it is 
the tenth largest island in the 
world. From its most E. point to 
the most W. point of Ireland is 
1,640 m. At Heart’s Content the 
Great Eastern landed the Atlantic 


cable in 1867, and within a few 
miles of the same point the first 
successful air flight (by Alcock and 
Brown) started across the Atlantic 
in June, 1919. 

The coast-line of Newfoundland 
is much indented, giving it a total 
length of some 6,000 m. Con- 
ception, Trinity, Bonavista, and 
Notre Dame bays are extensive 
arms of the sea on the E. and N. 
coasts ; Fortune and Placentia 
bays on the S. contain between 
them the Burin pen. Bay of Is- 
lands and St. George bay are on 
the much less broken W. coast, 
White ba^’’ on the N.E., and St. 
Mary’s bay on the S. The islands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon 

{q.v . ), 15 m. off the S. coast, belong 
to France. 

Most of the hills are near the 
coast. The Long Range runs for 
about 200 m. along the W. sea- 
board. Between these and the 
coast on the S.W. is the Anguille 
Range. The range of hills near 
Bonne bay reaches 2,673 ft. St. 
John's with a pop. (1956) of 
57,078 is the capital and the largest 
town. Other towms (1951) of more 


than 2,o00 inhabitants were Corner 
Brook W^est (6,831); Wabana 
(6,460) ; Windsor (3,674) ; Curlin<^ 
(3,559) ; Carbonear (3,351); Corner 
Brook East (3,445) ; Deer Lake 
(2,655) ; Channel - Port aux 
Basques (2,634). Placentia was 
the capital of the part of the 
island that once belonged to 
France. Around the coast are 
many fishing villages. 

The dist. of Grand Falls owes 
its origin and prosperity to the 
pulp and paper mills established in 
1910 by the Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development co., created by Vis- 
count Northcliffe, and his brother 
Viscount Rothermere. Botwood, 
near the mouth of the Exploits 
river, is the summer port of the 
CO. Corner Brook West, second 
largest town, was inaugurated in 
1923 with the construction of a 
paper mill ; there are also paper 
and pulp mills at Bishop’s Falls. 
There are trans-Atlantic airports 
at Botwood and Gander [qq.v.). 

Newfoundland has a remarkable 
area of fresh water, one-third of 
its surface being covered by lakes 
and rivers. Longest rivers are the 
Exploits, Humber, and Gander. 
The Exploits rises among the hills 
of the S.W., and, after flowing 
through wooded country for about 
200 m., falls into the bay of Ex- 
ploits, an opening of Notre Dame 
bay. On it lies Grand Falls. 
Thwart I. is the largest of many in 
its channel. The Humber passes 
through Deer lake into Bay of 
Islands. The Gander drains Gan- 
der lake on its way to Hamilton 
Sound. The largest of several 
lakes is Grand lake, 56 m. long, 
with an island 22 m. in length. 

Compared with that of the 
interior of Canada, the winter 
climate of Newfoundland is mild 
and damp, the Feb. temperature at 
St. John’s averaging 23° F. The 
influence of the cold Labrador 
current results in summers which 
are decidedly cool for these lats. ; 
e.g, in Aug. the average temper- 
ature rarely -exceeds 60° F. The 
well-known fogs of the Grand 
Banks are due to the warm 
moisture - laden air from the 
Gulf of Mexico moving over the 
Arctic Labrador current whose 
icebergs are carried S. to melt in 
the warmer water. As the temp, 
of the tropical air mass may be 
30° F. above that of the surface 
of the polar water, there is 
pronounced cooling of the lower 
layers of the air. The resulting 
fogs extend upwards for only a 
few hundred ft, but are unusuaUv 

V 

dense and persistent. The sum- 
mer and autumn are the foggiest 



Ne^otuidland. of this island off the continent of N. America, part 

of Canada since 1949.^ Inset, the Labradm coast, which forms part of tha 
proTince of Vewfonndland and Labrador 
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seasons ; during the former months 
air from the heated adjoining 
continent also produces fogs over 
the cold seas. Around the coasts 
of Newfoundland fogs occur on 
about 70 days a year ; in the Belle 
Isle strait, to the N., their average 
frequency rises to 120. 

Newfoundland is first and fore- 
most a fishing country, there being 
apparently unlimited cod and her- 
ring in Newfoundland waters, the 
most productive area in the W. 
Atlantic. It has also important 
paper and wood pulp industries, 
and also produces iron, lead, zinc, 
copper, and fluorspar. Value of 
exports of forest products in 1945- 
46 was about £725,000, of minerals 
nearly £2,000,000. Reserves of 
iron ore are estimated as 3,500 
million tons. In 1945-46 the value 
of the exports of fishery products 
was nearly £6,000,000. Besides cod 
and herring the fish taken included 
lobster, hake, turbot, haddock, 
salmon, trout, hahbut, and eel. 
Fishing is carried on around the 
coasts of the island, on the Labra- 
dor coast, and on the Banks — sub- 
marine areas 200 m. from the New- 
foundland coast — from April to 
Jan., and on the S. coast of New- 
foundland all the year round. 
The seal fishery — which takes 
place annually on the ice floes — ^is 
valuable : it was resumed in 1946 
after being abandoned 1939-45. 

Scientific Aid to Fisheries 

A govt, research lab. advises on 
many trade and marine biological 
subjects. A laboratory research 
boat operates principally in the 
vicinity of the Grand Banks. Four- 
teen govt, bait depots produce 
nearly 7,000,000 lb. of bait fishes. 
There are quick freezing and cold 
storage plants on the coast ; 32 
million fresh frozen cod fillets were 
exported in 1946 ; 950,000 quintals 
of salted cod fish were exported in 
the same year, Newfoundland is 
represented on the Atlantic herring 
investigation committee. 

There are 90 registered co- 
operative organizations, and the 
govt, assists agricultural societies 
by importing for distribution pure 
bred bulls, dairy cows, rams, ewes, 
and boars. Newfoundland has c. 
700,000 acres of first class agri- 
cultural land, c. 3,000,000 pf 
second class ; but agriculture is 
not well developed. 

Histoey. Newfoundland was 
discovered by John Cabot on June 
24, 1497, an achievement which 
earned for him from King Henry 
Vn the sum of £10. In 1498 Cabot 
made a second expedition to New- 
foundland. In 1500 the Portu- 
guese, under Gaspar de Cortereal, 


discovered and named Conception 
bay and Portugal cove. From 1521 
Portuguese, Spanish, French, 
Basque, and English fishermen 
carried on fishing for cod. In 1527 
the first attempt to found a colony 
was made by Robert Thome, of 
Bristol. In 1578 the number of 
fishing boats using Newfoundland 
waters had reached 400, of which 
only 50 were English. 

Earliest Settlement 

On Aug. 5, 1583, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert formally annexed New- 
foundland to England. The next 
attempt at colonisation on a large 
scale was by one Guy, a merchant 
of Bristol. A patent was granted 
to the earl of Northumberland, 
keeper of the privy seal. Sir 
Laurence Tansfield, baron of the 
exchequer, and Sir Francis Bacon, 
incorporating them under the 
name of treasurers and company 
of adventurers of the city of Lon- 
don and Bristol for the colony 
and plantation of Newfoundland. 
This colonisation by Guy was the 
first permanent settlement in New- 
foundland, and the first settlement 
by the English in any part of what 
is now the British Commonwealth. 

In 1615 Captain Whitboume, of 
Devon, was sent to Newfoundland 
by the high court of admiralty to 
correct abuses which had sprung 
up in connexion with the fisheries. 
On his return he wrote the first 
history of Newfoundland. In 1623 
Sir George Calvert, afterwards 
Lord Baltimore, obtained a patent 
from James I giving him the whole 
of the pen. of Avalon, and settled 
at Ferryland, near Cape Race. 

In 1626 as many as 150 vessels 
came from Devon to the New- 
foundland fisheries. In 1630 a 
regular code of laws was issued by 
Charles I to govern these fisheries, 
and five years later the French re- 
ceived permission to dry fish along 
the coasts. In 1650 there were only 
2,000 inhabitants in the fifteen 
harbours then settled. In 1654 fur- 
ther colonists arrived from Eng- 
land, under Sir David Kirke, and 
in 1660 the town of Placentia was 
foimded by the French. By a regu- 
lation of 1663, masters of vessels 
were prohibited from carrying any 
settlers to Newfoundland, and mer- 
chants doing business there pe- 
titioned the king against sending 
out a governor. 

In 1697, under the treaty of 
Ryswdck, the French were left in 
possession of a considerable settle- 
ment on the S.W. coast. In 1713, 
by the treaty of Utrecht, the whole 
island was ceded by France to 
England, but France retained 
certain fishing rights, out of which 


innumerable disputes arose. These 
were settled by the Anglo-French 
convention of 1904 under which 
France renounced her claim to ex- 
clusive fishing rights, but retained 
the right to fish in territorial 
waters from St. John’s cape north- 
ward and round Cape Ray. 

In 1792 the supreme court of 
judicature was established in New- 
foundland, and in 1809 jurisdiction 
over Labrador was transferred 
from Canada to the government of 
Newfoundland. In 1811 permission 
was first granted to erect perman- 
ent houses, and in 1813 the first 
grants of land were made by Gov- 
ernor Duckworth. In 1818 a fish- 
ery treaty was made with the 
U.S.A., under which disputes arose. 
These were settled by arbitration 
at The Ha^e, in 1910, Great 
Britain securing the right to make 
fishing regulations without con- 
sulting the U.S.A. and also the 
confirmation of her contention 
that the whole extent of a bay 
from headland to headland is 
territorial waters. 

Constitution ani Government 

Newfoundland was first granted 
representative government in 1832, 
and responsible government in 
1855 by a constitution under 
which administration was by a 
crown-appointed governor and 
an executive council responsible 
to an elected legislative assembly 
of 27 and a legislative council of 24 
nominated by the governor for life. 
1865 saw the first geological survey 
of the island. In 1869 took place 
an election, by which the party 
favouring confederation with Can- 
ada was defeated by a very large 
majority at the polls. In 1871 the 
garrison of British troops was with- 
drawn from Newfoundland. In 
1880 took place the turning of the 
sod for the first railway, E. to W., 
which, by the addition of various 
branches, now extends over 1,000 
m. At the W. terminus of the 
route is Port aux Basques, 60 m. 
from Sydney, on Cape Breton 
island ; fast steamers connect the 
terminus with that port. 

Newfoundland was made a 
dominion at the Imperial confer- 
ence of 1917 ; but by 1933 the 
island’s financial situation had be- 
come critical. A royal commission 
of investigation apiminted by the 
U.K. government recommended 
that the constitution be suspended; 
and this was done by an Act of the 
U.K. parliament, 1933. From Feb. 
15, 1934, to April 1, 1949, the 
territory was administered by a 
governor assisted by a commission 
of six crown-appointed members, 
three from Newfoundland, three 
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from the U.K. An elected national 
convention met in 1946 to make 
1 ecommendations about future 
forms of government. These ^vere 
submitted in 1948 to a referendum, 
which gave a majority of 6,556 in 
favour of confederation with Can- 
ada. On April 1, 1949, Newfound- 
land duly became a Canadian 
province. Constitutional govern- 
ment under a lieut. -governor was 
restored. The province sends six 
senators and seven members of the 
house of commons to the Canadian 
parliament. 

Newfoundland gave generously 
in men and money during the two 
Great Wars. In the First, nearly 
12,000 men enlisted in the British 
forces, besides 3,000 who joined the 
Canadian army ; the Royal New- 
foundland regt. fought at Gallipoli 
and in France. In the Second Great 
War, two artillery units were re- 
cruited as part of the British army ; 
one served wdth distinction in N. 
Africa and Italy ; the other fought 
on the western front, being the 
first heavy regt. to cross the Rhine. 
Three thousand Newfoundlanders 
joined the Royal Navy, more than 
a thousand the merchant navy ; 
others served with the British and 
Canadian air forces ; it was esti- 
mated that more than a quarter of 
the male population of military 
age saw service abroad. More than 
500 women enlisted in the Cana- 
dian forces. A forestry corps was 
raised in both wars and rendered 
valuable service in Great Britain. 

In November, 1940, began the 
development of NewToundland as 
the western terminus of the Atlan- 
tic air ferry ; a huge airport was 
developed at Gander, from which 
aircraft were flown from U.S. and 
Canadian factories direct to Great 
Britain ; after the war Gander be- 
came a staging point on the regular 
trans-Atlantic route. Sites in New- 
foundland were granted on a 
99-year lease to the U.S. A. in 
Jan., 1941, under the British-U.S. 
a^ement of Sept.. 1940, for 
development as air and naval 
bases, and the presence in the 
island during the Second Great 
War of large U.S. forces brought it 
a prosperity it had never known 
before. Pron. Newfund-land. 

Bibliography. Newfoundland : 
Royal Commission Report, 1933 ; 
Newfomidland : Sentinel of the St. 
Lawrence, S. A. Saunders and 
Eleanor Back, 1943 ; Newfoundland, 
the Forgotten Island, Ammon, 
1944 ; Outlines of Geography, Life 
and Customs of Newfoundland- 
Labrador, V. Tanner, 1944 ; At- 
lantic Bridge, Official Account of 
R-A.F. Transport Command’s Ocean 
Ferry, 1945 ; History and Economy 
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1946 ; Report on the Financial and 
Economic Position of Newfound- 
land, 1946; Newfoundland, 10th 
Province of Canada, J. Parker, 1950 
Histories: C. Pedley, 1863; D. W. 
Prowse, 1897; T. G. Taylor, 1946 • 
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Newfoundland Dog. Breed ol 
dog introduced into the U.K. 
from Labrador (where it was used 
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Newfoundland Dog. Champion Gipsy, 
a prfre specimen of the breed 

as a water dog and sea rescuer) 
about 1800, but probably originat- 
ing in Europe. One of the largest 
breeds of dog, it is massive, strong, 
and active, with a broad head, 
short and square muzzle, small dark 
brown eves, and small ears without 
fringes, lying close to the head. 
The body is deep with broad back 
and chest, strong legs, large feet, 
and uncurled tail of moderate 
length. The coat is flat, dense, 
and coarse, with an oily texture 
and is very resistant to water. 
The colour may be a dull black, 
with which a slight tinge of bronze 
or white on the chest and toes is 
allowed ; other than black, the 
most approved colours are white 
or bronze. 

The Newfoundland is gentle, 
docile, and affectionate. Lord 
Byron’s Boatswain is probably the 
most famous dog of this breed. 
Size and weight are important, 
and must be combined with sym- 
metry. The average height for 
dogs is 28 ins. ; average w^eight 
is 140-150 lb. Bitches should 
be two inches less and w^eigh 
110-120 lb. 


Newfoundland Regiment, 

Royal. Regiment recruited in 
Newfoundland in 1914, which 
served in Gal- 
1 i p 0 1 i and 
France. It was 
granted the 
prefix Royal in 
1918, and dis- 
banded in 1919. 

In 1940, an- 
other New- 
foundland unit, 
the 166th (New^- 
foundland) Field Regiment, Royal 
Artillery, was raised in the Domin- 
ion for service in the Second Great 
War. It went to N. Africa in 1943 
and served throughout the Tunisian 
campaign and in Italy, France, 
and Germany. It w^as disbanded 
in 1946. 

Newgate. Former gaol in the 
city of London. A gaol stood on 
the same site for almost 1,000 years, 
and records go back to the time of 
King J ohn. The prison was then in 
the gate house, Le. New Gate, as 
was the rule in medieval times. 

A new prison was begun in 1420, 
burnt down in 1666, rebuilt upon 
the same lines, and again rebuilt 
1778-80, only to be partly de- 
stroyed by fire during the Gordon 
Riots, 1780. Reconstructed in 
1857, the gaol was taken over by 
the government from the city 
authorities in 1877 ; three years 



Newgate, London. The old gaol, from the church 
of S. Sepulchre, showing corner of Newgate Street 
and the Old Bailey, from a print of 1800. Top, 
right. New Gate, a 17th century view of the City 
gate, which onpe served as a prison 


later it ceased to be a 
place of detention, and 
in 1903-04 was demol- 
ished, its site being now 
occupied by the Central 
Criminal Court. 

In 1783 the public 
gallows were removed 
from Tyburn to the out- 
side of Newgate, and 
there executions took 
place until 1868, when 
an Act ordered all 
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hangings to be carried out within 
the walls of prisons. The last 
man to be hanged in front of 
Newgate was the Teiiian, Michael 
Barrett, May 26, 1868, and the last 
criminals executed within its walls 
were Milsom and Fowler, 1896. 
Vast crowds assembled to see the 
executions, and large sums were 
paid for seats. Consult Chronicles of 
Newgate, A. Griffith, 1884 ; Trials 
from'the Newgate Calendar, 1907. 

New Glasgow. Town of Nova 
Scotia, Canada. It stands on the 
East river, 105 m. N.E. of Halifax, 
and 3 m. from the coast at Pictou 
Harbour. There are large coal 
mines in the neighbourhood, and 
the industries include iron and 
steel works, a car company, and 
works for making bricks, tools, 
etc. A branch line of the C.N.R. 
carries the coal for export to 
Pictou Landing. Pop. (1951) 9,933. 

New Goa (Port. Nova (4oa). 
See under Goa. 

New Grange. Chambered tomb 
dating from c. 2000 B.c., in the 
Boyne valley, co. Meath, Ireland. 
It is a round cairn 315 ft. across 
and 40 ft. high, and was originally 
covered with blocks of white 
quartz. It has a kerb of megaliths 
and is surrounded by a circle of 
menhirs (originally 36, of which 12 
remain). A 63-ft. gallery leads 
to a corbelled chamber 20 ft. high, 
with three cells arranged to form 
a cross. A number of the stones 
are carved with spirals and other 
designs. There are other, smaller, 
burial mounds in the neighbour- 
hood. 

New Guinea. An island of 
the Pacific Ocean. Situated just 
south of the equator, it lies in 
the East Indian archipelago and 
belongs physically to the islands 
which festoon the N.E. coast of 
Austraha, from which New Guinea 
is separated by Torres strait. 
Covering an estimated area of 

311,000 sq. m., the island consists 
of central and northern mountain 
ranges with lower hill country to 
the S. and alluvial valleys near the 
coasts. Some of the mountains 
have glaciers, Mt. Carstens (16,400 
ft.), the highest point on the 
island, having two. The country 
is ve^ rugged, with thick scrub 
and jungle. The tropical climate 
makes the island generally un- 
healthy for Europeans. Except in 
the immediate vicinity of the 
larger towns there are few roads ; 
there are only foot-tracks in the 
interior, and the Australian and 
Japanese forces who fought in 
New Guinea during the Second 
Great War were working in 
unknown country. There are no 


rlys., the principal means of com- 
munication between the towns, 
most of which are on the coast, 
being by sea. The Fly river is navi- 
gable for 500 m. bv small vessels. 

Although the flora and fauna 
are distinctly Australian m type, 
the native pop. is neither Asiatic 
nor Australian, but akin to the 
Melanesians of the neighbouring 
South Sea islands. The native pop. 
is estimated at 2,000,000, and there 
are some 8,000 Europeans and 

2,000 Chinese. Coconuts, rubber, 
sisal, and cotton are produced and 
exported, and there are deposits of 
copper and gold, barely exploited. 

Politically, New Guinea is 
divided into two mam divisions. 


the eastern half being British, the 
western half Dutch. The British 
area is in two parts: Papua (Aus- 
tralian New Guinea) in the S.E., 
and N.E. New Guinea, held by 
Australia under U.N. trusteeship. 
Papua includes the islands of the 
d’Entrecasteaux and Louisiade 
groups and aO other islands 
between lat, and 12° S. and 
long. 141° and 155° E. Area 90,600 
sq. m., including adjacent islands, 
2,794 sq. m. ; pop. (1955) 439,369 
(non-indigenous 6,794). 

The annexation of Papua by the 
govt, of Queensland in 1883 was 
not sanctioned by the British govt. 
Next year, however, a British 
protectorate was proclaimed, 
and in 1887 the govts, of 
Queensland, Victoria, and New 
South Wales undertook to defray 
administrative costs ; the follow- 
ing year Papua was annexed to 
the crown. The Australian 
federal govt, took over control in 
1901, and the territory of Papua 
was proclaimed in 1906. Local 
government is by an executive 
council of five to nine members, 
one of whom is chosen from the 
non-official members of the legis- 


lative council, nominated by the 
Australian administrator of Papua 
and appointed by the gov.-gen. 

Under European rule, many of 
the former savage and head- 
hunting tribes have settled down 
to peaceful pursuits on the coconut 
and rubber plantations, some 

200,000 acres of which are under 
cultivation. Papuan exports to 
Australia enjoy a preferential 
tariff, and to encourage local 
industry natives are obliged to 
plant their lands or establish 
communal plantations. Education 
is compulsory for native children 
where English-speaking schools 
are available, and a family bonus 
is paid to native mothers. Internal 


expenditure is met from local 
revenue, chiefly from a poll tax, 
assisted by a subsidy from the 
Australian govt. The principal 
town and port is Port Moresby, 
which is the centre of administra- 
tion. There is a monthly steamei 
service, and a twice-weekly air 
service, to and from Australia. 

The north-east part of New 
Guinea was acquired by Germany 
in 1884 and named Kaiser Wil- 
helmsland. Area (including islands, 

23,000 sq. m.) 93,000 sq. m. ; popu- 
lation (1955) 1,254,160 (non- 

indigenous 12,545). The Germans 
did little to exploit the country’s 
natural resources, and did not ex- 
plore far into the interior. The ter- 
ritory was occupied by Australian 
troops in Sept., 1914, and in 1920 
was mandated to Australia by the 
League of Nations from May, 1921. 
Many of the tribes remain outside 
official control. Coconuts are the 
staple product, but there is little 
trade or industry. Rabaul, New 
Britain, capital of the mandated 
area until 1942, was so badly 
damaged during the Second Great 
War that administration was 
transferred to Port Moresby. 
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After the Japanese invasion 
earlv in 1942, civil administration 
in Papna and ]\Iandated jSTew 
Guinea was suspended and govern- 
ment transferred to the Australian 
military forces. In Oct., 1945, the 
territories were temporarily trans- 
ferred to the control of a provision- 
al administration of Papua and 
New Guinea pending a decision 
as to future administration of the 
mandated territory. In 1946, the 
United Nations accepted an agree- 
ment proposed by Australia plac- 
ing (N.E.) New Guinea under U.N. 
trusteeship, and permitting Aus- 
traha to undertake any defensive 
measures necessary. The agree- 
ment also established Australia’s 
right to bring the territory into a 
customs or administrative union 
with other Australian-controlled 
territories. 

Netherlands New Guinea. 
This comprises more than half 
the main island, and includes the 
Schouten Is. at the entrance to 
Geelvink bay. A treaty between 
Holland and England" in 1660 
gave the Dutch East India co. 
rather vague rights over the terri- 
tory, to wdich the Dutch govt, 
succeeded, and Dutch sovereignty 
was admitted by the British in 
the convention of 1814. The coast 
was mapped with fair accuracy 
by A. R. Wallace and others 
during the 19th century. The 
interior has not been fully ex- 
plored, though military operations 
in the Second Great War led to 
extensive journeyings in it. Moun- 
tains that have been named 
include the Arfak, Orange, Nassau, 
and Charles Louis ranges ; the 
lower courses of the rivers Mam- 
berano, Digul, Merauke, etc., are 
known, and close to Santani lake, 
scarcely known before, the Japan- 
ese constructed two airfields. 

Much of the area is virgin 
jungle. The natives cultivate 
rice, sugar-cane, maize, and yams, 
but there is virtually no commerce 
or industry ,• the people generally 
live in a wild state. Marsupials, 
birds of paradise, emus, and 
trepang are typical fauna. Except 
in the vicinity of the Dutch 
settlements, of which Hollandia 
(developed by the Americans 
during the Second Great War), 
Merauke, Kaimana, Kokas, and 
Fakfak are the principal, there 
are no roads. 

Netherlands New Guinea was 
administered from The Hague 
after the Second Great War ; plans 
were made for the immigration of 
displaced Indonesian -Dutch from 
Indonesia in order to develop the 
agricultural and mineral resources 


of the country ; coal has been 
found. Area 150,000 sq. m. Pop. 
(est.) 1,000,000- 

Second Great War. New 
Guinea was a main objective of 
the Japanese in the Second Great 
War as a base from which to in- 
vade Australia. Under the terms 
of the mandate, Australia was not 
allowed to fortify the mandated 
area. Japan occupied Rabaul 
(New Britain) and Kavieng (New 
Ireland) on Jan. 23, 1942. Using 
Rahaul as a base, Japanese landed 
on New Guinea on March 8 at 
Lae and Salamaua, and two days 
later at Finschhafen. An intended 
assault on Port Moresby was 
prevented by the naval battle of 
the Coral Sea {q.v.) in May. On 
July 21, however, some 2,500 
Japanese landed at Gona on the 
N.E. coast of Papua and immedi- 
ately began to advance across the 
Owen Stanley range towards Port 
Moresby, which they had frequent- 
ly bombed. 

Japanese Threat to Australia 
The town was garrisoned by the 
Australian 6th and 7th infantry 
divs. A small Australian detach- 
ment stationed at Kokoda on the 
N.E. side of the range, the first to 
make contact with the enemy, 
fought a gallant delaying action ; 
but it was almost impossible to 
reinforce the advance troops 
along the primitive tracks leading 
through the range, and by Sept. 15 
the Australians were driven back 
to the lorabaiwa Ridge,* 32 m. 
from Port Moresby and the last 
defensive position before that town. 

Meanwhile, another Japanese 
landing on Aug. 25 at Gili Gib, 
at the head of Milne bay in the 
S.E, of the island, had been 
beaten off, after four days’ hitter 
fighting, by the R.A.A.F. and 
Australian infantry. 

The difficulties in terrain which 
had prevented reinforcement of 
the Australians now told against 
the Japanese; and on Sept. 30 
they were forced hack from 
lorabaiwa Ridge, the Australians 
launching a counter offensive 
with U.S.A.A.E. support which 
recaptured Rokoda on Nov. 2 
after protracted and bitter fight- 
ing, and drove the Japanese from 
Gona on Dec. 9, from Buna Dec. 14. 

These operations removed the 
immediate danger to Australia ; 
they were also the first major 
defeat of the Japanese in jungle 
fighting, and ended the myth of 
their invincibility in this type of 
warfare. By Jan. 23, 1943, the 
Australians had completely cleared 
the enemy from Papua, and were 
advancing into the mandated 


territory, where the Japanese held 
strong bases at Lae and Salamaua 
and many local positions. During 
Jan. there was a violent battle for 
Wau (administrative h.q. of the 
Morobe goldfields), which had 
remained in Australian hands, and 
the Japanese were repulsed. ^ 
Japanese convoy carrying 15,000 
men to New Guinea was destroyed 
in the battle of the Bismarck Sea, 
March 1—3, and other reinforce- 
ments were continually inter- 
cepted, while Australian ground 
forces steadily pushed the Japan- 
ese back on Salamaua. 

On June 30 U.S. troops landed 
at Nassau Bay, 11 m. S. of 
Salamaua, making contact with 
the Australians at Mubo, captured 
July 15. By Aug. 9 the Austra- 
lians had captui’ed Kela Ridge, 
overlooking Salamaua. On Sept. 4,' 
Austrahan and U.S. troops landed 
at Lae ; while U.S. parachutists, 
watched by Gen. MacArthur, 
landed in the Markham valley on 
the 5th and 6th. Salamaua was 
captured on Sept. 14, Lae two 
days later. ^ On Sept. 22, new 
Allied amphibian landings were 
made near Finschhafen, captured 
by the Australian 9th infantry 
div. Oct. 2. With the capture of 
the airfields in this area, Allied 
control of Huon Gulf and the 
Vitiaz strait (bet'ween New Guinea 
and New Britain) was assured. 
Australian troops captured the 
4,827 ft, Sattelberg on Nov. 26 
and then began an advance along 
the coast, meeting at Vagomai on 
Feb. 11, 1944, U.S. troops who 
had landed at Saidor on Jan. 2. 

Allied Victories 

Other Australian troops had 
meanwhile been driving the Japan- 
ese from the Markham and Ramu 
valleys into the Finisterre range, 
which they crossed against fierce 
enemy resistance in Dec., 1943, to 
capture Bogadjim, April 14, Ma- 
dang, April 24. Allied landings on 
April 22 at Aitape in mandated 
territory and in the Humboldt bay 
area in Netherlands New Guinei 
split the Japanese into sections. 
In mid- July one strong group 
trapped between Aitape and 
W ewak attempted to break through 
to the coast, but was repulsed 
with heavy loss and driven back 
into the mts. Wewak itself was 
not captured until May 14, 1945, 
its harbour falHng only on June 5. 

The landing on April 22, 1944, 
by U.S. and Netherlands troops at 
Hollandia on Humboldt bay was 
followed by the capture of 
Hollandia (then a village) next day, 
of the Japanese airfields nefo* 
Lake Santani on the 25th, and of 
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Hollandia airfield on the 27th. 
Netherlands civil administration 
was at once restored and extended 
as further areas were retaken. 
U.S. troops made new landings at 
Torare bay and Dempta on May 5, 
on Wakde I. and at Arara on 
May 17. Wakde was secured by 
the 19th ; its good airstrip gave 
the Allies command of Geelvink 
bay, and on May 27 a U.S. force 
invaded Biak. one of the Schouten 
Is., where there was a fierce tank 
battle for the Mokmer airfield, 
captured on June 7. Biak was 
cleared, except for a few isolated 
groups of Japanese, by June 20. 
Noemfoor I. was seized July 1, 
and on July 30 the Allies landed at 
Cape Sansapor, near the western 
tip of New Guinea, the islands of 
Amsterdam and Middelburg being 
seized at the same time. The 
Japanese garrison by-passed at 
Manokwari surrendered only after 
the Allied occupation of Morotai 
on Sept. 17. There were no 
further major operations in Nether- 
lands New Guinea. 

The Japanese ceased fire in 
New Guinea, Aug. 22, 1945, Lt.- 
Gen. Adachi commanding the 
Japanese 8th army there surren- 
dering at Wewak, Sept. 13, to 
Maj.-Gen. Robertson, command- 
ing the Australian 6th div. See 
Pacific War. Consult New Guinea 
Gold, E. Demaitre, 1938 ; A Letter 
from N.G., V. Haugland, 1944 ; 
New Guinea Diary, G. H. John- 
ston, 1944 ; New Guinea Head- 
hunt, C. Mytengen, 1947. 

New Hampshire. State of the 
U.S. A. It has a 19-m. stretch of 
coast on the Atlantic, and is 
bounded N. by Quebec, Canada, 
E. by Maine, S. by Massachusetts, 
W. by Vermont. One of the 13 
original states, it has an area of 
9,304 sq. m. Its uneven surface 
attains an alt. of 6,290 ft. in Mt. 
Washington, one of several peaks 
of the White Mts. which exceed 
5,000 ft. These mts. form one 
system with the Franconia and 
^ndwich Mts., and include the 
highest points of the N.E. 
Appalachians. In this area are 
some leading skiing resorts. 

The “ granite state ” is drained 
chiefly by the Merrimac in the 
centre, j^droscoggin in the N., 
Connecticut on the W. frontier, 
Piscataqua on the S.E. border, 
and the Saco. These streams pro- 
vide abundant water power for 
industry. There are some 1,300 
lakes, the largest being Winni- 
pesaukee. Agriculture, once the 
premier industry but now second 
to ^ manufacturing, yields chiefly 
dairy products, livestock, and 


poultry. Hay, maize, potatoes, 
oats, and fruit are cultivated. 
Manufactures include boots and 
shoes, cotton and woollen goods, 
paper and pulp, lumber, iron and 
steel products. Mica, feldspar, 
and beryllium occur. Three rlys. 
with a mileage of 1,086 serve the 
state. At Durham is the state 
university, founded 1866. Two 
senators and two representatives 
are sent to congress. Concord (the 
capital) is a smaller city than 
Manchester and Nashua. Pop. 
(1950) 533,242. 

The first settlement was made 
In 1623, where Rye now stands. 
The district was part of a grant 
of land made to John Mason and 
named after his home county, 
Hampshire ; other settlements 
had been planted, and a dispute 
began between the company of 
Massachusetts and Mason’s heirs 
over the boundary. Charles II 
made New Hampshire a separate 
province in 1679, but up to the 
outbreak of the War of Independ- 
ence disputes with Massachusetts 
continued. New Hampshire was 
the first colony in 1776 to establish 
a government independent of 
Great Britain. Consult History 
of N.H., H. H. Metcalf, 1926. 

New Harmony. Market town 
of Indiana, U.S.A., in Posey co. 
It stands on the 'Wabash, on the 
Illinois border, 17 m. N.N.W. of 
Mount Vernon, and is served by 
rly. It was settled in 1814 by a 
German community of religious 
socialists known as New Har- 
monists, from whom it was 
acquired in 1824 by Robert Owen 
for a socialist experiment. After 
the Civil War it was visited by 
Audubon, the ornithologist, and 
Lyell, the geologist. During 
1839-56 it was the h.q. of the U.S. 
geological survey. Pop. 1,390. 

Newhaven. Seaport and urban 
dist. of Sussex, England. It stands 
at the mouth of the Ouse, which 



Newhaven seal 


divides the town, about 9 m. E. of 
Brighton, and has two rly. stations, 
town and harbour. The chief 
building is S. 

Michael’s church, 
with Norman 
tower and chan- 
cel, restored and 
enlarged in the 
19th century. 

Newhaven has a 
good harbour, 
covering about 
30 acres, whence steamers go regu- 
larly to Dieppe and other ports, 
carrying passengers and goods 
There is a coasting trade, while 
shipbuilding is an industry. Ofi’ 
the port is a good roadstead. 
Pishing and bathing are available. 

Newhaven w^as called Meeching 
until in 1570 the Ouse changed 
its course from farther E. to enter 
the sea here. It soon became a 
prosperous port, and, after a 
period of decay, revived wLen the 
Dieppe service was inaugurated 
in 1843. Pop. (1951) 7,783. 

Newhaven. Seaport of Mid- 
lothian, Scotland, since 1920 in- 
cluded in the city of Edinburgh. 
It stands on the S. side of the 
Firth of Forth, 2 m. N. of Edin- 
burgh with a rly. station. It re- 
ceived its name from the harbour 
built here about 1490. Fishing is 
the principal industry. 

New Haven. Oitv of Connecti- 
cut, U.S. A., co. seat of New Haven 
CO., second largest city, and chief 
seaport, of the state. It stands at 
the head of New Haven Bay, 4 m. 
from Long Island Sound, 70 m. 
N.E. of New York, on the New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford 
rly. (the yards of which here 
cover 900 acres), and has a muni- 
cipal airport. The Quinnipiac, 
Mill, and West Rivers flow into 
the bay, and the port, formerly a 
whaling centre, receives coal, 
petroleum, and lumber, but ships 
little. New Haven is the seat of 



Newhaven, Sussex, showing the harbour used lor daily cross-Channel traffic 
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Yale university, Hopkins grammar 
school, Albertus Magnus college 
for women, and Arnold college. 

Picturesque New Haven has a 
16-acre green on which stand 
three notable churches built about 
1815 (one inspired by S. Martin- 
in-the-Fields, London, England). 
Here are Yale university buildings 
and others of architectural or his- 
toric interest. The city makes 
hardware, electrical ec[uipment, 
ammunition and firearms, clocks, 
packed meats, and cutlery. 

A party of Puritans settled here 
in 1638, and established a theo- 
cratic community which was first 
called Quinnipiac, the name being 
changed in honour of Newhaven, 
Sussex, in 1640. The New Haven 
colony, augmented by other towns, 
was absorbed by the Connecticut 
colony in 1664. Captured and 
sacked by the British in 1779, 
New Haven was the joint capital 
of the state from 1701 to 1873, 
and was chartered as a city in 
1784. Pop. (1950) 164,443. 

New Hebrides. Group of is- 
lands in the Pacific Ocean. They 
lie between Santa Cruz Islands on 
the N. and the Lovaltv Islands on 

V/ C/ 

the S., the Fiji Islands being on the 
E,, and the Coral Sea on the W. 
The parallel of 15° S. crosses them. 
The principal islands of some 30 
are Espiritu Santo, Malekula, Epi, 
Efate or Sandwich, Erromanga, 
Tanna, Aneityum, and Ambrym, 
and aU are administered by British 
and French officials under the 
Anglo-French convention of 1906. 

Wooded or covered with luxuri- 
ant vegetation, many of volcanic 
origin, some of the islands are 
mountainous with a moist, un- 
healthy climate. They produce 
copra, bananas, sugar cane, sago, 
rubber, tortoiseshell, sandalwood, 
and coffee. The import of ammuni- 
tion and the import and distilla- 
tion of spirits are prohibited. 
There are R.C. and Presbyterian 
missions on the islands, but canni- 
balism is not extinct. Trade is 
mostly with Sydney 'and New 
Caledonia. Discovered by Quiros 
in 1606, the islands were visited 
and named by Cook in 1774. The 
French in this condominium were 
the first to declare for De Gaulle, 
July 20, 1940. The area is about 
5,700 sq. m. ; pop., chiefly 
Melanesian, (est. 1950) 45,000. 

New Iberia. City of Louisiana, 
U.S.A., the capital of Iberia co. 
It stands on the Bayou Teche, at 
the head of navigation, 130 m. 
W. of New Orleans,, and is served 
by rlys. Manufactures include 
foundry and machine-shop pro- 
ducts, railway wagons, and soap. 


Sugar, cereals, and fruits are culti- 
vated locally, and salt is also pro- 
duced. New Iberia was settled by 
Spaniards in 1785, occupied by the 
British in 1816, and became a city 
in 1839. Pop. (1950) 16,467. 

Newington. Name of a parish 
of the London bor. of Southwark, 
and of several other parishes in 
England. That on the Thame, 
9 m. S.E. of Oxford, contains an 
ancient church, S. Giles’s, with a 
14th century tomb. Newington, 
Kent, 8 m. E. of Rochester, also 
has an old church, S. Mary’s, a 
Decorated flint structure, with 
lofty Perp. w'est tower. At South 
Newington, a village 6 m. S.W. 
of Banburv, Oxon, the church of 
S. Peter contains some notable 
Norman, E.E., and Perp. work. 

Newington Butts. London 
thoroughfare. Linking Kennmgton 
Park Road vith Newington Cause- 
way, Southwark, S.E,, it contained 
the Metropolitan (Spurgeon’s) 
Tabernacle, built 1860-61, rebuilt 
1898, and destroyed by German 
bombs in the Second Great War ; 
the memorial clock-tow'er and 
churchyard of S. Mary, Newington, 
a church demolished in 1876 ; and 
still has the modernised Elephant 
and Castle inn, once a coaching 
rendezvous. This gives its name 
to a congested road junction and 
a station of the Bakerloo tube 
railway. Near the inn Joanna 
Southcott (g.'y.) set up a meeting- 
house. The name Newington Butts 
is derived from an old archery 
ground, and from that of a family 
once owning an estate here. 

New Ireland. Island of the 
Bismarck Archipelago {q.v.). It is 
separated from New' Britain by- 
St. George’s Channel. Long and 
very narrow, it is mountainous in 
the S. and level in the E. There are 
extensive forests, but the climate 
is unhealthy. The natives are of 
Melanesian type. As Neu-Meck- 
lenburg, it w'as part of a German 
protectorate 1884-1914. Australia 
governed it from 1921 under man- 
date and trusteeship. Kavieng is 
the chief town and Nusa the chief 
harbour. Before attacking New 
Guinea in 1942 the Japanese 
w-anted to obtain bases close to 
that island, and having bombed 
Kavieng, occupied it on Jan. 23. 
Though the Allies bombed and 
shelled the town on several occa- 
sions, they made no landings. Area 
3,800 sq. m. Pop. 35,000. 

New Jersey. Middle Atlantic 
state of the U.S.A. and one of the 
13 original states. It has an area 
of 7,836 sq. m., but despite this 
comparatively small size ranked 
eighth by pop. (4,835,329) in 1950. 


In the N. it is crossed by ridges and 
mts. of the Appalachian system, 
the centre is generally level, and 
the S. slopes towards a coastal 
plain, where resorts like Atlantic 
City attract thousands of visitors 
Important rivers include the Dela- 
w'are, Hudson, Passaic, Raritan, 
and Hackensack. Manufacturing 
centres are Paterson, Elizabeth, 
Bayonne, and Hoboken. Notable 
for the diversity of its industries, 
New Jersey has petroleum refining,' 
copper smelting, shipbuilding, fruit 
canning, meat packing works, and 
makes electrical machinery , chemi- 
cals, paints, varnishes, and dye- 
stuffs. It ranks second in zinc pro- 
duction, w'hile iron ore is plentiful. 
Agriculture and forestry flourish ; 
the proximity of New York has 
led to the development of market 
gardening. Eight rly. systems 
cover 2,132 m. New'ark airport, 
one of the world’s largest, was 
closed in 1952 after 118 people 
had been killed in three crashes 
on Elizabeth near by. 

Tw-o senators and 14 represent- 
atives are sent to congress. The 
capital is Trenton, but Newark 
and Jersey City are much bigger. 
Educational institutions include 
Princeton, Rutgers, New'ark, and 
Drew universities. Morristown 
national historical park (958 acres) 
contains the site of the base hos- 
pital of the American army during 
the Revolution and of its main 
camp during the winter of 1776-77 
and 1779-80. 

The first settlers w'ere Dutch 
who arrived about 1620. The 
Swedes follow'ed, but in 1655 their 
settlements passed to the former. 
During the Dutch Wars the Eng- 
lish took possession of the district, 
and the name of New Jersey was 
given because one of those to 
w'hom the land w'as granted by the 
duke of York was Sir George 
Carteret, formerly governor of 
Jersey. Later part of the territory 
came under the control of the 
Society of Friends, including Penn. 
In 1702 E. and W. Jersey were 
placed under the same governor 
and united as a crowm colony until 
the outbreak of the War of Inde- 
pendence, in w'hich New Jersey 
was the scene of 100 battles and 
skirmishes. Consult The Story of 
New Jersey, W. S. Myers, 1945. 

New London. City and port of 
entry of Connecticut, U.S.A. , and 
a co. seat of New London co. It 
stands on the Thames R., 3 m, 
above Long Island sound, 50 m. 
E. of New Haven, and is served by 
several rlys., by steamer, and by 
Groton airport. The harbour is 
one of the deepest on the Atlantic 
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coast ; a shipbuilding centre from 
the 18th cent., it sheltered many 
privateers during the Revolution. 
In the 19th cent, it had a whaling 
fleet. An industrial centre, the 
city exports motor cars and 
imports lumber. It is the seat 
of the U.S. Coast Guard academy ; 
while Groton (pop. 4,719) on the 
opposite bank of the Thames is 
the U.S. navy’s Atlantic sub- 
marine h.q. A summer resort and 
yachting centre. New London is 
the scene of the annual Harvard- 
Yale boat race. Educational in- 
stitutions include the Connecticut 
CoUege for women. The city, 
flrst settled 1646, was incorporated 
1784. Pop. 30,456. 

Newlyn. A fishing village on 
Mounts Bay, 2 m. S.W. of Pen- 
zance, Cornwall, England. Its 
situation has made it a resort of 
artists, but it is also a fishing centre, 
with a good harbour protected 
by huge granite piers. Pilchards 
and mackerel are caught. The 
church is dedicated to S. Peter. 


Newlyn has been part of the 
bor. of Penzance [q.v.) since 1934. 
Pop. est. 5,000. 

Newlyn School. Colony of 
British artists settled about 1880 
at Newlyn, Cornwall. The aim 
was to encourage work in the open 
air, and a fidelity to everyday life 
among the Cornish fishing folk. 
Pioneers of the colony included 
Walter Langley, H. S. Tuke, 
Edwin Harris, and Stanhope 
Porbes, whose topographical 
studies of the neighbourhood in- 
fluenced many students. After 
the original impetus of the group 
had declined Newlyn continued 
to attract artists, possibly because 
of the unusual studio facilities. 
Later painters to work there in- 
cluded for a time Ernest and Dod 
Procter 


Newmains. Town of Lanark- 
shire, Scotland. It stands on the 
coalfield, 2 miles E. of Wishaw. 
The chief occupations are in the 
coal mines, the Coltness ironworks, 
and the Mornings ide brickworks. 
Pop. 7,000. 

Newman, Ernest (b. 1868). A 
British musm critic. Born Nov. 
30, 1868, he was educated at 
Liverpool uni- 
versity, and 
after abandon- 
ing a career as 
Indian civil ser- 
vant, j oined the 
staff of Midland 
institute at 
Birmingham in 
19 0 3. Two 
years later he 
became music 
critic to the Manchester Guardian, 
and in 1906 to the Birmingham 
Post, resigning in 1919 when he 
settled in London. As critic to the 
Sunday Times he became one of 
the most incisive writers on music 

of his day. He 
wrote extensively 
on Wagner, e.g. 
A Study of Wag- 
ner, 1899 ; Wag- 
ner as Man and 
Artist, 1914 (re- 
vised ed. 1924) ; 
Pacts and Fiction 
about Wagner, 
1931 ; and a Life 
in 4 vols. (1933, 
1937, 1944, and 
1946). He also 
translated a num- 
ber of Wagner’s 
librettos for the 
Breitkopf and 
H artel edition. 
Newman’s other 
publications on 
music included Gluck and the 
Opera, 1895 ; Elgar, 1906 ; Hugo 
Wolf, 1907 ; Richard Strauss, 
1908 ; The Unconscious Beet- 
hoven, 1927 ; The Man Liszt, 
1934 ; Opera Nights, 1943. 

Newman, John Henry (1801- 
90). British theologian and car- 
dinal. He was born in London, 
Feb. 21, 1801, and educated at 
Trinity College, Oxford, becoming 
in 1822 a fellow of Oriel. In 1828 
he became vicar of S. Mary’s, 
Oxford, having been in the mean- 
time for a short period vice- 
principal of S. Alban’s Hall. 

In 1833, in conjunction with 
Hurrell, Eroude apd others, he 
began the publication of the Tracts 
for the Times, which inaugurated 
the Tractarian or Oxford move- 
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preaching sermons which attracted 
wide attention by their literary 
perfection, dialectical skill, and 
devotional tone, combined ^vith 
the evident sincerity and the per- 
sonal charm of the preacher. He 
thus exercised an almost unique 
influence on the younger thought 
of Oxford, and indirectly on the 
Church generally. In 1841 he pub- 
lished Tract XC, in which he 
argued that the 39 Articles were 





capable of an interpretation very 
different from the Protestant one 
usually accepted. This roused in- 
dignation, and in the following 
year he retired to Littlemore, and 
resigned the living of S. Mary’s, 

In 1845 Newman was received 
into the Roman Church, and went 
a year later to Rome, where he was 
ordained priest , „ ^ 

and made a 
E.D. Return- 
ing to England 
in 1847, he set- 
tled at Edg- 
baston, where 
he founded a 
congregation 
of the Oratory 
He established John Henry Newman 
the London British cardinal 

Oratory in 1850, and in 1854 
became rector of the R.C. uni- 
versity at Dublin. During the fol- 
lowing four years he published his 
Idea of a University and his Lec- 
tures on University Subjects. A 
controversy with Charles Kingsley 
resulted in his autobiographical 
Apologia pro Vita Sua, 1864, 
giving with candour and sincerity 
his reasons for becoming an R.C. 
In 1879 he was made cardinal. He 
lived in retirement at Birmingham 
until his death, Aug. 11, 1890. 

Newman was recognized as one 
of the most acute thinkers of his 
day, and his literary style has 
rarely been surpassed for beauty 
and clarity. As a preacher he 
sbood in the first rank, and the 
influence of his writings has yet to 
be fully estimated. His dialectical 
skill was unrivalled ; but it was 
often overwhelming rather than 
convincing. His hymn, Lead, 
Kindly Light, and his poem, The 
Dream of Gerontius, achieved 
wide popularity. See. Oxford 
Movement, 
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NEWMAN PRIZE 

Newman Prize. Naval prize 
founded in memory _ of Edward 
Newman, R.N., one-time cliiei e*n- 
gineer of Portsmouth dockyard. 
From the interest upon £400 a 
prize of books or scientific instru- 
ments is awarded annually to the 
lieutenant (E.) who obtains firs 
place in practical engineering at the 
Royal Naval engineering coUege, 
Devonport. 

Newmarch, William (18^0 
82). British statistician. Born Jan, 
28, 1820, at Thirsk, he entered a 
bank, and then an insurance office 
in London. During 1862-81 he 
held a high position in the banking 
house of Glyn, IVIills and Co. He 
died March 23, 1882. Newmarch 
did a great deal of work for the 
Royal Statistical Society, and he 
assisted T. Tooke in writing a 
standard work, The History of 
Prices. The Newmarch lectureship 
at University College, London, 
commemorates him. 

Newmaxkot. Urban dist. and 
market town of Suffolk, England, 
close to the border of Cambiidge. 
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James I made Newmarket a racing 
centre and built a house here, as did 
Charles II . Market day, Tues. 
Pop. (1951) 10,185. ConsuimoyB] 
Newmarket, R. G. Lyle, 1946. 

New Mexico. S.W. state oi 
fche U.S.A. It has an area of 
121,666 sq. m. and ranks fourth 
in size among the states. 
surface is crossed^ by detached 
ranches of the Rockies, but in the 
S.e! is a barren plain, the whole 
comprising part of a great plateau 
wdth a minimum elevation of 
2,876 ft. Sierras and canyons are 
notable features and there are 
several peaks 12,000-14,000 _ ft. 
hierh. The Carlsbad caverns, in a 
national park of 70 sq. m. in the 
Guadalupe Mts., are among the 
deepest and most extensive in the 
world. The Rio Grande flows N. 
to S,, cutting the state into two 
unequal portions, and farther E. 
is an affluent, the Rio Pecos. 

Irrigation is increasingly prac- 
tised, large dams including Ele- 
phant Butte. Principal industries 
are stock raising and farming ; 
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Newmarket. Finish oi one of the classic races on the world-famous Newmarket 
Heath, headquarters of horse-racmg m England 


NEWNES 

the Mexican War. It became a 
territory in 1850, and entered the 
Union as the 47th state in 1912, 
Two senators and two representa- 
tives-at-large are sent to congress 
Pop. (1950) 681,187. 

New Mills. Urban dist. and 
town of Derbyshire, England. It 
stands on the Go^d and 8ett, 8 m. 
85. E. of Stockport, and is served 
by rly. The industries include 
textile printing, bleaching, dyeing, 
and the manufacture of paper 
and sweets. Pop. (1951) 8,475. 

Newmilns and Greenholm, 
Police burgh of Ayrshire, Scotland. 
It stands on the Irvine, 7 m. E. of 
Kilmarnock, and is served by rly. 
Newmilns wms made a burgh in 
1490, and had a castle about that 
time. Manufacture of lace and 
other textiles began in the 19th 
cent. Pop. of burgh (1951), 4,043. 

New Model Army. Name 
given to the army raised in 1645 by 
the parliament to fight against 
Charles I. After the passing of the 
self-denying ordinance, and the 
consequent resignations of some 
leading generals, parliament raised 
from the existing army and by im- 
pressment a special force of 14,000 
infantry and 7,000 cavalry. It was 
placed under Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
wuvS known as the new model 
anny, and quickly became a drilled 
and disciplined force. On June 13, 
1645, Cromwell joined it as leader 
of the cavalry, and on the next day 
it fought and won at Naseby. 
The Coldstream Guards trace their 
descent from the new model. 

Newnes. Town of New South 
Wales, Australia. It is in Cook co., 
on the central tableland, 35 m. 
N.N.E. of Lithgow. Noted for its 
inincB of oil shale, it is the terminus 
branch lino from Newnes 


shire. It is 13 m. E.N.E. of Cam- 
bridge, and has a rly. station. The 
headquarters of horse-racing in 
England, Newmarket Heath has 
two principal racecourses, the 
Rowley course and the J uly 
course ; it is traversed by the 
Devil’s Dyke. Near by are numer- 
ous training establishments and 
stud farms, and the main industry 
is the breeding, training, racing, 
and selling of racehorses. Events 
at race-meetings include the Cam- 
bridgeshire, Cesarewitch, and Two 
Thousand and One Thousand 
Guineas. The Jockey Club has its 
headquarters here. Tattersall’s 
holds important sales in Sept, and 
Dec. The buildings connected with 
racing include the subscription 
rooms, Rous memorial hospital, and 
Astley institute. S. Mary’s, an old 
Gothic building restored, and All 
Sainte are the chief churches 


cotton is the chief crop. In the 
desert of Los Alamos, N.W. of 
Santa E4, is a centre of atomic 
energy research ; Alamogordo air 
base, 125 m. S.E. of Albuquerque, 
was the site of the first atomic 
bomb explosion, July 16, 1945. 
New Mexico is rich in copper, 
while undeveloped resources in- 
clude 192, OOO million tons of coal 
and 33,000,000 tons of gypsum. 
Hobbs increased its pop. from 598 
in 1930 to 10,619 in 1940 with the 
discovery of oil. Historic and 
scenic features include eight nation- 
al monuments, among them Aztec 
ruins and Gila cliff dwellings. Santa 
F6 {q.v,) is the capital. The state 
university is at Albuquerque ami 
the normal university at Las Vegas. 

The area, explored by Spaniarxls 
early in the 16th century, became 
part of Mexico in 1821, and was 
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of a 

Junction on the main western rly. 
from Sydney to Bourke. 

Newnes, Sm George (1851- 
1910). Founder of a famous 
Fhiglish publishing firm. Son of a 
Congregational minister, he was 
born at Matlock Bath, March 13, 
1851, and after education at Sil- 
ooates and the City of London 
school cntercHl the fancy go^ 
trade. He started the weekly 
Tit-Bits (g.v.) in Manchester in 
1881 , and 
brought it to 
London in 1884. 

Later ha issutMd 
The Strand 
Magazine, The 
Wide World 
Magazine, The 
Ladies’ Field, 

Woman’s L^o 
etc.: and m 1893 Britiah W^*!*** 
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NEW ORLEANS 


Gazette {q^v.). His firm became a 
limited company in 1891, and in 
1920 joined forces with that of 
C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. Liberal 
M.P. for Newmarket, 1885-95, and 
for Swansea, 1900-10, Newnes was 
made a baronet in 1895. He died 
June 9, 1910, and was succeeded 
bv his son, Sir Frank Hillyard 
Newnes (1876-1955). Chairman ot 
the family firm and director of 
many associate houses, Sir Frank 
was called to the bar 1898, and 
was Liberal M.P. for Bassetlaw, 
1906-10 ; he left no heir to the 
baronetcy. 

Newniiam College. Collegt' 
for women in Cambridge imi- 
versity. Founded for resident 


women students in 1871 by tiie 
Newnham Hall Company, the 
first hall was built in 1875. Five 
years later the company was 
amalgamated with the Association 
for Promoting the Higher Educa- 
tion of Women in Cambridge, and 
the society was incorporated. Tln^ 
college includes Old Hall (the 
original Newnham Hall), Sidgwick 
Hall, Clough Hall, so named after 
the first principal, Anne J. Clough 
iq.v.), and Peile Hall, ft is un- 
denominational. There is accom- 
modation for over 200 students. 

New Norcia. Roman Catholic 
abbey in Western Australia. Situ- 
ated SO m. N.E. of Perth, it was 
founded in 1846 by two Spanish 
Benedictines who came to under- 
take^ a mission to the aborigines. 
Originally called Nursia, after the 
birthplace of S. Benerlict, the 
abbey was established in desolate 
scrub country and completed in 
1850. It became the centre of 
outstanding work in converting 
and civilizing the aborigines, and 
now has within its spiritual 
jurisdiction an area of 16 sq. m. 
with an B.C. pop. of .3,000. 

New Order. Name coined by 
the German National Socialists in 
1940 for the regime they had 
decided to impose on occupied 
countries of Europe. The Germans 
were naturally to be the master 
race ,• nearest to them came the 
other Nordic races, Dutch and 
Scandinavian ; next in order, 
Belgians, French, Czechs, and 


Poles. Each country’s economy 
was to be organized to Germany’s 
advantage, but a degree of self- 
government was promised to those 
nations that merited it. In 1941 
the Japanese produced a scheme 
for a new order in Asia on com- 
parable lines. 

New Orleans. City and port of 
Louisiana, U.S.A. The capital of 
Orleans parish and the largest city 
and the commercial capital of the 
state, it stands mainly on the 
left bank of the Mississippi, 107 m. 
from its mouth, and is served by 
Southern Pacific and other rlys. 
Much of the land bordering the 
city proper is marshy and below 
the level of the river at high tide, 
necessitating the build- 
ing of levees, which 
extend along the city 
front and for many 
miles. The city covers 
about 200 sq. m., but 
the inhabited portion is 
only about 40 sq. m. 
ft has 27 m. of fron- 
tage, on both banks of 
the river, which at a 
point opposite Canal 
Street i.s half a mile wide and 
from 40 ft. to 200 ft. in depth. 
Over this waterway millions of 
tons of goods, valued in hundreds 
of millions of dollars, move annu- 
ally in and out from the sea. 

The streets in the central part 
are mostly narrow, but in the 
suburbs arc broad and lined with 
trees. Canal Street, which separ- 
ates the picturesque old French 
section from the newer commercial 
part, is the principal business 


thoroughfare. Open spaces are 
Audubon Park of 250 acres, City 
Park of 216 acres, and Jackson\ 
Beauregard, and Lafayette Squares, 
N. of the city the river nears 
Lake Pontchartrain, with which 
it is connected by a 6-mile canal. 

With few exceptions the public 
buildings lack architectural splen- 
dour. The most noteworthy are the 
cathedral of S. Louis, a Creole- 
Spanish structure erected 1794, the 
archbishop’s palace, dating from 
1737, the granite custom house 
near the E. end of Canal Street, 
and the cotton exchange. 

Institutions for higher education 
include Tiilane university, known 
formerly as the university of 
Louisiana, with faculties of law, 
arts and sciences, medicine, and 
technology ; Loyola (R.C.) uni- 
versity, which broadcasts daily; 
Dillard university for coloured 
students: the Ursuline academy, 
founded 1730 ; and the Jesuit 
college, opened 1847. The French 
Opera House, the principal place 
of entertainment, dates from 1859. 
A carnival is held on Shrove Tues- 
day (March -Gras). 

The cemeteries are a remarkable 
feature of New Orleans. The soil 
is so saturated with water that 
burial beneath the surface is not 
possible, and vaults with arched 
cavities are used, the coffins being 
ranged one above the other in tiers, 
12 ft. above the ground level. 

New Orleans is one of the most 
important commercial cities of 
America, and, after Liverpool, the 
foremost cotton port of the world. 
It has also flourishing manufactur- 



New Orleans, Louisiana. Plan ol the central districts of the city, showing the 

principal qmiys on the Mississippi 



Newnham College, Cambridge. Sidgwick Hall 
and, left, Clough Hall, from the south 


in 





New Orleans, Louisiana. 1. Looking down Cnarles Street trom Lee Circle towards Canal Street. The stone column is sur- 
mounted by a statue of Robert E, Lee. 2. Dumaine Street, in the old French quarter. 8. Jackson Square, with the 
cathedral of S. Louis, built 1792-94. 4. Air view ol the city and the Mississippi river 


ing interests. Sugar refining is a New Party. PoUtical party Newport. Mun. borough and 
leading industry, and machinery, founded by Sir Oswald Mosley market town, also the capital, of 
cotton goods, cotton-seed oil, boots {q.v.) in Feb., 1931. He had laid the Isle of Wight. It stands on the 
and shoes, cigars, and furniture down the principles of his political Medina, near the centre of the 
are produced. Economic Ufe is beliefs in a manifesto published island, 8 ni. W. of Rvde, and is 

largely carried on by Americans of in Dec., 1930 ; and when he found served by the island rlys., of 

Jewish descent ; political life by his views diverging fundamentally which it is the headquarters. The 
Catholics of Irish and French. from those of the Labour party, chief building is the church of 
Settled in 1717 by the French, he and five other Labour M.P.s S. Thomas. Rebuilt in the 19th 
who named it after the duke of broke away and formed the New century, it contains some mem- 

Orleans, then regent of France, Party as an Independent group. oriaLs from the older building, and 

New Orleans was later deserted, Of 23 candidates at the 1931 a monument to Princess Elizabeth, 
but resettled in 1722. It became general election, not one secured daughter of Charles I. There are a 
the seat of government of the election although they supported 19th-oenturv guildhall, a com ex- 
French territory of Louisiana, and the National government. The change, a Roman villa, and King 
continued to flourish after its ces- party then collapsed. James I grammar school, dating 

sion to Spain in 1763. In 1800 it New Plymouth. Town of New from 1612. In the school, Charles 
fell to France, from whom it was Zealand. Situated on the S.W. I made the treaty of Newport, 
purchased by the U.S.A., together coast of N. Island, N. of Mt. Eg- God’s Providence House is an 
with the remainder of Louisiana, in mont, it is the chief town of the interesting old building. 

1803, and ten years later was in- Taranaki dist. It is a centre for Industries include brewing; and 
corpomted, having become a port the cattle-rearing and dairying in- the town is a centre for the 
of entry. It was the capital of dustry of the dist., and is con- general trade of the island. New- 
Louisianadown to 1849,wh©nitwas nected by rly. via Marton Junction port is a busy port, the Medina 
superseded by Baton Rouge, and with both Wellington and Auck- being tidal to this point. In the 
again during 1864-80. In 1815 the land. It was first settled by the l^th and succeeding ceaturies 
British attacked the city without pioneers of the New Plymouth Co. its citizens obtained various privi- 
euccess. Pop. (1950) 570,445. in 1841. Pop. (1951 ) 21,763. while it took the place of 
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Carisbrooke (brought within the mayor and a corporation. It hospitality to dissenting sects, of 
bor. in 1933) as the island capital, united with Monmouth during which five built their earliest 
In 1607 Newport became a 1832-1918 to send a member to churches on American soil at 
chartered town; it had an M.P. parliament; from 1918 it was Newport. Settled in 1638, Newport 
1,554-1885. Market days, Tues. represented separately. Market w^as chartered as a city in 1784 
and Sat. Pop. (1951)20,430. days, Wed. and Sat. Pop. (1951) and rechartered in 1853. Pop. 

Newport. County bor., seaport, 105,547. (1950) 37,564. 

and market town, also the largest Newport. Seaside resort of Newport News. City and port 

town, of Monmouthshire, England. Pembrokeshire, Wales. It stands of entry of Virginia, U.S.A. The 

It stands on the on Newport Bay, at the mouth of Atlantic terminus of the Chesa- 

Usk, 4 m. from its the Nevern, 6 in. E. by N. of peake and Ohio rly., at the mouth 

mouth, and is 12 m. Fishguard. About 1300 a castle of the James river and the head 

N.E. of Cardiff, was built here ; and Newport was of Hampton Roads, it was a 

The town is chiefly at one time a flourishing port small fishing village until the rly. 

on the W. side of and a centre of woollen manufac- was completed in 1882. A ship- 

the river ; on the ture, but after 1700 it began to building and dry dock company, 

E. is the suburb of decay, and lost its market rights founded here in 1896, the year of 

Nev^o^ Mom Maindee, included and its town charter. The small the city’s incorporation, has one 

in the borough in harbour is not easy of access. of the largest yards in the w'orld, 

1889. The chief buildings are the Newport. Market town and urb. ideally situated with respect to 
church of S. Woollos, some parts of dist. of Shropshire, England. It tides, deep water, and proximity to 
which are Norman and others stands on the Shropshire Union the sea. In 1936-37 the Farm 
Perpendicular, the old town hall, canal, 17 m. E. by N. of Shrews- Security Administration provided 
the oflices of the county council, bury. The chief building is the model low-cost housing on 436 

art gallery and museum, and rebuilt church of S. Nicolas, and acres near Newport News ; the 

market hall. Others include the there are a town hall, a corn ex- work involved was carried out by 
technical college, the civic centre change, and a grammar school of Negroes. In the city’s foundries, 
in Clytha Park, and the Royal 1665, also an old market cross, turbines were cast for hydro- 
Gwent Hospital. There are remains, There is trade in agricultural pro- electric power plants under the 
including two tow'ers, of a_ castle, duce ; and valves are made. T.V.A., and for Dniepropetrovsk, 

remodelled in 1424 after it had Newport was founded about Ukraine S.S.R. Pop. (1950) 42,358. 
been burned bj^ Owen Glendow'er, 1100, and the townsmen received a Newport-on-Tay. A police 
The church of S. Woollos is the number of privileges, including burgh of Fife, Scotland. It stands 
pro-cathedral for the diocese of trading rights. In 1551 it was on the Firth of Tay, 1| m. S.E. of 
Monmouth. made a chartered tovm under a Dundee, of which it is virtually a 

Newport has up-to-date docks high steward, and this constitution residential suburb. It is served by 
covering 125 acres for its large existed until 1883. In 1894 it was rly., and a ferry connects it with 
shipping trade in coal, iron ore, made an urban district. Market Dundee across the Tay. Pop. 
iron and steel products, and day, Fri. Pop. (1951) 3,744. (1951) 3,274. 

treneral cargo. Other industries are Newport. City of Kentucky, Newport Pagnell. Market 
shipbuilding, brass and iron found- U.S.A. , in Campbell co. It stands town and urban dist. of Bucks, 
ing, and the manufacture of gal- at the confluence of the Licking England. It stands on the Ouse 
vanised iron sheets, steel tubes, and Ohio rivers, opposite Cin- and its tributary the Ousel, 14 m. 
nails, engines, boilers, chemicals, cinnati, and is served by the Nash- N.E. of Buckingham. The town 
railway plant, glass, pottery, ville and the Chesapeake and Ohio is served by rly. and the Grand 
clothing, packing materials, etc. rlys. The great steelworks here Union Canal. The chief building 
A transporter bridge, consisting of was the scene of a strike that is the church of SS. Peter and Paul, 

2 steel lattice towers 240 ft. high, began in 1921 and lasted for seven dating in the main from the 14th 
with a platform running between years. Settled 1790, Newport was century, with two fine porches ; 
them, crosses the Usk. Here also incorporated 1795, became a city the clock has chimes which play 
is Uskmouth power station, com- 1850. Pop. (1950) 31,044. 15 different tunes. Among several 

pleted 1952. Newport. City and port of charities is an almshouse, founded 

Newport owes it origin to its entry of Rhode Island, U.S.A., the in 1280, now called Queen Anne s 

position on the borders of Wales, co. seat of Newport co. Formerly hospital, after the queen of James 
a castle having been built here the capital of the state, and now a I. The centre of an agricultural 
about 1200. The townsmen ob- summer resort on Narragansett district, the town was once l^own 
tained guild merchant and other Bay, 29 m. S. of Providence, it is for its manufacture of lace. Tmere 
privileges, and in 1624 Newport served by the New York, New was a Bronze Age settlement here, 
was made a corporate town. Its Haven, and Hartford rly. It has During the Civil War the town 
growth as an industrial centre a secure and spacious harbour, was taken by the Parliamentarians 
began with the opening of the S. and several naval establishments, in 1643. Market daj', VVed. Pop. 
Wales coalfield; large extensions During the period 1890-1914 it (1951) 4,377. ^ t i r 

of the docks were made in the 20th was the summer capital of wealth New Providence. Island oi 
century to cope with increasing and fashion, its seaward drive the Bahamas. It lies between 
trade. being lined with the palaces of the Andros (W.) and Eleuthera (E.), 

The name of New Burgh was milUonaires. The American ‘‘ 400” and is 19 m. long by 
given to the place about 1100 to —the social 61ite— were so called It is covered with undergrowth 
distinguish it from the older Caer- because the Newport ballroom of and contams extensive lagoons, 
leon ; later it became Newport. On Mrs. William Astor, leader of On its N. coast is Na^au the seat 
Nov. 4, 1839, there was a serious society, held only that number, of government of the Bahamas 
rising of the Chartists here. Since Newport reflects, in its architec- This is the most densely popula^d 
1839 it has been governed by a tural styles, Rhode Island’s early of the islands, and produces fruits, 





being specially noted for the pine- and chartered as a city in 1899. 
apples exported to England and Pop. (1950) 59,725. 
the U.S.A. in large quantities. New Ross. Urban dist., market 
Settled by the English in 1629, it town, and river port of Wexford, 
was permanently colonised earlv Irish Republic. On the Rarrow, 
in the 18th cent. Pop. 30,000. 13 m. N.E. of Waterford, it has a 

Newquay. Holiday resort and rly. station. On the other side 
urban dist. of Cornwall, England, of the river, in Kilkenny, is 
It is on the N. coast on Newquay Rosbercon, part of the urban dist. 



Newauay. Bathing beach at this popular holiday resort of North Cornwall 


river from the newer part caUed 
Ballybot. NevTy grew up round 
an abbey founded in 1175. It was 
made a chartered town soon after 
1600, and until 1800 sent two 
members to the Irish parliament. 
Prom 1800 to 1918 it returned one 
member to Westminster ; it was 
in the N. Down pari, div., 1918-50, 
and under the 1948 redistribution 
is in the N. Down co. constituency. 
Market days, Tues., Thurs., 8at 
Pop. (1951) 13,264. 

News Agency. Organization for 
the regular supply of news to news- 
papers. Most agencies supply news 
of aU kinds, but there are specialist 
agencies dealing with specific sub- 
jects, e.g. sporting, naval, military, 
aeronautical, motoring, shipping 
law, finance. The earliest exist- 
ing new's agency is Reuters {q,v.\ 
which is controlled by the Press 
Association and the Newspaper 
Proprietors’ Association. Reuters 
deals with overseas news and 


Bay, 14 m. N. of Truro, and is 
served by rly. It has a small 
harbour in which he pleasure boats. 
Visitors are attracted by the 
rugged coast scenery, and by the 
bathing and surf-riding. Pop. 
(1951) 9,930. 

New River. Artificial water- 
way in Herts and Middlesex, 
England. Fed by the Chadwell 
and Amwell springs in Herts, and 
by the Lea at Broxbourne, it 
extends S. about 24 m. to Stoke 
Newington, having reservoirs in 
the hors, of Stoke Newington and 
Hornsey. Constructed by Sir Hugh 
Myddelton {g.v.), 1609-13, at a 
cost of £500,000, the undertaking 
was acquired by the Metropohtan 
Water Board (q.v.) in 1904, when 
the New River co. received as the 
purchase price £6,534,000 of 3 p.c. 
water stock, besides certain con- 
tingent rights estimated roughly 
at an additional £500,000. New 
offices of the water board were 
opened at Rosebery Avenue, on 


The industries include shipping, 
for wdiich there are quays along 
the river, tanning, and fishing. 
New Ross was probably built by 
the English settlers, and was a 
coi'porate towm surrounded by 
walls. It was besieged by Crom- 
well, who destroyed the fortifica- 
tions. There w'as fighting here 
during the rising of 1798. From 
1574 to 1800 it was separately 
represented in the Irish parlia- 
ment, and during 1800-85 at 
Westminster. Rosbercon, which 
was once a separate borough, had a 
monastery founded about 1200. 
Market davs, Wed. and Rat. Pop. 
(1951) 4,911. Old Ross is a 
village 34 m, away with ruins of 
a castle. 

Newry. Urban dist., market 
town, and seaport of co. Down, N. 
Ireland. It stands on the river 
NewTy, which has been canalised 
to afford access for vessels from 
the sea, 35 m. S.W. of Belfast and 
63 N. of Dublin, with which it has 


the Press Association with home 
new^s. Other important news 
agencies in Britain are the Ex- 
change Telegraph Company and 
Central New^s. The principal news 
agencies in the U.S.A. are the 
Associated Press of America, and 
the United Press of America ; the 
latter operates in Great Britain at 
the British United Press. Other 
agencies which have given world- 
wide coverage of events include 
Havas, France; Domei, Japan; 
and Tass, the U.S.S.R. 

News Chronicle. London daily 
newspaper. Founded in 1846 as 
the Daily News under the editor- 
ship of Charles Dickens, it pur- 
chased the Morning Leader and the 
Star in 1912, the latter, an evening 
publication founded by T. P. 
O’Connor in 1888, being continued 
separately. In 1928 the Westmin- 
ster Gazette, founded by Sir George 
Newnes in 1893, was absorbed, and 
in 1930 the Daily Chronicle, 
founded in 1855 as the Clerkenwell 


the site of the New^River Head, rly. connexion, 
in 1920, at a cost of £300,000. technical school. 

New Rochelle. City of New Eight bridges 
York, U.S.A., in Westchester co. cross the river 
It stands on Long Island Sound, here, and there 
17 m. N, by E. of New York city, are four draw- 
and is served by rlys. Among bridges over the 
many fine residences are mansions canal. An impor- 
dating from the Dutch and Eng- tant port for the 
lish colonial periods. Leland export of agricul- 
Castle, noted for its interior tural produce and 
decorations, is occupied by an cattle, it has also 
Ursuline seminary. Tom Paine corn and meal 
was buned at New Rochelle in mills, a large flax- 
1809 on land presented by the state, spinning mill, and 
but his remains were taken back to a spade and shovel 
England by Cobbett in 1819. The factory. The older 
town was settled by Huguenots part of the town is 
in 1688, incorporated in 1847, separated by the 


towm has a New's, the Daily News adopting 



New Scotland Xard, Lonacn. Headquarters ot ide 
Metropolitan Police, seen from Victoria Embankment 
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its present title News Chronicle. 
The newspaper is now largely 
owned by the Cadbury family and 
is regarded as the organ of Liberal 
opinion. It is published at Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 

New Scotland Yard. Name 
given to the headquarters, on the 
Thames Embanlcment, of the 
London Metropohtan Police. The 
headquarters of the police were 
removed from Whitehall to New 
Scotland Yard in 1890. The build- 
ing was designed by Richard 
Norman Shaw (1831-1912) and is 
considered to be his finest work. 
Its telephone no., Whitehal] 1212, 
became famous. See Metropolitan 
Police ; Pohce ; Scotland Yard. 

News from Nowhere. Story 
by William Morris, first published 
in America, 1890, and in England, 
1S91, with the sub-title, An Epoch 
of Rest, Being some Chapters from 
a Utopian Romance. It was written 
as a reply to Looking Backw^ard 
{q.v.), and presents socialism of a 
different kind, showing it in prac- 
tice some two or three centuries 
forward from the time at which 
the book was written. 

New Siberia. Name of three 
groups of islands (Liakhov, Anjou, 


De Long) in the Arctic Ocean, in 
lakutsk A.S.S.R. Uninhabited 
except for polar stations, they con- 
tain beds of fossilised ice, from the 
Ice Age, with fossilised mammoth 
bones and ivory. Area 9,650 sq. m. 

Newsletter. Term once apphed 
to private letters containing news, 
of which the London letters in pro- 
vincial and foreign newspapers are 
a kind of survival. Before printing 
was invented, letters between 
friends and relatives contained ac- 
counts of current events; some- 
times they were written by tutors 
or other retainers. Then came pro- 
fessional writers of news, who 
existed concurrently with the 
newspapers of the 17th century, in 
the latter part of which they sup- 
planted the newspapers as a result 
of the stringency of the licensing 
system apphed to anything printed. 
These newsletters, as J. B. Williams 
points out in his History of English 
Journalism (1908), are more valu- 
able sources of history than printed 
periodicals. Such were the Paston 
letters (q.v.) of the 15th century, 
and the Eugger News Letters {see 
Fugger) of the 16th. 

Periodical publications of the 
20th century described as news- 


letters were often an attempt t' 
disseminate at regular interval 
personal or speciahsed interpre 
tations of current events, e.g. Th' 
King-Hall News Letter (later Tlv 
News Letter), The Week, and K. d( 
Courcy s monthly memoranda oi 
foreign affairs and strategy, all in 
troduced during the later 1930s 
They were posted to subscriber.' 
and earned no advertising. Sei 
J ournalism ; Newspaper. 

^ News of the World. Londor 
Sunday newspaper, founded Sept, 
29, 1843, by John Browne Bell. In 
1890 it was acquired by Lascelle? 
Carr and George Riddell, after- 
wards Lord Riddell. Its circulation 
of over 8,000,000 (1950) is the 
world’s largest for newspapers. 

New South Wales. Oldest 
state of the Australian Common- 
wealth. It lies on the E. coast, 
between Queensland and Victoria. 
In 1/88, when British authority 
w^as first exercised, the name was 
applied to the whole of the con- 
tinent E. of meridian 135^ E. 

Physically the dominant feature 
is the main watershed, or divide, 
which follows roughly the trend 
of the coast 80 m. W. of it in the 
N. and 40 m. W. in the S. ; this 
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divide, known by various names, 
Snowy Range, Blue Mts., New 
England Range, etc., separates the 

short rivers 
which how to the 
E. coast from 
those which 
belong to the 
system of the 
Murray - Darling. 
The divide 
crosses the great 
plateau, a plain 
once eroded 
almost to base level and since up- 
lifted and dissected, so that the 
peaks are residual mountains. 

The process of erosion is, more- 
over, continuous, and the coastal 
rivers are still cutting down into 
the plateau and forcing the water- 
shed W., so that it is now W. of the 
highest peaks. E. of the divide 
the coastal area is a plateau carved 
by the rivers into valleys, gorges, 
and scarps which present, from the 
coast, a complicated highland mass. 
W. of the divide the plateau de- 
scends more gently to the great 
plains across which the rivers, 
sometimes in heavy flood, some- 
times a mere trickle, or a string of 
disconnected pools, ultimately 
reach the Murray. These plains are 
almost level. 

The main rivers of the E. are the 
Shoalhaven, Hunter, Manning, 
and Clarence, in all of which either 
the main stream or tributaries 
flow roughly parallel to the 
coast to a lower course which flows 
directly coastwards, the whole 
making a T-shaped or L-shaped 
plan. On the W. the Murrum- 
bidgee, Lachlan, and Darling 
make wide sweeps across the 
plains. The lakes are mountain 
tarns, as Blue Lake near Koscius- 
ko, isolated basins like Lake George 
N.E, of Canberra, valley lakes, 
similar to Lake Bathurst, where a 
side valley has been dammed with 
alluvium, river-fed hoUows like 
Lake Menindee, which acts as a 
regulator for the Darling, or coastal 
lagoons. 

The climate is controlled by the 
steady procession from W. to E. 
of a succession of high pressure 
areas. Between them frequently 
blows the southerly “ buster,” a 
cyclonic wind, which causes a fall 
of temperature and is usually 
accompanied by rain and often 
attains a spe^ of 50 m.p.h. 
Rains are distributed uniformly 
throughout the year, but in the 
N.E. the summer, and in the S.W. 
t^he winter, is the rainy season. 
Kangaroos, wombats, phalangers, 
lyre birds, emus, and lorikeets are 
characteristic animals. 
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The plains are grass lands, inter- 
spersed with maliee or mulga and 
brigalow scrub ; the plateau, es- 
pecially on the E., is forested with 
wattles (acacias), eucalyptus, or 
^^um trees, which grow after being 
cut and are ready for cutting again 
after a few years, making an almost 
inexhaustible store of timber. 

The aridity of the plains, 
coupled with the ever present 
possibility of a season of drought, 
has led to the adoption of every 
possible means of saving water.^ 

The minerals occur in definite 
areas, in the N.E. tin, at Inverell ; 
in the far W. silver lead, at Broken 
Hill, and opals, at White Cliffs ; 
in the centre of the plateau, coal, 
at Newcastle and Buili ; in the 
centre copper, at Cobar ; and 
in the centre and S.E. gold, at 
Araluen, Co bar, and Bathurst. The 
wet E. is devoted to lumbering 
and dairy farming ; profitable 
wheat farming is limited by the 
rainfall to the area where the fail 
lies between 20 and 30 ins. ; the 
arid W. is devoted to sheep. Sugar- 
cane and tropical fruits near the 
N.E. coast, vines in the Hunter 
Valley and near the middle course 
of the Murray river, at Albury, 
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are specialised products. Pop. 
3,317,000, of whom nearly one-half 
live in Sydney, the state capital 
The federal territory of Canberra 
{q.v.) lies within New South Wales. 
Area, 309,432 sq. m. 

Government is dual. New South 
Wales is controlled, in part, by the 
Commonwealth parliament, and 
in part by the local parliament of 
two houses — the legislative council 
and the legislative assembly of 90 
members. Executive authority is 
vested in a governor, assisted by a 
lieutenant-governor, and a cabinet 
of responsible ministers. Botany 
Bay was discovered in 1770 by 
Capt. Cook, the state then becom- 
ing a British possession ; the first 
^convict Beet arrived in 1788, when 
the first settlement was established 
at Port Jackson ; transportation 
ceased in 1850. A partially elective 
legislative council was established 
in 1842, and responsible govern- 
ment in 1856. See Australia. 

New South Wales, Bank op. 
Institution founded in 1817. It has 
778 branches and operates through- 
out Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Pacific islands. Its head office 
is at Sydney, and its London office 
at 29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 


THE NEWSPAPER AND ITS INFLUENCE 

Viscount Camrose, Editor-in-chief, The Dally Telegraph 

Details of the world's leading newspapers are given under their 
appropriate headings throughout this Encyclopedia. See also 
under Journalism ; and the biographies of many notable jourmlists 
and newspaper men of the present and pasty e.g. Camrose Kemsley ,* 
Northcliffe; Rothermere ; Scott, C. P. ; Stead, W. T.; and [in 
the U.S.A.) Greeley, H. ; Hearst, W. R . ; McCormick, R. R., etc. 

In Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary 
newspapers are defined as “ papers 
which give an account of the 
transactions of the present times.” 

Transactions may be taken to 
include public affairs at home 
and abroad ; contemporary litera- 
ture, music, painting, and drama ; 
commerce, including advertise- 
ments, and any other activities, 
intellectual, cultural, political, 
financial or commercial, which 
affect the lives of, and therefore 
interest, men and women belong- 
ing to a particular society. 

Though there have been enormous 
changes in the form and avail- 
ability of newspapers, their essen- 
tial purpose has remained con- 
stant. In one of the earliest news- 
papers, whose first issue appeared 
on May 29, 1695, the proprietor 
and editor, John Whitlock, an- 
nounced that his newspaper would 
aim at presenting “ an impartial 
survey of events of public use and 
advantage, not only to the 
curious and speculative, but also 
to the trading part of mankind.” 

His object, he said, was to pre- 


sent news only, “ supposing other 
people to have sense enough 
to make reflections for them- 
selves.” Most editors today 
would be ready to endorse Whit- 
lock’s conception of the function 
of a newspaper. 

Early Journalists. Johnson 
himself was one of the first great 
English journalists. Apart from 
his well-known contributions to 
The Idler and The Rambler, for 
some time he wrote reports on 
parliamentary debates for the 
bookseller Cave. He was unable, 
like parliamentary reporters to- 
day, to sit in the press gallery. 
Cave arranged for him to receive 
reports on “ the subject of dis- 
cussion, the names of speakers, 
the side they took and the order 
in which they rose, together with 
notes of the arguments advanced 
and the course of the debate. 
From this material Johnson com- 
posed the speeches,” which u^aHy 
flattered those who had delivered 
them by being more eloquent and 
sagacious than the originals 
Johnson, however, “ disapproved 
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the deceit he was expected to 
practise, and was not easy till 
he had disclosed the deception.’’ 

Other distinguished pioneers 
were Addison, who founded The 
Spectator ; Steele, who founded 
The Tatler ; and Swift, who for 
some years contributed regularly 
to The Examiner. Swift’s contri- 
butions, as was to be expected, 
w*ere highly opinionated, and 
originated what came to be called 
the leading article or editorial. 

Perhaps the most notable of all 
early journalists was Daniel Defoe, 
w^ho founded The Review at the 
beginning of the 18th century. 
This talented and versatile man, 
if he was less of a moralist than 
Johnson and Addison, less of an 
essayist than Steele, and vastly 
less settled in his opinions than 
Swift, was a first-rate reporter, 
and, as it would now be called, 
columnist. He was even able to 
provide an eye- witness account 
of the great plague of 1664-65 
(Journal of the Plague Year) 
which was accepted as authentic 
until it was noticed that Defoe 
was only a young child at the time 
the catastrophe occurred. 

Wilkes in his North Britain 
fought for the right to publish 
parliamentary proceedings, and 
undeniably played a large part in 
freeing newspapers from govern- 
mental restrictions. The influence 
of William Cobbett’s robust, high- 
ly individual journalism reached 
far beyond the normal newspaper 
readers of his time. Junius, 
now' believed to have been Philip 
Francis, in his Letters exerted a 
great influence on public affairs. 
Leigh Hunt’s vigorous conduct of 
The Examiner earned him some 
months of imprisonment, which, 
however, he spent in considerable 
ease with full facilities for writing. 

These were the first great names 
in a profession which has continued 
to attract men of outstanding 
abihty — Delane of The Times, 
Le Sage and Edwdn Arnold of 
the Daily Telegraph, C. P. Scott 
of the Manchester Guardian, and 
J. L. Garvin of the Observer, to 
mention only a very few. 

Freeing of Newspapers. 
Though the newspaper, as known 
today, is a comparatively recent 
development, its equivalent has 
existed since the beginning of 
time. There are no human beings 
so primitive that they are not 
curious about their own and their 
neighbours’ affairs, and w^ho do 
not find some means of satisfying 
that curiosity. Before the print- 
ing press there were written news- 
letters ; before the telegraph there 


were postboys and coxuiers ; before 
writing as a means of communica- 
tion existed there was word of 
mouth. Through the most remote 
jungle and across the widest 
deserts there somehow passes, and 
alw'ays has passed, news of what 
is happening far and near. 

The appetite for news is so 
widespread and so rapacious that 
it has inevitably engaged the 
attention of governments. In 
England the freedom of news- 
papers from government interfer- 
ence has been achieved only with 
difficulty, and, incidentally, can 
be maintained only with vigilance. 
In 16.32 the Star Chamber issued 
an edict forbidding the printing of 
foreign new's. When nine years 
later the Star Chamber was 
abolished, the free press revived, 
but was again suppressed in 1649 
by Cromwell, who, like the totali- 
tarian rulers of today, allowed 
the publication of official journals 
only. One of them, ironically 
enough, in view of the position 
he took in Areopagitica, was 
edited by Milton. An official 
journal, the I^ondon Gazette, 
which first appeared on February 
5, 1666, has been published twice 
a week ever since. 

The Stamp Tax 

With the Restoration the situa- 
tion was easier, and after the 
Revolution of 1688 all press 
censorship came to an end, with 
the result that newspapers and 
periodicals greatly increased in 
popularity. Their growing in- 
fluence alarmed the government, 
and an attempt was made to 
curtail their circulation by means 
of a stamp tax. Though the 
stamp tax was subsequently 
increased from Id, to 4d., and an 
additional tax on advertisements 
was imposed, newspapers still 
multiplied (there were 53 in 
London alone in 1776) and 
increased their circulations. The 
tax was Anally abolished in 1855. 
In June of that year the Daily 
Telegraph began publication at 
2d., and then after ten weeks was 
reduced to Id. Hitherto the 
position of The Times, whose 
price had been reduced successive- 
ly between the years 1836 and 
1861 from 5d. to 3d., had been 
unchallenged. 

Apart from extraordinary meas- 
ures taken in wartime, there was 
no attempt seriously to interfere 
with the conduct of newspapers 
until 1947, when, as a result of 
pressure from its own supporters 
in parliament, a Socialist govern- 
ment set up a royal commission 
“ to inquire into the control. 


management, and ownership of 
the newspaper and periodical press 
and news agencies.” A parlia- 
mentary debate which preceded 
the .setting up of this royal 
commission indicated that a 
desire existed, not merely to 
inquire into the ownership of 
newspapers (which in any case 
was known already) but to find 
means of curtailing their freedom 
to criticise government policy. 
Like the Star Chamber, which 
first instituted control of the 
press, the commission adopted the 
unusual procedure of hearing all 
evidence in camera. The practice 
was, however, changed after a 
short/ time and the evidence was 
published. This was fortunate in 
view of some of the unsubstantiated 
and reckless statements made in 
evidence by a few of the witnesses 
in their desire to produce a strong 
case against the press. 

The Modern Newspaper. The 
founding of the Daily Telegraph 
demonstrated the practicability 
of a national newspaper at Id. 
By the eighties it could claim 
“ the largest circulation in the 
world.” In 1896 Alfred Harms- 
worth, afterwards Lord Northcliffe, 
founded the Daily Mail at ^d., 
and its circulation soon shot up 
to near the million mark. Its 
treatment and presentation of 
news, as well as its editorial 
comment, were less ponderous 
than had hitherto been the case. 
If this led to the charge that the 
serious purpose of a newspaper 
was being sacrificed to entertain- 
ment (curiously enough, the same 
charge was made in the early 
17th century when newsletters 
gave place to newspapers), the 
Daily Mail continued to prosper 
and to provide a model w'hich 
other popular newspapers attemp- 
ted to follow. The Daily Express, 
founded in 1900 by Arthur Pearson 
and personally controlled by Lord 
Beaverbrook after the First Great 
War, and the Daily Mirror, founded 
by Lord Northcliff’e in 1903, suc- 
ceeded. The News Chronicle, which 
began as the Daily News, under 
the editorship for a brief while of 
Charles Dickens in 1845, and the 
Daily Herald, which was founded 
in 1912 and was taken over 
by the Labour movement in 
1923, became in time larare circula- 
tion newspapers. The provincial 
press underwent fewer changes 
than the national, but continued 
to exert proportionately greater 
influence. 

More even than the national 
dailies, the Sunday newspapers 
built up vast circulations. The 
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News of the AVorld, for instance, 
founded in 1843, attained _a 
circulation of over one million in 
1906, and forty years later had 
run its circulation up to ^ the 
staggering total of 74 milhons. 
The People, the Sunday Pictorial, 
the Sunday Express, the Sunday 
Empire News, and the Sunday 
Dispatch also came to have circu- 
lations running into millions. 

This vast extension of news- 
paper circulations which took 
place in the first three decades of 
the 20th century was^ made 
possible by inventions hke the 
rotary press and the linotype 
machine, which enabled large 
numbers of newspapers to be 
printed quickly ; and by a new 
process for making paper which 
greatly reduced its cost. At the 
.^me time, the operation of the 
Education Act of 1870 led to a 
great increase of literacy, and 
therefore in the potential news- 
paper-reading public. A demand 
for popular newspapers existed, 
and the means of satisfying this 
demand were made available. In 
the days of the Napoleonic wars a 
circulation of 4,000, such as that 
of the Morning Post, was con- 
sidered to be large, but news- 
papers in later years have conie 
to reckon their circulations in 
hundreds of thousands and then 
in millions. 

The News Agencies 

Another important factor in the 
development of the popular press 
has been the news agency. Though 
national newspapers pride them- 
selves on having their own exclu- 
sive home and foreign news 
services, they must also to a 
greater or smaller extent rely 
upon agencies like Reuters, found- 
ed by Julius Reuter in 1849, for 
foreign news, and the Press 
Association for home news. In 
1947 the control of Reuters by 
the Newspaper Proprietors’ Asso- 
ciation and the Press Association 
was extended to include repre- 
sentatives of the Australian and 
New Zealand press. 

After the Second Great War. 
The governing factor in the post- 
war circumstances of British news- 
papers was shortage of news- 
print. During the war itself 
rationing of available supplies wae 
organised by the Newspaper 
Supply Company, consisting of 
representatives of national and 
provincial newspapers, acting 
under the Paper Control. This 
arrangement prevented the normal 
play of competition between 
newspapers, and artificially stabil- 
ised their relative positions. Of 


the 13 London morning news- 
papers, two— The Times and_ the 
Daily Telegraph — sacrificed circu- 
lation to maintain, in the case of 
the Daily Telegraph, six, and of 
The Times, ten pages. ^ At the 
same time The Times increased 
its price from 2d. to 3d., and the 
Daily Telegraph from Id. to IJd. 
The other national newspapers 
maintained their price at Id., but 
reduced their size to four pages. 

Post-War Paper Shortage 
After the war the shortage of 
newsprint continued. Indeed, in 
consequence particularly of dollar 
difficulties in Canada, it tended 
to get worse. In 1947 the govern- 
ment, in order to make an 
economy of £2,000,000 in its 
dollar expenditure, further reduced 
purchases of newsprint, thereby 
preventing the maintenance of a 
temporary increase in size insti- 
tuted in the post-war period. 
Newspapers were forced to revert 
to their wartime size. If, in the 
artificial conditions imposed by 
war this did not prevent them 
from adequately fulfilling their 
proper function, in the conditions 
of peace they were seriously handi- 
capped. For instance, the proper 
reporting of parUamentary debates, 
so necessary in a democracy, was 
impossible. 

Certified statements of circula- 
tion indicate that m July, 1947, 
the Daily Express was leading all 
national dailies, with the Daily 
Mirror as a close runner-up, the 
Daily Herald and the Daily Mail 
running neck and neck for the 
third place. In the case of the 
two “ quality newspapers, the 
Daily Telegraph had a circulation 
of approximately a million, and 
The Times about 270,000. 

The shortage of newsprint 
effectively prevented any new 
newspaper enterprise. With the 
amalgamation of the Financial 
Times and the F^ancijil News 
national dailios were reduced from 
13 to 12. There continued to he 
nine Sunday and three evening 
newspapers. The provincial press 
consisted of 35 morning and 74 
evening newspapers, compared with 
45 and 88 respectively in 1921. 

In France and most of the 
countries of western Europe news- 
papers were even more restricted 
than in England, and in eastern 
Europe, as Russian influence 
spread, they sank into a position 
of mere organs of official propa- 
ganda and vituperation. In the 
United States, on the other hand, 
supphes of newsprint were suffi- 
cient for newspapers to maintain, 
and sometimes to increase, their 


pre-war size, and to permit of the 
production of massive Sundav 
supplements. 

Influence of Newspapers. If 
public education multiplied the 
numbers of those who could read 
newspapers, the extension of the 
franchise multiplied those who 
needed to read them. The Reform 
Act of 1832 coincided with a drive 
finally to abolish the stamp duties 
on newspapers, or “ tax on know- 
ledge,” as they were called. By 
the time universal adult suffrage 
was an accomplished fact, a 
national and provincial press 
catering for the newly enfran- 
chised was already in existence. 

The development of truly repre- 
sentative government, indeed, is 
invariably accompanied by, and 
requires, a corresponding develop- 
ment of new'spapers free to criticise, 
approve, and generally comment 
on, its operation. Wherever, as in 
the U.K. and the U.S.A., repre- 
sentative institutions authenti- 
cally function, there are free 
newspapers. Wherever, as in 
Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, and 
Soviet Russia, there is a dictator- 
ship, newspapers are controlled by 
the state and used by it to deceive 
and subjugate their readers. The 
first step a dictatorship takes is to 
establish control of newspapers ; 
the first indication that a dictator- 
ship has ended is that newspapers 
are relieved of government control 
and interference. 

Influence and Circulation 

Various attempts have been 
made by means of public opinion 
polls and other activities to esti- 
mate the influence of newspapers. 
The result of these researches has 
not been decisive or convincing. 
It is certain that the influence 
exerted by newspapers is not 
strictly proportionate to their 
circulation. No one would suggest, 
for instance, that the influence 
of the Daily Telegraph is one- 
eighth of that of the News of 
the World because such is the 
relation between their circula- 
tions. On the other hand, news- 
papers reaching a wide public do 
undoubtedly influence their read- 
ers. There are those who contend 
that this influence is less than 
might be supposed. They point 
out that although the greater 
number of U.S. newspapers op- 
posed President F. D. Roosevelt, 
he was four times triumphantly 
elected. None the less, it remains 
the case that dictatorial regimes 
cannot tolerate free newspapers. 
They, at least, believe in the 
influence of newspapers, as is 
demonstrated by the lengths to 
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nificent harbour and to its location 
at the mouth of the navigable 
Hudson river which, by means of 
its connexion with the New York 
state barge canal system, provides 
an outlet to the Atlantic for the 
wheat, coal, lumber, and heavy 
industrial products from the Great 
Lakes area and the Middle West. 
The harbour is well protected, open 
throughout the year, deep enough 
for the largest ships, and vast 
enough to accommodate the whole 
U.S. navy without much incon- 
venience to regular commercial 
vessels. Broadly considered, it in- 
cludes all the navigable waterways 
within a radius of 25 m. from the 
statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s I. in 
the Upper bay. It consists of 
771 m. of direct shore line on 
navigable water, about 578 m. of 
which are within the city proper. 
Narrowly considered, the actual 
harbour consists of the Lower bay, 
the Narrows, and the Upper bay, 
which provide a 17-m. channel 
from the ocean to the Battery, at 
the S. end of Manhattan I. Ships 
of all the world crowd the sea 
lanes in the world’s busiest port. 
The total tonnage of cargo which 
passes through the port each year 
is approx. 120,000,000. During the 
Second Great War, 60 p.c. of all 
the cargo shipped from the U.S.A. 
by water went through the water- 
ways and docks of New York. 

Communications and Industries 

Twelve railway systems termin- 
ate in New York, either at the two 
magnificent terminuses in the city 
itseK, Grand Central terminal and 
the Pennsylvania station, or at 
terminuses in New Jersey, across 
the Hudson. 

With the completion of the larger 
part of the New York international 
airport, formerly called Idlewild 
airport, in Queens, New York has 
become the world’s greatest inter- 
national air-traffic terminus. With 
the addition of the new airport 
facilities to those of La Guardia 
field, also in Queens, the city is 
able to receive and dispatch a 
total of 68,000,000 air travellers 
a year. Newark, formerly an 
important airport for commercial 
aviation, was closed in 1952 after 
three crashes (118 killed) on 
nearby Elizabeth. 

Virtually every commodity is 
processed or manufactured in some 
part of the metropolitan area and 
every industrial process is carried 
on. The New York industrial area, 
by far the country’s largest, has 
more manufacturing industry than 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
and St. Louis together : 75 p.c. of 
US. clothing is made here, virtually 


all women’s clothing being de- 
signed and made in New York. 

The area’s leading industries, in 
the order of value of the products, 

are : manufacture of women’s frocks; 

smelting and refining of non- 
ferrous metals ; manufacture of 
coats, costumes, and skirts ; manu- 
facture of bread and bakery 
products ; meat packing ; petro- 
leum refining ; manufacture of 
men’s suits and coats ; manufac- 
ture of motor vehicles, bodies, and 
parts ; publishing of periodicals ; 
and manufacture of fur coats and 
other garments and accessories. 

New York’s prestige was en- 
hanced by its acquisition of the 
status of a kind of world capital, 
with the setting up there in 1946 of 
the temporary H.Q. of the United 
Nations and the selection of a site 
in the mid-town section of the E. 
side of Manhattan as the perma- 
nent H.Q., which was duly opened 
in 1051. 

“ The World’s Largest ” 

The city has the world’s tallest 
buildings, having developed the 
skyscraper, invented in Chicago, in 
a way that has made it New York’s 
contribution to architecture and 
the symbol of her aspirations and 
achievements. It has the world’s 
largest office building (the R.C.A. 
budding in Rockefeller Centre), the 
largest indoor theatre (the Radio 
City music hall, which seats 6,200), 
the largest departmental store (R. 
H. Macy and Co.), and the world’s 
largest housing project (the Park- 
chester group of blocks of flats in 
the borough of the Bronx, con- 
structed by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. and accommodating 
45,000 people). Broadway, which 
zigzags the whole length of Man- 
hattan from the Battery to the N. 
boundary of the city, is 18 m. long. 

The city’s budget, which reached 
$1,000,000,000 (£250,000,000) in 
1947-48, is far larger than that of 
any of the 48 states of the U.S.A. or 
of any other city. New York sur- 
passes all other cities in the world 
in the size of its system of free 
education from six to 21 years of 
age, the elaborateness of its 
water-supply, and the number of 
its telephones, more than aU the 
telephones of France, or Canada, 
or Sweden, or the U.S.S.R. It has 
the largest police force in the 
world, and the largest municipally 
owned and operated transport 
system in the U.S.A. 

New York is the world’s great- 
est centre of Jewish pop., the 
Jewish element numbering about 
2,000,000. It is the world’s negro 
metropolis, with 500,000 negro 
residents, some 325,000 of them 


crowded into Harlem, on the upper 
West Side of Manhattan. It has 
rnore Italians than any city out- 
side Italy ; and it is the world’s 
third Irish city. The polyglot pop. 
includes representatives of every 
nationality, race, colour, and creed 
in the world. The foreign white 
population, Le. foreign-born and 
American- born of foreign or mixed 
parentage, is more than 4,000,000. 
The most important elements of 
this segment of the population are 
Itahan, Russian, German, Polish, 
Irish, and Austrian. 

Famous Skyline 

Comparatively few relics and 
historic sites have been spared in 
the city’s march to commercial 
supremacy, and even these go back 
at the most, only three centuries. 
The city has, however, a peculiar 
beauty of the 20th century, and its 
skyhne, seen from a trans- Atlantic 
liner in the bay, from Queens 
across the East river at night, 
from Brooklyn heights, or from 
the Staten I. ferry, is an unfor- 
gettable scene. 

Behind this coruscating facade 
there is much poverty, squalor, and 
ugliness. From 1933, however 
(notably during La Guardia’s 
mayoralty 1934^5), the city has 
enjoyed far-reaching socio-econo- 
mic as well as political reform and 
progress. With funds, provided 
chiefly by the federal govt.’s 
public- works projects instituted 
by President F. D. Roosevelt, 
La Guardia spurred the construc- 
tion of new bridges, parkways, 
tunnels, housing projects, hospitals, 
schools, and playgrounds. Out- 
standing among these achieve- 
ments were the several low-cost 
housing projects in all boroughs 
except Richmond, providing weU- 
ventilated, well-equipped flats at 
low rents for former tenement 
dwellers, and the parkways and 
drives, especially the W. side 
Express highway and the Henry 
Hudson parkway along the Hud- 
son, and the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
drive, formerly the East River 
drive, on the other side of Man- 
hattan I., which, besides easing the 
traffic problem, transformed the 
waterfronts on the E. and W. 
boundaries of the island. 

The city proper, which was con- 
sohdated in its present form on 
Jan. 1, 1898, consists of five 
boroughs, Manhattan, the Bronx, 
Brooldjm, Queens, and Richmond, 
of which only the Bronx is on the 
mainland. Brooklyn and Queens, 
separated from Manhattan I. by 
the East river, are on the E. end 
of Long I, The Bronx is N. of 
Manhattan, across the Harlem 
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river, and Richmond embraces 
Staten I., which is S.W. of Man- 
hattan, across the Upper bay. The 
five boroughs are co-terminous 
with counties of New York state, 
Manhattan being New York co., 
Brooklyn Kings co., the others 
having the borough names. 

To all intents and purposes, 
Manhattan I. is New York, the 
other boroughs being in varying 
degree its suburban residential 
satellites. There has bem an 
exodus to the comparatively rural 
outlying areas in recent years, but 
Manhattan retains the most 
fashionable residential sectors and 
its pop. of 1,960,101 (1950) was 
'iecond only to that of Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn (q.v.) was an indepen- 
dent city until 1898. The New 
York navy yard is there. 

The Bronx, fourth in pop. with 
1,451,277, is called the “ borough 
of universities.” Its institutions of 
higher lemming include divisions 
of New York University ; of 
Hunter college, the world’s largest 
women’s college ; and of Fordham 
University, a Jesuit institution. 

Queens, first in size (120*6 sq.m.) 
and third in pop. (1,550,849). in- 
cludes two international airports 
and Flushing Meadow park, where 
the New York world’s fair of 1939- 
40 was held, and the U.N. general 
assembly met (when sitting in 
N.Y.) until 1950. 

Although it is the third largest 
borough, Richmond had a pop. 
(1950) of only 191,555, which in- 
cludes the city’s highest percent- 
age (74 p.c.) of native residents. 

Manhattan I. is the heart of this 
sprawling metropolis. Thousands 
of suburban residents travel here 
daily to work from all parts of the 
metropolitan area. The transport 
facilities include 20 bridges, the 
most notable being the old Brook- 
lyn and the new Triborough 
bridges across the East river and 
the George Washington bridge 
across the Hudson, and 18 tunnels, 
including the Holland and Lincoln 
tunnels under the Hudson and the 
Queens-Midtown tunnel under the 
East river. The Brooklyn- Battery 
tunnel under the East river, which 
took 10 years to construct, was 
opened in 1950. It is 1 m. 279 yds. 
in length. 

There are tube trains under the 
Hudson, scheduled ferry crossings 
and, within the five boroughs, 
three city-owned underground 
rlys. or subways, trolley, and bus 
lines. The famous El (elevated 
rly.) was closed 1955. A uniform 
nickel fare (5 cents — in 1950, 4|^d.) 
for any distance travelled was 
charged by the subway 1904-48, 


when it was doubled, the subway 
having long been run at a loss. 

All trolleys and trams have been 
done away with on Manhattan I., 
where surface transport is by 
single-fare buses. The subway is 
woefully overcrowded ; other facil- 
ities for travel from E. to W. are 
also inadequate. 

Manhattan’s streets are laid out 
in the gridiron pattern usual in 
most U.S. cities, with numbered 
streets rumiing from E. to W., 
except in the extreme S. end and in 
Greenwich Village, where the pat- 
tern of named streets and oc- 
casional numbered ones is erratic. 
Most of the avenues, which run 
N. and S. from river to river, are 
numbered, although a few are let- 
tered and others, such as Park, 
Lexington, Madison, are named. 
Fifth avenue divides the island in- 
to its E. and W. sides, the street 
numbers beginning at Fifth 
avenue. The system of consecu- 
tively-numbered streets and aven- 
ues makes it easy to find the way 
in Manhattan. 

Manhattan from S. to N. 

A trip up Broadway from the 
Battery to the Bronx, with oc- 
casional side excursions to the E. 
or W., gives a glimpse of the im- 
mensely concentrated and varied 
life of Manhattan and of its most 
famous sights. At the Battery, so- 
called because the British built a 
fort there in 1693, is a pleasant park 
and the abandoned aquarium, a 
gloomy structure, to be supplanted 
by a new aquarium at Coney I., 
Brooklyn. The Whitehall district 
just N. includes not govt, build- 
ings, but the offices of steamship 
lines ; Bowling Green, where, 
legend says, Peter Minuit, director- 
general of New Netherland, pur- 
chased Manhattan in 1626 from the 
Indians for trinkets worth $24 ; 
the U.S. custom house, which 
houses the offices of the collector 
of customs of the port of New 
York and other federal agencies; 
and Fraunces tavern, one of the 
island’s hallowed landmarks, where 
George Washington bade farewell 
to his officers in 1783. On West 
street, bordering the Hudson, 
docks, sheds, and loaded lorries 
give evidence of the port’s cease- 
less activity. The city’s wholesale 
food markets are here. 

A little farther N. is the Wall 
street area, which is symbolised by 
the soaring skyscrapers which make 
canyons of the narrow streets. Sky- 
scrapers were erected here in the 
first place to satisfy the demand 
for office room in this strategic 
area and to take advantage of the 
island’s rock-ribbed foundation. 


The 950-ft,, 66-storey, 60 Wall 
Tower and the 927-ft., Vl-storey 
banlr of Manhattan buildincr are 
the thfrd and fourth highest Itruc- 
tures in the city, taller beino* thf' 
1,248-ft., 102-storey Empire State 
building at Fifth avenue and 34th 
street, and the 1,046-ft., 77-storev 
Chrysler building at Lexincrton 
avenue and 42nd street. Other 
landmarks are the New York 
stock exchange, the U.S. sub-trea- 
sury budding, where Washington 
took the oath as president of the 
U.S. A. in 1789, and Trinity church 
an incongruity amid the vast ex- 
panses of steel and stone, which 
became perhaps the wealthiest 
Protestant Episcopal church in the 
world and owner of a substantial 
parcel of lower Manhattan as a 
result of a land grant by Queen 
Anne in 1705. 

Farther N. is New York’s civic 
centre, dominated by the city hall, 
the third in the city’s history. An 
Italian Renaissance structure, set 
in a small park where the declara- 
tion of independence was read to 
the American army in 1 776, it was 
dedicated as the seat of city govt, 
in 1812. Overshadowing the city 
hall is the 40-storey municipal 
building, site of many municipal 
offices and of the city’s broadcast- 
ing station ; in the area are the 
U.S. court house, the state su- 
preme court building, the city’s 
new criminal courts building, and 
prison and police h.q. To the east, 
behind police h.q., is Chinatown, 
where 5,000 Chinese live and con- 
duct business, and where their 
children attend the Chinese school, 
which is part of the city’s system, 
and where they learn Chinese after 
regular classes. On the edge of 
Chinatown is the Bowery, a drab 
thoroughfare famous for the drink- 
sodden, down-and-out derelicts 
who frequent it. Somewhat to the 
N. and farther E. is the lower E. 
side, long notorious for the slums 
in which many of the city’s poor- 
est foreign- born residents are con- 
centrated. Housing projects have 
somewhat improved the area. 

Farther N. in the centre of the 
island is Washington square, one 
of the city’s few squares, where 
Fifth avenue begins, and Green- 
wich Village, which clings tena- 
ciously to its reputation as the 
Bohemian home of unsung artistic 
and literary genius. In the twen- 
ties and thirties, on the W. side, is 
New York’s vast wholesale cloth- 
ing industry. 

The area between 34th and 59th 
streets, embracing most of the E. 
and W. sides, is the heart of tho 
heart of New York, a concentra- 




I. Skyscrapers of Lower Manhattan, _ with the British 
liner Queen Mary passing Battery Point. 2. Chrysler 
bldg., 1,048 ft. (1929). 3. Manhattan Co. bldg., 927 it. 

(1929). 4. R.C.A. bldg., Rockefeller Center. 850 ft.. 

(1933)- 5 - Woolworth bldg,, 792 ft. (1913) ^ 

Bank Farmers Trust bldg., 686 ft. (1931). 7- Chanin 
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bide- 67s ft (1029). 8. Waldorf-Astoria hotel, 625 tt. 

(igli'l V Internatiotial bldj., Rockefeller Ceater, 
SI A ft (1933). 10. U.S. Court House, 585 R. (1936). 

II. Riverside Church (1930) ; the tower contains the, 
world’s largest carillon, Sit^ also Empire State Bide,., 
for picture of the world’s highest building. (1,248 ft.) 
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fcion of the best which the city has 
to offer in the theatre, music, other 
kinds of entertainment, and the 
purveying of luxury in all its 
forms. At 34th street and Fifth 
avenue are the first of the luxuiy 
departmental stores, while to the 
W. are the Pennsylvania station 
and the New York post office, both 
huge structures. 

Beginning at 42nd street on the 
W. side is the Times square dis- 
trict, of which the centre is New 
York’s Piccadilly, where crowds 
gather on New Year’s Eve and elec- 
tion night. The theatres are not on 
Broadway, but in the side streets 
just E. and W. of it. At Fifth 
avenue is the squat structure of the 
New York public library, in front 
of which are two seated stone lions. 
Just E. is the Grand Central dis- 
trict, dominated by the teiTninus. 
At the E. end of the island, border- 
ing on the East river, is the U.N. 
building, on the site purchased by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and pre- 
sented to the U.N. for the world 
organization’s h.q. {see picture 
opposite) ; it was formerly crowded 
^vith tenements, abattoirs, and 
garages. The upper E. side from 
the 50s to the 90s, notably Sutton 
and Beekman places and the mid- 
section of Park avenue, contains 
the city’s smartest houses and flats. 

Facing Fifth avenue, and ex- 
tending from 48th to 52nd streets 
and W. to the avenue of the Ameri- 
cas (formerly Sixth avenue) is 
Rockefeller centre (q.v.). Across 
Fifth avenue is S. Patrick’s cathe- 
dral, seat of the R.C. archdiocese 
of New York. 

Central park, the city’s largest, 
has an area of 840 acres and ex- 
tends 2^ m. from 59th street to 
noth street, the fringe of Harlem, 
and ^ m. from Fifth avenue to 
Central park W. It contains a zoo, 
much smaller than the city’s 
principal zoo in the Bronx. Near 
are the Metropolitan museum of art, 
contaming America’s most com- 
prehensive art collection, the Amer- 
ican museum of natural history, 
and the Hayden planetarium. 

On the E. end of the island, are 
the buildings of the Rockefeller 
institute for medical research, and 
the Striking group of 15 structures 
of the New York hospital and the 
Cornell university medical college. 
At the edge of Yorkville, the Ger- 
man section, is Carl Schurz park. 

At E. 96th street begins the 
three-square-mile expanse of the 
city’s largest and worst slum area, 
Harlem, where approx. 325,000 
negroes, 250,000 Puerto Ricans, 
Cubans, Mexicans, and other Latin 
Americans, and 250,000 Italians 


live, several families or as many as 
20 persons sharing one four- room 
flat. There are three sections, 
called negro, Spanish (a misnomer), 
and Italian Harlem, of which the 
last, only a square mile in area, is 
Manhattan’s most densely popu- 
lated section and the country’s 
largest Italian- American colony. 
Relieving the squalor of negro 
Harlem are the Harlem river 
houses, Manhattan’s first large- 
scale low-income housing project, 
constructed by the federal govt, in 
1937, another development fin- 
anced by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and the blocks of flats in the Sugar 
Hill section where negro celebrities 
— musicians, composers, writers, 
actors, and prize fighters — live in 
segregated affluence. 

At the W. extremity of Man- 
hattan I., Riverside drive is no 
longer a fashionable residential 
section, but it and the 11-m. Henry 
Hudson parkway along the Hud- 
son form one of the island’s most 
attractive highways. Crowning 
Momingside Heights and extending 
along Broadway between 116th 
and 120bh streets are the 69 build- 
ings which form the main portion 
of Columbia university. Also on 
Momingside Heights is the cathe- 
dral of S. John the Divine, seat of 
the Protestant Episcopal diocese 
of New York, begun before 1900 
and still unfinished after more 
than half a century. 

The notable smaller islands in 
the waters around Manhattan in- 
clude Bedloe’s, Ellis, and Governors 
Is. in the Upper bay and several in 
the East river. On Bedloe’s I. stands 
one of the first sights seen by pas- 
sengers arriving in New York, 
Bartholdi’s figure of Liberty En- 
lightening the World, universally 
called the statue of Liberty. Ellis T. 
is the h.q. of one of the nation’s 
22 immigration and naturalisation 
districts. Governors I., site of the 
“ pleasure house ” of the British 
colonial governors of New York, is 
the h.q. of the First army, with 
jurisdiction over New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and the New 
England states. On Welfare, 
Ward’s, Riker’s, and Randall’s 
Is. in the East river, which is 
actually not a river but a tidal 
strait or salt-water estuary, are 
hospitals, a model penitentiary, a 
large sewage-disposal plant, and 
the Triborough stadium, which 
accommodates 30,000 spectators. 

History of the City 

Manhattan I., where all that 
New York is most famous for is 
concentrated in 3P2 sq. m., was 
discovered by Henry Hudson, ex- 
ploring on behalf of the Dutch 


East India Co., in 1609. The first 
houses for white men were built 
two years later, and the settlement 
called New Amsterdam, was incor- 
porated as a city in 1653, when its 
pop. was about 800. 

After more than half a centurv 
of Dutch rule, the city was cap- 
tured by the English in 1664 ami 
was included in the grant of all the 
Dutch land in America which 
Charles II gave to his brother 
James, then duke of York. It 
was in honour of James that the 
city was then renamed as New 
York. In 1673, the Dutch recap- 
tured it, but 15 months later, New 
Netherland, including the city, was 
ceded to the English. In 1686, the 
first charter was granted and the 
first newspaper was founded in 1725. 
During the revolution, the city was 
talmn by the British in 1776 and 
the Americans did not regain con- 
trol of New York below Uth street 
until 1783. In 1784, Governor 
George Clinton appointed James 
Duane as the first mayor of the 
independent American city. 

New Y^ork was the capital of the 
U.fs.A. from 1785 to 1790 ; in the 
latter year, the pop. was 33,131 
and the city limits were the Bat- 
tery and the S. boundary of City 
Hall park. It was the capital of 
the state until 1797. 

Administration of the C3ity 

The city govt, is vested in 
elected officials, headed by the 
mayor, who is administrator and 
policy-maker, members of the city 
council, which is the legislative 
body, and members of the board of 
estimate, who include, besides the 
mayor, the comptroller, the presi- 
dent of the council, and the five 
borough presidents. Judges of the 
higher courts arc elected, others 
are appointed by the mayor. 

Two of the city’s daily news- 
papers which influence national 
opinion and reflect American 
opinion internationally are the New 
N'ork Times and the New York 
Herald Tribune {qq.v.). The latter 
has a European edition, published 
in Paris. The Now York Daily 
News, an isolationist “ tabloid,” 
has the largest circulation of any 
U.S. newspaper. 

The city’s recreational facilities 
include 20,300 acres of parks, com- 
prising 10 p.c. of the city’s area 
and of its assessed valuation ; 65 
m. of landscaped parkways which 
have no intersections and are re- 
stricted to pleasure vehicles, and 
several beautifully-designed and 
well-kept beaches, notably Jones 
beach on Long I., with which the 
famous Coney I., in Brooklyn, does 
not boar comparison. 
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1. Air view of the north central part of Manhattan, 
showing Central Park, Hudson River, George Washing- 
ton bridge. 2. Mam concourse of Grand Central rly. 
terminal. 3. Fifth Avenue. 4. Riverside Drive 
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5. Wall Street “ canyon ” with Trinity Church ; on 
right, a statue of Washington stands over the spot 
where he took oath as president. 6.^ United Nations 
secretariat and assembly hall. 7. Stock Exchange 
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New York Bay. Inlet on the 
Atlantic coast of the U.S.A, It 
eomprises the upper and lower 
hays, connected by a channel 
( -ailed The Narrows. The upper 
bay lies at the mouth of the 
Nudson river, and on its shores 
is 'the city of New York. It is 
joined to Newark bay by a 
channel called Kill Van Knll. 
The lower and larger bay separ- 
ates Long and Staten islands from 
the mainland of New Jersey. 

New Yorker, The. Satirical 
and literary U.S. weekly maga- 
zine. First issued in Feb., 1925. 
it was edited by Harold Wallace 
Foss (J 892 -1051), chief owner. The 
laconic style of New Yorker con- 
tributors reflected from the first 
the disillusionment with war 
which prevailed in the 1920s : the 
style has been maintained, witJi 
frank enjoyment of American 
prosperity added. The New 
Yorker style of pictorial joke, chai‘- 
acterised by a minimum of wTitten 
explanation and the concentration 
of attention on the joke at the 
expense of visual accuracy, re- 
volutionised comic art on both 
sides'^df the Atlantic, 

New York Herald Tribune, 
The. American daiW and Sunday 
morning newspaper which resulted 
from the merger, in 1924, of the 
New York Tribiine, established by 
Horace Greeley, April 3. 1841, and 
the New York Herald, started by 
James Gordon Bennett, May 6, 
1835. Greeley was succeeded as 
chief proprietor and editor of the 
Tribune by Whitelaw Reid, who 
iiad been a war correspondent 
during the Civil War and U.S. 
minister to France and Great 
Britain. His son, Ogden Reid 
(1882-1947), effected the merger 
w'ith the Herald. The Reid fixmily 
combined the technical progres- 
siveness of the Tribune wuth the 
enterprise of the Herald, which 
secured an exclusive account of 
Gettysburg in 1 863 and sent 
Stanley in 1869 to find Living- 
stone. In editorial policy the 
paper preserves a conservative 
Republican stand on domestic 
affairs but is progressive in its 
international outlook. Thus it 
opposed President F. D. Roose- 
velt’s New Deal, and advocated 
all-out aid to Great Britain long 
before Pearl Harbour. After the 
liberation of Paris, 1944, it revived 
its European edition, founded by 
Bennett in 1S87 and known as the 
Paris Herald. The offices are at 
230, West 41st street. 

New York State Barge Canal. 
Largest artificial waterway in the 
U.S.A. From Buffalo on Lake 


Erie to Troy on the Hudson river, 
it is 352 m. in length, to which its 
Oswego, Cayuga-Seneca, and other 
tributaries add another 1 73 m. It 
is served by 57 locks, and minimum 
depth is 12 ft. Opened in 1918, 
supplanting an earlier system, the 
canal enable.s cargoes to travel 
from New York to remote ports 
on the Great I.iakes without 
transhipment. Modernisation re- 
quired the abandonment of part 
of the old Erie Canal, which was 
the principal unit in the system, 
and the canalisation of the 
Oneida, Osxvego, Mohawfle, and 
Huron rivers, whose levels were 
altered and dammed at a cost of 
£30,000,000. Its great mass of 
commerce, flowing both inward 
and outwards, con.sists largoh- of 
petroleum, lumber, wlieat, .nid 
molasses; lake carriers take coal, 
iron, motor cars, and grain to 
ocean ports. Total canal tonnage 
exceeds 4,000,000 tons a year. 

New York Times, The. Amei-i- 
ean Independent Democratic daily 
and Sunday morning newspaper, 
established by H. J. Raymond (a 
(brraor member of the editorial 
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Staff of the New York Tribune) 
Sept. 18, 1851. Adolph Ochs wn. 
owner from 1896 until his death 
m 1935, whereupon his son-in- 
law A. H. Sulzberger succeeded 
Jhe papei- publishes, as part of iti 
Sunday edition, a notable literarv 
supplement and Times Magazine 
Its motto is : “ All the news thaths 
fit to print.” Its offices are at 
229, West 43rd street. For its 
objective reporting the paper 
stands in esteem above all others 
in the city except the New York 
Herald iribune, and exercises 
more influence than is suggested 
by its Sunday sales of one million. 

New York University. Edu- 
cational institution of the U.S.A. 
Its work is carried on partly* m 
in Washington Sq. 
partly in newer halls and lecture 
rooms on University Heights in 
the Bronx. Founded in 1831 and 
jirivately endowed, it is the second 
largest educational institution in 
the U.S.A. The teaching stall 
exceeds 3,800 for some 35,000 
students, its Hall of Fame, witli 
statues ot noted .Americans, over 
looks the city. 


NEW ZEALAND: A BRITISH COUNTRY 

This Encyclopedia contains articles on Auckland; Dunedin; 
Rotorua ; Welliny^ton ; and other places and physical features 
of note in :Vca’ Zealand, Sec the hioetrapiiics of Low, David; 
Mansfield, Katherine ; Seddon ; and other Kenv Zealanders * 

also Geyser 
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New Zealand (Maori ’Ao Tea 
Roa, the long white cloud) is a 
country of the British Common- 
wealth of Na- 
tions. It is about 

l, 200 m. E. of 
Australia, 6,000 

m. W. of S. 
America, and 
1,600 m. N. of 
the Antarctic 
continent, and 
consists of North 
Island (original- 
ly called New Ulster), South (or 
Middle) Island (originally called 
New Munster), Stewart "L, and 
many small islands in the neigh- 
bouring seas, of which the Auck- 
land Is., Three Kings, Solander, 
Snares, Antipodes, and Bounty 
are uninhabited ; the Kermadec 
and Campbell islands have manned 
weather stations ; Chatham, Cook, 
Niue, and Tokelau are populated 
(21,683 people in 1951). Totalarea 
103,930 sq. m. Pop. (1951), exclud- 
ing Chatham, Cook, Niue, and Tok- 
elau, 1,939,472, of whom 115,676 
were Maoris. The largest towns 
are Wellington, the capital ; Auck- 
land, Christchurch, and Dunedin. 
New Zealand also administers 


Western Samoa under U.N. trus- 
teeship {see Samoa). 

Physically the islands of N.Z. 
form part of the great festoon of 
islands which l)egins at New 
Guinea, ends at Antipodes I., and 
includes New Caledonia. They 
arc separated by the deep Tasman 
sea from the E. coast of Australia. 

South Island (area, with ad- 
jacent islets, 8,003 sq. m.) consists 
of a great mt. range, the Southern 
Alps, w'hich includes alpine lakes, 
glaciers, and snowfields. Mt. 
Cook (Maori Aorangi, sky piercer) 
is 12,349 ft. ; 17 other peaks 

are more than 10,000 ft. The 
w'estern slopes of these mbs. 
almost reach the shore, and are 
clothed with mighty fern forests ; 
in the south are fiords, of which 
Milford sound is the best know'n. 
The eastern slopes descend some- 
wffiat more gradually into the 
Canterbury Plains. 

North Island (area, with ad- 
jacent islets, 44,281 sq. m.) con- 
sists of a highland reaching horn 
Mt. Egmont in the S.W. to East 
Cape in the N.E., and two penin- 
sulas — one a lowland stretching 
to the north-west to terminate 
in Cape Maria van Diemen, the 
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the kauri of the 
N., which reaches 
a height of more 
than 200 ft., the 
rimii, and similar 
ti-ees are due to the 
lieavy rains ; the 
beeches of SJ. are 
a mountain type ; 
New Zealand flax 
or phormium is a 
characteristic 
swamp growth. The 
only native grasses 
are tussock gi'asses ; 
the turf grasses 
have all been intro- 
duced, cliiefly from 
English seed. 

The dominant in- 
dustry is sheep 
rearing ; parts of 
N.T. in the WelHng- 
ton peninsula have 
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New Zealand. Map oi the British Dominion, 
S.E. of Australia, in the S. Pacific Ocean 


roads. N.Z. has more 
motor vehicles m propor- 
tion to its pop. than any 
other country except 
Canada and the U.S.A. 
There are also air services, 
both internal and external, 
for passengers and fi;ei^t. 
In ]9o5 the principal 
exports in order of value 
were wool, butter, frozen 


other mountainous and reaching 
Cook Strait. None of the mountain 
ranges is related to the Southern 
Alps ; the Ruahine and Tararua 
ranges of the S.E. peninsula are, 
however, related to the Kaikouras 
ranges in the N.E. of South Island. 

The Rotorua district is world- 
famous for its hot springs, geysers, 
and sinter terra ces, where the Maoris 
cook potatoes by dipping them in 
the boiling springs. Of the volcan- 
oes, snow-capped Ruapehu, 9,175 
ft., with at its summit a (Tater lake 
of warm water, which l:)oils and is 
heaved into the air and splashes 
the surrounding ice cliffs, and 
Ngaiiruhoe, 7,515 ft., arc active ; 
Tongariro, 6,140 ft., is quiescent ; 
Mt. Egmont, 8,260 ft., extinct ; 
Whakaari, White Island, in the 
bay of Plenty, is active. Lake 
Taupo, 238 sq. m. in extent, is 
the largest lake in North Island ; 
Wakatipu, 112 sq. m., and Te 
Anau, 132 sq. m., are the largest 
of the predominantly alpine lakes 
of South Island. In South Island 
also New Zealand possesses a 
glacial system of some magnitude. 
Of the glaciers Tasman, 18 m. 
long, is reputed to be the largest 
glacier outside the Polar region : 
Murchison, 11 m. long, is next in 
size. The Waikato and Wangan\ii 
m N.I., and Clutba, Taieri. and 
Mataura in S.I. are the chief 
livers. Few of N.Z.’s rivers are 
navigable : they are swiftly flow- 
ing and the issue into the sea of 
most of them is obstructed by 
formidable bars. 

The climate is equable and pro- 
vides probably the best example in 
the world of the insular type. 
There is an average of about 2,000 
hrs. of sunshine a year, c. 600 hrs. 
more than in Great Britain. N.I. 
IS warmer than S.I. : at Auck- 
land the mean temps, of the 
\varmest and coldest months arc' 
66“^ F. and 52° F. : at Dunedin 
59° F. and 43° F. The rains are 
sufficient ; in N.I. they exceed 
35 ins. everywhere, in S.L the 
coast is very wet, over 100 ins. 
annually at Hokitika, and the E. 
plains arc dry, the Canterbury 
Plains having less than 30 ins. 
The indigenous animals include 
two Idnds of bat, the only land 
mammals ; kiwis, penguins, and 
other birds which cannot fly, keas, 
cormorants ; lizards, butterflies, 
and moths. Europeans intro- 
duced the farm and domestic 
animals ; deer, trout, pheasants, 
and quail ; rabbits, stoats, and 
weasels, which became a scourge. 

The flora is essentially of the 
forest type ; the tree ferns of 
Westland grow in great profusion ; 


more sheep per sq. m. than any 
equivalent area in the wmrld. At. 
first meat was only a by-product ; 
but wffien research in N.Z. produced 
refrigerating experiments and at 
last a satisfactory method was 
evolved for refrigerated steamships. 
Canterbury lamb became a highly 
important export. Dairy farming 
with its products, butter and 
cheese, is of great importance, 
especially to Great Britain, New 
Zealand’s best customer, which 
buys much of its food from N.Z. 
Crops of wheat, oats, and barley 
arc grown for local consumption. 
Kauri gum is dug in the Auckland 
pen., phormium is gathered from 
both wild and cultivated plants, 
timber is cut from the forests. 
Coal is mined chiefly on the W. 
toast of S.I. In the valley of the 
Clutha, alluvia] gold is dredged ; 
New Zealanders were the pioneers 
in constructing dredgers suitable 
for such work. 

An efficient rly. system connects 
the chief towns. It is supple- 
mented by a coastal steamer 
service, and a system of good 


lamb, cheese, frozen beef, sausage 
casings, tallow. The total value of 
the exports in 1955 was just under 
£NZ260,000,000, of which 65 p.c. 
went to Great Britain, about 6 p.c. 
to other' comitnes of the Common - 
w'ealth, about 6 p.c. to France, 
and about 6 p.c. to the U.S.S.R. 
The total value of imports in 1955 
was £NZ25 1,1 60,662, the chief 
imports being textiles, clothing, 
hoots and shoes ; motor vehicles, 
petrol, and petroleum products ; 
electrical and other machinery ; 
metal goods ; wheat, sugar, tea, 
alcoholic drinks, and fruit. (£100 
stcrlin g in 1 957 equalled £NZ 1 00 . ) 

Constitution-. New Zeaknd, 
officially a colony from 1840 to 
1907, is an independent, self- 
governing member of the British 
Commonwealth of nations with 
high commissioners in London, 
Canberra, and Ottawa, and an 
ambassador in Washington. N.Z, 
is governed by a gov.-gen., the 
personal representative of the sove- 
reign, but is in no way subject to 
the British govt. The N.Z. pari, 
sysfem was modelled on that of the 
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U.K. with, upper and lower house ; 
but the legislative council (upper 
house) of 42, nominated by the 
gov,‘gen. for seven years, abolished 
itself in 1^50 as from Jan. 1. 1951, 
by 26 votes to 16. The house of 
representatives, wliich continued 
as before, consists of 80 members 
(four of them Maoris elected by 
Maoris), who are elected for three 
years. Representatives are paid 
(as also were the members of the 
former legislative council). Every 
jrdult not an alien has, subject to a 
residence qualihcation, one vote : 
women were enfranchised in 1893. 
made elegible to stand for election 
as representatives in 1919. There arc 
two parties. Labour and isTational. 

Social Legislation. N.Z. 
established a Public Trust office 
in 1872, and three years earlier a 
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New Zealand. Map showing the distribution of resources 
and products throughout the Dominion 


government annuities and life 
insurance office. Mental hospitals 
are government institutions, and 
most other hospitals are subsidised. 
Labour legislation began vdth the 
Employment of Females Act of 
1873, which established an 8-hr. 
day for women. Since 1891 all fac- 
tory labour has been controlled, 
sweated labour abolished, and 
minimum wages determined. In 
addition a system of industrial cou- 
ciUation and arbitration has been 
developed. 

Richard Seddon, prime minister 
1893-1906, introduced old age 
pensions in 1898 ; superannuation 
for police, rly. servants, teachers ; 


compulsory purchase of land foi- 
settlement ; Advances to Settler.s 
Act ; state fire and accident in- 
surajice, and state control of water 
power. The Labour party, which 
held office 1935-49, introduced 
neov measures of state control and 
revised old ones. The state owns 
and runs rlys. and air lines, and 
some of tiie coalmines, forests, 
sawnnills, and tourist resort.^. Tlic 
state-owned Reserve Bank gives 
effect to the financial policies of 
the govt. The Social Secnrity Act 
1938 provided health insurance and 
coordinated and improved existing 
pensions legislation, ddie scicial 
seemity system was still further 
advanced in 1945. The money foi- 
the system is found by a tax on all 
wages, salaries, and other incomes, 
including company incomes. 

Historw New 
Zealand was dis- 
covei'ed by Tas- 
man in 1642 ; he 
II a m e d Cape 
Maria van Die- 
men after the 
wife of his patron 
Anton van Die- 
man, the gover- 
nor-general of the 
Netherlands In- 
dies. The next 
European visitor 
was Capt. ( look, 
who came in 1769 
1773, and 1777. 
British, French, 
and Spanish ships 
arrivedduringthe 
next 20 years. In 
1815 the first mis- 
sion -was estab- 
lished m the bay 
of Islands. The 
first attempt at 
(•olonisation w^as 
made in 1 825, 
but failed. In 
1840 AVcllington 
w'as founded, and 
( 'a p t . Hobson 
signed the treaty of A\’’aitaiigi w'ith 
the Maoris. Other settlements, 
Auckland, Nelson, etc*., followed 
during the next decade. At first a 
dependency of New South Wales, 
New Zealand in 1 853 became a self- 
governing colony. 

The most important event's in 
N.Z.’s history w'ere the Maori Wars 
(q-v.) ; the discovery of gold, 1 867 ; 
the invention of refrigeration ; and 
the part the country played in the 
tW'O Great Wars. 

During the First Great War the 
Dominion furnished 91,914 volun- 
teer troops and 32,270 conscript 
troops. In Aug., 1914, a New 
Zealand force, acting in conjunc- 


tion with British and Australian 
warships, seized German Samoa. 
w*hich w’as garrisoned thi'onghout 
the w'ar liy New Zealand troops. 
Later, New* Zealanders helped to 
defend the Suez canal. A force 
w’cnt to (billipoli, April, 1915, and 
with the Australians — the combin- 
ed force knowm as the Anzacs— 
took part in the landing at Anzae 
Gove and subsequent operations. 

In the Second Great War, 
New' Zealand declared w'ar against 
Germany a few* minutes after 
the G.K. It sent some 135,000 
men overseas, and they suffered 
over 30,000 c'asualties (10,000 
killed, 19,000 w'ounded, liesides 
missing). The New Zealand arni- 
oiiretl div. did magnificent service 
iiiN. Africa and m Italy (,src [tal\' : 
Gampaign in, 1943 45; Xoidh 
Africa Gampaign), 

Edltoation. The first schools 
w'cre mission schools, and the 
first pupils Maoris. Until 1876 
education w’as a provincial eon- 
cern and most schools w'ere de- 
nominational. The Education Act 
of 1877 provid(4 that education 
should be free, secular, and com- 
pulsoiy, the simplest form of 
Bible reading being banned as 
purely Protestant. At three a 
child may enter a free kinder- 
garten. At five he (or she) may 
hoeome a pupil at a coeducational 
state primary si'hool in which 
there are free dental service, free 
milk (laiKq and apples in season. 
Attendance at school is compul- 
sory between seven and 15. There- 
after the pupil may go to a second- 
ary Rcdiool and then to the uni- 
versity. Tlie University of N.Z. 
consists of Otago University at 
Dunedin and Ibiiversity colleges at 
Auckland, Wellington, and Christ- 
church ; t here are agricultural col- 
leges at Palmerston North and Lin- 
coln, near Christchurch. There arc 
a few private fee-charging schools 
w'here religious instruction may 
he provided. The tendency of 
many of N.Z.’s best children to 
go overseas and stay there, even 
wdicn suitable vacancies are avail- 
able in N.Z., causes some concern. 

The Press and Letters. There 
are more than 40 daily papers in 
New Zealand, of w'hich the New 
Zealand Herald, Auckland, has the 
largest circulation. The Auckland 
8tar, a lively evening paper, the 
Wellington Dominion, the Welling- 
ton Evening Post, the Christchurch 
Press, and Die Otago Daily Times 
also have largo and influential 
circulations. Of the w'eekly press, 
the Auckland Weekly News and 
the Freelance have position and 
prestige. The Listener is an 
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excellent broadcasting paper ; and 
(he Xati(aial Revie^^ combines 
finance and culture. 

Katherine Mansfield is the mosi 
distinguished of N.Z.’s writers, and 
N.Z. is the scene of her best 
stories. She is the interpreter ot 
that transitional period in the life 
of Wellington when it developed 
from a small toTVTi to a big city. 
William Pember Reeves combined 
official duties hi London with 
authorship. His best kno\ni work. 
The Long White Cloud, is one of the 
most charming and authoritative 
historical works in Empire litera- 
ture. Jessie Mackay, strong suppor- 
ter of women’s lights, was a poet- 
ess of merit. Opportunities for 
publication are, however, rather 
limited, and so, as m so many 
other walks of life, the best writers 
have exercised their craft overseas. 

Despite the tact that N.Z. land- 
scapes are unsurpassed, there is no 
distinctive school of painting. 
The best knowm artist N.Z. has 
produced is David Low, the car- 
toonist. In music N.Z. has pro- 
duced such able performers as 
Rosma Buckman and Oscar Nat- 
zka, singers, Colin Horsley, pianist, 
Douglas Lilburn, composer, and 
Warwick Braithwaitc, conductor. 
A national symphony orchestra 
was formed in 1946. 

The Maoris. The Maoris, who 
origmally came from Polynesia, 
were in N.Z. hundreds of years 
before tlie whites arrived. They 
were fighters and cannibals with 
the reputation of being the wildest 
and most intractabk^ y)eople known. 
This re[)utation M'as a i)rime 
factor in deterring wdiitcs from 
visiting N.Z, Cook set an ex- 
ample by his (judged by the 
standards of the times) humane 
treatment of the (Maoris. But 
many whalers and other trading 
adventurers were not .so en- 
lightened. It gradually came to be 
recognized that the Maoris w'cre 
quick to react Xo the treatment 
they received. If consideration was 
shown them, they were apprecia- 
tive, peaceful, and tractable. If 
they wx'rc treated harshly, they 
exacted a terrible revenge, slaying 
and eating their oyiprcs.sors. 

By the treaty of Waitangi, Feb. 
B, 1840, the chiefs of N.Z. ccderl to 
Queen \'ictoria all their rights and 
powers of sovereignty and in 
return were proini.sed undisturbed 
possession of their lands and other 
projierly. The treaty, noble in 
coneeptioii, pioved unworkable, in 
view ot while iin migration, and 
led to much hostility between the 
tvvo peoples, and three wars, 1845 - 
IT. 1860 BR 1864-72. 



The man most responsible foi 
the present good relatioms between 
Maoris and wffiites was Sir George 
Grey, who was governor in 1846 
and again in 1861-70, and from 
1877 to 1884 premier of N.Z. He 
laboured to advance the status 
of the Maoris and to strengthen 
friendly relations between them 
and the whites, and laid the found- 
ations of the mutual respect 
which the two peoples accj aired 
for each other. 

Bibliography. The Long Whito 
Cloud, W. Pember Reeves, 1898 ; 
Government in New Zealand, L. 0. 
Webb, 1940 ; Medicine and Health 
in New Zealand, G. D. Robb, 1940 ; 
Plants of New Zealand, Laing and 
Blackwell, 1940 ; The Maori People 
of Today, I. L. G. Sutherland, 1940 ; 
Educating New Zealand, A. E. 
Campbell, 1941 ; The Farmer in 
New' Zealand, Alley and HaU, 1941 ; 
New' Zealand Now, O. Duff, 1941 
The Dairy Industry in New Zealand, 
W. H. Hamilton, 1944 ; Soil 
Erosion in New Zealand, K. B. 
Cumberland, 1944; New Zealand 
and the Statute of Westminstcu-, 
J. C. Beaglehole, 1944; A Book of 
Now Zealand Verse, T. A. Curnow 
1945 ; This New Zealand, F. L. W 
Woocl, 1946; Notable New' Zealand 
Statesmen, G. H. Scholefield, 1946 ; 
Industrial Relations in New Zea- 
land, A. E. C. Hare, 1946 : New 
Zealand After Five Wars, A J 
HaiTop, 1947. 

New Zealand^ Baxk of. In- 
stitution established by Act of the 
N.Z. parliament in 1861. Nearly 
all the cajiital stock is held by the 
government, to which the institu- 
tion acts as banker. There are 
over 250 branches in New' Zea- 
land, Australia, and the Pacific 
islands. The head office is at 
Wellington, and the London office 
at 1, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 

New Zealand, University of. 
State university of the dominion. 
An examining body only, it was 
founded in 1870. It consists of 
tlic university- of Otago at Dune- 
din ; Canterbury College at Christ- 
church ; Auckland university col- 


NEXT F RIEND 

lege ; and Victoria universitv 
college at Wellington, where are 
the headquarters. For agricul- 
tural students there are Lincohi 
College at Canterbury, and Massey 
Agricultural College at Palmer- 
ston North. The agent is ad- 
dressed c/o High Commissioner for 
New Zealand, 415, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C.2, 

New Zealand Flax {Phormium 
tenax). Perennial herb of the family 
Liliaceac, native of New' Zealand. 
The sw'ord-shaped leathery leaves 
arc 3 to 6 ft. in length, arranged 
in tw'o ranks, the older leaves 
clasping the younger at their base. 
^yhen old they split afHhc tip. 
The flow-er-stem is about 15 ft, 
high, branched above, the branches 
supporting the curved, tubular, 
red or yellow flowers. The leaves 
yield beautiful and strong fibres, 
w'hich Capt. Cook found served 
the natives for a variety of pui'- 
poses — clothing, nets, twine, etc, — 
but the presence of gum in the 
leaves, difficult to remove, has 
made preparation for export much 
too costly. 

New Zealand Spinach or New 

Zealand Ice-Plant {Tciragonia 
expansa). Fleshy herb of the 



New Zealand Spinach, Branches 
with loliagc and flowers 


family Aizoaceae. It is widely dis- 
tributed in the S. houiis[>here. It 
is more or less prostrate, witli 
alternate oval, fleshy leaves, and 
inconspicuous, imperfect yellow 
flow'ers. It is frequeatlv grpwn in 
Europe as a substitute lor real 
spinach (Spinacia oleracea). 

Next Friend. In English law, 
a dult person who lends liis name to 
a legal proceeding brought by or 
on behalf of an infant or lunatic. 
The action is entitled “ A. B. (an 
infant) by C, D. his next friend.” 
The next friend need not be anv 

t/ 

relation of the infant ; and before 
his name can be used, he must 
sign a consent for that purpose. 
If the infant plaintiff loses with 
costs, the next friend is liable to 
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NIAGARA FALLS 



Niftirara F^ls The world-famous sight on the Niagara river, N. America, seen from the Canadian side. On the left is 
KmeciwnFall orthe north side o£ the river, to the right the Horseshoe, or Canadian FaU, on the south side. 

Dividing the two is the thickly wooded Goat Island, a New York State park 


the defendant for these costs, 
though as a rule these ai'6 allowed 
iam out of the infant s estate. 
See Insanity. 

Ney, Michel (1769-1815). 

A Fi-ench soldier. Born Jan. 10, 
1769,' ^ Saarlouis, he was the son 

of a cooper. 

J oiuing the 
army in the 
ranks in 1788, 
he rose rapidly 
during the 
Revolutionary 
wars, and by 
1796 had be- 
come a briga- 
dier-general. 
The capture of 
Mannheim i n 
1799 added to 
his reputation, 
and in 1804 he was created a mar- 
shal, having fought at Hohen- 
linden and other battles against 
the Austrians, and conducted a 
diplomatic mission to Switzerland, 
His storming of the entrench- 
ments at Elchingen in 1805 
brought a dukedOfh, and he dis- 
tinguished himself at Jena, Eylau, 
and Friedland. 

Sent to Spain in 1808, Ney re- 
turned from the Peninsula in 1812, 
having quarrelled with Massena, 
mrder whom he had been called 
Upon to serve in the invasion of 
Portugal. His victory at Boro- 
dino in the Russian campaign in 



1812 brought him the title of 
prince of Moskova, and to him is 
due the credit of saving the rem- 
nants of the French army in the 
retreat. In 1813 he fought at 
Liitzen, Bautzen, and Leipzig, but 
he made Ills peace with the Bour- 
bon regime in 1814. When Napo- 
leon retmuicd from Elba, Ney was 
sent to oppose him, but he 
deserted with his army to his old 
master, fought a drawn battle 
with IVellington at Quatrc Bras, 
and tw'o days later, as one of 
Napoleon’s favourites, commanded 
the centre at Waterloo. For his de- 
sertion he was sentenced to death 
and shot in Pans, Dec. 7, 1815. 
Consult Lives, L. Blythe, 1937 ; 
P. Compton, 1937 ; The Trial of 
Marshal Ney, H. Kurtz, 1957. 

Ngami. Lake in the N.W. of 
the Bechuaiialand Protectorate. 
It was discovered by Livingstone 
in 1849. Luring recent years it 
seems to have been drying up, 
and the Okovango river which 
foi-merly discharged into it no 
longer does so. It has been pro- 
posed to divert rivers into the lake 
so as to make it into a reservoir 
for in'igation purposes. 

Niagara. Town and tourist 
rcsoi't of Ontario, Canada. It 
stands on the Canadian side of the 
Niagara river, where it falls into 
Lake Ontario. It is 15 m. below^ 
the Falls, and is sometimes called 
Niagara-on-the-Lake. Known as 


New’ark, it was burned down by 
U.S. troops, Lee. 10, 1813, and 
was the first capital of Upper 
Canada. Pop. M951 ) 2,108. 

On the opposite (U.S.A.) side 
of the river is Fort Niagara. 
Here Hennepin and Lamotr land- 
ed, Lee. 6, 1678. The French 
maintdined a fort until it was 
taken by the British luider Sir 
W. Johnson in 1759. It was an 
important point during the War uf 
Independence, as it was iii the war 
of 1812-14, by wdiich time it had 
become the property of the U.S.A. 
On Lee. 29, 1813, a British force 
took it, but it W'-as restored to the 
Americans. The magazine and 
other old buildings remain. 

Niagara Falls. Famous falls 
on the lower portion of the 
Niagara river, N. America, The 
riv'cr, which is 33 m. long, separ- 
ates in part the prov. of Ontario, 
Canada, from the state of New 
York, U.S.A., and flows from 
Lake Erie to Lake Ontario. Lui’- 
ing its course it makes a total 
descent of about 326 ft., 50 ft- 
being in the rapids above, and 
111 ft. in those below, the Falls. 
The river is interspersed with is- 
lands, Grand Island being ahoiit 
27 sq. m. in area. About 4 m. 
lower dowm the river is precipi- 
tated over a great limestone ledge. 

The cataract is divided into two 
by Goat Island, the American 
FaU, on the N. side, being some 
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1.080 ft. wide and 167 ft. high, and 
the Horseshoe or Canadian Fall, 
on the S. side, 2,600 ft. across and 
15S ft. high. The depth of water 
at the crest of the former is 10 ft., 
and of the latter 20 ft. The 
volume of water sweeping over 
both cataracts is computed at 
900,000,000 cu. ft. per hour. The 
Rpectacle is illuminated by huge 
lamps. Below the descent the 
river plunges through a deep and 
narrow chasm to Lewiston, 7 m. 
distant. The walls of this ravine 
lie from 200 to 400 yds. apart, and 
rise sheer to a height of from 80 
to 100 yds. About 2 m. below 
the Falls is the whirlpool. 

The river is crossed by three 
bridges below the Falls, a suspen- 



Niagara Falls. Plan showing the 
position of the Falls and the adjacent 
Canadian and American shores 


sion bridge for pedestrians and 
carriages a little distance below 
the cataract, and two railway 
bridges about 2 m. farther down. 
A cable car carries passengers im- 
mediately over the whirlpool. 
Since 1890 the water power has 
generated electricity, the water 
being drawn off through tunnels 
above the Falls, the amonnt di- 
verted being limited by agreement 
between Canada and the U.S.A. : a 
flow of 100,000 cu. ft. per sec. bo be 
maintained in daylight during the 
tourist season ; at other times that 
figure may be halved. Both shores 
of the Falls are government 
reservations, the Queen Victoria 


Niagara Falls park (1888) covering 
164 acres, and the New York 
State park (1885) 115 acres. See 
Blondin. 

Niagara Falls. City and port 
of entry of Ontario, Canada. It 
stands on the W. side of Niagara 
river, here crossed by three 
bridges about 2 m. below the 
Falls, being 82 m. from Toronto. 
On the opposite side of the river 
is the American city of Niagara 
Falls. The Canadian place is 
served by C.P.R., Michigan Cen- 
tral, New York Central and other 
rlys., while an electric rly. con- 
nects it with Toronto. Its'^enorm- 
ous water power, generating elec- 
tricity under the Ontario hydro- 
electric power commission’s 
Qiieenston-Chippawa develop- 
ment, yields 525,000 h.p. which is 
employed for the factories here 
and for those of Toronto and other 
cities. A park, commemorating 
Queen Victoria, occupies a length 
of 2 m. along the river. The 
original name of the place was 
Clifton. It then became Drum- 
mond viile, but was known as 
Niagara Falls when made a citv 
in 1903. Pop. (1951) 22,874. 

Niagara Falls. City and port 
of entry of New York state, U.S.A. 
It is in the co. of Niagara, on the 
river of that name, and extends for 
7 m. above the celebrated falls. 
It is connected with Buffalo, 23 m. 
to S.S.E. by rly. It is the seat of 
a university, thrives on tourist 
traffic, and provides employment 
in hydro-electric projects, found- 
ries, and the making of abrasives, 
paper, and cereal foods. Tlie civic 
charter dates from 1892. Pop. 
(1950) 90,872. 

Niagara Series. Subdivision 
of the Silurian system of rocks 
found in Canada and the U.S.A. 
The Niagara limestone forms the 
sill, slowly eroded through cen- 
turies, over which the great water- 
fall plunges. The series overlies the 
Clinton iron-bearing series which 
occurs in the Appalachians. 

Niamey. Town of French W. 
Africa. The capital of Niger terri- 
tory, it is situated on the E. bank 
of the Niger river, 150 m. above 
the point where it enters Nigeria. 
Niamey trades in ivory and is a 
terminus of the trans-Sahara motor 
route. Here also is a branch of the 
Banque do I’Africpie Occidentale. 
Pop. (1955 est.) 17,500. 

Niam-niam. Name loug ap- 
plied, from the time of the medieval 
Arab geographers, to central 
African cannibal peoples in general, 
and in particular to the Azande 
{q^v.) of the Nile-Congo watershed. 
It possibly means great caters ”. 


but may alternativeh be onoma- 
topoeic. Beeausc of this vaguene.s.sit 
has come to be regarded as archaic. 

Nias. An island of Indonesia. 
It is in the Malay Archipelago, off 
the W. coast of Sumatra. Its 
sod is extremely fertile, its inhabi- 
tants Malays akin to the Battas. 
Rice is the main product. Area, 
1,800 sq, m. 

Nibelungenlied (Ger., song of 
the Nibelungs). Medieval German 
epic. The unlcnown Austrian 
author composed the poem c. 1200 
or earlier. The stanza consists of 
three lines with sis accents and 
one with seven, and the poem, in 
38 adventures, has two parts. Tlu^ 
lipt part relates the story ol 
Siegfried, his marriage to Kriem- 
hild, her Jealousy of Brmihild, and 
the murder of Siegfried by Hagen, 
the Nibelimg ; and the second 
part tells how Kriemhild, who had 
married Etzel or Attila, king of 
the Huns, avenges herself on the 
Nibelungs and is herself slain. 
The name Nibelungs, originally a 
perhaps mythical pygmy people, 
whose hoard Siegfried had won, 
is, in the Nibelungenlied, trans- 
ferred to the Burgundian house 
ruling at Worms, who acqufre the 
hoard through the murder of 
Siegfried. Their king, Gunther, 
brother of Kriemhild and husband 
of Brunhild, is the historic Gunda- 
hari, who was slain when the 
Burgundian kingdom of Worms 
was destroyed in 437. 

The Icelandic Vdlsunga Saga 
and other versions preserve more 
primitive forms of the Siegfried 
legend than the Nibelungenlied, 
which eliminates many crude and 
mythological elements, and deep- 
ens the tragic motives. Its 
courtly and chivalric setting only 
slightly obscures the mamicrs and 
ideas of an earlier pagan age. Of 
the many renderings of the Nibc- 
lungenlied into modern German, 
that of Sim rock may he men- 
tioned, and of English translations 
those by A. G. Eoster-Barham, 
1887, A. Horton, 1898, and in 
prose by M. Armour, 1897. 
Wagner’s operatic cycle. The 
Ring, is based on the epic. See 
Brimhild ; Siegfried ; Ring of the 
Nibelungs. Pron. necbeloongenleot. 

Nicaea (mod. Iznik). Ancient 
city of Bithynia, Asia Minor. The 
name was given by Lysimachus in 
honour of his wife to a city 
founded by Antigonus. The king.s 
of Bithvnia made it one of their 
two residences. It is celebrated 
as the scene of the general Church 
council 325 (v.i.). Nicaea long 
remained an important city ; it 
was the capital of the Seljuk 




sultan Solymaii in 1078, and the 
seat of an Eastern empire after the 
conquest of Constantinople by the 
Crusaders in 1204. 

Nicaea, Council or, 325. Gen- 
eral council of the Church convened 
by Constantine I to settle the Arian 
controversy, determine the correct 
date for the observance of Easter, 
and consider other questions. Arius 
attended to defend his teaching ; 
Athanasius championed the ortho- 
dox party. The council formulated 
the nucleus of the Nicene Creed 
(q.v.). The teaching of Ai*ius was 
condemned (14 of his 17 support- 
ers submitted). It was settled that 
Easter should bo a Sunday. Ail us 
was banished to Illyria, and his 
adherents exiled. 

Another council held at Nicaea 
in 787 restored reverence for 


claimed a protectorate over the 
Mosquito Coast, given up in 1860. 

In the 20th century tho U.S.A., 
taking an increasing interest in 
the affairs of the republic, found 
it advisable to intervene. Detach- 
ments of troops were sent to main- 
tain the president, Adolfo Diaz, in 
power against his rivals. In 
1927 peace was made between the 
contending factions, and a local 
constabulary under American 
officers was founded, but this did 
not prevent desultory lightmg 
between U.S. marines and the 
nationalists. In 1931 Managua 
was devastated by an earthquake. 

A new constitution, Nov. 1, 
1950, provided for a congress with 
two houses : a chamber of deputies 
of 42 members elected for 6 years ; 
and a senate of 16 senators elected 


(though not adoration of) images, for six years plus ex-presidents, 
See Constantine VI ; Irene. appomted for life. The president is 

Nicaragua. Central American also elected for six years. The 
republic bounded W. by the prevailing religion is K.C. Teach- 
Pacific Ocean, E. by the Caribbean ing of English in the schools is 

Sea, S. by Costa compulsory. Iii 1941 a university 
Rica, N. by Salva- was established at Managua, 
dor and Honduras. Aviation is being developed, and 
The E. coast, of there are several commercial and 
which the N, sec- military airports. Rouglrly a 
tion is known as third of the country grows timber, 
the mosquito hut gold and coffee arc tho 
coast, is backed main exports. See Central America, 
by an alluvial Consult An Economic and Finan- 
plain. The central cial Survey, W. W Cumber- 
mts. rise to 7,000 ft. The E. is land, 1928 ; Through Unknovm 
peopled by Indians and Negroes Nicaragua, M. G. Palmer, 1946. 
from the West Indies, the W. by Nicaragua. Lake of Central 
Spaniards, Indians, and people of America. It lies in the S.W. of 
mixed Spanish and Indian origin. Nicaragua, its S. end bordering on 
The E. produces bananas, coconut? Costa Rica, and is separated from 
pineapples, the W. coffee, sugar- the Pacific by a narrow isthmus, 
canc, cocoa. Area 57,143 sq. in Oval in outline, it measures 110 m. 
Pop. (1955 est.) 1.245,000. by 45 m. and has an area of about 

Extensive forests yield mahog- 2,990 sq. m. The depth varies 
any, cedar, gums, and medicinal between 15 ft. and 250 ft. It 



discharges its ovm through the 
San Juan into the Caribbean Sea. 

Surveys have proved that it 
was once continuous with Lake 
Managua and discharged into the 
Pacific. It contains islands, the 
largest of which is Zapatera. 
Sculptm'ed stones, massive idols 
and other antiquities have been 
discovered on its shores. Water 
fowl and alligators abound. Gran- 
ada (q.v.) at the N.W. corner is the 
principal town on the lake. 

Nicaragua Canal. Proposed 
ship canal between the Caribbean 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean throucrh 
L. Nicaragua. In 1 849 an American 
company ^obtained a concession 
from the Nicaraguan government ; 
but_ no work was done, and the 
project remained in abeyance after 
the construction of the Panama 
Canal {q.v.). 

Nicaroa. Amerii-au ludiantribe 
found, at the time of the Spanish 
conquest, betv een Lake Nicaragua 
and the Pacific Coast as well as^’en 
the lake islands, with remoter off- 
shoots on the Nicoya Peninsula 
and the west end of tho Chiriqui 
lagoon ; they hud migrated to these 
areas from the north. Related to 
the Aztecs, they spoke the same 
Nahuatl languagi*, and introduced 
into central America many features 
found in Mexico including similar 
religion, calendar, and laws, human 
sacrifice by tearing' out the heart, 
and picture writing. 

Nice. French city and pleasure 
resort, capital of the dept, of 
Alpes-Maritimos. It stands on the 
Baio des Anges, an opening of 
tho Mediterranean, at the mouth 
of tho Paillon. It is 740 m. by rly. 
S.E. of Paris, and is noted for its 
warm climate (mean temp. 60°). 

It consists of a small medieval 


plants. Over a million cattle pro- 
vide hides for export. Gold and 
silver are mined ; copper, tin, and 
zinc are known to occur. Managua 
is the capital ; the W. ports 
Corinto and San Juan del Sur do 
more than two- thirds of the trade ; 
the E. ports Bluefields, Pearl 
Lagoon, and Grey town (San Juan 
del Norte) are mainly intcre.sted 
in the fruit trade with U.S. A. 
The rly. runs inland from Corinto. 

Nicaragua was peopled by the 
Aztecs, who have left here traces 
of their civilization. In 1522 the 
)Spaniards landed and founded 
Granada, after which for nearly 
300 years the country was under 
Spanish rule as a province of Guate- 
mala. In 1821 it became an indo- 
pendeut republic, and at the same 
time a series of wars began. These 
were with Costa Rica, Gimtemala, 
and even Great Britain, which 


receives the surplus waters of town, with ruins of a castle on the 
Lake Managua at its N. end, ami hill, a cathedral (1560), the church 



Nice, France. A view across the old town and port to Mont Boron. In the 
lOreKtound is one of the three main roads leading to Monte Carlo 
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of S. Jacques (16tli century), and 
other old buildings, and a modern 
city, most of it built in the 19th 

century. Its main 
thoroughfare is 
the Promenade 
des Anglais, along 
the coast, which 
contains luxuri- 
ous hotels and 
shops. J ust off 
it is a remark- 
able memorial to 
the victims of the First Great 
War, carved out of the solid rock. 
The city has an airport, an ob- 
servatory, museums, and Libraries. 
There are some industries, such as 
the manufaetui*e of chocolates 
and i)erfumcSj but the tourist 
traffic is the chief source of the 
city’s prosperity. It was founded 
about 300 B.c. as a satellite town 
of Marseilles, about 100 m. away, 
and has been since a.d. 300 the 
seat of a bishopric. It fell to Savoy 
in 1388, and in 1543 was pillaged 
bv Frederick Baiffiarossa who 

c/ 

carried off 2,500 captives. It 
changed hands a number of times 
before in 1860 it was ceded to 
France by Sardinia. Its recovery 
for Italy was one of the aims of 
Mussolini. After the Franco- 
Italian armistice of June, 1940, 
it lay in the demilitarised zone 
beyond the Italian zone of occupa- 
tion. The Italians occupied it in 
Xov., 1942, German troops taking 
over from them Aug., 1943. It was 
liberated by the U.S. 7th army, 
Aug. 30, 1944, little damaged 
except in the harbour area. Pop. 
(1954) 244,360. 

Nicene Creed, Statement of 
taith drawn up, 325, at the council 
of Nicaea, (f/.r.). It was formerly 
maintained that the creed of 
Nicaea was based upon that of 
Oacsai’ea, but it is rather a com- 
pendium of the baptismal creeds of 
Caesarea, Alexandria, Jerusalem, 
and Antioch. At subsequent 
councils additional phrases were 
added to the Nicene Creed 
(origmally anti-Arian) in order to 
check other heresies, e.g. at Con- 
stantinople, 381, to refute the 
teaching of Apollinarius, Mace- 
donius, and Marcellus ; at Ephe- 
sus, 431, and Chalcedon, 451. 
against Nestorianism and Euty- 
ches. Still later additions were 
made at the councils of Toledo. 
447 and 589, and at Gentilly, 
767, when the Jilioque clause was 
added, concerning the procession 
of the Holy Spirit from the Father 
ci7id the Son, a claim not finally 
adopted in the Roman version 
of the Nicene Creed until 1014. 
This v'us and remains one of the* 


matters in dispute between the 
Western and Orthodox Chm'ches. 
The use of the Nicene Creed has 
been confined to the Mass or Holy 
Communion m both Churches. 
As revised at Chalcedon, it is the 
definitive creed of Christendom. 
See Christianity ; Church ; Creed. 
Consult Chalcedon, J. S. Mac- 
Arthur, 1931 ; History of the 
Creeds, F. J. Badeock, 1938. 

^ Nicephorus. Name of thine 
East Roman emperors. The first 
seized the throne from the empress 
Irene in 802, and was slain during 
an invasion of Bulgaria in 811. 
The second who had been an 
army commander, reigned from 
963 until as the result of a con- 
spiracy by his wife and nephew 
he was assassinated in 969. 

Nicephorus III was emperoj 
1078-81. General of the army 
of the East mider Michael VI i. 
on the latter’s resignation he 
was proclaimed emperor by the 
troops at Nicaea and crowned in 
Constantinople, April 3, 1078. 
During his reign the Seljuk Turks 
gained possession of Asia Minor 
except the coasts, and lower Italy? 
fell into the hands of the Normans. 
His general, Alexius Comnenus 
iq^v.) who had hitherto loyally’ 
supported him, raised the standard 
of revolt, and deposed Nicephorus 
who retired to a monastery?. He 
was the last emperor of the 
Armenian or Macedonian dymasty, 
which had lasted from 867. See 
Byzantine Empire. Prou. Nisee- 
forus. 

Nicholas un Nicolas (d. c. 342). 
Bishop and saint. A native of 
Patara, in Lycia, Asia Minor, he 
became archbishop of My?ra, and 
opposed the Arians at the council 
of Nicaea. Buriedin his cathedral ai 
Myna, his supposed remains were re- 
interred May 9, 1087, in the church 
of San Nicola, Bari, Italy, where 
they are \isited annually by thous- 
ands of pilgrims. He is the patiou 
saint of Pvussia and of seafarers, 
travellers, merchants, children, and 
those overtaken by sudden danger. 
Th(‘ popular name Santa Claus is a 
corruption of S. Nicholas. His fes- 
tival is kept on Dec. 6. In adchtion 
to the cathedral at Newcastle and 
a chapel in York Minster, more 
than 370 English chiuches are dedi- 
cated to him and he is the subject 
of notable works by Titian, 
Lorenzo Lotto, Raphael, and other 
artists, and of innumerable legends. 

Nicholas. Name of five popes. 
Nicholas I, pope 858-67, largely 
developed the papal power, ex- 
communicating Photius, the in- 
truded patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and various Prankish arch- 


bishops who disputed the papal 
supremacy. Nicholas II, pope 
1058-61, was the nomiuee of 
Hildebrand. The anti-pope Bene- 
dict X was deposed in his favour, 
and his chief work was to free the 
papal elections from the Roman 
factions and the control of the 
emperor. His name was Gerhard 
of Burgundy. Nicholas III be- 
longed to the Roman Orsini 
family and w’as po]>e 1277-80. 
His pohey vns to strengthen tliC' 
papacy by checking the imperial 
influence in Italy’. He made the 
\Atican the official papal residence. 
Nicholas IV, who reigned 1288-92, 
was of humble family and the 
first Franciscan pope. His linan- 
eial measures gave the colleirc' of 
cardinals indepeudeiicc. 

Nicholas V (1397-1455). Pope 
1447-55. Tommaso Pareiitucelli, 
a native of Liguiia, was educated 
at Bologna and became its bishop 
in 1443. He was ereated cardinal 
in 1446, and elected pope the 
following year. His pontificate 
was notable for the architectural 
improvements earned out in Rome: 
the building of churches, the 
paving of streets, the provision of 
an adequate water supply by 
means of the ancient aqueducts ou 
which Rome had once depended ; 
the rebuilding of the Vatican and 
the basilica of S. Peter, and the 
foundation of the Vatican library, 
which Nicholas also enriched with 
many treasures. For Frederick III, 
1452, he performed the last 
imperial coronation in Rome. 
Nicholas died March 24-25, 1455. 

Nicholas I (1796-1855f T.sat 
of Russia. Born at Tsarkoe-Selo 
(now Pushkin), July 6, 1796, third 

son of Paul 1 
a n d hi a r i a 
Feodorovna of 
Wurttemberg, 
he received 
a careful edu- 
cation under 
his mothcFs 
supe r v is i on, 
and in 1814-15 
visited several 
E u r u [) e a n 
countries. On his return to 
Russia, July 13, 1817, he married 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of 
Frederick William III of Prussia. 
His elder brother Constantine re- 
nouncing his claim to the throne, 
Nicholas succeeded his eldest 
brother Alexander I, Dec. 1, 1825, 
and was formally crowned at 
Moscow, Sept. 3, 1826. 

His accession was the occasion of 
a mutiny among Constantine’s 
adherents in the army, in dealing 
with which he display’ed great 
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personal coinage and firmness. 
His foreign policy was directed 
towards the East, particularly 
the conc{iiest of Turkey, which 
power he described as “ the sick 
man of Europe.’' The war with 
Persia, concluded Feb. 28, 1828, 
much increased Russia’s ioreign 
territory. Nicholas died March 2, 
1855, six months before the fall of 
Sevastopol in the Crimean M ar. 

Nicholas n (1S6S-1918). Tsar 
of Russia. Eldest son of Alexander 
111, he was born at T^arskoe-Selo, 
May 18, 1868, 
and educated 
in modern 
languages and 
science by Gen. 

Danilovitch. 
director of St. 

Petersburg 
academy. He 
travelled i n 
the Far East 
during 189U- 
9 1 . and narrowly esca ped assassina- 
tion in Japan. He succeeded to the 
throne, Nov. 1, 1894, and married 
princess Alix of Hesse, Nov. 14 
O.8., 26 N..8. : she took the name 
of Alexandra Nicholas was 

crowned at Moscow in Mav, 1896. 

At the beginnhig of his reign 
liberal infiuences gained great 
strength, and dissatisfaction with 
the government's policy vas wide- 
spread. Kindly, desiring peace, 
and believing in the divine right 
of kings, Nicholas was uiittted for 
the task of his high oilicc. Though 
convinced of his exalted mission, 
he allowed constitutional reforms. 



Nicholas II, 
Tsar of Russia 


only to nullify them by subsequent 
actions. The empress's infiuenee 
increased his fatalistic tendencies : 
he showed neither the courage to 
maintain autocratic rule, nor the 
resolution to adapt himself to the 
liberal movements of his time. The 
First Great War exposed the inter- 
nal weakness of the regime, and 
the baleful infiuenee of Rasputin 
hastened the final collapse. Nicho- 
las signed on demand and without 
protest the decree of his abdication 
.March 15. 1917. He retired to the 
Crimea, but was later arrested, 
transferred to Tsarskoe-Selo, and 
thence to Tobolsk where he was 
interned with his wife, son, and 
four daughters. The imperial 
family was then transferred to 

V 

Ekaterinburg (Sverdlovsk) in the 
Urals, and with Kolchak's advance 
their fate was decided on by the 
Soviet leaders in Moscoav. But the 
Communists of Ekaterinburg were 
determined to put the tsar and his 
family to death, and the commissar 
Vourkovsky was responsible for 
carrying out the assassination, July 


16, 1918. The corpses were re- 
moved to an isolated spot in the 
neighbourhood ol Ekateiinburg. 
and burnt. The tsar's corres- 
pondence wfith his wife appeared 
in English in 1929. Con-salt The 
Emperor Nicholas II, Sir J. Han- 
bury M'illiams, 1922 ; Nicholas TT. 
C. Radziwill, 1931. 

Nicholas (1841-1921). King of 
Montenegro. He was born Sept. 
25, 1841. and educated mainly in 
Paris. In Aug., 1 860, he succeeded 
his murdered uncle Danilo as prince 
of Montenegro and he was still 
reigning v hen the Great M ar broke 
out in 1914, The independence 
of Ins country was recognized 
in 1878, and in 1910 he took the 
title ol' king. In 1916, having 
joined in the First Great Mar on 
the side of Serbia, he was driven 
out and took refuge in Franco. He 
resigned his rights to Montenegro 
and died at Antibes, March 1. 
1921. t^ee Montenegro. 

Nicholas Nickleby. Chailes 
Dickens's second novel, published 
in monthly parts, April, 1838- 
Oct., 1839, with illustrations by 
Phiz. Designed first to e.xposo the 
"'monstrous neglect" of educa- 
tion and the crying evils of the 
cheap boarding-schools for boys at 
that time still common in the N. of 
England, the book contains some 
of Dickens’s best known creations, 
including Wackford Squeers. mas- 
ter of Dotheboys Hall ; the Cheeiy- 
ble Brothers, benefactors of Nicho- 
las : Viiiceut Crummies, the itin(‘- 
rnnt theatrical manager, and his 
family, and Mr. and i\lrs. Maiitalini. 
The iioN'id Avas di'amatised by E. 
Stirling, 1838 (before the monthly 
parts were completed, and much 
to Dickens’s anger), and A. Halli- 
day, 1875. A film version was 
shown in 1947. 

Nichols, (Jonx) Beviouley (b. 
1898). British Avriter and critic. 
Born Sept. 9, 1898, he was edu- 
cated at Marlborough, and Balliol, 
Oxford. His first novel. Prelude, 
appeared in 1920, and he became 
a best-seller with Crazy Pavements. 
1 027, and Evensong (later drama- 
tised m collaboration with E. 
Knoblock). 1932. Other popular 
successes included Twenty- Five 
(autobiography). 1926 : The Star- 
spangled Manner (U.S.A. impres- 
sions), 1928 : Down the Garden 
Path (gardening essays), 1932 ; 
The Fool Hath Said (religious 
essays), 1936; Men Do Not Weep, 
1941 ; 'V'erdict on India, 1944, Cry 
Havoc, 1933, was an emphatic 
statement of pacifism, but after 
the emergence of Hitler he changed 
his views. He wrote the book and 
composed the music (with V. 


Ellis) of Cochran's Revue, 1930. 
His other plays include Avalanche. 
1931, and Floodlight, 1937. 

Nichols, John Boavyer (1771l 
1863). British printer and anti- 
quary. He was born iu London, 
July 15, 1779, and educated at 8. 
Paul s School, in 1 ^96 entering his 
father's printing business. Long 
associated with The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, he was its proprietor, 
1834-56. He was one of the print- 
ers to Parliament. His chief work 
was the ]mblieation of county 
histories. Fellow of the Linnean 
Society, 1812, and of the Society 
ol Antiquaries, ISIS, he died at 
Ealing, Oct. 19, 1863. 

Nichols, Robert ]\ 1 alisi'; Bow- 
YF,R (1893-1944). British poet. 
Born Sept. 6, 1893, he Avas educatwl 
at M' inchestci-, and Trinity College, 
Oxford. He made his reputation 
as a lyric poet during the First 
Great War when his first collection 
of poems Invocation appeared in 
1915. Other volumes included 
.Vrdours and Endurances. 1917 : 
Aurelia, 1920 : I'isbo, 1934 ; Such 
was my Singing, 1942. He also 
wrote plays, including Guilty 
Souls, 1922 ; Wings over Euro^x^ 
(with Maurice Browne), 1929. 
Nichols, Avho had been professor of 
English literature at Tokyo univer- 
sity, 1921-24, died Dec. 17, 1944. 

Nicholson, J o kn ( 1 821-57 ). A 
Ihitisli soldier and adinlnistiator. 
Born in irelaml. Di'c. 11. 1821, In* 
was educated 


at Dungannon. 
Ho entered the 
service' of the 
IL Imlia 
in 1839, 
in 1841 
taken prisoner 
by the A f - 
ghans, but he 
soon escaped, 
and in 1845-46 






John Nicholson, 
British soldier 


he served against the Sikhs, as he 
did when the war broke out again 
in 1848. Appointed a deputy com- 
missioner in the Punjab after its 
annexation. Nicholson proved him- 
self an administrator of extra- 
ordinary gifts, exerting such a 
marked inliuence over the natives 
that he was worshipped by a 
brotherhood of fakirs. 

When the mutiny broke out in 
1 857, he checked the movement in 
his own district, and then took 
command of a mobile column 
and advanced to Delhi. Marching 
at a tremendous pace, he destroyed' 
ou the way a body of rebels near 
Gurdaspur, and then reached the 
besieged city". On Sept. 14, when 
leading the storming party, he was 
mortally wounded, and he died 
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Sir W. Nicholson, 
British artist 


Sept. 23, 1857. In the Punjab his 
fearlessness and justice were a con- 
stant source of vender, and the 
impression he made on his contem- 
poraries was summed up by Lord 
Roberts, who said that Nicholson 
impressed him more powerfully 
than any man he had ever met. 
See Indian Mutiny ; consult also 
Life, L. J. Trotter, 1904. 

Nicholson, Sm William (Nlw- 
ZAM Prior) (1872-1949). British 
artist. Bom at Newark-on-Trent, 
he was educa- 
ted there, and 
first became 
known to the 
general public 
by his illustra- 
tions to An 
Alphabet, and 
An Almanac of 
Twelve Sports 
(with Rudyard 
Kipling), 1898, 
and London types (with W. L. 
Henley), 1898. The posters he 
designed in collaboration with his 
brother-in-law James Pryde (the 
•' Beggarstaff Brothers ”) were the 
first to draw attention to the 
artistic possibilities of the new 
medium. His later reputation was 
based chiefly on his ability as a 
portrait-painter, the best known 
examples of which included W. E. 
Henley, Gertrude Jekyll (both in 
the Tate Gallery), George Saints- 
biiry, Walter Greaves, Ursula 
Lutyens, Lord Horder, and Mario 
Tempest. He also painted land- 
scapes and still-lifes ; of the latter 
(he best known is probably The 
Hundred J ugs (Liverpool Art 
Gallery). He w'as knighted in 1936, 
.iiid his publications included 
(diaracters of Romance, 1900; 
(dever Bill, 1920 ; A Book of 
Blokes, 1930. He died May 16, 
1949. Consult Life. M. Steen, 1943. 

His son Ben Nicholson (b, 1894), 
(ducated at Tours, Milan, and 
Pasadena, U.S.A., became a lead- 
ing member of the Constructivist 
group of painters. An abstraction- 
ist. he W'as concerned primarily 
with planes and surfaces. He held 
one-rnan exhibitions at the leading 
London galleries. 

Nicias (d. 413 b.c. ). Athenian 
statesman and general during the 
f^eloponnesian War. In opposition 
to the democratic party, he strong- 
ly advocated bringing the war to 
an end while favourable peace 
terms could be obtained, and took 
a leading part in negotiating the 
short-lived peace of 421 B.c. 
Having already achieved several 
military successes, he w^as chosen 
chief commander of the expedition 
to Sicily in 415 b.c., though per- 


sonaUy opposed to it. At first he 
met w'ith some succe.ss, but the 
arrival of the Spartan Gylippus 
changed the situation, and though 
reinforced by Demosthenes, Nicias 
was defeated both by sea and bv 
land. The Athenian force surren- 
dered, and Nicias and Demosthenes 
were put to death. See Pelo- 
ponnesian M'ar ; Syracuse. 

Nickar Nut {Oaesalfinkt bon- 
duo and C. bonducella). Seed of 
evergreen slirubs of the family 
Leguminosae. Natives of tropical 
sea shores, they are trailing plants 
with the leaves twice divided into 
'<mall leaflet'^. The rustv vellow 
flowers form sprays, and are fol- 
low'ed l\v prickly pods containing 
one to three large hard and xiol- 
ished seeds, which have a verv 
Ijitter taste. Inuative Indian medi- 
cal practice they are used as a tonic 
and fever cure, while the od com- 
pressed from them is used in palsy. 
They are also strung together as 
necklaces and rosaries. 

Nickel. One of the metallic 
elements. The name originated in 
Germany, where nickel is present 
in small amounts in the copper 
of the Harz mts. Finding the 
ore would not produce readily- 
w^orked copper, early miners named 
it Kupfernickel, Nicholas (or Old 
Nick) copper. The metal was 
isolated bv Cronstedt in 1751. 

V 

The element, chemical symbol Ni, 
is in the transitional grouj) of the 
first long ]>eiiod of the periodic 
table, next to cobalt, ii*on, 
manganese, and chromium, while 
copper is its neighbour on the 
other side. It has an atomic 
number, 28 ; atomic w'eight, 58*69 ; 
melting point, 1,455° G. ; boiling 
point, 3,075° C. ; specific gravity, 
8*90 ; electrical resistivity at 18 °C., 
11*8 ohm cm. ; cry'stal forms 
(a) alpha-nickel, close-packed hex- 
agonal, W'ith lattice constants, 
(r==2*49 and r=4'08 and an inter- 
atomic distance of 2'49 angstrom : 
and (b) beta-nickel, face-centred 
cubic, with lattice constant a~ 
3*517 and an interatomic distance 
of 2*486 angstrom. 

The most important ore mineral 
of nickel is pentlandite, a nickel- 
iron sulphide. Less important arc 
millerite, nickel sulphide ; nic- 
colite, nickel arsenide ; and gar- 
nierite, a hydrated nickeliferous 
magnesium silicate. More than 
80 p.c. of the world’s nickel is 
produced in the Sudbury dist. of 
Out,, Canada, w'here pentlandite, 
(FeNi) S, occurs with p 3 TThotito, 
FeS to Fe 6 S 7 and chalcopyrite, 
CuFeSa ; the average ore runs 
3 p.c. nickel and 2 p.c. copper. 
This area also produces platinum 


as a by-product. The ore- bodies 
at Sudburv are found near the 
bottom of a sheet of norite, a basic- 
igneous rock, which has been 
intruded to form a large elliptical 
basin. Smaller nickeliferous sul- 
]jhide deposits similarly associated 
W'ith basic igneous rocks occur also 
near Petsarao in the L’'.S.S.R. and 
in Norw'ay. 

Garnierite, (NiMg) O-SiOo-rH.^O. 
occurs very sporadically as small 
veins and pockets in weathered 
serpentine rocks in the French 
colony of New' Caledonia. Before 
1905 the world’s chief source ot 
nickel, these deposits supplied only 
some 6 p.e, of the total after 
production began in the Sudbury 
dist. Other producers of nickel 
are Greece, Burma, the L'.S.A.. 
French Morocco, and Brazil. 

In Canada, the ore, after crush- 
ing, is concentrated by selective 
flotation, griing a copper concen- 
trate containing over 50 p.c. ol 
the copper and very little nickel, 
and a nickel concentrate containing 
nearlv all the nickel and the rest of 
the copper, with iron and sulphnr. 
After thickening, the nickel con- 
centrate, w'hich is about 4 p.c 
nickel, is partially roasted in 
mechanical roasters, some of tlie 
sulphur being left, and is then 
smelted In reverberatory furnaces. 
Converter slag is added to the 
reverberatory fiimace as a flux and 
the product separates into two 
layers, the top layer of slag being 
run off continuously to waste, as it 
contains less than 0’05 p.e. ol 
copper and nickel, the lower layei 
being a copper-nickel matte about. 
16 p.c. nickel, 9 p.c. copper, 40 
p.c. iron, 28 p.c. sulphur. The 
matte is “ blown ” in horizontal 
converters ; the iron, w'hich is 
oxidised by the air, combines wdth 
added sdica, to form a slag which 
is then returned to the reverhera- 
torv fmmaees. 

The product may then be sub- 
jected to one of several processes. 
The Orford process depends on 
the fact that copper sulphide is 
much more soluble in sodium 
sulphide than is nickel sulphide. 
The matte produced by the con- 
verters is therefore crushed, mixed 
with nitre-cake or sodium sulphate 
and coke, and smelted. The pro- 
duct, when cast, separates into tw'o 
layers, the “ tops ” being treated 
for recovery of copper, the 
“ bottoms ’’ for the production of 
pure nickel. Another process is to 
cool the matte from the convei*tcrs 
in such conditions that the nickel 
and copper sulphides crystallise 
separately. After crushing, the 
sulphides can then be separated by 
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flotation. In both, processes con- 
centration is improved by re- 
peating and the final product can 
be roasted to oxide and then re- 
duced with carbon to a rather 
impui’e nickel, which can be 
refined by electrolysis ; the anode 
sludge from tliis last process con- 
tains ah the precious metals, which 
at Acton, Out., are recovered and 
then pm'ified. 

Two other processes produce 
[)ure nickel dii'cctly from the 
bessemerised matte. About ^0 p.e. 
of the Canadian matte is sent 
after a prehminaiy roast to 
aydach, S. Wales, to be treated 
by the Mond process. The matte 
is calcined to remove most of the 
sulphur, leached udth dilute acids 
to remove some of the copper, and 
dried. The nickel is then reduced 
by water gas at 350° to 400° C., 
the reduction being effected chiefly 
by the hydrpgen present in the 
gas, so that the waste gas is high 
in carbon monoxide and thus 
suitable for the next stage, which 
depends on the formation of a 
volatile nickel carbonyl, Ni(CO) 4 . 
This is volatiUsed at 60° C. and the 
resulting gas is then decomposed at 
180° C. to pure metallic nickel and 
carbon monoxide gas. Some of the 
nickel carbonyl is condensed to a 
liquid in a medium-pressure plant, 
so as to yield, when it is de- 
composed, pure carbon monoxide 
for boosting the other gases. 
Bottoms from the Orford process 
are suitable for the Mond process. 
The Hybinette process, used in 
Quebec, involves the direct electro- 
lysis of the cemented matte under 
special conditions with bagged 
anodes. The copper is first leached 
out and treated elcctrolytieally in 
separate tanks. 

The New Caledonian ore, a 
silicate containing little or no 
sulphur, and copper, is smelted 
with gypsum to give a nickel-iron 
matte, which is roasted, smelted 
with sihea, bessemerised, and the 
pure matte again roasted to 
nickel oxide, which can be re- 
duced with carbon to nickel. 

Pure nickel is silvery-white with 
a high lustre. Much commercial 
nickel is hard and rather brittle, 
owing to the presence of small 
amounts of various impurities ; 
the pure metal is malleable and 
ductile, rather harder and stronger 
than iron. It is magnetic, though 
less so than iron. Nickel has a 
Ingh melting point and is resistant 
to abrasion. The addition of small 
amounts of manganese or mag- 
nesium as deoxidisers produces 

malleable ” nickel, which can be 
hot or cold-rolled, dravm into 


ware, forged, and east. Its re- 
sistance to corrosion makes it 
suitable for cooking utensils and 
laboratory and dairy apparatus. 
Pure nickel is used in many 
countries, e.g. India, for coinage 
Iron, copper, zinc, brass, and many 
other alloys are electroplated with 
nickel, the plating being carried 
out in lead- or rubber-lined tanks ; 
if high cuiTciit densities are used, 
the solution is agitated by blowing 
compressed air into the tanks. 
Nickel-plating is used to im[>rove 
the appearance of articles, and 
to increase their resistance to 
corrosion ; it is also used as a 
basis for chi'omium plating, to give 
a very bright finish. 

Of non-ferrous alloys ol nickel, 
the widest m range are the cupro- 
nickels Nickel and copper 

are mutually soluble in all pro- 
poidions. Up to 15 p.c. nickel, the 
alloys retain a coppery colour, but 
the 20 p.c. nickel alloy is white. 
Nickel silvers (formerly called 
German silver) are alloys of nickel 
with copper and zinc. They have 
a pleasant colour and many of 
them are stronger and more re- 
sistant to corrosion than is brass. 
They are the basis for E.P.N.S. 
(electro-plated nickel silver) in 
cutlery ; and are also used archi- 
tecturally. Nickel-chromium and 
nickel-chromium-iron aUoys have 
many high temp, applications as 
they do not oxidise or corrode 
readily ; they are used to make 
electric furnaces. Special nickel 
and chromium alloys were de- 
veloped to withstand the very 
heavy corrosion and stresses in 
jet turbine engines. A very power- 
ful permanent magnet material 
contains 10 p.c. aluminium, 18 p.c. 
nickel, 12 p.c. cobalt, 6 p.c. copper, 
and 5i p.e. iron. Alloys containing 
c, 36 p.c. of nickel have an un- 
usually low thermal expansion. 

But most nickel, which forms 
solid solutions with iron in all 
proportions, is used in steel alloys. 
The ordinary nickel steels are 
about 3'5 p.c, nickel ; they are 
used for automobile parts, bridge.s. 
locomotive forgings and .eastings, 
etc. The steels with low carbon 
content are used for case-harden- 
ing. The nickel-chromium steels 
have excellent physical properties. 
Nickel is also sometimes added to 
cast irons. Various nickel salts arc 
used in plating, and as catalysts. 
*S’ee AHoy ; Copper ; Metallurgy ; 
Mond ; Niekol-Chromc Steels. 

Nickel. Popular name of U.tS. 
eoiu, value 5 cents. Except for a 
period during the Second Great 
War when an alloy of silver, copper 
and manganese wuxs n.^ed, the eoin 


lias oeeii niaue oi xo p.c. nickel 
and 75 p.c. copper. 

Nickel Blooms. Group of 
hydrated and oxidised nickel min- 
erals wdiich form on the exterior 
of primary nickel minerals. They 
are all green in colour and are 
useful indicators of the presence 
of nickel mineralisation. The 
nickel blooms include anabergite, 
a liydiated nickel arsenate; mor- 
enositc, hydralcel nickel sulphate; 
and zaratite, a hydrated basic 
nickel caibouate. 

Nicobar Islands, Group of 
islands in the Bay of Bengal, 
forming with the Andaman Islands 
a cent rail administered territoiy 
of India. Of the 19 islands 12 am 
inhabited. They lie about 75 m. S. 
of the Andaman Islands. Copra 
is produced, and coconut is a main 
item in the local diet. The group 
was ceded to Great Biatain by the 
Dutch in 1869. During the 
Second Great War Japanese forces 
occupied the islands 1 942-45. Area 
C35 scj. m. Pop. (1951) 12,009. 

Nicola, Kxrico oe (h. 1877). 
Fir.sl president of the republic of 
Italy. Born in Naples, Nov. 9. 
1 8 7 7, he 
.studied law at 
the university 
t h e r e , a n cl 
practised in 
criminal law. 

Deputy (non- 
party) for 
A f r a g o 1 a , 

1909-24, he 
was president 
of the chamlier 
1920-23, and 
iindcr-si'cretarv 



Enrico de Nicola, 
president of Italy 


of slatc' under Orlando aiul 
Cdolitti. Four times he declined 
an invitation from King Victor 
Fmmaiine 1 111 to form a govt. 
During the fascist regime he retired 
from politics and resumed practice 
as a lawyer. He accepted a 
senatorship in 1932. 

Acting on behalf ot the com- 
mittee of national liberation, he 
|)m'snad(‘d the king to abdicate in 
P)44. On th(‘ yiroelamation of the 
Italian republic he was elected. 
,J mie28Jf)46, provisional presidimt. 
H(' was eon tinned in office, 1947, hut 
ill-licalth l(‘(l him to ]‘<\sigii in May, 
1948, Hc' was president ol the 
scnati^ during 1951-57. 

Nicolai, CarIj Otto Ehre>'- 
KRiED (1819-1849). German com- 
poser. Born at Konigsberg, June-9, 
1810, he studied music at Berlin, 
and became organist at the chapel 
of the Prussian embassy at Borne, 
1833. He composed a series of 
operas in the taste of the day, e>.g. 
Enrico Ria'ondo, ami Bosinonda 
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(!' Itighiltei’i'a, 1840. and was (on- 
(liKtor at the court 0 ]*(‘ra at 
\'ianna. I841--47 Dui'ing his a])- 
pointment there his ojxwas Teni- 
plano, 1841. and l)je Heiinkehr 
des Verbannten, 1844, were pro- 
duced. His most popular worlc, 
however, w'as Die lustigen Weiher 
von Wiiidsor (The Merry Wives of 
^Vindsor), first performed in Bei-- 
hn, 1849, and in London (as Fal- 
staff), 1864. The overture holds a 
permanent place in concert reper- 
tory. Xicolai died May 11, 1849. 

Nicolaitans. Heretical sect 
wdiich arose m the second century 
in the C'hristian Cliureh. Their 
doctrines are associated with 
that of Balaam (Rev, 2, r. 14 ; 
dude; 2 Pet ?'. 1). Regarding as 
obsolete the injunctions of Dent. 
23, rr. 17-18, and pcmhaps affected 
by the pagan rites connected with 
the worship of Dionysus and Aph- 
rodite, they seem to have adojited a 
form of fanatical libertinism which 
attached to itself other heresies. 
The alleged leadership ot the sect 
by Nicholas the deacon and pro- 
sclvte of Antioch is unproven. 

Nicoll, Robertson 

(1861-1923). A British journalist 
and theologian. Born at Luinsden, 
Aberdeenshire, 

Oct. 10, 1851, 
and educated 
a t Aberdeen 
university, he 
was a l-T’ee 
Ohurch minis- 
ter from 1874 
to 1886. While 
a minister at 
Kelso he was 
literary advi.ser 
to an Kdin- 
hurgh puldisher, and in 1884 w'as 
apiiointed editor to The Expositor. 
He founded The British AVeekR'. 
1886; The Bookman, 1891 ; The 
Woman at Home (in cooperation 
with .-Xmiie 8, Hwan), 1893, and 
other periodicals, and acted as 
literary adviser to Hochhw ck 
Stoughton Under his editor- 

ship 3du* British WVekly bc*canie a 
journal of rational influencca His 
weekly article. The (Vorrespond- 
ence of Claudius (’lear, was a 
popular feature. 

Ho was not only a leader in the 
literary life of his time, but took a 
prominent part in social reform 
and politics. He was knighted in 
1909, and made a companion of 
honour in 1921. Ho wrote exten- 
sively on literature and theology, 
his works including Life of James 
Macdonell, 1890 ; The Return to 
the Dross, 1897 ; Lcdters on Lifcg 
1901 ; My Father, 1908 ; Life of 
Ian Maehiren, 1908 , and A Book- 


man .N Lett<*rs, 1913, He edited 
1 he h.iX]jositor s Urc'ck hk^stameiit 
and th(‘ \\ cwksot (4ia.rlotte Bronte. 

died Alay 4, 1923. 

^ NicoUe, Charles (b. 1866). 
h launch bacteriologist. He was 
born at Rouen, Sept. 21, 1866. and 
in 1896 became head of the bacte- 
riological laboratory of his native 
city. In 1903 he was appointed 
director of the Pasteur Institute 
at Tunis, where he devoted hiin- 
selt to the study of the infectious 
diseases of N.' Africa. In the 
course of that vvoiL he discovercTl. 
in I9(J9, the fact that lice transmit 
the bacillus of typhus, a fact Mih- 
scquently confirmed by Ricketts 
and Prowazeek 1910 and 1913 re- 
spectively. For this and other 
contributions to the fight against 
epidemics he was awarded the 
Nobel prize for medicine in 1928. 

Nicol Prism. Pri.sm of Iceland 
.spar, usecl as a sc)uree of plane- 
polarised light. If a parallel beam 
of light strikes oblicjiiely on the 
surface of a rhombohedron of Ice- 
land spar it is split into two parts. 
The refractive index for one ray 
(the ordinary ray) is a constant, 

? c":. D65S for sodium 1) lines, while 
for tin* other (the extraordinary 
ray) it varies lietween 1*486 and 
1*668 according to the angle of 
ineideiu'e. Hence, except along 
the optic axis w'hen both travel at 
the .same .speed, the extraordinary 
ray has a higher speed than the 
ordinary ray. The Nicol prism 
(named after William Nicol and 
invented in 1832) is a device used 
to separate the two rays so as to 
give a single beam of plane-polar- 
ised light. For this purjDo.'^e a 
jirism IS sawn into two parts along 
a diagonal plane, perpendicular to 
the principal plane of one en<l face. 
The ent faces are cemented to- 
gcdher with a thin transparent film 
of Danada balsam with ivfraetive 
index (1*630) interme<iiate lie- 
tween those of the ordinary and 
extraordinary rays. With properly 
chosen crystal dimensions the 
ordinary ray strikes the balsam 
layer at an angle exceeding the 
critical and so is retieeted towards 
the side of the crystal where it may 
be suitalily absorbed. 

Nicolson, Sir Harold fb. 
1886). Briti.sh writer, diplomatist, 
and politician. Hon of the 1st Baron 
C^arnoek, he was born at Teheran, 
Persia, Nov. 21, 1886, and educ'ated 
at Wellington, and Balliol, Oxford. 
He entered the diplomatic service 
in 1909. A member of the British 
delegation to the peace conference, 
1919, when he wa.s elo.sely associ- 
ated with Curzon, he was later 
attached to the legation at Tehe- 



Sir William 
Eotertson KicoU, 
British journalist 


ran. 1926, and to the embassy at 
Berlin. 1927. Retiring in 1929, he 
turi;(‘d to jouT'nalisin, Filtering 

polities in 1931 
as a member 
ot the short- 
lived N e V 
Party, he re- 
presented W. 
Leicester 
National 
Labour M.P.. 
1935-46, and 
was ]) a r 1 i a - 
inentary seere- 
t a r y to t h e 
mini.stry of Infonnation. 1940-41. 
In 1947 he joined theLaboui partv. 
A popular broadcaster, he was a 
governor ot the B.B.C. 1941-46. 
He was knighted m 1953. 

In his Life ot Lorrl Oarnock. 



Sir Harold Nicolson, 
British writer 


1930, he gave a brilliant exposition 
of the events ami causes leading to 
the Fir.st Great MMr ; and in Peace- 
making, 1933, anel Lord (furzon : 
The Last Phase. 1934, he examined 
1920s diplomacy. His fine life of 
King George V, 1952, set a new 
.stanclai'd for official biographies. 
Others of hi.s books were lives of 
Verlaine. 1921 ; Tennyson, 1923 ; 
Swinburne. 1926; and Dwight 
Morrow, 1936 ; Some People, 1927 ; 
Small Talk. 1937: The Desire to 
Plea.se, 1 943 ; The Congress of 
\'ienna, 1946. For many years he 
contributed a weekly essay to The 
Spectator. He married Victoria 
Saekville-West (g.r.). with whom 
he collaborated in Another 5Vorld 
Than This (anthology), 1946. 

Nicomedia. Ancient city of 
Bithynia, Asia Minor, the modern 
Ismid. It stands at the N.E. end 
of the sea of Marmara, and was 
founded 264 R.r. by Nicomedes I of 
Bithynia, After the quadripartite 
division of the Roman empire by 
the emperor Diocletian it beeaino 
the .s(*at of the goyernment of 
Diocletian himself. Hannibal com- 
mitted suicide by poison in Nieo- 
media, and it was the birthplace of 
the historian Arrian, 

Nicosia ok Im.VKOsiA. C\x})ital 
of C’yprus. It stands in the centre 
of the island, 26 im N.W. of the 
hcaport Larnaca. It retains its 
liigh Venetian walls, and contains 
a fine Gothic edifice, once the 
cathedral of S. Sophia and now a 
mosque, and English and other 
churches. It is the see of a Greek 
archbishop and the seat of the 
British governor. Silk, leather, and 
woollen goods are manufactured. 
From the time of (Bnstantine tlie 
Great until 1667 it was 9 ip. in 
circumference, but the Venetians 
reduced it to 3 m. and fortified it, 
demolishing temples, palaces, and 
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beautiful monuments. In UwO it 
was taken by the Turks. Nicosia 
has one of the Middle East s chief 

airports. Pop. 34,463. 

Nicosia. City of Sicily, in the 
prov. of Enna. Among the heights 
of IMonte San Giovanni, at an ait. 

of 2,840 ft.. 42 m. 

Catania, it has a fine ^o^man 
cathedral and other _ churches. 
There are sulphur springs m tne 
vicinity and salt is mined. A Lom- 
bard dialect is spoken. I^^stroyed 
by the Saracens, it was rebuilt by 
the Normans. In the Second Great 

War it was taken 
July 29. 1943. Pop. (W-ol ) 19.203- 
ijicot, Jeak (L530-1600). ^ A 
French diplomat and philologist. 
Born at Niines, the son of a notary, 
he became a lawyer in Paris inlb54. 
Favoured by Henry II. jm was 
ambassador to Lisbon in 1550, and 
there became acquainted with the 
properties of the plant later know n 
as tobacco, and called in his honour 
nicotiana, which he introduced to 
Catherine de' Medici. Recalled in 
1561, he spent his later years in 
philological work. He died in 
Paris, May 5, 1600. .See Nicotine. 

Nicotiana. Genus of herbace- 
ous plants, of which the most im- 
portant are the tobacco plants. 
See Tobacco. 

Nicotinamide (0^) ON 2). 

Vellowish oil used in 25 p.c. solu- 
tion as a respiratory stimulant. It 
may be administered orally or by 
injection. Nicotinamide is also 
used in the treatment of the vita- 
min B deficiency disease known 
as pellagra 

Nicotine. Liquid alkaloid ex- 
tracted from the leaves of Nico- 
timm tahacum, the tobacco plant. 
Colourless, with a strong, stupe- 
fying, irritating odour, it is soluble 
in water, alcohol, and ether, and 
turns brown on exposure to the 
air. Tobacco contains from 1 to 
8 p.c. of the liquid. Pure nicotine 
is one of the most deadly poisons 
known, rapidly causing death by 
paralysing the cardiac and res- 
piratory centres in the brain. 
Nicotine was probably the first 
insecticide employed in Great 
Britain, in the middle of the 18th 
century for controlling plant lice 
on nectarines. Nicotine for insec- 
ticidal use is made from waste 
tobacco. See Tobacco. 

Nicotinic Acid. Part of the 
vitamin E complex, which helps 
to prevent pellagra {q.v.). It has 
none of the action of nicotine. 

Nicoya, Gulp of. Inlet of the 
Pacific Ocean on the W. coast of 
Costa Rica, Central America. Pro- 
tected W. by the peninsula of 
Nicoya, it penetrates inland about 



Niederwald, Germany. Colossal statue 
oi Germania, erected 187 /-oy, m 
the Niederwald to commemorate the 
iounding ol the German empire 


50 m., its breadth varying between 
20 m. and 30 m. The coasts are 
mountainous and picturesque. On 
the E. shore is Pimta Arenas, ^the 
Pacific port of Costa Rica. The 
village of Nicoya is about 80 in. 
N.wT of San Jose. 

Nictheroy or Niteroi. City of 
Brazil. The capital of the state of 
Rio de Janeiro, it is on the N. .shore 
of the bay of Rio de Janeiro. In 
one of its suburbs is a popular 
sea-bathing station, Icaratry. 
Flannel, felt, soap, spirits, and 
tobacco are manufactured. Pop. 
est. 143,000. 

Nictitating Membrane or 

Third Eyelid. Thin membrane 
at the side of the eye, which can be 
drawn rapidly across the cornea to 
clean the surface of the eye. It is 
best developed in the birds, but 
can also be observed in the rep- 
tiles and in some batrachiaiis. 
In mammals generally it is but 
slightly developed, and it is nidi- 
m (‘lit ary in man. See Eye. 

Nidd. River of the W. Riding 
of Yorkshire, England. It rises 
on Great Whernside, and flows 
E., S.E., and N.E. through Nidder- 
dale, past Pateley Bridge, Ripley, 
and Knarcsborough to the Ouse, 
8 m. above York. It is dammed 
above Pateley Bridge, and thus 
provides water for Bradford. 

Niedersachsen (Ger., Lower 
Saxony). Region of Germany. 
Originally Niedersachsen embraced 
a wide area centred on Hanover, 
and taking in a large proportion 
of the Dutch, N. German, Pome- 
ranian, and Thuringian pop. As 
such it was one of the ten Kreise 
of the Holy Roman Empire. The 
name was revived after the Second 
Great War and applied to a homo- 


geneous area within the British 
zone of occupation ; this was con- 
stituted a Land in 1 946 {see Lower 
Saxony). Except for Hanover 
iq.v.), its capital, the towns of 
the region were less damagerl 
by the war than those of sur- 
rounding areas. Economically the 
area is w^ell balanced, numbers in 
agriculture and in trade and in- 
dustry being about equal. 

Niederwald. Mt. ridge of Ger- 
many. It forms the W. end of the 
Taunus at the upper end of the 
great gorge of the Rhine. Domin- 
ating the outlook from the river is 
the colossal statue. Germania, 
erected 1877-83 to commemorate 
the founding of the empire in 1871. 
S. is the Rheingau, famed for its 
mineral springs and vineyards. 

Niello (Ital. from late Lat. nig- 
edhoii, black enamel). Inlaying 
gold, silver, and lironze with a 
black metallic alloy of silver, 
copper, and lead, to which, when 
molten, there is added powdered 
sulphur. Since this alloy appears 
in the inlay as a deep black, silver 
has been the chief base on which 
the art has been practised, giving 


the greatest contrast between inlay 
and base. 

The earliest extant example of 
the art is a 1st century bronze 
statue of a Roman general, in the 
British Museum. There are fine 
examples also in the church of the ' 
royal palace at Hanover ; in 8. 
Sophia, Istanbul ; and in many 
churches in Italy and Russia. The 
art has been popular in India for 
many centuries. It is said that 
niello first suggested the method 
of printing from engraved metal 
})lates. CFrtainly prints are in 
existence in the British and other 
museums of a niello portrait of the 
Virgin made in 1452, and now in 
the Opera del Duomo, Florence. 

Niemen, Neman, or Memel. 
River of the XJ.S.S.R. Its head- 
streams rise W. of Minsk, in 
White Russia S.S.R., and it flows 
generally W. to Grodno, then 
crosses into Lithuania S.S.R. to 
flow N. and W. past Kaunas. It 
enters Kursky Haven {Kurisches 
HaT) S. of Klaipeda (Memel), after 
a course of 550 m. The area of 
its basin is approx. 35,000 sq. m. 
Except for occasional obstructions, 
one being the Devil’s Dam above 
Kaunas, navigation is practicable 
to Grodno. On a raft in the Nie- 
men, Napoleon and Alexander I 
signed the treaty of Tilsit, July 7, 
1807- In the First Great War the 
Russians withdrew to the Niemen 
after their defeat at Tannenberg, 
Aug., 1914, and in Feb., 1915, they 
were driven back to it again. 
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NiemoUer, MARTixJb. 18^2). 
( iemian ecclesiastic, bornierly a 
naval lieutenant and lommander 
of a r-l)oat in the First Great 
he became a pastor in the Evan- 
f>-elica] C'hureh at J)ahlem, Berlin. 
Tn 1933 he led a league of clergy- 
men in their campaign against the 
appointment of Bishop Muller. 
I iismissed next year l:>y the Nazis, 
he i-efused to retire, and continued 



Martin Niemoller, 
German ecclesiastic 


to defy their attempts to sul)- 
ordinate the church to the state. 
When in 1937 a hundred Pro- 
testant clergymen were arrested. 
Xieinoller was kept in custody, tn 

, March, 1938, 
h e was sen- 
tenced to seven 
months' im- 
prisonment, 
and was in 
Sachsenhausen 
concentration 
c a m p until 
I'cl eased by the 
Allies in Mav% 
1945. He was 
regarded as a maif yr, but iu 1 947 
a tribunal found that he had 
odcred a degree of support to 
Hitler, and he was deprived of his 
status as a Nazi victim. 

Niepce, Joseph Nu'EriiouE 
(1765-1833). French physicist. 
Born at Ghalon-sur-Saone, March 
7, 1765, he was commissioned in 
the army in 1783 and during 1 795- 
1801 was administrator of Nice. 
Retiring from the army, he joined 
his brother Claude (1763-1828) 
in mechanical and chemical ex- 
periments. The idea of obtaining 
photographs first suggested itself 
in 1813, and in 1827 Niepce suc- 
ceeded in producing one on a metal 
plate, and was the first to evolve a 
photographic process in which the 
picture was unaffected by exposure 
to light. From 1829 he associated 
himself with Daguerre (qJK). He 
died at Gras, July 3, 1833. 

Nieremberg^a. Genus of per- 
ennial herbs of the family Solan - 
uceae, natives of S. America. The 
stems as a rule are more or less 
procumbent, or even prostrate. 
The tubular flowers vary from 
a pale tint of violet to blue or 
white. Several species are culti- 
vated, of which N. Jriitescens is 
shmhby, with slender leaves and 
pale blue flowers. N. gracilis is a 
downy plant with narrow leaves 
and white flowers, with yellow 
tube, N. rmdaris has matted, 
creeping stems and spoon-shaped 
leaves ; the flowers are white, 
tinged with yellow or rose. 

l^etzsche, Friedrich (1844- 
1900). German philosopher. Born 
at Racken, in Prussian Saxony, 


Oct. 15, 1844, 
son of a pastor 
of r e ]n o t e 
Polish extrac- 
tion, he uas 
educated a t 
N a n m b u r g 
g r a m m a r 
school, at the 
famous school Friedrich Nietzsche, 
of Pforta, and German philosopher 

at Bonn and Leipzig universities. 
After a year's compulsory service 
in the artillery, he returned in 
1868 to Leipzig, obtained his 
degree, and at 25 was professor 
of classical philology at Basel. 
Here he lectured wdth success 
until in 1879 ill-health compelled 
him to resign. The university 
granted him a pension of £120 a 
year, and with this and small 
private resources he lived mostly 
in Italy and Switzerland, until an 
apoplectic fit in 1888 w'as followed 
by insanity. He died in his sister's 
house at ^^Timar on Ang. 25. 1 900. 

He early became more attentive 
to the nature of the Greek genius 
than to the technicalities of Greek 
literature. He concluded, in The 
Birth of Tragedy, 1872, that the 
original genius of Greece, and the 
proper idea of mankind, was an in- 
stinctive and joyous creativeness — 
the Dionysiac element — which was 
later ruined by intelleetualism and 
fixed moral rules— the Apollinist 
element. 

Essentially a poet, Nietzsche 
never framed a philosophy, or 
systematically arranged his re- 
flections on life, hut his carlv ideal 
steadily developed. Against the 
prevailing intelleetualism he pas- 
sionately pleaded for strength, 
will, impulse. He knew little of 
science, and when Darwinism 
spread, he superficially acclaimed 
it as the gospel of eternal struggle, 
of the triumph of the strong. 

He heatedly attacked pity and 
humauitariain'sm, and, on the 
ground that it had introduced 
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these things into Europe, hitterly 
assailed Christianity. Few undei-- 
stood or appreciated his works, 
and he imagined a group of ■' fi‘cc 
spiritH,’’ sharing his ideas, who 
might one day exist. These he- 
come, iu his writings, the Beyond - 
Men or Supermen. The code of 
morals of these master spirits " 
must differ from the prevailing 

slave-morality,” and his later 
works were almost entirely devoted 
to a “ transvaluation of values," 
or a reconsideration of moral 
standards. These are the main 
ideas of his chief works. Human, 
All-Too Human, 3876-80; Tho 
Joyous ^Yisdom, 1882; Thu.s 
Spake Zarathustra, 1883-84; Be- 
yond Good and Evil, 1 886 ; 
Genealogy of Morals. 1887, 

His lyrical praise of strugghx 
and ultimately of war, and his 
scorn of Immanitarianism and 
morality were powerful influenc(‘s 
in Germany. Pron. Neetch-iih. 

Bihlioqraphg, Works, 18 vols., 
Eng, cd. 0. Levy, 1909-13 ; Life 
and Work. M. A. Mugge, 1908 : 
Philosophy oi F. N., P. (\ S. 
Schiller, i913 ; Philosophy of N., 
H. L. Mencken, .3rd ed. 1913 ; 
F. N.. G. Braudes, 1914 ; Life. 

2 vols., E. Forster-Nietzsche. Eng. 
trans. A, M. Ludovici, 1912-15 ; 
Nietzsche, G. Abraham. 19.3.3 .- 
The Cult of the Superman. E. 
Bentley, 1947 ; N., an Approacli, 

J. Lavrin, 1948; Nietzsche. H. .\. 
Reybimi, 1948. 

Nieuport (Flemish Nieiuvpoort ). 
Tow’n of Belgium, in the prov. 
of W. Flanders. It lies on the 
Yser, 10 m. S.W. of Ostend, and 
is connected by rly. with Dixmude 
and by canal with Fumes. Some 
fishing is carried on. Nieuport- 
Bains, 24 m. N., is a small watering- 
place in the dunes at the montli of 
the Yser. 

Originally known as Santhoven. 
Nieuport was a trading centre of 
note in the Middle Ages, and was 
unsuccessfully besieged by the 
French, 1489. The Spaniards 
were defeated here in the battle 
of the Dunes by Maurice of 
Nassau, 1600. During the First 
Great M^ar the, town was complete- 
ly ruined, losing its hotel de ville, 
15th century cloth hall, 12th-15th 
century church of Notre Dame, 
and Templars’ Tower. At the 
extreme N. of the Western front 
and an important point in the 
battle of the Yser, Oct., 1914, it 
was held by French troops after 
the Belgians were withdrawn, and 
in the summer of 1917 by the 
British 4th army. After the v^ar 
the buildings were restored in 
their original styles. During the 
evacuation of Dunkirk in 1940 by 
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the B.E.r. Nieuport was included 
in the perimeter defences. It wa.s 
then occupied by the Germans 
until liberated by the 1st Canadian 
army on Sept. 8, 1944. 

Nieuwveld. Mt. range in the 
( 'ape prov., S. Africa. Running 
W. to E. south of the Great 
Karroo, the mts. form an escarp- 
ment joined tlirough the Storm- 
bergen and Sneeuwbergen with the 
Drakensbergen, and are the edge 
of the great African plateau. 

Nievre. Dept, of France, In 
the centre of the country, its area 
is 2,658 sq. m. It includes the 
mountainous district of Morvan in 
the E., and less elevated regions in 
the N.. while in the \V. the dept, is 
flat. The chief rivers are the Loire, 
Nievre, Allier, Aron, Cure, and 
Yonne. An agricultural, but not 
very fertile, district, it produces 
some cereals and potatoes : cattle 
and sheep are reared in large 
numbers. There are some vine- 
yards and much of the land is 
forest. There are coal and iron 
mines in the dept, and some large 
ironworks. Nevers is the capital ; 
other places are Chateau Chinon, 
Clamecy, Cosne, and Fourcham- 
bault, Nievre formed the major 
pan of the old province of 
Nivernais. Pop. (1954) 240,078. 

Nigella. Genus of annual herbs 
of the family Ranunculaceae, 
native to the Mediterranean region. 
Popularly called Love-in-a-mi.st 
and Devil-in-a-bush, they bear 
blue, white, and yellow flowers 
surrounded by graceful feathery 
fohage. 

Niger. Territory of French 
West Africa, lying to the S. of the 
Sahara, and N. of British Nigeria 
It was acquired by France in 1912, 
made into a territoi’V by decrees of 
1922 and 1926. Desert in the N., 
it is well wooded cattle country in 
the S., its chief crop being ground 
nuts. Big game abounds. The 
capital is Niamey. Area 499,410 
sq. m. Pop. (1954) 2,328,908 
(2.371 white). 

Niger. A river of W. Africa. 
It rises in the mountainous zone 
on the frontiers of Sierra Leone 
and French Guinea, near Timbi- 
kunda. After a devious course of 
some 2,500 m., during which it 
passes through French territory 
and N. Nigeria, it enters S. Nigeria 
at Idah, and falls into the Gulf of 
Guinea through a large estuary in 
the central portion of the coast of 
tS. Nigeria. From its soun e the 
main river flows N.E. to its junC' 
tion wit-h the Milo, and continu- 
ing in the same general direction, 
reaches the neighbourhood of 
Timbuktu, whence the direction 


is mainly E. almost to long. 0°. 
From this point it flows generally 
S.E. to the .sea. The principal 
tributaries are the Milo, Bakhoy, 
Sokoto, Kaduna, and Benue. The 
delta begins near Abo, about 80 m. 
from the sea, and has numerous 
mouths, the chief being the Nun, 
Forcados, and Bonny. 

The head^vaters are connected 
with the coast by the French rly. 
from Kankan, on the Milo branch, 
to Kurussa, on the main river ; 
and across French Guinea to the 
port of Konakry ; and by the rl\\ 
from Kulikoro to Bamako, thence 
to Kayes and Dakar. The river is 
navigable between Kurussa and 
Bamako, and for a short distance 
above the latter place. It is again 
navigable from Kulikoro and 
Aiisongo by small launches, and 
under favourable circumstances 
as far as Niamey. In Nigeria the 
river is divided into two navigable 
sections, broken by the rapids N. 
of Jebba, although above Sekachi 
it is navigable as far as Gaya in 
French teiTitory and with inter- 
vals up to Ansongo. The lower 
river suits small ocean-going 
vessels as far as Baro, but naviga- 
tion is increasingly difficult. 

Although known to the Greeks 
and mentioned by Ptolemy and 
later writers, the Niger generally 
was supposed to run W. instead of 
E., and is .so marked on many of 
the old maps. In 1795 Mungo 
Park, under the auspices of the 
African Association, was sent to 
explore its sources, and travelled 
along the river from the Gambia 
estuary to Segu. In 1805 he 
again reached the Niger, but was 
killed near Bussa, when crossing 
the rapids beyond that place. 

In 1822 Hugh Clapperton and 
Dixon Denham started from 
Tripoli and reached Bornu and 
the country N. of the Niger. 
During another expedition in 1825 
Clapperton died at vSokoto, but 
his companion, Richard Lander, 
again explored the lower Niger 
and determined its exact course. 
Other expeditions followed, not- 
ably those under Maegregor Laird 
in 1832, Lander in 1834, Richard- 
son and Barth, who crossed from 
Tripoli, Zweifcl, and Moustier, in 
1879, and Brouet, who in 1885 
discovered the Timbi source. 

Bibliography. Travels. Mungo 
Park, 1799; Journal, R. and J. 
Lander, 1833; Travels and Dis- 
coveries, H. Barth, 1857-58; The 
Niger Sources, J. K. Trotter, 1897 ; 
Mungo Park, P. Germanri, 1924. 

Nigeria, Federation op. Brit- 
ish territory in W. Africa. British 
influence began around Lagos. 


which was bought from a native 
chief in 1861, and 
separate existence in 1886 a.s thi' 
colony and protectorate of Lao-os 
That year the National African 
Co., which had commenced opera- 
tions in the Niger valley, became 
the Royal Niger Co. ; its activities 
continued for 13 years, and it 
surrendered its charter in 1899. 
Two protectorates of N. and s! 
Nigeria were inaugurated on 
Jan. 1, 1900. In 1885 the protec- 
torate of the Oil, i.e. palm oil, 
rivers had been established ; this 
became the Niger Coast protector- 
ate in 1893, and in 1900 was 
absorbed by S. Nigeria. In 1906 
S. Nigeria and Lagos were joined, 
and in 1914 the colony and protec- 
torate of S. Nigeria was combined 
with N. Nigeria, the whole being 
divided into three regions (North- 
M-n, Eastern, and Western). In 
1954 these regions and the part of 
( 'ameroons under U.K. trusteeship 
were formed into the federation of 
Nigeria, which was placed under a 
governor-general, assisted by a 
council of ministers and an elected 
house of 184 representatives (to 
which up to six special members 
could be appointed) ; the chief 
secretary, the attorney general, 
and the financial secretary of the 
federation were ex-officio members 
of bcq.h the council and the federal 
house. Each rc'gion had its own 
t'xeeutivc' council under a regional 
governor to deal with matters of 
local administration. 

The lower Niger and its greet 
tributary, the Benue, divide the 
country into three parts: the 
wide land N. of both rivers on the 
low plateau of N. Africa with the 
central heights attaining 3,000 ft. 
over a wide area ; the S.W. corner 
lionnded by the Niger, the sea, and 
Dahome, where are the Yoruba 
Highlands ; and the S.E. corner, 
much lower except in the area 
dcTache.d from Cameroons. The 
Lagos coast was once knotvn as 
the Slave Coast, but in 1917 
slavery was abolished as a legal 
status ; slave dealing had ceased, 
and the slave markets were sup- 
pressed by the native rulers. The 
trade lasted longest in the N., on 
the edge of the Sahara, wffiere the 
Mahomedan Hausas and Fulas 
long retained the system of 
domestic slavery. In religion the 
people are more animists or 
Christians than Muslims. 

The S. is tropieal forest as far 
inland as Ibadan; the rest is sa- 
vanna. Rainfall is hc-avy during 
summer, reaching an annual 
average of 151 ins. at Bonny. The 
S. yields palm oil and kernels, 
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Nigeria. Map of the British West African protectorate traversed by the rivers Niger and Benne, and one of the most 

densely populated parts of Africa 


rubber, ground-nuts, hides, coffee, 
cocoa, kola nuts, etc. ; in the N, 
is the tin-mining area. Coal is 
mined at Udi. Silver, galena, 
manganese, monazite, and uranium 
have been found, and during 
the Second Great War the mining 
of columbite was developed. Trade 
passes seawards by many ports, of 
which the chief are Lagos, Port 
Harcourt, Bonny, and Calabar ; it 
concentrates from the French ter- 
ritory to the N., W., and E. on 
Kano, long a famous caravan 
centre, and now the railhead for 
Lagos. There are 1,900 m. of rly., 
36,000 m. of roads (of which 2,500 
m. is tarred). Area approx. 
373,250 sq. m. Pop. (1953 est.) 
31,171,000 — denser than any other 
part of Africa except the N ile valley. 

Nigerian troops to the number 
of 96,000 fought in the Second 
Great War, in E. Africa and 
Burma ; but the colony’s prin- 
cipal war contribution was in- 
creased production of foodstuffs, 
minerals, especially tin, and rubber. 
Capita] expenditure was provided 


by the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act of 1940 ; conscription 
of labour was introduced, but was 
discontinued in 1944. In 1946 a 
development plan was adopted, 
covering schemes for improved 
water supplies, telecommunica- 
tions, waterways, and health and 
education services, and wide 
extensions in forestry, cattle- 
raising, and agriculture. Of the 
estimated cost of £55,000,000, 
grants provided £23,000,000, while 
£17,000,000 was raised by loans. 

Leprosy is an important prob- 
lem in Nigeria, where there are 
over 400,000 known lepers. Ex- 
periments carried out here were 
responsible for the development of 
a new drug (D.D.S.) now in 
use throughout the world [set 
Leprosy). Nee also Abeokuta ; 
Bauchi; Benue; Lagos; Niger. 

Bibliography. N. under British 
Rule, Sir W. Geary, 1927 ; Nigeria, 
W. R. Crocker, 1936 ; History of 
Nigeria, A. C. Bums, 3rd ed. 1942 ; 
Native Economics of Nigeria, D. 
Fordo and R. Scott, 1946 ; N. : Out- 
line of a Colony, 0. R. Niven, 1946. 


Night. Interval between sunset 
and sunrise. Its length varies 
according to the seasons and the 
latitude. At the equinoxes it is 
twelve hours in length on every 
part of the earth, lengthening 
afterwards in one hemisphere and 
shortening in the other until the 
solstices. At the poles the period 
of night lasts six months. 

Night Blindness. For this con- 
dition see Blindness. 

Night Club. Place of enter- 
tainment open after the closing 
of normal licensed premises, for 
members and their invited guests 
only. Food and alcoholic drinks 
are available, and there is generally 
a band for dancing and a cabaret 
show. The first night clubs were 
opened in London in 1919 to 
provide entertainment on the 
lines of Paris cabarets without 
contravening the licensing laws ; 
they spread to the U.S.A., but 
American clubs were not restricted 
to members, and the term there 
became synonymous with cabaret. 
Most London night clubs are 
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conducted on the bottle- party ’ 
system, whereby a member orders 
in advance a whole bottle of 
liquor from a wine-merchant, and 
has it stored at the club and 
produced on request. 

During the Second Great W ar 
chief officers of police were given 
power to close clubs where there 
was drunkenness or disorderly 
conduct, or to limit the hours of 
opening if the club was frequented 
by war workers. 

Night Fighter. Type of air- 
craft developed by the R.A.F. in 
the Second Great War to combat 
night air attacks. Unlike the day 
fighter, which is generally a 
single-seater, the night fighter 
carries a pilot and navigator. The 
first British example was the 
Boulton-Paul Defiant, which was 
equipped with a power-operated 
gun-turret and, after service as a 
day fighter in the battle of 
Britain, went into action at night 
early in 1941. These aircraft at 
first had to rely upon ground 
searchlights picking up and illumi- 
nating enemy bombers, but later 
were themselves fitted with search- 
lights. With radar they could 
track down and attack bombers 
unseen. Eventually twin-engined 
night fighters, Beaufighters and 
Mosquitos, were introduced, their 
range, armament, and speed 
making night bombing too costly 
for the Germans, whose lack of 
efficient night fighters was one 
reason for the success of the 
R.A.F. in bombing German cities 
by night. See Air Defence ; 
Fighter ; Radar. 

Night H eron {Nyclicorax 
nycticorax). Species of small heron, 
common on the Continent of 
Europe and widely 
distributed m the 
Eastern hemi- 
phere. About two 
ft. long, with green- 
ish plumage on the 
back, purple breast, 
and long white 
plumes at the back 
of the head, it com- 
monly nests in col- 
onies in low trees, is 
usually found in 
swampy woods, 
and is most active 
at night. It is 
doubtful if it ever 
bred in Great Britain, which it 
visits in the spring and autumn. 
The name is given in America 
to another species, N. naevius. 
See BoatbiU ; Heron. 

Nightingale { Luscinia megaryn- 
cha). Bird of the thrush family, 
famous for its sustained and varied 


song, indulged in far into the night 
as well as ' by day. A native of 
Europe from England to its eastern 
borders and into „ 

Asia Minor, and 
from Copenhagen 
to N.W. Africa, 
its length slightly 
exceeds 6 ins. Its 
upper parts are 
russet brown and 
the underside is 
brownish white. 

Arriving in Eng- 
land in mid-April, 
the bird ranges only as far N. as 
S. Yorkshire, and as far W. as 
the valley of the Exe. It visits 
parts of S. Wales, but not Ireland. 

The nest, composed of dead 
leaves and grass, is placed on or 
near the ground in the tangled 
vegetation of copse or hedgerow, 
and contains four or five olive- 
tinted, polished eggs. While the 
hen is sitting the cock frequently 
sits on a branch above and pours 
out his rich song,un deterred by the 
presence of an appreciative human 
listener onl}?" a few feet away. The 
nightingale feeds chiefly on the 
ground, consuming worms and 
various insects, and later the wild 
berries. The song is not heard 
much after mid- June ; but the 
soft wheel call-note and the alarm 
kur, kur denote its presence until 
it departs in Aug. or Sept. 

The Eastern or thrush-nightin- 
gale (L. luscima), of Europe E. of 
the Rhine, is somewhat larger, 
with the breast spotted faintly ; 
and the Persian nightingale {L. 
hafizi) occurs farther E. from the 
Caucasus through Persia to Sin- 
kiang and occasionally to India. 
The nightingale figures in the 
mythologic story of 
Tereiis and Philo- 
mela, the 1 a 1 1 e r 
being transformed 
into the bird, whose 
plaintive song is 
supposed to be a re- 
cital of her wrongs. 
It inspired Keats to 
the most celebrated 
ode in the English 
language. The name 
is derived from A. S. 
nihtegale, meaning 
singer of the night. 
See Eggs colour 
plate. 

Nightingale, Florence (1820- 
1910). British reformer. Born at 
Florence, Italy, May 12, 1820, she 
was the younger daughter of 
W. E. Nightingale, a moneyed, 
cultured, well-connected man. Her 
maternal grandfather, William 
Smith, was a strong advocate of 


the abolition ot slavery. Florence 
spent her early life in the famfiv 
homes first at Lea Hall, Derbyshire, 

then (from 1825) 
at Lea Hurst, 
Derbyshire, i n 
summer, and Eru- 
bley Park, Hants, 
in winter. She 
was brought up 
to the life of visit- 
ing, entertaining, 
and. casual philan- 
thropy then cus- 
tomary for young 
ladies of leisured family, but 
in addition received a wide edu- 
cation not usual at that day. 
In 1845 she planned to become a 
nurse at Salisbury Hospital, and 
then to set up a sort of “ Protest- 
ant sisterhood, without vows, for 





Audustus L. E(Jd, NaUonal Portiait 
Calif} u, London 

women of educated feelings.” But 
these plans came to nothing 
Attended by a manservant, how- 
ever, she was allowed to visit 
ragged schools, and during travels 
on the Continent visited hospitals 
in Romo and Paris, and contrived 
in 1851 to take a three months’ 
training as a sick nurse at the 
institute of Protestant deaconesses 
at Kaiserswerth on the Rhine. 

During the next year she wrote 
her Suggestions for Thought to 
Searchers after Religious Truth, 
amplified and printed (but never 
published) in 1859. In it she set 
down her own struggle to reach a 
philosophy through religion, and 
a poignant record of the frustra- 
tion suffered by a woman of 
energy and active mind in her day. 
The Crimean war broke out in 
March, 1854, and the reports 
sent home by war correspondents 
of the neglect of the wounded 
and of the need of devoted 'vomen 



Night Heron. Example of the 
European species 

W. S. Berridge, F Z S. 



Nightingale. Male specimen of the 
European song-bird 
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to nurse them led her on Oct. 14 
to offer her services to the War 
office. On the same day her 
friend Sidney Herbert, then secre- 
tary for War, wrote asking her 
if she would go out and supervise 
a nursing service. She acted 
immediately, chose her company, 
and on Oct. 21 sailed tor Constan- 
tinople taking with her 38 nurses 
She reached Scutari on Nov. 4, 
and found the barracks hospital 
dismal and dirty. There were no 
stores, no utensils, no soap, no 
towels, no hospital clothing. The 
sick and wounded lay in their 
uniforms, filthy and verminous. 

Florence Nightingale’s arrival 
was not welcomed ; but with an 
outlet at last for her energy and 
organizing ability she set to work 
and bv Dec., when 46 more 
nurses came out, she had produced 
some sort of order. It was said 
that she w'as on her feet 20 hours 
in the day ; she allowed no woman 
but herself to be on duty at 
night, when the place of the other 
nurses was taken by orderlies. 
It was those night vigils that 
earned her the name the Lady of 
the Lamp. Defects of sanitation 
remained, and only after the 
death rate from cholera, typhus, 
and dysentery had risen in Feb., 
1855, to 42 p.c. of cases in hospital 
was she able to persuade the 
War office to insist on reform. 
This brought the death rate down 
by June to two p.c. Then she 
made a tour of the hospitals 
about Balaclava. (She remained at 
Scutari lUskudar) until Auer., 1856. 
and returned to England to find 
herself a popular heroine. She 
asked that the recognition of her 
work should be the setting up of 
a school of nursing ; £50,000 was 
collected, and the Nightingale 
school and home for nurses was 
established at S. Thomas’s hospi- 
tal, 1860. 

The strain of her service in 
Scutari had affected her health and 
she was henceforth a semi- 
invalid ; but from her home in 
London she continued to write 
and advise, with the authority 
born of her experience, on aU 
aspects of nursing and sanitation. 
In 1907 she received the O.M,, 
the first woman to be thus 
honoured. She died at her home 
Aug. 13, 1910. Her notes on 
nursing, first published in 1858, 
were issued in a revised edition. 
The Art of Nursing, 1947. Con- 
suit Lives, S. I. Tooley, 1905 ; 
E, T. Cook, 1913 ; G. C. Willis, 
1931 ; C. Woodham-Smith, 1950 ; 
Eminent Victorians, L. Strachey, 
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Nightjar {CcL^TiTnulgus buto- between the Nightriders and 
paeu^. Minatory bird common growers inside the organization 
in Great Britain during the some lives were lost, and only 

about one-fifteenth of the normal 
crop was grown next year. 

Nightshade. Folk-name for 
several species of plants. Woody 
nightshade or bittersweet is Sola- 
num dulcamara^ and common 
nightshade is S. nigrum, while 
enchanter’s nightshade is Gircea 
lutetiana. Deadly nightshade [At- 
ropa belladonna) is a perennial herb 
of the family Solanaceae, a native 



Nightjar. Specimen of this insectivorous 
bird, on the wing 


speiffimg the winter of Europe and N. Afi'ica. Several 

m Arnica as far S. as the Cape, annual stems proceed from the 

resembles a large same fleshy rootstock, and form 

s Witt, with a large, flat head and a bush 3 or 4 ft. high, with large 

^ mouth. It is oval leaves. The large, solitarv, 

cailed mghtjar from its peculiar bell- shaped flowers are dull purple 
whirring cry, but x- jr 

flies silently by 
night in search of 
insects. The term 
goatsucker per- 
petuates an ancient 
and widespread - 
delusion, due to its I 
habit of hawking 
for flies round the 
udders of animals. 

The bird is about 
10 ins. long, and 
its colour is grey, 
spotted and barred 
with yellow and 
brown. It lays 
two beautifully marbled eggs 
on the bare ground, usually 



Nightshade. Atropa belladonna, 
or deadly nightshade 


m colour, and 
droop on short 
stalks. The fruit 
is a large, Shin- 
'S ing black, globular 
berry. The whole 
plant is poisonous 
and smells un- 
pleasantly. Hyos- 
cy amine and atro- 
pine are obtained 
from the rootstock 
lifted in autumn, 
and from fresh 
leaves gathered 
when the plant 
is in flower. 
Nigri Sembilan (nine states). 


_ . .. Collective name of a group of states 

close to a small bush or tuft of in the Malay Peninsula, formerly 
heather. The nightjar family one of the Federated Malay States 
includes many genera and about and now a part of the federation of 


90 species, including the N. 
American whip-poor-will. See 
Eggs, colour plate. 

Nightmare. Dream accom- 
panied by feelings of terror. 


Malaya {q.v.). 

Nigri Sembilan came under 
British rule 1873, and comprised 
the states of Sungei Ujong, Sri 
Menanti, Jelebu, Rembau, Johol, 


Anciently supposed to be caused and Tampin. It entered the F.M.S. 
by an evil spirit, it was until 1895. Area approx. 2,550 sq. m. ; 
recently believed to be due to estimated pop. 296,000. It hes in 
digestive disorder. The newer the S.W. of the peninsula. The 
theory of dreams regards this as surface is mountainous in the 
only a precipitating cause, and interior, rising in Gunong Ledang, 
ascribes nightmare to psycho- or Mt.. Ophir, to 3,845 ft. The 
logical processes. It is believed chief harbours are Port Dickson 
that certain primitive wishes in and Linggi. The valleys are fer- 
the subconscious mind are forcing tile and the hill slopes heavily 

iV Y •>.1 * .*1 -1.1 awl 


themselves into the consciousness, 
and if they are not sufficiently 
disguised to produce the ordinary 
form of dream, but are likely to 
become clear to the sleeper, he 
awakes in a state of terror. See 
Dream. 


X X/ 

timbered, the principal products 
being timber, rice, rubber, spices, 
tapioca, and coffee. Tin, gold, 
and other minerals are mined. 
Seramban is the chief town. 

Nigrosine. Black dye closely 
related to indufine (a blue- black 


Nightriders. Name given to dye). By various modifications 
terrorists in Kentucky, U.S.A., a long series of blue to black dyes 
who in 1908 made destructive soluble in spirit is produced. By 
raids on the tobacco-growing sulphonation they are converted 
fields. They were planters who to water-soluble forms and find 
had refused to come into a scheme varied use in industry. Nigrosine 
for pooling crops so as to get the is put into spirit stains and 
best possible price. In clashes varnishes and in polishes. Used 
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in dyeing silk and in calico print- 
ing, it ^ives grey or blue-grey 
shades. See Dyes. 

Nihilism (Lat. nihil, nothing). 
Name given to the tenets of the 
Russian revolutionary socialists. 
Though there had been for forty 
years parties holding similar views 
in Russia, it was due to Turgenev, 
in 1862, that the term nihilism 
came to be used. The attitude of 
mind was the result of the terrible 
conditions of living of the vast 
mass of the Russian people, and 
the main object of those who held 
it was the overthrow of govern- 
ment bv force of anv kind. The 
nihilists aimed at freedom of the 
press, freedom of speech, religious 
equality, equality of treatment for 
women, the land for the people, etc. 

The nihilist movement began to 
become a force in 1860-70, and 
owing to its violent methods 
wholesale arrests were carried out 
during the next decade, some 
4,000 people being tried in Russia 
in 1877-78 alone. In the latter 
year an attempt was made to 
assassinate Gen. Trepov ; Gen. 
Mezentsev was killed in St. 
Petersburg ; and in 1879 Prince 
Kropotkin was assassinated, and 
attempts were made to kill the 
tsar, Alexander II. His assassina- 
tion in 1881 was followed by 
methods of extreme severity 
against the nihilists, who were 
gradually crushed, and new or- 
ganizations came into existence 
which hoped to achieve the aims 
of ni h ilism by more constitutional 
means. See Anarchism. Consult 
Memoirs of a Revolutionist, P. A. 
Kro^tkin, 1899. 

Niigata. Seaport of Japan, on 
the W. coast of Honshu. It is the 
capital of Niigata prefecture and is 
near the mouth of the Shinano- 
gawa. Its harbour is shallow, sits 
up with river alluvium, and is ex 
posed to N. winds. Dredging 
operations have made some im- 
provement. The trade is almost 
limited to traffic with Vladivostok 
and other Siberian harbours. Ex- 
ports are mainly rice and soya 
beans, which are grown exten- 
sively in the prefecture. There 
are ironworks and chemical manu- 
factures. The town is intersected 
by many canals. It is connected 
by rly. with other W. coast ports, 
Tokyo and Osaka, and is the port 
for the island of Sado, 32 m. away. 
Pop. (1955 est.) 262,920 

Nijinsky, Vaslav (1890-1950). 
Russian dancer. Born at Kiev, 
Eeb. 28, 1890, he was trained at the 
Imperial ballet school of St. 
Petersburg, and made his debut 
at the Marinsky theatre, 1907. 


Two years later he went with Diag- 
hilev to Paris, achieving spectacu- 
lar success in Scheherazade. Match- 
less technique, dramatic ability, 
and an unusual ability to jump (he 
was probably 
alone in being 
able to per- 
form ten en- 
trechats) made 
him the great- 
est male dancer 
of his age. As 
partner of Kar- 
savina in Le 
Spectre de la 
Rose he was 
outstanding.At 
Co vent Garden in 1911 he gave 
brilliant performances in Petrou- 
chka and Carnaval. He was 
also the choreographer of L’Apres- 
midi d’un Faune, 1912, and Le 
Sacre du Printemps, 1913; and 
during his last years evolved a 
system of choreographic notation. 

After quarrelling wdth Diaghilev 
he formed his own company in 
1913. He was interned in Austria 
in 1914, his release being secured 
by Diaghilev whose company he 
rejoined in the U.S.A. in 1916. 
Symptoms of mental disorder ap- 
peared, however, and after 1918 
he never danced again. He lived 
in a Swiss sanatorium for 20 years, 
then in Budapest, Vienna, the 
U.S.A., and from 1947 in Eng- 
land, where he died April 8, 1950. 

Nijmegen, Nimegxjen, or Nym- 
WEGEN. Town of the Netherlands, 
in the prov. of Gelderland. It lies 
on the left bank of the Waal, 10| 
m. by rly. S. of Arnhem, and is a 
rly. junction. The suburb of Lent 
is on the right bank. Industries 
include brewing and the manu- 
facture of leather and tobacco. 



Vaslav Nijinsky, 
Russian dancer 


The rly. stn. was severely dam- 
aged, and several acres of the 
town near the station were flat- 
tened, in the Allied air attack that 
preceded the airborne landing 
{vA.) of Sept,, 1944. The great 
cliurch, dedicated to S. Stephen, a 
Gothic building, was begun ’c. 
1270, with work of the 14th and 
15th centuries. The town hall, in 
the Renaissance style of the 16th 
century, restored in 1882, con- 
tained a museum of antiquities. 
1 here is an R.C. universitv 
Pop. (1956) 120,678. 

Nijmegen was known to the 
Romans as Noviomagus, and was 
a seat of the Carolingian, Franco- 
nian, and Hohenstaufen emperors. 
A free town of the Empire, it 
joined the Hanseatic League, and 
in 1579 the union of Utrecht. 


Held by the Spaniards, 1585-91, 
it was taken by Tureime in 1672. 

In German occupation from 
Ma}^ 1940, Nijmegen was one of 
three places at which Allied air- 
borne troops were dropped on 
Sept. 17, 1944, in the attempt 
to cross the Lower Rhine. Ar- 
moured units of the British 2nd 
army came up, and with the 
assistance of U.S. parachutists, 
who crossed the Waal in rubber 
boats under withering fire, secured 
the 600-yd. road bridge, Sept. 20, 
after a fierce 24-hr. battle, in time 
to remove the enemy’s demolition 
charges. An attempt by German 
underwater swimmers to blow up 
both the road and the railway 
bridges on the night of Sept. 28-29 
was frustrated. See Arnhem. 

Nijmegen, Treaty of. Peace 
that ended the war between 
Franco and a coalition formed by 
the Empire, Spain, and the Dutch 
Republic. France and Holland 



Nijmegen. Air view of this Netherlands town showing the railway bridge 
(top), the harbour, and the road bridge over the river Waal 
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signed on August 11, 1678, and 
the others later, the final arrange- 
ment being made in 1679. France 
received Franche Comte and the 
control of Lorraine, and some of 
the fortresses of the FTetherlands. 
while to her ally , S v eden , v ei e 
returned territories in Germany 
taken from her during the war. 
This treaty marked the height of 
Louis XIV’ s power. 

Nijni Novgorod. This was the 
name until 1932 of the Russian 
citv of Gorky 

Nijni Tagil. Industrial town 
in the Ural Mts., Sverdlovsk prov., 
R.S.F.S.R. Developed under the 
Soviet five-year plans, it has rly. 
workshops, steel, armament, and 
machine tool factories, and chemi- 
cal plants. Besides consuming 
local coal, it imports supplies by 
rly. from Karaganda and the 
Kuzbass. It lies about 140 m. E. 
of Perm. Pop. 159,864. 

Nike. In Greek mythology, the 
rroddess of Victory. By the 
Romans she was called Victoria. 
She was the daughter of the giant 
Pallas, and was elevated to 
Olympus by ^eus because, with 
her sisters, she w'as the first to 
assist him in his battle with the 
Titans, In art, Nike is repre- 
sented as a winged figure with a 
palm or a wreath, and in Roman 
times with a shield. She is often 
represented as guiding the horses 
of conquering heroes. 

Nikisch, Akthur (1855-1922). 
Hungarian musician. Born at 
Szent-Miklos, Oct. 12, 1855, he 

studied music 
as a child in 
Vienna, wlnue 
he became a 
violinist in 
t h e imperial 
orchestra until 
appointed 
conductor a t 
the Leipzig 
theatre. H e 
conducted the 
symphony orchestra at Boston, 
1889-93, orchestras at Budapest. 
Hamburg, and Berlin, and the 
Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzig. 
He died Jan. 23, 1922. 

Nikko. Religious centre ol 
Japan, in Honshu. It is almost 
due N. and 91 m. by rly. from 
Tokyo, the terminus of a branch 
line near the Daiyagaw^a, an 
affluent of the Kinugawa. N.E. to 
S.W. lies the Nikko range with 
peaks between 5,000 and 8,000 
ft. alt. The district is chiefly 
celebrated for its lovely scener^S 
the tombs of Shogun emperors, 
and numerous temples 


Nikolayev. Fortress and sea- 
port of Ukraine S.tS.R., capital of 
a region of the same name. It 
lies at the mouth of the S. Bug, 
3.5 m. N.W. of Kherson. Formerly 
the headquarters of the Black Sea 
fleet, it has shipbuilding yards, 
factories producing agricultural 
machines and textiles, and fish 
canneries. Pop. (e.st.) 200,000 
Nikolajmv region is agricultural, 
and produces cotton, wheat, sun- 
flower seed, etc. ; dairy^ farming is 
important, and there are flour mills 
and sugar refineries. Area 7,500 
sq. m. Pop. (est.) 800,000. 




Arthur Nikisch, 
Hungarian musician 




Nike. The Winged Victory (Nike 
Apteros), found at Samothrace, now 
in the Louvre. Pans 

Nikolayevsk. Town ol the 
Soviet Far East, capital of Lower 
Amur region. It lies near the 
mouth of the Amur. Formerly a 
naval base, it is a fishing and ship- 
building centre. Petroleum from 
Sakhalin is refined, and gold is 
mined in the vicinity. It has an 
aerodrome. 

Nikopol. Town of Ukraine S.S.R. 
in Dniepropetrovsk region. It lies 
on the Dnieper, 110 m. N.E. of 
Kherson, in a rich manganese 
mining area. Pop. (est.) 60,000, 
Nikopolis (Gr., city of victory). 
Name of several ancient cities, of 
which the most important were; 
(1) In Epirus, situated on a strip 
of land opposite Actium, in the 
Ambracian gulf. It was founded 
by Augustus to celebrAte his vic- 
tory over Antony, Sept. 2, 31 b.o., 
which made him the master of the 
Roman world. Games were held 
here every four years in honour of 
Apollo, to whom a magnificent 
temple was erected. (2) In Lower 
Egypt, on the canal leading from 
Canopus to Alexandria. Also 


founded by Augustus, it com- 
memorated the final defeat of 
Antony" and Cleopatra. (3) In 
lesser Armenia, on the Lycus, 
built by Pompey in honour of his 
victory over Mithradates, 65 b.c. 

Nikopolis OB Nikopoli. River 
port of Bulgaria. It is situated on 
the S. side of the Danube, about 
25 m. N.E. of Plevna, with which 
it is connected by^ rly., and is linked 
by ferry with a rly. on the N, side 
of the river which connects with 
the Rumanian rly. system. In a 
fertile country, famous for its wine, 
Nikopolis has a citadel, an ancient 
castle, and a Byzantine church. 
Here the Turks defeated Sigis- 
mund of Hungary in 1396, in a 
battle at which the future Henry 
IV of England is said to have 
been present . and the Russians 
defeated the Turks in 1829. The 
town was damaged in the 1877 
Russo-Turkish War. Pop. 4,963. 

Nile. River of Africa. Though 
it was venerated by the Egyptians 
as the cause of their prosperity, its 
sources remained unknown until 
the discoveries of Speke in 1858 
and Baker in 1864 revealed its 
great reservoir-lakes Victoria and 
AJbert. The ancients had little 
knowledge of the river above 
Meroe iq.v,), and no knowledge 
of the causes of the annual inunda- 
tions of the Lower Nile. Heredotus 
and other VTiters discuss this pro- 
blem, without arriving at its solu- 
tion. Ptolemy later speaks of two 
streams issuing from two lakes and 
afterwards uniting into one river, 
which was joined by the Astapus 
to form the main course of the 
Nile. This conception is illustrated 
in the maps of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, and until Bruce dis- 
covered the source of the Blue 
Nile, in 1770, little more than this 
was known of its course. 

The Nile leaves the Victoria 
Kyanza at its north end, and 
pouring over Owen Fails [q.v.) pro- 
ceeds through Lake Kioga (Chi- 
oga), thence generally N.W. until 
it reaches the N. extremity of the 
Albert Nyanza. This section of the 
river is known as the Victoria or 
Somerset Nile, and below Eoweira 
is impeded by a series of rapids 
culminating in the Murchison 
Falls, where the river drops 401 ft. 
in three cascades to the level of the 
Albert Nyanza. That lake is fed by 
the river Semliki, which drains the 
Edward Nyanza and forms, with 
the Kagera and other rivers flowing 
into the Victoria Nyanza from 
the S., the extreme head-waters of 
the Nile. From the N. extremity of 
the Albert Nyanza the river, here 
the Bahr-el-Jebel and later the 
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Nile. Map of tlie basin of the river from .he Victoria 
Nyanza to the Mediterranean 


White Nile, flows generalJy N. to 
the Mediterranean. At Rejaf, 15 
m. S. of Gondokoro, it enters the 
region of the plains and continues 
thence to Khartum, some 1,096 m. 
to the N Between these two points 
the KOe is navigable. 

About 480 m. N. of Rejaf the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal enters the Nile 
from the W., and 50 m. farther is 
the junction with the Bahr-el- 
Zeraf. Some 530 m. S. of Khartum 
and 31 m. from the Bahr-el-Zeraf 
the Nile is joined by the Sobat, 
flowing from the highlands of 
Abyssinia, and at Khartum the 
waters of the Blue Nile mingle with 
the main river. From that point 
there are no considerable tribu- 
taries with the exception of the 
Atbara, which flows into the main 
river 24 m. S. of Berber. In its 
course through the Nubian Desert 
the Nile makes two great bends, 
and from Khartum as far as As- 
suan it is dangerous for navigation. 
Between these two points occur 
BLX cataracts. 


The valley cut 
by the river as 
far as Khartum 
about 1,500 m. 
from the sea, is 
very narrow, and 
in Egypt fairly 
deep, the escarp- 
ment on either 
side leading to 
an irregular pla- 
teau, 200-300 ft. 
above the present 
bed of the river. 
The delta is con- 
sidered to lie in 
an ancient bay 
of the Mediterra- 
nean, now filled 
in by silt brought 
down by the river 
which at one time 
might have fallen 
into the sea at 
Cairo : the river 
surface then 
would be 60 to 70 
ft. lower than it 
is today. Silt and 

V 

sand at Cairo is 
probably some 
hundreds of feet 
deep. 

The importance 
of the Nile to 
Egypt and the 
Sudan cannot be 
overestimated. 
Without the an- 
nual inundations 
which fertilise the 
soil and provide 
the needful water 
for irrigation, the 
whole country would be a desert. 
This Nile flood is an annual pheno- 
menon comparable in regularity 
with the monsoon. The head- 
w^aters of the river receive water 
from the constant rains of the 
equatorial areas round the great 
lakes ; this supply passes N. and 
is subject to great evaporation, 
and. being regulated by seepage, 
or percolation, into the swamps 
near Lake No, arrives in practically 
a constant volume by the White 
Nile at Khartum. The Assuan 
dam holds back the Blue Nile and 
Atbara floods. 

The three main requisites for 
production of a crop are suitable 
soil, an adequate water supply, 
and good drainage. The silt in the 
Nile valley may be said to be 
everywhere su 'table, but water 
has always had to be artificially 
provided. Three methods were 
adopted in ancient days to over- 
come the vagaries in the height of 
the Nile, in addition to the basin 
system. The shadoof was invented 


to enable water to be lifted hy 
direct manual labour on to field'^s 
which would otherwise remaii^ 
unwatered ; the water wheel (sakia) 
was brought into use with the 
assistance of oxen ; and primitive 
canals were dug to take advantage 
of higher water levels upstream 
The necessity for drainage de- 
pends to a large extent on the 
crops produced and the intensity 
of cultivation. 

Among engineering works con- 
structed on the Nile, for improving 
the water supply and for irriga- 
tion, may be mentioned : 

The Delta barrage (1861), com- 
prising the Damietta and Rosetta 
branches, cost nearly £2,000,000, 
and is 1,000 metres in length! In 
1902 the Zifta barrage, 400 
metres, and the Assiut barrage, 
833 metres, were completed, and 
the Assuan Dam, which cost about 
£2,500,000, was brought into 
operation. This last is nearly 2,000 
metres long, and in 1907-12 and 
again later it was thickened, 
heightened, and strengthened. The 
Esna barrage, in Qena prov., 
regulates the water drawn off by 
the Asfum and Kalabia irrigation 
canals ; it was constructed in 
1908 and is being remodelled so as 
to provide perennial irrigation for 

600.000 acres, which will allow of 
growing two crops a year. The 
Nag Hammadi barrage, costing 
nearly £2,000,000, was completed 
in 1930, is 876 metres long, and 
waters Girga prov. The Sennar 
dam, on the Blue Nile, 160 m. 
S.S.E. of Khartum, built 1921-25 
for c. £5,600,000, renders fertile 

850.000 acres. The Owen Falls dam 
(g.'T.), started in 1949, was the 
first part of a project to regulate 
the Blue Nile and provide irriga- 
tion and electric power over large 
areas of central and N. Africa. 

Important places on the Nile in- 
clude Damietta, Cairo, Beni-suef, 
Assiut, Girga, Qena, Assuan, 
Korosko, Wadi Haifa, Berber, 
Atbara, Khartum, Omdurman, 
Kodok, and Gondokoro. The Nile, 
measured from the Victoria Nyan- 
za to the sea, has a length of 
3,526 miles. 

Bibliography. The Nile QuesC, 
Sir H- Johnston, 1903 ; Report 
upon the Basin of the Upper Nile, 
w. E. Garstin, 1904 ; Physiography 
of the Nile and Its Basin, H. G. 
Lyons, 1906 ; Discovery of the 
Source of the Nile, J. H. Speke, 
new ed. 1906 ; Egyptian Irrigation, 
Sir W. Willcocks and J. I. Craim 3rd 
ed. 1913 ; The Nile Basin, H. E. 
Hurst and R. P. Black, 1945. 

Nile, Battle of the. British 
naval victory, Aug. L 1798. The 
treaty of Campo Formic, Oct. 17, 
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1797, had practically made the 
Mediterranean a French lake. 
Mutiny had weakened the British 
fleet, and when Spain entered the 
war,’ the fleet had been compelled 
to abandon the Mediterranean. 
Bonaparte was instructed to seize 
Malta, drive the English from all 
their possessions, occupy Egypt, 
make a channel through the 
isthmus of Suez, and secure the 
Red Sea for France. Lord St. 
Vincent, who w^as blockading 
Cadiz, heard of the armament 
preparing at Toulon, and sent 
Nelson to look into the ports and 
observe the proceedings of the 
French. No proper force could be 
given to him, and his flagship, the 
Vanguard, was dismasted in a 
gale which left the French un- 
touched. They put to sea on May 
19, took possession of Malta, and 
were joined by convoys from 
Genoa, Ajaccio, and Civith Vecchia. 

In England it was thought that 
Bonaparte might aim at Naples or 
Sicily, or land an army to invade 
Portugal, or strike at Ireland. 
Nelson, reinforced, sought the 
enemy for many weeks, deploring 
the want of frigates to scout for 
him. On Aug. 1 he discovered the 
French transports at Alexandria, 
and their fleet of 13 sail of the line 
and 4 frigates, commanded by 
Brueys, anchored in a broken line, in 
Abukir Bay. Nominally the French 
fleet was far superior to his own. 

Nelson’s plan was to attack the 
French van and centre, and to 
anchor, if it might be, inside and 
outside the French line. If Brueys 
was not surprised by Nelson’s 
attack, he was unprepared for the 
English ships going between him 
and the shore. The Goliath, Zeal- 
ous, Orion, Theseus, and Audacious 
all passed inside the enemy’s line 
at about 7 p.m., anchoring, and 
raking with terrific fire the head- 
most ships of the squadron — 
Guerrier, Conqubrant, Serieuse, 
Peuple Souverain, and Spartiate. 
The Vanguard, flying Nelson’s 
flag, anchored bv the stern outside 
and abreast of the Spartiate, and 
the ]\Iinotaur and Defence followed. 
The Bellerophon, Majestic, Swift- 
sure, and Alexander successively 
attacked the three-decker Orient, 
which flew the French admiral’s 
flag, the first two suffering serious 
loss. A tremendously destructive 
fire was poured into the enemy. 
The headmost ships of the French 
line were completely overcome, 
and at about 10 o’clock the 
Orient caught fire, and was soon 
ablaze. The Guillaume Tell and 
Gen4reux were fugitives. See 
Egypt ; Nelson ; Sea Powder. 


Nilgai {Boselaphus tragocam- Nilotic. Term denoting the E. 
ehis). Species of antelope, found division of the true negro race, 
in India. It stands between 4 ft. Wholly within British control, 
and 5 ft. high at the withers. The they occupy the valleys and marsh- 

Till* 


adult male is 
bro^vnish grey, with 
white markings on 
the face and throat, 
white rings at the 
fetlocks, whitish 
underparts, and 
short, smooth, 
nearly straight 
horns. The females 
are smaller, brown, - 

and hornless. The 



lands of the upper 
Nile basin, to which 
they became con- 
fined by the pres- 
sure of pastoral 
tribes of Hamitic 
stock. Tall, slim, 
narrow-headed, 
and the darkest of 
all negroes, they 
are distinguishable 
from the W. or 


animal is remark- Nhgai. Antelope whicJa is found m Nigritic division by 
able for the ooar- 

parative shortness mg foreheads and 

of the hind limbs, and the rapid longer legs. Mostly unclad, they 
slope of the hack line. It is found have personal ornaments includ- 
in the plains and hills of India. ing metal and ivory armlets, ostrich 
Nilgiri or Neilgherry Hills, shell beads, and lip plugs ; most 
Hill range of the Deccan, India, tribes also extract the lower 
The Blue Mts., so called from the incisors. They practise cattle- 
overhanging haze which character- breeding and agriculture, and sub- 
ises the hills when seen from the sist largely on milk and fish. Then- 
plains, form a knot of high ground, round huts, with conical or domed 
alt. 6,000 ft., at the junction of the roofs, are sometimes supplemented 
E. and W. Ghats. To the S. the by bachelor-huts on tall posts and 
Palghat Gap separates the sharp by pile granaries. They use clubs, 
slopes from the S. continuation on socketed spears, bows, and some- 
the W. Ghats; to the N. the times mist-knives, with wood or 
Wainad tableland stretches to hide shields. 

Mysore. The high ground consists The principal tribes are the 
almost entirely of open, grassy Shilluk, Dinka, Nuer, Acholi, 

“ downs,” separated by forested Kavirondo, Jaluo, Bari, Latuka, 
glades, from which rise the peaks. Lango, Nandi, Suk, and Turkana, 
Dodabetta, 8,760 ft., is the cul- Their southernmost representa- 
minating point, while close to it tives, the Masai, exhibit the fullest 
Snowdon, Elk Hill, and Club Hill, infusion of Hamitic blood and 
all higher than 8,000 ft., are on the culture. See Negro, 
edge of an amphitheatre within Nim {Azadii'achta indica). Tree 
which lies Ootacamund. This ele- of the family Meliaceae, also called 
vation modifies the climate, so that neem, margosa, or bead -tree. A 
the Nilgiris are a hot weather native of India, it has leaves 
resort for Europeans. Cinchona, divided into numerous oval leafiets 
jalap, ipecacuanha, and coffee are with toothed edges, and branching 
grown upon numerous plantations, panicles of small bluish flowers, 
Of the natives the Todas are succeeded by olive- like purple 
pastoralists, the Badagas tillers fruits, each containing a single seed, 
of the soil ; primitive Kurumbas The latter has a natural perfora- 
and Irulas live in jungles. tion, which causes it to be used in 

Nilgiris. District of Madras the construction of rosaries, and 
state, India, in the Nilgiri Hills, on this account Roman Catholics 
Only about one-tenth of the total call the tree Arbor Sancta. The 
area is tilled, chiefly for food grains timber is useful for building, and 
and coconuts. Ootacamund is the the bark affords a tonic, whilst the 
h.q. Area 989 sq. m. Pop. (1951) roots are used as a vermifuge and 


311,729. 

Nilometer. Gauge for measur- 
ing the annual floods of the Nile. 
Such devices were placed all along 
the river in Pharaonic times, on 
quay walls or in wells attached to 
temples; the oldest still in use in the 


the fresh leaves as a natural poul- 
tice for glandular swellings and in 
rheumatism. Dried leaves inserted 
between the leaves of books, etc., 
repel the attacks of destroying in- 
sects. The same property resides 
in the seeds, which are powdered 


1950s was built in 716 a.d. on the to form an insect-poison, and 
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island of Rhoda, near Cairo. It con 
sisted of a square well connected 
with the Nile by a canal and con- 
taining a granite pillar marked with 
24 lines at intervals of one cubit. 


when dissolved in water may be 
utilised as a hair-wash. The fruit' 
yields the medicinal margosa oil, 
which serves also as a dye for 


cotton goods. 
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Nirabus (Lat., a cloud, divine 
effulgence). In art, the halo en- 
circling the head of a holy person- 
age. (^S'ee Aureole ; Halo.) 

In meteorology, nimbus means 
a rain cloud, really dense masses 
of dark formless clouds with 
ragged edges, through which is 
visible a higher sheet of alto- 
stratus. Low fragments of cloud 
floating below the nimbus are 
called fractonimbus or scud. 
Steady rain or snow usually falls 
from the edges of the nimbus. See 
Cloud colour plate. 

Nimes. City of France, capital 
of the dept, of Card. It is situated 
in a fertile plain W. of the Rhone 
and E. of the 
Cevennes mts., 25 S 
miles N. of the 
Mediterranean 
and 174 miles S. 
of Lyons. It 
has Roman re- 
mains ; other build- 
ings are the cathe- 
dral of S. Castor, 
the churches of S. 

Baudile and S, Paul, the citadel, 
dating from the 17th century, and 
several museums. A former Jesuit 
college houses one collection and 
also the public Library. The 
museum of painting and sculpture 
includes a collection of pictures 



N.mes arms 



Before the coming of the Romans, 
there was on the site the tribal 
capital of Nemausus, with an im- 
portant shrine at the spring sacred 
to the god Nemausus. The Roman 
city was founded by Augustus, and 
walls, temples, and other usual 
features of a Roman city were 
erected. The amphitheatre is in 
an excellent state of preservation. 
It is said to have held over 20,000 
persons. The Maison Carree (q.v.). 
believed to have been the caq')i- 
iolium, is a perfect Roman temple. 
The so-called temple of Diana, two 
Roman gates, and parts of the 
town walls still remain. The Tour 
Magne, a Roman watchtower, 
stands on Mont Cavalier, 375 ft. 
high. The Pont du Card (see illus. 
under Aqueduct), 12 m. N.E. of 
Nimes, was constructed by the 
Romans to bring water to that city. 

After the fall of the Roman 
empire the city suffered decline. 
In 1185 it became part of the 
county of Toulouse and its forti- 
fications were restored. For a short 
time in the 16th century there w^as 
a university here. In the time of 
the Reformation it was a Protest- 
ant stronghold and the scene of 
considerable bloodshed. Four 
ecclesiastical councils were held at 
Nimes, the most important being 
the one under the presidency of 

Pope Urban II in 1096. 

Alphonse Daudet w'as 

I one of several eminent 

{ 

men born in the city. 
In the unoccupied zone 
of France during the 
Second Creat AVar until 
Nov., 1942, it was lib- 
erated by French 
troops under Cen. dc 
Lattre de Tassigny, 
Aug. 28, 1944. 

Nimitz, Chp^ster 
AAHlliam (b. 1885). 
American sailor. Born 




purchased by the 
city in 1875. There 
is a palais de justice. 

Industries include 
the manufacture of 
silk and other tex- 
tiles. The old for- 
tifications have 
been replaced by 
boulevards, while 
another public 
amenity is the 
fountain gardens. 

Pop. (1954)89,130. 

One of the most 
ancient and in- 
teresting of French ^ 
cities, Nimes is 

famous for its Nimes, France. View from the air of the Roman amphitheatre, built in the 

‘ 1st and 2nd centuries A.D. It had 34 tiers of seats and held 20,000 spectators. 
Koman remains. Abo^e. left, the Maison Carrie (so called), built by Agrippa c. 16 B.C. 


at Fredericks- 
burg, Texas. 

Feb. 24, 1885, 
he graduated 
from the U.S. 
naval academy 
in 1905. Dur- 
ing the First 
Ch'cat AA^ar he 
was (ihief of 
staff to the 

. . 1 Chester Nimitz. 

American sub- American admiral 
marine force in 

the Atlantic. Promoted rear- 
admiral, 1938, he took over com- 
mand of the Pacific fleet after the 
disaster of Pearl Harbor in 1941 
with the rank of admiral ; his 
command included army and marine 
units as well as naval ones. 

AA^itli the aim of capturing 
Japanese-occupied islands in the 
Pacific “ up the ladder ” towards 
Japan, ho directed successful 
operations against the garrisons in 
the Solomon, Gilbert, Alarshall, 
and Marianne Islands, and I wojima. 
Promoted fleet admiral in 1944, 
during 1944-45 he successfully 
attacked Leyte, Luzon, and 
Okinawa. He signed, as U.S. 
representative, the instrument of 
Japanese surrender in Tokyo Bay 
on Sept. 2, 1945, and in 1947 re- 
tired from the U.S. navy. In 1949 
he was appointed to act as ad- 
ministrator of the plebiscite which 
the United Nations proposed to 
hold in Kashmir (q.v.). 

Nimptsch (Pol. Niemeza). A 
town of Silesia, in the part, for- 
merly German, placed under Pohsh 
administration by the Potsdam 
agreement of 1945. It liesl7m.S.E. 
of Schweidnitz, and has a castle 
and R.G. and Protestant churches. 
Then' are porcelain factories. In the 
vicinity is the Spitzberg, with fine 
panoramic views of the countryside. 

Nimrod. A notable hunter and 
warrior (Gen. 10), to whom BibUcal 

legend attributed 
the building of 
N ine veh and Calah, 
He is probably to 
be associated with 
the Assyrian 
N inurta, god of 
warfare and hun- 
ting, whose worship 
at Calah gave rise 
to the modern 
name of the site, 
Nimrud. 

Nimrod was the 
pen-name of 0. J- 
Apperley {q.v.). 
Nine Pins. 

AAhoden pieces tdth 
which the game 
of skittles or nine^ 
j)i ns is played. The 
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object of tbe game is to knock the 
pins over ^vith a wooden ball at the 
fewest possible attempts. In the 
T?-S.A. the popular game there 
called bowling developed from nine 
pins. 

Nine Power Agreement. 

Signed in 1923 between Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Portugal, the 
U.S.A., Japan, and China. It 
guaranteed the sovereignty, inde- 
pendence, and administrative and 
territorial integrity of China, 
pledging the signatories to assist 
that country to maintain a stable 
govt., and ensuring non-discrim- 
ination in diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations. The treaty was 
violated by Japan’s military action 
in Manchuria in 1931. After her 
attack on China in 1937, the treatv 
was invoked, but a conference at 
Brussels failed to yield any result. 

Nineteenth Century, The. 
Original name of the British 
monthly review, renamed the 
Nineteenth Century and After in 
1901, the Twentieth Century in 
1951. It was estabhshed in March, 
1877, by James T. Knowles, 
founder of the Metaphysical 
Society. Its first issue contained a 
prefatory sonnet by Tennyson and 
contributions by Matthew Arnold, 
Gladstone, Huxley, and Manning. 
The review aims at registering its 

disbehef in the contemporary 
fallacy of collective identity,” and 
at an unbiased presentation of 
home and foreign affairs, arts, and 
letters. It is edited at 1, Orsett 
Terrace, London, W.2. 

’Ninety-Eight. Term used for 
the Irishrebelhonin 1798. England 
was at war mth France, and 
there was general unrest, A small 
rebelHon in Ulster was crushed and 
the whole country placed under 
martial law. Under this there was 
a certain amount of terrorism, and 
in May rebellion broke out in 
Kildare. Other Leinster counties 
followed, but the risings were 
quickly put down. In Wexford 
the movement was more serious, 
and 15,000 rebels under Father 
Murphy seized the county town 
there and set up a camp on Vinegar 
HiU. 

A large body attacked and 
almost destroyed New Ross, but 
the insurgents were defeated when 
they marched to Arklow. On 
June 21 General Gerard Lake at- 
tacked their camp on Vinegar Hill, 
and his complete victory there 
virtually ended the rising. The 
movement is commemorated in 
J. EC Ingram’s verses, Who fears 
to speak of ’98 ? The Jacobite 
risings of 1715 and 1745 are simi- 


larly referred to as the Fifteen and 
the Forty-five. Nee Vinegar Hill. 

Nineveh. Assyrian city which 
lay on the left bank of the r. Tigris 
at its junction with the Khosr (the 
ancient Tebiltu) which once bi- 
sected the city. Modern Mosul, in 
N. Iraq, lies on the opposite bank 
of the Tigris. The ancient name 
was Ninua (Gk. Ninos), which 
means the city of the fish-goddess 
Nina, later identified with Ishtar. 
A village settlement in prehistoric 
and protohistoric times, it quickly 
grew in importance ; Manishtusu, 
son of Sargon of Akkad, built a 
temple there, and Hammurabi of 
Babylon, who also conquered 
AssjTia, repaired and enlarged it. 
The Assyrians built palaces and 
other temples, and the city grew 
until it rivalled and even surpassed 
in splendour both Asshur and 
Calah. Shalmaneser V made it, 
c. 725 B.C., the capital of Assyria. 

For a time outshone when 
Sargon II left it to create a new 
residence at Khorsabad, it re- 
gained prestige under his successor 
Sennacherib, whose splendid palace 
was constructed on an artificial 
platform of mudbrick and bitumen, 
after the waters of the river had 
been diverted. The employment 
of unlimited supplies of slave 
labour provided by prisoners of 
war enabled him to erect other 
public buildings and temples, to 
enlarge the to^vn, strengthen the 
ramparts, and, by bringing irriga- 
tion -water from Bavian, 50 m. 
away, along a stone-paved aque- 
duct, to create a canal svstem 

s/ 

watering new parks and orchards 
in which he acchmatised exotic 
animals and plants, including the 
Arabian cotton. Refiefs illustrat- 
ing the building of the palace are 
in the British Museum. 

Esarhaddon, his successor, built 
a palace farther south and -widened 
the streets ; from Ashurbanipal’s 
palace farther north came the 
wonderful Lion Hunt series of 
sculptures in the British Museum, 
as well as his vast library of cunei- 
form tablets. In the last invasion 
of Assyria by her foes, Scythians, 
Medes, and Babylonians, Nineveh 
withstood assault for four years, 
falUng in the end in 612 B.o. The 
king and many officers perished, 
and the great city was put to fire 
and sw'ord. The prophecies of 
Nahum and Zephaniah had been 
fulfilled : “ The spoils of the city, 
more than could be numbered,” 
said the Babylonian chronicler, 
“ they took for themselves, and 
they made the city a mound and a 
ruin.” When Xenophon passed by 
in 410 B.C., the site was deserted. 


Today the rums of Nineveh com- 
prise some 1.800 acres. Modern 
calculations have confirmed the 
possibility of the estimate of Jonah 
4 that the city contained “ more 
than 120.000 people.*’ The state- 
ment (Jonah 3) that it took three 
days to cross must be an exaggera- 
tion ; but Diodorus estimated the 
width of the city and its suburbs 
as 17 miles. The walls, 74 m. long, 
contained 25 gates, and towers at 
intervals. There are two chief 
mounds or tells, which mark the 
citadel or palace area : Kuyunjik 
in the north, and Nebi Yunus to 
the south, a high mound on which 
stands a village, a mosque, and the 
supposed tomb of Jonah. Kuyun- 
jik was explored by Claudius Rich 
and excavated by Botta, Layard, 
Rassam, and others during 1842-50. 
George Smith found more tablets 
here in the lS70s, and Rassam 
returned 1878-82. A British 
Museum expedition during 1927- 
32 reached earlier levels and 
explored down, to virgin soil. Nebi 
Yunus, which cannot be touched 
by excavation, is known to be the 
site of Esarhaddon’s palace. Consult 
Discoveries in the Ruins of 
Nineveh and Babylon, A. Layard, 
1853 ; A Century of Exploration 
at Nineveh, R. C. Thompson, 1929; 
The Stones of Assyria, C. J. Gadd, 
1936 ; Nineveh and the Old 
Testament, A. Parrot, 1955. 

Ningpo. City and former treaty 
port of China, in Chekiang prov. 
It is situated at the junction of the 
two branches of the river Yung, 
12 m. from the mouth. Ningpo is 
1,200 years old; the site of old 
Ningpo, which is said to have 
existed in 2205 b.c., is at some 
distance from the present city. 
The circuit of the walls, built about 
870, is 5 m. Portuguese traders 
visited Ningpo in 1522, but were 
expelled in 1542. The city was 
occupied by the British, 1841, and 
declared a treaty port by the 
treaty of Nanking in 1842. A 
British consulate was estabhshed 
here in Dec., 1843, and a customs 
station in 1861. Pop. (est.) 250,000. 

Ningsia or Ninghsia. City of 
Kansu province, China. It is sur- 
rounded by a network of canals 
used to provide artificial irrigation 
in the farms of the locahty. 

Ningsia was formerly the capital 
of a separate province of the same 
name, area 106,140 sq. m., which 
in 1953 was absorbed in Kansu. 
Part of the former Ningsia prov. is 
inhabited by nomadic Mongohan- 
speaking Khalkas and Buriats. 
Ala-Shaw formed part of Ningsia, 
and the Ala-Shan range bordered it 
on the S.E. 
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Ninian on Ninias (d. c. 432). 
British bishop and saint. A native 
of N. Wales, he was educated in 
Rome, and being consecrated 
bishop, built what is said to have 
been the first stone church in 
Britain at Whithorn, in Galloway. 
A missionary among the southern 
Piets, he is credited with mam- 
taining the Catholic faith against 
the teaching of Pelagius. His 
festival is Sept. 16. 

Ninlil, See EnliL 
Nimirta or Enurta. Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian deity. Appro- 
priating the attributes of Ningirsn 
of Lagash and other vegetation 
gods, he was, as son of Enlil (Bel), 
the embodiment of storm and the 
god of battle and of the chase. 
Perhaps the prototype of Nimrod 
{q.v . ), he was worshipped especially 
at Calah (Kalkhu), mod. Nimrud, 
the garrison city of the Assyrian 
kings, who attributed to him their 
success in war and hunting. He is 
depicted brandishing weapons of 
war or the chase : he sometimes 


92-91 ; density 8*5 g. per ml. ; 
melting point, 1,950° C. ; crystal 
form, body-centred cubic, with lat- 
tice constant 3*2941 and an in- 
teratomic distance of 2*8528 A. 

It occurs in nature chiefly as 
columbite, (FeMn)Nb 20 g, and^ it 
is often associated with tantalite, 
(FeMnlTagOg. It is obtained chiefly 
from deposits in N. Nigeria and 
from S. Dakota. The metal was 
first separated in 1846 and it is 
now extracted with tantalum by 
fusion with caustic potash. 

Metallic niobium is light steel- 
grey in colour and similar to 
wrought iron in mechanical pro- 
perties, being easily fabricated and 
welded. Being re.sistant to corro- 
sion and attack by acids, it has 
been used for chemical apparatus. 
The metal readily absorbs gases 
and has been used as a “ getter ” 
in thermionic valves. It is avail- 
able as wire, sheet, and rod, and 
the ferro-alloy is added to steels, 
in which it forms stable carbides. 
See Getter ; Metallurgy ; Nitrid- 


wcars a double lion’s head. His 
consort Baba (later Gula) was the 
goddess of healing, 

Niohe. In Greek mythology, 
the wife of Amphion, king of 
Thebes, by whom she had twelve 
children. She was so 
proud of this that 
she mocked the god- 
dess Leto or Latona, 
who had given birth 
to only two children, 
whereupon the 
offended goddess in- 
cited her son Apollo 
and her daughter 
Artemis to slay all 
the children of Niobe 
with their arrows, 

Niobe was changed 
into a stone, in which 
form she incessantly 
wept for her lost 
children, streams of 
water trickling down 
the stone. The 
legend of Niobe has 
frequently been 
treated in art. The 


ing ; Tantalum. 




Niobrara. River of the U.S.A. 
Rising in the S.E. of Wyoming, it 
flows E. through Nebraska, and 
Joins the Missouri on the right 
bank at Niobrara. It is a rapid, 
unnavigable river 
450 m. long. 

Niort. City of 
France. It stands on 
the left bank of the 
Sevre Niortaise, 38 
m. N.E. of La Roch- 
elle, in the dept, of 
Deux Sevres, of 
which it is the 
capital. Its buildings 
include the beautiful 
church of Notre 
Dame, built in the 
16th century. The 
churches of S. An- 
drew and S. Hilary 
are modern. The 
keep of the castle 
still stands, and 
there is a fine 
modern town hall, 
and a palais de 


imS 

I..-?* 


Nipigon. Lake and river of 
Ontario, Canada. About 30 m. N 
of Thunder Bay on Lake Superior’ 
it is 70 m, long and 40 m. broad • 
area 1,730 sq. m. In it are about 
1,000 islands, and the Ogoki flows 
into it from the N. The river Nipi- 
gon passes from the lake into L 
Superior, and is famed for its trout' 

Nipissing. Lake of Ontario’ 
Canada. It lies N. of Lake Huron| 
is 50 m. long and about 20 m’ 
broad ; area 330 sq. m. The Stur- 
geon flows into it and the French 
River, 55 m. long, carries its waters 
to Lake Huron. It contains many 
islands. The part of Ontario around 
it is known as the Nipissing dist. 

Nippon. Variant spelling for 
Nihon, or Dai Nihon, the Japanese 
name for Japan (q.v.). 

Nippur. Sumerian city, on the 
.site oi mod. Nuffar on the Sbatt- 
en-Nil, 20 m. E.N.E. of Diwaniya 
in Iraq. It had a shrine to the god 
Enlil (q.v.), foremost of the gods 
which attracted pilgrims through- 
out Babylonia and was a centre 
ol priestly learning. An ancient 
plan of the city shows an inner and 
outer enceinte, intersected by 
canals. It lay on both banks of 
the stream, an ancient bed of the 
Euphrate.s ; its temples and zig 
gurat were many times restored 
and rebuilt, and the temple oi 
Enlil ultimately became a Seleucid 
I or tress. Many tablets found in 
and neai Nippur include the 
“ Drehcm find ” of tax inventories 
and the archives of Murashu Sons, 
a commercial firm of the Persian 
period. See Babylonia. 

Nirvana (Skt., extinction). 
Buddhi.stic term for the spiritual 
state attained by one who has 
conquered self and, by the exercise 
of self-sacrifice, sympathy, loving 
thought, and deeds of kindness, 
extinguished desire. The attain- 
ment of Nirvana implies the ex- 
tinction of personality and the 
union of the individual with the 
infinite. See Karma. 

Nisan. First month in the Jew- 
ish eccles. year and seventh in the 
civil or secular. It corresponds 


group of Niobe at Niobe, with one of her daugh- justice. The old approximately to the Christian 
Florence is a copy of : copy of sculptme attri- town hall houses a month of April. The name Nisan 
one which is attri- GaUmj^^^Fiorence^ museum, and there was adopted from the Babylonian 

buted to Scopas or ’ is a botanical garden, calendar after the Captivity (Neh. 

Praxiteles- See Magnesia. The industries include tanning and 2, u. 1) and replaced the Jewish 

Niobium OR CoLTJMBiUM. One of the making of gloves and boots, name of Abib (q.v.). 
the less known metallic elements, while there are many market gar- Nish (Yug. Nis). Townof Yugo- 
the properties of which indicate dens in the vicinity. Niort grew up slavia. The ancient Naissus, it is 
that it may in future have applica- around a castle built by the count the chief city in Upper Moesia or 
tions in metallurgy. Its chemical of Anjou, in the 12th century, and Morava. On the Nishava, it 
symbol is Nb or Cb, and it is one of was a flourishing port. During the is the junction of the rly. from 
the transitional elements in the wars of religion it was a Huguenot Belgrade, 150 m. N W., to Sofia 
second long period of the periodic centre, and was besieged ; in 1588 with the line to Salonica, and has 
table of the elements. Its atomic the cathedral of S. Andrew was extensive rly. works. It was the 
number is 41 ; atomic weight, destroyed. Pop (1954) 33,167. birthplace of Constantine the 
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Nissen Hut. Invented for the housing of armed forces, 
these huts at Brixton, London, were erected during the 
Second Great War to accommodate bombed out families 


Great. On the outbreak of the 
First Great War, the Serbians 
made it their temporary capital. It 
was taken by the Bulgarians, Nov. 
5, 1915, but recaptured by the 
Serbs, Oct. 12, 1918. In the Second 
Great War it was occupied by the 
Germans, April 9, 1941, liberated 
Oct. 16, 1944, by Bulgarians with 
Russian troops and Yugoslav 
patrols. Pop, (1953) 60,677. 

Nishapur. Town of Persia, 
famous as the birthplace and burial 
place of Omar Khayyam (q.v.). 
It is in prov. 9 (Klhorassan), about 
50 m. W. of Meshed, and trades in 
cotton and woollen goods and 
fruits, chiefly almonds. Some 30 
miles to the north of it there are 
turquoise mines. 

Nisibis. Ancient city of Meso- 
potamia, the Roman Antiochia 
Mygdoniae, and the modern Nisi- 
bin, Turkey. A frontier city in 
Assyrian times, guarding the pied- 
mont route from Nineveh to the 
w'est, it changed hands in many wars 
between Romans and Parthians 
and Persians. The Persians secured 
it after the disastrous expedition of 
Julian the Apostate, 363. 

Nisi Prius (Lat., unless before). 
English legal term. By Magna 
Carta, it was ordered that certain 
writs of assize should be tried 
before justices who should be sent 
into every county at least once a 
year. At a very early date it 
became customary to try other 
actions before the judges of assize. 
Jurors used to be summoned, by 
writ of venire, to the courts at 
Westminster on such and such a 
day, unless before that day the 
king’s justices should come into 
their county. A trial of a civil 
cause before a judge of assize was 
therefore called a trial at nisi 
prius ; and the term is still adhered 
to, and recognized by statute. 

Nissen Hut. Building used by 
the British armed forces. It con- 
sists of two corrugated iron struc- 


tures of semi- 
circular section 
erected one with- 
in the other on a 
metal frame, wdth 
a small air space 
in between. The 
floor above the 
brick foundation 
is of wmod, as are 
the end w’alls, in 
which doors and 
wm n d o w’' s are 
built. Dormer 
w' i n d 0 w s are 
sometimes built 
into the side 
walls. The length 
is from 16 ft. 
upw’ards. The hut, self-support- 
ing and weatherproof, was in- 
vented in 1915 by Col. Peter 
Nissen, R.E., to meet an urgent 
need for shelter. Among its ad- 
vantages are the rapidity with 
wdiich it can be erected or dis- 
mantled, and the ease with which 
it can be transported ; six men can 
put up a Nissen hut in one day. 
The principle of construction was 
later apphed to factory buildings. 

Nith. River of Scotland. Rising 
in Ayrshire, it flows 55 m. S.E. 
through Dumfriesshire to the Sol- 
way Firth, 13 m. below Dumfries. 
Its valley is kno'wn as Nithsdale. 

Nithsdale, William IVLixwell, 
5th Earl of (1676-1744). Scottish 
Jacobite leader. Son of Robert, 
4th earl, in 1715 he joined Der- 
wentwater in the rebellion, and 
with other Jacobite leaders w^as 
captured at Preston and sentenced 
to death. Nithsdale was saved by 
his wife, who, after pleading vainly 
with the king, paid a farewell visit 
to her husband in the Tower, dis- 
guised him as a woman in hood 
and cloak, and got him safely away. 
Nithsdale escaped to Calais. His 
wife was arrested, but later was 
permitted to join him. His estates 
were forfeited, but restored to his 
son on the earl’s death, March 20, 
1744. The title was forfeited. 

Niton. Alternative name for 
the gaseous element, no. 86 in the 
periodic table sometimes called 
radon. See Radium ; Radon. 

Nitrates. Name given to the 
salts or compounds of nitric acid, 
i.e. those formed by the substitu- 
tion of metals for the hydrogen of 
nitric acid {q.v.). Nitrates find 
useful applications, e.g. the potas- 
sium salt (KNO3) in the manufac- 
ture of gunpowder, glass, enamels, 
pyrotechnics, and fertilisers ; am- 
monium nitrate (NH4NO3) in 
freezing mixtures, explosives, and 
fertilisers ; and calcium nitrate, 
Ca(N03)2, as a fertiliser. 


Potassium nitrate (nitre or salt- 
petre) has been used since ancient 
times. It is found in Bengal, Bom- 
bay, and in caves in Ceylon for- 
merly tenanted by men, animals, 
and bats, and as an efflorescence on 
soils in hot countries such as Peru, 
Boli via, S. Africa, and Eg^yit. Up 
to the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury it \vas made in Europe from 
artificial saltpetre earth by stack- 
ing decomposing organic matter in 
mounds and moistening from time 
to time. The nitrification process 
was allowed to proceed for about a 
year before the mounds were ex- 
tracted with water and the dis- 
solved nitre obtained b}'" evapora- 
tion. Saltpetre is extracted in 
India from natural saltpetre earth 
by hxiviating in wooden or earthen- 
ware vessels and concentrating in 
iron pots ; the crude product con- 
tains 45-70 p.c. of potassium ni- 
trate. Saltpetre, or conversion 
nitrate, is also made from sodium 
nitrate and potassium chloride by 
mixing a saturated solution of the 
former salt with a molecular pro- 
portion of potassium chloride and 
concentrating. Nearly pure potas- 
sium nitrate is deposited on cooling. 

Another mineral of economic 
importance is nitratine (sodium 
nitrate), which before 1900 sup- 
plied the bulk of the world’s nitro- 
gen requirements. Since then the 
extraction of nitrogen from coal 
and the atmosphere, and the 
direct synthesis of ammonia from 
nitrogen and hydrogen have fur- 
nished 92 p.c. of the world’s pro- 
duction. In the Chilean desert 
regions, nitratine deposits occur 
among other soluble alkali salts. 
Because of their solubihty, such 
minerals can accumulate only in 
extremely arid regions and the 
association of the Chilean deposits 
with volcanic rocks suggests that 
the nitrates have been derived 
from the latter by some leaching 
process. Chilean saltpetre is mostly 
used as a fertiUser. 

Nitrator. Chemical apparatus 
in which the operation of nitration 
is conducted. The essential features 
are a container usually constructed 
of iron or lead, but sometimes of 
earthenware, fitted with means 
for heating or cooling the con- 
tents, either by a jacket or 
internal coils for steam or water 
circulation ; pipes for the admission 
of raw materials and acids ; pro- 
vision for the removal of fumes, 
and means of agitating the con- 
tents, For nitroglycerine a lead 
vessel is generally used, and be- 
cause of the sensitive nature of the 
explosive compressed air is in- 
jected for agitation. A dro^vning 
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pit is also arranged below, into 
which the contents may be quickly 
dumped if any dangerous action 
commences. Nitro -aromatic com- 
pounds are dealt with in large iron 
nitratoTS fitted with mechanical 
agitators. These frequently have 
a'^capacity of 1,600 gallons, pro- 
ducing about 4 tons of explosive 
at each operation. See Explosives. 

Nitre-cake. By-product in the 
manufacture of nitric acid from 
sodium nitrate and sulphuric acid. 
Chemically it is known as acid 
sodium sulphate or bisulphate of 
soda (NaHS04). Nitre-cake is used 
as an acid flux in the decomposi- 
tion of minerals and in dyeing. 

Nitric Acid ob Aqua Fortis 
(HNO3). One of the oldest known 
nitrogen compounds, containing 
that element with hydrogen and 
oxygen. It is still manufactured by 
decomposing Chile saltpetre (sodi- 
um nitrate) with sulphuric acid, a 
method closely resembling those 
employed in the 16th century for 
the production of aqua fortis for 
parting gold and silver. A modern 
process is the catalytic oxidation 
of ammonia by passing it mixed 
with air over heated platinum 
gauze. Another method is bring- 
ing about the direct union of oxy- 
gen and nitrogen by the electric 
arc (Birkeland-Eyde process). Ni- 
trogen peroxide is the chief gas 
formed, and this, absorbed by 
water, yields nitric and nitrous 
acids, the latter being subsequently 
converted into nitric acid. 

Nitric acid is largely used for the 
manufacture of explosives — nitro- 
glycerine, gun-cotton, trinitroto- 
luene, etc. — and anfline dyes. It 
forms a series of salts known as 
nitrates, some of which are largely 
employed in industries. »Silver 
nitrate is valuable in photography, 
lead nitrate, iron nitrate, and 
aluminium nitrate in dyeing and 
calico-printing, and barium and 
strontium nitrates in fireworks. 

PoisoNLNG By Nitric Acid. Two 
drachms of concentrated nitric acid 
have proved fatal. As soon as the 
acid is taken, violent pain is felt in 
the mouth, gullet, and stomach, 
followed by severe vomiting. The 
bps and teeth are stained yeUow, 
and the mucous membrane is 
excoriated. The tongue becomes 
swollen, symptoms of collapse 
supervene, the pulse becomes weak, 
the skin cold and clammy. Even- 
tually death occurs from exhaus- 
tion, usually in from 18 to 24 
hours. If death does not occur 
from shock, bronchitis, congestion 
of the lungs, and pneumonia may 
follow. Inhalation of the fumes 
alone may be fafaj. Treatment 


should be directed to neutralising 
the acid as quickly as possible. 
Calcined magnesia is the best anti- 
dote, but sodium bicarbonate, 
chalk, whitening, ceiling plaster, 
etc., may be administered. 

Nitriding. A process of case- 
hardening iq-v.), used to produce 
a thin but hard case on finished 
steel articles. The steel part is 
finished by machining and heat- 
treated to give the properties 
desired for the core. It is heated 
for 40-90 hours at 500° C- in a 
box through which ammonia is 
circulated, and then cooled slowly 
in the same box. Part of the 
ammonia breaks up into nitrogen 
and hydrogen, and some of the 
nitrogen is absorbed in the surface 
of the steel, forming iron nitride, 
Fe4N. Plain carbon steels can 
be treated in this way, but better 
results are obtained with alloy 
steels containing small amounts 
of chromium, molybdenum, or 
aluminium. The process gives a 
case extremely hard but needing no 
subsequent heat-treatment. It is 
used for spindles, gears, and valves, 
See Carbo -nitriding ; Carburising. 

Nitrification. The conversion 
of nitrogen existing as organic 
matter or ammonium compounds 
into nitric acid, and then by 
combination -with a base into 
nitrates. This is effected by 
micro-organisms. In soils it is 
particularly important, since only 
in the form of nitrates do most 
plants absorb the nitrogen they 
require. It takes place in three 
stages : first, the conversion of 
organic nitrogen into ammonia 
by the action of moulds and 
the organism BocUIils mycoides ; 
second, the conversion of ammonia 
into nitrites largely by the action 
of the organisms Nitrosomonas 
and N itroso-ooccus ; finally, the 
conversion of nitrites into nitrates, 
mainly by the action of the org- 
anism Nitro-bacter. 

Essential conditions are (1) 
suitable food such as potash, 
lime, sulphates, phosphates, car- 
bon dioxide ; (2) a base with 

which nitrous and nitric acid 
may combine ; (3) suitable tem- 
perature, about 0° to 55° C. ; 
(4) sufficient moisture ; (5) ab- 

sence of strong light ; (6) enough 
oxygen : nitrification does not pro- 
ceed in waterlogged soil. Potas- 
sium carbonate accelerates nitri- 
fication in soils rich in humus. 
Where there is a deficiency of 
oxygen, a further series of micro- 
organisms brings about the libera- 
tion of free nitrogen from nitrates 
in soils and manure heaps ; this 
process is termed denitrification. 


Nitro-Benzene. Yellow liquid 
with characteristic odour resem- 
bling oil of almonds and sometimes 
used as a cheap substitute in 
perfumery, etc. It is sometimes 
called oil of myrbane. An im- 
portant raw material for dye 
manufacture, it can be converted 
to aniline. See Aniline Byes. 

Nitrocellulose. Term used 
to designate the esters of cellu- 
lose. These are more properly 
termed the cellulose nitrates, and 
are made by treating bleached 
cotton linters with a mixture of 
sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and 
water. The product is charac- 
terised by its nitrogen content, 
which falls into three main grades,' 
that with 10-8 p.c. being used in 
the manufacture of celluloid, that 
with 11*9-12-2 p.c. (collodion 
cotton) for production of films and 
lacquers, and that with 13 p.c. 
(gun cotton) for explosives. Cellu- 
loid, the pioneer plastic of the 
1 860’s, continued to hold its 
place in world markets, and nitro- 
cellulose lacquers have maintained 
their popularity as decorative 
finishes in spite of advances in 
other synthetic products. 

Nitrogen. Chemical element ; 
a permanent gas at ordinary 
temperatures, and chemically 
fairly inert. It is one of the two 
chief constituents of the earth’s 
atmosphere, forming 78*05 p.c. by 
volume (75*5 p.c. by weight) of dry 
air. It may be said to have been 
already known to Leonardo da 
Vinci, who noted that there was a 
part of the air which was not con- 
sumed by respiration or combus- 
tion. Its discovery, how-ever, is 
usually attributed to Daniel 
Rutherford (1749-1819), professor 
of botany in the university of 
Edinburgh, who investigated what 
was left after oxygen had been 
removed from the air by chemical 
combination or animal respiration. 
The same year (1772) Priestley 
showed that this “ phlogisticated 
air ” made up about four-fifths of 
ordinary air. In 1776 Lavoisier 
recognized it as a simple gas which 
he called azote because it would not 
support life. The name nitrogen, 
from nitre (KNO3), suggested by 
Chaptal in 1791, became generally 
accepted. 

Nitrogen is colourless both as 
a gas and in the liquid and solid 
states. It is odourless and taste- 
less, and only sparingly soluble in 
water. Its symbol is N ; atomic 
no. 7 ; at. wt. 14’008 ; density 
1*25 gm. per litre at N.T.P. ; b.-p. 
-195*84° C. ; m.-p.-210*02° C. 
Nitrogen does not burn and does 
not support combustion. 
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Pure nitrogen can be made in 
the laboratory by heating an acid 
solution of ammonium nitrate, by 
heating ammonia dichromate, or 
by passing a mixture of nitric 
oxide and ammonia over red-hot 
copper. Impure nitrogen can be 
got by removing oxygen from air 
bv various chemical means such as 
exposure to phosphorus or to red- 
hot copper. Commercial produc- 
tion is almost entirely by fractional 
distillation of liquid air. 

Nitrogen gas was at one time 
used at low pressure to fill electric 
light bulbs, but was superseded by 
argon and krypton ; it supplies an 
inert atmosphere for a number of 
chemical and metallurgical pro- 
cesses which have to be conducted 
away from air or oxygen ; and 
it is used to flush the petrol tubes 
with which aeroplanes refuel in 
mid-air. 

Nitrogen Compounds. The 
compounds of nitrogen and hydro- 
gen are ammonia NH3, which can 
be prepared by the direct union 
of the elements ; hydrazine or 
diamide N2H4 ; and azoimide or 
hydrazoic acid N3H. Nitrogen 
compounds with the haloid 
elements also occur, nitrogen 
chloride and iodide being very 
explosive. 

Oxides of Nitrogen 

There are five oxides of nitro- 
gen : Nitrous oxide, nitrogen 
monoxide, or laughing gas, NgO ; 
nitrogen dioxide, peroxide, or 
tetroxide N204(N02) ; nitrogen 
trioxide NgOg ; nitrogen hexoxide 
NO3 ; nitrogen pentoxide NgOg. 

Nitrogen monoxide was dis- 
covered by Priestley in 1772, its 
exhilarating effects when inhaled 
being first observed by Davy. It 
was this effect which gave to it 
the name of laughing gas. Nitrous 
oxide is used as an anaesthetic for 
dental and other surgical opera- 
tions that require only a short 
period of unconsciousness. It is 
prepared by gently heating dried 
ammonium nitrate, which splits up 
into nitrous oxide and water. For 
use as an anaesthetic it needs fur- 
ther purification. It was liquefied 
by Faraday in 1823. 

Nitrogen dioxide was first pre- 
pared by van Helmont. It is best 
made by dissolving copper foil in 
nitric acid and collecting the gas 
in a pneumatic trough. Nitrogen 
trioxide is a red gas made by acting 
on starch with nitric acid. It forms 
with water the unstable nitrous 
acid, which, however, combined as 
nitrites, forms stable bodies. 

Nitrogen trioxide is a dark blue 
liquid, nitrogen hexoxide a white 
solid. They are stable only at low 


temperatures ; otherwise they tend 
to break up into various mixtures 
of NO and NOg. 

Nitrogen pentoxide is also a 
white solid, stable only below 0° C. 
It dissolves very readily, however, 
in water, forming nitric acid (g.r.), 
of which it is the anhydride. 

Nitrogen Cycle. Nitrogen is an 
essential constituent of all animal 
and vegetable tissues. Most green 
plants derive it from inorganic 
salts (chiefly nitrates) in the soil. 
Animals are dependent on organic 
compounds which come ultimate^ 
from plants. Both animals and 
plants use the nitrogen for the pro- 
duction of proteins, of which it 
forms about 6 p.c. 

When in turn the plants and 
animals die, the decay of their 
tissues produces ammonium com- 
pounds, which are converted into 
ammonia by the action of various 
organisms, including Bacillus my- 
coides and a number of moulds. 
The ammonia is then converted 
into nitrites by Nitrosomonas, 
Nitrosocystis, and Nitrosospira, and 
the nitrites into nitrates by Nitro- 
hacter. In this form the nitrogen 
can once more be taken up by 
plants and incorporated into 
organic compounds. 

This simple cycle is, however, 
complicated in a number of ways. 
There are some bacteria, e.g. 
Chromobacterium denitrificans and 
Pseudomonas, which break up 
nitrates and nitrites already in the 
soil and return the nitrogen to the 
air in gaseous form. This loss of 
combined nitrogen is, however, 
comparatively small. What is 
more serious is that rain water is 
continually leaching nitrates out 
of the soil and carrying them into 
the sea. Thus the nitrate content 
of the sea is slowly but steadily 
increasing, and that of the air 
slowly but steadily decreasing. 

Nitrogen Fixation 

Meanwhile the land is replen- 
ished by two natural agencies. 
The electric discharges that occur 
in thunderstorms have the effect 
of combining a small proportion of 
nitrogen with oxygen in the air 
into nitric oxide, NO, which is 
precipitated in solution with rain 
water as dilute nitric acid, HNO3. 
It has been calculated that this 
process deposits about 11 lb. of 
fixed nitrogen per acre per annum 
in the temperate zones, and much 
more in the tropics. 

Of even greater importance is 
the action of a few organisms that 
can take free nitrogen direct from 
the air and convert it into nitrates 
for building up into amino acids 
and proteins. These include cer- 


tain bacteria (BJiizohium) which 
form nodules in the roots of peas, 
beans, and other leguminous 
plants ; certain free living soil 
bacteria (Azotohacfer) : a few blue- 
green algae ; and possibly also 
some fungi and actinomycetes. 

This series of interrelated 
changes, by. which a Hmited 
amount of fixed nitrogen is made 
to serve successive!}^ the needs of 
the whole diverse range of living 
creatures, is commonly called the 
nitrogen cycle. 

Artificial Fixation of Nitro- 
gen. During the 19th century the 
need for more nitrogen com- 
pounds began to be increasingly 
felt. The introduction of more 
intensive farming to feed a grow- 
ing population, coupled with the 
wasteful piping of sewage direct 
into rivers and into the sea, 
greatly mcreased the loss of 
nitrates from the land cycle. To 
this was added a steady increase 
in the amount of nitrates used in 
making explosives, chiefly for war- 
like use. 

At first the demand was met 
by exploiting a few nitrogenous 
mineral deposits which had formed 
in very arid parts of the world, 
e,g, the coastal plains of northern 
Chile, as well as guano from rain- 
less tropical islands. By the 20th 
century these sources were be- 
ginning to seem inadequate. Arti- 
ficial fixation of nitrogen, e.g. by 
the Swedish process for producing 
nitric oxide in an electric arc, 
proved too expensive to be prac- 
tical, until Heber in Germany 
invented a method of manufac- 
turing ammonia by passing 
gaseous hydrogen and nitrogen at 
high pressure over an iron cata- 
lyst. The first synthetic ammonia 
plant started working in Germany 
in 1913. Since then the threatened 
breakdown in the natural nitrogen 
cycle has to some extent been met 
by large scale production of arti- 
ficial fertilisers from synthetic 
ammonia. 

Nitroglycerine. The most 
important of the various sub- 
stances used in the manufacture 
of blasting explosives and pro- 
pellants. The name has been 
adopted in all countries, although 
the correct chemical designation 
is the trinitrate of glycerine. 
Nitroglycerine was discovered in 
1846 by Ascanio Sobrero, an 
Italian chemist. The possibility of 
its use as an explosive was not 
realized until 1859, when it was 
discovered by Alfred Nobel, who 
in 1862 erected a factory for its 
manufacture at Heleneberg, near 
Stockholm. The frequency of acci- 
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dents in manufacture caused 
many difficulties, and, although 
these were gradually overcome, 
the use of the oil was inconvenient 
and dangerous. A great advance 
was made when Nobel, who had 
been making continuous efforts 
to increase the safety of the oil 
during use and transport, dis- 
covered that it was absorbed by 
the siliceous earth, Ideselgiihr. 
For further details of this process 
see Dynamite ; Explosives. 

Pha new explosive was thus 
securely established, and its use in 
Europe and America increased 
rapidly. Nevertheless, it suffered 
two defects, {a) in wet conditions 
water displaced the nitroglycerine, 
and {b) the use of an inert ab- 
sorbent decreased the explosive 
effect. Nobel, however, found 
that by adding collodion to nitro- 
glycerine the plastic and elastic 
mass formed could be moulded 
into cartridges which were com- 
paratively safe to handle, and 
could be used under water and 
had a very high explosive effect. 
The process has been termed 
“ gelatinisation.” The nitro- 
glycerine blasting explosives used 
today are all essentially based 
upon Nobel’s discoveries. The 
two important advances made 
since his day have been the de- 
velopment of low freezing and 
ammonium nitrate explosives. 

Nitroglycerine is made from 
glycerine, a by-product from the 
manufacture of soaps from oils 
and fats, by nitration with a mixed 
nitric and sulphuric acid. During 
the war, a continuous manufac- 
turing process was operated in 
this country. The glycerine flows 
in at the top and the mixed acids 
at the bottom of a cylindrical 
vessel, and is circulated by a 
rotating stirrer The nitro- 
glycerine-acid mixture is re- 
moved continuously through an 
overflow pipe and passes horizon- 
tally to a separator. 

Pure nitroglycerine is a yellow 
oil, of density 1-6, and freezes at 
13*^ C. Its rate of detonation in 
the open is about 1,600 metres/sec., 
but when confined, or when 
initiated by a powerful detonator, 
it detonates at a much higher rate 
of about 7,200 metres/sec. See 
Explosives; Blasting Grelatine. 

Nitronaphthzilenes. Nitro 
derivatives of naphthalene first 
prepared by Laurent, in 1835, by 
nitrating naphthalene under suit- 
able conditions. The most im- 
portant is alpha-nitronaphthalene 
prepared on a smaU 
scale by dissolving naphthalene in 
glacial acetic acid, adding strong 


nitric acid, and heating for half an 
hour. On a commercial scale a mix- 
ture of sulphuric acid and nitric 
acid is employed. Nitronaphtha- 
lene is a solid which crystallises 
in long lustrous yellow^ needles, 
insoluble in water, but readily 
soluble in benzene, ether, carbon 
bisulphide, and hot alcohol. Nitro - 
naphthalenes render nitroglycerine 
non-sensitive to concussion, and 
when present in small quantities 
have the important property of 
preventing dynamite from freezing. 
The main use of the alpha com- 
pound is as an intermediate in the 
manufacture of dyes. 

Nitrous Ether. This liquid, 
under its chemical name, ethyl 
nitrate, is mentioned under Ethyl. 

Nitrous Oxide on Laughing 
Gas. The only inorganic gas 
which is serviceable as an anaes- 
thetic agent. The gas was dis- 
covered by Priestley in 1772, 
but was first brought to general 
notice in 1800 by Sir Humphry 
Davy who discovered and made 
known the exhilarating properties 
which earned for it the name of 
laughing gas. It is colourless, 
heavier than air, and has a faint 
sweet smell. Nitrous o.xide is 
probably the safest general anaes- 
thetic kno^vn ; anaesthesia de- 
velops rapidly, but is not deep 
unless high concentrations are 
used. The gas has proved of great 
value in dentistry. See Anaes- 
thesia ; Nitrogen. 

Niue OR Savage Island. Pacific 
island, a dependency of New Zea- 
land. It was named by its dis- 
coverer, Capt. Cook, 1774. It is 
350 m. S.E. of Samoa, and consists 
of upheaved cora-1 arranged in two 
terraces 90 and 220 ft. above mean 
sea level respectively. The native 
villages are all on the lower terrace. 
Copra is the principal export. 
Alofi is the port and the chief 
village. Area 100 sq. m. Pop. 
(1956 est.) 4,700. 

Nivation* In geology, the 
action of ice and snow on the land 
surface near and around an ice- 
sheet. The action includes frost 
shattering and removal of the 
broken debris by rain-wash or 
wind ; and solifluxion (g.r.) which 
is the flow of surface soil as sludge 
when the snow melts but the 
melt water is unable to soak away 
because the ground below is still 
frozen. See Coombe Rock ; 
Glacier ; Ice Age. 

Nive. River of Spain and France. 
It rises in N. Spain, and flowing 
through the Pyrenees joins the 
Adour at Bayonne ; its length 
is 45 m. In the Peninsular War 
there were engagements along this 
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river Dec. 10-13, 1813. OnSoult’s 
retreat into Bayonne, after his 
defeat on the Nivelle, Nov. 10 
1813, Wellington placed his forces 
on either side of the river Nive. 
Soult made a sortie, Dec. 10, and 
launched a heavy attack against a 
portion of the British forces under 
Gen. Hope, but was held at bay 
Engagements took place on the 
following days until Dec. 13, when 
Soult hurled a force of 35,000 men 
against Hill’s body of 17,000. Wel- 
lington’s timely arrival saved Hill, 
and Soult withdrew with heavy 
losses. See Peninsular War. 

Nivelle, Robert Georges 
(1856-1924). A French general. 
Born at Tulle, Oct. 15, 1856, he 

j oined the French 
army in 1878. On 
the outbreak of 
the First Great 
War in command 
of an artillery re- 
giment, he was 
successively pro- 
moted brigadier- 
general and gen- 
eral of division. 
Placed at the 
head of the 2nd army, he played a 
great part in the battle of Verdun, 
being, as the result of his success] 
chosen to succeed Joffre ; and on 
Dec. 12, 1916, he was appointed 
c.-in-c. of the armies oftheN. a^id 
theN.E. In April, 1917, he planned 
and conducted a powerful offen- 
sive in the Craonne-Reims area ; 
bnt the losses were so heavy as 
to discount utterly the small 
gains made. The French govt, 
called off the offensive and Nivelle 
was superseded by Pdtain. In 
Dec., 1917, he was appointed 
c.-in-c., N. Africa. Retiring in 
1921, he died March 23, 1924. 
See Aisne Battles ; Verdun. 

Nivelles (Flemish Nywel). A 
town of Bedgium, in the prov. of 
Brabant. It lies 184ra. by rly. S. of 
Brussels, on the Thines, is a rly. 
junction, and has metal works, 
paper manufactures, and tobacco 
and furniture industries. The 
Romanesque church of S. Gertrude 
was founded in the 11th century. 
Pop. 12,500. 

Niven, David (b. 1909). British 
film actor. The son of Gen. W. G. 
Niven, he was 
born at Kir- 
riemuir, Angus 
March 1, 1900, 
and educated 
at Stowe and 
Sandhurst 
After adopt 
ing a rnilitar} 

careei for 

David Niven, 

some y e a rs British flim actoi 
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he went to the U.S.A. and ap- 
peared in M.G.M. films. He came 
to the fore as Edgar Linton in 
Wuthering Heights, 1939. During 
the Second Great War he was in 
such outstanding British pictures 
as The First of the Few and The 
Way Ahead, and then starred in 
A Matter of Life and Death, 1946, 
also in the British film Bonny 
Prince Charhe, 1948. 

Niven, Feedebtck John (1878- 
1944). British author. Bom at 
Valparaiso, March 31, 1878, he was 
educated in Glasgow at Hutche- 
son’s grammar school and the 
school of art. Beginning with an 
adventure story, The Lost Cabin 
Mine, 1908, he published books on 
travel, poems, and novels, includ- 
ing Justice of the Peace, 1914, 
which later gained him an Ameri- 
can reputation. One of his best- 
known stories was Mrs. Barr^^ 
1933, describing the life of a Glas- 
gow tenement landlady. He lived 
much in British Columbia and 
travelled widely throughout the 
New World, recording some of his 
journeys in Coloured Spectacles, 
1938. Niven died at Vancouver, 
Jan. 30, 1944. 

Nivernais, Province of France, 
represented since 1792 by the dept, 
of Nievre {q.v,) and part of Yoime. 
It lay contiguous with Berry, 
OrHanais, Burgundy, and Bour- 
bonnais, and became a county in 
the late 9th century, Otto William 
of Burgundy being its first heredit- 
ary count. Held by the rulers of 
Flanders, 1280-1384, it passed to 
Burgundy and then to Cleves. A 
duchy from 1538, it was held by the 
Gonzague family from 1562 until 
bought by Mazarin, 1659, and 
given by him to his nephew, Jules 
Phihppe Mancini. Its capital was 
Nevers. The Nivernais canal 
(109 m.), constmcted 1784-1842, 
joins the rivers Loire and Yonne, 
passing from Decize to Auxerre. 

Nivose. Fourth month of the 
year as rearranged during the 
French Revolution. It began on 
Dec. 21 or 22, and the word means 
the month of snow. 

Nixie^ Nix, on Nick. Water 
sprite in the folklore of the peoples 
of N. Europe. The name occurs in 
various forms in German, Danish, 
Swedish, Icelandic, and English 
legend. It was often regarded as 
malignant, and its appearance pre- 
saged shipwreck and drowning. In 
its Anglo-Saxon form, nicor, it 
is mentioned in Beowulf, where 
several are slain b}^ the hero. It 
has survived as one of the naine.^^ 
'ised for the devil, Old Nick. 

Nizam (Arab., administration). 
Title of the sovereign of the Indian 



Noailles. Members of the French family. Left to right : 
Anne Jules, 1650-1708 ; Louis Antoine, 1651-1729 • 
Adrien Maurice, 1678-1766 


XV, and was an 
able general, 
finance presi- 
dent in 1715 
and marshal 
of France, 1734, 
b u t a s de- 
feated at 
D e ttingen, 
1743. Louis, 4th 
duke( 1713-93), 


state of Hyderabad (q.v.). The 
first holder was Asaf Jah (d. 1748), 
w'ho was styled Nizain-id-Mul 
(administrator of the kingdom). 

Njordh OR Njordhr. In Norse 
mythology, the god of the sea, and 
of seafaring and wealth. One of 
the race of the Vanir, he is husband 
of Skadhi and father of Freyr and 
Freyja. In the war with the Aesir 
he becomes a hostage. The German 
Hertha is his female counterpart. 

N.K.V.D. Former name of the 
political police of the U.S.S.R., 
called successively Cheka, Ogpu, 
N.K.V.D., and M.V.D. See Ogpu. 

Noah. O.T, patriarch. Son of 
Lamech and father of Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth, by divine command 
he made an ark in which he and his 
family were preserved during the 
Deluge ( q.v. ). The invention of wine 
is attributed to him (Gen. 6-9). 

Noah, The Book of. One of the 
non-canonical O.T. Apocrypha or 
Pseudepigrapha (i.e. works written 
under an assumed name). It has 
not been preserved as an independ- 
ent work, but fragments of it are 
incorporated in the Ethiopic Book 
of Enoch, and it is referred to in 
the Book of Jubilees (10, v. 13, 
and 21, v. 10). The work, wdiich 
gives an account of the laws made 
by Noah for his children, would 
seem to have been written between 
200 and 161 b.c. 

Noailles. Name of a noble 
French family. Originating at the 
chateau of this name near Brive, 
Correze, the family gave its name 
to the town of Noailles, Oise, for- 
merly called Longvillers. Antoine 
de Noailles ( 1504-62) was chamber- 
lain to Francis I, admiral of 
Guienne, and ambassador to Eng- 
land, 1533-36 ; liis brother Fran- 
cois (1519-85), was bishop of Aix 
and ambassador to Venice, 1557, 
and to Constantinople, 1572. Anne 
Jules, duke of Noailles (1650- 
1708), a distinguished soldier, re- 
pressed Protestants in Languedoc, 
1681, and was made marshal in 
1693. Louis Antoine (1651-1729) 
was archbishop of Paris, 1695, and 
cardinal, 1700, and an opponent of 
the Quietists. 

Adrien Maurice, 3rd duke (1678- 
1766), served in the wars of Louis 


was made mar- 
shal in 1775. His brother Philippe 
(1715—94), duke of Mouchy, an able 
soldier, also made marshal 1775, 
was guillotined with his wife. Jean 
Francois Paul, 5th duke (1739- 
1824), was a chemist, and his 
brother Emmanuel Marie Louis 
(1743-1822) a distinguished diplo- 
mat. Paul, 6th duke (1802— 85), was 
an historian ; J ules, 7th duke ( 1 826- 
95), an economist and publicist. 

Noailles, Anna Comtesse de 
(1876-1933). French poet. Daugh- 
ter of Prince Bibesco, she was born 
in Paris, Nov. 15, 1876, and in 1897 
married a grandson of Jules, due de 
Noailles. Her first volume of verse. 
La Coeur Innombrable, 1901, made 
an immediate impression, chiefly 
on account of its pagan voluptu- 
ousness. One ofthe greatest French 
poets of her time she excelled in 
passionate love poetry and in 
nature-poems notable for exotic 
intensityn Her best-known works 
included L’Ombre des Jours, 1902; 
Les Vivants et les Morts, 1913 ; 
Les Forces Lternelles, 1920; Le 
Livre de ma Vie, 1932. She died in 
Paris, April 30, 1933. 

Nobel, Alfred Bernhard 
(1833-96), Swedish chemist. Born 
at Stockholm, Oct. 21, 1833, and 
educated in St. 

Petersburg and 
in the U.S.A., 
he assisted his 
father, an in- 
ventor of con- 
siderable abil- 
ity. During 
1859-61 they 
devoted them- 
selves to the Alfred B. Nobel, 

study of explo- Swedish chemist 

sives (q.v.), perfecting nitrogly- 
cerme. The improved explosive 
was called pyroglycerine, then 
glonoineoil,and later Nobel’s blast- 
ing oil. The inconvenience of a 
'liquid explosive led Nobel, in 1866, 
!to mix the liquid with absorbent 
' earth, forming dynamite. He 
settled in Paris in 1873, inventing 
shortly after the still more powerful 
nitrogelatine or gelignite. He died 
Dec. 10, 1896. See Nobel Prize. 
Consult Life, H. Pauli, 1948 ; N., 
the Man and His Prizes, H. Schuck 
and others, 1950. 
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Year 


Phi/sics 


Chemistry 


1901 W. K. Rdntgen (Ger.) J. H. van’t Hoff 

(Du.) 

1902 H. A. Lorentz (Du.) E. Fischer (Ger.) 
P. Zeeman (Du.) 

1903 H. A. Becquerel (Fr.) S. A. Arrhenius 
P. and M. Curie (Fr.) (Swed.) 

1901 Lord Rayleigh (G.B.) Sir W. Ramsay 

(G.B.) 

1905 P. Lenard (Ger.) A. von Baeyer (G 


Medicine 

E. A. von Behring 
(Ger.) 

R. Ross (G.B.) 

N. R. Finsen (Dan.) 
I. P. Pavlov (Russ.) 


Literature 


Peace 


1900 J. J. Thomson (G.B.) H. Moissan (Fr.) 

1907 A. A. Michelson (U.S.) E. Buchner (Ger.) 
190S G. Lippmann (Fr.) E. Rutherford (G.i 


A. von Baeyer (Ger.) R. Koch (Ger.) 

•w— ^ . j-r-i \ _ 1 _ • /XX V 


R. F. A. Sully- H. Dunant (Swiss) 

Prudhommc(Fr.) F. Passy (Fr ) 

T Mommsen (Ger.) E. Ducommiin (S^viss) 

A. Gobat (Swiss) 

B. Bjdrnson (Norw.) W. R. Cremer (G.B.) 

F. Mistral (Fr.) Institute of Inter 

J. Echegaray (Span.) national Law 


C. Golgi (It.) G. Carducci (It.) 

S. Ramon y Cajal 
(Span.) 

C- L. A. Laveran (Fr.) R. Kipling (G.B.) 


F. Mistral (Fr.) Institute of Inter 

J. Echegaray (Span.) national Law 

H. Sienkiewicz (Pol.) B. von Suttner (Aust 1 

G. Carducci (It.) T. Roosevelt (U.S ) ' 


1909 F. Braun (Ger.) W. Ostwald (Ger.) 

G. Marconi (It.) 

1910 J. D. van der Waals 0. Wallach (Ger.) 

(Du.) 

1911 W. Wien (Ger.) M. Curie (Fr.) 


E. Rutherford (G.B.) P. Ehrlich (Ger.) 

E. Metchnikoff 
(Can.) 

W. Ostwald (Ger.) T. Kocher (Swiss) 
0. WaUach (Ger.) A. Kossel (Ger.) 


R. Eucken (Ger.) 

S. Lagerlof (Swed.) 
P. Heyse (Ger.) 


1912 G. DaKn (Swed.) 

1913 H. KamerUngh- 

Onnes (Du.) 

1914 M. von Laue (Ger.) 

1915 W. H. Bragg (G.B.) 
W.L. Bragg (G.B.) 

1916 No award 


M. Curie (Fr.) 

V. Grignard (Fr.) 
P. Sabatier (Fr.) 
A. Werner (Swiss) 


A. Gullstrand (Swed.) M. Maeterlinck 

(Belg.) 


A. Carrel (U.S.) 
C. Richet (Fr.) 


G. Hauptmann 
(Ger.) 

R. Tagore (India) 


T. W. Richards R. Baran: 
(U.S.) 

R. Willstatter (Ger.) No award 


R. Barany (Aust.) No award 


R. Rolland (Fr.) 


E. T. Moneta (It ) 

L. Renault (Fr ) 

K. P. Amoldson 

(Swed.) 

F. Bajer (Dan.) 

A. M. F. Beernaert 
^ (Belg.) 

P. d’Estournelles de 
Constant (Fr.) 
International Peace 
Bureau 

T. M. C. Asser (Du.) 
A. H. Fried (Aust.) 
E. Root (U.S.) 

H. La Fontaine 
(Belg ) 

No award 

No award 


No award 


1917 C. G. Earkla (G.B.) No award 


1918 M. Planck (Ger.) 

1919 J. Stark (Ger.) 

1920 C. E. Guillaume 

(Swiss) 

1921 A. Einstein (Ger.) 


F. Haber (Ger.) 
No award 


No award 
No award 


No award 
J. Bordet (Belg.) 


W. Nernst (Ger.) A. Elrogh (Dan.) 


F. Soddy (G.B.) 


No award 


1922 N. Bohr (Dan.) F. W. Aston (G 

1923 R. A. Millikan (U.S.) F, Pregl (Aust.) 


F. W. Aston (G.B.) A. V. Hill (G.B.) 

0. Meyerhof (Ger.) 


C. G. V. von Heidcn- No award 
stam (Swed.) 

K, GjeUerup (Dan.) International Red 

H. Pontoppidan Cross 

(Dan.) 

No award No award 

C. Spitteler (Swiss) Woodrow Wilson 

(U S.) 

K. Hamsun (Norw.) L. Bourgeois (Fr.) 

A. Franco (Fr.) K. H. Brantin (Swed.) 

C. L. Lange (Norw,) 
J. Benavente (Span ) F. Nansen (Norw.) 


F. G. Banting (Can.) W. B. Yeats (Irish) 
J. J. R. Macleod 


1924 K. M. G. Siegbahn 

(Swed.) 

1925 J. Franck (Ger.) 

G. Hertz ((ler.) 

1926 J. B. Perrin (Fr.) 


No award 

R. Zsigmondy 
(Aust.) 


1926 J. B. Perrin (Fr.) The Svedberg 

(Swed.) 

1927 A. H. Compton (U.S.) H. Wieland (Ger.) 
C.T.R. Wilson (G.B.) 

1928 0. W. Richardson A. Windaus (Ger.) 

(G.B.) 

1929 L. V. de Broglie (Fr.) H. K. A. S. von 

Euler-Chelpin 

[ (Swed.) 

A. Harden (G.B.) 

1930 Sir C. V. Raman H. Fischer (Ger.) 


1930 Sir C. V. Raman 

(India) 

1931 No award 


F. Bergius (Ger.) 
C. Bosch (Ger.) 


(Can.) 

W. Einthoven (Du.) 
No award 


J. Fibiger (Dan.) 

J. W. von Jauregg 
(Aust.) 

C. J, H. Nicolle (Fr.) 

C. Eijkman (Du.) 

F. G. Hopkins (G.B.) 


K. Landsteiner 
(U.S.) 

0. Warburg (Ger.) 


W. Reyraont (Pol.) 
G. B. Shaw (G.B.) 

G. Deledda (It.) 

H. Bergson (Fr.) 

S. Undset (Norw.) 

T. Mann (Ger.) 


No award 


No award 

A. Chamberlain 
(G.B.) 

C. Or. Daw'es (U.S.) 
A. Briand (Fr.) 

G. Strcsemann (Ger.) 
F. Buisson (Fr.) 

L. Quidde (Ger.) 

No award 

F. B. Kellogg (U.S ) 


Sinclair Lewis (U.S.) N. Sdderblom 

(Swed.) 

E. A. Karlfeldt Jane Addams 

(Swed.) N. Murray Bu 


1932 W. Heisenberg (Ger.) I. Langmuir (U.S.) Sir C. S. Sherrington John Galsworthy 


1933 E. SchrSdinger 

(Aust.) 

P.A.M. Dirac (GB.) 

1934 No award 


1935 J. Chadwdck (G.B ) 

1936 V. F. Hess (Aust.) 

C. D Anderson (U.S.) 


No award 


H. C. Urey (U.S.) 


F. J oliot and Mme, 
I. Johot-Curie (Fr.) 
P. J. W. Debye 
(Du.) 


(G.B.) 

E. D. Adrian (G.B.) 
T. H. Morgan (U.S.) 


(G.B.) 


Jane Addams (U.S.) 
N. Murray Butler 
(U.S.) 

No award 


I. A. Bunin (Russ.) Sir N. Angell (G.B.) 


G. H. Whipple (U.S.) L. Pirandello (It.) 
G. R. Minot (U.S.) 


W. P. Murphy (U.S.) 
H. Spemann (Ger.) 


No award 


1937 C. J. Davisson (U.S.) W. N. Haworth 


G P. Thomson (G.B.) 


(G.B.) 

P. Karrer (Swiss) 
R. Kuhn (Ger.) 


Sir H. H. Dale (G.B.) E. O’Neill (U.S.) 

0. Loewi (Aust.) 

A. Szent-GyOrgyi R. M. du Gard (Fr.) 
(Hung.) 


A. Henderson (G.B.) 


0. von Ossletzky 
(Ger.) 

C. de S. Lamas 
(Arg.) 

Viscount Cecil (G.B.) 


1938 E. Fermi (It.) R. Kuhn (Ger.) 

1939 E. O. Lawrence (U.S.) L. Ruzicka (Swiss) 

A. F. J. Butenandt 
(Ger.) 


C. Heymans (Belg.) 
G Domagk (Ger.) 


Pearl S. Buck (U.S.) Nansen Ollice 
F. E. SillanpM No award 

(Finn.) 
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Notel Prize. Series of five 
prizes awarded annually to persons 
or bodies that have contributed to 
the development of (1) physics, 
(2) chemistry, (3) medicine or 
physiology, (4) literature of an 
idealistic tendency, (5) the cause 
of peace. The prizes, sums of 
money which vary slightly from 
year to year but have each an 
average value of over £10,000, are 
awarded from the income of a 
trust fund of £1,750,000 estab- 
lished by the will of Alfred Nobel 
[q.v.). The fund is administered by 
the Nobel Institute, Stockholm, 
with a board of 15 members. 
Awarding authorities are the 
Swedish royal academy of science, 
the Royal Carolingian medical- 
surgical institute of Stockholm, 
the Swedish academy of literature, 
and a committee of the Norwegian 
parliament for the peace prize. 

Marie Curie, who shared with her 
husband half the physics prize in 
1903 and received that for chemis- 
try in 1911, is the only person 
whose work has been twice recog- 


nized by a Nobel award. First 
awards w'ere made in 1901. The 
accompanying tables list all Nobel 
prize-winners from 1901 until 1957, 
Nobile, Umberto (b, 1885). 
Italian airman and aeronautical 
engineer. Born at Lauro, Avellino, 
Jan. 21, 1885, he constructed 
dirigible airships of the semi-rigid 
type for the Italian government, 
and was director of the military 
airship factory at Rome 1919-29. 
He designed and commanded the 
dirigible Norge which flew from 
Rome to Alaska via the North 
Pole in the Amundsen-Ellsworth- 
Nobile expedition of 1926. For his 
part in this achievement he was 
promoted general. In 1928 he led 
an Italian expedition to the North 
Pole in the dirigible Itaha, but had 
to land ; a sensational rescue was 
carried out by the Russian ice- 
breaker Krassin. In 1929 a court 
of inquiry held him responsible for 
the accident, and he resigned his 
post to become professor at the 
Naples engineering school. He was 
appointed deputy-chief of Soviet 


Russian airship construction. 1932, 
by permission of the Italian 
government ; but in 1936 he was 
recalled. In 1939 he went to the 
U.S.A., where he became head of 
the engineering department of a 
school of aeronautics. He returned 
to Italy, 1945, as professor of 
aeronautical engineering at Naples 
University. He published several 
books on his polar flights. 

Nobility (Lat. nohilitas, from 
noscpre, to know). Literally, the 
state of being noble. In a narrower 
sense it suggests belonging to an 
old and noted family, and is used 
for the peers and their relatives as 
a body. Aee Peerage. 

Noble. Term used for one who 
is regarded as of superior birth. 
It is of Roman origin, and is also 
found among Teutonic peoples, 
where the word adel, or ethel, may 
be translated noble. Some held the 
belief that the nobles were the des- 
cendants of the gods. In the class 
distinctions that were accentuated 
by the feudal system, the nobles 
formed a separate class in most 
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Year 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Medicine 

Literature 

Peace j 

1943 

0. Stern (U.S.) 

G. Hevesy (Hung ) 

H. Dam (Dan.) 

E. A. Doisy (U.S.) 

No award 

No award I 

1 

1944 

I. I. Rabi (U.S.) 

0. Hahn (Ger.) 

J. Erlanger (U.S.) 

H. S. Gasser (U.S.) 

J. V. Jensen (Dan.) 

1 

International Red 
Cross 

1945 

W. Pauli (Aust.) 

A. Virtanen (Fin.) 

Sir A. Fleming (G.B.) 

Sir H. W. Florey (G.B.) 
0. B. Cham (Ger.) 

G. Mistral (Chile) 

C. Hull (U.S.) 

1 

1946 

P. W. Bridgman 
(U.S.) 

J. B. Sumner (U.S.) 
W.M.Stanley (U.S.) 
J.H.Northrop(U.S.) 

H. J. Muller (U.S.) 

H. Hesse (Swiss) 

E G. Balch (U.S.) 

J. R. Mott (U.S.) 

1947 

1 

1 

Sir E. Appleton 
(G.B.) 

Sir R. Robinson 
(G.B.) 

Prof, and Mrs. C. F. 

Con (U.S.) 

B. Houssay (Arg.) 

A. Gide (Fr.) 

Society of Friends j 

194S 

P. M. S. Blackett 
(G.B.) 

A. Tiselius (Swed.) 

P. Muller (Swiss) 

T. S. Eliot (G.B ) 

No av\ard 

1949 

H. Yukawa (Jap.) 

W. F. Giauque 
(U.S.) 

W. R. Hess (Swiss) 

A. Moniz (Port.) 

W. Faulkner (U.S.) 
[awarded 1950] 

Lord Boyd Orr i 

(G.B.) 

1950 

C. F. Powell 
(G.B.) 

Otto Diels (Ger.) 
Kurt Alder (Ger.) 

P. S. Hench (U.S.) 

E. C. Kendall fU.S.) 

T. Reichstein (Swiss) 

Bertrand Russell 
(G.B.) 

11. J. Biinche (U.S.) 

1951 

Sir J. Cockcroft 
(G.B.) 

E. T. S. Walton 
(Irish) 

G. T. Seaborg 
(U.S.) 

E. M. Macmillan 
(U.S.) 

M. Theiler (S. Africa) 

P. F. Lagerkvist 
(Swed.) 

Leuii Jouliaux 
(Fr.) 

1952 

E. Purcell (U S.) 
Felix Bloch (U.S.) 

A. J. P. Martin 
(G.B.) 

R. L. M. Synge 
(G.B.) 

S. A. Wacksman 
(U.S.) 

FranC'Ois Mduriac 
(Fr.) 

A Schweitzer (Fr.) 
[awarded in 1953] 

19.53 

F. Zernikc (Du.) 

H. Staiidinger 
(Ger.) 

H. A. Krebs (G.B.) 

F. Lippman (U.S.) 

Sir Winston 

Churchill ((LB ) 

G. C. Marshall 
(U.S.) 

1954 

M. Born (Ger.) 

W. Bothe (Ger.) 

L. Pauling (U.S.) 

J. F. Enders (U.S.) 

T. H. Weller (U.S.) 

F. C. Robbins (U.S.) 

E. Hemingway 
(U.S.) 

U.N Office for 
Refugees 

[awarded in 1955] j 

1955 

W. E. Lamb (U.S.) 
P. KiLsch (U.S.) 

V. de Vigiieaud 
(U.S.) 

H. Theorell (Swed.) 

H. K. Laxncss 
(Icelandic) 

No award 

1956 

W. Shockley (U.S.) 
W. H. Brattain 
(U.S.) 

J. Bardeen (U.S.) 

Sir Cyril 

Hinshelwood 

(G.B.) 

N. Semenov (Russ.) 

A. F. Cournand (U.S.) 

D W. Richards (U.S.) 
W. Forssmann (Ger.) 

J. Benavente 
(Span.) 

No award 

1957 

Lee Tsung-dao 
(Chin.) 

Yang Chen-ning 
(Chin.) 

Sir Alexander Todd 
(G.B.) 

T). Bovet (Ttal.) 

A. Camus (Fr.) 

Lester Pearson 
(Can.) 
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European countries, becoming one 
of the estates of the realm where 
these arose. In England they 
formed the house of lords. Today 
a noble simply means a peer. 
Noble. Obsolete English gold 
coin, first struck by Edward III. 
Its value was 6s. 8d. Half and 
quarter nobles were also coined. 


Noble, Obverse and reverse oJ gold 

coin of Edward HI. Actual size 
1-^ in. diameter 

Noble, Sir Andrew (1832- 
1915). A British physicist. Born 
at Greenock, Sept. 15, 1832, he 
entered the Royal Artillery, 1849, 
became secretary to the committee 
on rifled cannon, 1858, to that on 
plates and guns, 1859, and a mem- 
ber of a number of other commit- 
tees on explosives and ordnance. 
In 1860 he joined Sir William 
Armstrong. His investigations 
into the effects of explosive 
powders had a revolutionary effect 
on the construction of big guns. 

He devised the Noble pressure 
gauge for estimating the pressure 
developed in the chamber of a gun 
by the propellent charge. He 
also invented the chronoscope, an 
instrument for measuring minute 
intervals of time. Gold medallist 
of the R.S. 1880, K.C.B. 1893, 
bart. 1902, he died Oct. 22, 1915. 

Noctiluca (Lat. nox, night ; lu- 
cert, to shine). Genus of marine 
flagellate infusorians. They are 
circular, about l-50th of an "in. in 
diameter, and have a whip-like 
process by means of which they 
swim. Luminescent, they occur in 
vast swarms in the British seas. 

Nocturne (Ital. notturno). A 
musical composition, usually of a 
placid character. Some nocturnes 
are of the nature of serenades, 
others are rather music to accom- 
pany sleep scenes, such as Mendels- 
sohn’s Notturno in the music to 
A Midsummer Night’s Bream. 
John Field (1782-1837) probably 
first used the title for his short, 
romantic pianoforte pieces, and 
Chopin adopted it for more 
famous ones. Whistler adopted the 
name to describe certain of his 
paintings representing twilight or 
night impressions, e.g. Nocturne, 
blue and gold — Battersea Bridge. 

Noddy [Anous stoUdus). Small 
‘ tern found in the tropics. It is 
blackish in colour, with a light 


patch on the forehead, and distin- 
guished by its graduated tail and 
the shortness of the middle toe. 
It breeds in vast colonies off the 
coasts of Florida and S. America, 
the nest being a bracket of sea- 
w'eed projecting from the rocks, one 
nest serving for hundreds of years. 

Node. In astronomy, one of the 
two points in which the orbit of a 
planet or a moon intersects the 
ecliptic. The one at which the 
body passes to the N. of the eclip- 
tic is termed the ascending, the 
other the descending node. The 
celestial longitude of the ascend- 
ing node is one of the astronomical 
elements which determine the 
orbit of a planet. The nodes of the 
planets, on account of planetary 
perturbations, move slowly round 
the ecliptic backwards, the period 
for Mercury, for example, being 
166,000 years. 

A node in acoustics is the point, 
line, or surface of an interference 
pattern at which the amplitude of 
the sound pressure or parti cle- 
velocity is zero. Hence the use of 
distinguishing terms pressure node 
and velocity node. As complete 
interference seldom takes place in 
practice, the term node is generally 
associated with minimum rather 
than zero amplitude. 

No Drama. See No plays. 

Nogent-sur-Marne. Town of 
France, virtually a residential sub- 
urb of Paris. In the dept, of Seine, 
it is 6 m. E. of the city proper, and 
close to the Bois de Vincennes. 
On a hill above the Marne, it has 
a Gothic church, and a monument 
to Watteau who died here ; also 
chemical factories and pottery 
works. Pop. (1954) 23.581. 

Nogent-sur-Seine, 35 m. N.W. 
of Troyes, in Aube dept., has a 
notable church, S. Laurent. Pop. 
(1954) 3,333. 

Noise. Any disorganized sound, 
as distinct from the organized 
sounds of music. Advance of 
mechanised civilization has been 
accompanied by a crescendo of 
noises, many of w’hich have be- 
come public nuisances, and certain 
types of noise are controlled in the 
U.K. by legislation ; e.g. motor 
cycle exhausts, and the unneces- 
sary sounding of motor horns. 
The Noise Abatement League has 
obtained compulsory control of the 
noise emitted from other machines 
and processes. 

Sound “ intensity ” is measured 
in bels and decibels, which repre- 
sent the amount of physical energy 
in the sound waves. They are 
based on a logarithmic scale, so 
that if the energy is increased ten- 
fold the intensity is said to increase 




by one bel. Zero is fixed at a level 
(barely audible) where the acous 
tical pressure is 0-0002 dynes per 
sq. cm. All sounds of the same 
intensity do not seem equally loud 
to the ear ; loudness ” is there- 
fore measured by comparison with 
a pure tone (1,000 c/s) which can 
be varied in intensity till it 
matches ; the units are phons 
The loudest everyday noise is 
emitted by an aeroplane propeller • 
next comes a boiler factory, a rivet- 
ing machine, and, fourth, a clap of 
thunder. The explosion of Kra- 
katoa in 1883 is said to be the 
loudest noise ever heard. 

Nold^. City of Italy, in the prov 
of Naples. Situated 21 m. E.N.e! 
of Naples, it has a Gothic cathedral 
and remains of the 4th-century 
church of S. Felix.' Built on the 
site of a city founded probably 
by Ausonians or Etruscans, it was 
taken by Rome in 313 b.c. The 
emperor Augustus died here. Pon 
(1951) 21,896. 

NoUekens , J oseph ( 1 737-1823 ) . 
British sculptor. Born in Soho, Aug! 
11, 1737, the son of Joseph Francis 
NoUekens, a landscape painter, 
called Old NoUekens, he studied at 
Shipley’s school and under Schee- 
makers. After ten years in Rome, 
1760-70, he settled in London, and 
was elected A.R.A. in 1771 and 
R.A. in 1772. His works included 
portrait busts of George III, 
Wellington, William Pitt, and 
many other celebrities. He died 
in London, April 23, 1823. His 
eccentric appearance and character 
are described in J. T. Smith’s 
NoUekens and his Times, new ed. 
1949. 

Nomad (Gr. nomades, pastoral 
rangers). Term denoting in general 
usage peoples who range from 
place to place in quest of susten- 
ance. They may hunt afoot, like 
the Australian aborigines and the 
Bushmen, or on horseback, like 
the pampas Indians, or they may 
be quasi-industrial van-dwellers, 
like gypsies. In ethnological usage 
the term denotes specifically wan- 
dering pastoralists such as Kirghiz 
and Boduins whose economic life 
and culture were developed on 
Eurasian steppes and African 
grasslands along the margins of 
cultivable lands or deserts. 

No Man’s Land. Term applied 
to a piece of unused or unowned 
land. A plot of waste land outside 
London Wall where executions 
took place was so designated in the 
14th century. In the 18th century 
the term was used for a space 
for storing ropes, blocks, etc., on 
ships. In the First Great War it 
was used for the terrain between 
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the front-line trenches of the op- 
posing forces. 

Nome (Gr. immos, district). 
Territorial division in ancient 
Egypt. In the Xllth dynasty 
there were 20 in Lower Egypt and 
22 in Upper Egypt and 13 in the 
Sudan. There were probably 100 
under the new empire, and 60 in 
Roman times. Each had its civil 
capital, residence of the nomarch, 
and seat of the patron deity. 

Nome in modern Greece is the 
name of an administrative division 
of the country. 

Nome. City of Alaska, U.S.A. 
on Seward Peninsula. It stands on 
the N. shore of Norton Sound, and 
gold was first worked here in 1899 
The pop. increased to 20,000 in the 
following years, when the gold 
yield of the region rapidly rose. 
Later it declined : at the census of 
1950 it was 1,876. 

Nominalism (Lat. nome.n. 
name). A term in scholastic philo- 
sophy, opposed to realism. It was 
first introduced by Roscellinus at 
the end of the 11th century. Its 
upholders asserted that genera and 
species, the universal notions, had 
no real existence, being merely 
sounds and words, products of ab- 
straction ; the individual alone 
has a real existence. Long before, 
Antisthenes the Cynic had de- 
clared that he could see a horse, 
but not horseness (the concept of 
horse). Realism won the day, but 
in the 14th century Occam again 
brought nominalism into favour. 
Abelard’s conceptualism was a 
kind of middle term between nom- 
inahsm and realism. <See Philo- 
sophy ; Realism. 

Nominative (Lat. nomhiare, 
to name). In inflexional languages, 
the name given to the case indicat- 
ing the subj ect or attribute. In the 
Indo-European group the ending of 
the nominative singular masculine 
and feminine was -s (equus, vis) 
or the simple stem (pater, musa) ; 
of the neuter -m, or the simple stem 
(iugum, mare) ; in the plural os 
(es), oi (i), ai (ae) for masculine 
and feminine (patres, oves, vici for 
vicoi, musae for musai). It is prob- 
able that the nominative suffix is 
in its origin pronominal. The 
nominative is known as casus rectus, 
the upright, independent case, 
which is in no way subordinate to 
the other elements of the sentence. 

Non-belligerency. Term used 
to describe an attitude of friendly 
neutrality adopted by a country 
which, while not taking an active 
part in hostilities between other 
countries, gives moral support to 
the side with which she has racial 
or political affinities. Non-belliger- 


ency does ]iot infringe international 
law, since a neutral is entitled to 
sympathise with a belligerent, pro- 
vided she does not commit acts 
contrary to herduty of impartiafity. 
Until she attacked France in 1940, 
Italy adopted non-belligerency in 
favour of Germany in the Second 
Great War. See Neutrality. 

Non-combatant. Term for 
those who, in time of war, are not 
treated as fighting men, either by 
their own people or by the enemy. 
In land and sea w^arfare it is still 
possible to maintain some distinc- 
tion. Non-combatants, who in- 
clude certain members of the forces, 
e.g. chaplains, doctors, and clinical 
workers, as well as civilians, may 
not, according to international law, 
be directly attacked, although 
those attached to the armed forces 
are liable to injur}^ from any gen- 
eral attack. Hague air warfare 
rules were drawn up in 1923, but 
never became binding, as they 
were not ratified. These prohibited 
bombing for the purpose of terror- 
ising civilians or of injuring non- 
combatants. 

Non-commissioned Ofl&cer. 

Soldier, marine, airman, or mem- 
ber of the Women’s Ro}^! Army 
Corps or Women’s Royal Air Force 
of rank above private and below 
warrant officer. The four principal 
non-commissioned ranks in the 
British Army, Women’s Royal 
Army Corps, and Royal Marines 
are lance-corporal, corporal, ser- 
geant, and staff sergeant. In the 
artillery the lance-corporal is called 
a lance-bombardier and the cor- 
poral a bombardier. The three 
non-commissioned ranks in the 
R.A.F. and W.R.A.F. are corporal, 
sergeant, and flight sergeant. All 
non-commissioned ranks are des- 
cribed separately in this Ency- 
clopedia. N.C.O.s in the Royal 
Navy are called petty officers. 

Nonconformity. Name for a 
reUgious movement in opposition 
to, or in independence of, an estab- 
lished Church. Such a movement 
can, of course, occur only in coun- 
tries where an established Church 
exists, and in general speech the 
word is confined to England. 

The publication of the first 
prayer book of Edward VI, and 
the Act of Uniformity which re- 
quired its use in all churches 
offended the Puritan party in the 
Church of England and forced 
them to a statement of their posi- 
tion which was virtually identical 
with that of a free church in a free 
state. Under Elizabeth two par- 
ties came into being : the Presby- 
terians, led by Cartwright, who 
rejected episcopacy but retained 


their belief in the establishment : 
and the Separatists, led by Robert 
Browne {q.v.), who advocated the 
setting up of independent aud 
autonomous churches. Supporters 
of both sections were regarded by 
the law as dissenters and subjected 
to pains and penalties. A compro- 
mise suggested by the Puritans at 
the Hampton Court conference. 
1604, being rejected, the cleavage 
betwnen the establishment and 
both the Puritans and Separatists 
became more pronounced. It wa-> 
further accentuated by the poliev 
of Archbishop Laud, who insisted 
on the divine right and apostolic 
succession of the episcopate. This 
drove together in a common in- 
terest the various types of noncon- 
forming Christians. The religious 
intolerance of Charles I was one of 
the chief causes of the Civil War. 
which was an uprising as much 
against prelacy in the church as 
against despotism in the state. 
The first period of the war saw 
the triumph of Presbyterianism, 
through the Westminster Assem- 
bly and the Long Parliament. But 
the country w'as never Presby- 
terian at heart, and the Indepen- 
dents stood out against the at- 
tempt to make it so. 

Charles II undertook to main- 
tain religious toleration, but failed 
to keep his promise. The Act of 
Uniformity, which required of all 
ministers an unfeigned assent and 
consent to the book of common 
prayer, w^as intended to drive the 
Puritans out of the church. In this 
it succeeded, some 2,000 ministers 
being ejected. Dissenting chapels 
were instituted all over the country, 
but the Conventicle Act of 1664 
made it a penal offence to attend 
their services, and the Five Mile 
Act prohibited their ministers 
from exercising their vocation 
wdthin five miles of any corporate 
to’wn, also from keeping schools. 
Yet Nonconformity, holding its 
meetings in secret, so continued to 
flourish that bv 1672 Charles had 
to admit the failure of persecution. 

The Toleration Act of 1689 did 
not repeal previous legislation 
against Nonconformists, but did 
away with the penalties of dis- 
obedience. Under it, 82,418 licences 
for meeting-houses were taken out 
in the next ten years. 

The 18th century saw Noncon- 
formity engaged in a struggle foi 
existence, suffering repeated hos- 
tile measures, but gradually escap- 
ing some of its disabilities. The 
Occasional Conformity Act, 1711, 
effectively excluded Nonconform- 
ists from the country’s public life, 
and th(^ Schism Act, 1714, from all 
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opportunities of higher education ; 
but both were repealed in 1719. 
Under the house of Hanover a 
more tolerant spirit prevailed. 

The 19th century witnessed a 
gradual but sure process of eman- 
cipation, The Conventicle Act, the 
Five Mle Act, and others were re- 
pealed in the first quarter of the 
century (though the original Act 
of Uniformity still remains). At 
the same time began a campaign 
for the disestablishment of the 
church, successful so far as Ireland 
(1869) and Wales (1920) were con- 
cerned. From 1871 Nonconform- 
ists were once again admitted to 
the ancient seats of learning. A 
further advance was marked by 
the founding of the Free Church 
Council {q,v.) in 1892, and by the 
tendency since that time to speak 
of the Nonconformist bodies as a 
whole more accurately as the Free 
Churches. See Baptists ; Con- 
gregationalism ; Disestablishment ; 
Methodism; Society of Friends, etc. 

Nones (Lat. rvonua^ ninth). The 
fifth day of the month in the 
Homan calendar, but in March, 
May, July, and Oct, the seventh 
day. See Calendar ; Calends ; 
Canonical Hours. 

Nonesuch Press. British pub- 
lishing firm founded 1923 by (Sir) 
Francis Meynell, who remained 
director of publications after the 
amalgamation of the organization 
with Desmond Harmsworth in 
1932. It specialized in limited 
editions of classics designed to use 
mechanical means of book printing, 
illustration, and production to the 
best advantage. The Nonesuch 
Shakespeare, edited by Herbert 
Farjeon, was outstanding among 
its many notable productions. 

Non-Intervention. Term used 
to describe the official policy of 
European powers iu the Spanish 
civil war of 1936-39. They agreed 
not to supply arms or to send 
troops to either of the contending 
Spanish parties, and a non-inter- 
vention committee was set up in 
London to enforce the agreement. 
International control officers at 
ports and frontier posts examined 
men and goods in transit, while a 
naval patrol operated along the 
Spanish coasts. Nevertheless large 
quantities of war material and 
thousands of trained men infil- 
trated into Spain to assist one side 
or the other. The principal offen- 
ders were Russia, supporting the 
rppublicans, and Italy and Ger- 
many, who eventually made pos- 
sible Geu. Franco’s victory. The 
non-intervention committee ceased 
to function before the end of the 
war. Sfie Spanish Civil War. 


Nonjurors. Name given to a 
number of clergymen of the Church 
of England who refused to take 
the oath of allegiance to William 
and Mary in 1689. Their conten- 
tion was that they had already 
taken the oath to James II and 
could not transfer their allegiance 
to another sovereign at the bidding 
of parliament. In 1690 they were 
deprived of their livings. 

The nonjurors included William 
Sancroft, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Thomas Ken, and several 
bishops, as well as the scholars 
William Sherlock and Jeremy 
Collier. Later they were joined by 
William Law. There were also a 
few laymen, Henry Dodwell and 
Henry Hyde, earl of Clarendon, 
among them. Altogether they 
numbered about 400. When de- 
prived they held services of their 
own, and kept up an episcopal suc- 
cession, but gradually died out. 
See Divine Right ; Jacobites. 

Nonpareil {Passerina ciris). 
Cage bird, also known as the 
painted bunting. It is a summer 
mi^aut of the S. United States, 
which winters in Central America. 
The hen is green above and yellow 
below, but two-year- old cocks 
have the head, neck, and upper 
part of the wings a bright blue, a 
yellow back shading into green be- 
hind, whilst the underparts and the 
rump are bright scarlet. 

Nonpareil. Name of printing 
type. Half the size of pica, it is one 
size smaller than minion, and one 
size larger than pearl or agate, and 
is also called 6-point. Twelve lines 
make an inch. 

Nonsucli. Name given by 
Henry VIII to a palace which he 
built between Cheam and Ewell, 
Surrey. Begun in 1638 and nearly 
completed in 1547, it was sold by 
Mary to the earl of Arundel, who 
finished it, hut Elizabeth bought 


it back and in her time and that 
of the first three Stuarts it was a 
royal residence. Charles TI gave 
It to the duchess of Cleveland 
who sold it, and it was pulled 
down about 1680. Nothing of the 
palace remains. 

On Old London Bridge was a 
remarkable structure caUed Non- 
such or Nonesuch House. It stood 
on the 7 th and 8th arches from the 
Southwark end, was constructed 
entirely of wood, and is said to 
have been brought over from Hol- 
land piece by piece, and to have 
been put together by dovetailing 
and pegs without the use of a 
single metal nail. Built about 
1580, it was taken down about 
1757. See London Bridge. 

Noodles (Fr. Tiouilles). Rick 
form of macaroni made of flour, 
eggs, and butter, rolled thin, and,’ 
three or four layers being super- 
imposed, cut very fine and 
separated. 

Noon. Twelve o’clock, the time 
at which the sun reaches its maxi- 
mum altitude during the day. Two 
kinds may he distinguished : ap- 
parent noon occurs when the true 
sun crosses the observer’s meri- 
dian ; mean moon is similarly re- 
lated to the fictitious mean sun 
(see Equation of Time). They are 
respectively the noons given by a 
sundial and by a clock, and may 
differ by as much as 16 mins. Civil 
or legal noon will differ from local 
noon at a place as the latter’s 
longitude differs from that of the 
standard meridian. Thus local 
mean noon in Cornwall occurs 
at about 12.20 p.m. G.M.T. 

Noon, (Sm) Fieozkhan (b. 
1893). Indian lawyer and politi- 
cian. Bom at Lahore May 7, 1893, 
he was educated at Chiefs Collie 
there and Wadham College, Ox- 
ford. Advocate of the Lahore high 
court from 1917, in 1920 he was 
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sleeted to the Punjab legislative 
souncil, and in 1927 became minis- 
ter for local self-government in the 
prov., and minister for education, 
1031-36. He was high commis- 
sioner for India in the U.K., 1936- 
41, defence member of the viceroy’s 
executive council for India, 1942- 
45, Indian representative in the 
British war cabinet, 1944-45, and 
Indian delegate to the San Fran- 
cisco conference In Sept., 

1945, he resigned his post as 
defence member to return to 
politics as a member of the Mus- 
lim League {q.v.). Sir Firozkhan, 
who had been knighted in 1933, 
renounced his titles and honours 
in 1946 as a protest when it seemed 
possible that Pakistan would not 
be created on the transfer of power 
in India, He became gov. of E. 
Bengal, 1950. He published Canada 
and India, 1939 ; Wisdom from 
Fools, 1940; Scented Dust, 1941. 

Nootka. Group of American 
Indian tribes on the W. coast of 
Vancouver Island, British Colum- 
bia. Numbering a few hundreds, 
they form — with the Kwakiutl — 
the Wakashan stock, and are allied 
to the Makah of the adjacent 
Washington coast. Their economy 
was based on fishing, and the 
system of competitive ranking and 
obhgatory feasts (see potlatch) 
stimulated the intensive exploita- 
tion of their environment and the 
elaboration of arts and crafts, 
notably their wood decoration. 

Nootka Sound. Fiord on the 
W. coast of Vancouver Island, 
British Columbia, Canada. It is 
6 m. wide, with a minimum depth 
of 250 ft. Three arms stretch in- 
land, 7, 14, and 18 m. respectively. 
Nootka Island lies W. of the sound, 
vdth Esperanza Inlet N. of it. 
Nootka settlement, on the S. point, 
was founded in the 18th century by 
English merchants who traded 
with China. In 1789-90 three 
of their ships were seized by 
Spaniards. The British government 
protested ; Spain claimed Nootka. 
The dispute was eventually settled 
by a treaty signed Oct. 28, 1790, 
by which Spain surrendered its 
claims. 

No Plays. Japanese dramatic 
entertainment. One of the oldest 
and most elementary forms of Jap- 
anese drama, these plays rely much 
on the visual aids of pantomimic 
gesture and traditional costume. 
As originally conceived, they were 
short lyrical episodes, staged by 
small private companies travelling 
from house to house. The charac- 
ters seldom exceeded five, and the 
scenery, though highly decorative, 
was reduced to a minimum. liater 


the cast was augmented by a 
chorus, orchestra, and dancers. 
There are 250 plays in the reper- 
tory of the No drama, divided into 
five classes : (1) the waJd-nd, deal- 
ing with Buddhist deities ; (2) the 
shara-nono, with the ghosts of 
departed w^arriors ; (3) the hazura- 
no7io, noble ladies portraying the 
chief characters ; (4) the genzai- 
nono, or modern drama of human 
appeal ; (5) drama of demons and 
goblins. Okina, the sun-goddess, 
always appears in the prologue. 

Norbiton, Ward of the bor. 
of Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey, 
England. It has arly. station 12 m. 
S.W. of London. S. Peter’s is the 
chief church. Pop. (1951) 8,941. 

Norbury. Residential district 
and w'ard of the bor. of Croydon, 
Surrey, England. It is 7 m, S. of 
London, and is connected with the 
metropolis by rly. and bus. Here 
were the links of North Surrey golf 
club. Pop. (1951) 15,972. 

There is a Norbury in Derby- 
shire, 7 m. N.N.E. of Uttoxeter, 
on the Staffs border. It has an 
old church, S. Mary’s, partly of the 
14th century, with monuments to 
the Fitzherberts — ^remains of whose 
14th-century haU may be seen — 
and is supposed to be the Nor- 
bourne of George Eliot’s Adam 
Bede. 

Norbury Park, with the Druid’s 
Grove, is near Box Hill, Surrey. 

Nord. Dept, of France, in the 
extreme N.E. Contiguous with the 
old French province of Flanders, it 
runs S.E. from the English Channel 
to the Ardennes, and has a 
“ waist ” only 5 m. wide. It has an 
area of 2,228 sq. m., and is watered 
by the Escaut (Scheldt), Scarpe, 
Lys, Sambre. The chief cities and 
towns, nearly aU centres of manu- 
facture, are Dunkirk, Hazebrouck, 
Lille (the capital), Douai, Valen- 
ciennes, Roubaix, and Cambrai. 
Its minerals include coal, iron, 
lead, and bitumen. In the S. half 
took place some of the fiercest 
fighting duriqg 1914-18, and the 
B.E.F. fought here in 1940. Pop. 
(1954) 2,098,545. 

Nordau, Max Simon (1849- 
1923). (4erman-Hungari an author. 

A Jew by family, his real name 

Siidfeld, he was 
bom at Buda- 
pest, July 29, 
1849, studied 
medicine, 
travelled 
widely, and 
having settled 
in Paris, prac- 
•w j .tised from 1880 

Getman-H^lwian a physician, 
author Nordau s nov- 


els and dramas were wTitten to 
illustrate his social theories ; among 
the novels being The Drones Must 
Die, 1898, and among the dramas, 
The Right to Love, 1894, and Mor- 
ganatic, 1904. He is better known 
by analytical studies of contem- 
porary society, The Conventional 
Lies of Civilization, 1884 ; Para- 
doxes, 1885, 1886 ; The Malady of 
the Century, 1887 ; Degeneration, 
1892. The w'orks named have been 
rendered into English. Nordau 
died Jan. 22, 1923. 

Nordenskiold, Nils Adolf 
Erik, Baron (1832-1901 ). Fmnish- 
born Swedish explorer. Born Nov 
18, 1832, he 

studied miner- 
a 1 o g y and 
mining at Hel- | 
singfors (Hel- | 
sinki) univer- 
s i t y. He 
moved to 
Stockholm in 
1857, and made 
valuable geo- N A uordenskiold, 
logical dis- 

coveries in Spitsbergen. For a 
time director of the royal museum 
at Stockholm, in 1861 and 1864 
he made further expeditions there, 
and in 1868 he made a polar expe- 
dition, reaching 81° 42" N. He was 
the first to accomplish the N.E. 
passage in the Vega in 1878-79. 
He died Aug. 12, 1901. His works 
in English include The Voyage of 
the Vega around Asia, 1881 ; The 
Second Swedish Expedition to 
Greenland, 1885. 

His nephew. Nils Otto Gustaf 
Nordenskiold (1869-1928), made 
a scientific exploration of the 
Magellan Straits and Patagonia, 
1895-97, and of Alaska, 1898, and 
commanded the Swedish expedi- 
tion of 1901-04 which discovered 
Oscar II Land. 

Nordenskiold Sea. Section of 
the Arctic Ocean, N. of Siberia, 
between the Taimyr peni'ssula and 
the New Siberia islands. It receives 
the waters of the Lena, Olenek, 
and Khatanga rivers, and was 
named after Nils Nordenskiold, 
who navigated it in 1878. 

Nordemey. Island of W. 
Germany, one of the Frisian group. 
It is about 8 m. long and 1 m. 
wide, and is in the Land of Lower 
Saxony. It was used by the 
Germans as a seaplane base in 
the Second Great War and re- 
peatedly bombed by the R.A.F. 
Nordemey was occupied by the 
R.N. in May, 1945. Pop. (1950) 
7,200. See Frisian Islands. 

Norddeutscher Lloyd. Ger- 
man shipping company, one of the 
greatest in the world. Founded in 
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1857 at Bremen, it ran next year 
the first service from Germany to 
New York, with four steamers, 
won the blue riband in 1884, and 
started lines to S. America in 1875 
and the Far East and Australia in 
1886. By 1914 it had 117 ships 
with 710,000 tons. These were 
mostly lost in the First Great War 
or by confiscation for reparations. 
Reconstruction produced by 1930 
187 vessels with 905,000 tons, in- 
cluding the Bremen and Europa. 
That year a 5 years’ alliance was 
concluded with the Hamburg- 
America line, founded 1847. Sea- 
worthy units were confiscated by the 
Allies after the Second Great War. 
See Bremen ; Europa. 

Nordhausen. Town of E. 
Germany in the Land of Saxony- 
Anhalt. It is situated in the 
fertile plain of the Goldene 
Aue. At one time a residence of 
the Emperors, it was a free city 
from 1253 to 1803, when it was 
absorbed into Prussia. It had 
remnants of the ancient fortifica- 
tions. Industries have included 
engineering, chemical, tobacco, 
mid textile manufactures It also 
gave its name to Nordhausen, or 
fuming, sulphuric acid. During 
the Second Great War it was the 
site of a concentration camp. Cap- 
tured April 11th, 1945, by the U.S. 
1st army, after the war it was 
included in the Russian occupa- 
tion Zone, Pop. (pre-war), 37,000, 

Nordic. Term used in a geo- 
graphical and anthropological 
sense to describe the countries, 
people, and customs of the 
Scandinavian states of Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and Iceland 
Nordics are fair and blue-eyed, 
and distinguished by their height 
and long heads ; they are be- 
lieved to have originally come 
from S. Russia. There is no 
Nordic race, but only a Nordic 
type, which makes up 70 p.c. of 
the Scandinavian population, 20 
p.c. of Germans, Dutch, and 
British, and ten p.c. of the people 
of the U.S. A. The term Nordic 
is best known from a theory, 
developed in Germany, which 
became part of Hitler’s philosophy. 

The French Count Joseph de 
Gobineau (1816-1882) first pro- 
pounded the fable of a Nordic 
race with superior courage and 
exceptional intellect. His theory 
was developed by the Germanised 
Englishman Houston Chamber- 
lain and supported by Carlyle and 
Madison Grant. The Nordic race 
was supposed to have periodically 
come down into W. Europe from 
the N., and to have remained 
superior to the S. peoples in 


courage, mtelligence, and pro- 
gressive thought. 

In Germany the Nordic theory 
was enthusiastically supported ; 
many Germans claimed that they 
themselves were Europe’s purest 
Nordics. iUl great men in history, 
science, and art were considered 
to be Nordics. The civilization 
of ancient Greece was attributed 
to blond Nordics who conquered 
the country about 2,000 B.c., 
and the Indian, N. African, and 
Inca civilizations to the voyages 
of the Nordic Vikings. 

Under Hitler the Nordic theory 
was carried to extreme lengths, 
and the Nazi faith claimed that 
it was the mission of German 
Nordics to govern other peoples. 
It became part of Nazi policy to 
select only Nordic types for official 
positions, and to encourage the 
breeding of Nordics by a system 
of marriage control among party 
members. 

Nordland. Fylke or co. of Nor- 
way. It stretches for over 300 m., 
and has a breadth of less than 
60 m. It includes in the N. the 
Lofoten Islands (g.w.), and the 
coast is fringed by islets, of which 
the chief group is the Vikten 
Islands in the S. The cMef town 
is Bodo, on Salt Fjord. Area is 
14,727 sq. m. Pop. 214,900. 

Nordlingen. Town of Bavaria, 
Germany. It stands on the Eger, 
at a height of 1400 ft. 38 m. 
N.N.W. of Augsburg and 70 m. 
from Munich, and is an important 
rly. junction. It is one of the 
few remaining medieval towns, the 
walls of the ancient town still 
standing. Notable buildings in- 
clude S. Saviour’s church (1422), 
and a Gothic town hall (14th cent.). 

Frederick II made it a free city 
of the Empire c. 1220, and during 
the 14th and 15th century it 
flourished as a member of the 
Saubian federation. During the 
Thirty Years’ War it was the 
scene of two battles. In the first, 
1634, the Swedish army, with its 
German auxiliaries, was routed 
by the Imperialists, and in the 
second, 1645, the French army of 
Turenne defeated the Imperialists. 
Nordlingen declined in importance 
and was incorporated in Bavaria. 
After May, 1945, it was in the U.S. 
occupation zone. Pop. est. 10,000. 

Nordstrand. Island of Ger- 
many. It lies off the W. coast of 
Schleswig-Holstein, W. of Husum, 
with which it has steamer con- 
nexion. Its area is 20 sq. m. 

Nord-Trondelag. Fylke or CO. 
of Norway. It is centrally situated, 
with a small section of the Atlantic 
coast near the Vikten Islands. 


Trondhjem Fjord extends almost 
half-way across the co. from the 
S.W. ; Folden and Nansen Fjords 
are large indentations in the N W 
The rly. from Trondhjem reaches 
Stenkjaer. The chief town is 
Levanger. The area is 8,659 so m 
Pop. 104,626. • 

Nore, The. Sandbank in the 
Thames estuary, England. It is 
about 3 m. N.E, of Sheerness and 
47 m. E. of London. At the E 
extremity is the Nore lightship’ 
anchored here since 1732. The 
Nore is generaUy regarded as mark- 
ing the mouth of the Thames, and 
is an important anchorage. The 
naval mutiny at the Nore took 
place May 20 to June 13, 1797. 


IN ore. iv-i v-er OT ire lana. Kising 
in the N. of co. Tipperary, it flows 
70 m. S.E. through co. Leix 
and co. Kilkenny to the Barrow, 
which it enters 2 m. above New 
Ross. The Nore is tidal to Inis- 
tioge, 10 m. from its mouth. 

Norfolk. Eastern and mari- 
time county of England, the fourth 
largest in the country. It has about 

90 m. of coast- 
line on the Wash 
and the North 
Sea, and an area 
of 2,054 sq. na. 
The surface in 
the interior is 
undulating or 
flat, the latter in 
the W., where 
the fen district enters the county, 
while along much of the coast 
it is quite low, and suffers ia 
parts from the encroachments of 
the sea, as it does in the few places 
where cliffs fringe the shore. Along 
the Wash some land has been re- 
claimed. In the E. of the county 
arc expanses of fresh water called 
the Norfolk Broads which are 
linked by the navigable rivers Ant, 
Bure, Thurne, Wavoney, and Yare. 
The Great Ouse and its tributaries 
water the western part of the 



Norfolk arms 


cuunty. 

NorfoUc is a noted agricultural 
county. Wheat, barley, and oats 
are largely grown; cattle and sheep 
are reared ; and some land is given 
up to fruit. In the south of the 
county the forestry commissioners 
have planted a large forest. 
Fishing is an important industry, 
while oil shales are worked near 
King’s Lynn. Norwich is the 
county town and the largest 
place. Other corporate towns are 
Yarmouth, King’s Lynn, and 
Thetford, smaller places being 
East Dereham, North Walsham, 
Downham Market and Wymond- 
ham. Crerner, 8hcringham, Mun- 
desley, and Hunstanton on the 
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Norfolk. Map of the maritime county of East Anglia, noted for agricultural produce and cattle-raising 


Wash, are holiday resorts. The co., 
chiefly in the diocese of Norwich, 
forms six co. and two bor. consti* 
tuencies. Pop. (1951) 548,069. 

Norfolk was part of E. Anglia, 
and soon after 1066 became one 
of the richest parts of England ; 
this was due mainly to its sheep 
farming. Wealth increased when 
in the 12th century Flemings 
introduced the worsted manu- 
facture. Woollens were also manu- 
factured, and Norwich became 
one of the three greatest cities of 
the kingdom. There are ruins of 
castles at Castle Acre and Castle 
Rising. In the county are Sand- 
ringham, Houghton, Holkham, 
Paston, and Nelson’s birthplace, 
Burnham Thorpe. 

Literary Associations. The 
Babes in the Wood are supposed to 
have been left to die in Way land 
Wood, between Watton and 
Wymondham; and The BaiHff’s 
Daughter of Islington belonged to 
the hamlet of that name near King’s 
Lynn. The Paston Letters, with 
their intimate revelations of 15th 
century life, may be recalled at 
Caister, near Yarmouth, and else- 
where. Dickens placed notable 
scenes of David Copperfield at 
Yarmouth. Borrow wrote of 
Norwich and other Norfolk places 
in Lavengro. R. H. Mottram, a 
native, gives a Norwich setting to 
many of his books. See Broads. 


Bibliography. Norfolk Broads and 
Rivers, G. C. Davies, 1884 ; History 
of Norfolk, W. Rye, 1885 ; Bygone 
Norfolk, W. Andrews, 1898 ; Vic- 
toria History, Norfolk, ed. H. A. 
Doubleday and W. Page, 1901 ; 
Norfolk, R. H. Mottram, 1946. 

Norfolk. City of Virginia, 
U.S.A, in Norfolk co. It stands 
on the Elizabeth river, an arm of 
Chesapeake Bay, 68 m. S.E. of 
Richmond, and is served by the 
Chesapeake and Ohio and other 
rlys., and by steamship lines. 
Transport facihties are also pro- 
vided by two canals. A big port 
and the second largest city of the 
state, Norfolk has a spacious har- 
bour. Its XJ.S. navy yard is one 
of the two largest American naval 
bases, occupying 453 acres. The 
city has many industrial estabhsh- 
ments. In 1939 it was beautified 
by the planting ol thousands of 
azalea trees. Pop. (1950) 213,513. 

Norfolk, Earl and Duke of. 
Enghsh titles, the latter being the 
senior dukedom in the peerage. 
After the Conquest of 1066 the 
earldom of Norfolk was held by 
several nobles, including members 
of the family of Bigod. It passed 
through female descent from the 
Bigods to the Mowbrays. In 1397 
Thomas Mowbray was created 
duke of Norfolk, and except for a 
short period his descendants held 
' the title until 1476, when John, 
the 4th duke, died without sons 


John Mowbray’s daughter Amic 
was married in 1478, when six 
years old, to Richard, younger son 
of Edward IV ; and for two years 
that young prince (who died in the 
Tower, aged 10, in 1483) was duke 
of NorfoUi. In 1483 John Howard 
(a descendant in the female line 
from Thomas Mowbray, 1st duke) 
was created duke of Norfolk by 
Richard III. In 1572 the 4th duke 
was attainted and the title lapsed 
unti] 1660, when Thomas Howard, 
ear) of Arundel, a descendant of 
the attainted duke, was restored to 
the dukedom by parliament. Many 
of the earlier earls and dukes ol 
Norfolk had filled the office of earl 
marshal, and in 1672 this was 
made hereditary in the family. 
Since 1842 the surname Fitzalan 
has been prefixed to Howard. 
The principal seat of this leading 
R.C. family is Arundel Castle, and 
an eldest son is called earl of 
Arundel or earl of Surrey. See 
Arundel ; Earl Marshal ; Howard. 

Norfolk, John Howard, 1st 
Duke of (c. 1430-85). English 
soldier. A kinsman of the Mow- 
bray family, dukes of Norfolk, ho 
fought in the Guienne campaign. 
1453, and became knight of the 
shire for Norfolk, and sheriff under 
Edward IV, 1401. He fought 
against the Lancastrians, and 
though created Baron Howard by 
Henry VI, 1470, he remained faith 
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ful to Edward, whom hc' accom- 
panied to France, 1475, and acted 
as diplomatic representative, 1477- 
80. He was made duke of Nor- 
folk and earl marshal by Richard 
III, 1483, and w^as killed at 
the battle of Bosworth. His 
title was attainted by Henry VII, 
but a reversal was secured by his 
son Thomas, earl of Surrey, who 




became 2nd duke in 1514. 

Norfolk, Thomas Howard, 
3rd Duke of (1473-1554). English 
soldier. Son of Thomas Howard, 

2nd duke, he 
fought at 
Flodden, 1513, 
and became 
earl of Surrey 
on his father’s 
restoration to 
the dukedom 
in 1514. He 
was lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ire- 
land, 1520-21, 
raided the 
French coast, became lord treas- 
urer, 1522, and as warden of the 



Thomas Howard, 
3rd Duke oi Norfolk 
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marches raised the Scots’ siege 
of Wark Castle, 1523. He cruelly 
suppressed the Pilgrimage of 
Grace 1537-38, and com- 

manded the English army sent 
against the Scots in 1542. His in- 
tiuence, how^ever, waned before 
that of Hertford, and he was im- 
prisoned 1546-53, but released by 
Mary. His attainder was re- 
versed, and he died at Kenning- 
hall, Norfolk, Aug. 25, 1554. 

The poet Surrey (q.v.) was a son. 

Norfolk, Thomas Howard, 4th 
Duke of (1536-72). English poli- 
tician. Bom March 10 1536, 

son of the poet 
Surrey, he was 
taught by John 
Foxe, and suc- 
ceeded to the 
dukedom in 
1554. He re- 
presented Eliz- 
abeth in the 
Scottish nego- 
tiations, 1559- 
60 and in 1568. 

For planning 
a marriage with Mary Queen of 
Scots he was imprisoned by Eliza- 
beth, 1669-70. Released on a 



proimse of allegiance and renun- 
ciation of the marriage scheme, he 
was drawn into the Ridolfi plot, 
arrested in Oct,, 157 Rand, denying 
that he was a Roman Catholic, was 
executed as a traitor, Jan. 2, 1572. 

Norfolk, Henry Fttzalan- 
Howard, 15th Duke of (1847- 
1917). British politician. Bora 
Dec. 27, 1847, son of Henry Gran- 
ville, 14L]) duke (1SI5 60), he was 



Henry Fitzalan- 
Howard, 

15th Duke of Norfolk 

Russell 



educated at the Oratory school, 
Edgbaston. He was envoy^ for 
Victoria at the jubilee of Leo XIII, 

1887, and was 
postmaster- 
general, 1895- 
1900. Elected 
mayor of Shef- 
field in 1895, 
he was first 
chancellor of its 
university, and 
sat on the 
L.C.C., 1892- 
95. Active in 
all matters 
pertaining to the R.C. Church in 
Great Britain, he took part as 
earl marshal in the coronation 
ceremonies of Edward VII and 
George V, was lord-lieutenant of 
Sussex from 1905, and died Feb. 
11, 1917. 

Norfolk, Bernard Marma- 
DUKE Fitzalan-Howard, 16th 
Duke of (b. 1908). British peer. 
Son of the 15th 
duke, whom he 
was to succeed 
in 1917 as earl 
marshal, here- 
ditary marshal, 
and chief but- 
ler of England, 
he was born 
May 30, 1908. 

As premier 
duke he played 
a leadina" part 
at the coronation of George VI and 
of Elizabeth II. Mayor of Arundel, 
1935-36, he was joint parliament- 
ary sec. to the ministry of agri- 
culture, 1941-45. He married in 
1937 Lavinia Strutt, daughter of 
Lord Belper. 

Norfolk Island. Islet in the 
Pacific within the territory of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. It is 
5 m, long, 3 m. wide, and covers 
13 sq. m. Discovered by Capt. 
Cook in 1774, it is 400 m. N.W. of 
New Zealand and 930 m, N.E. of 
Sydney. The climate is mild, the 
temperature averaging 68° F. with 
a range of 35° F. ; the rainfall is 
55 ins. annually. Bananas, lemons, 
guavas, pineapples, and passion 
fruit are grown, coffee is cultivated, 
and whaling is carried on. In 1856 
descendants of the mutineers of 
the Bounty were removed here 
from Pitcairn Island. Norfolk I. 
was handed to Australia in 1914. 
Pop. (est, 1950) 1,140. 

Norfolk Regiment, Royal. 
Regiment of the British army. 
Raised in Gloucestershire in 1685 
by Henry Cornwall, a captain in 
the Royal Horse Guards, for the 
suppression of the Monmouth 
rebellion, it came on to the estab-^ 


Bernard Fitzalan- 
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lishment as the 9th (East Norfolk) 
Foot. It fiist saw active service 
under Marlborough in 1701. At 
the battle of Almansa, 1707, it 
covered the British withdrawal, 
its gallant conduct earning it the 
figure of Britannia as the reri- 
mental badge. The 9th Foot won 
its first battle honour, Havannah 
in 1762 and added Martinique in 
1794. It fought under Wellington 
in the Peninsula where, its badge 
being mistaken for a figure of the 
Virgin Mary, it derived its nick- 
name of “ The Holy Boys.” The 
regiment provided the funeral 
party for Moore at Corunna, a 
fact commemorated by the black 
thread twined with the gold lace 
on full-dress tunics. 

Thereafter the regiment served 
many years in India. It was 
in the Afghan War of 1842, the 
Sikh War, served throughout the 
Crimean V^ar, and having returned 
to India, marched in 1879 with 
Roberts from Kabul to Kandahar. 
Its next active service was in the 
Burmese War of 1889. In the 
Boer War as part of the 7th divi- 
sion it was at the victory of 
Paardeburg. Twenty battalions 
were raised in the First Great War 
and earned the honours : Mons ; 
Le Cateau ; Marne, 1914 ; Ypres! 
1914, T5, ’17, ’18 ; Somme, 1916 
’18; Hindenburg Line; Suvla; 
Gaza ; Shaiba ; Kut-el-Amara. 
Moving to France with the B.E.F. 
in 1930, the Norfolks earned the 
first decorations awarded for gal- 
lantry, in the field in the Second 
Great War. Other battalions 
served in the Burma campaign, 
winning particular distinction at 
Kohima in 1944. In 1957 the 
Norfolk Regiment was amalga- 
mated with the Suffolk Regiment 
as part of the new East Anglian 
Brigade. 

Norham. Village and parish 
of Northumberland, England, on 
the Tweed, 6 m. S.W. of Berwick- 
on-Tweed. Norham castle, one of 
the strongest defences of the 
English border, is mentioned in 
Marmion. Built by a bishop of 
Durham in the 12th century, it is 
now a ruin, the chief feature being 
the Norman keep. The district 
around is known as Norhamshire. 
Pop. (1951) parish, 639. 

Noric Alps (anc. AlpeaNoricae). 
Section of the E. Alps, between 
the valleys of the Mur and the 
Drave. The name was formerly 
applied to the whole area (Styria, 
Salzburg, Lower Austria, and part 
of Carinthia) included in the 
Roman prov. of Noricum. The 
highe-st peak is the Eiaenhut, 
alt. 8,090 ft. 
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Normalcy. Term coined by 
Warren G. Harding, the Republican 
candidate, during his campaign for 
the U.S. presidency in 1920. In 
this election he promised, if he and 
his party were returned to office, a 
“ return to normalcy ” — by which 
he meant abandonment of involve- 
ment overseas (including any part 
in the newly created League of 
Nations) and concentration on 
U.S. affairs. Harding was elected 
by 16,152,200 votes against 
9,147,353 polled by his Democrat 
rival James M. Cox. 

Normal School or Normal 
College. Institution for the train- 
ing of teachers for the work of 
education. The term normal 
school, which is a translation of the 
Trench ecole normale, is more 
commonly used in the U.S. A. than 
in Great Britain, where the usual 
name is training college. 

Normal Temperature and 
Pressure. Conception in physics. 
Since the volume of a given mass 
of gas varies with the temperature 
and pressure, it is essential to 
define conditions of measurement 
when the density of the gas is 
quoted. It is usual to express 
this density as the value, termed 
normal density, which the gas 
would possess if the temperature 
and pressure were 0° C. and 76 cm. 
of mercury. These conditions are 
standard or normal temperature 
and pressure (S.T.P. or N.T.P.). 

If V is the volume of gas mea- 
sured at p cm. Hg pressure and 
t° C., then the volume occupied 

by the same mass of gas at N.T.P. 
is given by 

-pv 76 X r, 

• - ■ - ■ — OP 

273 + t 273 

,, pV 273 

° 76 273 + ^ ’ 

if V is expressed m c.c. Hence, 
to calculate the mass of a given 
volume of gas under particular 
conditions, it is necessary to re- 
duce the volume to N.T.P. by the 
above formula, and then multiply 
by the density at N.T.P. 

Norman (Fr. normand). Name 
given to the people of Normandy 
and their descendants in countries 
which were conquered by them. 
The word Norman is identical 
with Northman, but is generally 
restricted to the mixed people 
which arose after the conversion ot 
the heathen settlers and their 
adoption of French culture. This 
people displayed extraordinar} 
energy and love of adventure ; 
military, legal, and organizing 
powers ; and great adaptability 
Itself the product of one of the 


" \ J' 

latest j^^uropean 

migratiorisv^ffl'^gp^^^atin order 
and disciplin^'ttffough many re- 
gions, posed as the champion of the 
papacy, and initiated the move- 
ment which culminated in the 
Crusades. The conquest of England 
was followed by the permeation of 
the Scottish Lowlanrls by Norman 
chivalry, while S. Wales and the 
Irish Pale were being conquered. 

About 1017 Norman adven- 
turers intervened in the struggles 
in S_. Italy between Greeks and 
Muslims, and by craft and force 
established a dominion under 
Robert Guiscard, who became 
duke of Apulia and Calabria in 
1059. His nine brothers aided in 
the conquest, Roger I overthrow- 
ing the Arabs of Sicily, 1060-91. 
Roger II, crowned king of Sicily 



in 1918, and governor in 1920, 
holding the post until his retire- 
ment in 1944. He had a large 
share in fram- 
ing and guiding 
the financial 
pohey of Great 
Britain; head- 
vised a return 
to the gold 
standard in 
1925, and after 
its abandon- 
ment in 1931 
followed a pol- 
icy of controlled 
inflation. His actions aroused 
criticism, but he never ceased to 
enjoy the confidence of the govern- 
ment, whatever its party. In 1923 
he was made a privy councillor 
and on retirement he was giver 
a peerage. He died Feb. 4, 1950 

Norman Architecture. Name 
applied to a style of building in 
England and Normandy during 
the 11th and 12th centuries. It is 
said to have been introduced into 
England by Edward the Confessor, 
who built the choir and transepts 
of the old abbey of Westminster, 
but wns not fully developed until 
after the Conquest. Historically, 
it is a local variety of Romanesque. 

The main characteristics of 
Norman, as of Romanesque, archi- 
tecture are the round arch and the 
plain round or rectangular column. 
Little is made of the base of a 
column; the bell capital {q.v.) is 
much the same as the vBaxon in 
design and workmanship ; vaults 
are of the barrel variety, roofs gen- 



in 1130, united the Nor- 
man possessions on the 
mainland, including 
Naples, with his own, 
and conquered Corfu 
and Mahedia in N. 
Africa. William II 
conquered Epirus and 
sacked Salonica, 1185. 
The Norman dynasty 
died out in 1194, having 
established one of the 
best organized king- 
doms in Europe, 
Norman ) Montagu 
Collet Norman, 
Baron (1871-1950). 
British banker. Born 
in London, Sept. 6, 
1871, he was educated 
at Eton and King’s 
College, Cambridge, 
and served in the S. 
African War. A direc- 
tor of the Bank of Eng- 
land from 1917, he was 
made deputy governor 



Norman Architecture. The roimded arches and 
columns in St. John’s chapel in the Tower of 
London. Top, the West door of Iffley church, 
near Oxford, a fine example of a Norman rounded 
arch and mouldings 


NORMANBY 

erally of wood, and masonry thick- 
jointed and rough. In the reigns of 
William I and William II the 
principal hudding was the castle. 

In the 12th century the style grew 
more ornamental. Heavy barrel 
vaults were groined ; the angles of 
rectangular piers softened by re- 
cessed columns ; doorways became 
more highly decorated, and enrich- 
ment more general in the direction 
of mouldings. The employment of 
the square and hatched billet, 
chevron, scallop, and other typical 
Norman ornaments was extended. 
Buttresses, at first wide and of 
slight projection, became much 
bolder. One of the best examples 
of a 12tli century church in Lon- 
don is S. Bartholomew’s, Smith- 
field. See Arch ; Architecture ; 
Castle ; Door ; Romanesque ; con- 
sult Norman Architecture, E. G. 
Browne, 1907. 

Normanby. Place in the N. 
Riding of Yorkshire, England. It 
lies 4 m. S.E. of Middlesbrough, in 
the urban district of Eston. A 
different Normanby, also in the N. 
Riding, is the village 5 m. S.W. of 
Pickering, from which the family 
of Phipps takes its title (v.i,). 

Normanby, Marquess of. 
British title borne since 183S by 
the family of Phipps. In 1767, 
Constantine Phipps (1722-75), a 
grandson of Sir Constantine Phipps 
(1656-1723), lord chancellor of 
Ireland, was created an Irish baron, 
and in 1790 his son, Constantine 
John, was made an English one. 
On his death in 1792 the Irish title 
of Baron Mulgrave passed to his 
brother Henry (1755-1831), who 
was foreign secretary 1805, and 
first lord of the admiralty 1807. In 
1812 he was made earl of Mul- 
grave. His son, Constantine Henry 
(1797-1863), 2nd earl, was made 
marquess of Normanby in 1838. 
George Augustus, 2nd marquess 

(1819-90), was a 
Liberal M.P. and 
in turn governor 
of Nova Scotia, 
Queensland, New 
Zealand, and 
; Victoria. In 1932 
Oswald (b. 1912) 
became 4th mar- 
quess. An eldest 
son is called the 
earl of Mulgrave, 
from the family 
seat near Whitby, 
Normanby, Coiststantine Hen- 
ry Pmpps, 1st Marquess of (1797 
-1863). British politician. The 
son of Henry Phipps, 1st earl of 
Mulgrave, he was born May 15. 
1/97. Educated at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he 



Marquess 
Normanby, 
British politician 

After H. P. Briggs, 
n.A 
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entered parliament in 1818. Earl 
of Mulgrave in 1831, in 1832 he be- 
came governor of Jamaica. In 1834 
he was appointed lord privy seal, 
and during 1835-39 was lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. He was 
home secretary under Melbourne, 
1839-41 ; ambassador in Paris, 
1846-52 and at Florence 1854-58, 
He died July 28, 1863. He wrote 
A Year of Revolution (1848), 1857. 

Norman Conquest. Name 
given to the conquest of England 
by William I in 1066 and the suc- 
ceeding years. It began with his 
victory at Hastmgs, and may be 
said to have ended with the march 
to Chester in 1070. Formerly it was 
regarded as introducing a com- 
pletety new system into England, 
but the present view is that Nor- 
man influence, although consider- 
able, was far from destroying all 
traces of English law and customs. 
See Armour ; Bayeux Tapestry ; 
England : History ; Feudalism ; 
Wilham I. Consult The Norman 
Conquest, Freeman, 1867-79; 
Anglo - Saxon England, F. M. 
Stenton, 1943. 

Normandie. French luxury 
liner. First put into service on the 
Havre-New York route in 1935, 
this 83,423-ton ship captured the 
blue riband of the Atlantic on her 
maiden voyage, breaking all 
records for passenger ships. At the 
outbreak of the Second Great ^’ar 
in 1939 the Normandie was lying 
in New York harbour; taken into 
protective custody, and seized in 
Dec., 1941, by U.S. coastguards, 
she was converted into an auxiliary 
ship and renamed the Lafayette. 
On Feb. 9, 1942, when 2,200 work- 
men were on board, a fire started 
on the promenade deck ; the men 
made dramatic escapes, but many 
were injured. After burning for 13 
hours the Normandie capsized, 
and was later disposed of for scrap. 

Normandy. Old province of 
France.^ It was one of the largest of 
those into which France was 
divided before the Revolution, and 
takes its name from the Normans 
or Northmen. The name is still 
used to describe the district. 
Normandy lies along the English 
Channel between Picardy and 
Brittany, and on the S. touches 
Maine, and in the S.E. the Tie de 
France. Its departments are 
Seine-Inf4rieure, Eure, Orne, Cal- 
vados, and Manche. Its capital is 
Rouen ; Caen, Bayeux, Lisieux, and 
Evreux, much damaged during the 
Second Great War, were interesting 
Norman tovms. For many years the 
Channel Islands belonged to the 
duchy, and it was owing to this con- 
nexion that they became English. 


NORMANDY 

Having been included in the 
Roman and the Frankish empires 
Normandy was ravaged bf the 
Danes or Northmen, who found an 
easy way for their boats along the 
beme. Some of them settled on its 
banks, and in 912 King Charles the 
Simple made a treaty with their 
leader, Rollo, to whom he gave 
some land around Rouen. Thus 
Rollo founded the duchy of Nor- 
mandy , which grew in size under 
ms successors. They assimilated 
the Trench language and culture 
and were often at war with their 
neighbours, the counts of Anjou, 
William the Conqueror, who be 
came duke in 1035, added Maine 
to his possessions. In 1066 he was 
crowned king of England, and 
when he died in 1087 he left Nor- 
mandy to his eldest son Robert 
thus separating it from England! 
In 1106, however, Robert was 
beaten at Tinchebrai and captured 
by his younger brother, Henry I, 
and the two countries were again 
united. _ After Henry’s death in 
1135, his grandson, Henry II, had 
to fight for Normandy as for Eng- 
land, but W'hen he became king 
in 1154 he was already duke. 

Normandy, although ruled by 
the English king, had the king 
of France as its overlord, and 
the relationship naturally led to 
trouble. Both Louis VII and 
Philip Augustus coveted the great 
possessions acquired by Henry II, 
but were unable to take any of 
them from him, although they 
helped his sons to harass his life. 
The warfare continued during the 
reign of Richard I, and came to a 
climax in that of John. In 1202 
Philip Augustus invaded Nor- 
mandy, and when Rouen sur- 
rendered to him in 1204, it was 
all in his possession. The duchy 
w’as formally surrendered bv 
Henry III (1259). 

After J ohn had been deprived of 
Normandy the land was without a 
duke, but in 1329 Philip VI ap- 
pointed his son John to that office. 
During the Hundred Years War 
the duchy was a battleground, and 
in 1359, after the English successes, 
the French king promised to cede 
it. This arrangement fell through, 
and after Agincourt the English 
overran it and established an 
administration. But the Normans 
steadily resisted, and gradually the 
duchy was recovered by France. 

For many years Normandy had 
its own assembly of estates, and 
there was a parlement at Rouen 
from 1499 until the Revolution. 
Before that time, however, the 
land was completely at one with 
the rest of Franc In 1791 it was 
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Normandy. Map of the pre-Revolution province of France, showing the 
departments into which it was divided in 1790 


divided into departments. For the 
campaign in Normandy in 1944. 
see Caen ; D-day ; Europe, Libera- 
tion of Western ; Falaise, etc. See 
also Channel Islands ; Northmen ; 
William I. 

Norman-French. Dialect ol 
Old French spoken in Normandy 
and England. The Scandinavian 
settlers in Normandy adopted the 
French tongue in the 10th century, 
and the dialect which thus arose 
contained many words of Danish 
origin, and many phonetic pecu- 
liarities. It played an important 
part in the development of Old 
French hterature, and was the dia- 
lect of many of the trouvbres, in- 
cluding, perhaps, the author of the 
original Song of Roland. The metri- 
cal chronicles of Wace are 12th- 
century monuments of Norman- 
French. Modern Norman speech 
preserves traces of the old dialect, 
especially in the Channel Islands, 
where an archaic form is used on 
ceremonial occasions. 

Anglo-Norman is the name of 
the dialect spoken by the dominant 
class in England for about two 
centuries after the Conquest. It 
was spoken by a small and scattered 
minority, and is remarkable for its 
irregularity and its tendency to 
simphfication. Its influence on 
Enghsh w'as much less than that of 
the Parisian-French which became 
current in official and noble circles 
in Henry Ill’s reign, when Anglo- 
Norman w'as dying out. 

Norman Lockyer Observa- 
tory. British observatory con- 
structed in 1912 by Sir Norman 
Lockyer who began active work 
here in 1913 on his retirement from 
S. Kensington. It was called Hill 


Observatory until renamed in his 
honour after his death in 1920. It 
occupies a site of 7^ acres on Sal- 
combe Hill, about 1^ m. N.E. of 
Sidmouth, Devon, at a height of 
565 ft. a.s.l. It is chiefly occupied 
in photographing the spectra of 
the stars and classifying them ac- 
cording to their chemical composi- 


tion and temperature. In 1948 it 
became part of the University Col- 
lege of the S.W. of England (incor- 
porated 1955 in the new L^niversitv 
of Exeter). 

Normanton. Urban dist. of the 
W. Riding of Yorkshire, England. 
It stands on the Calder, 10 m. S.E. 
of Leeds, and is an important rly. 
junction. The principal building 
is the church of All Saints, partly 
Perpendicular. There is a 16th- 
century grammar school. Indus- 
tries include coalmining, and there 
are rly. workshops. Normanton 
gives its name to a co. constituency 
of Yorks. Pop. (1951) 19,087. 

The same name occurs often 
in England. South Normanton is 
near Alfreton. in 
Derbyshire, also a 
coalmining centre. 
Another Norman- 
ton is near Derby, 
and there are 
places of this name 
in Rutland and 
Lincolnshire. Nor- 
man ton- on- Soar 
and Normanton- 
on -Trent are vil- 
lages in Notts. 

Normanton. 
Town of Queens- 
land, Australia, 
ranking as the chief 
place on the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
though it is 50 m. from the mouth 
of the Norman river. There is 
steamer and air communication 
with Brisbane. Normanton is a 
port for mining and pastoral areas. 
Pop. (est.) 450. 

Nom. In Scandinavian myth- 
ology, the name of the three god- 


desses of fate. Of the race of the 
giants, they ended the golden age 
of the gods. They cast lots over 
every infant and laid gifts in his 
cradle. Sometimes they were con- 
sidered as spinning and cutting 
the thread of life. One is mahg- 
nant, the others are beneficent. 
They are akin to the Valkyries, 
the fairies, and the classical Parcae. 
Late literary myths represent them 
as Past, Present, and Future, and as 
daily watering the root of the 
world ash Yggdrasil from the well 
of Weird or Fate. 

Noronic. Canadian passenger 
vessel, 6,905 tons, which operated 
on the Great Lakes. On Sept. 17, 
1949, while lying at her pier at 
Toronto preparatory to saihng on 
a pleasure cruise, she caught fire ; 
the wooden superstructure and two 
upper decks were destroyed, and 132 
trapped below decks (out of 511 
passengers and 179 crew) were 
killed — almost all those on board — 
most of the others having gone 
ashore for the evening. 

Norrbotten. Lan or co. of 
Sweden, the largest and northern- 
most co. It is bordered by Finland, 
Norway, and the Gulf of Bothnia, 
and includes part of Lapland. Tim- 
ber from the extensive forests and 
iron from the mines of Gellivare 
are its principal products. Its 
numerous rivers and lakes are of 
great service in transporting the 
timber. Area 40,754 sq. m. Pop. 
(1950) 241,489. 

Norris, Sm John (c. 1547-97). 
Enghsh soldier. Younger son of 
Henry, Lord Norris, and known as 
Black Norris, he served with the 
Huguenots in France, under Essex 



Norman Lockyer Observatory, “ Kensington ” Dome 
(left) and “McClean ” Dome, from the south 
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in Ireland, and in the Nether- 
lands against Spain. After being 
lord president of Munster, he 



Sir John Norris, 
English soldier 

After Zucchew 


returned to 
the Nether- 
lands in 1585 
at the head of 
an English 
a r in y , was 
knighted by 
Leicester for 
relieving 
Grave in 1586, 
and fought at 
Zutphen. He 
was marshal of 


the camp at Tilbury in 1588, am- 
bassador to the Netherlands, and 
leader with Drake of an expedition 
to Spain. He died at Mallow, 
July 3, 1597. 

Norris’s father belonged to an 
old Berkshire family prominent 
at court in Tudor times. His 
brothers were famous soldiers, 
and their figures are on the Norris 
monument in S. Andrew’s Chapel, 
Westminster Abbey. 

i. 

Norris, Kathleen (b. 1880). 
American novelist. Born July 16, 
1880, at San Erancisco, her sur- 
name being Thompson, she spent 
her childhood in Mill Valley in the 
Californian mts., and lecaine a 
librarian and then a journalist, 
marrying C. G. Norris in 1909. Her 
first novel, Mother, w'as published 
in 1911, and she achieved a best- 
seller with Saturday’s Child, 1914. 
Of some 80 novels, her later ones 
included Burned Fingers, 1 945 ; 
Over at the Crowleys, 1946. 

Norris Dam. Storage dam 
across the Clinch river, Tennessee, 
U.S.A. Part of the T.V.A., it was 
completed in 1937. 1,860 ft. long, 
265 ft. high, it controls the flood 
waters of the river, the overflow 
being used to generate electricity. 

Norristown, Borough of Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A., the CO. seat of 
Montgomery co. It stands on the 
Schuylkill, 18 in. N.W. of Phila- 
delphia, and is served by rlys. and 
the Schuylkill canal. Industrial 
prosperity is based on granite and 
marble quarries and iron deposits. 
Norristown was founded in 1785 
and, never incorporated as a city, 
is the most populous borough in 
the U.S.A. : pop. 38,181. 

Norrkeping. Town of Sweden, 
'in the Ian or co. of Cstergotland. 
It stands at the head of the 
Bravik Fjord, an inlet of the Bal- 
tic, and is a junction 113 m. by 
dy. S.W. of Stockholm, with which 
it is also connected by steamer. It 
has a good harbour and ship- 
building yards, and trades in tim- 
ber, granite, iron, and grain. The 
river Mobala affords power for 


numerous factories. Norrkdping, 
founded 1384, govcrn-»d by a muni- 
cipal council, is the fourth biggest 
place in Swcficn. Pop. 85,000. 

Norroy and Ulster King of 
Arms. Officer of the Heralds’ 
College, England. Norroy king of 
arms was first heard of in the reign 
of Edward II, ; he had jurisdiction 
over England N. of the Trent. The 
office of Ulster king of arms was 
joined to that of Norroy in 1943. 

Norsabite. Explosive of the 
non-nitroglycerine powder type. 
It is based on ammonium nitrate 
sensitised by T.N.T. I^ermitted for 
use in coal mines, it expedites drift 
cutting and ripping operations. 

Norse. Adjective properly sig- 
nifying Norwegian, the native form 
being Norsk, i.e. Nord-isk. It is 
applied usually to the older period 
of Norwegian histor}^ including 
the age of the great migrations, 
often in a sense which includes 
the whole Scandinavian race. The 
Norse language, the old tongue of 
Norway, where it is now virtually 
extinct, was carried to Iceland, 
Greenland, the Orkneys, Shetlands, 
Hebrides, Isle of Man, and parts 
of the Scottish mainland, especi- 
ally Caithness. It was ousted 
from Norway- by Danish, and from 
Scotland by Gaelic and English, 
but lingered in the Orkneys and 
Shetlands until the 18th centur}'. 

Old Norse, one of the North Ger- 
manic group of languages, is the 
name given to the form of the lan- 
guage current before the 15th cen- 
tury, another name being Old Ice- 
landic. While Iceland was the 
chief seat of Old Norse literature, 
some of the extant works were 
written in Norway, Greenland, and 
perhaps in the Hebrides. See Ice- 
land ; Northmen ; Norway. 

North. One of the cardinal 
points, one end of the earth’s axis. 
The central point of the Arctic 
basin is the north terrestrial pole, 
directly above which the north 
celestial pole is marked approxi- 
mately by the pole star. The north 
magnetic pole to which compasses 
point is more than 800 m. to the S. 
of the N. pole, somewhat N.W. of 
Boothia Peninsula, Canada. 

North, Baron. English title 
borne since 1554 by the family of 
North. Sir Edward North was 
made a baron in 1554. His son 
Roger, the 2nd baron, was am- 
bassador to France. Charles, the 
5th baron, was made Baron Grey ; 
but this title expired with his son, 
the 6th baron, in 1734. The 7th 
baron was a cousin, who was 
already Baron Guilford, and in 
1752 was made earl of Guilford. 
The two titles were held together 


until 1802, wdicii the 3rd carl died 
The barony then fell into ahey' 
ance, remaining so until 1841 It 
was then granted to Susan, 
daughter of the earl of Guilford 
She and her husband, J. S. Doyle* 
took the name of North. The 
title again became extinct when 
the 13th baron, John Dudley wa^ 
lost with H.M.S. Neptune, as an 
nounced Jan. 3, 1942, 

North, Lord. Name borne by 
Frederick North, 2nd earl ol 
Guilford (1732-92) until he suc- 
ceeded hig 
father, Francis, 
1st earl of Guil- 
ford (1704-90). 
English poli- 
tician. Born 
April 13, 1732, 
he was edu- 
cated at Eton 
and Trinity 
College, Ox- 
ford. Entering 
he was chan- 



Lori North (2ud 
earl of Guilford) 


parliament 1754, 
cellor of the exchequer, 1767. 
Prime minister from 1770, he led 


the “King’s Friends ” who, though 
fiercely attacked, held office until 
1782. His inept handling of the 
colonists led to the American War 
of Independence. In 1783 North 
formed a coalition with Fox, and 
held office April-Dee. He died 
Aug. 5, 1792. Consult Life, W. B. 
Pemberton, 1938 ; George III, 
Lord North, and the People, H. 
Butterfield, 1949. 

North, Christopher. Pen- 
name of John Wilson {q.v.). 

North, Sir Dudley (1641-91). 
British economist. Son of Dudley, 
4th baron North, he was bom at 
Westminster, May 16, 1641, and 
educated at Bury St. Edmunds. 
He amassed a fortune in Turkey as 
treasurer of the Turkey Company. 
He returned to England in 1680, 
and became a well-known figure in 
London, being a sheriff of the 
City, and M.P. for Banbury. North 
was one of the earliest economists 
who advocated the doctrine of free 
trade. His Discourses upon Trade, 
published in 1691, foreshadowed 
the views of Locke and Adam 
Smith. Ho died, Dec. 31, 1691. 

North, Sir Thomas (c. 1535- 
c. 1601). An English translator. 
Younger son of Edward, Baron 
North, his fame rests almost en- 
tirely upon his translation of 
Plutarch’s Lives, made from the 
French version of Amyot. The 
book was Shakespeare’s chief 
source for Julius Caesar, Antony 
and Cleopatra, and other classical 
plays. North wrote in a vivid and 
powerful style, and was one of the 
makers of English prose. 
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NORTH AFRICA CAMPAIGNS, 1940-43 

Lt.-Gen. Sir Giffard Martel, K.C.B 

The story of the fighting in North Afnca> during the Second Great 
War is here told from Gen. GrazianTs advance into Egypt in 
Sept., 1940, until the surreyider of the last Axis forces m Tunisia 
m May, i943- See also Alamein ; Eighth Army ; Mareth Line ; 
Montgomery ; Tobruk; Tunisia, Battle of , etc. 


So long as Great Britain had 
France as an active ally her posi- 
tion in the Mediterranean was rea- 
sonably secure ; but when France 
was defeated in June, 1940, 
Wavell, British c.-in-c. in the 
Middle East, found himself unsup- 
ported, and outnumbered by the 
strong forces Italy had built up in 
Libya, estimated when Italy 
declared war on June 10 at over 
215,000 men, while the British 
in Egypt totalled 36,000 men, 
under Gen. Sir H. Maitland Wilson. 
The foremost defended position 
in Egypt was at Mersa Matruh, 
120 m. from the frontier with 
Libya, on which a small covering 
force was placed with orders to 
attack Italian frontier posts im- 
mediately on the outbreak of war. 

A number of patrol engagements 
were fought during the summer, 
but the Italian commander Gen. 
Graziani decided not to launch his 
offensive until the heat had 
abated. On Sept. 13, the Italians 
advanced across the border near 
the coast. British mobile troops 
withdrew before the Italians, who 
took Sidi Barrani, Sept. 16, and 
proceeded to construct a series of 
fortified camps from Maktila, 
some 12 m. E. of Sidi Barrani, 
through Tummar E. and W., about 
10 m. S.E. and S. respectively of 
Sidi Barrani, and Nibeiwa, about 
5 m. S. of Tummar. To protect 
their communications the Italians 
constructed a group of camps at 
Sofafi and El Rabia some 25 m. 
S. of the coast and the same dis- 
tance S.W. of Nibeiwa. Wavell 
had decided not to offer strong 
opposition until they reached the 
prepared defences of Mersa Mat- 
ruh ; but two months went by 
without further enemy activity. 

Wavell’s Advance. In the 
meantime Wavell had been mak- 
ing preparations. Small reinforce- 
ments were sent out to him, but 
on rhc other hand he had, after the 
Itahan invasion of Greece, Oct. 
28, to send forces to that country. 
However, in Nov. he decided that 
the time had come to assume the 
offensive, in spite of his great 
inferiority in strength. He con- 
sidered the enemy’s defensive 
arrangements to be “ thoroughly 
faulty,” with camps not mutually 
supported spread out over a wide 
area ; and his plan was to attack 


round the S. flank, capture the 
enemy camps at Nibeiwa and 
Tummar, and then push on 
towards Sidi Barrani and cut off 
the enemy while a small force 
attacked Maktila from the E. As 
this was a difficult operation 
Wavell decided to carry out a 
rehearsal in the back areas. 
Ground was marked out showing 
the positions of the camps and de- 
fences. His plan of attack was 
then gone through on Nov. 25 and 
26 as an exercise complete with 
umpires. No one but the two divi- 
sional commanders had any idea 
that this was a rehearsal for their 
attack on the enemy. Certain mis- 
takes came to light and were to be 
corrected in the ‘‘ next exercise,” 
i,e. the actual attack. 

Opposing Forces 

For these operations the R.A.F. 
had two army cooperation squad- 
rons, a squadron of Hurricanes 
and Lysanders for tactical recon- 
naissance, and a squadron of 
Gladiators for attacking oppor- 
tunity targets. The Italians had a 
rather stronger air force. The 
British W'^estern Desert force, 
commanded by Lt. -General Sir 
Richard O’Connor, consisted of the 
7th armoured div., the 4th Indian 
div., and the 7th tank battalion ; 
its total strength was 31,000 men, 
120 guns, 225 tanks (mostly 
light), and 50 heavy infantry 
tanks (Matildas). The Italian 
force E. of the Egyptian frontier 
consisted of three Libyan divs., 
two Blackshirt and two Metro- 
politan divs., and an armoured 
group ; total strength 80,000 
men (63,000 Italians), 250 guns, 
and 120 tanks (mostly light). 

The British approach, which 
began on the night of Dec. 7-8, 
was made in two night marches, 
the heavy infantry tanks starting 
two days earher on account of 
their slowness. There was great 
danger that the movement would 
be seen from the air, but all went 
well. The approach on the last 
night was made in full moon and 
by the early hours of Dec. 9 the 
troops were in position. The guns 
opened at 7.15 a.m. The 7th tank 
battalion with the heavy infantry 
tanks advanced from the N.W’. 
followed by infantry of the 1 1th 
brigade of the 4th Indian div. 
At 7.35 a.m. Matildas entered 


Nibeiwa and met some enemy 
tanks which they destroyed with 
ease. As they advanced they came 
under heavy fire, but the Matilda 
was at that time the most heavilv 
armoured tank in the world, and 
the enemy anti-tank shells bounced 
off the armour. By 8.30 a.m. 
Nibeiwa was in British hands. The 
commander of the 4th div. now 
turned to attack the camps at 
Tummar E. and W., both subdued 
by dark in much the same way and 
with few casualties. iSeeing the 
success of these operations, he also 
sent the 16th infantry bde., in 
reserve, to move N. to ''cut off Sidi 
Barrani. 

During this day the 7th arm- 
oured div. had sent the suppoit 
group to pin the enemy at Sofafi 
and one of the two armoured 
brigades (the 4th) was sent N. 
to cut the road just Mk of Sidi 
Barrani. They reached their 
objective ; but the 16th infantry 
bde. came under rifle fire and was 
seriously delayed. On Dec. 10 the 
11th infantry bde. came up on 
their flank with some infantry 
tanks. At 1.30 p.m. the com- 
mander 4th div. decided to attack 
Sidi Ban-ani. This was an am- 
bitious plan in view of the great 
distances the troops had already 
moved, but they were highly 
trained and elated with their suc- 
cesses. The attack started at 
4.15 p.m. and the town was cap- 
tured before dark. Dec. 11 was 
spent in mopping up the battle- 
field. The Sidi Barrani area was 
soon cleared ; and Brig. Selby’s 
force dealt with the Italians round 
Maktila. The enemy was with- 
drawing in many places towards 
the frontier, and the 7th armoured 
div. was much occupied sending 
out forces to cut them off. By 
Dec. 15 all enemy troops had been 
driven out of Egypt, and the battle 
of Sidi Barrani was over. 

Italian Losses 

The enemy forces, now con- 
centrating in the area Bardia- 
Sollum-Capuzzo, consisted of 
four divs., with another at Tobruk. 
By Dec. 17 the greater part of 
them was behind the defences of 
Bardia, and the 7th armoured div. 
was already holding the exits to 
the W. Five enemy divisions had 
suffered heavy casualties or been 
broken up. Italian prisoners 
numbered 38,000, while British 
casualties were 133 killed, 387 
wounded, and 8 missing. 

The British supply system be- 
came increasingly difficult. The 
nearest railhead was at Mersa 
Matruh, and there was a shortage 
of mechanical transport. Gen. 
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British considerably ; but the 
Itahans among them were of 
doubtful fighting quality. In 
tanks the British had a small 
superiority in numbers, but the 
German tanks all had 50 -mm. 
guns while the British still had 
only 3-prs. The German armoured 
forces were greatly superior in 
strength of personnel and weapons 
— particularly in anti-tank guns. 
It was a bold but correct action 
to assume the offensive. 

British Advance into Libya 

At dawn on Nov. 18 the 30th 
corps crossed the frontier near 
Maddalena, behind a screen formed 
by three armoured car regiments. 
The 7th armoured div, reached 
Gabr Saleh that evening, having 
covered 100 m. The 4th armoured 
bde., however, had been drawn 
away 25 m. to the E. in a pro- 
tective role, and was already out of 
supporting distance of the div. 
The 1st S.A. div. was following in 
support of the 7th armoured div. 

In preparation for the battle, 
British air forces had been fighting 
for air superiority, which they 
had gained to a large degree. As a 
result the advance came as a 
tactical surprise, and there was 
little interference from enemy air 
forces. On Nov. 19 the 30th corps 
was instructed to advance towards 
Tobruk. One brigade of the 7th 
armoured div., diverted to attack 
the Itahans at Bir el Gobi, fought 
an indecisive action there. The 
remainder of 7th armoured div. 
advanced and seized Sidi Eezegh. 

On Nov. 20 the German ar- 
moured forces debouched from 
the N. and a strong column was 
seen to be advancing on the 4th 
armoured bde., which was iso- 
lated. The bde. wliich had been 
fighting at Bir el Gobi was moved 
to reinforce the 4th armoured bde. 
A small action resulted ; but next 
day the Germans diverted their 
forces to Sidi Rezegh, held by the 
British with one armoured bde., 
the S. Africans having not yet 
arrived. Lack of concentration at 
the decisive point found the British 
in a serious situation. On Nov. 
22 all their forces were concen- 
trating on Sidi Rezegh, but too 
late. The initiative had passed 
to the Germans who, on the 23rd, 
attacked Sidi Rezegh in very 
superior strength, and also the S. 
Africans, who had not yet reached 
the high ground. Fierce fighting 
occurred in which acts of great 
gallantry were performed by the 
armoured forces, German tanks 
broke into the fines of the S. 
African troops, who knocked 
many of thorn out at the muzzles 


of their guns. But in the end the S. 
Africans were overrun, and the 
Germans were left in possession 
of the battlefield and of the high 
ground round Sidi Rezegh. 

At this stage Rommel made a 
mistake. He was in considerable 
strength at Sidi Rezegh, wdth his 
loth and 21st panzer divs. in 
hand. The British armoured 
forces w^ere lying on the desert 
collecting themselves after their 
ordeal. The S. Africans were 
re-forming near Gabr Saleh. Rom- 
mel could undoubtedly have at- 
tacked and defeated the British 
armoured bdes. in detail before 
they could re-form and prepare 
themselvms for battle. Instead, 
he chose to march straight through 
with both his armoured divs. and 
move on Shefferzen, just S. of 
Sidi Omar. This caused con- 
siderable confusion. Various 
headquarters had to scatter and 
clear out of his way, but the 
Germans made no attempt to 
mop up the troops. Heavily 
attacked from the air, at Shefferzen 
they met the 4th Indian div. There 
was nothing else betw’een them and 
Cairo. Gen. Auchinleck came up 
to the front to restore confidence. 
The panzers attacked. The Indians 
held their ground. Fierce fight- 
ing ensued, and the Germans 
were repulsed wdth heavy losses. 

Battle for Sidi Rezegh 

While these events were happen- 
ing the 13th corps had been ad- 
vancing round Sidi Omar. The 
N.Z. div. had been making for 
Sidi Rezegh to support the arm- 
oured forces. It did not arrive in 
time to do so, but when Rommel 
advanced with his panzer div-. the 
New Zealanders took Sidi Rezegh, 
Nov. 26, and next day met a party 
which made a sortie from Tobruk. 

After his failure against the 
Indian div. Rommel ordered the 
15th and 21st panzer divs. to return 
to their bases on the coast and 
refit. By this time the British 
armoured forces had recovered. 
Every available man, gun, and 
tank was used to pursue these 
defeated German forces as they 
withdrew ; heavy casualties were 
inflicted. The Germans were now 
concentrating normal formations 
to attack Gen. Freyberg and his 
small force of New Zealanders at 
Sidi Rezegh. An attempt was 
made by the 30th corps to rein- 
force them with the S.A. div., but 
before they could arrive Sidi 
Rezegh was again lost. 

Cunningham was replaced in 
command of the 8th army on Nov. 
26 by Lt.-Gen. Ritchie, who added 
the 4th Indian div. to the 30th 


corps and instructed it to retake 
Sidi Rezegh from the S. with the 
help of the armoured forces, now 
reinforced. About this ’time 
Rommel decided to pull out, in 
order to save the highly skilled 
personnel of his armoured forces. 
His withdrawal meant deserting 
the garrisons of Bardia, Solium, 
and Halfaya, but these were for 
the most part Italians. He 
established strong rearguards on 
his S. flank which were overcome 
by the 30 bh corps, w'hile the 13th 
corps follow^ed up his retreating 
forces in the N. Tobruk was 
cleared on Dec. 7, Benghazi was re- 
captured Dec. 24, and the pursuit 
went on to Agheila near the 
Tripolitania border. Of the gar- 
risons, that at Bardia fell on Jan. 
2, 1942; Solium was captured on 
Jan. 12, Halfaya on the 17th. 

Rommel had saved fewer than 
50 tanks out of his original 400. 
He lost 10,500 German and 
26,000 Italian prisoners, and also 
some 24,000 dead and wounded. 
British casualties were c. 18,000. 

Rommel’s Second Advance. 
Driving the Axis powers out of 
Cyrenaica for a second time had 
again opened the way for an 
advance along the N. African 
coast. The rly. was extended to 
Tobruk with great speed. Ad- 
ministrative preparations were in 
hand. But events in another field 
again upset plans in N. Africa. 
Japan had attacked the U.S.A. at 
Pearl Harbour, and the whole 
situation in the Pacific was critical. 
Burma was threatened. Australia 
w'as in danger. Tw'o AustraUan 
divs. and the 7th armoured bde. 
were sent to the Far East. Rommel 
meanwTile was being reinforced. 
In Jan., 1942, he advanced from 
Agheila. Benghazi was evacuated 
on the 29th and the British should 
have withdrawn farther ; but they 
were anxious to retain airfields 
near Dema for the protection of 
Malta. In Feb., however, they 
were back to the Gazala-Bir 
Hacheim fine. The 13th corps 
under Gott had the Ist and 2nd 
S.A. divs. and the 50th div. with 
the 1st army tank bde. and the 9th 
Indian infantry bde. Norrie had 
the 1st and 7th armoured divs. 
and some independent motor and 
infantry bdes., including the 1st 
Free French bde. at Bir Hacheim. 

On May 26 Rommel attacked, 
advancing with his armour round 
the S. flank of the British line. 
When this outflanking move was 
held Rommel pierced the line 
farther N. On. May 30 Norrie was 
fighting a fast moving battle in the 
S. with his armour still outgunned 
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ao-ainst superior enemy forces, and 
had to withdraw at many points. 
At Bir Hacheim the Free French 
were holding their p-ound against 
heavy attacks, but immediately to 
their N. the Germans and Italians 
were making headw'ay. In about 
the centre of the whole battlefield 
and just N. of the Capuzzo track 
there was a piece of ground which 
came to be called Knightsbridge. 
The 201st Guards bde. was well 
established at this place. Intense 
fighting was taking place to the S. 
of this locality and E. of Bir 
Hacheim, and this area wms called 
the “ cauldron.” The 150th infan- 
try bde. (50th div.), w^hich wms 
holding an isolated position in the 
forward area, was overwhelmed on 
June 1, and the enemy thus secured 
a sahent in the British line. On the 
4th-5th an assault was made on 
this sahent, but repulsed : the full 
strength of the Germans in this 
area had not been appreciated. 
But the Gazala fine still held, 
though the French at Bir Hacheim 
were isolated. On June 6 an 
armoured battle began round 
Knightsbridge, and enemy assaults 
on Bir Hacheim were renew'ed. On 
the 10th Bitchie ordered theFrench 
to evacuate Bir Hacheim, and the 
additional pressure then brought 
upon Knightsbridge forced the 
British to withdraw from there on 
the 14th. British armour in the 
Acroma area had been reduced to 
30 cruiser and 20 infantry tanks, 
while the enemy probably had 
twice as many. The security of the 
British line had depended on a 
strong armoured backing, the loss 
of which made a withdraw^al on the 
whole front inevitable. 

Surrender of Tobruk 
An attempt to hold a line Tobruk 
-El Adem southward failed, and 
Tobruk was again invested. Maj.- 
Gen. Klopper, commanding the 
2nd S.A. div. since May 15, and 
appointed to command the for- 
tress, was told to defend it at all 
costs. The enemy attacked on 
June 20, and next day Tobruk 
capitulated, some of the units 
fighting on, however, and a few 
succeeding in breaking out to re- 
join the 8th army, Rommel was 
able to take up the pursuit imme- 
diately. Auchinleck favoured an 
attempt to hold the frontier, but 
without armour Ritchie felt this 
could not be done, and his decision 
that he must withdraw on Mersa 
Matruh, where he proposed to fight 
a decisive battle while sending on 
H.Q. 30th corps to control the 
completion of the Alamein posi- 
tion, was endorsed by the Middle 
East defence committee. 


However, Auchinleck, who took 
over control of the 8th army from 
Ritchie on June 25, abandoned the 
intention to fight at Mersa Matruh 
and withdrew the whole of the 
British forces to Alamein. There 
on Aug. 12 Auchinleck handed over 
command of the 8th army to 
Lt.-Gen. B. L. Montgomery ; while 
on Aug. 15 Gen. Harold Alexander 
assumed command in the Middle 
East. On Aug. 10 Churchfil, on 
his way to Moscow, met Alexander 
in Cairo. He gave him a directive : 
“ Youn prime and main duty will 
be to take or destro}’' at the earliest 
opportunity the German-Italian 
army commanded by Field Marshal 
Rommel together with aU its 
supphes and establishments in 
Egypt and Libya.” 

Alexander’s Campaign. Mont- 
gomery made himself familiar with 
the desert, and soon inspired all 
ranks of the “ brave but baffled ” 
8th army with his own enthusi- 
asm and confidence. At the be- 
ginning of Aug. it consisted of the 
30th corps (now made up of the 
9th Australian, 1st S.A., and 5th 
Indian divs., reinforced by the 
23rd armoured bde. in an infantry 
support role) and 13th corps (2nd 
N.Z. div. of two bdes. and the 7th 
armoured div.). The line it held 
lay from Alamein (meaning the 
twin cairns), a halt on the desert 
rly. to Mersa Matruh, to the E. 
end of the Ruweisat ridge and 
then S. by W, over flat ground, 
interrupted by steep-sided depres- 
sions, of which Heir el Munassib 
was the chief, to the Qattara 
depression. Behind this part of 
the front lay the strongly defended 
Alam el Haifa ridge which, reach- 
ing a height of 430 ft. and com- 
manding the country to the S., 
was held by an infantry bde. ; a 
second bde. occupied reserve posi- 
tions on Ruweisat ridge. For the 
defence of the Delta there were 
three armoured and three infantry 
divs., and of these Alexander 
brought forward on Aug. 15 the 
44th infantry and the 10th ar- 
moured divs. 

Axis forces in Egypt, under the 
nominal command of Mussolini, but 
the actual command of Rommel, 
were the German Afrika Korps 
(15th and 21st panzer divs.), the 
Italian 10th, 20th, and 21st corps. 

On the night of Aug. 30 Rommel 
launched his offensive. A position 
on Ruweisat ridge was captured 
by parachute troops and lost again 
to the 5th Indian div. by dawn. A 
feint to the N. against the Austra- 
lians failed. At 1 a.m. on Aug. 31 
Rommel began a drive in the S. 
with his armoured forces. By a 


ruse, a false map had been allowed 
to fall into the enemy’s hands, and 
acting on it, as Gen. von Thoma 
(commander of the Afrika Korps, 
who was taken prisoner in Nov.) 
later admitted, Rommel did not 
bypass the British defences and 
drive N.E. on to Cairo, which was 
what he had been expected to do. 
Instead he launched a heavy^ attack 
upon them. They were well 
organized ,* and the German tanks 
now had to meet the fire of 6-pr. 
guns. They were severely de- 
feated, and withdrew slowly and 
stubbornly until on Sept. 7 the 
battle was called off with Rom- 
mel’s front slightly advanced in 
the S. to a fine running from the 
E. end of Deir el Munassib to 
include the peak of Himeimat. 
During Sept. Rommel returned to 
Germany a sick man, and his place 
was taken by Gen. Stumme. 

Montgomery’s Preparations 

Montgomery now prepared to 
assume the offensive. For this 
purpose 13th and 30th corps were 
to be used as infantry with some 
armour ; a third corps, 10th, was 
to be an armoured corj)$ de chasse, 
and to include 1st, 8th, and 10th 
armoured divs., and the N.Z. div. 
as motorised infantry. On Sept. 3, 
300 Sherman tanks had arrived at 
Suez from the U.S.A. and 10th 
corps was assembled some 50 m. 
in the rear to undergo training and 
re-equipment, while the remaining 
troops from the Delta were brought 
forward to acchmatise them to the 
desert in which they would now 
have to fight. The R.N. and the 
R.A.F. raided the enemy’s ship- 
ping, and sea and overland raids, 
troublesome to the enemy though 
abortive in effect, were made on 
Tobruk, Benghazi, and Barce. 

The supply services that would 
toe needed when the enemy was in 
flight w'ere fully prepared ; and 
elaborate measures were taken to 
conceal the actual plan of attack 
and lead the enemy to believe that 
its main feature would be an out- 
flanking movement in the S. in- 
stead of the intended direct attack 
in the N. The date selected as 
D-day was Oct. 23 : full moon was 
on the 24th and good hght was 
needed for the work the infantry 
had to do in clearing a passage 
through the enemy minefields for 
the armour. By this time also the 
Allies were about to assume a 
wider offensive. Invasion of the N. \ 
shore of Africa from the W. had 
been planned for Nov. 8, and it 
was considered that, if the attack 
at Alamein were made a fortnight 
ahead of that date, the enemy’s 
forces in Egypt should by then 
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British considerably ; but the 
Itahans among them were of 
doubtful fighting quality. In 
tanks the British had a small 
superiority in numbers, but the 
German tanks all had SO-mm. 
guns while the British still had 
only 3-prs. The German armoured 
forces were greatly superior in 
strength of personnel and weapons 
— particularly in anti-tank guns. 
It was a bold but correct action 
to assume the olfensiv'e. 

British Advance into Libya 

At dawn on Nov. 18 the 30th 
corps crossed the frontier near 
Maddalena, behind a screen formed 
by three armoured car regiments. 
The 7th armoured div. reached 
Gabr Saleh that evening, having 
covered 100 m. The 4th armoured 
bde., however, had been drawn 
away 25 m. to the E. in a pro- 
tective role, and wms already out of 
supporting distance of the div. 
The 1st S.A. div. was following in 
support of the 7th armoured div. 

In preparation for the battle, 
British air forces had been fighting 
for air superiority, which they 
had gained to a large degree. As a 
result the advance came as a 
tactical surprise, and there was 
little interference from enemy air 
forces. On Nov. 19 the 30th corps 
was instructed to advance towards 
Tobruk. One brigade of the 7th 
armoured div., diverted to attack 
the Italians at Bir el Gobi, fought 
an indecisive action there. The 
remainder of 7th armoured div. 
advanced and seized Sidi Rezegh. 

On Nov. 20 the German ar- 
moured forces debouched from 
the N. and a strong column was 
seen to be advancing on the 4th 
armoured bde., wdiich was iso- 
lated. The bde. which had been 
fighting at Bir el Gobi was moved 
to reinforce the 4th armoured bde. 
A small action resulted ; but next 
day the Germans diverted their 
forces to Sidi Rezegh, held by the 
British with one armoured bde., 
the S. Africans having not yet 
arrived. Lack of concentration at 
the decisive point found the British 
in a serious situation. On Nov. 
22 all their forces were concen- 
trating on Sidi Rezegh, but too 
late. The initiative had passed 
to the Germans who, on the 23rd, 
attacked Sidi Rezegh in very 
superior strength, and also the S. 
Africans, who had not yet reached 
the high ground. Fierce fighting 
occurred in which acts of great 
gallantry were performed by the 
armoured forces. German tanks 
broke into the lines of the S. 
African troops, who knocked 
many of them out at the muzzles 


of their guns. But in the end the S. 
Africans were overrun, and the 
Germans were left in possession 
of the battlefield and of the high 
ground round Sidi Rezegh. 

At this stage Rommel made a 
mistake. He was in considerable 
strength at Sidi Rezegh, with his 
loth and 21st panzer divs. in 
hand. The British armoured 
forces were lying on the desert 
collecting themselves after their 
ordeal. The S. Africans were 
re-forming near Gabr Saleh. Rom- 
mel could undoubtedly have at- 
tacked and defeated the British 
armoured bdes. in detail before 
they could re-form and prepare 
themselves for battle. Instead, 
he chose to march straight through 
with both his armoured divs. and 
move on Shefferzen, just S. of 
Sidi Omar. This caused con- 
siderable confusion. Various 
headquarters had to scatter and 
clear out of his way, but the 
Germans made no attempt to 
mop up the troops. Heavily 
attacked from the air, at Shefferzen 
they met the 4th Indian div. There 
was nothing else between them and 
Cairo. Gen. Auchinleck came up 
to the front to restore confidence. 
The panzers attacked. The Indians 
held their ground. Fierce fight- 
ing ensued, and the Germans 
were repulsed with heavy losses. 

Battle for Sidi Rezegh 

While these events were happen- 
ing the 13th corps had been ad- 
vancing round Sidi Omar. The 
N.Z. div. had been making for 
Sidi Rezegh to support the arm- 
oured forces. It did not arrive in 
time to do so, but when Rommel 
advanced with his panzer div-;. the 
New Zealanders took Sidi Rezegh, 
Nov. 26, and next day met a party 
which made a sortie from Tobruk. 

After his failure against the 
Indian div. Rommel ordered the 
15th and 21st panzer divs. to return 
to their bases on the coast and 
refit. By this time the British 
armoured forces had recovered. 
Every available man, gun, and 
tank was used to pursue these 
defeated German forces as they 
withdrew ; heavy casualties were 
indicted. The Germans were now 
concentrating normal formations 
to attack Gen. Freyberg and his 
small force of New Zealanders at 
Sidi Rezegh. An attempt was 
made by the 30th corps to rein- 
force them with the S.A. div., but 
before they could arrive Sidi 
Rezegh was again lost. 

Cunningham was replaced in 
command of the 8th army on Nov. 
26 by Lt.-Gen. Ritchie, who added 
the 4th Indian div. to the 30th 


corps and instructed it to retake 
Sidi Rezegh from the S. with the 
help of the armoured forces, now 
reinforced. About this time 
Rommel decided to pull out, in 
order to save the highly skilled 
personnel of his armoured forces. 
His withdrawal meant desertin^^ 
the garrisons of Bardia, Solium^ 
and Halfaya, but these were for 
the most part Italians. He 
established strong rearguards on 
his S. flank w'hich wore overcome 
by the 30 bh corps, while the 13th 
corps followed up his retreating 
forces in the N. Tobruk was 
cleared on Dec. 7, Benghazi was re- 
captured Dec. 24, and the pursuit 
went on to Agheila near the 
Tripolitania border. Of the gar- 
risons, that at Bardia fell on Jan. 
2, 1942; Solium was captured on 
Jan. 12, Halfaya on the 17th. 

Rommel had saved fewer than 
50 tanks out of his original 400. 
He lost 10,500 German and 
26,000 Italian prisoners, and also 
some 24,000 dead and wounded. 
British casualties were c. 18,000. 

Rommel’s Second Advance. 
Driving the Axis powers out of 
Cyrenaica for a second time had 
again opened the way for an 
advance along the N. African 
coast. The rly. was extended to 
Tobruk with great speed. Ad- 
ministrative preparations were in 
hand. But events in another field 
again upset plans in N. Africa. 
Japan had attacked the U.S.A. at 
Pearl Harbour, and the whole 
situation in the Pacific was critical. 
Burma was threatened. Australia 
was in danger. Two Australian 
divs. and the 7th armoured bde. 
were sent to the Far East. Rommel 
meanwhile was being reinforced. 
In Jan., 1942, he advanced from 
Agheila. Benghazi was evacuated 
on the 29th and the British should 
have withdrawn farther ; but they 
were anxious to retain airfields 
near Derna for the protection of 
Malta. In Feb., however, they 
were back to the Gazala-Bir 
Hacheim line. The 13th corps 
under Gott had the 1st and 2nd 
S.A. divs. and the 50th div. with 
the 1st army tank bde. and the 9th 
Indian infantry bde. Norrie had 
the 1st and 7th armoured divs. 
and some independent motor and 
infantry bdes., including the Ist 
Free French bde. at Bir Hacheim. 

On May 26 Rommel attacked, 
advancing with his armour round 
the S. flank of the British line. 
When this outflanking move was 
held Rommel pierced the line 
farther N. On May 30 Norrie was 
fighting a fast moving battle in the 
S. with hi.s armour still outgunned 
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aeainst superior enemy forces, and 
had to withdraw at many points. 
At Bir Hacheim the Free French 
were holding their ground against 
heavy attacks, but immediately to 
their N. the Germans and Italians 
were making headwa}^ In ^bout 
the centre of the whole battlefield 
and just N. of the Capuzzo track 
there was a piece of ground which 
came to be caUed Knightsbndge. 
The 201st Guards bde. was well 
estabhshed at this place. Intense 
ficrhting was taking place to the R. 
of this locality and E. of Bir 
Hacheim, and this area was called 
the " cauldron.” The 150th infan- 
try bde. (50th div,), which was 
holding an isolated position in the 
forward area, was overwhelmed on 
June 1, and the enemy thus secured 
a sahent in the British line. On the 
4th-5th an assault was made on 
this salient, but repulsed : the full 
strength of the Germans in this 
area 'had not been appreciated. 
But the Gazala line still held, 
though the French at Bir Hacheim 
were isolated. On June 6 an 
armoured battle began round 
Knightsbridge, and enemy assaults 
on Bir Hacheim w^ere rene\ved. On 
the 10th Ritchie ordered theFrench 
to evacuate Bir Hacheim, and the 
additional pressure then brought 
upon Knightsbridge forced the 
British to withdraw from there on 
the 14th. British armour in the 
Acroma area had been reduced to 
30 cruiser and 20 infantry tanks, 
while the enemy probably had 
twice as many. The security of the 
British line had depended on a 
strong armoured backing, the loss 
of which made a withdrawal on the 
whole front inevitable. 


Surrender of Tobruk 
An attempt to hold a line Tobruk 
-El Adem southward failed, and 
Tobruk was again invested. Maj.- 
Gen. Klopper, commanding the 
2nd S.A. div. since May 15, and 
appointed to command the for- 
tress, was told to defend it at all 
costs. The enemy attacked on 
June 20, and next day Tobruk 
capitulated, some of the units 
fighting on, however, and a few 
succeeding in breaking out to re- 
join the 8th army. Rommel was 
able to take up the pursuit imme- 
diately. Auchinleck favoured an 
attempt to hold the frontier, but 
without armour Ritchie felt this 
could not be done, and his decision 
that he must withdraw on Mersa 
Matruh, where he proposed to fight 
a decisive battle while sending on 
H.Q. 30th corps to control the 
completion of the Alamein posi- 
tion, was endorsed by the Middle 
East defence committee. 


However, Auchinleck, w'ho took 
over control of the 8th army from 
Ritchie on June 25, abandoned the 
intention to fight at Mersa Matruh 
and withdrew the whole of the 
British forces to Alamein. There 
on Aug. 12 Auchinleck handed over 
command of the 8th army to 
Lt.-Gen. B. L. Montgomery ; wFile 
on Aug. 15 Gen. Harold Alexander 
assumed command in the Middle 
East. On Aug. 10 Churchill, on 
his way to Moscow, met Alexander 
in Cairo. He gave him a directive : 

“ Your prime and main duty will 
be to take or destroy at the earliest 
opportunity the German-Italian 
army commanded by Field Marshal 
Rommel together with ah. its 
supplies and establishments in 
Egypt and Libya,” 

Alexandee’s Campaign. Mont- 
gomery made himself familiar wfith 
the desert, and soon inspired all 
i-anks of the “ brave but baffied ” 
8th army with his own enthusi- 
asm and confidence. At the be- 
ginning of Aug. it consisted of the 
30th corps (now made up of the 
0th Australian, 1st S.A., and 5th 
Indian divs., reinforced by the 
23rd armoured bde. in an infantry 
support role) and 13th corps (2nd 
N.Z. div. of two bdes. and the 7th 
armoured div.). The line it held 
lay from Alamein (meaning the 
twin cairns), a halt on the desert 
rly. to Mersa Matruh, to the E. 
end of the Ruw^eisat ridge and 
then R. by W. over fiat ground, 
interrupted by steep-sided depres- 
sions, of which Heir el Munassib 
was the chief, to the Qattara 
depression. Behind this part of 
the front lay the strongly defended 
Alam el Haifa ridge which, i-each- 
ing a height of 430 ft. and com- 
manding the country to the S., 
wais held by an infantry bde. ; a 
second bde. occupied reserve posi- 
tions on Ruweisat ridge. For the 
defence of the Delta there were 
three armoured and three infantry 
divs., and of these Alexander 
brought forward on Aug. 15 the 
44th infantry and the 10th ar- 
moured divs. 

Axis forces in Egypt, under the 
nominal command of Mussolini, but 
the actual command of Rommel, 
were the German Afrika Korps 
(15th and 21st panzer divs.), the 
Italian 10th, 20th, and 2l8t corps. 

On the night of Aug. 30 Rommel 
launched his offensive. A position 
on Ruweisat ridge was captured 
by parachute troops and lost again 
to the 5th Indian div. by dawn. A 
feint to the N. against the Austra- 
lians failed. At 1 a.m. on Aug. 31 
Rommel began a drive in the S. 
with his armoured forces. By a 


ruse, a false map had been allowed 
to fall into the enemy’s hands, and 
acting on it, as Gen. von Thoma 
(commander of the Afrika Korps, 
who was taken prisoner in Nov.) 
later admitted, Rommel did not 
bypass the British defences and 
drive N.E. on to Cairo, which was 
what he had been expected to do. 
Instead he launched a heavy attack 
upon them. They were well 
organized ; and the German tanks 
now had to meet the fire of 6-pr. 
guns. They were severely de- 
feated, and withdrew slowly and 
stubbornly until on Sept. 7 the 
battle was called off with Rom- 
mel’s front slightly advanced in 
the S. to a line running from the 
E. end of Deir el Munassib to 
include the peak of Himeimat. 
During Sept. Rommel returned to 
Germany a sick man, and his place 
was taken by Gen. Stumme. 

Montgomery’s Preparations 
Montgomery now prepared to 
assume the offensive. Eor this 
purpose 13th and 30th corps were 
to be used as infantry with some 
armour ; a third corps, 10th, was 
to be an armoured corps de chasse, 
and to include 1st, 8th, and 10th 
armoured divs., and the N.Z. div. 
as motorised infantry. On Sept. 3, 
300 Sherman tanks had arrived at 
Suez from the U.S.A. and 10th 
corps was assembled some 50 m. 
in the rear to undergo training and 
re-equipment, while the remaining 
troops from the Delta were brought 
forward to acclimatise them to the 
desert in which they would now 
have to fight. The R.N. and the 
R.A.F. raided the enemy’s ship- 
ping, and sea and overland raids, 
troublesome to the enemy though 
abortive in effect, were made on 
Tobruk, Benghazi, and Barce. 

The supply services that would 
be needed when the enemy was in 
flight were fully prepared ; and 
elaborate measures were taken to 
conceal the actual plan of attack 
and lead the enemy to believe that 
its main feature would be an out- 
flanking movement in the S. in- 
stead of the intended direct attack 
in the N. The date selected as 
D-day was Oct. 23 : full moon was 
on the 24th and good light was 
needed for the work the infantry 
had to do in clearing a passage 
through the enemy minefields for 
the armour. By this time also the 
Allies were about to assume a 
wider offensive. Invasion of the N. 
shore of Africa from the W. had 
been planned for Nov. 8, and it 
was considered that, if the attack 
at Alamein were made a fortnight 
ahead of that date, the enemy’s 
; forces in Egypt should by then 
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have been for the most part 
destroved and he would have had 
insufficient time to bring in any 
significant reinforcements. 

The Axis troops were spread 
fairly evenly along their whole 
front when nearly a thousand 
British guns opened up a 15- min 
barrage at 9.40 p.m. on Oct. 23 
Twenty mins, later 1 3th and 30th 
corps advanced to the attack. 30th 
corps cleared two corridors through 
the enemy defences as planned, 
though somewhat l>ehind schedule 
owing to the density of the mine- 
fields and the armoured brigades 
went through. The 1 3th corps to 
the S. was not so successful ; but 
it was containing the southern 
group of enemy armour and was 
ordered by Montgomery not to 
press the attack, but to continue 
creating a diversion. 

Rommel’s Return 

Stumme died of a heart attack 
on Oct. 23, and during a pause 
which Montgomery made for re- 
organization and regrouping on 
Oct. 26, Rommel arrived back. He 
endeavoured at once to carry out 
a manoeuvre he had often used 
successfully before — a mass tank 
attack in the afternoon out of 
the sun. But continuous bombard- 
ment by the R.A.F. and artillery 
fire disrupted his concentrations 
of armour. At 1.05 a.m. on Nov. 2 
Montgomery launched a new 
attack, and at Tel el Aqqaqir 
occurred the biggest clash of ar- 
moured formations in the 11 -day 
battle of Egypt. The British losses 
were heavy, but the enemy’s losses 
were crippling. Then followed a 
German retreat and a British 
pursuit. Mersa Matruh, evacuated 
by the enemy, was re-entered on 
Nov. 8. At the same moment, the 
first Allied troops were coming 
ashore 2,000 m. to the W. in 
French N. Africa {v.i.). 

The whole of Cyrenaica was in 
British hands by Nov. 25, and aD 
the way the retreating enemy had 
been relentlessly attacked from 
the air, his fighters and his trans- 
port planes shot down. The next 
enemy position was at Agheila, the 
strongest in Libya. But by this 
time Rommel had under his com- 
mand only some 25,000 Italians 
and 10,000 Germans, with 60-70 
tanks ; and the success of the 
Allies in establishing themselves in 
French N. Africa made it impos- 
sible to send him reinforcements 
from overseas. 

Preparations to attack Agheila, 
Montgomery estimated, would take 
until Dec. 16. Heavy enemy demo- 
litions and the effect of R.A.F. 
bombing were rapidly overcome : 


by Dec. 1 the railhead had been 
brought forward to Tobruk, and 
3,000 tons of Nile water were being 
delivered daily 25 m. W. of Mersa 
Matruh ; the first ships entered 
Tobruk and Benghazi four days 
after their lecapiure, on Nov. 13 
and 20. But Agheila is 175 m. 
from Benghazi and 300 m. trom 
Tobruk, and motor transport re- 
mained a limiting factor 

When Dec. began, however, 
there were clear indications that 
the eneinv meant to draw out. 

v 

On Dec. 12 the N.Z. div. was sent 
off on a desert track to pass the 
enemy’s landward flank and strike 
N. to cut the road at the Wadi 
Matratin some 60 m. W. of 
Agheila ; and on that night the 
enemy began to withdraw, leaving 
mines, booby traps, and demo- 
litions in such profusion that the 
troops making the frontal attack 
on the 14th took until the evening 
of the next day to cover the 30 
m. from Mersa Brega to Agheila. 
Later on the 1 5th the N. Zealanders 
reached the wadi, but their diffi- 
culties in deploying by night in un- 
known country gave a large part of 
the enemy’s rearguard still to the 
E. the chance to break up into 
small sections and race through 
breaks in the N.Z. deployment so 
that, despite losses, he got away 
the bulk of his forces. Pursuit 
continued, held up by demolished 
bridges and culverts over the 
numerous minestrewn wadis. 
There were skirmishes round Nofilia 
on Dec. 18 and 19, when the enemy 
began to retire on Buerat. The 
15th panzer div., left to cover 
Sirte, withdrew when an armoured 
car regt. was .sent forward to work 
round the S. of Sirte, taken with- 
out opposition on Christmas day. 
Similar outflanking movements by 
armoured car patrols forced the 
enemy back to Buerat by Dec. 30. 

8th Army’s Dash for Tripoli 
By this time the Axis had 
decided to evacuate Tripolitania 
and put all its forces into holding 
Tunisia ; but Alexander was un- 
aware of this, and it was decided 
that a two weeks’ delay was neces- 
sary to bring up sufficient supplies, 
especially of petrol, from Benghazi, 
now 600 m. away, before the dash 
on Tripoli could be made, a delay 
during which Montgomery em- 
ployed his Long Range Desert 
Group in reconnoitring in what 
was totally unknown country. 

The attack began on Jan. 16, 
1943 : but the enemy was already 
moving W. and by the evening, in 
spite of some opposition, the 8th 
army had seized the main crossing 
oftheVVadi ZemZem. By the 19th 


Rommel was standing on the line 
Homs-Tahuna, and in the evening 
of that day the 51st div. reached 
Homs. Again an outflankincr ar- 
moured movement was made ; it 
called off the enemy armour to the 
S.W. of Tahuna while a parachute 
bde. was moved to the Homs area 
on which another British armoured 
bde. was moving. But the road W. 
of Homs winds for 35 m. through 
ravines and had been so thoroughly 
demolished that a rapid advance 
was impossible. Sharp rearguard 
actions had to be fought also. The 
outflanking column encountered 
stiff resistance ; but at 5 a.m. on 
Jan. 23, three months exactly 
since the offensive opened 1,400 m. 
to the E., the 11th Hussars (the 
“ desert rats ”) from the S., the 1st 
Gordons from the E., entered 
Tripoli. At 9 a.m. Montgomery 
received the formal surrender of 
the Italian authorities. The city 
had been little damaged, and the 
British military administration 
assumed the govt, of the city and 
prov. in an atmosphere of calm. 
By the end of the month, aided by 
a column of Fighting French under 
Gen. Leclerc which had invaded 
the country from the Chad terri- 
tory, arid conquered the Saharan 
prov. of the Fezzan between Jan. 4 
and 29, Tripolitania was cleared. 

Tunisian Campaign. The Allied 
expeditionary force which landed 
on Nov. 8, 1942, near Casablanca, 
at Oran, and at Algiers, was brought 
in two convoys, one from the 
U.S.A. and one from Great Britain, 
totalling some 500 transports and 
more than 350 escorting warships 
— at that time the largest armada 
ever assembled. Yet secrecy had 
been maintained down to the 
actual landing. The force was 
under U.S. command. Reports 
made after a secret landing in N. 
Africa from a British submarine by 
Maj.-Gen. Mark Clark (U.S. army) 
and six other British and U.S. 
officers had led to the belief that 
this would be less likely to lead to 
resistance by the Vichy French 
officials who controlled French N. 
Africa. The force which landed at 
Algiers, however, included a 
British bde. group which was to be 
the nucleus of the British 1st army. 

The French army did oppose the 
landings ; but on Nov. 10 Admiral 
Dari an, Vichy defence minister, 
who happened to be on a tour of 
inspection in N. Africa, agreed to 
an armistice and ordered all re- 
sistance to cease. 

Gen. Eisenhower, the c.-in-o., 
decided to make a dash for Tunis, 
but by Nov. 10 already Gernmn 
troops were beginning to arrive in 
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Tunisia, at first by air, without 
resistance from the Vichy authori- 
ties ; and after reaching Djedeida, 
only 12 m. from Tunis, on Nov. 28, 
the Allies were driven back by 
enemy tanks and dive bombers to 
Medjez el Bab (the ford of the pass). 
Axis forces were being reinforced 
much more rapidly than Allied, 
and with their S. flank at Sidi Bou 
Zid, the Allies now spent two 
months in consolidating the N. 
position and beating off German 
attempts to get round the S. 

In accordance with decisions 
taken at a conference of the com- 
bined staffs with ChurchiU, Roose- 
velt, and Eisenhower held at Anfa 
near Casablanca on Jan. 14, and 
attended by Alexander, the 8th 
army came under Eisenhower’s 
command when it entered Tunisia, 
and an army group H.Q. under 
Alexander’s command (known as 
18th army group — 1st under Gen. 
Kenneth Anderson, 8tb under 
Montgomery) was set up to co- 
ordinate the British, French, and 
U.S. forces in Tunisia. Alexander 
also became deputy commander 
of the AUied expeditionary force. 
At about the same time the Axis 
created “ army group Africa,” 
under Rommel, with the 5th pan- 
zer army commanded by Gen. von 
Amim, and the 1st (Italian) army 
(German Afrika Korps, Italian 
20th and 21st corps, which had 
been driven out of Libya) com- 
manded by the Italian Gen. Messe. 

Alexander assumed command in 
Tunisia on Feb. 19. At that time 
the battle of the Kasserine pass 
was raging in theS., but by the end 
of the month the pass, Sbeitla, 
Kasserine village, and Feriana 
had been reoccupied. In the last 
days of Feb. Rommel attacked in 
the N. towards Medjez el Bab, 
Beja, and the Jebel Ahmera 
(“ Longstop Ridge ”). He achieved 
some success ; but aU the thrusts 
were held. Eighth army mean- 
while had occupied Medenine on 
Feb. 18, and by the 24th was in 
contact with outposts of the 
Mareth line. On March 6 Rommel 
attempted to recover Medenine. 
It was his last battle in Africa, 
and he lost it. About the 19th 
he handed over his command to 
Sixt von Armin, and returned to 
Germany. Then followed Mont- 
gomery's successful attack on the 
Mareth line, March 20-28, his cap- 
ture of Gabes March 29, and the 
battle of the W adi Akarit April 6, 
which forced Messe to retire to 
EnfidaviUe. On April 7 a U.S, 
patrol from a force which had 
advanced from Feriana to capture 
Gafsa on March 17 and El Guetar 


on the 18th, met a British patrol 
of 8th army : the Allies had 
driven right across Africa. 

By April 18 leading Allied troops 
were in touch with the enemy de- 
fences N. of EnfidaviUe, and the 
whole coastal plain was in AUied 
possession. As Alexander prepared 
for the final assault the enemy, 
some 250,000 strong, was now con- 
tained within a line running from 
the coast E. of Cape Serrat through 
Sidi Nsir, Medjez el Bab, due S. 
and then due E. to just N. of 
EnfidaviUe. By this time, the 
AUies had established complete 
air superiority. Eighth army at- 
tacked at 9.30 p.m. on April 19, 
capturing EnfidaviUe next day ; 
this was the culmination of an 
1,800 m. advance in six months, 
during which it had fought numer- 
ous and always successful battles. 

On the night of April 20-21 the 
enemy made his last attack — 
between Medjez el Bab and 
GoubeUat. It was a failure ; and 
on the 22nd the 1st army attacked 
in its turn and slowly forced its 
way forward in heavy fighting. 
On May 7 British troops entered 
Tunis, U.S. troops Bizerta. Some 
thousands of the enemy retired 
into Cap Bon {q.v.) pen. in the 
hope of escaping by sea and air; 
after severe fighting during May 
8-10 for the Hammam Lif defile 
they were rounded up. Mass un- 
conditional surrenders began on 
the 12th. That day Sixt von 
Armin surrendered ; next day 
Messe did. A quarter of a million 
men, more than half Germans, laid 
down their arms ; 663 escaped. 
On May 13 Alexander sent a signal 
to Churchill, “ Sir, it is my duty to 
report that the Tunisian campaign 
is over. All enemy resistance has 
ceased. We are masters of the 
North African shore.” 

Northallerton. Market town, 
urban dist., and capital of the N. 
Riding of Yorkshire, England, 30 

m. N.N.W.^ of 

# cruciform church 

with a fine Per- 

There are a hos- 
pital founded in 

NotthaUerton «m» centuty 

and a grammar 

school, while near are the remains 
of a Carthusian priory. Mount 
Grace {q.v.). The industries in- 
clude tanning, brewing, malting, 
and engineering works ; also the 
making of saddlery and other 


leather goods. Standard Hill, 3 m. 
to the N., was the scene of the 
battle of the Standard {q.v.), 1138. 
Northallerton was the property, 
in the Middle Ages, of the bishops 
of Durham, and they held the 
manorial rights until 1865. They 
had a palace here, and there were 
at least two religious houses. Re- 
presented in parliament by two 
members until 1832, by one until 
1885, it is within Richmond 
(Yorks) CO. constituency. Market 
day. Wed. Pop. (1951) 6,087. 

Northam. An urban dist. of 
Devon, England. The dist., which 
takes in Westward Ho, Appledore, 
and Orchard Hill, stands near the 
left bank of the Torridge, m. N. 
of Bideford. Pop. (1951) 6,470. 
Another Northam is in Hampshire, 
part of Southampton co. bor. 

North America. The N. Amer- 
ican continent, stretching from 
longitude 170° W. to 52|° W. and 
from latitude 80° N. to 15° N. It 
covers an area of approximately 
8,350,000 sq. ra. and has a pop. 
estimated at 163,000,000. Politi- 
cally it is divided from E. to W. 
N. of 49° and the Great Lakes is 
(except for Alaska and Newfound- 
land) the dominion of Canada. 
Alaska is a dependency of the 
U.S.A., while the U.S.A. proper 
stretches from the 49th parallel to 
the borders of Mexico. The repub- 
lic of Mexico, occupying the S. 
portion of the continent, extends 
from the boundary of the U.S.A. to 
Guatemala. For details of physical, 
geographical, and political features, 
see Alaska ; America ; Canada ; 
Mexico ; United States of America. 

Northampton. County borough 
of Northamptonshire, England, 
also the county town. It stands 
on the left bank mTnr „ ^n,| iiy 

of the Nene, 66 ^ 

parish churches : Northampton arms 
S. Peter s, a fine 

building, mainly Norman ; S. Giles, 
varied ua style and of somewhat 
later date ; All Saints, rebuilt in 
Wren style after the fire of 1675 ; 
and the round church of S. 
Sepulchre, built by crusaders. 
There is a modem R.C. cathedral, 
by Pugin. S. John’s hospital, 
founded 1137, is an interesting 
medieval building. The county hall 
dates from the 17th century, and 
the grammar school, which has 
20th-century additions, from the 
16th. The town hall is 19th-century 
Gothic, and themunicipaJ build mgs. 
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Northampton. 

built 


public baths, etc., 
are modern. The 
town has one of 
Europe’s biggest 
market squares, 
and its public 
parks include the 
racecourse and 
Abington Park. It 
has a service of 
motor buses, two 
theatres, and 
several cinemas. 

The chief industry, 
from the 13th cen- 
tury, was long the 
making of boots 
and shoes ; but 
light engineering 
has come to be of equal import- 
ance. Others include tanning, 
brewing, and iron founding. 

Northampton began as an English 
settlement. After the Norman Con- 
quest a castle was built here, and 
later the kings held parliaments 
therein. It was made a corporate 
bown in the 12th century, and had 
two M.P.s until 1918, then one. It 
was made a co. bor. in 1888, and 
forms a bor. constituency. In 1675 
much of the town was destroyed by 
fire. At Hardingstone, 1 m. S., is 
one of the Eleanor crosses, and 
near the town were several re- 
ligious houses. Market days. 
Wed. and Sat. Pop. (1951) 
104,429. 

Northampton. City of Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.xA., the co. seat of 
Hampshire co. It stands on the 
Connecticut R., 17 m. N.N.W. of 
Springfield, and is served by two 
rlys. Now a pleasant, cultivated 
New England town with wide 
streets, it w'as celebrated early in 
the 18th century as the home of 
Jonathan Edwards, the Puritan 
divine who led America’s first re- 
Hgious revival. Smith College for 
women, opened 1875, had 2,276 
students, and 254 teachers, in 
1950. Pop. (1950) 29,063. 

Northampton, Assize of. Body 
t)f iastructions amounting in prac- 
tice to laws, issued by Henry II 
and his adAusers, at Northampton, 
in 1 176. It wa s an expansion of the 
Assize of Clarendon (g.v.), and was 
in the form of directions to the 
judges about to go on circuit 
throughout England, The punish- 
ments to be inflicted on criminals 
were made more severe, and the 
powers of the sheriffs curtailed, 
while other articles dealt with ques- 
tions of land tenure and dower. 

Northampton, Battle of. 
-Fought July 10, 1460, during the 
Wars of the Roses. The Lancas- 
trian host, with which was Henrv 
Vl, was encamped in a protected 



The Town Hall, 
in 1864 



position in some 
fields outside 
Northampton, 
when th e Y orkists, 
under WarwTck 
and the future Ed- 
ward IV, w'ho had 
just returned from 
exile, found and 
attacked it. The 
fight was soon 
over, for Lord Grey 
de Ruthyn turned 
traitor, and with 
his help the York- 
ists got within the 
entrenchments of 
their foes, inferior 
in every way. The 
duke of Buckingham and about 
300 other Lancastrians were slain. 

Northampton, Eael and Mar- 
quess OF. English titles borne by 
the family of Compton since 1618 
and 1812 . 

There was an 
earl of North- 
ampton in the 
time of William 
the Conqueror, 
and later the 
e a r 1 d om be- 
came heredit- 
a r y in the 

f a m i 1 v of 
Bohun, whose 
male line came 
to an end in 1373. In 1547 Wil- 
liam Parr was made marquess of 
Northampton. A brother of Cath- 
erine Parr, he was made a baron in 
1539, and was also earl of Essex 
and a leading man under Edward 
VI. A supporter of Lady Jane 
Grey, he was sentenced to death 
under Mary, but the sentence was 
not carried out, and he died Oct. 
28, 1571. 

The title of earl of Northampton 
was revived in 1604 for Henry 
Howard, on whose death in 1614 it 
became extinct. In 1618 William 
Compton was made earl. Ho was 

the son of 8ir 
Henry Comp- 
ton, who was 
created Baron 
Compton and 
was lord presi- 
dent of the 
marches of 
Wales. From 
James, the 3rd 
earl (d. 1681), 
who fought for 
Charles I, the earldom passed to 
Charles, the 9th earl. In 1812 he 
was made a marquess and his des- 
cendant still holds the titles. 
Spencer, the 2nd marquess (1790- 
1851), was president of the Royal 
Society; William, the 5th marquess 


WiUiam Parr, 
Marquess oi 
Northampton 



Spencer Compton, 
Marquess of 
Northampton 


(1851-1913), was a philanthropist 
and, before succeeding to the title 
a Liberal M.P. During 188(L-82 he 
was lord-lieutenant of Ireland. In 
1913 the title descended to William 
Bingham Compton, the 6th mar- 
quess (b. Aug. 6, 1885). The fam- 
ily seats are Castle Ashby, North- 
ampton, and Compton Wynyates 
(q.v.), Warwickshire. The mar- 
quess’s eldest son is called Earl 
Compton. 

Northamptonshire. County of 
England. An inland and eastern 
co., its area is 998 sq. m. The sur- 
face is undulating except in the soke 
of Peterborough, which is in the 
fen country. The highest point is 
Arbury Hill, near Daventry. 

The principal rivers are the 
Welland, dividing the county from 
Leics., Rutland, and Lincolnshire, 
and the Nene. The Avon, Cherwell’ 
Learn, and Ouse rise in the county,' 
which has rly. service and is also 
served by the Grand Union canal. 

Northampton is the co. town; 
other large places are Peterbor- 
ough, Kettering, and Wellingbor- 
ough. Higham Ferrers, Towcester, 
Daventry, and Brackley are smaller 
places of interest ; there are a 
number of urban districts. The 
county has much fertile soil, wheat 
and barley being grown and cattle 
and sheep reared on a considerable 
scale. Boots and shoes are made 
in the towns and villages. It is 
famous as a hunting county. 

Northamptonshire is divided ad- 
ministratively into two counties, 
each with a county council: one 
is Northampton proper ; the other 
is the Soke of Peterborough. 
Together they form 4 co. and one 
bor. constituencies. 

In addition to the cathedral 
at Peterborough the county has 
many fine churches, and contains 
Holdenby House, Burghley House, 
Althorp, Castle Ashby, Rocking- 
ham Castle, and Sulgrave Manor, 
ancestral homo of the Washington 
family. There are remains of 
castles at Barnwell and Fotherin- 
gay, earthworks at Arbury and 
elsewhere, Roman remains at Ir- 
chester, and monastic ruins at 
Irthlingborough and Higham 
Ferrers. There are remains of 
Rockingham, Whittlebury, and 
8alcoy Forests. Pop. ( 1951 )359,690. 

Literary Associations. Thomas 
I’uller w'as born at Aldwinkle St. 
Peters and there received his early 
education ; while at the neighbour- 
ing Aldwinkle All Saints was bom 
John Dryden. A later poet was 
John Clare, the peasant-poet, bom 
at Helpston. Wilham Law was 
born at King’s Cliffe, Wilham Paley 




Faller topographical details will be foand in the larger scale maps given under the headings of the individual countries 
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Northamptonshire. Map ot this eastern inland county of England, famous for 

the manufacture of boots and shoes 


Italy, and Poriugal. N.A.T.O. 
was headed by the foreign ministers 
of the 12 powers, vrith a permanent 
council of deputies ; a defence 
committee of the 12 defence 
ministers, a military committee 
(chiefs of stafi' or their deputies), 
and regional planning groups. 

In 1950 the council decided to 
create an integrated N.A.T.O. 
defence force, of which Dwight 
D. Eisenhower [q.v.) was first 
supreme commander, F. M. Mont- 
gomery was first deputy com- 
mander. Greece and Turkey were 
admitted as members m 1952, the 
German federal republic in 1955. 

North Battleford. See Battle- 
ford 

North Berwick. Royal burgh 
and holiday resort of East Lothian, 
Scotland, on the Firth of Forth, 

23 m. E. of Edin- 

] ^ burgh. It is 

famous for its 
/ l}^\ golf courses. Near 

\ ^ Berwick 

Law, a conical 
hill, 610 ft. high, 
the Bass Rock, 
Tantallon Castle, 
and Dirleton 
Castle. North 
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at Peterborough, James Hervey, the were gained in the Peninsular cam- Castle. North 

author of Meditations among the paigns. After taking part in the Ber^yick was made a royal burgh 
Tombs, at Hardingstone, and Maori war in New Zealand, it about 1400. Pop. (19,51) 4.001. 
James Harrington at Upton, fought in the 

Rockinizham Castle was partly Crimea, and from ^ 

described by Charles Dickens as 1879 to 1881 took , , ’ - 

the Chesney Wold of Bleak House, part in the cam- 
Bihliography . History and Anti- paigns in S. Africa. ^ 
quities of N., J Bridges, 1791 : In 1881 the 58th , 

Antiquities of the co. of N., G Foot was incorp- ^ 

Baker, 1822 ; Victoria History of orated into ’ the 
the Counties of England : North- 43t;h Foot and the r 

amptonshire ed. H. A. Doubleday. regt. given its pres- 
1902 ; Rural N. under the Common- 
wealth, R. Lennard, 1916; High- ® ^ ^ 

ways and Byways in N. and Rut- Like the 4btn, the 

land, H. A. Evans, 1918; North- 58th, raised m 1750, 
amptonshire, W. Dry, 3rd ed. 1920 : saw its first active 
N. and the Soke of Peterborough, service in Canada North Berwick, East Lothian. Ruins of Tantallon 

S.H. Beaver, ed. L. D. Stamp. 1943 in 1758 and then formerly a stronghold of the Douglas family 

Northamptonshire Regiment, moved to the W. 

Regiment of the British army. Indies, gaining the hoiioiu’s Mar- Northbrook, Thomas^ Georgj 






North Berwick, East Lothian. Ruins of Tantallon 
Castle, formerly a stronghold of the Douglas family 

Frith 

honours Mar- Northbrook, Thomas George 


Raised in 1741 as the 48th Foot, it tinique, 1762 and 1794. It spent Bar^g, 1st Earl oe (1826-1904). 
saw its first ac- many years in garrison in India, British politician. Bom Jan. 22, 


saw its first ac- 
tive service in and in the S. African War won a 
Flanders in V.C. at Laings Nek. Thirteen 
1 7 4 4, and battalions were raised in the First 
earned dis- Great War, and won honours m 
tinction at France and Belgium. In the Second 
Tournai and Great War, battalions of the regt. 
Fontenoy. The fought in Burma, Italy, Madagas- 
regiment was car, and Europe. The regimental 
present at depot is at Northampton. 
Louisburg, North Atlantic Treaty Or- 


Northamptonshire 
Regiment badge 


1826, he was the eldest son of Sir 
Francis Bar- 
ing, wLo, in 
1 8 66, was 
created Baron 
Northbrook. 

Educated at 
Christ Church, 

Oxford, he en- 
tered parlia- 
ment in 1857 
as a Liberal for Thomas Baring, m 

Penrvn and Northbrook 

renryn ana stereoscopic co. 

was made a lord 



Louisburg, North Atlantic Treaty Or- tered parlia- 
1758,foughtunderWolfe at Quebec ganization. Body set up under ment in 1857 
in 1759, and for its share in the the North Atlantic Treaty, a 20- as a Liberal for 5? vS+S&nnk 
defence of Gibraltar, 1779-83, year defensive alliance formed in Penryn and stereoscopic co. 
gained the castle and key on its 1949 at Washington, D.C., by the Falmouth, and 
badge ; the sphinx on its colours U.S.A., Canada, the U.K., France, the same year was made a lord 
commemorates its gallantry in Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem- of the admiralty. In 1866 he suc- 
Egypt in 1801. Eleven honours burg, Norway. Denmark. Iceland ceeded to the peerage. Northbrook 
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was under-secretary for war 1868- 
72, and during 1872-76 viceroy of 
India. In 1876 he was made an 
earl, and during 1880-85 he was 
ftrst lord of the admiralty. In 1885 
he parted from Gladstone, being 
opposed to Home Rule. He died 
Hov. 15, 1904. See Baring; consult 
also Memoir, B. Mallet, 1908. 

North Cape. Promontor}^ on 
Magero Island, Norway. Gener- 
ally accepted as the northernmost 
point of Europe, its lat. is 71° 10' 
40" N. The most northerly con- 
tinental point is Nordkyn. It 
reaches an elevation of 968 ft. 

North Carolina. An Atlantic 
state of the U.S.A., one of the 13 
original states of the Union. Its 
area of 52,712 sq. m. is a little more 
than that of England. The W. 
portion, traversed by the Appala- 
chian system, contains many 
summits above 6,000 ft., a num- 
ber of which are forest -clad ; they 
are geologically the oldest mts. on 
the N. American continent. Mt. 
Mitchell, 6,711 ft., is the highest 
peak E. of the Mississippi. On the 
border of Tennessee is the Great 
Smoky Mt. park. In the centre the 
surface is undulating, and the coast 
region is low and often swampy. 

The mainland is separated by 
Pamlico, xUbemarle, and Currituck 
Sounds, and numerous lagoons and 
inlets form a chain of long and 
narrow sandy islands or beaches, 
which throw out three prominent 
capes, Fear, Lookout, and Hat- 
teras ; between these projections 
lie Onslow and Raleigh Bays. The 
principal rivers, all flo\ving to the 
E., are the Roanoke, Calawba, 
French Broad, Neuse, Capo Fear, 
and Great Pedee. 

The state grows 70 p.o.of the valu- 
able bright-leaf cigarette tobacco in 
the U.S. A. It ranks third for value 
of farm crops, producing cotton and 
cotton seed, maize, peanuts, sweet 
potatoes, and peaches. It is the 
nation’s chief source of mica, 
feldspar, and residual kaolin clay. 
There are 200,000 acres of virgin 
hardwoods. Manufactures include 
cotton and knitted goods, lumber 
products, tar, resin, flour. Shad 
and oyster fisheries are important. 

There are 17 institutions of 
higher learning, mcluding the 
oldest state university in the 
U.S.A., at Chapel HiU (1795). Two 
senators and 12 representatives 
are returned to congress. Raleigh 
is the capital. Roanoke Island was 
the site of the first (unsuccessful) 
English colony in America, 1585. 
Pop. (1950) 4,061.929 
Northcliflfe, Alfred Cha^rles 
W^TLLTAM HaRMSWORTH, ViSCOUNT 
(1865-1922). British newspaper 


proprietor and pioneer of modern 
journahsm. He was born at 
Chapelizod, Dublin, July 15, 1865, 
eldest of seven 
sons of a 
barrister-at- 
law, and was 
educated at 
Hampstead- In 
1881 he began 
to pra c tise 
with success 
as a free-lance 
j 0 u r n a 1 i s t , 
and at t he 
age of 17 
was appointed assistant editor of 
Youth. Moving to Coventry in 
1885, he worked for Iliffe & Sons. 
In 1887, declining the offer of a 
partnership, he returned to Lon- 
don, where in 1888 he established 
the weekly journal Answers, fore- 
runner of many other successful 
periodicals which developed into 
the gigantic business of The 
Amalgamated Press {q.v.). In 1894 
he and his brother Harold, later 
Viscount Rothermere {q.v.), ac- 
quired the London Evening News. 
In the same year he financed the 
Jacks on -Harms worth Arctic expe- 
dition {see Arctic Exploration). 

Probably the greatest step in his 
career was the founding of the 
Daily Mail {q.v>), the first number 
of which appeared May 4, 1896. 
The bold original lines on which 
this, the first halfpenny morning 
newspaper, was organized quickly 
revolutionised British journalism, 
over which Harmsworth’s influ- 
ence was vigorously felt during the 
rest of his life. In 1 903 he founded 
ihe Daily Mirror, disposing of it 
to his bi other in 1914. 

Created a baronet 1904, Harms- 
worth received a barony the 
following year, becoming Lord 
Northcliffe. In 1908 he became 
chief proprietor of The Times. The 
“ Northcliffe press,” which now 
included the Weekly Dispatch and 
the Overseas Daily Mail, was the 
medium by which he constantly 
endeavoured to exert an influence 
over pubhc affairs, especially in 
directing the thoughts of his readers 
to patriotic and imperial causes. 

In the first year of the First 
Great War both The Times and 
the Daily Mall played a leading 
part in the controversy over the 
supply of munitions {see Muni- 
tions). Northcliffe was singled 
out by the German press for 
particular malignity as the in- 
carnation of the British will to 
win, and a bronze “ hate-medal ” 
of him was struck in 1916. In 
1917 he served as chairman of 
the British war mission in the 



Lord Northcliffe, 
British newspaper 
proprietor 


U.S. A., being made a viscount on 
his return. Declining the office of 
air minister, he became in Feb. 
1918, director of propaganda in 
enemy countries, and his work in 
this capacity undoubtedly contri- 
buted greatly to the rapid collapse 
of Germany and Austria. In lff>l 
he undertook a world tour, but 
serious illness necessitated its cur- 
tailment, and he returned to 
London in 1922, dring there 
Aug. 14, 1922. He hid no child- 
ren, and the title became extinct. 

He stood unsuccessfully for 
parliament in 1895 as a con- 
servative candidate for Ports- 
mouth. Consult Northcliffe, H 
Fyfe, 1930 ; My Northchffe Diary’ 
T. Clarke, 1931 ; With North- 
cliffe in Fleet Street, Sir J. A. 
Hammerton, 1932. 

Northcliffe Glacier. Huge ice 
mass on the coast of Queen Mary 
Land {q.v.), Antarctica, falling 
into Robinson Bay. It was dis- 
covered and named by Sir Douglas 
Mawson {q.v.}, Dec. 25, 1912. 

Northcote, Henry Stafford 
Northcote, 1st Baron (1846- 
1911). British administrator. Son 
of the first earl of Iddesleigh, he 
was born in London, Nov, 18, 
1846, and educated at Eton and 
Merton College, Oxford. Secretary 
to his father, then chancellor of 
the exchequer, 1877-80, he was 
M.P. for Exeter, 1880-99. He was 
appointed governor of Bombay, 
1899, and created a peer in 1900. 
During 1904-08 Northcote was 
gov. -gen. of the Commonwealth of 


Australia. He died Sept. 29, 1911. 

Northcote, James (1746-1831). 
British painter. Born at Plymouth, 
Oct. 22, 1746, he moved to Lon- 
don, where the 
help of Rey- 
nolds enabled 
him to study 
at the R.A. 
schools. Ho 
was elected 
A. R.A. in 1786, 
and R.A. in 
1787 ; ho pub- 
lished his Life James Nor^cote, 

of Sir Joshua 

Ro 3 aiolds in 1813, One Hundred 
Fables, illustrated by himself, in 
1828, and A Life of Titian in 1830. 
He died in London, July 13, 1831. 

North Dakota. North-central 
state of the U.S. A. ; area, 70,655 
sq. m. It is bounded N. by 
Canada, E. by Minnesota, S. by S. 
Dakota, W. by Montana. The 
geographical centre of N. America 
is in Pierce co., 50 m. W. of Devil’s 
Lake. A Peace Garden of 3,000 acres 
on the border marks the long peace 
between the U.S. A. and Canaffa. 
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North Downs. The view from Reigate Hill, Surrey, looking westward along 

the chalk ridge 

Will F. Taylor 


The surface is chwefly undulating Back, alt. 489 ft. and a quarter of 
prairie, relieved in the N. by the a mile broad at the top. The Wey, 
Turtle Mts. and S.W. by isolated flowing S. of the Hog’s Back, 
“buttes.” In the E. is the Coteau breaches the Dowms at the Guild- 


North-East Frontier Agency. 

That part of Assam, India, border- 
ing Tibet and Burma. Mountain- 
ous and inhabited by hill tribes, it 
is administered dii’ectly by the 
governor of Assam acting through 
a political officer in each of the six 
divs. into which it is spht. Area 
3'4,969 sq. m. Pop. (est. ) 75,000. 

North-East Passage. Name 
ot a route round the N. of Eurasia 
to China (Cathay). Attempts to 
make it, undertaken mainly by 
Enghshmen and Dutchmen, Wil- 
loughby and Chancellor, 1553 and 
Barents, the Dutch navigator. 
1594-95, failed in their main pur- 
pose, but succeeded in opening up 
a trade with Russia in furs, animal 
oil, etc. The North-East Passage 
was made for the first time in 1878 
-1879 by Nordenskiold (q-v.). 

Norther. Name for the bitterly 
cold, often snow-filled, N. and 
N.W. winter winds experienced in 
Texas and the Gulf of Mexico 


des Pi aides, a plateau from 1,000 ford gap. Leith Hill, 965 ft., marks region. They are caused by the 
ft. to 2,000 ft. high, and between the highest point of the range, and movement of air from an intense 
the Missouri and James rivers is a height of 868 ft. is reached E. of anticyclone towards the rear of a 
the Coteau du Missouri from 2,000 Caterham. Box Hill, 590 ft., near vigorous depression over the W. 

ft. to 2,750 ft. high ; W. of the Dorking, is a well-known beauty Caribbean Sea, their strength being 

Missouri intrude the Bad Lands, spot. The ridges are followed in due to the marked progressive 

areas virtually devoid of vegeta- several places by the Pilgrims’ gradients. The norther some- 

tion, which are now accessible over Way, traditional route of pilgi'ims times results in temperatures fall- 
all-weather highways. The Red from Winchester to Canterbury. ing 30° F. in an hour. 


River of the North, tracing the 
“Sioux state’s” E. frontier with 
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Minnesota, has a fertile valley Hugh shearman, Ph.D., author of several books on N. Ireland 

forming part of the nation’s N.W. xhc physical features, industry, and history since 1920 of the 
granary. The state leads in the N.R. corner of Ireland are here described. _ For the earlier history 

production of spring and durum of this region see Ireland. See also Irish Republic Belfast, 

wheat, rye, flax seed, oats, barley, Londonderry , and other towns ; and the colour map facing p. 45 O 4 


and maize, and does much cattle 
rearing and dairy farming. In the 
W. are 32,000 sq. m. of lignite 
annually producing 2,000,000 tons. 
Chief educational centres include 
the university of N. Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, and Jamestown 
College. The capital is Bismarck. 
Settled c. 1800, it was part of 
Dakota Territory, formed in 1861, 
but joined the union as a separate 
state, Nov. 2, 1889. Two senators 
and two representatives-at-large 
are returned to congress. Pop. 
(1950) 619,636. Consult History of 
N. Dakota, L. F. Crawford, 1931. 

North Devon. Island of Brit- 
ish N. America, better known as 
Devon {q.v.). 

North Downs. Range of broad 
chalk ridges which traverses the 
counties of Surrey and Kent, Eng- 
land, from W. to E. and extends 
96 m. from Farnham to the Eng- 
lish Channel between Dover and 
Folkestone. The bills are breached 
by deep gaps, and separate the 
liOndon Basin ( 5 .v,)from the Weald 
of Kent and Sussex. The western 
end IS a narrow ridge, the Hog’s 


Northern Ireland is part of 
the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. It 
is frequently called Lfister, an 
ancient name applied to a province 
or kingdom in the N. of Ireland 
which was at different historical 
periods rather larger or smaller 
than the present Northern Ireland. 
Northern Ireland consists of six 
counties and the two county 
boroughs of Belfast and London- 
derry. Belfast is on ground which 
at one time formed part of the two 
counties of Antrim and Down. 



Area 

Pop. 


s(i. m. 

(1951) 

Antrim 

1,098-36 

231,149 

Armagh 

438-69 

114,254 

Belfast C.B. 

23-99 

443,671 

Dowm 

951-62 

241,181 

Fermanagh 

652-99 

53,044 

Londonderry 
(inch C.B.) 

804-34 

155,540 

Tyrone 

1,218-04 

132,082 

Totals 

5,238-03 

1,370,921 


The average density of popula- 
tion is 257 to the sq. m. More 
than half the population of N. Ire- 
land lives in urban areas, a third 


being in Belfast and its immediate 
surroundings. N. Ireland has for 
many years had the highest birth 
rate in the British Isles. The total 
area of N. Ireland is roughly one- 
sixth of the whole island of Ireland. 
It includes very varied scenery, 
hills, glens, and much open rolling 
country, and a lake district in 
Fermanagh. In the centre is a level 
plain surrounding Lough Neagh, 
the largest lake in the British 
Isles, drained by the Barm, N. 
Ireland’s longest river. The sea- 
board of 245 m. includes some fine- 
strands and lofty cliffs and several 
large tidal inlets and estuaries. 
On the S. and W, there is a land 
frontier of 200 m. with the Irish 
Republic. 

The capital of N. Ireland is Bel- 
fast (pop. 443,671) with large 
suburbs lying just outside its 
county borough boundary so that 
it includes over half a million 
people. The next largest popula- 
tion centre is Londonderry 
(50,092). Next is the popular sea- 
side resort ot Bangor (20,610) in 
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CO. Down. Other towns of over 
10,000 people include Portadown, 
Lurgan, Lisburn, 

Newry, Newtow''nardR, Larne, and 
Coleraine. Smaller towns include 
the historic little cathedral city of 
Armagh and the ancient port and 
fortress town of Carrickfergus. 

Constitution and Administra- 
tion. The Government of Ireland 
Act, 1920, set up a legislature in 
Belfast for Northern Ireland, with 
local authority. At the same time 
N. Ireland has a federal status 
within the U.K., with 12 M.P.s at 
Westminster. The frontiers of N. 
Ireland were guaranteed by a tri- 
partite agreement in 1925 between 
the go\i:s. of the U.K., the Irish 
Free State, and N. Ireland. In the 
Ireland Act, 1949, it was enacted 
that no change should be made in 
the constitutional status of N. 
Ireland without the consent of the 
parliament of N, Ireland. 

A large part of the public 
affairs and services are under direct 
legislative control of the U.K. 
parliament. Subjects thus reserved 
include the Crowm and succession, 
peace, w'ar, or neutrality, the 
armed services, relations with 
foreign powers or other parts of the 
Commonwealth, titles of honour, 
extradition, naturalisation, aliens, 
foreign trade, navigation by sea 
or air, post office, submarine 
cables, radio, lighthouses, coinage, 
weights and measures, trade marks, 
copyright, and patents. In these 
and other matters, N. Ireland has 
exactly the same status as England, 
Wales, or Scotland. 

Northern Ireland Parliament 

The parliament of Northern Ire- 
land consists of a house of com- 
mons of 52 member.s elected by 
universal adult franchise from 
.single-member constituencies, and 
a senate or upper house of 24 
members elected by the house of 
commons on a proportional prin- 
ciple together with the lord mayor 
of Belfast and the mayor ' of 
Ijondonderry. The house of com- 
mons has a maximum life of five 
years ; an elected senator holds 
office for eight years, half retiring 
every four years. There is a prime 
minister of Northern Ireland, and 
ministries of finance, home affairs, 
labour and national insurance, 
education, agriculture, commerce, 
and health and local government. 
The head of the government and 
representative of the sovereign 
within the Northern Ireland con- 
stitution is the governor. He 
summons, prorogues, and dissolves 
parliament and gives the royal 
assent to its legislation. 


The taxation revenue of N. Ire- 
land goes into the U.K. exchequer. 
A portion of it, called the imperial 
contribution, is retained to pay 
for Northern Ireland’s share of 
general national expenditure. This 
averaged over £10 milhon a year, 
totalling £360 million over the 
period up to 1956. Also retained 
is an annual sum of about 
£3 million to meet certain adminis- 
trative expenses and loan charges 
relating to the period before 1921, 
Then a sum is handed back to the 
N.L govt, to pay for those services 
delegated to it. This sum, which 
increased with expanding social 
services and the falling value of 
money, is determined by a joint 
exchequer board on the principle 
that N.I. shall have ecpiality in 
social services with other ' parts 
of the LT.K. and equality in other 
services having regard to local 
conditions. In the mid 1950s it 
was annually between £40 and £50 
millions. The govt, of N.I. may 
itself impose a small range of 
taxes, including death duties, 
stamp duties, and motor vehicle 
duties. These excise duties are 
kept at about the same level as in 
Great Britain. 

Local Government 

Local government is under the 
supervision of the ministry of 
health and local government. 
There are five main types of local 
government authority, all elected : 
the corporations of the tw'o co. 
boroughs of Belfast and London- 
derry ; the borough councils of 
nine other towns ; the urban 
district councils of 24 smaller 
towns , the six county councils, 
and 32 rural district councils. The 
annual expenditure of these bodies 
is over £40 million, and their total 
capital indebtedness is over £50 
million. Other public bodies, e.g. 
water and harbour commissioners, 
fulfil special functions, and a 
variety of administrative boards, 
committees, and authorities oper- 
ate the public health and other 
social services under the appro- 
priate ministries. 

The judicial sytem is similar to 
that in England and there is an 
ultimate appeal to the house of 
lords. The higher courts are under 
the U.K. govt., and the lower 
under the N.I. govt. Petty sessions 
courts are presided over by paid 
professional resident magistrates ; 
the judicial powers of justices of 
the peace have been abolished. 

Peligion, Education, Cul- 
ture. One-third of the population 
is R.C. Presbyterians are the 
largest Protestant denomination, 


the second largest being the 
(Anglican) Church of Ireland. 

Educational Facilities 

Co. and co. bor. education auth- 
orities and private and religious 
bodies run schools, all under super- 
vision of the ministry of education 
There are some 750 county priman^ 
schools and 850 primary schools 
under voluntary or other authori- 
ties, and a primary school popula 
tion of over 200,000. There are 
over 80 grammar schools attended 
by over 30,000 pupils. Between 
these two classes of school there is 
an expanding group of inter- 
mediate ^ schools. There are two 
teachers’ training colleges. Bel- 
fast is the seat of Queen’s Univer- 
sity. Magee University College. 
Londonderry, a recognized eoUe^cre 
of Queen’s University from IQsl, 
provides arts courses. There are 
numerous technical schools. 

The establishment of the govern- 
ment in Belfast caused it to be- 
come increasingly a cultural centre. 
The period after 1922 saw the 
establishment of institutions stim- 
ulating activity in the arts~a 
regional broadcasting organization 
under the B.B.C., a council for 
encouraging music and the arts, a 
greatly extended library service, 
art gallery and museum, a trans- 
port museum, the preliminary 
organization of a folk museum, a 
theatre company, and greatly ex- 
tended facilities for adult educa- 
tion. The province produced a 
number of writers of note, e.^. 
George Russell (A.E.), Forrest 
Reid, Robert Lynd, St. John 
Ervine, Louis MacNeice ; its art- 
ists have included Sir John La very, 
William Conor, Paul Heru}’’. 
Among other Ulster-born public 
men were Sir Robert Hart, Lord 
Kelvin, Earl Ale.xander of Tunis. 
Mechanical and executive ability 
are common. 

Industry and Trade. Farming 
is the largest industry, providing 
over a quarter of Northern Ire- 
land’s total exports. There are 
over 90,000 agricultural holdings 
of over one acre, and 70 p.c. of the 
farming land is in farms of 15 to 
100 acres. Mixed farming is the 
general rule, and much of the 
crops is used to feed livestock and 
poultry. Chief crops are oats and 
potatoes, with smaller areas of 
roots and kale, flax and seed hay. 
Fruit farming is carried on, parti- 
cularly in co. Armagh ; canned 
foods and milk products are ex- 
ported. Most important agricul- 
tural exports are fat and store 
cattle, fat lambs, bacon, eggs, 
butter, grass seed, seed potatoes, 
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apples. Fishing is carried on, for 
eel and pollan in Lough Neagh, 
and for salmon on the N. coast. 
White fish is landed at Porta vogie, 
Kilheel, and Annalong in co. 
Down, and a herring fleet operates 
from Ardglass, co. Down. 

Manuiactures 

Ulster linen is one of the most 
important exports of the U.K. as a 
whole. Cotton goods and spi- 
thetic fabrics are made, and there 
is a considerable clothing industry. 
At Belfast are important ship- 
building yards, with a great liner 
tradition but making vessels of 
every kind and doing extensive 
marine engineering and repair 
work. Aircraft, ropes and cables, 
heavy and light mechanical and 
electrical engineering products, 
whiskey, jam, paper, soap, pottery, 
tyre fabric, electric cables, radio 
and optical components, boxes and 
containers of metal, fibre, or card, 
cement, carpets, furniture, boots 
and shoes, hosiery, milhnery, 
leather goods, matches, mineral 
watem, biscuits, tobacco products, 
confectioneiy, lace, fertilisers, 
office macliinery, peram bulators, 
toys, and many other miscellaneous 
goods are manufactured for export. 

The Industries Development 
Acts (N.I.), 1945-53, administered 
by the ministry of commerce, 
enabled the govt, to encourage and 
support industrial expansion. 

Total annual trade is between 
£500 and £600 million, with im- 
ports slightly exceeding exports : 
in 1955 exports were £267,475,000 
(approx. £200 per head of the pop- 
ulation) and imports £295,327,000. 
In addition to visible and calculable 
exports there are others, including 
an expanding tourist industry. 

Tbansport and Communica- 
tions. Belfast is the main trans- 
port junction of the province and 
its principal port. Passenger 
shipping services connect Belfast 
regularly with Heysham, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow', Ardrossan, and at 
intervals wdth other ports. A 
service goes between Lame and 
Stranraer, and sea ferry services 
connect both Belfast and Lame 
wdth Preston docks and carry road 
traffic. Passenger and cargo ser- 
vices also run from Londonderry 
to other ports and cargo services 
from Coleraine and Newry. Bel- 
fast is the chief port for cargo. 
From the airports — Nutt’s Corner, 
co. Antrim, near Belfast ; Belfast 
Harbour airport ; and Newtown - 
ards airport, co. Down — air ser- 
vices go to Glasgow', Edinburgh, 
Castle Kennedy, Newcastle, Leeds, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birming- 


ham, London, Cardiff, Bristol, and 
other cities. There is no customs 
barrier between Northern Ireland 
and the rest of the U.K., but there 
is one betw'een Northern Ireland 
and the Irish Republic. 

Rail services and some road 
transport services are conducted 
by the Ulster transport authority. 
The Great Northern Railway, 
connecting Belfast with Dublin, 'is 
under a board and administered 
jointly by N. Ireland and the 
Irish Republic. The ministry of 
commerce is responsible for the 
upkeep of certain main roads, the 
rest being cared for by local 
authorities. The ministry of 
finance is responsible for the 
Lower Bann navigation and the 
ministry of commerce for the 
Lagan Canal. 

History. The first govt, of N. 
Ireland, led by Sir .James Craig 
(later Viscount Craigavon), w'as 
established in 1920, its depart- 
ments being set up and its powers 
handed over during 1921. Shortly 
aftemards, when civil w'ar broke 
out in the adjacent Free State, it 
overflow'cd into N. Ireland, and 
there was a period of bombing, 
shooting, and incendiarism. 

Prime Ministeiw 

The Llnionist govt, of Lord 
Craigavon remained in office until 
his death in 1940. The Unionist 
party (in favour of the union with 
Britain) continued to have strong 
majorities at all general elections. 
Lord Craigavon w'as succeeded as 
prime minister by J. M. Andrews, 
and he in turn in 1942 by Sir Basil 
Brooke, later Viscount Brookc- 
borough. The policy of the govt, 
might be described as progressive 
conservatism, going sometimes 
rather “ left ” of English Con- 
servatives in its application of 
principles of public ownership and 
control. The parliamentary oppo- 
sition has consisted of several 
groups of Irish nationalists and 
three labour parties. 

Relations wdth the Irish Free 
State fluctuated, being perhaps at 
their best in 1925 when the tW'O 
govts, together with the U.K. 
govt, agreed on the frontier be- 
tween N.I. and the Free State and 
pledged themselves to mutual aid. 
They deteriorated after 1931 with 
Eire’s progressive withdrawal from 
Commonwealth connexions and its 
increasing irredentist claims of 
territory within N. Ireland. From 
time to time N. Ireland was 
troubled by the activities of Irish 
republican terrorists, with bomb 
outrages, incendiarism, and occa- 
sional murders. 


The econoinic depression from 
1930 afflicted Northern Ireland 
severely because of its dependence 
on export trade. The outbreak of 
war m 1939 gave N. Ireland 
increasing economic and strategic 
importance, particularly hr view 
of Eire’s neutrality. The province 
contributed many able men and 
women to the armed services. 
Food production expanded pro- 
portionately in N. Ireland more 
than in any other part of the 
British Isles. The Belfast ship- 
yards contributed 140 w'arships 
and 10 p.c. of the wFole merchant 
shipping of the U.K. There w'as a 
large output of tanks, guns, am- 
munition, aircraft (including 1,500 
heavy bombers), accessories (in- 
cluding 2,000,000 parachutes), and 
a third of the rope produced in the 
U.K. for the War Office. The N. 
Ireland textile industry produced 
90 p.c. of the shirts used by the 
British forces. N. Ireland also 
had great strategic importance, 
providing a vital base to protect 
Britain’s western approaches from 
1940 and patrol the Atlantic, and 
it received the first U.S. troops 
sent to the U.K. to train for the 
invasion of Eruope. 

After the war the province 
continued to prosper. Although 
the Ulster Unionist party con- 
tinued to be affiliated with the 
Conservative party, close prac- 
tical cooperation was achieved 
with the Labour govt, in Great 
Britain, and aU the main features 
of the British “ welfare state ” 
w'ere introduced in Northern 
Ireland. A new and extended 
education system w'as also estab- 
hshed. Extensive reafforestation 
was put in hand. 

Increasing Industrialisation 

A number of new mdustries w'ere 
introduced, to diversify the prov- 
ince’s economy, industriahsts re- 
sponding favourably to the advan- 
tages offered, and 189 plans for 
industrial expansion were under- 
taken with government aid in the 
ten years foUowffig the end of the 
W'ar, giving employment to 29,000 
workers. Eurther big industrial 
undertakings were subsequently 
established. 
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Town in Ulster, G. Camblin, 1952, 
Ulster Under Home Rule, ed. T 
Wilson, 1955 ; Northern Ireland in 
the Second World War, J. W. Blake, 
1956. 

Northern Lights. Name popu- 
larly given to the phenomenon of 
the Aurora Borealis (q-v.). 

Northern Line. London rail- 
way. The first section was opened 
ill 1890 as the City and S. London 
tube, and ran from King Wilham 
Street to Stockwell, a distance of 
3^ m. It was subsequently joined 
to the Hampstead and Highgate 
tube rly., and extended in both 
directions, and by 1941 had N. 
termini at High Barnet and Edg- 
ware and S. terminus at Morden, 
a distance of 40^ m., most of which 
is underground. Taken over with 
the other underground railways by 
the London Passenger Transport 
Board in 1933, it was iiationahsed 
in 1948 and operated by the 
London Transport Executive. 

Northern Rhodesia. British 
protectorate in S. Africa. It lies 
between long. 22° and 33° 33^ E. 
and between lat. 8°15^ and 18° S. 
It is completely surrounded by 
' neighbouring territories, Angola, 
Belgian Congo, Tanganyilm, Mo- 
zambique, Southern Rhodesia, 
and South-West Africa. It has an 
est. area of 287,640 sq. m., con- 
sisting for the most part of a vast 
tableland 3,000-5,000 ft. in height. 
Around the Zambezi R., which 
forms the greater part of the 
southern boundary, there is magni- 
ficent scenery, including the Vic- 
toria Falls, one of the natural 
wonders of the world. The coun- 
try has luxuriant forests and is 
well watered with vast swamps. 

The European pop. (1950) was 
36,000 ; est. African pop. 
1,700,000 ; Asiatic pop., mostly 
British Indians, about 3,000. The 
Europeans are settled mostly 
near the rly. runnmg from 
Southern Rhodesia to the Belgian 
Congo via the Victoria FaUs, or 
in the copper belt in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Belgian Congo. 

It was not until 1851, when 
Livingstone began his great mis- 
sionary journeys, that authentic 
information was obtained about 
this territory. Before 1899 it was 
included in the charter of the 
British South Africa Co. In 1924 
the British government assumed 
control and appointed a governor, 
assisted by an executive council 
(officials only) and a legislative 
council ( partly elected n on - offi cials) , 

In its earlier stages the terri- 
toty was mainly agricultural, the 
chief products being maize. live- 


stock, and tobacco, but rich 
copper deposits have been dis- 
covered and developed into an 
extensive industrial area employing 
many Europeans and natives, a^nd 
it is now one of the world’s chief 
copper-producing areas. Other 
minerals developed include zinc, 
which ranks next to copper in 
importance. Consult An African 
Survey, Lord Hailey, 1938. For 
map, see Southern Rhodesia. 

Northern Territories. Pan 
of the state of Ghana, formerly a 
British protectorate. It is bound- 
ed N. and W. by Ivory Coast, E. by 
Togoland, and S. by Ashanti. 
Placed under British protection in 
1901, it is peopled by Muslim 
Hausas and Negroes, engaged in 
agriculture and stock rearing. The 
chief town is Tamale. Area 
38,045 sq. m. ; pop. (1957 est.), 
l.OOOMOO. 

Northern Territory. Part o^ 
Australia directly admmistered by 
the Commonwealth itself. It lies 
between meridians 129° and 138° 
E., N. of 26° S., with a coast-line on 
the Arafura Sea and the Gnlf of 
Carpentaria. From 1863 it formed 
the N. part of South Australia, 
and with this status joined the 
Commonwealth in 1900, but in 191 1 
it passed under the control of the 
central authoritv. - The S. com- 

AJ 

prises a highland area, Macdonnell 
Ranges, part of the Central Austra- 
lian desert, although water is found 
in the vaUeys and can be reached 
by artesian bores ; northwards lies 
the plateau with extensive pastoral 
areas suitable for cattle runs. 

The people live mainly in the N, 
Gold, copper, tin, and wolfram 
are mined. Darwin is the chief 
port, and the terminus of the 
overland telegraph and of the N. 
section of the Transcontinental R1 y . 
Area 523,620 sq. m. Pop. 30,000 
(13,000 aboriginals). From 1927 
to 1931 the territory was divided 
into North Australia, with 287,220 
sq. m., and Central Australia, with 
236,400. Newcastle Waters is the 
capital of North and Alice Springs 
of Central Australia. Consult N. 
Australia, C. P. Conigrave, 1936. 

Northern Union. The pro- 
fessional British Rugby football 
organization from 1895 to 1922, 
renamed Rugby League in the latter 
year. See Football. 

Northiield., Dist. of Worcester- 
shire, England, now a suburb of 
Birmingham.^ It has a rly. station, 
and the principal industries are the 
manufacture of nails and other 
forms of hardware. Pop, 46,000. 

Northfleet. Urban dist. of 
Kent, England, adjoining Graves- 
end. It is on the Thames, 22 m. 


Lorn London, with a rly. station- 
pie church of S. Botolph is a fine 
building, partly Perpendicular 
I he industries include the nianu- 
tacture ol cement, paper and 
chemicals. Pop, 11951) 18,821. 

North Foreland. Headland of 
Kent, England. Off here three ac 
tions were fought in the wars with 
Holland. The first battle opened 
June 2, 1653, with an attack by the 
English admirals, Monk, Deane, 
and Lawson, on the Dutch fieet of 
Tromp. With the arrival of 
Blake on the following morning 
the Dutch made a hasty retreat, 
having lost heavily. 

The second battle was begun 
June 1, 1666, by Monk’s attack on 
the Dutch under do Ruyter, and 
lasted for four days. On the 2nd 
the battle opened early, and went 
against the English. The next 
morning Prmce Rupert hastened to 
Monk’s assistance, hut after heavy 
fighting oil the 3rd and 4th, the 
English were obliged to make the 
Thames, havhig lost 20 vessels and 
6,000 men. A third battle, fought 
July 25 and 26, 1666, resulted in 
the flight of the Dutch. See Fore- 
land, N. and S. 

North German Confederation. 

Alliance formed in 1866 by 22 
sovereign German states. The 
German Confederation of 1815 was 
broken up by Prussia’s attack on 
her fellow-member Austria in 1866. 
After the defeat of Austria, a new 
alliance, the North German Con- 
federation, wms formed, Aug. 18, 
1866, consisting of Prussia and the 
remaining states of the old Bund 
N. of the Main, except Luxemburg, 
which was divided between Holland 
and Belgium. On April 16, 1867, 
a constituent assembly ratified 
the constitution, which was pro- 
claimed on July 1 . The Bund had 
an area of 166,000 sq. m. and a 
pop. of 30,000,000. See BLsmarck ; 
Bund ; Germany ; Prussia. 

North Holland. Province of 
the Netherlands, described under 
Holland. 

North Island. The smaller and 
more northerly of the two mairi 
islands of the dominion of New 
Zealand. It has a lat. correspond- 
ing to that of S. Spain, a more 
equable temperature and more 
evenly distributed rainfall than S. 
Island, and is more definitely 
suited to the pastoral industry. 
The K, and S.E. contain probably 
the finest sheep country in the . 
world, and the S.W. is ideal for 
dairy cattle. The N. is steadily 
developing a fniit industry. North 
Island comprises four provincial 
districts : AiK'kland. Hawke’s 
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Wellirjgton, and Taranaki ; and 
contains in Auckland and Welling- 
ton the two largest cities of the 
dominion. Ftiys. connect Welling- 
ton with Auckland, Napier, and 
New Plymouth. Area, 44,280 sq. 
m. Pop. (1951) 1,313,920. 

Nortlimen. Name given to 
Scandinavian sea-rovers who began 
their incursions upon the coasts of 
W. Europe late in the Sth centui’y. 
The names Northmen and Viking 
cover four groups : the Swedes and 
the Goths, who confined their at- 
tentions mainly to the Baltic 
shores ; the Danes from J utland 
and Slesvig ; and the Norsemen 
from Norway; tliough both Danes 
and Norsemen were names some- 
times applied to the whole. In 
England, the name of Ostmen, 
the men from the East, was 
sometimes applied. 

The first recorded raids on Eng- 
lish, Irish, and French soil respect- 
ively are dated in 787, 795, and 799. 
In the first instance the raids of 
the Northmen were mere landings 
in search of booty by pirate crews 
composed of free warriors who fol- 
lowed some captain of repute. 
During the early part of the 9th 
century they were still for the 
most part ravaging in small bands. 
Then the small bands began to 
grow into confederate fleets, Danes 
and Norsemen acting together. 

In the second half of the 9th 
century supreme kings were estab- 
lishing themselves in both Den- 
mark and Norway ; and this pro- 
cess encouraged minor chiefs to 
seek other lands and to settle. 
Danish hosts established them- 
selves in England and made them- 
selves masters of the whole district 
known as the Danelagh ; though 
Alfred drove them out of Wessex, 
and in the next century bis son 
and grandson forced them to o\vn 
the overlordship of the king of 
England. In France the Viking 
hosts met with a check when they 
laid siege to Paris in S85 

After the permanent establish- 
ment of the Danelagh in England, 
and the dukedom of Normandy in 
France in 912, raiding France and 
England ceased to be a profitable 
employment for Danes and Norse- 
men, though the latter acquired a 
supremacy in the extreme N. of 
Scotland, over the islands of the 
Hebrides, and on the E. coast of 
Ireland, until their efforts at 
further conquest in Ireland were 
finally checked by a crushing defeat 
at Clontarf at the hands of Brian 
Boru in 1014. In the days of 
Ethelred II, at the close of the 
10th century, Danish and Norse 
raids upon England revived : but 


the Danish leader Sweyn became 
king first of Denmark, and then 
in 1013 of England as well, and 
in the reign of Canute Denmark 
finally lost the characteristics of a 
pirate state. 

Northolt. Former village of 
Middlesex, England, part of the 
bor. of Ealing from 1928. The 
aerodrome, a terminus for flights 
to Europe, was used by the R.A.F. 
as a fighter station in the battle 
of Britain. It was closed to civil 
use in 1954. 

North Pole. Eat. 90° N., one 

terminus of the earth’s axis. The 
pole itself is the central point of 
the shallow Arctic basin -wherein 
lies the Arctic Ocean, and its posi- 
tion is static. The position of 
the N. magnetic pole varies ; in 
1950 it was at approx 74° N., 
100° W., 1,000 m. from the geo- 
graphical N. pole. 

North Rhine- Westphalia. A 
[Aind of W. Germany, formed 
1946 in the British occupation zone 
from the N. half of the formei 
Rhine {q.v.) prov. and the former 
Westphalia {q.v.) prov. Pop. 
(1955 est.) 14,693,200, ol wFom 
2,796,600 were refugees and ex- 
pelled persons. 

North Riding. One of the three 
administrative divisions (A.S. 
thridmg^ third part) of Yorkshire, 
England, and for many purposes 
a CO. of itself, with its own admin, 
centre, Northallerton. The North 
Riding is mainly agricultural, but 
there are rich iron deposits in the 
Cleveland district. Middlesbrough 
is the largest place, Scarborough 
and Whitby are seaside resorts, 
and other towns are Pickering, 
Malton, Thirsk, Richmond, Hawes, 
and Bowes. The Derwent marks 
the boundary with the E. Riding, 
and the Ure part of that with the 
W. Riding. In the extreme W. the 
fells rise over 2,300 ft. Area, 2,128 
sq. m. Pop. (1951) 525,496. 

Northrop, John Howard (b. 
1891). American biochemist and 
biologist. Born in New York, 
July 5, 1891, he was educated at 
Columbia university and in 1915 
was appointed an assistant at the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research. He was in the U.S. 
chemical warfare department in 
the First Great War, and later 
held various research posts, be- 
coming a lecturer at Johns Hop- 
kins university in 1940. In the 
Second Great War he was a con- 
sultant to the national defence 
research committee. For his re- 
searches into the purified pro- 
duction of enzymes and virus 
proteins he shared with Prof. W. 


M. Stanley (q.v.) half the 1946 
Nobel prize for chemistry. In 
1939 he published Crvstallinr- 
Enzymes 

North Sea. Arm of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, and the most easterly of 
the British seas. It covers part of 
the continental shelf of W. Europe, 
and except for the Scandinavian 
deep, over 2,400 ft., off the S. of 
Norway, it is relatively shallow, 
with an average depth of 120 ft in 
the S. and 350 ft. in the N. 

This sea being physically a con- 
nexion between the lowlands of E, 
Britain and the great European 
plain, its coas'>"-line is not a perma- 
nent feature, the former Zuyder 
Zee was an accidental enlargement, 
and English coastal areas are being 
slowly removed, while the great 
rivers tend to fill it with their load.-- 
of sediment, so that the Rhine 
delta and the Thames estuary ex- 
perience encroachments of tin 
land on the sea. Structmaliy the 
North Sea is pan of the lo-wland 
between the old mountains of 
Scandinavia and Scotland and the 
middle-aged mountains of S. Eng- 
land, Belgium, and N. Germany. 
The S. outlet by the Strait of Dover 
is not inherent to the structure, 
and occurred in a comparatively 
recent geological epoch. Between 
these ranges the rivers form one 
system which, in the days before 
the area was drowned, when the 
plains were connected by dry land 
may have all — Thames, Ouse, 
Lowei Rhine, Elbe, etc. — joined 
to make one great N. -flowing river. 

The submarine surface is marked 
by inequalities ; the Dogger, Jut- 
land, and Great Fisher banks are 
submarine ridges, the Silver and 
other pits are submarine hollows. 
The waters slowly circulate, a S.- 
flowing current along the British 
coast becoming a N. -flowing cur- 
rent on the Eastern shore ; the 
tides are unusually complicated , 
they enter by the Strait of Dovei 
and round Scotland, flowing S, 
along the British coast and N. along 
the E. shore, scouring the great 
estuaries on both .sides. 

Q-wing to these movements the 
ri Gating eggs of the food fishes are 
widely distributed, and the shoals 
of fi^h, such as the herring, appear 
to follow regular movements which 
control the work of the trawlers. 
These fish feed on the large quanti- 
ties of the lower forms of animal 
and vegetable life in which the 
North abounds, and thus this 
marine area is one of the chief of 
the world’s fisheries. 

Commercially the North Sea is 
the most important water area in 
the world, and historically, with 
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North Se^ Chart showing the fishing banks and steamship routes between 
Great Britain and the principal Continental North Sea ports 


the English Channel, it is a pre- 
dominant physical feature of W. 
Europe. Its area is 190,000 sq. m. ; 
maximum breadth 420 m., and 
length 700 m. 

From the earliest times Great 
Britain’s security has depended 
upon her control of the North Sea, 
without which she would be open 
to invasion. It was across the 
North Sea that the Vikings sailed, 
and the same route was taken by 
the Saxon invaders. It was not 
until Alfred the Great established 
English naval power that the 
coasts of Great Britain became 
comparatively secure. 

By the beginning of the 15th 
century England had gained vir- 
tual control of the North Sea, 
which became the route for trade 
with the Low Countries. The only 
interference was from the attacks 
of pirates. English security in the 
North Sea was due greatly to the 
fact that countries -with North 


Sea coastlines were constantly at 
war, and, except Holland, none 
became sufficients strong to 
dispute English supremacy. Even 
the Dutch avoided fighting general 
naval engagements in the North 
Sea, and their warlike activities 
were generally confined to demon- 
strations or forays. Similarly, the 
French and Spanish fleets avoided 
the North Sea, where Great Brit- 
ain was always in a position to 
concentrate overwhelming naval 
strength ; moreover, in order to 
reach the North Sea, Spanish or 
French ships had to pass through 
the English Channel. The only 
hostile Spanish warships which 
entered the North Sea were the 
storm-battered remnants of the 
defeated Armada in 1588. 

On the other hand, the North 
Sea was open to British warships 
and transports taking troops to 
the Continent, and it was com- 
mand of the North Sea that made 


it possible to maintain large con- 
tinental British armies in the 16th* 
17th, and ISth centuries. When 
these armies met with disaster it 
was always after they had landed 
and w^as never due to inability to 
transport and maintain them by sea 
It was not untd the develop-’ 
ment of the German empire in the 
last decades of the 19th century 
that any nation became stroncr 
enough to dispute British suprem"^ 
acy in the area. Germany set out 
to achieve naval parity with Great 
Britain; these ambitions were 
openly declared when Kaiser 
William II rechristened the sea 
the German Ocean. 

North Sea in the Two Wars 
Nevertheless, from the out- 
break of the First Great War, 
Great Britain retained virtual 
control of the North Sea and was 
able to maintain a strict blockade, 
and virtually to close its waters 
to enemy surface vessels. The 
Royal Navy laid vast minefields 
to block its approaches ; cruisers 
and destroyers patrolled unop- 
posed ; and battle cruisers oper- 
ated as far afield as the Skagerrak. 
German warships were unable to 
patrol even their own coastline, 
and when they did venture far into 
the North Sea they met with 
disaster, as at the Dogger Bank, 
Jan. 24, 1915. It was only by 
sailing in the territorial waters of 
neutrals that they were able to 
maintain merchant traffic. 

In the Second Great War, Ger- 
many repeated her 1914-18 policy 
of keeping her main surface fleet 
intact. On the other hand. Great 
Britain w'as in a less advantageous 
position than in the First Great 
War, primarily because she was un- 
able to hem in the enemy with a 
great minefield. One was laid 
parallel to the east coast of Great 
Britain shortly after the outbreak of 
war in 1939, and this successfully 
prevented any German warships 
except shallow-draft E-boats 1 at- 
tacking North Sea shipping, '^hth 
her occupation of the European 
coast from Norway to Usbant, 
Germany had innumerable bases 
for air operations over the North 
Sea, and throughout most of the 
war British w’arahips and mer- 
chantmen required heavy anti- 
aircraft protection. Except when 
a definite object was in view, 
major units of the Royal Navy 
used the North Sea little in the 
early" years of the war and most of 
the British patrolling was confined 
to cruisers, destroyers, and motor- 
torpedo boats working in close 
cooperation with shore-based 
aircraft. Gradually the Royal 











Navy and R.A.F. regained con- 
trol, and by 1941 were in a position 
to ensure the safe passage of a 
number of expeditions against 
occupied Norway, besides carrying 
out attacks on supply convoys. 

In the summer of 1942 the 
initiative in the North Sea clearly 
passed to the Allies. E-boats, no 
longer offensive, took up the defen- 
sive duty of protecting German 
convoys from attack. From 1943 
onwards the British Home Fleet 
made periodical sweeps right up 
to the Norwegian coast. Virtually 
the only damage was by air- laid 
mines. After the Allied invasion 
of Europe in June, 1944, opera- 
tions to check enemy forces com- 
ing down from Norway were 
almost unopposed, while U-boats 
suffered heavy losses. The clearing 
of the minefields occupied large 
fleets of British and German 
sweepers for nearly a year after 
hostilities ceased. See Dogger 
Bank ; Jutland ; Skagerrak. 
Consult The Battle of the Narrow 
Seas, P. Scott, 1945. 

North Sea Fisheries Con- 
vention. Agreement made at The 
Hague in May, 1882, between 
Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, and Holland, 
with power reserved to Sweden 
and Norway to come in on giving 
notice. This convention declared 
that the fishermen of each country 
should have the exclusive right of 
fishing within a distance of 3 m. 
from low-water mark along the 
whole extent of their respective 
countries, as well as of dependent 
islands and banks. As regards 
bays and inlets the 3 m. were to be 
calculated from a line drawn across 
the bay in the part nearest the 
entrance where the bay did not 
exceed 10 m. in width. 

Other clauses stated that fishing 
boats were to be registered, and to 
bear their registration marks and 
numbers distinctly marked, and to 
carry official papers showing their 
nationality. Minute rules and 
regulations governed the manner of 
fishing and the behaviour of fish- 
ing boats to each other, e.g. the 
right to cut entangling lines. The 
regulations were to be enforced by 
means of -special cruisers having 
the right of visit, search, and arrest. 
The arrested boat was to be handed 
over to its own country to be 
dealt with and punished. 

North Somerset. This island 
of British N. America is noted as 
Somerset. 

North Staffordshire Regi- 
ment. Regiment of the British 
army. Raised in 1756 as the 64th 
Foot, the regiment earned its 


first battle honour at Guadaloupe 
and fought in the American War 

of Indepen- 
dence. It saw 
much service 
ill the W. In- 
dies and as- 
sisted in the 
capt ur e of 
Surinam in 
Guiana. After 
taking part in 
the Sikh War, the 64th Foot went 
to the Persian Gulf in 1856 to 



North Staflordshire 
Regiment badge 


assist in suppressing piracy, one of 
the few British units to carry the 
battle-honours Reshire, Bushire, 
and Koosh-ab. It fought in the 
Crimea, and in 1876 was in garri- 
son at Malta, when it received its 
alternative title, The Prince of 
Wales’s, and was granted the 
prince of Wales plume, which now 
forms part of its badge. 

In 1881 the 64th Foot absorbed 
the 98th Foot, which had been 
raised in 1824. The amalgamation 
is commemorated in the Stafford 
knot incorporated in the regi- 
mental badge. The 98th had dis- 
tinguished service in the China 
War, 1840-42, and later fought in 
the Crimea. The combined regi- 
ment served in the Sudan in 1896 
and earned much distinction in the 
S. African war. Seventeen bat- 
talions of the regt. were raised in 
the First Great War, winning six 
V.C.s and the battle honours 
Armentieres, 1914 ; Somme, 1916, 
T8 ; Arras, 1917 ; Messines, 1917, 
18 ; Ypres, 1917, ’18 ; St. Quen- 
tin Canal ; Sari Bair ; Kut-el- 
Amara, 1917 ; and N.W. Frontier, 
1915. The regiment served in 
France, N. Africa, Italy, and 
Burma in the Second Great War. 
The regimental depot is at Lich- 
field, Staffordshire. 

North Star. Another name 
for the Pole Star {q.v.). 

Northstead) Manor or. The 
stewardship of this Yorkshire 
manor is an office of profit under 
the crown, and acceptance of it 
will enable an M.P, to resign his 
seat, which he cannot do directly. 
See Chiltern Hundreds ; Member 
of Parliament. 

Northumberland, County of 
England. The most northerly of 
all, it is separated from Scotland 
by the Cheviot HiUs and the 
Tweed. Its area is 2,018 sq. m. 
and it has a long coast-fine on the 
North Sea. From there the sur- 
face rises to the Cheviots, the 
highest point of which is 2,676 ft., 
and it varies between moorland 
and verdant undulations, inter- 
sected by fertile and wooded val- 
leys. A geological feature is the 


Great Whin Sill, a sheet of basalt 
forming a succession of crags 
stretching wth intervals from the 
N.E. into Cumberland. 

The chief rivers arc the Tyne, 
Tweed, Till, Wansbeck, Ain, and 
Coquet, and there are several small 
lakes, Greenlee Lough being the 
largest. Off the coast are Coquet 
and Holy Islands, and the Fame 
Islands. Agriculture flourishes 
along the coast and in the valley 
districts, and the rearing of 
Cheviot sheep and Durham short- 
horns is actively pursued. There is 
a coalfield in the S. part of the 
county, and the urban industries 
are mainly associated with this. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne is a co. of 
itself, and Alnwick is the co. 
town ; other places are Tyne- 
mouth, Berwlck-on-Tweed, Walls- 
end, Morpeth, and Hexham. Blyth 
is a fishing port, and there are 
several populous urban districts 
in the mining area. There are 3 co. 
and 7 bor. constituencies. North- 
umberland forms the diocese of 
Newcastle. 

In Anglo-Saxon times North- 
umberland formed part of the 
kingdom of Bernicia, and then of 
Northumbria. Its history is domin- 
ated by the fact that it was on 
the border between England and 
Scotland, and was the scene of 
centuries of constant warfare. It 
was protected by fortresses, and 
herein are Flodden, Otterburn, 
Homildon Hill, and other battle- 
fields. The county contains also 
Bamburgh, Lindisfarne, and the 
castles, now mainly ruins, at 
Norham, Dilston, Warkworth, 
Dunstanburgh, Bamburgh, and 
Prudhoe. Alnwick has been 
largely rebuilt ; Ford and Chip- 
chase are also mainly modem. The 
Roman Wall passes through the 
county. Pop. (1951) 798,175. 

Literary Associations. From 
its position as a border county 
Northumberland has rich associa- 
tion with the old ballad literature 
of the border district. Among 
these ballads may be named The 
Brave Earl Brand, Jack and Tom, 
The Bailfie of Berwick, Sir Arthur 
and Charming MoUee. Bamburgh 
is reputed by some to be the 
Joyous Card of Arthurian legend ; 
it is the scene of much prose and 
verse concerning Grace Darling, 
and of Besant’s Dorothy Forster. 
Much of the action of Scott’s 
Marmion takes place in the county 
(Flodden, Holy Isle, Norham). 
Swinburne wrote of the county. 
At Warkworth was born the 17th 
century historian, John Rush- 
worth, and the hermitage there 
afforded the subject of Bishop 
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Northumberland. ^ Map of the north-eastern county of England, famous for its 
historical assocmtions with the Scottish border 


Percy’s The Hermit of Warkworth. 

V 

At Newcastle was born Mark Aken- 
side. Thomas Bewick came from 
Cherryburn, near Newcastle. 

A history of the co. in 9 vols. 
was issued by its historical com- 
mittee, 1893-1909. 

Northumherland, Duke of. 
Title held since 1766 by the family 
of Percy. There was an earl of 
Northumberland at the time [of 
the Norman Conquest and after- 
wards, but as an hereditary title 
it dates from 1377, when Henry 
Percy, Baron Percy, was made 
earl. He was killed at Bramham 
Moor in 1408 and the title was for- 
feited, but it was restored to his 
grandson and stayed with his 
descendants until the 11th earl 
died in 1670. During 1551-53 
there had been a duke of North- 
umberland, John Dudley 
From 1683 to 1716 George Fitzroy, 
a natural son of Charles II, was 
duke of Northumberland, but he 
died without sous. 

The nth earl’s daughter married 
Charles Seymour, duke of Somer- 


set (1662-1748), and their son 
Algernon, the 7th duke, was made 
earl of Northumberland in 1749. 
He had no sons, and the earldom 
passed to his son-in-law. Sir Hugh 
Smithson, who took the name of 
Percy. In 1766 he was made duke 
of Northumberland. In 1875, when 
the 4th duke died, the title passed 
to a grand-nephew, George, earl of 
Beverley, and from him the later 
dukes are descended. Henry 
George Alan, 9th duke (1912-40). 
was parliamentary private secre- 
tary to the lord privy seal, 1935, 
and to the secretary for Air, 1936. 
Killed in action with the B.E.F., 
May 21, 1940, he was succeeded 
as 10th duke by his brother, Hugh 
Algernon (b. April 6, 1914), who 
became in 1945 a lord in waiting. 
The duke’s chief scat is Alnwick 
Castle, and he owns Syon House, 
Brentford, and Albury Park, 
Guildford. An oldest son is called 
Earl Percy. See Percy. 

Nojrthtunberland, John Duo- 
ley, _ Duke of (c. 1502-53). 

English soldier and politician. 


Fis lather, 
1462-1510), 
and 


The attainder of 
Edmund Dudley (c 
was reversed by Henry VITT 
as Viscount 
Lisle, Job n 
proved himself 
a soldier and 
administrator 
of ability. In 
was 
of 
and 
the 



John Dudley, 
Duke of 
Northumberland 

Afli'7' Holbein 


1547 he 
made earl 
Warwick 
defeated 
Scots at Pinkie, 

He became earl 
marshal and 
duke of North- 
umberland in 1551. He .sought 
to consol if late his position by the 
marriage of his son Guildford to 
Lady Jane Grey, May, 1553, but 
his plan to make himself the power 
beliind the throne collapsed with 
the accession of Mary, and on 
Aug. 22 he was executed for 
treason. He was the father of 
Elizabeth s earl of Leicester, 
Northumberland Avenue. A 
London thoroughfare. Connecting 
Trafalgar Square with the Victoria 
Embankment, it derives its name, 
like the neighbouring Northumber' 
land Street, once Hartshorn Lane, 
from the former Northumberland 
House, which stood on the S. 
side of Charing Cross, 1605-1874. 
Opened in 1876, it contains the 
buildings of the Royal Empire 
Society, the Constitutional Club, 
offices of the S.P.C.K. and the 
Standard Bank of S. Africa, the 
Playhouse Theatre, and the former 
Victoria and Metropole hotels, 
which were taken over by the 
War office in the Second Great 
War. 

Northumberland Fusiliers, 

Royal. Regiment of the British 
army. Raised privately in Holland 

in 1674 for ser- 
vice with the 
Dutch in their 
war against 
France, the regi- 
ment came to 
England in 1685 
and was taken 
on the establish- 
ment as the 5th 
Foot. It served in 



NorthumberlanJ 
Fusiliers badg'e 

Ireland with William III and then 
went to Flanders. At the battle of 
Wilhclmstahl in 1762 it defeated a 
French grenadier regiment, whose 
badge it adopted, though it was 
not designated a fusilier unit until 
1836. It also' captured the French 
colour which is still trooped every 
S. George’s day. Service in the W 
Indies earned the honour St- 
Lucia, 1778, and twelve honours 
and the regimental nickname. 
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The Fighting Fifth, were gained 
under W ellington in the Peninsula. 

The regiment was at the relief 
of Luclmow, with Roberts in 
Afghanistan, and with Gordon at 
Khartum. In the 8. African War 
it distinguished itself at the Mod- 
der river. Fifty-two battalions 
were raised in the First Great War 
and won 67 honours, including 
Mons ; Marne, 1914 ; A'pres, 1914, 
’15, ’17, ’18; St. Julien ; Somme, 
1916, ’18; Scarpe, 1917, ’18 ; 
Selle ; Piave ; Struma ; Siivla. 
It was one of the first regiments in 
France in the Second Great War, 
and in 1940 formed part of the 
force defendmg Arras. The regi- 
mental depot is at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Northumbria. Elingdom of 
Anglo-Saxon Britain. It stretched 
from the Humber to the Forth, 
and from the Pennines and Ettrick 
Forest to the sea, and was formed 
about 600 by the union of the 
smaller kingdoms of Bernicia and 
Deira. Edwin, king of Northum- 
bria until 633, was the most po^ver- 
ful ruler m the whole of England, 

After 670 Northumbria declined 
in importance, and most of its 
later kings were subject to the 
rulers of Mercia or Wessex. 

North Walsham. Urban dist. 
and market town of NorfoUi, Eng- 
land. It stands on the river Ant, 
14 m. N. of Norwich and 131 m. 
N.E. of London, and has two rly. 
stations. The principal budding is 
the Perpendicular church of S. 
Nicholas. Nelson attended for a 
time the Paston grammar school, 
founded here in 1606. The village 
of Paston is 34 m. away. Market 
day, Thurs. Pop. (1951) 4,733. 

North-West Europe Expedi- 
tionary Force. British troops 
sent to assist Norway after the 
German invasion. Commanded by 
Gen. B. Paget, the force landed 
April 15, 1940. The bulk were with- 
drawn from Namsos, May 1-2, and 
the last elements by June 10. See 
Nar\dk ; Norway : Second Great 
War. 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. Former province of British 
India and of Pakistan, absorbed in 
W. Pakistan in 1955. The river 
Indus was the E. boundary, except 
where the Punjab extended across 
it to the W. near the Kurram river, 
and where the prov. crossed the 
Indus to the E. in Hazara. Baluch- 
istan and Afghanistan lie W-, and 
Kashmir N.E., of the area. The 
Kabul, Kurram, and Gomal rivers 
cross it from Afghanistan to join 
the Indus. The mts. are the Hindu 
Kush, Safed Koh, and Suleiman 
ranges. The area is mountainous, 
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but about one- quarter of the area 
is under cultivation, wheat being 
the largest crop. Maize, sugar 
cane, fruit, and nuts are also 
grown. Sheep-rearing is import- 
ant, the wool being woven into 
carpets. Goats are reared. Hydro- 
electric and irrigation projects in 
being and under construction are 
expected to make the area self- 
sufficient in food. The capital was 
Peshawar, dominating the Kbyber 
Pass into Afghanistan, 

The prov. was formed in 1901, 
and became autonomous in 1937. 
It was divided administratively 
under British and Pakistani rule 
into the districts of Hazara, 
Peshawar, Mardan, Kohat, Bannu, 
and Dera Ismail Khan (14,290 
sq. m.) ; and the rugged tribal 
country north and west of them 
(24,980 sq. m.) formed the agen- 
cies (N, to S.) of Malakand, 
Khyber Kurram, North Waziris- 
tan. South Waziristan, subject 
only to political control by the 


governor. The smaU states of Amb 
and Phulera came under direct 
control of the governor in 1950. 
Total area, 39,270 sq. m. The pop. 
at the census of 1951 was 5,899,905, 
two-fifths in the tribal areas. 

North-West Highway Sys- 
tem. Name given to the Canadian 
section (1,257 m.) of the Alaska 
High'vvay {q.v.). 

North-West Moimted Police, 

Roy.a.l. Name formerly held by 
the special force of police keeping 
order in the sparsely populated 
parts of Canada. In 1919 it was 
merged in the new Canadian 
Mounted Police (q.v.), 

North-West Passage. Name 
for a sea route N. of America 
once believed to afford a short cut 
to China. The search for it over 
four centuries belongs to the rom- 
ance of exploration, and has sup- 
plied stirring stories of endeavour. 
Pioneers in the quest, which began 
with the rediscovery of America by 
John Cabot in 1497, were John 
Rut (1527), Willoughby and Chan- 
cellor (1553), Frobisher (1576), 
Davis (1585), Barents (1594-96), 
Hudson (1607-10), Baffin (1612). 
In the 19th century the search was 
renewed by the Royal Navy with 
the expeditions of Parry (1819- 
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21), Beechey (1826), Boss (1829), 
and Franldin (1845). The passage 
was finally discovered hy M'Olure 
1850-53, though not traversed by 
him entirely by water ; this was 
accomplished in 1903-05 by 
Amundsen, the Norwegian Arctic 
explorer. His record has since been 
twice broken bj' Capt. Larsen in 
the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police schooner St. Roch which, 
on Arctic patrol duty, made the 
passage from W. to E. in 1940-4* 
and E. to W. in 86 days m 1944. 

North-West Territories. Hist, 
of the dominion of Canada. Its 
total area is 1,309,682 sq. m., and 


Northwich. Urban district and 
market town of Cheshire, England. 
It stands at the junction of the 
rivers Dane and 
Weaver, and is 
connected hy 
rlv. with Chester, 

18 m. to W.S.W. 

There are narrow 
cobbled streets 
and old houses, 
many of which 
have suffered 
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nave „ 

from subsidence by the working^ ot 
rock salt mines. These and its brine 
springs have long given fame to 
jforthwich — its name means the 
northerly salt 
town — but a 
chemical industry 
has supplanted 
the older trades. 
The history of the 
manor begins in 
1483 ; the present 
urb. dist. dates 
from 1875. It 
gives its name 
to a 00 . constitu- 
ency. Interest- 
ing are S. Helen’s 
church (c. 1400), 
Brunner library, 
Victoria infirm- 
ary, and brine 

centre 01 tne mia-onesuuc vucu,.,.- baths. 1 h e 

it includes, save for Yukon and a Weaver is here navigable. Market 
section of Quebec, all that part of days Friday and Saturday. Pop. 
Canada lying above 60° N. which (1951) 17,489. 

was formerly divided between Kee- Northwoo^ Residential dist. 
watin, Rupert’s Land, and the of Middlesex, En^and. It s 14 m. 
North-Western Territory. It has N.W. of London by rly., pleasant- 
three divisions, Franklin, Kee- ly situated m 'goofed country 
watin, and Mackenzie. The chief between Pinner and Rickmans- 




Caroline Norton, 
British writer 
Alter J. Hflyter 


Northwich Old half-timhered houses and shops in this 
Horthwictt^ oi the mid-Cheshire chemical industry 


rivers are the Mackenzie, Slave, 
Great Fish, and Coppermine, and 
there are a number of lakes, Great 


worth. With Easteote, Ruislip, 
and S. Buislip it forms part of the 
urban dist. of Ruislip-Northwood. 


there are a numoer oi lanes, weau „ Trir,;!-,, 

Bear and Great Slave being the The pa-rish church of Holy Trinity, 
largest. Fur-bearing animals 1854, is of flint, with a red tiled 
abound, and in parts the musk ox roof; “ , J 

and the caribou are found. 

The territories are now governed Lord Ebury. The church of Em 
by a commissioner, his deputj^ and manuel is modem. On Kewrerry 
a council of five members, and are Hill is Mount Vernon hosp^al and 
watched over by the Royal Cana- Cancer research institute. There is 
dian Mounted Police. There is no also a war memon^ hospital. Goll 
capital, affairs being directed from courses lie near. The urban dist. 
Ottawa. Gold, silver, radium, ura- was the first in the country tc^be 


nium, and petroleum are worked, 
and some of the better land is 
under wKeat, oats, and barley. 
Elsewhere only small trees, mosses, 
lichens, etc., are found. The terri- 
tories are the remains of the Vast 
area purchased from the Hudson 
Bay CO. by the dominion in 1869. 
Various parts were subsequently 
taken away to form the new prov- 
inces of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
and to increase the area of the older 
ones, chiefly Ontario and Quebec. 
Pop. (1951) 16,004. 


governed by an operative town- 
planning scheme. 

Norton, Charles Bowyee Ad- 
DERLEY, 1st BaRON (1814r-1906). 
Born Aug. 2, 1814, and educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford, he in- 
herited large estates in Warwick- 
shire and Staffordshire from a 
great-uncle in 1826. Adderley was 
M.P. for Staffs from 1841 until in 
1878 he was created Baron Norton. 
He was under-secretary for the 
colonies, 1866-68, and president 
of the hoard of trade, 1874-78. 


He died March 28, 1905. He took 
a keen interest in educational and 
colonial questions, and was a 
pioneer of town planning. 

Norton, Caroline Elizabeth 
Sar.ah (1808-77). British writer 
and publicist. Born in London, 2nd 
daughter of Tom Sheridan, and a 
grand-daugh- 
ter of R. B. 

Sheridan, she 
was one of 
three beauti- 
ful sisters; 
the others be- 
came Lady 
D u f f e r i n 
(q.v.) and 
duchcs.s of 
Somerset. 

Caroline’s 
husband, George Chappie Norton, 
whom she married in 1827, brought, 
and lost, an action against Lord 
Melbourne, 1836. alleging aliena- 
tion of her affections. She left 
him ; and further proceedings 
arising out of disputes on pecuniary 
matters instituted by her husband 
in 18.53 mov’ed Mrs. Norton to 
write a pamphlet, English Laws 
for Women. Of her earlier pam- 
phlets. A Voice from the Factories, 
1836, condemned child labour ; A 
Plain Letter to tlie Lord Chancellor 
helped in the passing of an act, 
1839, giving a woman separated 
from her husband the right to apply 
for access to her children. Her hus- 
band died in 1875, and in 1877 she 
married Sir William Stirling-Max- 
well, but died June 15 that year. 
Among her novels are Stuart of 
Hunleath, 1851 ; Old Sir Douglas, 
1868. She also wrote poetry. See 
Diana of the Crossways. 

Norton, Charles Eliot (1827- 
1908). American scholar. Bom 
at Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 16, 1827, 
ho was educated at Harvard, and 
engaged for a time in business, 
voyaging to the East Indies in 
1849. In 1853 he published an 
attack on experimental Socialism. 
During 1864-08 he was joint editor 
with Lowell of The North Ameri- 
can Review. He was professor of 
fine arts at Harvard, 1876-1900. 
A powerful cultural influence was 
exerted by his New Life of Daute, 
1859 ; Notes of Travel and Study 
in Italy, 1860 ; History of Ancient 
Art, 1891. He died Cot. 21, 1908. 

Norton-Radstock. Urban is- 
trict of Somerset, England. See 
Midsomcr Norton ; Radstock. 

Norton Sound. Inlet of Bering 
Sea. Alaska. It lies S. of Seward 
Peninsula and is 100 m. across and 
160 m. long. Cn the N. shore are 
Norton Bay^ and Godolphin Bay- 
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NORWAY AND ITS HISTORY 

William Warbey, Chief English. Press Officer to 
the Royal Norwegian Government, 1941-45 

The physical features , constituiioii, and history of the old Viking 
country of Scandinavia are here described. An account of the 
Second Great War in Norway follows. See also Denmark ; Narvik : 

Oslo ; Siveden, etc. 


Noiway occupies the W. and 
N. parts of the Scandinavian pen. 
[t extends from lat. 57° 17' N. to 
_ lat. 71° ir N., 

^ hounded S. 
hy the Skager- 
rak, W. hy the 
I North Sea and 

T ' Atlantic Ocean, 

Arctic 

>11111 M l Ocean, and E. 

Norway arms U-S.S.R., 

Einland, and 

Sweden. The land area of Norway 
is 124,556 sq. m., and the country 
has a total length of 1,100 m., and 
a width var\"ing from 8 to 250 m. 
The coast-lhie, measured as an 
unbroken line, is 1,700 m., hut 
including every inlet, fjord, and 
larger island is 12,000 m. Spits- 
bergen, Bear T., and Jan Ma 3 ^cn 
Is. in the Arctic, Bouvet I., 
Peter 1st I. in the Antarctic, and 
the Antarctic continent between 
the Falkland Is. dependency and 
the Australian dependency arc 
Norwegian possessions. 

The greater part ot Norway 
consists of lofty mountam ranges 
and plateaux of ancient igneous 
rock, with an average height of 
1,600 ft. The greatest range is 
Kjolen (the Keel), runnmg N. and 
S. and forming the natural 
frontier with Sweden. Its highest 
peaks in Norw'ay are Sulitelma 
(6,180 ft.) and Jaekkevare (5,950 
ft.). The main w'ateraheds of 
S. Norway are the Dovre and 
Long Mountains, the highest peaks 
being Galdhoppigen (8,399 ft.) 
and Glittertind (8,350 ft.) in 
Jotunheimen, and Snohetta (7,615 
ft.) in Dovrefjeld. The only low- 
l^^ing areas are around the Oslo 
and Trondhjem fjords and in the 
extreme S.E. The plateaux are, 
however, broken up by numerous 
valleys, such as the Gudbrandsdal 
and Csterdal, which offer means 
of communication by road and 
rail. The whole of the W. and 
N. coast from Stavanger to the 
Russian frontier is deeply indented 
by long branching fjords, and 
fringed with islands and rocks 
called the Skargdrd (skerries), 
which provide a sheltered water- 
way for the coastal steamers that 
are the principal means of commu- 
nication in the W. 

The S. coast is less indented, 
but the great Oslo fjord leading 


into the heart of S.E. Norway is 
the main means of access to the 
comitry. Long narrow lakes are 
numerous, the largest being Mjosa, 
140 sq. m. in area. The rivers, 
apart from the Glomma (375 m. 
long), are short and turbulent, 
with high w'aterfalls, up to 850 ft., 
which are an abundant source of 
hydro-electric power. The whole 
country was once heavily glaci- 
ated, but now the glacier^ cover 
fewer than 2,000 sq. m. and are 
diminishing every year. The 
largest are Jostedalsbreen (580 
sq. m.), W. of Jotunheimen, and 
Svartison, near the Arctic circle. 

The climate, under the influence 
of the Gulf stream and the 
prevailing S.W, winds, is temperate 

^ but stormy 

II p III and wet in the 

while the S.E. 

I illlfirh. short, hot 
summers and 

I long, cold but 

Norwegian flag, calm winters, 

white and blue *11 4 . 

cross on red A 1 J ports 

are per man - 

ently ice-free, 

though ice-breakers sometimes 

have to be used in the Oslo fjord. 

Mean Jan. temps, are: Oslo 22'3° 

F., Vardo on the Arctic ocean 

22-1° F., Bergen 34*5° F. ; July 

temps. : Oslo 62*2° F., Vardo 47*7° 

F., Bergen 57-4° F. Rainfall is 

high in the W., Bergen averaging 

73 ins. p.a., and low in the E. (Oslo 

26 ins.) 

One quarter ot the area of 
Norway is covered by forests, 
mainly coniferous, but with a 
sprinlcling of deciduous trees on 
the lower slopes. N. of the Arctic 
circle the only trees are birch and 
dwarf willows. On the high 
ground of the interior above 
3,000 ft. in the S. and above 
1,600 ft. in. the N., and on the 
coasts of Finnmark; Alpine vege- 
tation and tundra prevail. Bil- 
berries and whortleberries are 
plentiful in the forest areas. The 
prmcipal wild animals in S. 
Norway are the fox, beaver, 
badger, stoat, weasel, elk, and 
roe-deer. The wolf is found in 
the dist. between Roros and 
Finnmark, the reindeer, Arctic 
fox, ptarmigan, and lemming in 
the Arctic and high mt. regions. 
Bird life is abundant. Salmon 


and trout are common in the 
rivers of the W. and N., trout in 
the high lakes, and perch, pike, 
and grayling sporadically. Herring 
and codfish abound off the \V. 
coast and mackerel m the S. 
Seals and several kinds of finner 
whale are also found. 

Constitution. Norw^ay has a 
written constitution, enacted in 
1814 (since amended). It has a 
limited hereditary monarchy. The 
executive power is nominally vested 
in the king, who exercises his 
authority through a state council 
composed of the prime minister 
and not less than seven other 
members. The legislative power 
is exercised by the storting of 
150 members elected directly 
for four years by all Norwegian 
men and women over the age of 
21. The storting automatical! v" 
assembles each year on the first 
week-day after Jan. 10. The 
storting elects one quarter of its 
members to form the lagting, the 
remainder constituting the odels- 
tiyig. The odelsting originates bills 
and passes them to the lagting, 
which mav" approve a bill or send 
it back with comments. A bill 
twice rejected by the lading is 
submitted to a joint session ol 
the two tings, when a two-thirds 
majority is required to pass it. 
Budgetary and administrative 
matters are dealt with by the 
storting as a whole. The king has 
a right of veto, rarely exercised. 

Norway is divided into 67 urban 
and 695 rural municipalities with 
popularly elected councils. They 
are entitled to levy a municipal 
income tax and are responsible 
for over one-third of the tptal 
public expenditure. The chairmen 
of all the rural municipalities in a 
fylke (county), of which there are 
18, meet to form a fylkesling ^ 
before which the fylkesmann, ap- 
pointed by the crown, presents the 
views of the central govt. 

Population, Religion, Educa- 
tion. Most Norwegians are of 
Nordic type, with an admixture 
of an aboriginal stock of Alpine 
type, and are tall, blond, and 
blue-eyed. The Lapps, of whom 
there are about 20,000 in N. 
Norway, probably came from 
central Asia. The pop, at the 1950 
census was 3,278,546. a million 
more than in 1890. During the 
19tb century and the early part of 
the 20tb century there was extrcn- 
sive emigration to the U.S.A. 
and Canada, the peak being 
reached in 1882 when 28, -604 
persons emigrated. 

The established religion is 
Evangelical Lutheran ; 97 p.c, of 
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the pop. adhere to it. There are 
about 60,000 dissenters, including 

3.000 R.C.s. During the German 
occupation of Norway in the 
Second Great War the Germans 
expelled and killed most of the 
1,400 Jews, but in 1947 the govt, 
offered fafc'lities to Jews to enter 
the countiy up to their pre-war 
number. The king is the head of 
the church and appoints the 
seven bishops, the deans, and the 
lower clergy. Primary school 
education, compulsory and free 
from seven to 14 years of age, is 
cf a high standard. This is 
followed by a comprehensive 
system of farther education at 
very low fees, with generous 
maintenance grants. There is a 
university at Oslo, founded 1811, 
and another at Bergen, opened 
1948 ; a technical college of univer- 
sity rank at Trondheim, and tech- 
nical high shools for agricultiu’e, 
dentistry, and commerce. There 
are also people’s colleges providing 
short-term courses for young 
people and adults. The Bergen 
meteorological research school has 
played a leading part in the 
development of current methods 
of observation and analysis. The 
press flourishes, and even small 
towns publish their own daily 
newspapers. 

National Deflnoe. A large 
part of Norway’s small navy was 
sunk during the Second Great 
War; most of the post-war navy, 
consisting of seven destroyers, 
five torpedo boats, five sub- 
marines, three corvettes, and a 
number of smaller vessels, was 
purchased from the U.K. The 
com]jIement in 1946 was 8,000 
officers and men. The air force 
w^as equipped with Mosquitos, 
Catalinas, and Spitfires. Just over 

23.000 men are called up each year 
for 12 months’ military training ; 
the total in the three services on 
Feb. 1, 1947, was 34,442. 

Industry and Trade. Until 
the 1890s Norway was predomi- 
nantly an agricultural country, 
but the adaptation of water j)owcr 
to the generation of electricity led 
to an industrial revolution. In 
1930, 37 p.c. of the pop. were 
engaged in agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing, 31 p.c. in industry 
and crafts, 21 p.c. in trade, trans- 
port, and shipping. 

Agriculture is rendered difficult 
by the geographical configuration 
of the country. Ouly 3 p.c. of the 
area, a smaller proportion than in 
any other country of W. Europe, 
is arable, although the area under 
cultivation has increased steadily 
in each year. Norway is self- 


sufficient in potatoes and dairy 
products, but only twm-fifths of 
her cereal requirements are grown 
at home, chiefly in the form of oats 
and barley. In 1945 livestock 
included IJ million cattle, nearly 
a million sheep, 171,723 pige, 
141,628 goats (pre-war figures 
were 14 million cattle, T7 million 
sheep, 362,000 pigs, 240,000 goats). 

In N. Norway 130,000 reindeer 
provide the Lapps with draught 
animals and, in emergencies, food. 
Fur production, mostly from foxes, 
expanded between the two Great 
Wars. In 1939 Norway had 

493,000 silver foxes, reduced in 
1945 to 66,469. The Norw^egian 
fore.sts, which produce about 15-5 
million cu. yds. of timber amiually, 
provide the basis for important 
sawn timber, furniture, wood pulp, 
cellulose, and paper industries. 

The Norwegian Fisheries 

The Nonvegian fisheries are the 
largest in Europe, with an annual 
catch of well over a million tons ; 
cod and herring are the most 
important, the centres of tlic 
former being the Lofoten Is. and 
Finnmark, while herring are 
caught along the W. coast of 
S. Norway. Mo.st of the cod is 
exported, unsalted as stockfish, 
or salted and dried as kliplisli. 
The annual yield of cod liver oil 
is more than three million gallons. 
The bulk of the herring catch is 
used to provide herring-oil for 
margarine, etc. 

Sprat.s and brislings are canned 
for export at the canning factories 
in Stavanger, Whaling is no 
longer carried on in Norwegian 
waters, but Norwegian whaling 
expeditions were the first to 
exploit the Antarctic fields, and 
have maintained a leading position 
despite severe war losses. The 
1938-39 season produced 735,000 
barrels of oil, valued at £1,895,000; 
the 1946-47 sea.son 937,319 barrels, 
valued at £13,500,000. 

Norway has no coal, except in 
Spitsbergen, where the mines 
produced over 300,000 tons annual- 
ly before the Second Great War. 
Low-grade iron ores arc plentiful, 
and about a million tons a year 
are produced from the mines at 
Kirkenes in N. Norway and near 
Kxagero and Arendal in the S. 
Norway is the world’s largest 
producer of sulphur pyrites, with 
an annual output of over a million 
tons. Copper ore is worked at 
Roros, Sulitelma, and silver is 
mined at Kongsberg, Other min- 
erals arc molybdenum, nickel, 
chromium, titanium, and graphite. 

Output of hydro-electric power 
is 1'4 million “ all the year ” kW., 


but resources are to 

provide nearly seven times as 
much. In 1937 the power pro. 
duced in Norway averaged 3,189 
k^\ li. per inhabitant, eompared 
with 622 kWh. in Great Britain. 
The most important manufactures 
are clectro-chemical and electro- 
metallurgical. Nitrates, of which 
the annual output is 600,000 tons, 
arc produced at Rjukan, Odda’ 
and near other waterfalls. Other 
important chemical products are 
carbide and cyanamide. The 
production of aluminium was 
expanded during the Second 
Great War from 29.000 to over 

40,000 tons p.a. Ferro-alloys are 
an important group, and electric 
iron-smelting has been developed. 
In 1947 the construction of 
electric steel funiaees was started 
at Mo in Rana, Pre-wmr output 
of mechanical and chemical pulp 
reached nearly 1*5 million tons. 
The textile and clothing industries 
developed considerably between 
Ihe two wars, as did the process- 
ing of food.stuffs. Shipbuilding is 
carried on in Oslo and Bergen, 
but the yards arc small and most 
of the larger Norwegian merchant 
ships are built in British, Swedish, 
or Danish vards. 

V 

Balance of Trade 

The principal exports are fresh, 
dried, and canned fish, fish oil, 
paper and pulp, ores, nitrates, 
iron and other metal alloys, 
aluminium, zinc, copper, carbide, 
and furs. Swedish iron ore is 
exported through Narvik. Norway 
normally spends one-third of her 
national income on imports, chiefly 
foodstuffs and fodder, coal, ma- 
chinery, and shij)s. A favourable 
balance of trade has normally been 
assured through the earnings of 
the ‘Norwegian merchant fleet, 
which, at 4,835,000 gross tons in 
1939, was the fourth largest in 
the world. More than half the 
ships were less than 10 years old, 
there were 675 motorships, and 
tankers of an aggregate tonnage 
of 2T million tons. Most of these 
vessels were engaged in the tramp 
trade, but there wore lines to all 
parts of the world. Nearly one- 
half was lost in the Second Great 
War, but by July, 1 947, it had been 
built up again to 3,663,000 g.f.i 

Excejot in the far N., roads ' 
are good and adequate. The 
Arcti(} Highw^ay, from Narvik to 
Kirkenes, is kept open for most of 
the winter with the aid of snow- . 
shields and snow-ploughs. Tho 
coast towns are linked by regu^r ^ 
services of coastal steamers. Rly. ’ 
lines, most of them oleotrffied; 
link Oslo with Bergen, Stavangei^ . 
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Trondlijem, and Bodd, and four 
lines run into Sweden. A line 
links Narvik with the Swedish 
iron mines and there is a short 
local line at- Kirkene'^. Norway 
has airports at Sola, near Stav- 
anser, and at Oslo; internal air- 
lines conneet the principal towns, 
and there are services to Sweden, 
Denmark, the Netlierlands, France, 
and the U.K. 

LANGnAOE, Litehature, Aet. 
The Norwegian language, like 
Danisli and Swedish, belongs to 
the Germanic language group. 
During the period of Danish ruFs 
from 1397 to 1814, Danish, 
spoken with a distinctive accent, 
gained precedence over the Norwe- 
gian language amongst the official 
classes and in literature. In the 
19th century ardent Norwegian 
patriots evolved a literary form 
from the Norwegian peasant 
dialects, to which they gave the 
name laridsmal (later officially 
called neo-Norwegian), in opposi- 
tion to the near-Danish riksmdl. 
A violent language conflict deve- 
loped, and official attempts to fuse 
the two languages ])y I’eforms in 
orthography, grammar, and pro- 
nunciation have not completely 
succeeded. A modifled rikswal 
is used in the towirs and in most 
of the press and official pul)lic- 
ations, but the landsmdl is used 
by many VTiters and in the 
schools of W. Norway and the 
rural areas. 

Norwegian Literature 

Old Norse literature, which 
floirrished from the 9th to the 
13th century, found its richest 
expression in the Icelandic sagas. 
The Norwegian court was a 
centre of scaldic poetry. During 
the period of Danish rule there 
was little distinctive Norwegian 
literature, apart from the satirical 
comedies of Holherg, who lived 
in Denmark, and the nature poems 
of the 17bh century clergyman 
Peter Dass. The early ] 9th century 
saw a great revival, headed by the 
thimpions of national indepen- 
dence : the poets H. Wergeland 
and J. Welhaven, the language 
reformer Ivar Aasen, and the 
numerous collectors of folk poetrv 
and music. In the latter half of 
the 19fch century there came the 
Lterary giants, Henrik Ibsen ( 1828- 
1906) who, after writing historical 
plays, founded the drama of 
social criticism, and Bjomstjerne 
Bjomson (1832-1910) who wrote 
novels and plays and championed 
the national independence move- 
ments of the Norwegians, the 
Czechs, and the Poles. Associated 
with these two were the poets 


d. Lie (1833-1908) and A. Kielland 
(1849—1906). The 20th eentnr}’ 
has produced the novelists Kniit 
Hamsun (b. 1859), Sigrid Undset 
(b. 1882), Olav Duun (b. 1876), 
and J. Bojer fb. 1872'), the drama- 
lists G. Heiberg (1857-1929) and 
Helge Krog (b. 1889), and the 
poets 0. Bull (1883-1933), A. 
Overland (b. 1889), and Nordahl 
Grieg (1902-43). 

Norwegian musicians include 
Edvard Grieg (1843-1907), who 
derived much of Ms inspiration 
from Norwegian folk-tnnes, C. 
iSinding (h. 1856), and J. Svend- 
sen (1840-1911). Besides many 


competent minor painters, Norway 
produced the leading exponent of 
expressionism and social-minded 
realism, Edvard Munch (1863- 
1944). Her leading sculptor is 
Gustav Vigeland, whose vast Park 
of Sculpture in Oslo took nearly 
40 years to complete. 

Histoky. Norway was settled 
by men of Nordic tj’-pe before the 
second millennium b.c. and that 
stock has since remained un- 
disturbed. During the Viking 
period (800-1050) Norwegians 
established settlements ui N. 
France (Normandy), Ireland, W. 
Scotland, the Isle of Man, and 
Northumbria, and colonised Ice- 
land, Greenland, and the Faroe Is. 
Leif Ericsson probably reached 


N. America on one of his voyages 
c. lUOO. Norway was brought 
under one king for the first time 
in 872 when Harald the Fair- 
haired flefeated the other chief- 
tains at the battle of Hafrsfjord. 
At his death in 930 strife ensued 
between his sons and grandsons, 
but the kingdom was consolidated 
by his descendants Olav Tryg- 
vasson and Olav Haraldson (loio- 
1030), who introduced Christianity 
and was canonised after his death. 

During the 11th century the 
crown, the church, and the 
nobility became firmly established. 
Many of the freeholding peasants 


became tenant-farmers, but serf- 
dom was never established. In the 
12th century Hanseatic merchants 
settled in Bergen and obtained a 
firm grip on Norwegian commerce. 
The 13th century saw the peak of 
Norwegian power as an Atlantic 
empire, with both Iceland and 
Greenland acknowledging Norwe- 
gian suzerainty. The first setback 
came, however, with the defeat of 
Haakon IV by Alexander III of 
Scotland at the battle of Largs in 
1263. As a result Haakon’s son, 
Magnus VI, who earned the title 
Lavunender by codifying the 
provincial laws into a national 
civil code, abandoned Norwegian 
claims to Caithness and the 
Hebrides. 
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During the 14th century Norway 
was successively united, in con- 
sequence of royal marriages, with 
Sweden and Denmark, and in 
1397 the three kingdoms were 
brought together in the union of 
Kalmar by Queen Margareta. 
Sweden broke away in 1449, but 
Norway remained under the auto- 
cratic rule of Danish kings untd 
1814. In 1496 the Orkneys and 
Shetlands were lost to Norway, in 
1536 the Reformation was intro- 
duced by decree of the Danish 
state council, and in 1658 Norway 
lost three E. provs. to Sweden. 

During the 17 th and 18th 
centuries there was a revival of 
economic prosperity, and towards 
the end of the 18th, particularly 
after the French Revolution, a 
strong movement for national 
independence and democratic insti- 
tutions began to develop. In 
1814 the Swedish crown prince, 
Charles John, formerly Marshal 
Eernadotte of France, was persua- 
ded by Tsar Alexander I to join 
the allied coalition against Napo- 
leon, and to abandon the Swedish 
claim to Finland in return for 
Russian and British support of 
his plan to take Norway from 
Denmark, which had been forced 
on to Napoleon’s side. After the 
defeat of Napoleon at Leipzig, 
Frederick VI of Denmark signed 
the treaty of Kiel, by which he 
surrendered his sovereign rights 
over Norway to Charles XIII of 
Sweden, but retained Iceland, 
Greenland, and the Faroes. The 
Norwegians objected to being 
treated as chattels, however, and 
persuaded the Danish stadiholder, 
Christian Frederick, to convoke a 
constituent assembly at Fids void. 

Struggle for Independence 

Meeting here from April 10 to 
May 17, the delegates asserted the 
independence of Norway, offered 
the crown to Christian Frederick, 
and drew up an advanced demo- 
cratic constitution. Sweden in- 
vaded Norway to assert her 
rights, the powers intervened in 
support of Sweden, and an armis- 
tice was signed after 17 days. 
The storting met again and 
sanctioned the union with Sweden, 
but managed to secure the 
Swedish king’s acceptance of their 
new constitution. As the century 
advanced a struggle developed 
between the Norwegian parliament 
and the Swedish king, who 
reserved the right to appoint and 
dismiss ministers at his pleasure. 
In 1882 the Norwegian Liberals, 
under J ohan Sverdrup (1816-1892), 
took up the fight for pari, govt., 
and in 1884 Oscar II consented 


to the formation of a Liberal 
govt, based upon a pari, majority. 
In the last quarter of the 19th 
century the Norwegian merchant 
navy leapt to the fore, and 
Norway acquired world-wide 
commercial interests which, it was 
felt, could not be adequately 
represented by a Swedish consular 
service. This provided a new 
motive for complete independence, 
and on June 7, 1905, the Norwegian 
storting voted for severance from 
Sweden. A plebiscite resulted in 
an overwhelming vote for a 
monarchical form of government, 
and on Nov. 18, 1905, Prince 
Charles of Denmark was formally 
elected king of Norway. He took 
the title of Haakon VII. 

Twentieth-Century Progress 

The period from 1880 to 1914 
was one of swift economic develop- 
ment, which brought thousands 
of peasants’ sons to the towns, 
and led to the birth of a Labour 
party (1887) and a centralised 
trade union movement (1899). 
Social reform came under the 
Libera] govts, of 1905-20, includ- 
ing the first Health Insurance 
Acts (1909 and 1915), measures 
for maternity and child welfare, a 
new Factory Act and an Eight- 
hour Day Act (1919). During the 
First Great War Norway was 
neutral, but half her merchant 
fleet, which plied chiefly in the 
service of the Allies, was sunk 
by German U-boats. Economic 
depression followed that war, and 
increasing social tension. For a 
time the Norwegian Labour party 
was affiliated to the Communist 
International, but it seceded 
in 1923. At the 1933 elections it 
was returned as the largest party 
in the storting and in 1935 a 
Labour govt, was formed which 
relied for its pari, majority some- 
times on the Liberals and some- 
times on the Agrarians. Up to 
the German invasion in 1940 it 
introduced fresh social reforms, 
including measures for old age 
pensions (1936), unemployment 
insurance (1938), and improved 
housing. 

Second Great War. Efforts 
to form a Scandinavian neutral 
bloc broke down when Denmark 
was compelled, in 1939, to sign a 
non-aggression pact with Gennany. 
When Hitler invaded Poland 
Norway declared her neutrality 
and took measures to strengthen 
her defences and lay in stocks of 
food and petrol. In the autumn 
of 1939 the Norwegian ship- 
owners’ association signed an 
agreement with the British govt, 
promising to keep on charter to 


the iUlies the same tonnage of 
shipping as was normally ^used 
by them in peace-time. German 
attacks on Norwegian shipping 
during the seven months of 
Norwegian neutrality caused the 
loss of 377 lives and 54 merchant 
ships. At the same time German 
use of Norwegian territorial waters 
to evade the British sea blockade 
led to many controversies with the 
western powers, and on Feb. 16, 
1940, a British naval party boarded 
the German vessel Altmark [q.v] 
while it lay in the Jossing fjord 
Further incidents led to a British 
announcement on April 8, 1940 
tffat mines would be laid h 
Norwegian^ waters. A few days 
before, Hitler had given final 
orders for the invasion of Norway 
and Denmark. On April 5 a fleet 
of troopships left Stettin for 
Norway, and on April 6 nine 
German destroyers left Bremen 
for Narvik. At 11.30 p.m. that 
day German warships, led by the 
10,000-ton cruiser Bliicher, sailed 
up the Oslo fjord and engaged the 
fortifications. A whaling boat 
and a small minelayer, which 
engaged the invading fleet, were 
sunk. Fort Iskarsborg, defending 
the narrow entrance to the inner 
fjord, opened fire and sank the 
Bliicher, which was carrying the 
nucleus of the German police and 
civil administration. 

The Nazi Invasion of 3940 
Early in the morning of April 9 
German airborne troops were 
landed at the Oslo airport at 
Fomebu, and quickly surrounded 
the capital. Meanwhile, the 
Norwegian cabinet had met, had 
rejected a German ultimatum to 
surrender, and had made arrange- 
ments to evacuate from the 
capital the royal family, the govt., 
and the civil administration. The 
storting was summoned, and met 
at Hamar, 100 m. N. of Oslo, the 
same afternoon, later moving on 
to Elverum to evade the pursuit 
of German forces. At these 
sessions full powers to carry on 
the fight, if necessary from 
abroad, were given to a new 
govt., still predominantly Labour 
in composition, but including 
representatives of the other politi- 
cal parties. In the capital Major 
Vidkun Quisling, leader of the 
tiny fascist National Union party, 
entered the radio station, and 
broadcast a statement that he had 
formed a govt, and had cancelled 
the mobilisation orders issued by 
the Norwegian general staff. 
Quisling’s broadcast created some 
confusion for a few days, but 
when it became known that 
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Haakon and the real govt, were 
continuing the fight, most Norwe- 
gians quickly rallied round their 
readers. On April 10 the German 
minister in Oslo presented to 
Haakon a demand that he should 
appoint Quisling as prime 
minister. The king indignantly 
refused, and nothing more was 
heard of Quishng until after the 
fighting in Norway was over. 

The Fighting in Norway 

Norwegian military resistance 
Jasted for 62 days, against hope- 
less odds. In the first day all 
the main ports — Oslo, Stavanger, 
Bergen, I^istiansand, Trondhjem. 
and Narvik — had been captured 
by German warships, in most cases 
after heroic but futile resistance 
by small Norwegian forces. Air- 
fields and military depots were 
seized by airborne troops. Except 
around Narvik, there was no 
organized front and resistance was 
mainly of a guerrilla character. 
The illies promised support, and 
British, Ereneh, and Polish troops 
were landed. The British forces 
suffered from lack of suitable 
equipment, and from the fact that 
the best ports were in German 
hands. An attempt to hold the 
line of the Gudbrandsdal, from 
Andalsnes to Lillehammer, failed, 
as did a move round the Trond- 
hjem fjord, via Namsos and 
Steinkjaer. Only in the far 
North were successes recorded. 
In two engagements, on April 10 
and 13, British naval forces sank 
all the nine German destroyers 
lying in the Ofoten fjord off 
Narvik. On May 26 Narvik itseff 
was recaptured after a combined 
assault by Norwegian, French, and 
Pohsh troops, aided by British 
warships. A few days later, how- 
ever, the Allies, owing to the 
menacing developments in France, 
decided to evacuate their forces 
from Norway, and the Norwegian 
forces themselves capitulated on 
June 9. Two days before, Haakon 
and the govt, left Tromso for the 
U.K., in the cruiser Devonshire, 
after issuing a proclamation stating 
that they intended to continue 
the fight from outside Norway’s 
frontiers, Norwegian losses in the 
two months’ campaign totalled 

2.000 men, over 20 smaU warships, 
and the whole of the small fleet 
of battle planes. The Germans 
lost more than 60,000 men, mostly 
drowned in troopships, and 21 
warships totalling more than 

50.000 tons. 

The exiled govt, established 
itself in London, remaining there 
until the end of the war. Through 
the Norwegian shipping and trade 


mission it organized the partici- 
pation of 4,000,000 tons of 
Norwegian merchant shipping in 
the Allied war effort. Forty per 
cent of the oil and a large part of 
the food and munitions brought to 
Great Britain during the period 
before the U.S.A. entered the war 
were carried in Norwegian vessels. 
A new Norwegian army, recruited 
from all over the world and from 
young men who made daring 
escapes from Norway, was trained 
in Scotland. British, and later 
U.S., vessels w’ere lent to create a 
new Norwegian navy which saw 
active service in convoy and 
patrol work. Norwegian airmen 
were trained in Canada, and 
gradually a new air force, consist- 
ing of two fighter squadrons and 
one seaplane squadron, was built 
up. Norwegian pilots, soldiers, and 
sailors also served in British units. 
The Norwegian govt, covered its 
own war expenses, chiefly through 
the earnings of the merchant fleet, 
which it requisitioned on April 22, 
1940. In May, 1942, a small 
Norwegian force reoccupied Spits- 
bergen (which had been evacuated 
by the Allies in Sept., 1941), and 
set up a meteorological station 
there. They were attacked by 
German naval and air forces, but 
were eventually relieved from the 
air. A small Norwegian force 
also maintained a meteorological 
station on Jan Mayen I., in the 
Arctic. From time to time Nor- 
wegian forces participated in 
daring raids on the Norwegian 
coast, including one on Lofoten Is., 
from which over 30(> Norwegian 
civilians were evacuated to Britain. 

The Quislmg Government 

These raids brought encourage- 
ment to the Norwegian home 
front, which was passively resist- 
ing the invaders and the “ quis- 
lings.” After the Norwegian cap- 
itulation in June, 1940, there was 
a period of confusion and despond- 
ency, rendered worse by the defeat 
of France and the threatening 
battle of Britain. The German 
Beichskommissar, Josef Terboven, 
used this period to press a few 
prominent Norwegians, including 
members of the storting^ to caU 
upon Haakon to abdicate, and the 
govt, in London to resign. The king 
and the govt, rejected the proposal 
as unworthy and unconstitutional, 
and Terboven, after a further 
period of fruitless negotiations 
with Norwegian political leaders, 
resolved thh situation in Nazi 
fashion by issuing a series of 
decrees. On Sept. 25, 1940, he 
declared the king and the exiled 
govt, deposed, dissolved all politi- 


cal parties except Quisling’s 
National Dnion, and appointed 
13 Norwegians, either members of 
Quisling’s party or pro-Germans, 
as actmg councillors of state. 
This sham govt., which could act 
only with the approval of Ter- 
boven’s own German administra- 
tion, remained in “ office ” until 
the German capitulation in May, 
1945. Despite repeated requests 
from Quislmg, however, the Ger- 
mans refused to sign a peace 
treaty with him. 

Resistance to the Tyranny 

The shock of the Terboven 
diktat of Sept. 25, 1940, brought 
home the meaning of Nazism to 
all Norwegians except the two p.c. 
or less who supported Quisling. 
From then on a ding-dong moral 
and pohtical struggle was waged, 
with all sections of Norwegian 
society playing their part in turn. 
First to act were the members of 
the supreme court who resigned 
in a body in Dec., in protest 
against the Reichskommissar’s in- 
terference with the independence 
of the Norwegian judiciary. In 
the same month the Norwegian 
sporting associations, with 300,000 
members, refused to agree to the 
introduction of the Fuhrerprinzip 
into their organizations, and start- 
ed a strike which lasted through- 
out the occupation. During the 
same whiter school strikes took 
place in Oslo, Bergen, and else- 
where after Quisling’s storm- 
troopers, known as the Hird, had 
broken into several schools and 
maltreated teachers and children 
for their opposition to the Nazi 
“new order.” In Feb., 1941, the 
seven bishops of Norway issued 
a pastoral letter roundly condemn- 
ing the lawlessness of the Hird 
and the arbitrary acts of the 
Quisling “ govt.” This was the 
beginning of a long struggle in the 
course of which the Norwegian 
church, despite the deposition and 
confinement of the bishops and 
many of the clergy, repeatedly 
denounced the Nazi regime and 
called upon all Christians to resist 
its encroachments on rehgious and 
civil liberty. 

On April 3, 1941, 22 Norwegian 
organizations combined to send a 
letter of protest to Terboven, 
concerning political interference 
with civil service appointments. 

On May 15 a further letter was 
signed by 43 organizations, includ- 
ing the powerful T.U.C. In 
June the T.U.C. took up the 
struggle for the independence of 
the unions, and after a temporary 
concession the ReichskoiTimissar 
struck hard on Sept. 10, declaring 
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a state of emergency in Oslo, 
executing two of the union 
leaders, arresting many others, 
and placing the unions m the 
hands of quisling ‘‘ commissars.’’ 
Despite this action, the Norwegian 
workers, led by the underground 
“ free trade union movement,” 
retained sufficient cohesion to 
defeat by mass opposition an 
attempt in Sept., 1942, to form a 
fascist “ national assembly.” The 
Norwegian teachers had their 
greatest trial in the same year, 
when they resigned in a body from 
the Nazi “ teachers’ front ” set 
up by the quislings in Feb., 1942. 
In March 1,300 of them were 
arrested, and of these 650 were 
transported, in an old cargo 
vessel, to forced labour at the 
Arctic port of Khkenes. They 
refused to give way, and the 
Germans were eventually corn- 
peUed to release them. 

Meanwhile an ' underground 
Home Front with a Home Army 

V 

was gradually built up under the 
president of the supreme court, 
Paal Berg. At great risk, illegal 
news bulletins were distributed, 
wireless contact was maintained 
with Great Britain, patriots were 
smuggled over the frontier mto 
Sweden, and in the later years of 
the war a special sabotage organ- 
ization was built up which did 
great damage to German military 
supplies and communications. A 
successful Allied raid on the 
heavy w^ater plant at Rjukan hi 
Feb., 1943, was carried out with 
the aid of this organization. 

On Oct. 25, 1944, Russian 

troops, pursuing the retreating 
Germans across Finland, entered 
the Norwegian port of Kirkenes, 
and advanced as far as the River 
Tana. Here they were held, and 
no more Norwegian territory was 
liberated until the surrender of 
German}^ on May 8, 1945. On the 
night of May 7 the Norwegian 
Home Army emerged and took 
charge of the streets and main 
public buildings in Oslo. Three 
days later a govt, delegation, 
headed by Crown Prince Olav, 
arrived in the capital, and the 
Home Front placed itself under 
its authority. On May 31 the 
Norwegian govt, returned, amidst 
great public rejoicing, and three 
weeks later a new coalition govt., 
including two Communists, was 
formed under the premiership of 
Einar Gerhardsen, a former Labour 
mayor of Oslo, who had spent 
three years in a German concentra- 
tion camp. 

In Oct., 1945, a general election 
gave the Labour party for the 





first time a clear major- 
ity, with 76 seats out 
of 150. Gerhardsen 
then formed a Labour 
administration to 
carry out a jjrogrammc 
of reconstruction under 
vigorous state direc- 
tion. Food, w'hich had 
been extremely short 
during the occupation, 
rapidly increased in 
quantitjq and within 
two years production 
and foreign trade 
indices w'ere nearly 
back to pre-war levels. 

Democratic i n s t i t u - 
tions, destroyed by 
the Nazis, were fully 
restored, the leading 
quislings were tried, 
and Quisling himself 
was executed, Oct. 24, 

1945. The former ioreign secretary 
of Norway, Trygve Lie, was 
secretary-general of the United 
Nations, 1946-53. 

Bibliography. The Constil.ulion 
of the Kingdom of Norwajy H. L. 
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Norwich, Norfolk. The City Hall in the Market 
Square; it was opened by King George VI In 
1938. The ancient guildhall is seen on tL right 

Val Doone 


apsidal chapels. Two old gateways 
lead to it, and near are the 
cloisteis, bishop s palace, deanery 
and other buildings connected with 
the foundation. Of the otter 
churches, tlie chief are S. Peter 


T> '1 X 1 IfArMr- T^T 1 -X — x-x .„xxv...x, uxn.. ill’e ^ retCT 

Braekstad. 190p Norway and its Mancroft, a large and noble buM 

Treasures, 1914, A. Wayfarer in c, U,,-. ^ tfume ouua- 

Norway, 1935, S. J. Beckett; The ’ , ^Ychael-at-Coslany, S. 

New Norway, O. B. Grindoy, 


1939 ; Hitler Attacks Norway, John s R.C. church is modem. 
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by the Royal Norwegian Govt., 

1944; Look to Norway, W. N. ^^^onastic church, has pro- 

Warbey, 1946. portions that make it a public hall 

Nor’-Wester. Warm dry fohn unusual magnificence. The 
wind \vhich blows over the Canter- guildhall was built in the 15th 
bury Plains, E. of the mts. of the S. century. The grammar school was 
Island of New Zealand. It is the ouce a chapel. Other buildings In- 
prevailing wind, which, having elude the shire hall, corn exchange, 
crossed the Southern Alps, to und a drill hall, and there are hos- 
whose W. slopes it brings a heavy pitnls, libraries, a technical college, 
rainfall, descends to the E. plains, und a training college. Of the 
and in so doing is warmed by eastle little more than the keep, 
compression. dungeons, and battlements remain ; 

Norwich. City, co. bor., and now used as a museum and art 
CO. town of Norfolk, England, also gallery housing the most compre- 
co. of itself. It stands on the Censiye collection in England of 

Wensum, near its paintings of the Norwich school 
^ junction with the f^orrow’s house is also a museum. 
Yare, and is 114 Maid’s Hoad Hotel is a pio- 
m. N.E. of Lon- turesquo old building. Bishop 
don. The city Endge of the 13th century is still 
and environs and the Strangers’ Hall dates 

are served by rly. from the 15th century. The char- 
and Eastern itable foundations include the old • 
KnrwiPh Coimties buHcs. Hospital of S. Giles. There is- a 

Its chief magis- theatre, and in 1921 a playhouse^ ; 
trate has been known since 1910 oear the site of one closed by ’ 
as the lord mayor. Cromwell, was opened by the Nor- ; 

The principal building is the wich players as the Maddermarket 
cathedral of Holy Trinity, begun in Theatre ; it is designed as were tfte^ 
Norman times, but not' completed theatres of (Shakespeare’s day, 
until about 1500. It displays first of its kind in the 20th oeni' d 
several styles of architecture; The industries of Noiwich in-G 
features are the long and splendid chide engineering works and thefh" 
nave, the lofty sjfire, and the tw’O making of boots and shoes, crap^';tC 
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beer, starch, mustard, etc. There 
is a trade along the river, and the 
city IS the business centre of a 
large district, remaining in a sense 
the^capital of E. Anglia. It is h.q 
of important insurance companies, 


and was formerly a centre of 
banking. It has a large cattle 
market, and is noted for canaries. 
The borough includes Carrow, 
where there was a Benedictine 
abbey in the Middle Ages, and 
Thorpe. Mousehold Heath, the 
subject of a famous painting by 
Crome, is public property. Nor- 
wich is remarkable as a centre of 
literature and art and for the 
eminent persons associated with it; 
they include Sir Thomas Browne, 
Borrow, and Crome ; Coke and 
Nelson, who received his early 
education here ; the Martineaus, 
the Gurneys, and Edith Cavell. It 
was raided from the air by the 
Germans on April 27 and 29, 1942. 

Norwich was founded by the 
Anglo-Saxon invaders of Britain, 
and in the 10th century or earlier 
was an important town. In 1094 
the E. Anglian bishopric was 
brought here from Thetford, and 
about the same time the castle was 
built. Attached to the cathedral 
was a monastery. The citizens, 
growing rich, bought various char- 
ters giving them liberties and privi- 
leges, and walls were built round 
the city. In the 14th century a 
staple for wool was fixed here, and 
Flemings settled. Made a county 
of itself in 1404, the city became, 


through the wool and worsted in- 
dustry, one of the richest in Eng- 
land. Separately represented in 
parliament since 129S, it now forms 
two bor. constituencies. The pop. 
at the census of 1951 was 121,226. 

Norwich. City of 
Connecticut, U.S.A., 
and co. seat of New 
London co. It stands 
on the Thames river, at 
the head of navigation, 
m. S.E. of Hart- 
ford, and is served by 
rlys. and by steamers 
plying to New York 
and other ports. Nor- 
wich was settled in 
1659, and received a 
city charter in 1784. 
Pop. (1950) 23,429. 

Norwich, Sie 
Alfre d Duff Cooper, 
1st Viscoui^T (1890- 
1954). British diplo- 
matist. Nephew of the 
1st duke of Fife, he 
went to Eton and New 
College, Oxford. Con- 
servative M.P. for 
Oldham, 1924-29, he 
represented St. 
George’s, Westminster, 
1931-45. He acted as 
secretary for War, 
1935-37, as first lord 
of the Admiralty, 
1937-38, resigning through dis- 
agreement with the pohcy that 
led to the Munich agreement 
(g.u. ). He was minister of Informa- 
tion, 1940-41, 
chancellor of 
the duchy of 
Lancaster, 

1941-43, and, 
having repre- 
sented the 
British gov- 
ernment with 
the French 
committee of 
national lib- 
eration, was ambassador to 

France, 1944-47. K.C.M.G. 1948, 
he was in 1952 created Viscount 
Norwich. A wwiter of distinc- 
tion, he pub. Talleyrand, 1932; 
Haig (2 vols.), 1935-36; Operation 
Heartbreak (a novel), 1950 ; Old 
Men Forget (autobiography), 1953. 
He married, 1919, Lady Diana 
Manners, third daughter of the 8th 
duke of Rutland ; she pubhshed 
memoirs in 1958. Lord Norwich 
died at sea Jan. 1, 1954. 

Norwich Terrier. Breed of 
small dog developed by Frank 
Jones of Norwich from various 
breeds of small rough terrier. It is 
hardy and low to ground ; the 
skull is wide with a foxy muzzle ; 



Norwich. Cathedral of Holy Trinity, from the 
south-east. Parts date from Norman times 

Frith 




Norwich tenier 


the ears may 
be erect or 
dropped ; 
the neck is 
short and 


strong, the 
body short 
and com- 
pact, the 
legs short 
and sturdy, 
the coat is hard, straight, and wry, 
longer on neck and shoulders than 
elsewhere. This breed is not trim- 
med for the show ring. Colours : 
red, including wheaten red ; black 
and tan ; brindle. White patches 
are undesirable. Ideal weight, 
1 1-12 lb. ; ideal height 10 ins. at 
the withers. 

Norwood. Residential dist. of 
London, England, in S. Lambeth. 
At West Norwood is the S. Metro- 
politan cemetery of about 40 acres, 
founded in 1846. To the W. of it is 
the Jews’ hospital, built 1863 ; it 
was founded at Mile End in 1806. 
Near Norwood Park. 33 acres, is 
the R.C. convent of Our Lady, 
with orphanage, founded in 1848. 
The royal normal college and 
academy of music for the blind 

tj 

was established at Upper Norwood 
in 1874. In the 17th century Nor- 
wood was covered by an oak wood. 

Norwood, Feederick Wil- 
liam (1875-1958). British pastor. 
Born at Melbourne and educated 
at Ormond College there, he became 
in turn pastor of the Congregational 
churches at Brunswick, Victoria, 
and North Adelaide, South Austra- 
lia, Minister of the City Temple, 
High Holhom, London, 1919-36, 
he then became an evangelist under 
the auspices of the National Free 
Church Council. He was a min- 
ister at Vancouver, Canada, 1939- 
43. at Montreal, 1943-47. He died 
it Hamilton, Ont., Feb, 14, 1958. 


Nose. Organ of the sense of 
smell, also us^ in respiration. In 
human beings it forms a pro- 
minence, variable in size, situated 
in the middle line of the face. It 
ends below in the nostrils, en- 
trances to the two nasal cavities 
between the base of the skuU and 
the roof of the mouth. 

The roof, sides, and floor of the 
cavities are formed of certain 
bones of the skull. The roof is com- 
posed of a bone perforated like a 
sieve to afford passage to the nerve 
of smell. The sides are each cov- 
ered by three highly vascular bod- 
ies (the turbinals) which moisten 
and warm the air passing through. 
When swollen, these bodies give 
rise to a stuffiness of the nose ex- 
perienced by everyone suffering 
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from a cold in the head. Several 
cavities are present in the bones 
adjoining the sides of the nose, and 


Fronln! si^u% 

Hiatus 
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Nose. Sectional diagram showing 
lateral wall and principal parts of 
the organ 


open into it by small holes. These 
holes may become blocked by 
catarrh or infection, and severe 
headache can resnlt. The pain is 
caused not by pressure resulting 
from blockage, hut by the negative 
pressure caused by the absorption 
of the air normally present in the 
cavities, the sinuses, no more being 
able to enter. The condition is re- 
lieved by sprays and inhalations 
which shrink the mucous mem- 
brane. The floor runs straight 
back from the nostrils to the naso- 
pharjmx, parallel with the roof of 
the mouth. The two cavities are 
separated from one another by the 
septum, which is principally com- 
posed of cartilage. 

The point of the nose is com- 
posed of cartilage covered by skin 
externally, and jointed to the bony 
framework of the rest of the nose, 
giving softness and mobility to the 
point. The nerve of smell breaks 
up into many branches, winch end 
in the upper parts of the septum 
and sides of the nose. This region 
is therefore termed the olfactory 
region, or the part of the nose used 
for smelling. Often after acute 
diseases, especially influenza, this 
area may cease to function. The 
rest of the nose is supplied by 
nerves of common sensibility and 
is used for breathing. It is there- 
fore termed the respiratory region 
of the nose. 

The sense of smell varies much in 
different individuals, and in differ- 
ent animals. It is highly developed 
in herbivora and carnivora, the 
dog, for example, depending on 
the sense of smell almost as much 
^ on sight. Taste and smell are 
intimately connected. Digestion is 
greatly assisted by the agreeable 
stimulation of both senses. 

To avoid irritation of the throat 
and lungs all the air should be 
drawn through the nose in order 


that it may be warmed and 
moistened and rendered harm- 
less to these important organs. 

Adenoids ; Anatomy ; Head ; 
Man ; Smell. 

Nosean or hiosr.LiTE. Member 


at the entrance to the Bay of Tas- 
sandava. It is mountainous ‘and 
volcanic. Its chief town, Helb 
ville, named after Governor Hell' 
who took possession of the island 
^ 1841, has an excellent harbour 

of the feidspathoid group of The neighbouring islands are Nossi- 

minerals, composed of sodium Mitsiou, Nossi-Comba, Nossi-Sak" 
aluminium silicate with calcium atra, and Nossi-Falv. Area rf 
sulphate, ^(NaoO. AI2O3. ^SiOg). Nossi-Bc, 130 sq. m. ^ 

2CaS04. It occurs as greyish or Nostalgia (Gr. nosioe, return' 
brownish cubic crystals ami grains algos, grief). Homesickness and a 
in certain igneous rocks, mostly of common symptom of regression 
volcanic origin, that are low in (g.r.). In periods of strain, when 
silica, and rich in alkali. adjustment to adult life or' a new 

Nose-ornament. Object worn environment is painful and diffi. 
in or on the nose, usually by cult, a longing is felt to return to a 
passing it or a subsidiary ring or phase in which the individual was 
hook through a perforation. Made sheltered and happen In bad cases 
of bone, shell, feather, quill, tooth, the desire will be for a return to 
wood, pearl, or metal, sometimes a childish state when everythina 
engraved or jewelled. It IS amuletic was provided and there was no 
or decorative. need to face responsibilities. This 

Nose-pins, especially character- feeling precludes anv real attempt 
istic of Melanesia and Australia, to cope with life. It is sometimes 
are usually passed through the found to be an early symptom of 


septum, the rite of piercing being 
sometimes completed by drawing 
a live snake through the perfora- 
tion. Corpses 
with unpierced 
noses have the 
rite performed 
upon them, 
to avoid dis- 
comfort to the 
ghost in the 
afterworld. 

Metal nose- 
rings, w'hich 
may have ante- 
dated earrings in W. Asia, were 
adopted by the Hebrew people. 
Many O.T. references to rings con- 
cern nose- ornaments, as in Gen. 24. 
They were removed on the Sab bath. 
The khizam, w'orn by women in 
Cairo and among some Beduin 
tribes, is usually of brass, with red 
or blue glass beads. The practice 
is found in Africa from Nyasaland 
to the Gambia: the Yorubaland 
Egba insert coral plugs in the left 
nostril. Nose-rings became especi- 
ally developed in India, among both 
Hindu and Mahomedan women. 
Tattooing of the nose also occurs. 

Nosology (Gr. nosos, disease ; 
logos, science). A science which 
deals with the classification and 
nomenclature of diseases. No 
general system has been agreed 
upon by doctors for this classi- 
fication, but Nomenclature of 
Diseases of the Royal College of 
Physicians, a compilation origi- 
naliy due to Dr. William Farr in 
1837, has been adopted with 
amendments by various countries. 

Nossi-B6 OR Nossy- B6. Island 
off the^ W. coa.st of Madagascar. 
Belonging to France, it is situated 


melancholia (q.v.). 

Nostoc. Mucilaginous plants of 
the family Nostocaceae, of the 



Nose-ornament. Examples worn by diftereni groups 01 
mankind. Lett to right : Sudanese negress ,* Tamil girl • 
Papuan wearing tusks ot a wild boar ’ 

division Protophyta, or simplest 
plants. They are exceedingly fine 
filaments, consisting of a large 
number of minute cells attached in 
a single series, which under the 
microscope presents the appear- 
ance of a necklace of pearls or 
beads. One or more of these fila- 
ments, coiled or twisted, are en- 
closed in hyaline jelly, and these 
masses, varying from 0-2 mm. to an 
inch in diam., float on hog-pools, 
appear on gravel paths, damp soil, 
or on rotting timber. They are 
often tinted green, violet, or blue. 
Sometimes they inhabit the cells of 
higher plants. N. ediile is utilised 
by the ( -hinese as a soup ingredient. 
N, comMune, the common species, 
Is in some districts known as 
falling stars. 

Nostradamus (1503-66). 
A French astrologer. Michel de 
Notredame was bom of Jewish 
parents at St. Rdmy, Provence, 
Dec. 13, 1503. After studying 
philosophy at Avignon, he became 
a doctor at Montpellier, and in 1544 
established himself at Salon near 
Aix. He gdined a reputation for 
cures during the plague which 
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ravaged the country, and in 1555 
published at Lyons a book of 
prophecies (in rhymed quatrains) 
known as Centuries. In these he 
forecast the death of Henry II in 
a tournament and events of French 
history up to the Revolution. He 
became physician to Charles IX, 
and died July 2, 1566. 

Nosu, Aboriginal people in S.W. 
China. Occupying the mountain 
region where Yunnan, Szechwan, 
and Kweichow meet, they represent 
a stock of Tibetan origin and primi- 
tive culture, who spread E. into 
the plains, driving before them the 
earlier Yao. They resisted the 
Manchu domination until early in 
the ISth century, when they were 
tlirust back into the uplands above 
the 6,000 ft. level. They maintain 
feudal institutions and animistic 
practices. 

Notables. Prominent person- 
ages formerly convoked in extra- 
ordinary council by kings of 
France. Dating from the 14th 
century, the council was called in 
times of national emergency, but 
had no powers, being purely con- 
sultative. The two most famous 
occasions of its being called were in 
1787, when Louis XVI appealed to 
the notables for advice on the in- 
creasing difficulties of the mon- 
archy, and was advised to convoke 
the states -general ; and in 1788, 
when they were summoned to give 
advice on the representation of the 
Third Estate, and by their re- 
actionary attitude deepened the 
pubhc discontent and hastened the 
Revolution. See French Revolu- 
tion ; States-General. 

Notary (Lat. nota, note). In 
England, originally an officer in 
the ecclesiastical courts. Notaries 
are stiU admitted by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury through his 
representatives, but their duties 
are mainly secular. They serve an 
apprenticeship and pass an exam- 
ination, and, in London, must 
belong to the Scriveners’ Company. 
A notary attests or certifies docu- 
ments, mainly in connexion with a 
failure to meet biUs of exchange. 
There is a society of public 
notaries. In England a notary is 
usually a solicitor ; in Scotland 
he must be a solicitor. Among the 
Romans the notary originally was 
a slave or freedman employed as a 
shorthand reporter of proceedings 
in the senate and law courts. 

Notation. Musical term, mean- 
ing the use of signs to represent 
musical sounds. Its evolution has 
been slow, and no system is per- 
fect for all purposes. Three chief 
methods have been employed : 
(1) representing scale relations, as 


in the phonetic systems of the 
Hindus and Chinese, the old Greek 
systems, the modern Paris-Galin- 
Chev4 figure notation, and the 
Tonic Sol-fa notation ; (2) re- 
presenting the fingering of certain 
instruments, known as tablature ; 
(3) representing fixed pitch, as in 
the ordinary staff notation of 
modern W. Europe. Each of these 
methods of showing pitch is aided 
by time symbols of various kinds. 
/See Musical Terms ; Pitch; Stave; 
Tablature ; Time ; Tonic Sol-fa. 

Notation. Any system of sym- 
bols for representing mathematical 
entities and operations : e.g. deci- 
mal notation. 

Notes and Queries. 

London weekly paper 
established Nov. 3, 

1849, by W. J. Thoms, 
to form a medium for 
the exchange of know- 
ledge between literary 
men and others. A 
monthly journal during 
the First Great War, it 
reverted to its weekly 
form in 1920, but be- 
came a fortnightly in 
July, 1942. It was pur- 
chased by The Times in 
1920, and taken over 
by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press in 1939. 

Notice. In English law, a term 
in frequent use, usually meaning 
knowledge of a fact. Sometimes, 
however, it merely means know- 
ledge of some other fact, which 
ought to induce a careful and pru- 
dent man to make inquiry, from 
which inquiry he would probably 
have discovered the fact in ques- 
tion. In equity, a purchaser for 
value without notice of any defect 
in his vendor’s title is always in a 
strong position. Thus if A has 
borrowed money from X on the 
deposit of his title deeds, and A, 
afterwards obtaining the deeds 
somehow from the lender, takes 
them and sells the property to B, 
as being unencumbered, B takes 
the property free from the charge. 
But if there was some fact or 
circumstance which ought to have 
put B on inquiry, and he did not 
choose to inquire, he may have 
to hold the property subject to 
X’s loan. At common law, if the 
holder of a bill of exchange takes 
it with notice of any fraud in its 
inception or transfer, he will have 
no better title to it than his 
transferor had. 

Notification. For notification 
of diseases, including list of notifi- 
able diseases, see Disease. 

Noto. Town of SicUy, in the 
prov. of Syracuse. It stands 2 m. 


from the Mediterranean and 21 m. 
by rly. S.W. of Syracuse. It has 
some handsome palaces and an 
archaeological museum. There are 
prehistoric tombs, Greek ceme- 
teries, and Christian catacombs. 
Trade is carried on in corn, oil, and 
wine. The present town was built 
in 1703, ten years after the de- 
struction by earthquake of the 
medieval city, which occupied the 
site of Netum, a Sikel city 5 m. to 
the N. Pop. 32,000. 

Notochord (Gr. notos, back ; 
chorde, cord). In embryology, a 
cellular, cartilage-like rod, which 
appears in the embryo of verte- 
brates and forms the basis of the 
vertebral column. Ex- 
cept in the lowest forms 
of vertebrates it disap- 
pears after the embryo 
stage, and is replaced 
by the vertebral column . 
See Vertebrates. 

Notomis. Very rare 
New Zealand bird. It 
belongs to the Ralli- 
formes. The best 
known species has 
greenish plumage on 
the back, with head, 
neck, and under parts 
purple. Its wings are 
rudimentary and it 
cannot fly, but runs 
fast. Living specimens were caught 
in 1849, 1851, 1879, and 1898. Then 
in 1948 tliree were seen and two 
captured, examined, photographed, 
and released, near lake Te Anau. 
Later that year an expedition to 
the area filmed 20 breeding pairs. 

Not Proven. A verdict which 
may be given in a criminal trial 
in Scotland. It has legally the 
same effect as a verdict of not 
guilty. A famous verdict of not 
proven was that given at the trial 
of Madeleine Smith in Edinburgh 
in 1857 for the murder of her 
lover L’Angelier. 

No Treating Order. Drink re- 
striction in Great Britain during 
1915-19. It was introduced to 
prevent excessive drinking in 
munition areas and by soldiers on 
leave, and forbade the purchase in 
licensed premises or clubs of an 
alcoholic drink for another person. 
Infringement of the order was 
punishable by a fine. 

Notre Daine (Fr,, Our Lady). 
In French ecclesiology, name for 
the Virgin Mary. Numerous 
churches are thus dedicated, in 
Paris and elsewhere, notably the 
cathedral. Note Dame de Paris. 
Situated in the lie de la Cit6, this 
cathedral stands on the site of a 
7th century church of S. [fitienne 
and of a church of Notre Dame re- 





Notorms. Very rare 
bird of New Zealand 
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built in the 9th century. Begun in 
1163, and completed early in the 
14th century, the existing buildhig 
was converted into a Temple of 
Reason, 1793-94. 

The building was reopened in 
1795 for divine worship, handed 
over to the R.C. Church in ISOd, 
restored in 1845, and damaged by 
the Communards in 1 871. A magni- 
Qcent example of decorated Gothic 
architecture, its length is 390 ft. 
Two towers have quaint gargoyles 
on their balustrades and are 226 ft. 
high. The line sculptured facade 
was completed in 1240. The aisles 
are prolonged round the choir, 
there are 37 chapels, and beautiful 
old glass in the rose windows of 
the transepts, between which rises 
the 315-ft. spire. See Apse ; Paris. 

Notre Dame Bay. Arm of the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the IC. coast of 
Newfoundland. It lies between 
Cape St. John and Fogo Island, a 
distance of 45 m. ; the E. end 
contains an extensive archipelago 
in the Bay of Exploits. 

Notre Dame de Paris. Ro- 
mance of medieval Paris by 
Victor Hugo, first published in 
1831. Full of character, exciting 
incident, and vivid action, it ranks 
as one of its author’s masterpieces 
of fiction. Quasimodo, the hunch- 
back of Notre Dame, and Esmer- 
alda, the gipsy girl with her goat, 
Djali, are numbered among the 
familiar figures of fiction. 

Nottingham. City, co. bor., 
market town, and the co. town of 
Nottinghamshire, England ; also 
CO. of itself. It stands on the N. or 
left bank of the Trent, 123 m. 
N.N.W. of London, and is served 
by rlys. and canals. Its area, 


since the extension of the boun- 
daries in 1932, is 16,166 acres. It 
was made a city 1897 ; m 192S its 
cdiief magistrate became a lord 

m a V o r. Pop. 
(1951) 306,008. 

The town prob- 
a b 1 y originated 
in an Anglo- 
Saxon settle- 
ment. It was 
later a D a n i s li 
burgh. It was 
soon recovered 
and Edward the 
have walled the 



Nottingham arms 


from the Danes, 

Elder is said to 
town, built a bridge across the river, 
and erected a mint. A castle was 
built on a rock overlooking the 
Trent by a follower of William I 
soon after the Norman Conquest. 

In the Middle Ages Nottingham 
was an important borough and 
its castle a regular royal residence. 
It received charters making it a 
corporate town and bestowing 
privileges upon its citizens ; in 
1449 it was made a county of itself, 
and at one time comprised two 
boroughs, one French and the 
other English, each with its own 
law's and cu.stoms. Here Isabella, 
queen of Edward II, was captured 
with her lover, Roger Mortimer. 
In 1642 Charles I set up the royal 
standard on a spot still kno\vn 
as Standard Hill, and the castle 
w'as held by Colonel Hutchinson 
throughout the Civil War. 

The city’s modern history is 
mainly that of its growth inro 
a great manufacturing centre, 
although the Reform riots of 1831, 
when the ca.stle was destroyed, 
must not be forgotten. Industrial 
de^'elopmcnt began early and the 



town soon had ironworks and 
foundries, from which issued the 
bell, Great Tom, afterwards hunc 
in Lincoln cathedral. Nottingham 
became a seat of the stockine 
trade in the 18th century. ^ 
Lace making, for which Nottina 
ham is famous, is ihe direct 
natural descendant of the older 
stocking making trade, as the 
first lace was made here on a 
stocking frame in 1760. The lace 
IS made in factories in the adjoin- 
ing districts as well as in the 
city itself, being finished in the 
warehouses of the city. Connected 
witli this industry arc bleachine 
and dyeing establishments, and 
there arc works for the manu- 
facture of lace machines. An off- 
shoot of the lace trade is the 
making of blouses, aprons, under- 
wear, ^ f'tc,, and veilings and 
embroideries and men’s and boys’ 
clothing are made. Hosiery also 
employs many. There are engin- 
eering works, the output of cycles 
being great, large tanneries and 
tobacco factories, while soap and 
drugs are other products. Other 
industries are brewing and malt- 
ing, cotton spinning, boxmaking, 
brickmaking, and colour printing. 
There is a transit trade along the 
river, and the city has cattle 
markets. Goose Fair, held annual- 
ly in Oct., is an ancient institutiom 

The immense former market 
place in the centre of the city has 
been laid out as a magnificent 
square with a processional way 
leading to the fine council house. 
There is a new, spacious cattle mar- 
ket. The chief church is S. Mary’s, 
a fine Perpendicular structure of 
the 15th century ; S. Peter and S. 
Nicholas are old foundations. 

The castle, which was rebuilt in 
1875 and bought by the corpora- 
tion in 1952, became an art gallery. 
The Albert and Mechanics’ Halls 
are large public buildings. The 
city contains numerous open 
spaces, including the Forest and 
the Arboretum. On Bulwell 
Forest and in Bulwell Hall Park 
are municipal golf courses. Trent 
Bridge is famous as a cricket centre. 

The city is governed by a lord 
mayor, sheriff, and council of 
aldermen and councillors. It has 
a recorder, who holds here courts 
of quarter sessions, and it is an 
assize town. With the urb. dists. 
of Hucknall and W. Bridgford, the 
bor. forms four bor. constituencies. 

The University of Notting- 
ham. This seat of learning, which 
originated as a university college 
in 1881, was the first in England 
established by municipal action. 
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In 1928 Sir Jesse Boot (1850-193B 
created Baron Trent) provided fine 
new buildings for the college wdiich 
by royal charter was granted uni- 
versity status in 1948, the 2nd 
Lord Trent (1889-1956) being 
appointed the first chancellor. The 
university, with more than 2,000 
students, has faculties of arts, pure 
and applied science, agriculture 
and horticulture. 

Nottingham, Charles Howard, 
Earl op ( 1 536-1624). Enghsh sail- 
or. The eldest son of Lord Howard 

of Effingham, 
lord high ad- 
miral of Eng- 
land, and first 
cousin to Anne 
B o 1 ey n , he 
served at sea 
as a youth, 
and after 
Elizabeth’s 
accession occu- 



Charles Howard, 
Earl of Nottingham 

After C. Janssen 


After c, Janssen picd several 

court appoint- 
ments before he became lord high 
admiral in 1585. A gaUant and 
able sailor, he was in command 
when the Armada {q.v.) appeared 
and was largely responsible for its 
defeat. In 1596 he and Essex 
sailed to Cadiz and sacked the 
town, and on his return he was 
created earl of Nottingham. In 
1599 he was given command of 
all the sea and land forces. He 
died at Croydon, Dec. 14, 1624. 
and was buried at Reigate. 

Nottingham, Heheage Finch, 
1st Earl of (1621-82). English 
politician. Born Dec. 28, 1621, the 
son of Sir Hen- 
eage Finch, 

Speaker of the 
house of com- 
mons, he was 
educated at 
Westminster 
and Christ 
Church, 0 x- 
ford,and called 
to the bar in 
1645. Entering 
parliament in 

1660, he w'as made solicitor- 



1660, he w'as made solicitor- 
general, and in 1674 lord chancellor 
and a baron. Created an earl in 

1681, he died 
Dec. 18, 1682. 

No tting- 
haan, Daniel 
Finch, 2nd 
Earl of (1647 
-1730). Eng- 
lish politician. 
Son of Hen- 
eage Finch, 
„ earl of Not- 

English politician tmgham. He 

After Kneiier early entered 
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Nottinghamshire. Map of this industrial and agricultural inland county 

of the north midlands of England 



public life, became a privy coun- 
cillor and a lord of the admiralty, 
and was one of James IPs warm- 
est supporters until alienated by 
that monarch’s ecclesiastical policy. 
He took no part in bringing about 
the Revolution, but in 1690 was 
one of the council chosen to assist 
Queen Mary during the king’s 
absence in Ireland. At George I’s 
accession Nottingham was made 
president of the council, but he 
lost favour in 1716. He died 
Jan. 1, 1730. 

Nottinghamshire. County of 
England. WhoUy inland, its area 
is 844 sq. m. It is m the main a 
level region, much of it being the 
valley of the Trent, but there are 
wolds in the S. and some hills in 
the W. The chief river is the 
Trent ; others are its tributaries, 
the Idle and the Erewash, which 


latter separates the county from 
Derbyshire. 

Notts may be divided roughly 
into a coalmining and industrial 
area in the W., an agricultural 

one in the E. 
Barley and 
oats are 
grown; sheep 
cattle 
reared. 

<1 Coalmining 
t>egan in the 
Middle Ages; 

lace making 
Nottinghamshire arms tradition- 
al, and hosiery making was intro- 
duced in the 16th century ; also 
there are engineering works, bicycle 
and tobacco factories, etc. Main 
line rlys. to the N. pass through 
the CO. In it are the remains 
of Sherwood Forest including the 
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district known as the Dukeries 
{q.v.). Other places of interest are 
Cressw^ell Crags, w^here traces of 
primitive man have been found, 
and the fine houses of Welbeck, 
Thoresby, Clumber, Newstead, 
and Woilaton. There are remains 
of monasteries at Newstead, Thui'- 
garton, and elsewhere. Notting- 
ham is the county town ; other 
boroughs are Mansfield, Newark, 
Retford, and Worksop. Thecounty 
forms six county and four borough 
constituencies. Notts is mainly in 
the diocese of Southwell. Before 
the Norman Conquest it was part 
of Mercia. It passed under the con- 
trol of the Danes, and there are 
traces of Danish settlements. Pop. 
(1951) 841,211. 

Literary Associations. The 
most prominent figure is Byron, 
who passed much of his earl}?’ life 
at Southwell and Newstead, and is 
buried at Hucknall Torkard. Other 
poets of the county are H. K. White 
and P. J. Bailey, both born at 
Nottingham. D. H. Lawrence was 
bom at Eastwood. Thomas Cran- 
mer came from Aslockton, and 
* Erasmus Darwin from Elston Hall. 
In the literature of legend the 
county has Gotham (g.v.), and 
Sherwood Eorest, background to 
tales of Robin Hood, and also to 
the ballad of The King and the 
Miller of Mansfield. 

Nottinghamshire and Derby- 
shire Regiment, The. Official 
name of the British regiment better 
known as The Sherwood Foresters 
(g.v.). 

Netting Hill. London district. 
Part of the bor. of Kensington, it 
is N. of Holland Park, with Bays- 
water to E. and Shepherds Bush 
to W. At Netting Hill Gate was an 
old turnpike, removed in 1864 ; 
near the Met. rly. station is the 
Coronet Theatre, built 1898, later 
a cinema. On the rising ground of 
Ladbroke Grove, known in 1820 as 
Netting HiU Farm, is S. John’s 
■church, 1842-45, The farm was 
succeeded, 1837-41, by a race- 
course, recalled by the name of 
Hippodrome Place. The district, 
built over 1828-48, was named 
from the manor of Knotting or 
Nutting Barnes, owned by John de 
Vere, earl of Oxford in the time of 
Edward IV. 

Noumea. Capital of the French 
island of New Caledonia. Situated 
on a bay in the extreme S., it 
in smelting and treatment 
of nickel ore. The College La 
Perouae is one of the principal 
educational institutions in the 
Pacific. Noumea is connected with 
Sydney, N.S.W., by monthly 


steamer service. In the Second 
Great War, New Caledonia having 
declared for Gen. de Gaulle, 
British and LT.S. aircraft carriers 
were based on Noumea during 
operations against Japanese-held 
islands. Pop. 10,466. 

Noumenon (Gr. nooumenon, 
anything thought). Object of pure 
thought, opposed to phenomenon, 
the object of sensation. Kant 
further distinguishes the object 
known by the mind from the nou- 
menon, which can be conceived but 
not known. The object is relative 
to intelligence generally ; the nou- 
menon is relative to nothing — it is 
the thing-in-itself, not the thing as 
we see it. Pron, No-oomenon. 

Noun (Lat. nomen, name). In 
grammar, a word denoting a person 
or thing (noun substantive), or a 
quality (noun adjective). The 
term substantive {substantiviis, 
self- existent) is due to the gram- 
marians of the Middle Ages. Nouns 
substantive may be divided into 
abstract, expressing an attribute 
of a person or thing (virtue, 
beaufcy) ; concrete, designating 
real persons or things, to which 
such attributes belong ; concrete 
nouns being further divided into 
proper, distinguishing any par- 
ticular living being or inanimate 
object from others of the same 
kind (Henry, London) ; common, 
embracing all persons or things 
belonging to the same class (man, 
dog, house) ; collective, designat- 
ing a collection of persons or things 
regarded as forming a whole (army, 
multitude, heap) ; partitive, indi- 
cating a part, variable in amount, 
oi a collective whole. 

Nouveau Quebec'^ Crat£:ke de. 
Nee Chubb Crater. 

Nova (fern, of Lat. novus, new). 
A temporary star noticed when a 
previously faint star blazes up 
in two or three days to a bright- 
ness usually betw^een 10,000 and 
1,000,000 times its value before the 
outburst. Since the star has 
usually been below -visibility to 
the naked eye, it suddenly appears 
to the observer as a “ new ” star, 
hence the name. Its decline from 
maximum brightness is not so 
rapid as its rise, but within a few 
weeks the average nova has faded 
to about one hundredth of its 
maximum light and is probably 
again invisible to the unaided eye. 

A year or tw^o afterwards the star 
has returned to insignificance. 

The brightest recorded novae 
are Nova Cassiopeiae, discovered 
by Tycho Brahe in 1572, which 
became brighter even than Venus 
and wa^ visible in broad daylight ; 
Nova Ophiuchi, discovered by 


Kepler in 1604, which reached 
Jupiter’s brightness; and Nova 
Aquilae, 1918, which exceeded in 
brightness aU stars except Sirius 
Nova Herculis in 1934 reached the 
first magnitude, and Nova Puppis 
in 1942 was as bright. Nearly 100 
novae have been discovered since 
1900, but most were invisible to 
the naked eye. 

Novae generally appear in ot 
near the Milk-y Way. This indi- 
cates that they are members of the 
galactic system which are so bright 
intrinsically that they can he s^n 
at great d istances. Study of novae 
appearing in other galaxies (e.a. 
the Andromeda nebula) suggests 
that they equal the brightest 
ordinary stars. 

Some idea of the physical pro- 
cesses occurring during'' nova out- 
bursts can be obtained from their 
spectra, which show at successive 
stages different features rarely 
matched by ordina^ry stars. The 
occurrence first of absorption lines 
and later of emission lines dis- 
placed {see Doppler’s Principle) by 
amounts corresponding to veloci- 
ties of approach of thousands of 
miles per second suggests that the 
outer envelope of the star is blown 
off by some catastrophic explosion 
as a succession of gaseous shells. 
Nebulous envelopes have been 
seen telescopically around some 
novae after the outburst. These 
rapidly attenuate as they expand, 
and give rise to a nebular spectrum 
(see Nebulium) typical of gases at 
low pressure illuminated by a 
central star at very high tempera- 
ture. After months or years the 
gaseous envelope becomes too thin 
to radiate and the central star giv- 
ing an ordinary stellar spectnim re- 
mains. A. Hunter, Ph.D., P.R.A.S 

Novaculite (Lat. novacula, 
razor). In geology, name given to 
a fine-grained rock consisting of 
small quartz particles. Several 
varieties are used as hones. 

Novaia Zemlia or Novaya 
Zemlya. Archipelago of the Arc- 
tic Ocean, belonging to the U.S.S.R. 

It stretches N.N.E. between Bar- 
ents Sea on the W. and Kara Sea 
on the E., and is separated from 
Waigats or Vaigach Island by 
Burroughs Strait. It is composed 
mainly of two large islands, divided 
by the Matochkin Shar or Matthew 
Strait ; that to the S. is called 
Goose Land (q.v.), while the N. 
island is divided into Barents Land 
in the N., Lutkes Land in the 
centre, and Matthews Land in the 
S. Several small islands, mainly 
off the E. coast, combine to make 
the archipelago. The total land 
area is est. at 35,160 sq. m. 
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Novalis. Pseudonym of Fried- 
rich Ludwig vonHardenberg (1772- 
1801), German waiter. He was 
bom May 2, 1772, at Wiederstedt, 
Prussia, and studied philosophy at 
Jena and law at Leipzig and 
Wittenberg, where he graduated 
in 1794. He fell in love with the 
beautiful Sophie von Kuhn, whose 
death in 1797, at the age of 15, 
proved a great blow to him. In 
1800 he was at Freiburg, stud3ring 
mineralogy, when pulmonary con- 
sumption declared itself, and he 
died at Weissenfels, March 25, 
1801. 

His Hymns to the Night, 1800, 
written after he lost his betrothed, 
breathe a lofty spirituality. Apart 
from romantic philosophical frag- 
ments and those hymns, his chief 
work is a great unfinished romance, 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen, in which 
the symbohsm of the pursuit of 
the blue flower by the hero is an 
interesting precursor of Maeter- 
linck’s Blue Bird. His w'orks were 
edited by L. Tieck and F. Schlegel, 
1802, and his correspondence 
w'as pubhshed in 1880, Consult 
Miscellaneous Essays, T. Carlyle, 
vol. 2, 1829, 

Novara. Frontier prov. of Italy, 
in Piedmont. It is bounded N. by 
Swdtzerland, W. by Vercelli prov., 
S. and E. by Lombardy. Area 
2,548 sq. m. Pop. (1951) 421,818. 

Novara. City of Italy, capital 
of the prov. of Novara. Situated 
on an eminence between the rivers 
Terdoppio and Agogna, it is a 
junction 31 m. by rly. W. of Milan. 
Among its many handsome edifices 
are the Romanesque cathedral, 
dating from the 4th century, with 
a 10th-century baptistery and old 
frescoes ; the church of San Gau- 
denzio, founded in the 5th century 
and rebuilt in 1670 ; an ancient 
citadel, now used as a prison ; and 
a museum with Roman antiquities. 
Rectangular streets recall the 
Roman occupation of Novara. Its 
old fortifications have been re- 
placed by boulevards. The chief 
industry is the manufacture of 
textiles. Pop. (1951) 72,350. 


Novara, Battle of. Austrian 
victory over the Piedmontese, 
March 23, 1849. The armistice 
which followed the Austrian vic- 
tory of Custozza, 1848, was suc- 
ceeded by protracted and futile 
negotiations between England, 
France, Austria, and Piedmont. 
Wearied of a state of affairs in 


lakes in Cape Breton. Many small 
islands lie off the coast. 

Halifax is the capital, the chief 
port, and the largest city. Sydney, 
on Cape Breton, a mining centre, 
is the next in size, and third 
comes Glace Bay. The affairs of 
Nova Scotia are managed by a 
ministry responsible to the house 
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Nova Scotia. Map of this Canadian maritime province. Halifax is the winter 

port of entry from the Atlantic 



Novara, Italy. Dome of S. Gaudenzio, 
part of the cathedral, right 


which the only certainty was the 
daily strengthening of Austria, 
Charles Albert of Piedmont de- 
nounced the armistice, March 12, 
1849, whereupon Radetzky made a 
rapid march and attacked him at 
Novara. Charles Albert’s defeat 
was so overwhelming that he 
abdicated in favour of his son, 
Victor Emmanuel II. 

Nova Scotia. One of the three 
maritime provinces of Canada. Its 
area is 21,068 sq. m., of which 325 
sq. m. are water, 
and its pop. in • 

1 956 was 694. 717. 

consists of two 

parts. The larger 

is the peninsula 

of Nova Scotia, 

surrounded by Nova Scotia 

the i?ea except 

where the isthmus of Chignecto, 

11-^ m. wide, unites it to New 

Brunswick. The smaller is the 

island of Cape Breton to the N., 

the strait of Canso 
; lying between the 
I two. The coast is 
1 very indented and 
1 has many open- 
ings, Minas Basin 
being the deepest. 
Halifax and 
Sydney have the 
finest harbours. 
There are a num- 
ber of lakes, in- 
cluding Rossignol 
««« wt n.- -u in Nova Scotia, 

E and the Bras d’ Or 


of assembly, of 30 members, who 
are elected every five years. The 
province sends 10 members to the 
federal senate and 13 to the 
federal house of commons. Its 
second chamber, or legislative 
council, was abolished in 1928. 

Nova Scotia is mainly an agri- 
cultural area. Dairy produce, 
poultry, and fruit are the chief 
products, the apples of the fertile 
Annapolis valley being famous. 
Oats and potatoes are also largely 
grown. There is a good deal of 
forest land and much timber is 
felled. Cape Breton has a rich coal- 
field, and in Nova Scotia coal, iron, 
gold, salt, and gypsum are worked. 
The fisheries are valuable, chief 
among them being cod, lobster, and 
mackerel ; trout and salmon are 
caught in the rivers. The rlys. con- 
verge on Halifax. 

The French took the area, call- 
ing it Acadia, and making their 
first permanent settlement in 
1604. In 1613 the English ousted 
the French ; and in 1621 James I 
gave the land to a Scotsman, Sir 
William Alexander, to which fact 
it owes its name (New Scotland). 
It was given back to France in 
1632, and again in 1667, after it 
had been taken by Cromwell. Port 
Royal, the later Annapolis, was 
then the capital. 

The long struggle between Eng- 
land and France for the possession 
of America was partly fought out 
here ; in 1710 Great Britain again 
seized Nova Scotia, keeping it by 
the treaty of 1713, but Cape Breton 
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THE NOVEL: ITS HISTORY AND RANGE 

Trank Swinnerton, distinguished Novelist and 


The development of the art of reflecting hfe through vnaomative 
fiction IS here clearly presented, from the earliest travellers'‘\iles to 
the contemporary excursions into unlimited subjectivity See 'aho 
English (Language and) Literature ; Short Story ; ' and under 
the sub-heading Literature in the articles on various ’countries 
France, Germany, Hungary, Iceland, Russia, etc. ' 
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remained French. At this time 
Nova Scotia included New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island, 
although its W. boundary was 
uncertain. On Cape Breton the 
French built the strong fortress of 
Louisburg, which was twice cap- 
tured by the British. In 1748 it 
was restored, but the second time 
it, and with it Cape Breton, was 
retained, and it formally became 
British in 1763. 

From Nova Scotia itself the 
British in 1755 had expelled the 
French settlers, known as Aca- 
dians, and during the Seven Years’ 
War the French vainly attempted 
to recover the region. After the 
British victoiw in 1763 New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island 
were separated from the colony. 

In 1867 Nova Scotia was one of 
the four provs. composing the new 
dominion of Canada. It had had 
representative institutions since 
1758, but their corollary, respon- 
sible government, was secured only 
about this tune. The union once 
effected, there was soon a strong 
agitation for withdrawal, but 
financial concessions w^ere made, 
the Inter-colonial riy., part of the 
bargain, was completed, and the 
movement gradually died away. 
Woman franchise was passed into 
law m 1918. 

Novatianism. Schism which 
arose in the Christian Church in 
the 3rd century. It was named 
after Novatian, a presbyter of 
Rome, who was joined by Nova- 
tus of Carthage, Its adherents 
called themselves Cathari (q.v.) 
and separated from the Church 
as a protest against the laxity 
of the Roman elergv in receiving 
the lapsed to penance. Novatian 
is described as the first anti-pope, 
and he instituted a succession of 
schismatic bishops which existed 
for nearly 300 years. The Nova- 
tians denied that the Church could 
reconcile those who had fallen 
after baptism into de.adly sin ; they 
rebaptized those who joined them. 

Novation (Lat, novatio, making 
new). In law, the substitution of 
one legal obligation for another. 
The situation constantly arises in 
the case of a change of partners in 
a firm. Thus if A and B are part- 
ners, under the title of A and Co., 
and have dealmgs with X, and B 
retires frona the firm and C comes 
into it ; and X, with knowledge 
of the change, goes on dealing 
with A and Co., he is deemed to 
accept A and C as his debtors (or 
creditors) instead of A and B. 

Novaya Zemlya. Arctic archi 
pelago of which the alternative 
spelling is Novaia Zemlia (q.v.). 


As soon as men began to narrate 
their adventures, and, for the 
better understanding of audiences, 
to arrange them in dramatic 
sequence, the novel was born. 
Only the types of adventures, and 
the degrees of emphasis in the 
narration, vai'ied in the followdng 
centuries ; and the earliest rom- 
ances known to us are, in essence, 
travellers’ tales. In these, love, 
magic, extraordinary accident, 
supposed death, and capture by 
and escape from pirates, are suc- 
ceeded by eventful wanderings in 
strange countries, hardships, dan- 
gers, reunions, feasts, and happi- 
ness. Such stories mirrored the 
hopes and fears of listeners, excited 
their wondering curiosity, and 
pictured for them a wider, more 
enthralling wmrld than the one 
they knew. 

Adventures of “He ” and “She” 

In the early centuries of the 
Christian era, when the satiric 
Golden Ass, the charming pastoral 
Daphuis and Chloo, and the elegant 
and ingenious Theagenes anrl 
Chariclea of Heliodorus were com- 
posed, almost anything could 
happen in that unexplored world. 
Intercourse between communi- 
ties was small, and credulity was 
eager. Story-tellers tlmrcforo en- 
joyed a freedom which modern 
authors cannot hope for, and 
gloried in the invention of all that 
seemed to them extraordinary. 
They discovered, however, one 
fact wliich later novelists have 
confirmed. It was that those 
who listened w^anted to hear, not 
about great armies or under- 
takings, but about individuals, 
“he” or “she,” who might be 
themselves or their idealised loves. 
Whether they were shepherds and 
shepherdesses, or distracted pil- 
grims, or, as the age of chivalry 
approached and was realizid, 
knights and their ladies, they were 
henceforward “ he ” and “ she,*’ 
the prototypes of all later heroes 
and hcroine.s of romance. 

The whole of Europe gradually 
shared in such stories, which were 
carried from one land to another 
by minstrels and tale-tellers ; and 
to this day, although students 
alone read the actual narratives 
sung or recited throughout the 
Middle Ages, we all know the 


chivalno legends garnered by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and, much 
later, Sir Thomas Malory. Daph- 
nis. Chariclea, Hysmene, and 
Callirrhoe became Charlematrne* 
Arthur, Gawain, Galahad, and at 
length Tristram, Guinevere, Lance- 
lot, _ and Yseult. In Scandinavia 
their ordeals were grimmer, in the 
Orient more gha-stly ; but, what- 
ever names the heroes bore, all 
were splendid puppets, to be 
lauded to simple audiences, loving, 
feasting, fighting against men and 
magic, and wandering, sometimes 
upon mighty quests, 'in a largely 
unpopulated world. 

What Saint.shury called “ the 
ptire novel did not begin to he 
written until much later ; yet it was 
on thofv&y. By the 14th century 
narrative had been sharpened bv 
the sly cruelties of Boccaccio and 
his imitators (Italy had no rom- 
ances _ of chivalry), and by the 
16th it had been enriched by the 
monstrous humorous extravagance 
of Rabelais. And although a 
largely bogus heroic romance 
reached immense popularity in 
Spain, and the Arcadia was writ- 
ten to uiiiversal admiration late 
in the 1 6th century by our own 
Sir Philip Sidney, this older type 
of romance lost its hold as the 
conditions in which it throve 
yielded to the effects of the Re- 
naissance. To the knight had 
succeeded the adventurer. The 
rogue appeared in Spanish litera- 
ture. And at last came the great- 
est knight of all, in whose veins, 
for the first time in fiction, ran 
perceptible warmth. With Don 
Quixote we do indeed approach 
Saintsbury’s pure novel,” a tale 
“ confining itself to the incidents 
of ordinary life ; advancing char- 
axitor to a position at least equal 
with plot ; ])rc8enting the manners 
of its own day, but cnarging them 
with th(^ essence of humanity in 
all days.” 

Progressing towards Realism > 
Henceforward, with hesitastfo^^ 
and long periods of sterility, ' 
story or the novel, as distinet ■ 
from the romance, can be told 
one of progress from the 
able to tho real, from the 
external to the Ihnitlessly 
jectivo. Don Quixote Was %e’ 
example from which EJnglish 
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masculine novelists of the 18th and 
19t]i eentni’ies learned to regard 
men and women as moral behigs 
with an important relation to the 
society in which they lived. It 
thus had an influence which we 
still feel. Two French novels 
which similarly may he said to 
have created the feminine novel, or 
story of sensibility, were Mme. de 
La Fayette’s brief study of motive 
and emotion, delicacy, and tem- 
perament, La Princcsse de Cl eves, 
which presented the now familiar 

triangle,” and the analytical 
Vie de Marianne, of Marivaux. 
These two books lead us directly 
to Samuel Fichard&on, whose close 
pictures of women wore once 
called excursions into “ imagina- 
tive ethics,” and by way of 
Richardson to all those writers 
who have since specialised in the 
human heart. 

Objective Realism 

A third element now appeared 
in fiction : objective realism, the 
=:crupulous imitation of fact. Defoe, 
its inventor, was an experienced 
journalist with a remarkable gift 
for detail ; and after recording 
his observations as traveller and 
spy for nearly sixty years he 
brought the gift to fiction with 
overwhelming effect. Thus by 
1719, when Robinson Crusoe was 
published, the novel had been 
granted humorous and critical 
humaneness, sensibility, and real- 
ism. It was largely dominated by 
these characteristics, in England, 
for a hundred years ; and, allow'- 
ing for inevitable changes in 
manners and literary style, one 
may find the same characteristics 
in the great Victorian novels and 
in books as late as The Old Wives’ 
Tale, 1908, and The Good Com- 
panions, 1929. “ A novel,” said 

Smollett, halfway through the 
18th ceiituiw, “is a large diffused 
picture, comprehending the char- 
acters of life, disposed in different 
groups and exhibited in various 
attitudes, for the purposes of a 
uniform plan.” 

No such definition w'ould have 
covered the French novel of the 
same period, although both Field- 
ing and Smollett were certainly 
acquainted with Gil Bias and Le 
Diable Boiteux. On the whole 
the French novel of the 18th 
century, by comparison with what 
was being written in England, was 
desiccated. But wit, a first de- 
monstration of psychological analy- 
sis, and at least some sense of 
truth and proportion are revealed, 
and Prevost in one tiny master- 
piece, Manon Lescaut, and Rous- 
seau in the first portion of La 


Nouvelle Heloise, allowed them- 
selves something which their 
Enghsh contemporaries w^ere de- 
nied. This was passion. 

Nor were the large-scale reahsts 
unchallenged in England. Sterne 
caught inspiration flying and 
threw pff a few dazzling char- 
acters ; Horace Walpole and Mrs. 
Radcliffe, perhaps by reaction 
from the rationalism of their cen- 
tury, made magic of ruined castles, 
dungeons, and the supernaturai 
in what they called “ Gothic 
romance.” And, w’hile Sterne had 
a doubtful progeny of senti- 
mentalists, sham Gothic, the 
favourite “ horrid ” reading of 
young ladies, led in time to, and 
was transcended by, the Scotch 
novels (as they were called) of 
Sir Walter Scott. Scott, an anti- 
quary, is inexactly called an his- 
torical novelist, and of late has 
been underrated. His greatest 
novels, w^hich described almost 
contemporary life, brought to 
prose fiction, for the first time, 
an Elizabethan grandeur of com- 
edy and tragedy. At his best he 
is comparable in creative power 
to Shakespeare ; and his liberat- 
ing influence upon all imaginative 
prose literature cannot be ex- 
aggerated. 

By contrast with the Scotch 
novels, those of Jane Austen, 
written about country house and 
village life at the very end of 
the 18th century, are occasionally 
thought to be amusing parochial 
satires on snobs, schemers, and 
silly ^mung women. The delight 
they give, however, is endless. 
They grow new delicious chapters, 
and the characters in them reveal 
new profundities of understanding, 
at every reading. As comedies of 
life and manners they are unique. 

Zenith of the English Novel 

The supreme days of the English 
novel had now been reached ; and 
in the year of Queen Victoria’s 
accession, Charles Dickens pub- 
lished The Posthumous Papers of 
the Pickwdek Club, in w^hich, to 
the roving manner of the tradi- 
tional romance, he added up- 
roarious merriment, satire, severe 
social criticism, and a greater 
capacity than Fielding’s or Smol- 
lett’s for the invention of droU 
minor personages. The book, 
with its sequels, made the novel 
universal family reading, and 
spread here and abroad, especially 
to France and Russia, such new 
inspiration as had been carried 
previously only by Cervantes, 
Richardson, and Scott. 

Dickens loved melodrama ; he 
could not resist his own comic 


exuberance, and his pathos has 
lost its efiect. But he had 
astounding creative eneigy. It 
far surpassed that of his dis- 
tinguished contemporaries, wlio, 
shrinking appalled from his vul- 
garity, j'efined, deepened, and 
broadened the scope of good- 
humoured fiction until, with 
Thackeray, it embraced the gen- 
teel w'orld, with Trollope the 
broad counties, with George Eliot 
the very spirit of altruistic ration- 
ahsm, and with half a dozen others 
(not more effective than Dickens 
in arousing the moral sense of a 
peo23le) the sufferings and social 
anomahes of an increasingly in- 
dustrialised society. In England, 
for almost the whole of the 19th 
century, the novel wus the most 
powerful instrument of ethics 
which had been invented by man. 
It was full of engrossing story 
and generously conceived char- 
acters ; but except for the Bronte 
sisters, it was not impassioned, 
and, except for Jane Austen, it 
was not a precise and delicate 
work of ait. 


The French Masters 
The English novelists, in fact, 
w’ere instinctive novehsts. Thev 
brought to their w-ork genius, 
intellect, and inexhaustible love 
of humanity. They had hardly 
at aU grasped the notion that 
there could be something classi- 
fiable as “ the novel.” This was 
partly true even of the two last 
great Victorians, Meredith and 
Hardy, who both, how^ever, drama- 
tised life ; the one, after the 
manner of the Restoration play- 
wrights,, as comedy, the other, 
following the greatest Elizabeth- 
ans, as tragedy. It w’as much less 
true of the majestic Erenchmen, 
Beyle and Balzac, of w^hom the 
former brought cold analysis of 
vice and virtue, action and 
emotion, to a degree previously 
unattempted, wdiile the latter 
conceived the scheme of incor- 
porating all life — spirit, flesh, 
work, wealth, and misery — in a 
series of novels which he after- 
wards called La Comedie Humaine. 
These two men were the first 
modem novelists. From whar 
they -wrote, almost the whole of 
French fiction arose. But where- 
Balzac spun from within himself 
a fabulous France, Zola drew 
more precisely from observation 
and blue book, and still later Jules 
Roraains and other social his- 
torians have taken wLat are 
called cross-sections of life. Where 
Stendhal (Beyle) coolly w^atched 
heartless lovers, Flaubert calmly 
portrayed wantons and romantics. 
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The differences were those of art, 
age, and environment ; the re- 
semblance was racial. The French 
are realists. In creative literature 
they love type and form. To the 
French above all, therefore, we 
owe the development of novel- 
writing as an art. 

To say this is not to deny the 
creative supremacy of the Russian 
novelists, who had a power> 
breadth, and passion unknown 
in other literatures. They, more 
than the French, learned from 
Dickens ; and the debt is apparent 
in both Gogol and Dostoievsky. 
But Dostoievsky, who was once 
scornfully described by George 
Moore as “ Gaboriau with psycho- 
logical sauce,” learned from 
Dickens only a large looseness of 
construction. His temperament 
and his terrible experience as a 
man condemned to death and 
reprieved carried him to vehement 
heights and depths of emotion 
which Dickens could never have 
shared. His religious fervour, and 
the hyperaesthesia which gave 
him such insight into the minds 
and hearts of anguished people, 
could have had no place in 
English fiction, where the only 
writer to approach him for inten- 
sity of feeling was D. H. Lawrence, 
or even in American fiction, 
despite the apocatyptic splendours 
of Herman Melville. Moreover, 
the grand range of the Russian 
novel, sensational in Dostoievsky, 
but in Tolstoy’s War and Peace 
impressively restrained, puts it 
beyond all comparison. 

This question of size and con- 
ception does not arise in the case 
of Turgenev, the third, of the 
greatest Russian novelists, because 
Turgenev has not the tumult of 
Dostoievsky nor the cosmic im- 
posingness of Tolstoy’s War and 
Peace. He was an artist in the 
French sense ; his books are short, 
subdued, poignant in their revela- 
tions of sorrow and frustration. 
Although there are differences in 
quality as in theme, Turgenev had 
as followers both Henry James 
and the early Galsworthy. Like 
them, he devoted himself to the 
drama of character, to the inter- 
action of a small group of people 
of sensitive breeding ; like them, 
he relied, as Joseph Conrad did, 
upon the significant word and 
gesture to convey every feeling 
and in particular every suffering 
of his very subtly seen characters. 

James and Conrad did this, the 
one in delicate easel-dramas, the 
other in beautiful or dramatic pic- 
tures of failure and conflict 
Proust, in France, expanded what 
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James refrained from expanding : 
he did not bring crisis to the easel, 
but "with enchanting sensitiveness 
and taste he gave to the novel 
what James reserved for his auto- 
biographical books, A Small Boy, 
and Rotes of a Son and Brother. 
But Proust offered a lead — no 
more — 'to other writers w^ho wove 
their reveries into a kind of novel 
knowm as “ the stream of con- 
sciousness.” At a time when 
realism was in eclipse, these 
writers brought fiction farthest 
from its beginnings. They looked 
within. For the external flatness 
of’ classical romance, and the 
humorous jog-trot of the popular 
chronicle, the w'orld-changing im- 
provisations of H. G. Wells, and 
the searching patiences of Arnold 
Bennett, they substituted poetic 
fantasy and what may be called 
the egotistic destructive. The 
novel had reached the subcon- 
scious. We do not yet know 
where it will go next. See English 
Language and Literature; Lan- 
guage and Literature subsections 
under the headings of Belgium, 
France, Germany, etc.; Dickens; 
Hardy; Meredith; Scott; Thacke- 
rav, etc. 

Novello, Ivor (1893-1951). 
British actor, dramatist, and com- 
poser. Son of Clara Novello 

Davies, he was 
born at Car- 
diff, Jan. 15, 

1 8 9 3, and 
educated at 
Magdalen Col- 
lege school, 
O.xford, mak- 
ing his debut 
on the stage 
in Deburau at 
the Ambass- 
adors’, 1921. He was already 
famous for his song of the First 
Great War, Keep the Home Fires 
Burning. As a romantic actor he 
had a great following in his owm 
musical plays and li^t comedies. 
The first plays to achieve success. 
The Rat, 1924, and The Truth 
Game, 1928, w'^ere written in col- 
laboration with Constance Collier ; 
Symphony in Two Flats followed 
in 1929, Fresh Fields in 1933. His 
musical plays began with Glamor- 
ous Night, 1935, followed by Care- 
less Rapture, Crest of the Wave, 
The Dancing Years (filmed 1950), 
Perchance to Dream, and King’s 
Rhapsody. He died March 6, 1951. 

Novello, Vincent ( 1781- 
1861). British composer. Born 
in London, Sept. 6, 1781, of mixed 
Italian and English parentage, he 
became a chorister in the Sar- 
dinian Chapel and later an organ- 


novgorod 

ist. He died Aug. 11, 1861. He 
was a founder of the London Phil- 


composed 
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Ivor Novello, 
British actor 


harmonic Society, 
church music, 
masses, etc., 
and edited 
collections ol 
sacred music 
The publica- 
tion of these 
by himself w^as 
the beginning 
of the business 
of Novello and 
Co., actually 
founded, 1861, 
by his son Jo- 
seph (1810-96). 

November. Eleventh month o 
the Christian calendar, the nintl 
in the old Roman calendar, whenci 
its name from Lat. novem, nine 
The Anglo-Saxons called it Wind 
nionath, and also Blod-monatt 
(blood month), from the practice 
of slaughtering cattle during thif 
to be salted for the winter 

Noverre, Jean Georges (1727- 
1810)._ I^rench choreographer 
Born m Pans, March 29, 1727 he 
composed his first ballet for ’the 
Opdra Comique in 1747, and later 
devised the choreography foi 
works by Gluck. He was invited 
to Lond()n by Garrick in 1755, 
though his influence was greatest 
at Stuttgart. Noverre’s celebrated 
Lettres siir la Danse, 1758, did 
much to^ free the art of ballet from 
conventions. He was ballet master 
at the Paris Opera, 1775-89. He 
died Nov. 19, 1819. Consult Life, 
D. Lynham, 1950. 

Novgorod. A town of the 
R.S.F.S.R., capital of a region of 
the same name. It stands on the 
Volkhov, N. of Lake Ilmen, 100 
m. S.S.E. of Leningrad. Here are 
a kremlin, the cathedral of S. 
Sophia, a palace of Catherine II, 
and a monument commemorating 
the expulsion of the French in 
1812. It is an agricultural centre 
with distilleries, flourmills, and 
meat packing factories. Pop. 
(ost.) 30,000. 

The region, well forested, pro- 
duces timber, lignite, limestone, 
and refractory clays. Matches, 
plywood, pottery, and glass are 
made ; flax, wheat, and potatoes 
grown, and there is some dairy 
farming. Area 20,700 sq.m. Pop. 
(est.) 1,050,000. 

Novgorod dates from 862, when 
it was the capital of the Scandi- 
navian chief Rurik ; it remained 
the Russian capital until replaced 
by Kiev in the 10th century. In 
the 12th century, vvhen Novgorod 
was the centre of a great repubhe, 
the pop. grew to 400,000 ; it was 
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almost destroyed by Ivan the 
Terrible in 1570. A rly. junction, 
it was a key city in German attacks 
on Leningrad during the Second 
Great War. The Germans took it 
Auer. 21, 1941, and held it until 
Jam 20, 1944, when the Red Army 
recaptured it by storm. 

Novi Bazar, Novi Pazar, or 
Yenipasar. Town of Yugoslavia, 
in S.W. Serbia. Situated on the 
Rashka, a tributary of the Ibar. it 
is about 130 m. clue S. of Belgrade, 
and is strategically important as a 
road junction. It frequently figured 
in Serbian history in the Middle 
Ages. Under the Turks it was 
fortified, and was the chief town of 
the sanjak of Novi Bazar, part of 
the vilayet of Kossovo. After the 
treaty of Berlin, 1878, the sanjak 
was garrisoned by Austrian troops, 
and held until 1908, when Austria 
annexed Bosnia-Herzegovina, but 
retired from the sanjak. During 
the first Balkan War the town 
and sanjak were occupied by 
Serbians and Montenegrins, and as 
the result of these two wars the 
sanjak was divided between Serbia 
and Montenegro in 1913. 

Novi Ligure. Town of Italy, 
in the prov. of Alessandria, Pied- 
mont, 14 m. S.E. of Alessandria. 
Silk weaving is the chief industry. 
Here on Aug. 15, 1799, the com- 
bined Russians and Austrians 
defeated the Trench, who lost their 
general, Joubert, and 10,000 men. 
The Trench were victorious in the 
same locality on Nov. 6. Pop. 
(1951) 23,086. 

Novi Sad (Ger. Neusatz ; Mag. 
Ujvidem). Town of Yugoslavia, 
capital of Vojvodina. It is about 
42 m. N.W. of Belgrade. Founded 
in the middle of the 18th century, 
it was almost completely destroyed 
during the revolution of 1848-49 
but grew later into a prosperous 
town with a cathedral, the seat of 
a Greek Orthodox bishopric. Pot- 
tery and cotton goods are pro- 
duced, and there is a large airport. 
Novi Sad, occupied by Hungarian 
troops, 1941, was liberated by 
Tito’s partisans, Oct. 25, 1944. 
Pop. (1953) 83,223. 

Novocaine. Local anaesthetic. 
A para-aminobenzoyldiethyl- 
amino-ethanol hydrochloride, it is 
included in the British Pharma- 
copoeia under the name of procaine 
hydrochloride. Novocaine is used 
in surgery in a similar manner to 
cocaine, but is more stable in 
solution, less toxic, and does not 
cause addiction. 

Novorossiisk. Town and sea- 
port of the R.S.T.S.R., in Kras- 
nodar region. Standing on the 
Black Sea 60 ra. WR.W. ot 


Krasnodar, it is connected by rly. 
with Rostov. Its formerly large 
export trade in grain has been 
superseded by the production and 
shipping of cement ; it also makes 
bicycles, furniture, textiles, and 
agricultural machinery. During 
the Second Great War it was cap- 
tured by the Germans, Sept. 5-11, 
1942. Russian forces retook it 
after five days’ violent street fight- 
ing, Sept. 16, 1943. Pop. (est.) 
100,000. 

Novosibirsk Town of the 
R.S.F.S.R., capital of a region of 
the same name. A village of 5,000 
in 1900, by 1939 it had become an 
industrial city of 405,600. In 
the Ural area, on the Ob, the 
northern terminus of the Turk Sib 
rly., it is a rly. junction for Omsk, 
Tomsk, and Barnaul. It has 
metallurgical works, flour- and 
saw-mills, and makes cotton goods, 
plastics, bicycles, soap and perfum- 
ery. Here is the first theatre 
built in W. Siberia for opera 
and ballet. Pop. (est.) 750,000. 

Novosibirsk region is a dairv- 
farming and wheat growing area, 
with flour mills, meat canning 
factories, and distilleries in the 
towns. Area 69,000 sq. m. Pop. 
(est.) 2,100,000. 

Nowgong. Town of Madhya 
Union, India, formerly a canton- 
ment. It lies 15 m. N.W. of 
Chhatarpur. Rajkumar College, 
for the education of the sons of 
Indian chiefs, founded by the 
chiefs of Bundelkhand in memory 
of Lord Mayo, was opened here in 
1875. 

Nowgong. Dist. and town of 
Assam, India. The dist., area 
3.898 sq. m., lies S. of the Brahma- 
putra. Although almost the whole 
area is cultivable, less than one- 
tenth is tilled, rice and oil seeds 
being the chief crops. The town is 
on the Kalang, a left- bank tribu- 
tary of the Brahmaputra. Pop. 
(1951) dist., 886,955; town, 
281,257. 

Noyes, Alfred (b. 1880). Brit- 
ish poet. Born in Staffs, Sept. 16, 
1880, he was educated at Exeter 
College, Oxford, and published his 
first book of verse. The Loom ot 
Years, in 4902. He wrote lyrics 
notable for 
their easv, flow- 
ing resonance, 
several being 
set to music by 
Elgar and other 
composers. His 
Flower of Old 
Japan was 
arranged as a 
cantata by 
Coleridge- 


Taylor. Early volumes included 
Drake, 1906 ; Torty Singing Sea- 
men, 1907 ; The Enchanted Isle, 
1909. A poetic drama, Robin 
Hood, was produced in 1927 ; 
Ballads and Poems appeared in 

1928 ; an epic poem on science, 
The Torchbearers, was issued in 
1937. Noyes also pubhshed The 
Return of the Scarecrow (novel), 

1929 ; The Unknown God (philo- 
sophy), 1934 ; The Edge of the 
Abyss, 1944 ; Two Worlds of 
Memory (autobiography), 1953. 
He was professor of English 
literature at Princeton University 
during 1914-23. 

Noyon. Trench town, in the 
Oise department, 67 m. N.E. of 
Paris. It is famous as the birth- 
place of Calvin ; for a treaty be- 
tween Trancis I and the future 
emperor Charles V in 1516 ; and 
for its cathedral (destroyed in the 
Tirst Great War) founded by Pepin 
the Short c. 760, and in parts un- 
finished. In Roman times called 
Noviomagus, Noyon was a bishop- 
ric 531-1790, and for some time a 
royal residence of the Franks. 
Noyon is important as an agri- 
cultural centre. It figimes in 
Stevenson’s An Inland Voyage. 
Pop. (1954) 7,299. 

Nu (b. 1906). Burmese poli- 
tician. Born at Wakewa and 
educated at Rangoon, with his 

friend U Aung 
San he devel- 
oped a strong 
nationalist 
bent. He was 
imprisoned in 
1940 for sedi- 
tious activi- 
ties, but was 
released by 

^ . the Japanese 

Bntmese pobtioian in^^ders in 

1942 and made foreign minister in 
the puppet government. In 1945, 
on the advance of British forces, 
he changed sides, and helped to 
form the anti-fascist people’s free- 
dom league against the Japanese, 
which after the war formed a govt, 
accepted by the British as the pro- 
visional govt. On the assassina- 
tion of U Aung San in 1947, Nu 
(who at this time ceased to use the 
title “ thakin,” uncle, and adopted 
that of U) took over leadership of 
the executive council and visited 
London to sign the treaty which 
granted independence to Burma. 
He became the first prime minister 
of the Union of Burma in 1948. 
He published Burma under the 
Japanese, 1954. 

Nuba. Negro people, most ot 
them in the Dar Nuba region of 
Kordofan province. Sudan. Dark, 
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woolly-haired, stoutly built, and 
muscular, they ^re an aboriginal 
stock driven into the bills 
Baggara and other tbudaiiese 

Arabs ” of the plains. They 
usually go unclad. Their personal 
ornamentation — lip-plugs, tooth- 
mutilation, and scar-tattooing 
attests cultural relationship with 
the Nilotic Ne2:roes. Consult The 
Nuba, S. F. Na:del, 1947. 

Nubia. Name tornierly applied 
to a large region of N. Atrica ex- 
tending on both sides of the Nile 
from Egypt to Abyssinia which 
forms roughly the republic of 
Sudan. Nubia w^as part of the 
ancient kingdom of Ethiopia, and 
was divided into Nubia Proper or 
Lower Nubia, extending from near 
Assuan to Dongola, and Upper 
Nubia, extending to and including 
parts of the Equatorial prova. 

Nuble. Inland prov. of Chile. 
Sloping from the Andes to Con- 
cepcion, it is level and fertile in the 
W., and produces wheat, cattle, 
and timber. The vine is cultivated, 
and an excellent wine made. The 
capita) is Chilian. Area 5,485 sq. 
m Pop. (1952) 251,342. 

Nucellus. Botanical term ap- 
plied to the tissue which con.sti- 
tutes the main body of a young 
ovule. It is homologous with a 
megasporangium wall, for within 
it the nucleus of a specially prom- 
inent cell undergoes meiosis to 
initiate female gametophytic 
structures. Around it there grow 
up one or two tissue layers which 
become the integument (s) of the 
ovule. The nucellus may bo a 
bulky tissue, as it is in mo.st 
gymnosperms and some angio- 
sperms, e.g. dock, caltha, tulip, or 
it may con.sist of a few cells — even 
of one cell layer only. 

Nuclear Fission, Term in 
physics properly confined to those 
instances of “ atom splitting ” in 
which a heavy nucleus divides into 
two fragments of approximately 
equal size ; each of these becomes 
the nucleus of a new atom occupy- 
ing a mid position in the periodic 
table. It was produced by Hahn 
and Strassman in 1939 by the 
neutron bombardment of uranium, 
but it can be artificially induced by 
other kinds of bombardment, and 
it also occurs naturally. The pro- 
cess releases nuclear energy of the 
order of about 200 Me v , and is 
usually accompanied by the emis- 
sion of several neutrons. In certain 
circumstances (e.f/. with uranium 
235 or plutonium, in sufficient 
quantity), these secondary neu- 
trons can produce fission in neigh- 
bouring nuclei, and the process can 
grow into an atomic explosion. In 


oEior circmnslances (r.f/. witli 
uranium 23S, thorium, or protac- 
tinium), where the energy of most 
of the .secondary neiitron.s is not 
sufiicitait' to provoka^ fis.sion in 
miglihouring nuclei, the reaction 
rafjidly di(‘s ont. Ncc Atom. 
Consfilt Applied Atomic Powm', 
Smith and Fox, 1947. 

Nuclear Physics. Branch of 
physic.s concerned with change.s iji 
tlio niu‘l(‘i of atom.M, oft<‘n I'alhal 
loss preci.sely atoniii* physics. It 
started in l'904 with Bii'therford'.s 
explanation of radio-activity as 
a tipontaneou.s disintegration of 
atomic nneh'i, and bc'gan to take 
on practical importance with tlu^ 
demonstration of artificial nuch‘ar 
disintegration.s by Rutlnn'ford and 
Soddy in 1919. HapitI (h'vihip- 
inent, stnnulatial by tin' Second 
Groat War, followed di.sc‘ov<‘ry 
of nuclear fission by Proh'Hsor Otdo 
Hahn in 1939. 

Current theory pietun'S the 
nucleu.s of an atom as a coiha'tion 
of noutroms and firoton.s held 
together by strong binding force.s 
tlie mituro of wdiich is uncertain. 
Both protons and neutrons have 
a ra<liuH of about T3 X l()~’^cm., 
and the radius of most mu’l<*i 
sugg<‘stH that tlie particles are 
})acked togidher tightly inside it, 
in fact, nueku appear to behave 
rather like minute drops of a 
liquid whi(‘h i.s i n com press i hie and 
hence of constant density. 

The binding emwgy can be 
measunxl by tlie extent to wdiieh 
the nia.ss of any given nucleus 
falls .short of the sum of the maHses 
of all the protons and neutrons 
contained in it (the mass defwt). 
The relation is given by Einstein's 
equation E ' The mass 

defect dividiHl by the total number 
of nucleons (protons plus neutrons ) 
is called the packing fraction. 

Nuclear changes and refictioris 
can bo represented by nuclear 
equations in much the same way 
as changes in the (‘onstitution of 
molecules by chemical equations. 
For this purpose nuclei are repre- 
sented by their chemical symbol, 
to which are added two numbers ; 
the mass number or total number 
of nucleons above, and the atomic 
number or number of protons 
below. Thus when Hutherf ord and 
Soddy bombarded nitrogen atoms 
with a-particles (helium nuclei) 
and turned them into oxygen 
atoms, with the emission of pro- 
tons (hydrogen nuclei), the re- 
action could be written 
VN + |He yo -b iH. 
Later a contracted form be<’4ime 
usual, in which a represents an 
^ alpha particle or helium nucleus ; 


nucleu.s ; n, a 
gamma ray, etc. 
'bhi.s \va.s then 


p. a pjdtoii Of Jiydrogen nucleus. 

'I. a (leuteron or deuterium 

neutron ; -y n 

^-.7- ^^K(ap)i70. 

.. , called an (ap) 

r.'actimi aiu other reactions w® 

‘;1"T T (dn),(nal 

{117). {77), (ii2n), etc. ' 

Jii this nuclear chemistry asm 
»r<luiary chcmi.stry, the particles 
and c.cctnc charges on one side 
mu.st all be accounted for in the 
iv.su It ; and a balance of enmv 
must also be establiahed. Some 
niu'h^ar reactions, like the trane- 
mutation of nitrogen into oxygen 
arc accompanied by a release of 
energy to the .surroundings ; others 
absorb lujergy from the bombarding 
particle. In both kinds of re 
action, an energy of at least 
.several million electron volts is 
re(piire(l to enable a positively 
(‘barged particle (proton, deuteron, 
(i-partich‘) to ap])roach and enter 
a po.sitiv(dy charged nucletis 
against the ordinary electrical 
nquilsion (Goulomb forces). Neu- 
trons and 7-rays experience no 
8U(!h potential barrier. 

T}u( nnnib(m of nuclear reactions 
whi('h have been brought about 
and ol), served is very considerable. 
Th(‘y are promoted by charged 
particles accelerated in cyclotrons, 
synchrotrons, and similar mach- 
inoH ; and by the dense streams 
of neutrons available in nuclear 
reactors (atomic piles). The 
probable rmilt of any particular 
bombardment can usually fee pre- 
dict wl by wave mechanics, .Tm 
this way innumerable transmuta-' 
tions have bc^cn achieved, new 
elements .such aa neptunium, 
plutonium, americium, enrimn, 
berkolium, and californium created, 
and new (frequently radio-active) 
i.sotopes of almost every known* 
element produced. 

Nucleus (Lat., kernel), Biolo.-y 
gical term applied to that 'specially 
differentiated portion of the proto- 
plasm of most animal and pket 
cells which contains a lai^ pro.-^" 
fK>rt{on of the rejidily stainafele 
matorial, chromatin. A 
more or less rounded and iff non^ 
mally bounded byadeUoateJHid.ear 
membrane, just within which 
a net-like chromatin 
nuclear reticulum with one 


aggregations of chromatm', 
nucleoli attached. The reif^e-bfy 


its volume is nucleai: sap> 
nucleus is essential for 
the eoH's activities and 
heritable characters. 
division is pending the 
condenses to form rot-i 
chromosomes of which the^* 
is const-ant for the typeof 01 ^ 
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Nudism. The practice of sun- 
bathing, swimming, and playing 
outdoor games without cdothes. 
Xudist clubs probably started in 
pre-Nazi Germany, and developed 
slowly in Great Britain, although 
the movement was given an im- 
petus by w’arm summers in 1933- 
35 and showed signs of recruiting 
newcomers after the Second Great 
War. Those who practise nudism 
in clubs where both sexes and all 
ages mingle together out of doors 
claim that they derive, apart from 
the obvious physical benefit of 
sunlight, a mental freshening from 
the absence of restraint and pose in 
conversation and the abeyance of 
social and professional distinctions. 

Nueces. River of Texas, U.S. A. 
Rising in Edwards co., in the S. of 
the state, it flows 315 m. S. and 
S.E. to Corpus Christi Bay, in the 
Gulf of Mexico. It drains an area of 
nearly 19,000 sq. m., and provides 
much water for irrigation. 

Nuee Ardente (Fr., glowing 
cloud). Cloud caused by the ex- 
plosion or sudden frothing of gas- 
charged lava escaping from a vol- 
cano while under great pressure. 
The mixture of burning and ex- 
panding gas and hot pumice frag- 
ments forms a great cauliflow^er 
type cloud which, because of the 
solid material it contains, is heavy 
and so avalanches dowm the side 
of the volcano. On May 8, 1902, 
the city of St. Pierre, capital of 
Martinique, wms totally destroyed 
with 30,000 inhabitants by such a 
cloud from Mt. Pelee. They are not 
always glowing ; some are black, 
as w'as observed at St. Vincent 
on May 6, 1902, when some 1,600 
people w^ere killed by a blast. Their 
temperature may be over 700° C. ; 
they move quickly and silently. 

Nuer. Nilotic Negro people, 
tall, dark, of slender physique, 
inhabiting the marshy grasslands 
to the S. of the Sobat-Nile con- 
fluence, most of them in Upper 
Nile Province, Sudan. Their main 
interest centres in their cattle 
which supply the bulk of their 
daily necessities. In the dry 
season they migrate to the river 
banks in search of pasture, in the 
rainy season they return to inland 
villages to cultivate millet, beans, 
etc. They are organized into 
acephalous tribes, wdth an intricate 
patrilineal lineage and clan system. 
They number some 250,000. 

Nueva Cdceres or Naga. City 
of the Phihppinea, capital of the 
prov. of Ambos Camarines, Luzon, 
it is situated on the Naga r. at the 
foot of Mt. Isarog, 145 m. E.S.E. 
of Manila, and contains a cathedral, 
bishop’s palace, and normal school. 


Nueva Esparta. Insular slate 
of N. Venezuela, on the Caribbean 
iSea. It includes Margarita and 
adjacent islands, and its capital is 
La Asuncion. There are important 
pearl fisheries. Area, 490 sq. m. 
Pop. (1950) 75,899. 

Nuevo Laredo. Border town of 
Mexico, on the Rio Grande im- 
mediately opposite Laredo in 
Texas, U.S. A. It is the main 
point of entry into N. Mexico from 
the U.S.A. 

Nuevo Leon. Interior northern 
state of Mexico. It lies partly on 
the slopes of the eastern Sierra 
Nevada. None of its many rivers is 
navigable for any distance. The 
soil yields sugar and cereals. Stock 
raising is engaged in, and zinc, sil- 
ver, and lead are mined. A rly. ser- 
vice radiates from Monterrev, the 
capital. Pop. (1950) 740,191. 

Nuflfleld, VTlltam Richard 
Morris, Lst Viscount (b. 1877). 
British industrialist. Born at 

Cowdey, Ox- 
fordshire, Oct. 
10, 1877, he 
became an 
apprentice in 
a small cycle- 
shop in Oxford 
in 1894. He 
soon set up in 
business as a 
c^mle manu- 
facteer, and 
raced with machines of his owm 
construction, winning seven county 
championships in 1900. From the 
manufacture of cycles he turned to 
that of motor- cycles, and in 1912 
began the production of the Morris- 
Oxford light car, which achieved 
great popularity. 

The business throve during the 
First Great War, and after it 
Morris embarked on a large-scale 
scheme of mass production. His 
great organizing ability rapidly 
established Morris Motors, Ltd., as 
one of the largest car manufac- 
turers in the U.K. ; by 1-926 the 
output had reached 100,000 cars a 
year. Morris widened his market 
by acquiring the Wolseley, M.G., 
Riley, and other companies. He 
was made a baronet 1929, a baron 
1934, a viscount 1938, C.H. 1958. 
His gifts to hospitals, to Oxford 
University, and to the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, totalled several 
millions (see also Nuffield Founda- 
tion). During the Second Great 
War he organized Nuffield Centres 
for service men’s welfare. He 
retired from active chairmanship 
of his companies in 1952. 

Nuffield College. Graduate 
college of Oxford University, for 
the foundation of which Lord 


Nuffield gave, in 1937, £1,000,000, 
including a site worth £100,000. 
It began work m existing buildings, 
the college building being con- 
structed 1949-5S, and consists of 
a w'arden, fellows, and students 
engaged in research in social 
studies. 

Nuffield Foundation. Trust 
fund set up by Lord Nuffield in 
Feb., 1943. Its resources are the 
Nuffield Fund of £10,000,000 pro- 
vided by Lord Nuffield, and the 
Oliver Bird fund of £450,000 held 
on trust for the promotion of re- 
search into the prevention and cure 
of rheumatism. The objects of the 
foundation are the advancement of 
health and the prevention and 
relief of sickness ; the advance- 
ment of social w^ell- being, in par- 
ticular by scientific research ; the 
care and comfort of the aged poor ; 
the advancement, of education. 
Theh.q. is Nuffield Lodge, Regent’s 
Park, London, N.W.l. 

Nuisance (Fr. nuisance, any- 
thing injurious). In Enghsh law, 
anything that does harm or causes 
inconvenience. Nuisances are 
classified as public and private. 
Public nuisances are of manv kinds. 
There are nuisances wffiich are in- 
jurious to the public health, such 
as having on one’s property foul 
drains, sewers, and the hke ; these 
are dealt wdth under the Public 
Health Acts by the local authori- 
ties, w'ho have power, in the last 
resort, to “ abate ” them at the 
expense of the owner or occupier of 
the property. Nuisances to high- 
ways consist of doing acts which 
cause obstruction to the roads. 
Nuisances to rivers and streams 
include polluting their wmters or 
obstructing their flow. 

Private nuisances are, or may 
be, somewhat different. A public 
nuisance may also be a private 
nuisance if it causes particular loss, 
damage, or inconvenience to one 
person more than it causes to the 
public generally- Thus, if a man 
next door to a shop erects an 
obstruction on the pathwmy, so 
that customers cannot enter the 
shop, it is a private nuisance to the 
owner as well as being a nuisance to 
the highway. The general principle 
of the law^ of nuisance is that a 
man shall not use his property so 
as to cause loss and damage to his 
neighbour. The remedy for private 
nuisance is by injunction and 
damages ; and an action can be 
brought against anyone who con- 
tinues the nuisance as well as 
against him wffio st aided it. 

Nukualofa. Capital of the 
Friendly Islands, Situated on the 
N. coast of the island of Tongatabu. 
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it is connected by direct steamer 
service %vith New Zealand. There 
is a radio and cable station. 

Nullity (Lat. nullus, none). The 
state of being null or void. In 
England the term is chiefly used in 
a legal sense. A nullity of marriage 
is a proceeding in the divorce court 
to declare a marriage null and void. 
See Divorce. 

Numantia. Ancient stronghold 
of the Arevaci in N. Spain, on the 
Douro, near Soria. The centre of 
the struggle between the Romans 
and the Celtiberians from 154 to 
133 B.C., it withstood several sieges 
and defeated a whole Roman army 
in 137. The garrison of some 6,000 
to 8,000 Spaniards was eventually 
obliged to capitulate through star- 
vation after a 15 months’ siege 
(134-133 B.c.) by 60,000 men 
under Scipio Aemilianus. The 
Roman town of Numantia was 
afterwards built on the site. 

Numa Pompilius. Second of 
the seven legendary kings of 
ancient Rome. He is reputed to 
have reigned from 715 to 673 b.c. 
A man of peace, instructed in sacred 
lore by the nymph Egeria (<?.r. ), he 
first established the priestly offices 
of the Roman state. 

Number (Lat. niimenis). In 
grammar, that attribute of a 
word which expresses unity or 
plurality. In addition to singular 
and plural, there was also a dual 
number which survives in some 
Indo-European dialects and in the 
Semitic languages. 

Number, A notion widely 
understood but difficult to define. ' 
It begins with the natural numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4, . . . It is clear that both 
the sum and the product of any 
two of these is itself a number of 
the sequence. To include all differ- 
ences, it is necessary to extend the 
sequence backwards to zero and 
negative numbers. To include all 
quotients it is necessary to fill in 
the gaps with fractions of the 
form p/g where p and q are integers 
and q^O. This completes the set 
of rational real numbers. Any 
number which is a root of an 
equation of the form 

-f- -f* . . . + = 0 

is called ap algebraic number. 
To account for all the roots of 
such equations it is necessary to 
introduce irrational numbers {q.v.) 
such as '\/2, 4r, etc., which can- 

not be expressed in the form pjq ; 
and complex numbers involving 
square roots of negative quantities, 
now usuall^v written in the general 
form a -f bi, where = —1. 

There remain the transcendental 
(non-algebraicl numbers such as tt. 


e, and most of the trigonometrical, 
hyperbolic, and higher functions, 
which also cannot be expressed in 
the form jj/q. 

Efforts to analyse and define 
the concept of number more 
closely have started from the 
theory of sets, and arrived at the 
definition of an integer as the class 
of all classes that can be put into 
one-to-one correspondence with 
a given class {e.g. five is the class 
of all classes wdiose members can 
be paired off with the fingers of a 
hand, and so on). 

Number of the Beast, The, or 
Apocalyptic N umber. A mystical 
or symbolical number occurring in 
the apocalyptic vision of the Beasts 
in the N.T. book of Revelation. 
The reference is in Rev. 13, v. 18 : 
“ He that hath understanding, let 
him count the number of the beast; 
for it is the number of a man : and 
his number is Six hundred and 
sixty and six.” The Beast is here 
equivalent to the Antichrist who 
wall for a time gain dominion over 
the whole world, but in the end 
will be overthrown by the angels 
of God (Rev. 14, l’u. 14 ff. ; 15, vv. 
1 ff.). The number is supposed to 
represent the sum of the numerical 
values of some proper name, 
written in Hebrew or Greek letters, 
and attempts have been made to 
identify the Beast with various 
historical characters. Since 616 
appears as a variant of 666 (Rev. 
13, V. 18), a favourite identification 
is with the Roman emperor Nero 
(Neron Caesar — 666 ; Nero Caesar 
— 616 : in Hebrew letters). Many 
other identifications have been 
suggested, €,g. Mahomet, Luther, 
Napoleon I, William II of Germany, 
Adolf Hitler. See Antichrist. 

Numbers. Eourth book of the 
Pentateuch. It takes its title from 
the Septuagint, the book being so 
called because it contains accounts 
of two numberings of the children 
of Israel. The Hebrew title is In 
the Wilderness. Three divisions 
may be distinguished : (a) the first 
census and other events prepara- 
tory to the departure from Sinai, 
Num. 1-10, V. 28 ; (6) the journey 
from Sinai to Moab, Num. 10, v. 29 
to 25, V. 18 ; (c) the second census, 
the appointment of Joshua as 
Moses’ successor, and other events, 
Num. 26-36. Within these divi- 
sions there are a number of sections 
which form part of the so-called 
Priestly Code (Num. 1-10, 17-19, 
25-31, 33-36). The poetic utter- 
ances of Balaam (Num. 23, 24) 
belong to the more ancient docu- 
ments of the Hexateueh. 

Numbers, Theory of. An 
extensive branch of mathematics, 


concerned with the investigation 
of the nature of numbers, the 
characteristics of numbers, and 
the relations of numbers one with 
another. The subject has exercised 
the minds and occupied the time ol 
famous mathematicians from the 
ancient Greeks (Pythagoras, 561- 
500 B.o.) to the present day. R 
has had a profound infiuence on 
mathematical ideas and methods 
for some of the greatest mathematk 
cians, including Gauss, have been 
strongly attracted to the study of 
numbers, and in their search for 
general solutions to various prob- 
lems have made discoveries or 
evolved methods of great value. 
I’or example, the attempt to 
prove Fermat’s Last Theorem of 
1637 A.D. (it is impossible to 
separate a cube into two cubes, a 
fourth power into two fourth 
powers, or generally, an3d:hing 
above the second into two powers 
of the same degree; that is, 
cannot be solved in 
integers) has during the last 300 
years underlain an immense 
amount of mathematical research. 

Gauss’s Disquisitiones Arith- 
meticae (Arithmetical Researches. 
1801) is one of the masterpieces of 
mathematics, and inspired much 
of the discoveries of Jacobi, Eisen- 
stein, Henry Smith, Kummer, 
Riemann, Kronecker, Hermite, 
Dedikind, and others. The hook 
deals with the Theory of Con- 
gruences (the laws governing the 
divisibility of one number or set 
of numbers by others, and those 
governing the remainder from such 
division) and with the Theory of 
Eorms (the various ways in which 
numbers can be expressed, par- 
ticularly in equatioiial forms, and 
the conditions for and the methods 
of securing the integral solution of 
equations). 

Numeral. Figure or symbol 
used to represent number. Un- 
doubtedly the earliest way of re- 
presenting numbers was by means 
of notches on a stick and by per- 
pendicular strokes. The system 
now in use in most civilized coun- 
tries, employing the symbols 0, 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, is partly Hindu 
and partly Arabic. The scale of 
tens is probably derived from the 
number of the human fingers. The 
value of a numeral under this 
system varies according to its 
position, e.g. tho 7 in the numbers 
7, 71, 716, 7,164 represents 7 units, 
7 tens, 7 hundreds, and 7 thousands 
respectively, and this way of 
writing numbers gradually came 
into use in India about a.I). 500 
and spread slowly through Europe. 
The use of the decimal point, with 
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corr6spoiid.ui§ r6SiiLts in tlis SiitcrSj' 
tion of the value of the figure after 
it according to its position, is of 
uncertain origin. 

The fundamental tens group, 
i.e. 10, 100, 1,000, 1,000,000, etc., 
are given distinctive names, €.g. 
ten, hundred, thousand, million, 
etc., and repetition of these names 
and those of the figures 0, 1-9 
enable any particular number to be 
remembered, instead of a fresh 
name having to be remembered for 
every individual number. As an 
example, 2,408,924 is in full two 
million, four hundred and eight 
thousand, nine hundred and 
twenty four. The terms billion, 
trillion, etc., usually mean a 
million millions, a million million 
milhons, etc., though in France and 
the U.S.A. a bilhon is taken to be 
a thousand millions only. 

Though the above system has 
survived practically all others, the 


Roman numerals are still used for 
certain purposes, e.g. dates. The 
symbols I, II, III, IIII explain 
themselves, but the origins of 
others in the system are not all 
certain. X for ten is probably I 
with a stroke across it, a symbol 
that must have come into very 
early use, and V for five is the 
upper halt of the symbol X, as L 
and D for 50 and 500 are probably 
half the symbols once used for C 
and M, 100 and 1,000 respectively. 
The letters C and M are the initial 
letters of the Latin words for 100 
and 1,000, centum and mille re- 
spectively. The use of IV and IX, 
etc., are later modifications of IIII 
and VTIII. 

The Greeks used a system of 
numerals in which the numbers 1 
to 9 were represented by the first 
nine letters of the alphabet, the 
tens by the next nine letters," and 
the hundreds up to 1,000 by 


another nine letters, two obsolete 
letters being revived for the pur- 
pose of the system. Like other 
ancient systems, apart from the 
Hindu-Arabic, it proved too cum- 
bersome for mathematical use, and 
became obsolete. See Arithmetic *• 
Decimal ; Number. 

Numidia. Roman prov. of N. 
Africa, between the provs. of 
Africa and Mauritania, correspond- 
ing to E. Algeria. The name means 
laud of nomads. Masinissa {q.v.) 
united the country with Roman 
aid, 201 B.c. On the overthrow of 
Jugurtha {q.v.) the Romans con- 
quered Numidia, but left it under 
its own kings. Juba I having sided 
with Pompey, Julius Caesar made 
Numidia a Roman province, 46 b.c., 
but in 25 b.c. Augustus gave the 
W. part to Juba 11 {see Juba). 
The Numidians provided light 
cavalry for the Carthaginian, and 
later for the Roman army 



Nnmismatics. Specimens ol ancient Greek and 
Roman coins. 1. Cyzicus, c. 660 B.C., electrum 
stater. 2. Croesus, c. 566 B C., gold. 3. Athens, 
560-480 B.C., silver. 4. Athens, c. 560 B.C.. silver 
tetradrachm. 5. Corinth, c. 600 B.C., silver. 6. 
Philip n, c. 369-336 B.C., gold stater, 7, Philip II, 
silver. 8. Chalcidice, c. 392 B.C., silver stater. 
9. Alexander the Great, c. 320 B.C., silver tetra- 
drachm. 10, Alexander the Great, gold stater 
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IL Thminm, c. 450 B.C., silver. 12. Syracuse, c. 413-400 B.C., silver. 13. Roman silver denarius, c, 
bronze as. 16. Julius Caesar, c. 60 B.C.,, gold: 16. Octaviau, c. A.D. 1, silver. See 


269 B.C. 
p. 6150. 
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From specimens m the British Museum 
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Numismatics (continued from p. 6149). English coins. 17. Edward m, gold noble. 18. Henry III, gold penny. 
19. Henry VI, gold angel. 20. Henry VII, gold sovereign, the first issued. 21. Charles Et, guinea. 22. William I, 
silver penny. 23. Alfred, offering penny. 24. Henry VI, silver groat. 25. Ofla, earliest Anglo-Saxon gold coin, 
26. Henry VII, silver, shilling. 27. Elizabeth, sixpence. 28. Charles I, half-crown 

From specimens in the British Museum 


NUMISMATICS: THE STUDY OF COINS 

Sir G-eorge Hill, formerly Keeper, Dept, of Coins, Br. Museum 

Here is related the history of coins, companion articles being Coinage ; 
Mint. _ See also Gold ; Medals; and the articles on the various 
coins, eg. Franc, Mark; Napoleon; Peso ; Shilling, etc. 


Numismatics (Gr. nomisma, a 
coin) is the science of coins and 
other similar objects, such as 
medals. Coins may be defined 
briefly as pieces of more or less 
precious metal (usually gold, 
silver, copper, bronze, or some 
other copper alloy), serving as a 
medium of exchange, and marked 
by the issuing authority with some 
device (type) or inscription as a 
guar-antee of good quality and 
definite quantity ; this is to ensure 
their currency as far as the 
authority extends. By its intrinsic 
value, corresponding more or less 
exactly to its face value, the coin 
is distinguished from the mere 
token or from paper money ; it is 
distinguished from the medal by 
the fact that it serves as a 
medium of exchange. 

The invention of coinage, by the 
Greeks in Asia Minor in the 7 th 
century b.o., by the Chinese per- 
haps about the same time, was the 
first stage in the development of 
commerce. From the 7th century 


onwards coinage also reflects, 
sometimes very closely, the general 
development of culture, throwing 
light on political and economic his- 
tory, geography, religion, and art. 

The earliest coins of the Greeks 
were of electrum, a natural mix- 
ture of gold and silver found in the 
river-sands of Asia Minor. In 
Greece Prdper, where gold was not 
found, the earliest coins, such as 
those of Aegina, Athens, and 
Corinth, were of silver. Croesus, 
king of Lydia, 561 to 546 b.o., was 
the first ruler to issue coins of pure 
gold. Philip II of Macedon (359- 
336 B.o.) initiated a currency of 
gold and silver which, with the 
coinage of Alexander the Great, 
may be regarded as the chief in- 
ternational currency of the ancient 
world. Alexander’s conquests led 
to the institution of coinage in 
lands which had hitherto used 
more primitive methods of ex- 
change. The Jews had no coinage 
of their own before the middle of 
the ^nd century b.o. 


In the Western world, the Greek 
colonies, especially in S. Italy and 
Sicily, had their coinages from the 
6th century onwards. The Sicilian 
series, taken as a whole, ranks in 
artistic value above any other in 
the whole history of coinage, the 
10-drachm pieces (so-called medal- 
lions) of Syracuse, first struck at 
the end of the 5th century, being 
perhaps the most famous example 
of the art. The Homan coinage, 
which from the first was under 
Greek influence, begins in the 
second half of the 4th century, 
with the as and its parts in bronze, 
at first, owing to its large size, 
oast, not struck from dies as is the 
rule for coins ; the silver denarius, 
for long the standard denomination 
in the ancient world, was institu- 
ted in the 2nd. cent., weighing 4*55 
grammes. The Homan coinage of 
gold, normally restricted to the 
sovereign power, did not become 
regular until the Imperial period. 
The Byzantine Empire continued 
the traditions of the Roman coin- 
age, its gold coin or besant being an 
tntemational unit of currency. 

The decay of the Homan Em- 
pire, and the rise of the modern 
nationalities, are faithfully reflected 
in the style of their coinages. In the 
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7th century the first Mahomedan 
coins made their appearance ; al- 
though, as the representation of 
Ihnng objects was forbidden, they 
had little influence on the artistic 
side, they were soon serious rivals 
to the Byzantine gold in interna- 
tional currency. It was, however, 
not until the ISth century that the 
nations of western Europe began 
to possess a regular gold currency, 
and this began with the florin of 
Florence, first coined in 1252, and 
the ducat of Venice, first coined 
in 1280, The English silver penny 
sterling, for its good equality, was 
largely imitated on the European 
Continent, especially in the Low 
Countries, during the 13th and 
14th centuries. 

The institution of the larger de- 
nomination of the gros by Louis IX 
in France, an example soon fol- 
lowed by other countries, robbed 
the smaller denomination of some 
of its prestige. The first English 
regular currency of gold, the 
noble, was begun in 1344. 

From this time onwards the 
development of European coinage 
becomes extremely complicated 
Among the northern nations, the 
best period of the coinage is the 
14th century, although the prac- 
tical absence of portraiture robs it 
of one source of interest. The 
coinage of the Renaissance in Ger- 
many was racially characteristic 
in its combination of vigour of 
portraiture with lack of refinement. 

In Italy the highest level is 
reached in the portrait coins of the 
end of the 15th century, but the 
noblest contribution of Italy to 
numismatic art is in the cast medal. 
Antonio Pisano of Verona (first 
half of the 15th century), the 
founder of modern medallic art, 
and also by far its greatest expon- 
ent, is surpassed by few artists of 
any kind as a master of dignified 
portraiture and fine design. No 
other country produced medallists 
of the same quality as the best 
Italians, although Germany in the 
16th century developed a charac- 
teristically vigorous but unimagina- 
tive school of portraiture ; and 
in the 17th century, France in 
Guillaume Duprb and England in 
Thomas Simon could boast of por- 
trait medallists of very high rank. 

Development of Striking 

During the 16th century the 
technique of striking, as distinct 
from casting, medals was rapidly 
developed, by no means to the 
advantage of the art, which lost in 
significance what it gained in skill. 
The old method of striking the 
metal between dies with a sledge- 
hammer was gradually replaced by 
a press worked with a screw, which 
was firmly established in most 


countries in the second half of the 
16th century, and by the second 
half of the ITtli century superseded 
the primitive method. Technically 
speaking, perhaps the most remark- 
able examples of the art of striking 
coins were produced during this last 
period ; Thomas Simon’s Petition 
Crown (1663), with an inscription 
struck on its edge begging Charles 
11 to give him employment, has 
scarcely any technical rival. 

The 18th and 19th centuries 
show' for the most part a deplorable 
falling off in the art of coinage, 
which is hardly redeemed by 20th 
century attempts at revival which 
have been made, chiefly in France. 

Colonial Minting 

The history of the colonies out- 
side Europe is illustrated from the 
16th century by a coinage often 
very primitive in kind ; among the 
most interesting being the issues of 
the early Spanish and English 
colonies in America, and the 



Nummuiite. Diagrams illustrating 
formation of fossil shell, A. High- 
ly magnified vertical section of part 
of shell showing construction of air 
chambers. B. Horizontal bisection, 
showing spiral of chambers. C. 
Vertical bisection. D. Shell viewed 
from above 

adaptations in the West Indies of 
Spanish coins to local use by 
counter-marking, etc. In Asia, 
important series of coins were 
issued by some of the Portuguese 
and Dutch colonies. 

India had possessed a coinage 
quite as early as the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, in the shape of 
small punch-marked pieces of 
silver. Greek influence, beginning 
with the purely Greek coins of the 
kings of Bactria in the 3rd century, 
is continued through the coinage of 
the Indo-Scythic rulers, and still 
traceable in the extraordinarily 
rich gold coinage of the Gupta 
dynasty, contemporary with the 
earlier centuries of the Roman 
Empire. The medieval coinage of 
India, both under native rulers and 
under the Mahomedan dynasties, 
was enormous, and fills innumer- 
able gaps iu the scanty historical 
records of the country. 

China is thought to have begun 
to use coins as early as the 6th or 


7th century b.c. . these were cast 
in bronze in the shape of knives 
and other primitive media of 
exchange ; the hole at the end of 
the handle, by which they were 
strung together, was probably the 
origin of the hole in the later 
Chinese copper cash. Japan de- 
rived the style of its coinage from 
China. The S.E. portion of Asia 
has used some remarkable ex- 
amples of primitive currency, the 
metal being cast m the shape of 
snail -shells or in ingots of other 
primitive forms. 

Bibliography. British Museum 
Catalogue of Coins, 1873 ; Currency 
of the Farther East, J. H. S. Lock- 
hart, 1895-98 ; Manual of Musalman 
Numismatics, 0. Codrington, 1904 ; 
Historia Numonim, B. Y. Kead, 
2nd ed., 1911 ; Evolution of Coin- 
age, G. Macdonald, 1916 ; History 
of Ancient Coinage, P. Gardner, 
1918 ; Coins of India, C. J. Brown, 
1922 ; Handbook of Roman Coins, 
H. Mattingly, 1927 ; Corpus of 
Italian Medals of the Renaissance, 
G. F. Hill, 1930 ; Handbook of 
English Coins, G. C. Brooke, 1932 ; 
Handbook of Greek Coins, C. T. 
Seltman, 1933 ; Coins of the 
Modern World, M, Comeneini, 1937. 

Nummuiite (Lat. nunimus, 
coin). Genus of fossil foraminifera. 
The shells are remarkable for being 
flattened and circular, resembling 
coins, and yet containing a large 
number of chambers arranged in a 
spiral. The genus w'as abundant 
during the Eocene. Limestones of 
that period composed chiefly of 
nummulites are sometimes several 
hundred ft. in thickness, and are 
particularly noticeable in the Alps, 
N. Africa, Asia, and Cen. America. 

Nun (Lat. ifiowia, an elderly 
woman, mother, or nurse). Word 
adopted by the early Church for a 
woman consecrated to a life of 
devotion. By the beginning of the 
4th century there were communi- 
ties of consecrated \nrgins in 
Egypt, and a little later in Italy 
also. The Council of Saragossa for- 
bade the veil to be assumed before 
the age of 40. The Council of Car- 
thage prescribed 25 as the earliest 
age ; S. Basil suggested 17. 

It was xmderatood almost from 
the first that the dedication of a 
nun was for life ; but it was not 
regarded as absolutely irrevocable 
until the establishment of the 
Benedictine Rule. Nuns were con- 
secrated or professed by the bishop 
of the diocese or his representative ; 
and all convents of women were 
under his jurisdiction and general 
supervision. The habit, veil, etc., 
forming the characteristic garb of 
a nun, are of early date and a 
modification of the ordinary dress 
of women in ancient times. 

The term nun is only correctly 
applied to a female member of the 
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Benedictine Order, or of one of the 
orders springing from it. Women 
belonging to the Carmelite, Fran- 
ciscan, and Dominican orders are 
called sisters, as are the members 
of many modern congregations of 
women, whether contemplative or 
active. Most recent congregations 
follow some modification of the 
Augustinian Rule. 

Nunatak. Isolated piece of 
rock, possibly the peak of a buried 
mt., projecting through a con- 
tinental ice-sheet, Nunataks have 
been observed near the edge of the 
Greenland ice-cap. 

Nunc Dimittis (Lat., now 
lettest thou). Opening words of a 
Latin canticle or hymn. They are 
used as its title in the version in 
English in the Book of Common 
Prayer, which begins Lord, now 
lettest Thou Thy servant depart 
in peace. It is the song of Simeon 
(Luke 2, vv. 29-32), his hymn of 
praise and thanksgiving on being 
permitted to seethe infant Saviour. 
From early times the Christian 
Church has used the hymn at 
vespers or at compline. In the 
Anglican Church it is sung after 
the second lesson at evensong. 

Nuncio (Lat. nuyitius, a mes- 
senger). General term for a diplo- 
matic representative of the poi:)e, 
acting with powers restricted by 
his instructions. The members of 
the Polish diet were called nuncios. 

Nuncomar or Nan da Kxjmar 
(d. 1775). Indian official. Gov- 
ernor of Hooghli in 1756, he was 
deputy to the nawab of Murshida- 
bad when Warren Hastings was 
appointed resident there in 1758. 
Discovered in treasonable cor- 
respondence against the East India 
Company, he was sent to Calcutta 
in 1770, and there implicated in 
charges of corruption brought 
against the diwans of Bengal and 
Bihar. In 1775 he accused Hast- 
ings, then governor-general of 
India, of peculation. Before the 
matter had been gone into by the 
council, Nuncomar was arrested on 
a charge of forgery, tried before 
Sir Elijah Impey, found guilty, 
and executed. When Hastings was 
impeached in 1788, one of the 
changes was that he was respon- 
sible for the judicial murder of 
Nuncomar ; he w^as acquitted on 
this, as on the other, charges. 
Impey, threatened with impeach- 
ment on a similar and other 
charges, defended himself with 
vigour, and his impeachment was 
dropped. 

Nuneaton. Borough and mar- 
ket town of Warwickshire, Eng- 
land. It is on the little river 
Anker, 97 m. N.W, of London and 


9 m. N. of Coventry, and is served 
by rly. and canal. The chief 
buildings are the churches of S. 
Nicolas, S. Mary, and Chilvers 
Coton ; the council house and law 
courts ; Arbury Hall ; a grammar 
school dating from the i6th cen- 
tury and a college for the poor, 
1712. Industries are coalmining, 
wool spinning, the making of 
bricks, pipes, and tiles, textiles, in- 
cluding hosiery, felt hats, silks, 
ra3mn, and leather goods, light 
engineering, and rly. work. Nun- 
eaton grew up round a house for 
Benedictine nuns founded in 1150. 
There are a few remains of the 
nunnery. The bor. (created 1907) 
gives its name to a co. constituency. 
George EHot {q.v,) was horn at 
Arburv Farm . Market day, Sat. 
Pop. (1951) 54,408. 

Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, Al- 
varo (c. 1490-c- 1564). Spanish 
explorer. In 1527 he sailed from 
Spain with an expedition which 
met with disaster in the Gulf of 
Mexico, hut Nunez reached land, 
and after a most adventurous 
journey reached the city of 
Mexico in 1536, and returned to 
Spain. In 1540 he was appointed 
governor of the provinces of the 
La Plata river, and reached Asun- 
cion in 1542. The colonists re- 
belled and sent him home in 1545, 
and later he was sentenced to 
banishment. On being pardoned 
he was made a judge. Nunez 
wrote an account of his first 
expedition (Eng. trans. 1851). 

Nunez de Arce, Gasrar (1834- 
1903). Spanish poet and politi- 
cian. Born Aug. 4, 1834, at Valla- 
dolid, he was intended for a priest, 
but, refusing to adopt that voca- 
tion, he went to Madrid and 
became a journalist. He was still 
a youth when his first play was 
produced. Later he served as a 
war correspondent in Africa. 
Soon he was conducting a paper of 
his o^vn, and in 1865 he entered 
political life, his liberal views hav- 
ing attracted attention. In 1868 he 
was made governor of. Barcelona, 
and during 1882-90 was a cabinet 
minister, being in turn in charge 
of the colonies, hornet affairs, 
finance, and education. He died at 
Madrid, Feb. 12, 1903. His lyrics 
are considered his best work. 

Nunhead. District of S.E. 
London. It is E. of Peckham Rye, 
and forms part of the bor. of 
Camberwell. It has a rly. station, a 
cemetery of 50 acres, consecrated 
in 1840, and the underground 
Beachcroft reservoir of the Metro- 
politan W^ater Board. 

Nu nkian g. Former province of 
Manchuria, China. It had an area 


NUR-E D-Difvj 

of 23,912 scj. ra., and a poDu)atir,„ 
of about 2,500,000. AtVe\e 
organization of Manchuria bv th^ 
Communist government in l4o it 
lost Its identity and was absorbed 
in an enlarged Heilungkiang nm 

Nun Moth. Popular name for a 

black and white moth (Livan, 
monacha) called in Britain the 
Black Arches. In central Euroec 
it is a peat pest, since its cater- 
pillars destroy the leaves of spruce 
and pher trees. In Bohemia an 
ptaok lasting for four years defo. 
hated over 90,000 acres of forest 
yvprmiental control of poison 
dust liberated from aeroplanes 
gave encouraging results. 

Nunn, Sir Percy (1870-1944) 
British educationist. Educated at 
Bristol university, he was a second- 
ary school teacher, and in 1905 was 
appointed vice-principal of the 
London^ day training college 
succeeding as principal in 1922! 
Ten years later, when the college 
was transferred to the control of 
London university, he continued 
in office as director until 1936. He 
also represented London university 
on the teachers’ registration coun- 
cil, and was visiting professor at 
Columbia university in 1925. He 
wrote extensively on educational 
methods, e.g. Education Reform, 

1917 ; Education: its Data and First 
Principles, 1920. He was knighted 
in 1930. Nunn died Nov. 12, 1944. 

Nupe. District of Africa, now 
part of Nigeria. It forms the Niger 
(formerly Nupe) prov. ; the capital 
is Bida. About the middle of the 
19th century the country came 
under the rule of the Fulas. The 
British took possession of it in 
1897, but only temporarily, its real 
absorption taking place in 1901, 
when a new emir, favourable to 
British interests, replaced a de- 
posed one. 

Nnraghe. Prehistoric round 
tower in Sardinia. The typical 
form is of rough-coursed blocks, 
clay-mortared, having a basal 
diameter of about 30 ft,, sloping 
slightly inwards. From the door- 
way, usually facing S., a corridor 
leads to an inner chamber, about 
15 ft. across, with a vaulted roof. 
On the right of the entrance is a 
guard -niche, on the left an ascent 
to an upper chamber, similarly 
guarded. Traces of 6,000 have been 
found, mostly of the Bronze Age. 
Some of the largest, protected by 
platforms with flanking towers, are 
surrounded by smaller nuraghi. 
See illus. opposite. 

^ Nur-ed-din (c. 1118-1174). 

Syrian warrior. A Muslim, bom 
at Damascus, in about 1145 he 
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succeeded his father as ruler of a 
state in Syria, making Aleppo his 
capital. During the Second Cru- 
sade he took Damascus and drove 
the Christians from Syria. In 1159, 
ho^vever, he was beaten by Bald- 
win, king of Jerusalem, but later 
sent into Egypt an army which 
conquered that country from the 
caliph. An uncle of Saladin, Nur- 
ed-din died May 15, 1174. Another 
Nur-ed-din was an astronomer. 
Born in Morocco, he lived in the 
12th century, and wrote an astro- 
nomical work of some note. 

Nuremberg (Ger. Niimberg). 
Second largest city of Bavaria, 
Germany. It is the capital of the 

prov. of Fran- 
conia, and is situ- 
ated on the 
Regnitz, 95 m. 
N. of Munich. 
JNuremberg was 
for long an im- 
portant rly. 
Nuremberg arms junction and oc- 
cupied a key position on the Rhine- 
Main-Danube canal system. Until 
the Second Great War the citv 
possessed unrivalled relics of its 
historic past, whole streets being 
virtually unaltered from medie- 
val times. They centred upon the 
burgrave’s castle and the imperial 
castle, dating respectively from the 
11th and 13th centuries. 

The 15th-cent. house of 
Diirer and the 16th-cent. 
house of Hans Sachs were 
noteworthy private 
houses, and there were 
numerous churches of 
great historic value, e.g. 

S. Sebaldus (13th cent.), 

S. Lawrence (13th-15th 
cent.), the Holy Ghost 
(1331), S. Aegidius, with 
a Van Dyck altar (1140, 
rebuilt 1 TH- 
IS), S. James 
(14th cent.), S. 

Peter (15th 
cent.), S. Roc- 
h u s (16th 

cent.) Of other public buildings 
the town hall was remarkable, 
being erected 1332-40, with addi- 
tions dating from 1520 and a 
beautiful renaissance wing of 1616- 
22. The grammar school was 
founded by Melanchthon in 1526. 

Nuremberg has a long and 
chequered history, having b^ecome 
a free city in 1219 and being en- 
dowed with unusual privileges — 
rights of coinage, customs rights, 
urban laws and judges, and the 
ownership of the castl^ and its 
surroundings. It traded with aU 
European countries, especially in 
silks, oriental goods, and various 



products of its artists and crafts- 
men. The first watches, known as 
“ Nuremberg eggs,” are said to 
have been made here. During the 
15th and 16th centuries many of 
the greatest German painters, 
sculptors, poets, and scientists 
lived in the town. During the 
Thirty Years’ War it fell into 
decay, and was embodied with 
Bavaria in 1806 when she joined 
the Rhenish federation. In the later 
19th century the industrial im- 
portance of Nuremberg again in- 
creased, when its toys, pencils, 
and beer became widely known. 
The establishment of a large fac- 
tory by Siemens Electric, and other 
large engineering works, brought 
additional prosperity to the town. 
Pop. (1955 est.) 418,950. 

Dm'ing the Second Great War 
Nruemberg, which had been the 
scene of the annual Nazi party 
congress, was repeatedly bombed 
by Alhed aircraft, much of the 
old town being virtually des- 
troyed. It was entered by miits of 
the U.S. 7th army on April 16, 
1945, S.S. troops defended it bit- 
terly, but all organized resistance 
ceased on April 20. The town was, 
after the end of the war, included 
in the U.S. zone of occupation. The 
trial of the major war criminals {see 
Nuremberg Trials) was held here. 

Nur emb erg La ws . 

Series of anti-Semitic 
edicts promulgated at the 
German Nazi party con- 
ference at Nuremberg, 
Sept., 1935. One edict, 
the Reich citizens’ law, 
deprived Jews of their 
rights as German citizens, 
and reduced them to a 
status called “ members of 
the state ” ; this deprived 
the Jew of the vote, for- 
bade him to serve 
in the armed 
' forces, and ex- 
eluded him from 



Nuraghe. Plan and sec- 
tion of a Sardinian pre- 
historic round tower. The spiral 
line seen in the section shows the 
position of the staircase. See text 
in facing page 


participating in the cultural life 
of the country. Another edict, fhe 
protection of German blood and 
German honour, prohibited mar- 
riage or extra-marital relations be- 
tween Jews and so-called Aryans. 
Any J ew contravening the measure, 
even before the passage of the law, 
was liable to a long term of im- 
prisonment. ‘‘Aryans” were re- 
quired to leave any house where 
there were resident Jews, and no 
J ewish household with adult males 
might employ female domestic 
servants under the age of 45. 

Within certain limits, the ori- 
ginal Nuremberg Laws permitted 
Jews their own religion, culture, 
and social economy. Later the 
laws became more severe, notably 
after the assassination of the Ger- 
man diplomat Ernst vom Rath by 
a Pohsh Jew in Paris, Nov. 7j 1938- 
Jews were then excluded from 
places of entertainment, deprived 
of the right of inheritance, made 
hable to heavy poll taxes, forbid- 
den to practise any of the profes- 
sions or engage in journalism ; their 
passports were withdrawn, and 
they were held collectively re- 
sponsible and were collectively 
fined for any individual Jew’s 
oSence or alleged offence. Jewish 
premises were required to be 
marked with a distiuctive sign, 
while Jews themselves had to 
wear a distinguishing mark (the 
Star of David) on their clothing. 

Jews were thus reduced to the 
status of complete social outcasts 
in obedience to the Nazi doctrine 
that a permanent harrier must be 
erected between German and Jew. 
The Nuremberg Laws formed the 
pattern of the anti-Jewish legis- 
lation introduced into fascist Italy 
and other German sateUites, as well 
as, during the Second Great War, 
into German-occupied territory. 
See Anti-Semitism ; Germany in 
the Second Great War ; Jews. 

Nuremberg Trials. Trials of 
the civil and mihtary leaders of 
Nazi Germany, together \vith 
certain Nazi organizations, by 
international military tribunal at 
Nuremberg, Nov. 20, 1945-Oct. 1, 
1946. 

In Oct., 1 943, a United Nations 
war crimes commission was set 
up in London to collect eHdence 
for the preparation of an iudict- 
ment against Axis and satellite 
war leaders, A declaration by 
the foreign ministers of Great 
Britain, the U.S.A., and the 
U.S.S.R. proclaimed that at the 
time of any armistice to any 
govt, which might be set up in 
defeated Germany, such Germans 
as had been responsible for, or 
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consenting parties to, atrocities, 
massacres, or executions alleged 
against them should be sent back 
to the countries in which their 
crimes had been committed and 
there tried by local laws. The 
major criminals, whose offences 
had no particular geographical 
location, were to be arraigned and 
tried by joint decision of the 
Allied govts. 

After the surrender of Germany 
legal experts of the U.K., U.S.A., 
U.S.S.R., and Trance met in 
London on June 26, 1945. Their 
conference resulted in the four- 
power agreement of Augn 8, 
setting up an inteniational military 
tribunal for the trial of war 
criminals whose crimes had no 
precise geographical location. The 
law under which defendants were 
to be tried was to be international 
law, not the law of the victorious 
countries. 

Members of the Tribunal 

The tribunal, as established by 
the charter, comprised the follow- 
ing members and alternate mem- 
bers : U.K., Sir Geoffrey Lawrence 
(president), Sir Norman Birkett 
(alternate) ; U.S.A., Trancis Bid- 
dle, Justice John J. Parker (alter- 
nate) ; France, Prof. D. de Vabres, 
R. Falco (alternate) ; U.S.S.R., 
Maj.-Gcn. I. Nikichenko, Lt.-Col. 
A. Volchkov (alternate). Chief 
prosecuting counsel were Sir 
Hartley Shaweross, British attor- 
ney general ; R. H. Jackson, 
U.S.A. : F- de Menthon, France ; 
and Gen. Rudenko, U.S.S.R. 

This tribunal was given the 
following powers : (1) to summon 
witnesses to the trial and require 
their attendance and testimony ; 

(2) to interrogate any defendant ; 

(3) to require the production of 
documents and other material 
evidence. 

The tribunal was not to be 
bound by the technical rules of 
evidence, and was relieved of any 
obligation to require proof of 
facts of common knowledge, 
though it was required to take 
judicial notice of government and 
U.N. documents and reports. It 
was authorised to impose a 
capital sentence or any other 
punishment it deemed just; and 
to deprive the convicted person 
of any stolen property and order 
its surrender to the AUiod oon- 
tro] council for Germany. The 
judgement of the tribunal was 
final and not subject to appeal, 
and in case of guilt the sentences 
were to be carried out in accord- 
ance vith the orders of the control 
council, which wa-s authorised to 
reduce or olher^^tise ‘alter the 



sentences at any time it considered 
fit, but not to increase their 
severity. Neither the tribunal 
nor its members or their alternates 
could be challenged by prosecu- 
tion, defendants, or counsel. 
Decisions of the tribunal were by 
majority vote, the president 
having a casting vote. 

The function of counsel for the 
defendant was allowed to bo 
discharged at the dcfeudaiit's 
request by any person profession- 
ally qualified to plead in courts 
of the defendant’s country, or by 
any person authorised by the 
tribunal. All court proceedings 
had to be conducted in, and all 
official documents submitted on 
either side had to be translatcal 
into, English, French, Russian, 
and the language of the (bJendant. 
The indictment was reipiircd to 
include full particulars .spcc-ifying 
in detail the charges against the 
defendants. Every defendant had 
the right to produce evidence in 
support of his diJenee and to 
cross-examine witnesses called for 
the prosecution. 

The permanent seat of the 
tribunal was at Berlin, but the 
trial itself w^as lield at Nurennberg 
in the U.8. sector. The U.8. army 
was made responsible for guarding 
the prisoners, the prt‘ss arrange- 
ments, and the (‘laborati* systeni 
of lieadphoiK'S and interjiretcr.s 
for simultaneous translation of the 
proceedings into the four languages. 
During the course of the trial tlie 
defendants w'ere kept in rigid 
solitary confiiuunent. Tlie.y witc 
deprived of all in.signia of rank and 
fed on army rations. Tln'y w(‘re 
forbidden to ^Kisscss any article 
likely to faciiirittc self-injury ; and 
as a precaution against suicide 
each prisoner wa,s watched by 
guards <lay and night. 

Indictment on Four Counts 

On Aug. 29 a committee of the 
four chief prosecuting counsel 
issued from London a first list, of 
criminals to bo trk‘d. There wtTo 
four counts of tho indictment, 
charging tho defendants with 
(1) conspiring, or having a 
common plan, to commit crimes 
against i>eaco ; (2) committing 
sjxicific crimes against peace by 
planning,^ preparing, initiating, 
and waging war.s of aggression 
against a number of stat^‘H ; (3) war 
crimes, t,e. murder and ill-treat- 
merit in oceu|fied territory or on 
the high seas, deportation for 
slave labour, murder and ilb 
treatment of prisoners of war, 
killing of hostages, plunder and 
devastation of propfTty ; (4) 

crimes against mimanitv, i.#'. 


murder, extermination, enslavo 
ment, and deportation commZ 
against civilian populationsT£ 
and during the war, and pohtical 

'^Tho 04 persecution.’ 

d ne ^4 accused were ; 
Hormaiiii Goerin<^ 

Kudo// hr 

Ei'ust Kaltcnbrunner 
Alfred Rosenberg 
Hans Frank 
Martin Bormann 
Wilhelm Frick 
Robert Ley 
Fritz Sauckel 
Albert Speer 
AValter Funk 
Kjalmar Schacht 
Franz von Papen 
Tpiatav Krupp 
Ivonstantin von Neurath 
Baldur von Sohirach 
Art hur Soyss-Inquart 
Julius Stroicher 
Wilhelm Keitel 
Alfred Jodi 
Erich Raodor 
Karl Doonitz 
_ Ifans Kritzsche 
W ith tbe exception of Borniftim 
who luul disappeared in the 
capture of Berlin, all these 
delcmdants liad been arrested 
aft(T the Gorman collapse. 

I\r->rc‘ov(T, the following organi- 
zations word declared illegal, and 
any dehmdant who had beeaa a 
nu*mb(‘r of any of them could he 
tried and punished on that ground 
alotu'. : t.ho Reich cabinet, the 
leadership corps of the Nazi party, 
tho S.vS., tho Gestapo, the S.A., 
and tho general staff and hi^ 
c.ommand of armed forces. 

^ lA)y (lommittod suicide OcL25, 
Kaltenbruanor was ill, and the 
tribunal decided to defer the trial 
of K rupp on account of his physical 
and mental condition ; so that only 
20 defendants apfxjared when the 
trial ()fX‘n<;d at NurembergjNcviO. 
During tho 10 months it lasted, 
403 open sewsions were held; A3 
witnoHSCB testified orally for Ihc 
prosecution; and 61, in addition 
to 19 of tho defendants, for Ihe 
dofenoe ; a further 143 witnesses 
gave evidence for the defence 
written answers, 88,000 affidarife 
sigriwl by 165,000 persons 
Hubinitteu for the living defeih^- 
iints and 168,000 were sent in ’on 
behalf of the organizations. Mak^ 
of the evidence tendered -by- the 
prf)sfxmtion was derived’ 
captured Gonnan dooumetitsh^J 
films of concentration oamjis 
shown . - 

On Aug. 31, 1946, . the 
retirikl to consider its vewW'/jfe 
Oot. I the judgements 
The general judgement 
a common Nazi plan to j 
and wage w^ar had existed^ f 
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defendants had planned and waged 
aggressive war against 12 nations. 
War crimes had been committed 
by Germany on the high seas and 
in every country occupied by 
her. The Germans were guilty of 
crimes against humanity. The 
leadership corps of the Nazi party 
and the S.S. were declared 


criminal organizations ; the Reich 
cabinet as such was not, nor were 
the S.A., the general staff, or 
high command. The Nazi leader- 
ship was guilty on all four counts. 
Responsibility could not fall on 
Hitler alone, but must be shared 
by generals, statesmen, and busi- 
ness men who cooperated with 
him in his regime. 

In the cases of individual 
defendants, verdicts and sentences 
(the latter passed in the afternoon 
of Oct. 1) were as follows : 
Goering, Ribbentrop, Keitel, 
Rosenberg, Jodi, guilty on all 
counts ; Kaltenbrunner, Frank, 
Sauckel, Bormann, guilty on 
counts 3 and 4 ; Frick, Seyss- 
Inquart, guilty on counts 2, 3 and 
4; Streicher, guilty on count 4. 
These twelve were sentenced to 
death by hanging. The following 
received life imprisonment : Hess, 
guilty on counts 1 and 2 ; Funk 
(counts 2, 3 and 4) ,* Raeder 
(counts 1, 2 and 3). Schirach, 
guilty on count 4, and Speer, on 
counts 3 and 4, were sentenced 
to 20 years’ imprisonment. Neu- 
rath, guUty on aU counts but with 
mitigating circumstances, received 
15 years’ imprisonment ; Hoenitz, 
gudty on counts 2 and 3, received 
10 years. Schacht, Papen, and 
Fritzschft were found not guilty. 


and were discharged. The 
Russian members of the tribunal 
added a rider dissociating the 
U.S.S.R. from the acquittals, and 
declaring that Hess should have 
been sentenced to death. 

AU those whose lives were 
forfeit, except Kaltenbrunner, 
appealed to the control council 


for clemency. Goering, Jodi, and 
Keitel asked to be shot instead of 
hanged in the event of their pleas 
being rejected. Hess, Funk, 
Neurath, and Doenitz appealed 
for mitigation of their prison 
sentences. On Oct. 10 the 
council rejected aU appeals and 
announced that death sentences 
would be carried out by hanging 
at Nuremberg prison. On Oct. 15 
it was stated that Hess, Funk, 
Raeder, Speer, Schirach, Neurath, 
and Hoenitz would serve their 
sentences in Spandau prison, in 
the British sector of Berlin. 
Executions were fixed for 1 a.m. 
of Oct. 16, hut at 10.45 p.m. on 
Oct, 15, Goering was found poison- 
ed in his ceU. Execution of the 
rest, completed by 2.45 a.m., was 
carried out on two gallows in the 
gymnasium of the prison by an 
American sergeant and lance- 
corporal in the presence of the 
quadripartite allied commission, 
doctors, army officers, representa- 
tives of the German authorities, 
eight press representatives, and 
an official photographer. The 
bodies were cremated and the 
ashes disposed of secretly. See 
War Criminals ; also biographies 
of the individuals in this Encyclo- 
pedia. Consult The Nuremberg 
Documents, P. de Mendelssohn, 


1946 ; 22 CeUs in Nuremberg. 

H. M. Kelley (psychiatrist to the 
prison), 1947; War Crimes Trials, 
ed. Sir D. M. Fyfe, 1948, etc. 

After the main Nuremberg 
trials, 177 lesser Nazis — diplomat- 
ists, civil servants, and others — 
were charged with war crimes at 
Nuremberg in 12 separate cases 
brought before U.S. militarv 
courts. Of 142 convicted, 24 were 
sentenced to death by hanging, the 
others to imprisonment. Two 
American and 373 German defence 
counsel were engaged. The last 
ease ended April 15, 1949. 

Nurmahal (light of the palace). 
Wife of the Mogul emperor of 
India Jehangir (reigned 1608-27), 
famed for her beauty and wit. Her 
name was later changed to Nur- 
jehan, light of the world. 

Nurmi, Paavo (b. 1897). Fin- 
nish runner, born at Abo (Turku), 
June 13, 1897. He established 
world records for the mile in 1923, 
two miles in 1931, five miles in 
1924, six miles in 1930, and ten 
miles and one hour in 1928. One 
of the greatest and most con- 
sistent long-distance runners of all 
time, he won six Olympic titles ; 
in 1924 he was champion over 

I, 500 metres. 5,000 metres, and in 
the cross-country race. Emown as 
the Flying Finn, Nurmi paid several 
visits to Great Britain, and won two 
A. A. A. championships in 1922. 

Numberg. See Nuremberg. 

Nursery Rhymes. Verses re- 
peated to young children, and 
often handed down by tradition. 
The first actual collection is sup- 
posed to have been made in Boston, 
U.S.A., in 1719 ; the first known 
British collection, Mother Goose’s 
Melody, was issued about 1760 by 
John Newbery, and comprised but 
30 pieces. It may possibly have 
been compiled and in part written 
by Goldsmith. To each rhyme a 
whimsical moral is appended. 

Nursery rhymes are of the most 
varied origin. Some are believed 
to contain traces of heathen wor- 
ship and magical incantations. In 
others allusions to historical events 
or political controversies have been 
suspected. But, in spite of much 
discussion, few definite results 
have been attained- Some coimt- 
ing-out rhymes contain Welsh 
numerals in a corrupt form. Other 
rhymes, accompanied by action, 
are probably derived from me- 
dieval dances. 

References to some rhymes — 
such as Sing a Song of Sixpence — 
are to be found in Elizabethan 
drama. The Wise Men of Gotham 
{q.v.) probably dates from the 16th 
century. Some rhymes are but 



Nuremberg Trials. The chief Nazi defendants face their judges, November 20, 
1945. Front row, L. to R., are Goering, Hess, Ribbentrop, Keitel, Rosenberg, 
Frank, Frick, Streicher, Funk, Schacht. Back row, L. to R., are Doenitz, 
Raeder, Schirach, Sauckel, Jodi, Papen, Seyss-Inguart, Speer, Nenrath, Fritzsche 
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surviving scraps from much longer 
pieces. Others that have definitely 
taken their places in the corpus of 
British nursery rhymes are demon- 
strably modern, and of some the 
authors are known. A Brog He 
Would a Wooing Go was written 
by John Liston, who based it on 
an earlier series of verses ; Wee 
Willie Winkie was wi’itten by the 
Scottish poet William Miller. 

Bibliography. Popular Rhymes 
of Scotland, R. Chambers, 1826 ; 
Nursery Rhymes of England, J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, 1842 ; Games 
and Songs of American Children, 
W. W. 'Newell, 2nd ed. 1903 ; 
Nimsery Rhyme Anthology, L. 
Derwent, 1938. 

Nursery School. School for 
children from two to five years of 
age, i.e. below the age of com- 
pulsory school attendance. The 
purpose of such schools is to pro- 
vide a healthy, happy environment 
in which the child can develop 
physically, mentally, and socially. 
They bridge the gap between the 
child welfare clinic and the infant 
school. The pioneer of nursery 
schools in the U.K. was Rachel 


Nursing as an art, and as a 
profession, has been carried on 
since the earliest days of h'story. 
The early Hmdus, the Egyptians, 
and above all the Jews, laid down 
excellent ru es for hygiene and 
health, and Hippocrates (g.v.) 
sought 400 years b.c. to inculcate 
the principles of good nursing. 

With the coming of Christianity 
the care of the sick and suffering 
assumed new importance, and 
orders of women were formed 
specially devoted to nursing. The 
first woman to be named specifi- 
cally in connexion with nursing 
care in the early church was the 
deaconess Phoebe, but during the 
centuries of the church’s growth 
others are mentioned by name out 
of a considerable body of women 
devoting themselves to succouring 
the sick. The religious orders of 
nuns, which flourished from the 
5th century onwards, took up the 
work, and at the time of the 
Crusades there arose the famous 
military nursing orders, notably 
the Knights Hospitallers of S. John 
of Jerusalem, of Rhodes, and of 
Malta (an order stdl in existence 
and world-wide), the Teutonic 
Knights, who combined military 
and nursing duties, and the 
Knights of S. Lazarus, who devoted 


Macmillan, ivho planned and 
operated at Deptford a large 
open-air school in w'hich children 
enjoyed benefits at a cost of less 
than £12 per annum a child. In 
1914 she opened a training centre 
for teachers in open-air nursery 
schools ; in 1930 the Rachel 
Macmillan training college for 
teachers was established. Nursery 
schools are still relativel}^ few. 
Under the Education Act, 1944, 
if parents require education for 
children between 2 and 5, local 
authorities must provide it, either 
in special nursery schools or in 
nursery classes in other schools. 
In 1946, however, only 6,500 
children in England and Wales 
W'ere attending nursery schools ; 
but 54,000 were attending nursery 
classes in infant schools, more than 
100,000 were in ordinary classes 
in primary schools, i.e., 9*4 p.c. of 
all children in the age group were 
attending school. There is a Nur- 
sery School Association of Great 
Britain, 1 Park Crescent, London, 
W. 1 . Consult The English Nursery 
School, Mrs. P. E. Cusden, 1942. 


themselves to the service of lepers. 
Famous medieval saints as- 
sociated with the care of the sick 
are S. Francis of Assisi, S. Clare, 
S, Elizabeth of Hungary, and S. 
Catherine of Siena. The 12th and 
13fch centuries also saw the rise of 
secular nursing orders, such as 
the B6guines of Flanders, the 
Franciscans, the Poor Clares. 
With the decay of the religious 
orders in Protestant countries, 
nursing was relegated to ignorant 
and sometimes unscrupulous per- 
sons, such as those depicted by 
Charles Dickens in Sairey Gamp 
and Betsey Prig. But in 1836 
Theodor Fliedner and his wife set 
up at Kaiserswerth, Germany, a 
hospital where women were trained 
in nursing. From this model, 
deaconesses’ hospitals sprang up in 
many parts of the world ; and 
from it — even more important— 
Florence Nightingale received in- 
spiration for her great work. Her 
influence upon contemporary nurs- 
ing has never been properly 
assessed, and 20th century practice 
has not even yet caught up with 
all her ideas. Following her 
practical demonstration of military 
nursing in the Crimea, which 
shook the world, she founded the 
famous training school for nurses 


at S. Thomas’s Hospital, London 
which became the prototype of 
nurses’ training schools in almost 
every country. 

Although a movement towards 
organization and registration of 

in 1887, and a bill was introduced 
Nnrses Registration 

Act did not become law until 1919. 
This Act set up a general nursincr 
council for England and Wales 
keep the^ state register, conduct 
examinations, and approve train- 
ing schools. Similar councils were 
set up in Scotland and Northern 
Ireland. The register is divided 
into parts : general trained nurses 
(S.R.N. = state registered nuS 
sick children’s nurses (R.S.C.N =’ 
registered sick children’s ’nurse) • 
fever nurses (R.F.N. = registered 
fever nurse) ; mental nurses 
(R.M.N. registered mental 
nurse) , mental defective nurse 
(R.N.M.D. = registered nurse, 
mental defective). State registra- 
tion is usual in most countries. 

As the field of nursing expanded, 
specialised training was added to 
hospital instruction. District 
nursing (founded in 1859 by 
William Rathbone of Liverpool, 
with the help of Florence 
Nightingale) needed special train- 
ing, and the district nurse with 
midwifery and public health train- 
ing as well as three to four years’ 
hospital training is often a very 
highly qualified woman. Other 
categories are : the public health 
nurse, or health visitor as she is 
known in Great Britain, whose 
function is almost entirely educa- 
tional and preventive, as is that 
of the school nurse ; the industrial 
nurse, who in factories, big stores, 
hotels, etc,, is responsible for the 
health and welfare of the staff ; 
the private nurse, who attends 
a patient in his or her own house. 

Many nurses take up midwifery, 
or maternity nursing, in hospital 
or domiciliary practice, but mid- 
wifery, although allied to nursing, 
is a separate profession, defined by 
Act of parliament. Nursing over- 
seas in the mission field and else- 
where often necessitates special 
training in tropical medicine. 

With the Services 

In the U.K. there are permanent 
nursing services connected with 
the fighting forces. The Army 
Nursing Service, the direct descen- 
dant of Miss Nightingale’s band of 
ladies in the Crimea, was named, 
1902, Queen Alexandra’s Imperial 
Military Nursing Service, renamed, 
1949, Queen Alexandra’s Royal 
Army Nursing Corps. Queen 
Alexandra’s Royal Naval Nursing 


NURSING: CARE OF THE SICK 

J. Elise Gordon., Editor”, Nursing Mirror and Midwives’ Journal 

The history and scope of nursing is here described, as well as some of 
the problems associated with it. See also Hospital ; Midwife ; 
Nightingale, Florence ; Nursmg, Male 
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Service, a much smaller body, was 
formed in 1902 ; Princess Mary’s 
R.A.F. Nursing Service in 191S. 
Queen Elizabeth’s colonial nursing 
service, the prison nursing service, 
the ministry of Pensions nursing 
service, the industrial nurses em- 
ployed in royal ordnance factories, 
and the Civil Nm’sing Reserve 
formed during the Second Great 
War complete the govt. dept, 
nursing services. 

The Nurses Act, 1943, limited 
the use of the term nurse (though 
not the right to practise as a 
nurse) to certain specified cate- 
gories, and authorised the setting 
up of the assistant nurses roll, 
and training for the assistant 
nurse. By 1940 there were more 
than 37,000 state enrolled assistant 
nurses (S.E.A.N.). 

Ministry of Health Inquiries 

The British ministry of Health 
set up a division of nursing and 
midwifery in 1941, with a chief 
nursing officer and assistants ; the 
ministry of Habour and National 
Service has a nursing services 
branch, with a principal nursing 
officer, concerned with recruitment. 
A committee for England and 
Wales, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Rushcliffe, appointed by the 
ministry of Health in 1941, re- 
ported in 1943 advocating im- 
provements in salaries and condi- 
tions of work, which were accepted 
by the govt. ; similar improve- 
ments for Scotland and Northern 
Ireland were put into effect ; these 
and subsequent improvements did 
not provide enough nurses to meet 
the ever increasing number needed, 
although the British nursing force 
increased by more than 15,000 
between 1938 and 1945. A work- 
ing party set up Jan., 1946, to 
consider recruitment and training 
reported in Sept,, 1947, emphasis- 
ing the importance of loss of 
students in training through dislike 
of hospital disciphne, hours and 
pressure of w^ork, and other causes, 
and recommending reorganization 
to ease the strain on both teachers 
and taught. The Nurses Act, 
1949, authorised the minister of 
health to set up a standing 
training committee in each of the 
14 hospital areas of England and 
Wales, and gave the general 
nursing council power to finance 
braining, and to admit to the 
register some nurses {e.g. those 
brained abroad) formerly excluded. 

The International Council of 
Nurses, inaugurated 1899 by a 
British nurse, Mrs. Bedford Een- 
wick (the first of all international 
women’s organizations), is a federa- 
tion of national nurses’ associa- 


tions (32 belonged to it in 1939) 
with four major interests : (1) the 
professional, social, and economic 
welfare of nurses ; (2) nursing 

education ; (3) nursing service ; 
(4) legislation as it affects nurses 
and nursing. Committees collect 
and collate information. Confer- 
ences are held in different coun- 
tries, usually at four-yearly inter- 
vals ; that held at Atlantic City, 
XJ.S.A., m 1947 was, however, the 
first for ten years. A golden jubilee 
congress was fixed for Stockholm 
in 1949. The H.Q. is at 19, 
Queen’s Cate, London, S.W.7. The 
National Council of Nurses of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
(at 17 Portland Place, London, 
W.l) is a federation of pro- 
fessional nursing organizations in 
the U.K. 

Another organization with inter- 
national interests, with H.Q. at 
45, Gloucester Place, London, W.l, 
is the Florence Nightingale Liter- 
national Foundation, set up in 
1934 as a memorial to Miss 
Nightingale, the function of which 
is to provide postgraduate nursing 
courses for nurses of various 
countries. 

Postgraduate training for nurses 
in the U.K. is carried out by 
various bodies, including a few 
university faculties which offer 
a diploma in nursing. There is 
scope, however, for much more, 
and the British Empire nurses wur 
memorial fund, founded 1946 
(through the Nursing Mirror, a 
professional weekly journal for 
nurses) as a memorial to the 3,000 
nurses and auxiharies of the British 
Commonwealth who gave their 
lives in the Second Great War, had 
as its object the provision of 
postgraduate travelling scholar- 
ships for nurses, as weU as the 
creation of a memorial chapel in 
Westminster Abbey, To this fund, 
the nurses of the British Common- 
wealth themselves subscribed the 
first £50,000. 

The International Red Cross is 
in many countries responsible for 
professional nursffig training, for 
which purpose it runs training 
hospitals ; in the U.K. it is con- 
cerned with the training in home 
nursing and first aid of auxiliaries 
and voluntary workers. 

Niirsing, Male. In mental 
hospitals men nurses care for male 
patients. Their training, similar 
to that of women nurses, is carried 
out in mental hospitals recognized 
as training schools by the Royal 
Medical Psychological Association. 
They sit for the same examinations 
as women ; and their conditions of 
service are also governed by the 


Rushcliffe committee's recom- 
mendations. See Nursing. 

Nursing, Royal College op. 
Professional organization founded 
1916. It has a membership of over 

43.000 registered nurses, and a 
junior branch, the Student Nurses’ 
Association, composed of over 

15.000 persons in training. It aims 
at improving the status of nursing 
as a profession ; at presenting the 
view^s of state registered nurses 
on problems of their work, and 
negotiating on their behalf ; and 
at promoting post-certificate nurs- 
hig education. Area organizers 
act as Links between h.q. (la, Hen- 
rietta Place, London, W.l ) and 180 
branches. There are a Scottish 
board and a committee for N. 
Leland. It pubhshes the Nursing 
Times weekly. Affiliated to the 
Royal College are the Association 
of Sick Children’s Hospital Nurses, 
the Society of Registered Male 
Nurses, the Society of Mental 
Nurses, and the National Associa- 
tion of State Enrolled Assistant 
Nurses. 

Nursing Home. Home where 
invalids and others are received 
for operations, childbirth, rest 
cures, etc. It must be registered by 
a local authority. The certificate 
of registration must be displayed, 
and the medical officer of health 
may inspect the home at any time. 

Nut. Strictly speaking, the dry 
fruit developed from the carpels of 
the flower. The carpel contains 
two or more ovules, but as a rule 
only one develops into a seed — the 
kernel of the nnt. This is invested 
by a shell of hard or leathery 
tissue, which does not spht until 
the seed germinates. The term as 
used commercially or popularly 
does not always coincide with the 
botanical meaning ; thus, an acorn 
is a true nut ; a ground-nut is not 
a nut, but a pod ; walnut is the 
“ stone ” of a fruit formed like a 
plum or cherry (drupe) ; and earth- 
nut, or pig-nut, is a tuber. Types 
of true nuts are found in hazel, 
beech mast, and sweet chestnut. 
See Brazil Nut ; Cob-nut ; Fruit. 

Nut. Small piece or block of 
metal or other material pierced 
with a hole which is threaded to 
conform to a standard screw- 
thread system. It is used in secur- 
ing a bolt or attaching one member 
in machinery to another. Nuts for 
bolts are usually of mild steel, but 
sometimes of brass, aluminium, or 
alloy. For common bolts they are 
square on plan ; for engineers’ 
bolts the hexagon is usual. Span- 
ners turn them, and a washer is 
interposed between the inner sur- 
face of the nut and the face of the 
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Nutcracker. Occasional British 
visitor, of the crow family 


member through which the tail of 
the bolt protrudes. Nuts to be 
turned by the fingers are of two 
kinds ; wing-nuts, which have pro- 
jecting lugs facilitating grip by 
thumb and fingers ; and milled- 
edge nuts, cylindrical in plan and 
with a roughened periphery. Lock- 
nuts incorporating a locking device, 
and double nuts turning in opposite 
ways, prevent loosening and back- 
turning under vibration. 

Nutation. In astronomy, the 
oscillatory movement produced in 
the earth’s axis by the attraction 
of the moon on the equatorial pro- 
tuberance of the earth. The line of 
the earth’s axis cuts the heavens at 
a point known as the celestial pole, 
which describes a circle round the 
pole of the ecliptic, and this circle 
is in itself subject to a small dis- 
turbance, making the circle a wavy 
one instead of uniform. This nod- 
ding motion is called nutation 
(Lat. nuere, to nod). See Precession. 

Nutcracker {Nucifraga caryo- 
calactes). Bird belonging to the 
crow family. Widely distributed 
over Europe and Asia, it is an oc- 


casional visitor to Great Britain. 
The bird is rather smaller than a 
jackdaw, and has brown plumage 
spotted with white, except the 
wings and tail, which are black. It 
occurs in woods, where it feeds 
mainly on seeds of conifers and in- 
sects. The word is also used as the 
name for a 
metal imple- 
ment used for 
cracking nuts. 

Nuthatch 
(Sitta). Genus 
of birds of the 
family Sitti- 
dae. The com- 
mon nuthatch, 

S. europaea, is 
a small bird, 
fairly common 
in the S. and 
Midland coun- 
ties of Ena:- 
land, rare in 
Scotland, and 
not found in 
Ireland. It is Nuthatch searching 
r ^ trunk for 

about a ms. insects 



long ; the plumage is bluish grey inch across, 
on the upper parts, with white edible pulp, 
throat, buff under parts, and grey ground to 
and black tail. It has the habit of powder, 
running upwards or downwards yield the 

over the branches and trunk of a alkaloids 
tree like a mouse. It nests in a hole strychnine, 

in a tree ; and if the hole is large, brucine, and 

stops it up with clay, leaving an loganin. 
opening only large enough to pass Nuzu, An- 
through. It feeds upon insects and cient Meso- 
grubs that it finds in crevices in potamian 
the bark, in seaich of which it taps town which 

the tree like a woodpecker. In au- lay near 

tumn it takes partly to a diet of the city of 

nuts, which it fixes in a crevice in Arrapkha (mod. Kirkuk), on a site 
the bark and splits with its beak, called Yorghan Tepe. In the 15th 
Nutmeg (Myristica fragrans). century b.c., when it was within 
Seed of a tree of the family Myris- the kingdom of Mitanni, it was in- 

ticaceae, native of Malaya. The habited by a mixed population in- 

cluding Hurrians, whose civiliza- 
tion is known from a series of 
tablets found in its houses. 

Nyamwezi. Negroid people of 
Bantu speech in Tanganyika Terri- 
f 5 L. Afiica. Most of them are 
found living in the highlands be- 
tween the Victoria Nyanza and 
Tabora. They are a muscular, 
dark-brown people, tall, long- 
nosed, and often curly-haired. The 
men tend cattle, sheep, and 
donkeys ; the women raise crops. 

Nyanza. Central African word 
tor lake. It is familiar in English 
as part of the names of the three 
lakes whi ch form the mai n sources of 
the Nile, namely Victoria Nyanza, 
Albert Nyanza. Edward Nyanza. 

Nyasa. Third largest lake in 
Africa. It is a deep basin about 
360 m. long and from 10 to 55 m. 
wide, lying at an alt. of 1,555 ft., 
and occupies part of the Great 
African Lift Valley. Its greatest 
depth is 386 fathoms. To the N. 
and E. it is closely approached by 
lofty mts. and tablelands. The 
only outlet is the Shire river, 
issuing at its S. extremity and 
flowing into the Zambezi. The 
principal affluents are the Songwe, 
Rukuru, Bua, and Lintipi on the 
W. coast. The water of the lake is 
fresh and its level varies with the 
amount of the annual rainfall. 
Fort Johnston, at the S. outlet, 
Kota-Kota, and Karonga are the 
most important ports. Lake 
Nyasa was discovered in 185& 
by Livingstone from the S. and 
Roschor mom the E. 

Nyasaland. British protector- 
ate in central Africa, part of % 
federatian of Rhodesia and Nya% 
land. It lies along the W. shores 
and to the S. of Lake Nyasa. 
Land area 37,374 sq. m. The,& 
portion is about 130 m. from the 
sea. The protectorate is bounded, 
N. by Tanganyika Territory, W. 
by Rhodesia, S.W. and S.E. by 



Nutmeg. 1. Fruit beginning to open, 
2. Nutmeg covered with mace. 
3. After removal of mace 


tree attains a height of about 30 
ft., has large, aromatic, leathery, 
alternate, evergreen leaves, and 
small, pale yellow flowers. The 
small fruits are pear-shaped, con- 
taining a single seed (nutmeg), 
which is invested first with a crim- 
son fibrous network (mace), and 
externally by a thick, fleshy coat. 
The tree begins to bear fruit when 
eight years old, attains its maxi- 
mum at twenty-five, and contin- 
ues profitable for another 35 years 
or so. Nutmeg and mace arc used 
in cookery as a flavouring for cus- 
tards and puddings ; and in medi- 
cine as an aromatic, stimulant, and 
carminative, but chiefly to dis- 
guise the taste of less pleasant 
drugs, such as rhubarb. 

Nutrition, This subject is dis- 
cussed under Food and Nutrition. 

Nux Vomica. Seeds of a small 
tree, Strychnos nux-vo7nica, mem- 
ber of the family Loganiaceae. A 
native of India and N. Australia, 
it has strongly veined, oval, 
opposite leaves, and panicles of 
greenish-white tubular flowers. 
The fruit is a large berry, resemb- 
ling an^ orange, with numerous 
silky-hahed, disk-Iiko seeds an 


embedded m the 
The dried seeds, 



Nux Vomica. Foliage, 
flowers, and fruit (A) 
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Mozambique (Portuguese), and E. 
by Lake Nyasa. There are two 
natural divisions, the one con- 
y. sisting of the W. 
‘ littoral of Lake 
Nyasa, with the 
tablelands sep- 
arating it from 
the basin of the 
Loangwa river 
and the districts 
between the 
Nyasaland arms watershed of the 

Zambezi and the Shire rivers on 
the W., and the other on the E., 
the districts of Lakes Chiuta and 
Chilwa and the Ruo, with the 
Shire highlands and Mlanje, 

The modern history of Nyasa- 
land dates from Sept., 1859, when 
Livingstone , first reached the 
southern shores of Lake Nyasa. 
Livingstone was closely followed 
by various church missions, which 
have played an important part in 
its subsequent history. 

The spheres of influence of 
Great Britain, Germany, and 
Portugal were defined by agree- 
ments made in 1890 and 1891, and 
the limits of the protectorate were 
settled by a proclamation of May 
14, 1891 ; in the following spring 
a British protectorate was pro- 
claimed over the countries adjoin- 
ing Lake Nyasa. Before that time 
the territory was part of British 
Central Africa. From 1893 untO 
1907 it was known as the British 
Central Africa Protectorate, but 
the former name of Nyasaland 
Protectorate was revived in Oct., 
1907. The administrative capital 
is at Zomba, but the chief town is 
Blantyre, on the Shire Highlands 
railway. The protectorate is ad- 
ministered by a governor, assisted 
by an executive council. 

A large portion of the protec- 
torate is mountainous or composed 
of lofty plateaux rising somewhat 
abruptly. The principal ranges are 
the Mlanje Mts., between Lake 
Chilwa and the river Ruo, of which 
the highest peak is 9,843 ft. in alt. ; 
the Shire highlands lying E. of the 
Shire river, of which the highest 
portion is Mt. Zomba, 7,000 ft. ; 
the Kirk range, W. of the Shire, 
reaching 7,000 ft. ; the Angoni- 
land plateau, at the S.W. end of 
the lake, reaching 8,000 ft. ; and 
the Mangoche Mts. In addition to 
Lake Nyasa, there are three con- 
siderable lakes, Chilwa or Shirwa, 
100 sq. m., Chiuta, 30 m. long, and 
the swampy Malombe ; but the only 
important river is the Shire. 

The most important products 
are cotton, tobacco, coffee, tea, 
chillies, rubber, rice, maize, vege- 
table oils, and soya beans. Most 


travel by rly. to Port Herald on the 
river Shire and to Chindio on the 
Zambezi, and thence to the mouth 
of the Zambezi. In April, 1922, a 
railway line, 175 m. long, from 
Murraco, on the southern bank of 
the Zambezi, to Beira in Portu- 
guese East Africa, was opened for 
traffic. This set up direct rly. 
connexion between Blantyre and 
Beira, On March 1, 1935, the great 
Zambezi bridge was opened, es- 
tablishing unbroken communica- 
tions between Nyasaland and 
Beira. This is the longest railway 
bridge in the world, 12,004 ft. 

The various missions are mainly 
responsible for education in Nyasa- 
land. The Government maintains 
the Jeanes training centre, but 
apart from that its function is to 


coordinate and advise. The enrol- 
ment at the African primary 
schools is about two-thirds of the 
children available, but only a 
small number reach the end of the 
course. There are elementary 
schools for European cliildren, but 
it is considered unwise to keep 
European children in Nyasaland 
after the age of 11. They then 
usually go to S. Rhodesia," where 
the parents are assisted by sub- 
stantial financial grants. 

At the outbreak of the First 
Great War prompt action sur- 
prised and disabled the German 
steamer Hermann von Wissmann 
while on the stocks at Sphinx- 
haven, and gave the British com- 
mand of Lake Nyasa. On Sept. 8, 
1914, a British force, working N., 

attacked the en- 
emy, whose main 
body had arrived 
simultaneousl}' to 
attack Karonga. 
This German 
force w'as routed. 
In May, 1915, a 
naval detach- 
ment reached the 
protectorate, and 
as reports were 
received that the 
Germans were 
repairing the 
Hermann von 
Wissmann, a 
force went to 
Sphinxhaven on 
May 30, disabled 
the steamer, and 
captured a large 
supply of stores 
and ammunition. 
In the Second 
Great War 
Nyasaland was 
free from hostili- 
ties. Pop. (1956) 
3,266,400, of 
whom 6,700 were 
Europeans. 

Bihliograph y. 
British Central 
Africa, Sir H. H. 
Johnston, 1897 ; 
Nyasaland under 
the Foreign Office, 
Duff, 2nd ed. 1906; 
Peace Handbooks 
No. 95, Nyasa- 
land, 1921 ; Re- 
port on Tea Cul- 
tivation, 19 3 3; 
Emigrant Labour 
Report, 1935. 

Nyborg. Port 
of Denmark, on 
the E. coast of 
the island of 
Funen. Lying 18 
m. by rly. S.E. of 





Ns^asaland, Map of this, British protectorate in the 
nnlands of Central Africa 
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Odense and one hour by steam 
ferry from Korsor in Zealand, it 
has a deep and spacious harbour, 
and exports cereals. It has a 
Gothic church and an arsenal 
housed in an old royal residence. 
Founded in the 12th century, 
Nyborg was a fortress unth 1867. 
Here in 1659 the Swedes were de- 
feated by the Danes. Pop. 9,740. 

Nygaardsvold, Johan (1879- 
1952). Norwegian statesman. 
Born near Trondhjem, he went to 
the XJ.S.A. in 1900, working as a 
farm labourer and railwayman. 
Returning to Norway in 1907, he 
was elected to the storting in 1916, 
and in 1928 became minister of 
agriculture in the first Norwegian 
Labour govt. In 1935 he became 
prime minister, an office he held 
when the Germans invaded Nor- 
way in 1940. After the "withdrawal 
of AUied troops from Norway, 
Nygaardsvold came to Great 
Britain with King Haakon and 
farmed the Free Norwegian govt, 
in London, He returned to Nor- 
way as premier after the liberation, 
but soon retired from active 
politics. He died March 13, 1952. 

Nykoping. A port of Sweden, 
capital of the Ian or gowfc. of Soder- 
manland. Situated on a hay of the 
Baltic 52 m. direct (100 m. by rly.) 
S.W. of Stockholm, it has a good 
harbour and a ruined castle, de- 
stroyed by the populace in 1317. 
Nykoping has cloth and engine 
factories and exports grain and 
iron ore. Fifteen national diets 
were held here in the 13th-15tb 
centuries. Pop. (1956) 21,848. 

Nylon, Generic name coined by 
the Du Pont Company of America 
to cover a series of synthetic linear 
polyamides. The materials were 
developed as the result of long- 
term research begun in 1928 by Dr. 
W. H. Carothers. In chemical 
structure they are similar to 
natural silk and wool, but they are 
obtained from coal which yields 
phenol, water which yields hydro- 
gen, and air which yields nitro- 
gen and oxygen. From these fun- 
damentals are obtamed dibasic 
acids such as adipic or sebacic, and 
diamines such as hexamethylene 
diamine. While the number of 
possible combinations of these 
materials theoretically runs into 
thousands, only about eleven types 
of nylon were at first developed. 

The large-scale manufacture of 
nylon was started in the XJ.S.A. in 
1940. Its production was rapidly 
expanded to meet an increasing 
demand for fibres and also for 
special plastics used during the 
Second Great War. To many 


people, however, the word nylon 
became merely a synonym for 
super-fine fuUy fashioned stockings, 
but filaments have been used in the 
production of bristles for brushes 
and, made up into ropes, have been 
utilised for special high duty appli- 
cations such as glider tow ropes 
and parachute harness. 

The application of nylon as a 
mouldable plastic has been limited, 
though it has many advantages, 
being very light, having a specific 
gi‘avity of 1T4 compared -with 1*30 
for cellulose acetate. The injection 
moulding of nylon calls for high 
temperatures since it melts at 
450° F., and special precautions 
have also to be taken to deal with 
its high fluidity when melted. 
Nylon has a very low inflamma- 
bility, and is resistant to water, 
most solvents, grease, oil, alkalis, 
and weak acids. Bearings made 
from nylon require no lubricant 
other than water. In solution the 
material is used in the production 
of films for special purposes, and 
for coating wires and fabrics. 

Nymph (Gr. nym^he). In 
classical mythology, a localised 
nature spirit, regarded as a minor 
deity. Different groups of nymphs 
were sea and water nymphs, such 
as the Oceanids, the Nereids, and 
the Naiads ; Oreads, or mountain- 
nymphs ; Dryads and Hama- 
dryads, or tree-nymphs. Temples 
were not built to them, but offer- 
ings of milk and honey were made 
in grottoes, at fountains, trees, etc. 
Anyone meeting a nymph became 
frenzied. 

The word nymph is sometimes 
used for an insect in the stage of 
development before its last meta- 
morphosis. /See Insect ; Larva. 

Nymphaeaceae. A family of 
aquatic, perennial herbs. Natives 
of the temperate and tropical re- 
gions of the world, they have stout 
creeping rootstocks, and mostly 
floating leathery leaves. The flow- 
ers are solitary, with three or six 
sepals, three or more petals (often 
numerous), and many stamens. It 
includes the sacred bean {Nelum- 
hium)^ water lilies {Castalia, 
Nymphaea and Victoria), etc. 

Nymphomania (Greek, nymphe, 
a bride; mania, frenzy). State of 
excessive sexual desire in women 
due to disorder of the endocrine 
glands. More often met with is 
pseudo -nymphomania, which has 
a psychological origin. Women 
afflicted with it generally obtain 
less than the normal satisfaction 
from sexual intercourse ; the urge 
which prompts their behaviour is 
(according to psycho-analysts) un- 
conscious sadism, directed both 


against their partners and them- 
selves, with an equally unconscious 
desire to mutilate the partner. 

,, Nyon Agreement. Nine-power 
“anti-piracy ” agreement. A con- 
ference met at Nyon, Switzerland 
in Sept., 1937, during the Spanish 
Civil War, to consider measures to 
check the attacks being made on 
shipping by submarines of un- 
known nationahty. The adoption 
of an “ anti-piracy ” patrol was 
agreed by Gt. Britain, France 
Russia, Turkey, Greece, Yugo’ 
slavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Egypt. Great Britain and France 
were to provide naval forces to 
patrol the Mediterranean, the 
others being responsible only for 
their own territorial waters. 

Nyren. Name of two English 
cricketers. Richard Nyren came of 
a Scottish family, originally Nairn. 
He was settled in Hampshire by 
about 1750 when he founded the 
Hambledon club {see Hambledon). 
He kept the Bat and Ball Inn, on 
Broad Halfpenny, and looked after 
the adjoining ground. Left-handed 
and one of the finest bowlers of his 
day, he was also a good batsman. 
His son John (176^1837), besides 
being a cricketer of repute, wrote 
The Young Cricketer’s Tutor, com- 
prising full directions for Playing 
the Elegant and manly Game of 
Cricket, 1833. John died at Brom- 
ley, June 30, 1837. See Cricket. 

Nystad. Town and seaport of 
Finland. Called in Finnish Uusi- 
kaupunki, it is in the district of 
Abo-Bjorneborg (Turku-Pori), on 
the Gulf of Bothnia, 40 m. N.W. of 
Turku. It has a good harbour and 
docks, and a considerable trade. 
The port has direct connexion with 
the Aaland Islands. The peace of 
Nystad, 1721, gave Russia exten- 
sive Baltic territories. 

Nystagmus. Oscillating move- 
ment of the eyeball, usually lateral, 
but sometimes vertical or rotatory. 
The most frequent form is coal- 
miner’s nystagmus, which is due 
primarily to working in a dim light. 
It improves if work in the mine is 
given up. Miners working in open 
mines to which daylight penetrates 
do not contract nystagmus. It 
is a symptom of various nervous 
disorders, particularly the affection 
known as disseminated sclerosis. 
Nystagmus following disease of 
the nervous system is practically 
incurable. See Eye. 

Nyx. In Greek mythology, the 
personification of night, called Nox 
by the Romans. Daughter of 
Cliaos, the primal void, and 
mother of Aether (Heaven) and 
Hemera (Day), she is represented 
as a winged goddess in a chariot. 


r\, the fifteenth letter of the English 
^ alphabet, did not represent a vowel in 
the North-Semitic alphabet (the prototype 
of all the existing alphabets), but the con- 
sonant "ayin, a kind of guttural breathing. 

The Greeks, who had no such sound, used 
it to express both the short and the long 
vowel o. The reason for using 'ay in to represent 
0 is not quite clear ; but it was the last North- 
Semitic letter still available. For the short o the 
Greeks used the sign O called omikron (the small o), 
and for the long o the form 17, called omega 


(the big o). The Etruscans had no o. 
When the Romans acquired this character 
they used the form O or O, and this 
shape has been retained in present-day 
alphabets. The conservatism of the 0-form 
is unique — modern o resembles in shape 
the early North-Semitic "ayin of the late second 
millennium b.c. much more than does the "ayin 
in modern Semitic alphabets (such as Hebrew or 
Arabic). 

The minuscule o is merely a smaller version of 
the capital O. 



O Fifteenth, letter and fourth 
vowel of the English and 
Latin alphabets. As with 
e, it is impossible to give any 
definite rules for its various 
sounds and combinations. Its two 
chief values are long o, as in dote, 
short o, as in dot, which is really 
the au, aw heard in call, hawl 
shortened. It equals short u in 
amther, and oo in prove. It 
combines freely with other vowels. 
Oa equals long o in boat, moat, 
but not in abroad, hoard ; oe equals 
e in words of Greek origin, and 
is now generally so spelt, as in 
economy, ecology ; in other words 
it equals long o as in hoe, roe. Oi, oy 
in boiler, boy really equals aw plus 
i ; 00 is long in boon, and short in 
wood, and in wmrds such as blood, 
flood equals short u. Ou presents 
a great variety of sounds. See 
Alphabet; Phonetics. 


Oahu. The Hawaiian island 
on which Honolulu stands. Area, 
589 sq. m. See Hawaii ; Honolulu. 

Oak (Quercus). Large genus of 
trees of the family Fagaceae, 
including about 300 species, na- 
tives of the N. temperate regions, 
Indo-Malaya, the Pacific coasts, 
etc. The typical species is, of 
course, the British oak {Q. robur) 
whose trunk may be 120 ft. high, 
with a girth of 60-70 ft., covered 
with thick rugged bark, which 
cracks both vertically and hori- 
zontally. The branches are 
massive and tortuous, and in the 
open spread widely with a down- 
ward tendency, producing a dome- 
shaped mass. The oblong oval 
leaves are arranged spirally, and 
their edges are cut into variable 
lobes. The minute flowers are 
green and inconspicuous ; the fruit 
nut is known as the acorn iq.v.). 


Two well-marked British forms 
of this species are given specific 
rank by some authorities. In one 
of these [sessiliflora) the leaves 
have a distinct but variable stalk, 
and the acorns are seated almost 
directly on the twig; in the 
other [pedunculata] there is little 
or no leaf-stalk, and the acorns 
have long, slender stalks. Several 
exotic oaks have been introduced 
to the U.K., and are frequently 
seen in parks and gardens. The 
most common are the holm oak 
[Q. ilex) and the Turkey oak 
{Q. cerris) both from S. Europe. 
The latter was introduced about 
1735, and is distinguished by its 
pyramidal form, its narrower, more 
acutely lobed leaves, and the long, 
curled scales of the acorn cup 
which give it a mossy appearance. 
Another S. European oak well 
established in British parks is the 


r " 



Oak. Specimen of the British oak tree, Quercus robur, in full leaf 
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cork oak {Q. suber), and a well- 
represented N. American species 
is the dyer’s oak, whose large 
leaves turn orange or dull red 
in autumn. N. America has over 
a score of oaks. Several besides 
British oak yield bark suitable 
for tanning. 

Although the fine-grained, hard 
oak timber has lost much of its 
former importance through the 
introduction of steel girders and 
framing in structural work, and 



Oak. Leaves of a variety of the 
Turkey oak, Quercus cerris 


the competition of the more easily 
worked coniferous woods, it is 
still employed where endurance 
and the bearing of strains are 
needed ; also for cabinet making, 
furniture, and panelling. For this 
purpose oaks have to be grown 
■closely in woods to produce great 
length and equal thickness of 
trunk, and to discourage the 
production of lateral branches — 
which were in request in the era 
of wooden ships. Propagation is 
effected by the acorns. British 
oaks thrive best in rich loam. 

The British oak is a tree of great 
longevity, as shown by many 
existing ruins of former giants, 
such as the Greendale oak at 
Welbeck, variously estimated by 
experts as being from 700 to 1,500 
years old ; and the Cowthorpe oak 
near AVetherby, Yorks, considered 
to have survived for 1,800 years. 
The tree does not produce any 
acorns until between 00 and 
70 years old, and it does not pay 
to cut it for timber until it is in 
its second century. See Forestry. 

Oak Finishing. The contem- 
porary finish of oak furniture and 
woodwork synchronise with the 
modern art movement. Mould- 
ings, carving, inlay, and other 
embellishments being discarded in 
favour of simple design, there 
must be alternative attraction. 
If the wood is not painted, the eye 
must be pleased by its natural 
beauty. The demand that the 
wood shall not be hidden by 
layers of polish is sound aesthetic- 
ally and represents a reaction 
against the decadent period of the 
late 19th century. Oak lends 
itself specially to this idea. 


Theoretically, unpolished oak 
woodwork is ideal, but in prac- 
tice the surface soon becomes 
soiled, so needs protection. 

Polishing with raw linseed oil 
probably gives the best results, 
but there are difficulties. The 
oil being rubbed in wnth a clean 
white rag, it takes about a 
month to dry, and the process 
must be repeated about five 
times. It is not wdse to oil 
veneered woodwork. For wslx 
polishing, white wmx (not paraffin 
or candle -wax) or beeswax is 
shredded, placed in a jar, and 
covered wnth turpentine. The 
jar having stood for 24 hours, 
the mixture is rubbed into the 
grain with a piece of wdiite rag. 
Applications are made every three 
or four days, and about four coats 
should be sufficient. If the pro- 
cess is continually repeated, the 
grain will eventually be entirely 
levelled up and the beauty of the 
wood impaired. While wdiite wax 
has little effect on the colour, bees- 
wmx gives a w-mmith of tone. 

The usual commercial method 
is to apply one or two thin coats 
of french polish. If the finish is 
to be in the natural colour of the 
w'ood, the polisher treats the light 
parts with extremely weak stain 
before applying the polish. In the 
finishing process known as weath- 
ered oak, the gi*ain pores are 
filled in with lime before french 
polish is applied. Japanese oak is 
best suited for the process, on 
account of its small grain pores 
due to slow growth, combined 
with rich colour. 

Oak Apple, Popular name for 
the growth on an oak, properly 
termed Oak Gall (g.z;.). 

Oak-Apple Day. Name given 
in England to May 29. The birth- 
day of Charles II in 1630, and the 
day in 1660 on which he rode 
into London at the Kestoration, 
it was celebrated by ro^^'afists, 
who decorated their houses ■ydth 
branches and leaves of oak, so 
commemorating also the king’s 
escape from the parliamentarian 
soldiers searching for him after the 
battle of Worcester, Sept, 3, 1651, 
when he hid with Colonel Careless 
in the oak at Boscobel, near 
Donnington, Salop, Oak-apple day 
is still observed in many parts of 
England, notably at the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea, as Founder’s 
Hay, w’hen the statue of Charle.s 
II is decorated \vith oak-lcave.s 
and solemnly saluted. 

Oakengates. Urban dist. and 
market town of Shropshire, Eng- 
land. It is 13 m. by rly. E. of 
Shrew’sbur^x The chief industries 



Oak Gall. Marble 
or buUet galls 
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aie hght engineering and steel 
and iron works. Market day Sat 
Pop. (1951) 11.659. 

Oak Gall. Abnormal growth 
of the surface tissues of the oah 
caused by attacks of gall- wasps 

of ^the family; 
Cynipidae, order 
Hymenoptera. 
The female gall- 
wasp pierces the 
fissues and 
d e p 0 si t s her 
eggs in the 
punctures, and 
swelling of the 
affected part 
. results. These 
attacks give rise to such familiar 
objects as spangle galls on the 
leaves, oak-apple and marble galls 
on the buds, and galls on the roots. 
Usually there are two generations 
of a gall-wasp annually, and the 
resulting swellmgs are different 
Wasps emerging from the oak- 
apple galls seek the roots where 
other galls are produced ; wasps 
from these last ascend the tree 
and there cause the oak-apple 
galls of the followdng year. 

Oakham . Market town and co 
town of Rutland, England. It h 
94 m. N. by AV. of London and 9 
m. S.E. of Mel- 
ton Mowbray, 
having a rly. 
station. The 
principal bnild- 
ing is the church 
of All Saints. 

The banqueting 
hall of the castle Oakham arms 

built in the 1 2th century, is used 
for county business. Of interest, 
too, are Flore’s House and the 
blitter cross. Boots and shoes and 
wearing apparel are made. Oak- 
ham is also a hunting centre. The 
lord of the manor has the right to 
claim a horseshoe from any peer 
passing for the first time through 
the town, and there is a collection 
of these in the castle hall. Market 
days : cattle, Fri. ; general, AVed. 
and Sat. Pop. (1951) 3,539. 

Oakham school was founded in 
1584 by Archdeacon Rol^rt John- 
son. Its constitution was re- 
modelled in 1875, and it is now a 
public school with accommodation 
for about 300 boys. The old 
school still stands with additional' 
modern buildings. 

Oakland. City of California, 
U.S.A., the co. seat of Alameda 
CO. A residential place opp<?site 
San Francisco, on the E. shore of' 
San Francisco Bay, it is served’ 
by rlys. and has tram and ferry 
services. AA^ith a sub-tropici 
climate, it is surrounded by 
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gardens and vineyards. Educa- 
tional institutions include S. 
Mary’s R.C. college and a Con- 
gregational seminary. Oaldand 
has shipbuilding yards, fruit 
canneries, flour and planing mills, 
carriage works, and cotton, iron, 
steel, and leather manufactures. 
Until the American defeat of 
Mexico in 1848 and the “ gold 
rush ” in the same year, cattle 
grazed on a Spanish-owned ranch 
on the site of the city. Erom a 
yard supplying timber to the 
rising city of San Francisco, it 
developed into a suburb from 
which 30,000 people travel daily 
to the metropolis. Since 1936 
an 8-mile double-deck steel bridge 
with six traffic lanes has con- 
nected Oakland with San Fran- 
cisco. Pop. (1950) 384,575. 

Oak Ridge. Atomic fission 
plant in the Tennessee valley, 
U.S.A. Covering 59,000 acres, it 
was established by the govt, in 
1943 as a pilot plant to produce 
plutonium for the manufacture 
of the atomic bomb. The site 
was chosen for its proximity to 
the T.V.A. power and water 
facilities and for its remoteness 
from the coast. Officially known 
as the Clinton engineer works, 
Oak Ridge became the largest 
division of the atomic bomb 
project, and at the peak of war- 
time production in 1945 had a 
pop. of 78,000. Pop. (1950) 30,229. 

Oaks, The. English horse-race. 
It is run at Epsom, normally on 
the Friday of Derby week. The 
course is the same as for the Derby, 
and the race is for fillies three years 
old. The Oaks was the name of 
a house in Carshalton, near Epsom, 
in 1779 the property of the earl of 
Derby ; and it was during a dinner 
party there that the earl and his 
friends decided to found the race. 
During both Great Wars the race 
was run at Newmarket. 

Oaksey, Geoeeeby Lawrence, 
Baron (b. 1880). British judge. 
Son of the 1st Baron Trevethin, he 
was educated at Haileybury and 
New College, Oxford, and became 
a barrister at the Inner Temple in 
1906. Recorder of Oxford, 1924-32, 
and for long counsel to the Jockey 
Club, he was made a judge in the 
king’s bench division, 1932, and 
lord justice of appeal in 1944. 
Lawrence was president of the 
international tribunal during the 
Nuremberg trials (q.v.), 1945-46, 
He was given a peerage in 1947, and 
made lord of appeal in ordinary. 
He was chairman of a committee 
on police conditions, 1948-49. 

Oakum (A. S. acumbe, off-comb- 
ings). Loose hempen fibre made 


from old ropes, used for caulking The name was suggested by the 
seams and stopping leaks on ships, long, slender ventral fins expanded 
and as an emergency surgical at their extremity. North Sea 
dressing. Tarred ships’ ropes make fishermen know the fish as King 
the best oakum. Picking oakum of the Herrings. On the rare oc 


was formerly a common employ 
ment in prisons and workhouses. 
White oakum is 
made from un- 
tarred ropes. Tow, 
the inferior parts 
of the flax fibre 
which separates 
out during the 
process of hack- 
ling, was formerly 
known as oakum. 

O a m a r u . 

Town and port of 
South Island, New 
Zealand. Situated 
152 m. S.W. of 
Christchurch, 
and 78 m. N. of Oar Fish, 
Dimedin by rly., 
it exports wool and grain. The 
centre of a rich agricultural 
district, it has freezing works and 
woollen mills. Its limestone is a 
useful building stone. Pop. 7,476. 

Oar. Implement for moving a 
boat. It consists of a long, slender 
piece of wood, with a handle at one 
end and a blade at the other, the 
blade acting as a lever when in 
contact with the water. Each oar 
rests in an oarlock or rowlock. In 
early times galleys were propelled 


casions when it comes to the sur- 
face it swims with an undulating 
movement and the crest 
and dorsal fin out of the 
water, when it may 
be mistaken for a “ sea 
serpent.” Little is ac- 
tually known about it, 
for the few specimens 
that have been cast 



Specimen of the deep-sea fish called by North 
Sea fishermen King of the Herrings 

ashore have broken up rapidly. 
Allied, some say identical, is the 
ribbonfish (R. hanhsii). 

Oarweed [Laminaria digitata). 
Large olive seaweed of the Lami- 
nariaceae. It has a long, thick, 
round stem, with claw-like false 
roots, which attach it to the rocks. 
The thick, leathery, leafy portion, 
at first undivided, slits up into a 
number of segments. The whole 
plant is 15 ft. long, and grows on 
the rocks below ordinary low-tide 



Oasis. Scene at the Oasis of Touggourt in the Sahara 


by slaves sitting in rows. The 
implements used for propelling 
a light boat are called sculls ; 
the sculler uses two of them, 
whereas the oarsman proper uses 
only one, another oarsman rowing 
on the other side of the boat. See 
Eight; Galley; Rowing; ScuUing. 

Oar Fish {Regalecus glesne). 
Remarkable deep-sea teleostean 
fish of the family Trachyteridae. 
It is found in the Atlantic, Medi- 
terranean, and North Sea, off the 
Faroes, Scotland, Norway, and 
N.E. England, The compressed, 
elongated, and scaleless body may 
be as much as 20 ft. long, with 
soft bones, a small mouth without 
teeth, and a dorsal fin that extends 
from behind the head to the im- 
perfect tad. The first few rays of 
this fin are very long, with dilated 
tips, forming a conspicuous crest. 


level. Tangle and sea-girdles are 
popular names for this alga. 

Oasis. Fertile tract in a desert. 
The fertility of oases is due to 
water near the surface, either in 
depressions, so that the sinking of 
weUs will give permanent supplies 
of water, or along the course of 
wadies, or, as with the Nde, along 
the banks of permanent waterways 
passing through deserts. By cffi- 
tivation they can be made to pro- 
duce a wide range of crops. The 
date palm groves of Saharan oases 
are famous. See Desert. 

Oast House. Kiln in which 
hops or malt are dried. They are 
seen especially in Kent. See filus. 
p. 6164; Qee also Hops. 

Oates, Lawrence Edward 
Grace (1880—1912). British ex- 
plorer, born on March 17, 1880. 
He was gazetted to the Inniskilling 
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Oast House, Three oast houses, or 
kilns near Sittingbourne, Kent. 

See page 6163 

Dragoons, and served in the S. 
African War and in India and 
Egypt. He joined the Antarctic Ex- 
pedition in 1910, and was one of the 
sledge-party who accompanied Scott 

in his final 
dash for the 
South Pole. 
On returning 
the party was 
storm - bound 
and on his 
birthday, 
M arch 1 7, 

_ _ ^ 1912, Capt. 

L, E. G. Oates, Oafpc? r-nn 
British explorer 

pled by frost- 
bite, went out alone into the 
blizzard to die rather than be a 
burden to his starving comrades. 
See Antarctic Exploration. Consult 
A Very Gallant Gentleman, L. C. 
Pernacchi, 1933. 

Oates, Titus (1649 - 1705). 
Pritish conspirator and perjurer. 
He was born at Oakham, the son 
of an Anabap- 
tist minister. 

Although ex- 
pelled from 
Merchant 
Taylors’ and 
sent down 
from Cam- 
bridge without 
taking a de- I 
gree, he re- Titus Oates, 
c e i V e d ordi- British conspirator 

nation, but 

shortly afterwards was imprisoned 
for perjury. In 1677 he joined the 
R.C. Church, and went to the 
English Jesuit college at Valla- 
dolid, whence he was expelled, as 
also from St. Omer. 

In 1678, Oates was in London 
concocting details of an R.C. 

plot ” to kill the king, invade 
Ireland, and indulge in a general 
massacre of Protestants. He duly 
revealed it to Sir Edmund Godfrey, 
a justice of the peace, who was 
found dead shortly after. For a 
time Oates was a popular idol. 



Titus Oates, 
British conspirator 

After R. White 


Nearly three dozen people were 
executed through his machinations. 
At last, in 1684, he was arrested 
for calling the duke of York a 
traitor, and after the duke’s ac- 
cession as James II, was tried, and 
sentenced to a heavy fine, whip- 
ping, and imprisonment for life, 
and annual exposure in the pillory. 
After William III came to the 
throne, Oates was released, and 
enjoyed a pension. He died July 
12, 1705. Consult Liars and Fakers, 
P. W. Sergeant, 1926. 

Oates Land. That part of 
South Victoria Land, Antarctica, 
lying between King George V Land 
iq.v.) and Cape Adare in lat. 70° S. 
and long. 160° E. See Antarctic 
Exploration. 

Oath. In law, an appeal to God 
to witness the truth of evidence 
given. In English courts a wit- 
ness must take an oath before 
giving evidence unless he has no 
religious belief or the taking of an 
oath is contrary to his belief, in 
which cases he may affirm. {See 
^Affirmation.) A Christian takes 
the New Testament and a Jew the 
Old Testament in his uplifted hand 
and swears by Almighty God to 
speak the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. Until 
1909 the English form required a 
“ corporal ” oath, ix. the touching 
of some object, which had for long 
come to mean kissing the testa- 
ment. This was strongly opposed 
by the medical profession on health 
grounds, and they took advantage 
of a provision introduced in 1888 
and primarily intended for Scot- 
tish witnesses in England by which 
any person could insist on the 
Scottish form of oath which does 
not involve kissing the book. Any 
extension of this was at first 
bitterly opposed by the courts, but 
finally its legality was admitted. 
A witness may still if he wishes use 
the Scottish form, A witness who 
is neither Christian nor Jew may 
take an oath in any form binding 
on his conscience ; thus a Mahom- 
edan may swear upon the Koran. 

There are extra-judicial oaths, 
the principal of which is the oath 
of allegiance, taken by M.P.s, 
ministers of the crown, clergymen, 
aliens on naturalisation, and others. 
See also Coronation Oath. 

Oatlands. Estate near Wey- 
bridge, Surrey, England. Here 
Henry VIII built a magnificent 
palace, surrounded by a large 
hunting park. After the time of 
Charles 1 it fell into decay. The 
estate came later to the earl of 
Lincoln, who, about 1720, built 
another house in the park, on a 
different site. This was sold in 


OATs^ 

n94 to the duke of York, son of 

f the house 

which had been damaged bv 

''' became 

an hotel The grounds contain a 
remarkable grotto, and a cemeterv 
wherein the duchess of York 
buried her domestic pets. 

Oats. Cultivated cereal Vari 
eties used in Great Britain belong 
mainly to the species Avena sativa. 
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Oats. Heads of Avena sativa 

the origin of which is a matter of 
speculation. In Wales and in some 
of the Western Isles, varieties of 
A. strigosa are grown in regions 
of high rainfall and low fertility. 
Oats require a much cooler and 
wetter climate than barley and 
wheat, and so are extensively 
grown in N. and N.W. England 
and in Scotland, Wales, and N. 
Ireland. Oats prefer a less alkaline 
soil than barley, and too much 
lime in the soil is harmful to them. 
The greater portion of the British 
oat crop is spring-sown, but the 
use of autumn-sown varieties. is 
increasing, especially in the E. and 
S.E. Cultivation of oats is similar 
to that of other cereals, but as they 
suffer more severely from spring 
drought and insect pests, early 
sowing is still more imperative. 

Oats may be sown at almost any 
position in the crop rotation, but 
preferably on soils that are not tod 
rich. As they need abundant 
moisture in early stages, any con- 
dition which leads to a check in 
growth in the spring should be 
avoided. Artificial fertilisers may 
be applied in a mixture imme- 
diately before sowing, at the rate 
of 1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia or 
1 cwt. nitrate of lime, 3 cwt. 
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superphosphcite, cind 3 c's\t. kainit 
per acre. Yield of grain varies 
o-reatly with the district, but 
averages 40-60 bushels (15-22 
cwt. ) per acre, with about 25—30 
cwt. straw'. As oats are not taken 
to the same degree of ripeness as 
barley or wheat, this straw usually 
contains valuable nutriment for 
stock feeding. _ 

In composition the true kernel 
of oats, i.e. the grain separated 
from the husk, is as rich in protein 
as wheat, but contains three to 
four times as much oil ; this in 
conjunction with about 60 p.c. 
carbohydrates makes the oat grain 
a well balanced and safe food for 
livestock. Its feeding value is 
modified by the composition of 
the husk, which contains a high 
proportion, sometimes one-third 
by weight, of indigestible fibre. 
The proportion of husk to kernel 
varies, the best oats containing 
20-23 p.c. husk, wdiile inferior 
sorts often have over 30 p.c. Oats 
are used by human beings as 
oatmeal and as flaked oats. 

Oaxaca. Maritime state of S. 
Mexico, bounded S. by the Pacific 
Ocean. Much of it is covered by 
the wooded spurs of the Sierra 
Madre. There are numerous small 
streams. Sugar, coffee, cotton, 
tobacco, and cocoa are cultivated, 
and cattle rearing is carried on. 
A rly. extends from the N. to the 
capital, Oaxaca; a second line in 
the E. crosses the isthmus of 
Tehimntepec to Puerto Mexico on 
the Gulf of Campeche. There is a 
fine highway from the capital to 
Matamoros. Area, 36,371 sq. m. 
Pop. (1950) 1,421,313. 

Oaxaca. Capital of the state of 
Oaxaca, Mexico, in the S. of the 
country. Near by at Monte Alban 
and INPtla are notable remains of 
the ancient Zapotec and Mixtec 
civilizations, and material in the 
city museum includes beautiful 
Mixtec gold jewelry from a tomb at 
Monte Alban. It was an important 
town and centre of communica- 
tions from the Conquest, and 
cochineal was once a great source 
of wealth ; black earthenware, 
tooled leather, and mescal are pro- 
duced. The 17th-century cathe- 
dral and other churches are not- 
able for their Baroque stonework. 
Pop. (1950) 46,632. 

Ob OE Obi. River of Asiatic 
Russia. It is formed by the union 
of the Biya and Katunya, in Altai 
territory. It j oins the Irtish below 
Samarovsk and discharges into the 
gulf of Ob, an arm of the Kara Sea. 
The river is 2,100 m. long. 

Construction of a huge dam at 
Belogorie, 120 m. N. of Tobolsk, 


was undertaken in 1949 as part of 
a big scheme to reverse the flow of 
the Ob and the Yenisei in order 
to provide irrigation for southern 
Siberian desert lands. 


it was a symbol of the sun-god 
Ra, it was usually a four-sided 
monolith of pink granite with a 
base-width one-tenth of its height, 
and a copper-sheathed pyramidal 



Oban, Scotland. The town and harbour of this Argyllshire seaport 


Oban. Burgh, seaport, and holi- 
day resort of Argyllshire, Scotland . 
It is 62 m. directly N.W. of Glas- 
gow, but much 
farther by rly. 
and road. The 
rly., opened in 
188 0, runs 
through beauti- 
ful country. A 
great tourist 
centre for the 
western High- 





Oban arms 


lands, Oban has a splendid har- 
bour, protected by the island of 
Kerrera. Near by are the ruins of 
Ounollie and Dunstaffnage castles; 
and prehistoric cave-dw'cllings. 
Oban w^as made a burgh in 1833. 
Market dav. Wed. Pop. (1951) 
6,226. 

Obbligato (Ital). Instrumental 
accompaniment to a vocal or solo 
line in a musical composition. This 
is written out by the composer or 
arranger instead of being left to 
the discretion of the performer, 
ll^avourite examples have been 
scored for flute or cello in songs, 
while there is a harp , , 
obbligato to the bass 
aria bi Bach’s > 

Mass in B minor. 

Obeah or Obi. A 
form of Negro witch- 
craft practised in some 
W. Indian islands and 
the southern United 
States. The obeah-man 
or obeah-woman uses 
incantations, charms 
such as bottles con- 
taining feathers, peb- 
bles, plants, and rags, 
sometimes poison. 

Obelisk (Gr., spit, 
for roasting). Taper- 
ing stone shaft tipped 
with a p 3 rramidion. In 
ancient Egypt, where 


apex, and bore incised hieroglyphs 
upon each face. Obelisks stood 
in pairs before temple portals. In 
the Vth dynasty short obelisks 
stood as cult objects in the centre 
of royal funerary temples. The 
earliest elongated example is that 
of Senusert I (Xllth dynasty) at 
Heliopolis. One of Hatshepsut’s at 
Karnak stands in its original posi- 
tion. The tallest obelisk so far dis- 
covered is lOSj ft. high ; it is in 
Rome; ParishasoneofRamesesII 
from Luxor. iS'eeCleopatra’sNeedles. 

Oberammergau. Alpine vil- 
lage in Upper Bavaria, Germany. 
In the Ammer vaUey, 45 m. by rly. 
S.S.W. of Munich, it is 2,800 ft, 
high. It is world-famous for its 
Passion Play {q~v.), held since 1634, 
at roughly ten-year intervals, in 
fulfilment of a vow made by the 
inhabitants of the village during a 
plague. 

The Passion Play (revived 1950 
after a lapse of sixteen years) 
was cancelled during the First 
Great War, and during the Nazi 
period, after which some of the 



Oberammergau, Bavaria, Stage and crucifixion 
scene of the Passion Play 
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actors had to undergo denazifica- 
tion trials. Pre^dously playing in 
front of the fine rococo church 
(1736-42), the actors, in ordinary 
fife farmers and wood-carvers, 
secured in 1830 a large open-air 
scene seating 5,000 spectators 
under cover. A 40-ft. sandstone 
Crucifixion group, gift of Louis II 
in 1871, and the neighbouring 
Benedictine monastery of Ettal, 
are other attractions of the place, 
which lies in a region of winter 
sports. Pop. 2.341. 

Ob er hausen. Industrial town 
of German^n It is situated near the 
N. hank of the Rhine, 44 m. by 
rly. N. of Cologne, and, although 
founded only in 1845 and with 
urban rights since 1875, it was a 
highly important industrial centre, 
with some of the greatest iron and 
steel works of the Ruhr area. 
Almost linked with Essen in the 
E., and Duisburg in the W., it was 
at the heart of the heavy industry 
of the Ruhr, and as such, was 
almost wiped out by the bombing 
attacks of the Second Great War. 
By the end of 1955 its est. pop. 
was 239,100. 

Oberlin, Jeah FR^mkRic (1740- 
1826). Alsatian pastor and philan- 
thropist. Born Aug. 31, 1740, at 
Strasbourg, he 
studied at the 
universi ty, 
and in 1767 
became pastor 
of Waldbach, 
on the borders 
of Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Here he 
built school- 
houses, intro- 
duced i m - 
proved methods of agriculture, 
laboured devotedly to improve 
the well-being of the people, and 
preached a mystical piety. 
Awarded the medal of the legion of 
honour, 1819, he died June 1, 1826. 

Oberon (Fr. AuberoTi, Ger. 
Alberich, ruler of the elves). 
King of the fairies. He appears as 
king in the Charlemagne romance 
of Huon of Bordeaux, and as the 
dwarf, Alberich, of the Nibelun- 
genlied, long before he was angli- 
cised by Shakespeare in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream (q.v.). 

Oberon. One of the four satel- 
htes of the planet Uranus. Dis- 
covered by Herschel in 1787, it is 
fourth in order of distance from 
the planet. It is probably about 
600 m , in diameter and revolves in 
its orbit, which is 729,000 m. 
across, in just over 13 days 11 
hours. Like other satellites, its 
orbital plane is remarkable in being 
inclined at 82° to the ecliptic. 


Oberon, Meble (b. 1911). 

British film actress. Estelle Merle 
O’Brien Thompson was born Feb. 
19, 1911, in 
Tasmania, and 
educated at 
Bombay and 
Calcutta. Af- 
ter appearing 
in cabaret at 
the Cafe de 
Paris, Lon- 
don, she met 
Alexander 
Korda (to 
whom she was married, 1939-45) 
and was in his first film, Wedding 
Rehearsal, 1933, then played Anne 
Boleyn in The Private Life of Henry 
VIII. An exotic appearance gave 
her distinction in many films, e.g. 
The Scarlet Pimpernel, 1935 ; The 
Dark Angel, 1936 ; Wuthering 
Heights, 1939 ; Forever and a 
Day, 1943 ; Temptation, 1947. 

Obesity. Excessive deposit of 
fat in the body. Corpulence, or 
general overgrowth of fat in the 
body, results from some disorder 
of nutrition, probably due to 
excessive absorption of the fat- 
producing constituents of food, 
to incomplete combustion of fat 
in the tissues, or to retention of 
fluid in the tissues. Some persons 
remain thin in spite of being large 
eaters, and others put on weight 
though they take food sparingly. 
Heredity is a marked factor. Ex- 
cessive obesity leads to shortness 
of breath, interference with the 
action of the heart, and difficulty in 
walking. Corpulent persons should 
avoid taking too much food, and 
particularly should reduce those 
articles of diet which contain much 
starch or sugar. Several diets and 
treatments have been advocated 
for lessening obesity. See Diet. 

Obey, ANDRfi (b. 1892). French 
writer. Bom at Douai, May 8, 
1892, he was educated there and at 
LiUe university, and after serving 
in the First Great War lived in 
Paris, wffiere he became a critic. 
A novel, Lc Joueur de Triangle, 
1928, was awarded the Th6o- 
phraste Renaudoi prize. Obey 
founded his reputation as a 
dramatist with No6, 1931 (pro- 
duced, as Noah, at the New Thea- 
tre, London, 1935), and Le Viol de 
Lucr^ce, 1931. Other plays in- 
cluded La Bataille de la Marne, 
1932 (Brieux prize) ; an adapta- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Richard III, 
1933 ; Loire, 1933 ; Don Juan, 1936. 

Obiter Dictum (Lat., said by 
the way). Legal phrase denoting 
an opinion expressed incidentally 
by a judge in the course of his 
judgeiBcnt, which is not an in- 


tegral part of the judgement, i.e 
is not necessary for the decision of 
the case. Though it may be valu- 
able, owing to the learning of the 
judge who pronounces it, a dictum 
which is merely obiter is not 
binding in any other court of the 
same or inferior jurisdiction. See 
also Birrcll, Augustine. 

Object. In grammar, a word, 
phrase, or clause used substan- 
tively in immediate dependence on 
a verb, as denoting that on or to- 
ward which its action is directed 
As an example, in the sentence “ f 
killed him,” him is the object of the 
verb killed. In optics the object 
glass is the lens or system of lenses, 
also knovm as the objective, placed 
at the end of a telescope or micro- 
scope nearest the object being ex- 
amined. In philosophy, object is 
the antithesis of subject, and de- 
notes the totality of external 
phenomena observed by the in- 
dividual. 

In military phraseology, an 
object is any prominent feature of 
landscape which can be used as an 
aiming point, or as zero point in 
compiling a visual range card for 
field artillery. In this sense, object 
is distinct from objective, which 
describes any position the capture 
of which is the aim of a military 
operation. 

Object teaching is a method of 
instruction in which illustrative 
objects are employed, e.g. as in a 
kindergarten. The object ball in 
billiards, pyramids, etc., is the ball 
wffiich is designed to be hit by the 
cue ball, i.e. the ball which is being 
directly aimed at. In medicine, 
object blindness is a condition in 
which objects may be seen dis- 
tinctly, but are of no significance to 
the mind. In astronomy, object 
rnctal is the principal mirror of a 
reflecting telescope. 

Oblates (Lat. oblatus, offered, 
part, of offerre, to offer). Word 
used in various monastic senses. 
Originally oblates were children 
brought to the monastery by their 
parents and dedicated to the 
religious life. Later they were lay 
brothers. Still later, they were 
associate members, sometimes 
known as confratres or tertiaries, 
who observed a simple rule of life, 
and devoted themselves and their 
fortunes to the service of the com- 
munity. Henry VI of England was 
a confrater of the abbey of 8. 
Edmund sbury. In the B.C. 
Church, the title oblates has been 
assumed by congregations of 
priests devoted to preaching, con^ 
ducting missions, and education^ 
and the female congregations (fe- 
voted to high school teaching. 
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Obligation. Term used in 
English law. It describes any act 
or instrument whereby a person, 
called in England the obligor, is 
bound by law to do or refrain from 
doing something. 

Oboe (Tr. Imuthois, high- wood ; 
Ital. ohoe ; Old Eng. liohoy). Wood- 
wind instrument consisting of a 
coin cal tube, with side holes, as 
in the clarinet and flute. It is 
played vertically with a double 
reed, and it first “ overblow^s at 
the octave. The useful compass 
of the ordinary treble oboe is 





and good player,- 
command a few semi- 
tones higher. The 
tone of the oboe is 
reedy, with a peculiar 
nasal ring, very plea- 
sant at its best, harsh 
when forced. The 
oboes were among 
the earliest of wind 
instruments to secure 
permanent places in 
the stringed orchestra, 
and in the Handel 
period (1685-1759) 
they were used in 
masses. The contem- 
porary orchestra in- 
cludes two or three, 
playing independent 
parts. 

An alto oboe, a 
minor third lower in 
pitch, is called oboe 
d' amove ; a tenor in- 
strument, a fifth lower 
is the cor anglais. 
Bach used the oboe 
d'^amore a good deal, 
and also a tenor oboe 
di caccia of the same 
Oboe pitch as the cor an- 
Military form glais ; but some auth- 
orities consider the 
oboe di c-accia to have been a high- 
pitched bassoon. 

Obolensky, Alexander, 
Prince (d. 1940). Russian-born 
Enghsh footballer. From Trent 
College he went to Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, and made his mark 
as a Rugby wing three-quarter. 
Naturahsed in 1936, he became an 
Enghsh international player of 
exceptional speed and skiU. He 
entered the R.A.F. and was killed, 
aged 24, on March 29, 1940, when 
his machine crashed in East 
Anglia. 


Obolus. Ancient Greek coin 
of silver alloyed with copper. 
Traditionally placed in the mouth 
of a Greek corpse, it was Charon's 
fare for rowing the soul of the 
departed across the Styx. 

Obregon, Alvaro (1880-1928). 
President of Mexico. Born in Son- 
ora, he became the leader of a 
troop which helped to suppress 
Orozco’s rebellion. In 1913, m 
command of the Constitutionahst 
army, he entered Mexico City, 
Aug. 15, 1914. The most powerful 
man in the country, he was elected 
president without opposition, 1920 
-1924. Obregon was re-elected 
1928, but before he could assume 
office he was murdered, July 17. 

Obrenovitch. Former ruling 
dynasty of Serbia. Its founder 
was Milosh Obrenovitch (1780- 
1860), elected prince of Serbia 
in 1817. The Obrenovitch rule 
saw the emergence of Serbia as a 
kingdom independent of Turkish 
domination. For nearly a century 
there was rivalry between the 
dynasty and that of Karageorge- 
vitch, and the last Obrenovitch to 
occupy the throne, Alexander I 
(1876-1903), was assassinated with 
his queen, June 11, 1903. 

O’Brien, William (1852-1928). 
Irish journalist and politician. 
Born Oct. 2, 1852, he became a 

reporter for 
the Cork Daily 
Herald. In 
1880 he found- 
ed United Ire- 
land, a paper 
of advanced 
N ationali st 
views. In- 
defatigable in 
working for the 
Irish cause, he 
was nine times 
prosecuted for political offences 
and spent over two years in prison. 
Nationalist M.P., 1883-95, and 
member of the land conference of 
1903, he advocated a policy of 
conciliation and toleration, found- 
ing the AU-for-Ireland league. 
M.P. for Cork city from 1910, he 
withdrew from parhament at the 
general election in 1918. He died 
Feb, 25, 1928. 

O’Brien, William Smith (1803 
-64). Irish politician. Born Oct. 
17, 1803, son of a landowner in 
Clare, and educated at Harrow 
and Cambridge, he became M.P. 
for Ennis in 1828, and represented 
Limerick, 1835-48. In 1843 he 
joined O’Connell’s association for 
the repeal of the Union, but 
seceded in 1846 and founded the 
Irish Confederation, with a more 
violent policy. When the Habeas 



Corpus Act was suspended in Ire- 
land in 1848, O’Brien attempted 
an armed rising which failed. He 
was sentenced to death, but the 
penalty was commuted to trans- 
portation to 
Tasmania. His 
health giving 
way, he was 
released in 1854. 

He died June 
IS, 1864. 

Obscenity. 

In English law, 
conduct or pub- 
lications tend- 
ing to corrupt 
or deprave pubhc morals. Such 
conduct or publication is an 
offence. Anybody publicly ex- 
hibiting obscene books or drawings 
is liable to a fine of 40s. or 14 davs 
in prison. By the Indecent Ad- 
vertisement Act, 1889, it is an 
offence, punishable by a fine of 40s. 
or a month’s imprisonment, to ex- 
hibit, or affix, or offer to any mem- 
ber of the pubhc in a pubhc place 
any obscene picture or printed or 
written matter. An obscene hbel 
is indictable at common law. To 
send through the post a package 
bearing on the outside obscene 
words, designs, etc., is an offence 
under the Post Office Act, 1908, 
and is punishable by a fine not 
exceeding £10, or imprisonment 
with or without hard labour not 
exceeding 12 months. 

Obscurantist. Term apphed 
derisively at the revival of learn- 
ing to the clerical opponents of 
learning and education. It appears 
to have gained currency through 
the pubhcation in 1515 by Ulrich 
von Hutten’s circle of the Epistolae 
obscurorum virorum, a satire on cer- 
tain monks of Cologne who wished 
to destroy all Rabbinical hterature. 
Obscurantism is a term often ap- 
phed by their opponents to the 
supporters of traditional behefs in 
theology and politics, especially to 
those who desire the suppression of 
what they consider subversive 
teaching, such as modermsm, 
republicanism, free thought, etc. 

Observation. The discriminate 
and retentive mental registration 
of things and happenings in the 
outer world. The faculty of ac- 
curate observation is a prehminary 
condition of science, and is of 
incalculable value in life. When 
the faculty of observation is highly 
developed, there are three elements 
or components which may be dis- 
tinguished, though they are in 
reahty inextricably intertwined. 

(a) There is sensory acuteness — 
an eye to see. Many children have 
an almost photographically precise 
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observational power, which is 
partlj^ an inborn gift, like a musical 
ear, but is also an expression of 
wide interests and inquisitiveness, 
and of a mind whose receptivity 
has not been dulled by the trivial, 
or overloaded with a plethora of 
pictures. Even when there is no 
special gift of observing, the aver- 
age capacity is usually there, and 
both educational experiment and 
everyday experience show that this 
can be greatly developed. Early 
practice in recognizing flowers and 
birds, or analysing the jetsam of 
the shore and the stones by the 
wayside, educates the power of 
precise seeing. 

{b) Inseparable from sensory 
acuteness is the power of clear-cut 
perception, i.e. of building-up lucid 
mental pictures of what is seen. 
This implies discrimination, know- 

the 


mg 


what one is looking at. 


introduction of a more definite in- 
tellectual element into the sensory 
photograph. As a matter of fact, 
perceptions continually blend with 
our sensations. In perception we 
see the different parts of a thing 
making up a related whole, and we 
see this whole in relation to other 
parts of the picture. The very be- 
ginning of a knowledge of the outer 
world is a process of selecting from 
our thought-stream certain groups 
of vivid sense-impressions, and if 
we are to go on to know, the pro- 
cess of selecting must continue. 

(c) There is a third element in 
observation of a still higher order, 
namely, conceptual. The mind 
sees what it brings with it, the 
power of seeing. Those who have 
thought over things, who have, as 
we say, ideas about them, who 
have what we may call preconcep- 
tions, are likely to see more than 
the thoughtless and the ignorant — 
provided always that they keep an 
open mind as well as an open eye, 
and do not allow prejudice or de- 
sire to influence their vision. The 
botanist who knows the flora of a 
countryside is likely to see much 
more than the casual observer ; his 
store of concepts exerts an in- 
fluence on his perceptual facility. 

In the mind of the scientific ob- 
server, even when precision be- 
comes habitual, there is always 
caution ; he is more aware than 
others of the possibilities of error ; 
he has learned how easy it is to see 
what one wishes to see. He has 
ever before him the test of scientific 
knowledge, that it must be verifi- 
able by competent observers in 
similar circumstances. 

Observation Post. Military 
term denoting a position from 
which it is possible to direct, and to 
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observe the effect of, artillery fire, indispensable part of the eoui 
In modern warfare the guns fre- ment of an observatorv ^T^ 
quently fire from positions from transit instrument is mounted 
which the target is invisible. An point N. and S., so that it ca° 

observation post from which the move only up and down, and it 

target can be seen must then be used for observing the time ^ 
established well in front of the star crosses the meridian of th^ 
gun line. The artillery commander instrument. This observation 
is usually the observing officer gives the means of checkin^ the 

and passes back his orders to the sidereal clock, since the time the 

gun position officer by means of star should be on the meridian is 
radio or telephone. With very known from other considerations 
long-range artillery, the observa- — 
tion post may be in an aircraft 
flying near the target. Artillery 
is directed in this way only when 
the target is fixed or slow moving ; 
an observation post is seldom 
necessary for anti-tank artillery, 
for this type of weapon is usually 
sited and fired individually. In 
anti-aircraft artillery, the pre- 
dictor, an automatic ranging 
device, performs the functions of 
an observation post. (*5ecArtillery. ) 

The term observation post is also 
applied to the sighting positions 
manned by the Royal Observer 
Corps. 

Observatory. Building con- 
structed and used for the purpose 
of making astronomical, meteor- 
ological, or other kindred scientific 



Observatory. The University of London observatorv at 

Mill Bfill, Middlesex 


observations. Astronomical ob- 
servatories were founded in China 
very early, and one was built at 
Alexandria about 200 B.c. 

The most important parts of an 
astronomical observatory are the 
cupolas or domes which house the 
telescopes. Sliding shutters are 

so arranged that the telescopes can 

be pointed from the horizon to the air observers’ 
zenith, while hy the rotation of the school in map 
whole dome on rollers it is possible reading, the 
to observe any point in the heavens, use of navi- 
Where the telescopes are of great gational in- 
size the floors of the domes are 
made to rise by hydraulic power, 
to enable the observer to accom- 
modate himself to the changing 
height of the instrument. A 
separate building contains the 
transit instrument, which, together 


The Royal Observatory \yas 
founded at Greenwich in 1675 
and transferred to Hurstmonceux 
Castle, Sussex, in 194S. At Edin- 
burgh and Cape Town also there 
arc ^ royal observatories. Other 
national observatories are in 
Paris, Poulkovo (near Leningrad), 
Madrid, Tokyo, and Washington! 
They provide a time service and 
the observations for a nautical 
almanac for their respective 
countries, and engage in long, 
term astronomical research! 
Oxford, ^ Cambridge, and other 
universities have observatories for 
post-graduate work. Another type 
is exemplified by the institutions 
at Lick, Mount Wilson, and 
Mount Palomar, Calif., the Lowell 
observatory, Ariz., and the David 

Dunlap observa- 
tory at Toronto. 
Large telescopes 
are maintained in 
the S. hemisphere 
at Arequipa, 
Peru; Bloemfon- 
tein and Pretoria, 
kS. Africa ; and 
Canberra, Aus- 
tralia. Thesewere 
set up because 
parts of the sky 
are not visible 
from older obser- 
vatories in the N. 
See Astronomy ; 
Meteorology ; Telescope. 

A. Hunter, Ph.D.. F.R.A.S 

Observer, Term formerly used 
in the R.A.F. to designate any 
member of an air crew other than 
the pilot or 
gunner. Ob- 
servers were 
trained at the 



Observer. Badge worn 
on left breast 


struments, bombing, artOlery direc- 
tion, and reconnaissance. Duringthe 
Second Great War the increasuig 
complication of duties led to the 
trade being abolished, and the ob- 
server’s functions Were divided be- 
tw'een two men designated navigator 


witn a sidereal clock, forms an and signaller. The navigator’s badge 
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consists of a half wing attached to 
a laurel circle enclosing the 
letter N ; the signaller’s badge is 
similar except that the letter is S. 
Either is worn on the left breast. 

Observer, The. Oldest Sunday 
newspaper in London, founded in 
1791 by W. S. Bourne. Acquired 
early in the 19th century by 
Wilham Clement, it was controlled 
by the Clement family until 1870 
when it was purchased by Julius 
Beer (whose "wife owned the Sun- 
day Times). In 1905 Northchffe 
purchased the Observer which in 
1911 was bought by William Wal- 
dorf Astor (afterwards 1st Vis- 
count Astor). In 1945 it was 
vested in a trust by its then owner, 
the 2nd Viscount Astor. J. L. 
Garvin, editor 1908-42, enhanced 
the paper’s political standing, and 
gave distinction to its dramatic, 
literary, and music criticism. Ivor 
Brovm (q.v.), editor during 1942- 
48, was succeeded by David Astor, 
a younger son of the 2nd Viscount 
Astor. In 1956 the circulation 
of the Observer was more than 
633.000. 

Observer Corps, Royal. 

Civilian corps formed in 1925 to 
track and report movements of 
enemy aircraft flying over Great 
Britain. The corps is not part of 
the R.A.F., but during war it 
comes under R.A.F. control and 
forms part of the A.A. defence. 
Personnel are recruited on a 
part-time basis from the district 
in which their posts are situated. 
On mobilisation a certain number 
of observers are employed on a 
full-time paid basis, and the part- 
time members perform 24 hours’ 
duty weekly. Observers are 
trained in recognition, plotting, 
and height-finding. The command- 
ant is responsible to the c.-in.-c.. 
Fighter Command, for operational 
work, and to the Air ministry 
for administration and equipment. 
Officers wear a uniform of R.A.F. 
blue with black braid on the cuff 
and distinctive cap- badge ; other 
ranks wear blue battle dress with 
the corps badge on the left breast. 

The corps took up its duties 
10 days before the outbreak of 
the Second Great War, and 
quickly proved a vital factor in 
Great Britain’s A.A. defence. For 
outstanding work in the battle 
of Britain it was given the designa- 
tion Royal. It guided back to 
their base R.A.F. bombers crippled 
in operations over enemy territory, 
and played a vital part in the 
defeat of the flying bomb. 

Many women were enrolled 
in the corps, which eventually 
exceeded 50,000. After the end 


of the war in Europe the corps was 
disbanded, but on Jan. 1, 1947, it 
was re-formed on a peace-time 
basis ; a nucleus of permanent 
officers was established and 28,500 
spare-time volunteers were en- 
rolled. 

Obsession (Lat. sedeo, tarry). 
Fixed idea, usually of a worrying 
or distressing character. Certain 
types of personality are prone to 
dwell to an exaggerated degree on 
a specific problem, e.g. a fear or 
an annoyance or a responsibility. 
They are unable to put the subject 
out of their minds and constantly 
worry about it even although they 
may realize that they are being 
unreasonable. 

Obsessions are often related to 
fear of dirt or some form of illness 
or accident, to some apprehended 
disaster such as loss of work or 
poverty, to a fancied slight or in- 
sult, or to some action or thought 
about which the individual feels 
guilty or ashamed. An obsession 
may be so disturbing that psychia- 
tric treatment is desirable. 

Obsidian. Name given to an 
acid lava akin to rhyolite. The 
rock is glassy from rapid cooling 
and is extremely hard and brittle. 
Usually black or dark grey, it may 
be occasionally brown or green. 
It is found in many volcanic 
regions, and because of its hard- 
ness and ability to take a high 
polish, it was used by primitive 
man for making his arrow and 
spear heads, also for knives, orna- 
ments, and mirrors. 

Obstetrics (Lat. obstetrix, 
midwife). Art of helping women 
in pregnancy and childbirth. In 
the human species the duration of 
normal labour with a first child is 
usually from 20 to 24 hours, but 
after the first delivery the process 
is easier, and does not usually last 
more than about 12 hours. 

As soon as the child is born, its 
eyes should be wiped clean with a 
little cotton wool soaked in a 
silver or penicillin solution to 
combat infection possibly acquired 
in the vagina. The cord which 
stiU connects the child with the 
placenta should be hgatured and 
divided after pulsation has ceased. 
The child usually breathes or 
cries freely ; if not, steps should be 
taken to promote respiration by 
holding at the heels and slapping. 
The period following the birth of 
the child is known as the puer- 
perium, during which the mother’s 
diet should be light and nourish- 
ing. She should remain in bed 
several days. The child should 
be put to the breast within 12 hours 
after delivery. 


O’Casey, Seax (b. 1884). 

An Irish dramatist. Shaun 
O’Cathasaish was born of working:- 


class parents 
in Dublin, 
March 31, 
1884, and at 
14 worked as 
a builder’s 
labourer, later 
on the rail- 
way. The first 
play he wrote 
was The 
Shadow of a 
Gunman, 1922 (produced at the 
Court Theatre, London, 1927) ; 
most famous were Juno and the 
Paycock (Royalty Theatre, 1925, 
and Hawthornden prize, 1926), 
and The Plough and the Stars, 
1926. These masterpieces gave 
vivid pictures of Dublin fife 
during “ the troubles.” In The 
Silver Tassie, 1929, and Within 
the Gates, 1933, he turned to ex- 
pressionism, but with Red Roses 
tor Me, 1942, he was back in the 
Dublin slums. 

He published an autobiography 
in six volumes : I Knock at the 
Door, 1939 ; Pictures in the Hall- 
way, 1942 ; Drums under the 
Window, 1945 ; Inishfallen Fare 
Thee Well, 1949 ; Rose and Crown, 
1952 ; Sunset and Evening Star, 



Sean O’Casey, 
Irisk dramatist 


1954. 


Occasional Conformity. Usage 
for avoiding the penalties and dis- 
abihties of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts. These two Acts forbade 
anyone to hold any public office 
unless he took the sacrament 
according to C. of E. rites. Many 
nonconformist office holders did 
this now and again. Attempts in 
Anne’s reign to stop this practice 
were successful when in 1711 the 
Occasional Conformity Act made 
it illegal. In 1718 the Act was 
repealed and the practice renewed. 
From 1727 to 1829 it was made 
unnecessary by an annual Act of 
Indemnity. Bee Toleration. 

Occasionalism. System of 
philosophy founded by Arnold 
Geulincx (1624-69), professor of 
philosophy at the universities of 
Louvain and Leyden successively. 
It denies any reciprocal action of 
body and soul, comparing them 
to two watches, which, although 
separate and independent, are in 
agreement. God is the inter- 
mediator. On the occasion of a 
bodily process, a definite associa- 
tion arises in the soul, and on the 
occasion of an idea in the soul, 
the body moves — as the result of 
divine agency. 

Occiput. Back of the human 
head, the occipital bone forming 
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nected by steamship services. 
It has important pulp and paper 
works. Pop. 2,700. 

Oceania. Collective name for 
the groups of islands in the South 
Seas, or South and Central 
Pacific Ocean. 

Physically, Oceania includes five 
groups of islands ; (1) the Austra- 
lasian Festoon stretches from New 
Guinea to Macquarie Island, and 
includes the Papuan Islands, New 
Caledonia, and New Guinea ; the 
natural features of this group are 
cognate with those of Australia ; 
the Loyalty Islands are coralline, 
the Solomons volcanic. (2) The 
Micronesian Festoon extends from 
the Caroline Islands to the Friend- 
ly Islands and includes Fiji and 
Samoa ; the islands rest on the 
outskirts of a submarine platform 
connected with Australia. (3) The 
Pelew-Ladrone Festoon includes 
the Volcano Islands and forms a 
link along the E. of the China Sea 
between Japan and the East In- 
dies ; it belongs to Asia. (4) The 
Central Pacific Chain rests on an 
isolated submarine platform, and 
includes Hawaii and the Ocean 
Islands. (5) The S. Pacific Chain 
includes Easter Island on the E., 
the Society, Cook, and Phoenix 
Islands, and Fanning Island. 

The islands of Oceania are also 
oosely grouped ia relation to their 
inhabitants into Melanesia, Micro- 
nesia, and Polynesia {q.'o.) ; this 
grouping ignores New Guinea, New 
Zealand, and New Caledonia, as 
weU as the relation of the islands 
to the relief of the floor of the 
Pacific. Politically, Oceania is di- 
vided among Great Britain, France, 
the U.S.A., and Chile. 

British Oceania includes the 
crown colony of Fiji, islands ad- 
ministered by the high commis- 
sioner for the Western Pacific ; 
Cook and other islands annexed 
to New Zealand, including Auck- 
land and Chatham Islands ; Nor- 
follc Island, which is Australian ; 
as well as the former German 
islands now administered under 
mandate by Australia, New 
Zealand, or Great Britain. 

French Oceania, total area 1,520 
sq. m. and est. pop. 62,700, com- 
prises Tahiti, and the rest of the 
Society Islands, The Marquesas, 
Low Archipelago, the Leeward Is- 
lands, and the Gambler group. The 
New Hebrides are jointly British 
and French. Hawaii is the chief 
U.S. group in Oceania ; Guam, 
Tutuila, and other Samoan islets 
also are American. Easter Island 
belongs to Chile. Between the 
Great Wars Japan administered the 
former German islands north of the 


equator, the Pelews, Ladrones, 
Carolines, and Marshalls. 

Ocean Island. Island in the 
Pacific Ocean. Situated just S. of 
the equator, 0° 52' S., 169° 35' E., 
it is 6 m. in circumference. First 
occupied by Great Britain in 1901, 
it w'as annexed to the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands colony in 1916 and 
became headquarters of the ad- 
ministration of the W. Pacific. The 
island is rich in high-grade phos- 
phates ; the right to work them 
was purchased by the British 
phosphates commissioners in 1921. 
Normally the island has a pop. of 
some 2,500. In tiie Second Great 
War it was occupied by the Japan- 
ese, who deported tlie population, 
but surrendered to an Australian 
landing party in Oct., 1945. 

Oceanography. This subject 
is fully treated under Ocean (q.v.). 

Oceanns. In Greek mythology, 
the god of the ocean, the father of 
all things. The name was also 
given to the river supposed to en- 
circle the whole earth, which was 
regarded as being fiat. At a later 
date, the term Ooeanus was ap- 
plied generally to the greater seas 
outside the Mediterranean. 

Ocelot [Felis pardalis). Species 



Ocelot. 


Specimen o£ the South American tiger-cat 

W. S Ticrrhlac, F Z.S. 


of wild oat occurring in tropical 
America. It has tawny fur, beauti- 
fully marked, and is usually nearly 
3 ft. long. It spends much of its 
time in the trees, where it preys 
upon birds and small mammals. 
In captivity jt is morose and sav- 
age. Pron. 0-selo. 

Ochil Hills. Range of lulls in 
Scotland, principally in Perthshire, 
but also occupying parts of the cos. 
of Stirling, Clackmannan, Kinross, 
and Fife. They trend 26 m. N.E. 
from Bridge of Allan to the Firtli of 
Tay, and enclose many valleys and 
glens of great beauty. The principal 
summits are Ben Cleueh (2,363 ft.) 
and King’s Seat (2,111 ft.). Coal 
and other minerals abound. 

Ochre. Iron ore consisting 
essentially of iron oxide more or 
less hydrated and mixed with clay. 
The colour varies from yellow to 
red according to the degree of 
oxidation — ferrous oxide (FeO) 
yellow, ferric oxide (FcjOg) red. 
The strength and purity of colour 
depend upon the proportion and 


quality of the non-ferrous constitu- 
ents. Deposits of this type occur 
m many parts of the world but 
those of sufficiently pure colour 
and in quantity great enough for 
commercial development and use 
in the paint industry are compara- 
tively few. France, South Africa 
and India supply ochres of high 
quality. See Pigments. 

Ochrida, Okheida, oe Oman 
Lake and town of Yugoslavia.' 
Ihe lake lies in the S. of Serbia 
high among the mts., on the Al’ 
banian frontier : 18 ni. long by 8 m. 
in breadth, it has a depth of almost 
1,000 ft., and is drained by the 

Black Drill. The ancient Via Egua- 
tia connected the N. end of the 
lake with the Adriatic coast by the 
Skumbi valley. The town, situated 
on the N.E. shore of the lake, is the 
seat of a Greek Orthodox bishop. 
It is connected by the modern 
equivalent of the Via Egnatia with 
Monastir. After the evacuation of 
Monastir in 1915, the Serbians re- 
treated through Ochrida, which 
was finally recovered by the Allies 
in Sept., 1918. Pop. est. 10,000. 

Ochs, Adoi-ph Simon (1858- 
1935 ). American newspaper pro- 

prietor. Bom at Cincinnati, March 
12, 1858, he spent 

most of his early 
days in subsidiary 
newspaper posts at 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
In 1878 he became 
owner of The Chat- 
tanooga Times, in 
the same state, and 
in 18’96 acquired 
The New York 
Times (q.v.), the circulation of 
which had dropped to 9,000, and 
which was losing $1,000 a day. By 
his skilful management he raised 
it to the highest position in the 
daily press of the U.S..A. From 1900 
he was a director of the Associated 
Press. By a gift of $500,000 he made 
possible the preparationand public- 
ation of the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography. He died while on a 
visit to Chattanooga, April 8, 1935. 

Ochterlony, Sib David (1758- 
1825). British soldier. Born at 
Boston, U.S.A., Feb. 12, 1758, he 
entered the ser- 
vice of the E. 
India Co. in 
1777. He won 
distinction by 
his defence of 
Delhi in 1804 
and by his suc- 
cessful leader- 
ship during the 
war with the 
Gurkhas, when 
the ruler of 
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Nepal was forced to terms. As resi- 
dent at Rajputana, his action in 

1825 led to a rupture with the 
o-overnor-general, Lord Amherst, 
and he resigned. He died almost 
at once at Meerut, July 15, 1825. 
He was made a baronet in 1816. 

Ockham ob Occam, William 
OF (d. 1349). English Franciscan 
monk and schoolman, known as 
the Invincible Doctor. He was 
born at Ockham, in Surrey, and 
died at Munich. His defence of 
Nominalism against Realism 
gained him the name of Prince of 
Nominalists. One of his chief 
merits is that he restored induction 
to its proper place as the hand- 
maid of deduction. 

O’Connell, Daniel Charles 
(c. 1745-1833). Irish soldier. Born 
in co. Kerry, he entered the French 
army in 1770. With the Irish brig- 
ade he served in the Seven Years’ 
War, in Mauritius, and at the siege 
of Gibraltar, winning the title of 
count and the rank of colonel. In 
1792 he took the side of the Bour- 
bons, and, having sought refuge in 
London, he proposed to form an 
Irish brigade to serve against the 
republic. The scheme, however, 
failed. He returned to France after 
the peace of Amiens in 1802, and 
died there, July 9, 1833. The 
Liberator (v.i.) was his nephew. 

O ’Connell , Daniel (177 5-1847 ) . 
Irish leader, known as the Libera- 
tor. Born near Cahirciveen, co. 

Kerry, Aug. 6, 
1775, he was 
educated at 
the English 
Colleges at St. 
0 m er and 
Douai, studied 
at Lincoln’s 
Inn 1794-96, 
and was called 
to the Irish 
bar, 1 7 9 8. 
Starting in 
1803 on his long struggle for Catho- 
lic emancipation, by 1808 he had 
become the virtual leader of the 
movement in Ireland, In 1815 he 
killed in a duel a Dublin tradesman 
named D’Esterre, and in 1820 a 
duel with Sir Robert Peel, arranged 
to take place in Ostend, was pre- 
vented by O’Connell’s arrest and 
his being bound over in London. 

In 1823 O’Connell founded the 
Catholic Association and in 

1826 the Order of Liberators, 
which was to prevent secret socie- 
ties, feuds, and riots, protect the 
rights of franchise holders, and 
generally unite Irishmen of all 
classes for the common good. 

His election as M.P. for co. 
Clare, 1828, and his refusal to take 



the oath, had their influence in the 
passage of the Catholic Rehef Bill, 
1829, and, re-elected unopposed, 
he took his seat in Feb., 1830. Be- 
fore long he started his struggle for 
the repeal of the legislative union, 
and came to a working arrange- 
ment with the Whigs in 1835. The 
Repeal Association was founded in 
1840, the powerful Nation new's- 
paper in 1842, and in 1843 came 
monster meetings all over Ireland. 
A great gathering fixed for Clon- 
tarf was proclaimed, and O’Connell 
was arrested and tried for sedition. 
He was fined £2,000, and sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment, but 
the sentence was reversed by the 
house of lords, 1844. He sup- 
ported Lord John Russell’s min- 
istry, 1846 ; but iU-health and 
increasing party dissensions in 
Ireland clouded his genius. He 
died at Genoa, May 15, 1847. See 
Catholic Emancipation ; Ireland : 
History. Consult Lives, R. Dunlop, 
1900 ; D. Gwynn, 1929. 

O’Coimor, Feabgtjs Edwabd 
(1794-1855). Irish agitator and 
Chartist. The son of Roger 
O’Connor, one 
of the United 
Irishmen, he 
was born July 
18, 1794, edu- 
cated at Trin- 
ity College, 

Dublin, and 
entered parha- 
ment in 1832 as 
M.P. for co. 

Cork. In 1835 
he was unseated on petition, and 
transferred his activities to Eng- 
land, where he became leader of 
the Chartist movement, advocating 
extreme measures in his speeches, 
and in a paper. The Northern Star, 
which he established at Leeds. In 
1846 he was imprisoned for sedi- 
tious libel. In 1847 he was elected 
M.P. for Nottingham, and in 1848 
he presided over the great Char- 
tist demonstration at Kennington. 
Found to be insane in 1852, he died 
in London, Aug. 30, 1855. See 



Fear^s O’Connor, 
Irish agitator 


Chartism. 

O’Connor, Thomas Power 
(1848-1929). Irish journalist and 
pohtician. Bom at Athlone, Oct. 
5, 1848, he was educated there and 
at Queen’s College, Galway, and 
became a journalist in Dublin in 
1867. In 1870 he joined the Daily 
Telegraph. He founded and was 
first editor of the Star, the Sun, 
the Weekly Sun, M.A.P., and 
T.P’s Weekly (later revived as 
T.P’s and Cassell’s Weekly). A 
fluent and picturesque writer, he 
was the author of a brilliant life of 
Lord Beaconsfield and studies of 



the Parnell movement, and Glad- 
stone's house of commons. In 
1880 ‘‘Tay Pay” was returned as 
t 1 , 1 — -I Nationalist 

‘ M.P. for Gal- 

way. Elected in 
the same inter- 
est in 1885 for 
both Galway 
and the Scot- 
land division of 
Liverpool, he 
chose the lat- 

ftTr. constita- 

ency, and 
Russell represented 

it until his death. He earned 
great popularity in the house of 
commons, of which he became the 
Father, and in 1924 was made a 
privy councillor. He was president 
of the United Irish League of 
Great Britain from 1896, and in 
1917 became chairman of the Brit- 
ish board of film censors. He died 
Nov. 18, 1929. His Memoirs of 
an Old Parliamentarian appeared 
in 1929. Consult Life, Hamilton 
Fyfe. 1934. 


Ocoflan. The principal port of 
the lake of Chapala, Mexico, a 
body of water 70 m. by 20 m. Con- 
stant trainlosids of cereals, fruit, 
and vegetables travel to Mexico 
City and even to the U.S.A. from 
this busy port. Pop. 15,000. 

Octane Number. A means of 
rating spark-ignition engine fuels 
in terms of their ignition quality. 
When the compression ratio of 
such an engine is increased, all 
other factors being constant, the 
power output will also increase 
until detonation (knock) com- 
mences, when it will decline. Nor- 
mal paraffin hydrocarbons are 
poor in this respect, aromatic 
hydrocarbons good, and certain 
isoparaffins and alcohols excellent. 
A poor fuel can be improved by 
adding very small quantities of 
substances such as tetra-ethyi 
lead. To rate fuels in order of 

their abilitv to resist detonation 

«/ 

the characteristics of the fuel un- 
der test are compared with those ot 
mixtures of normal heptane (a very 
poor fuel) and iso-octane (2:2:4- 
trimethylpentane, a high-grade 
fuel). The percentage of iso-octane 
in the mixture which has the same 
characteristics as the fuel under 
test is said to be the octane num- 
ber of that fuel. On this basis the 
highest number should be 100 and 
no fuel should be rated above iso- 
octane, but such fuels are known. 
These are compared with mixtures 
of n-heptane + 4 ml. tetra-ethyi 
lead and iso-octane-1-4 ml. tetra- 
ethyl lead, when a maximum 
rating of 120 can be reached. 
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Although the octane number is 
supposed to be a measure of the 
knock characteristics of a fuel, 
other factors sometimes enter, 
e,g. engine design and adjustment, 
load, and atmospheric conditions. 
Persistent detonation in aero en- 
gines, because of much more 
severe operating conditions, can- 
not be tolerated, and therefore for 
rating aviation spirits the details 
of the testmg method are altered 
so as to take those special factors 
into account. 

Octans. Constellation which 
surrounds the Southern Pole. It is 
of considerable extent, but its 
stars are faint. The Southern Pole 
star, Sigma Octantis, is between 
fifth and sixth magnitude. See 
Constellation. 

Octave (Lat. octavus, eighth). 
Word used in several senses. (1) 
In music, an interval of 8 scale 
steps, and the second note of the 
harmonic series. It is a perfect 
consonance, and the upper note of 
an octave bears the same alpha- 
betical name as the lower note. An 
organ stop of 4-ft. pitch on the 
manuals and of 8-ft. pitch on the 
pedals is called an octave, (^ee 
Organ). (2) In literature, the first 
two quatrains of the sonnet, writ- 
ten on the same pair of rhymes, 
are termed the octave, and the 
word is applied less technically 
to any stanza of eight lines. (3) 
In ecclesiastical terminology, an 
octave is the eighth day after a 
festival, the feast day itself being 
reckoned as the first. 

Octave Flute. Small fiute 
sounding an octave higher than the 
ordinary flute. See Piccolo. 

Octavia (d, 11 b.c.). Sister of 
Octavian, afterwards the Eoman 
emperor Augustus, and wife, first 
of G, Marcellus, by whom she was 
the mother of Marcus Marcellus 
( g.v. ), and secondly of Antony, the 
triumvir. The desertion of Octavia 
by Antony for Cleopatra was an 
important factor in causing the 
war between Octavian and Antony. 
Octavian. See Augustus. 

Octavo (Lat. octo, eight). Term 
used in connexion with the size of 
books. An octavo (Svo) volume is 
one in which the sheets have been 
cut into eight. The size of a page 
is usually about 5 ins. by 9J ins. ; 
royal octavo is larger. 

Octet (Lat. octo, eight). Musical 
composition for eight performers. 
The term is sometimes applied to 
a double quartet, but belongs 
properly to a work in which the 
eight instruments are treated inde- 
pendently. Schubert wrote a 
famous one for clarinet, horn, and 
bassoon, with two violins, viola, 


violoncello, and double bass. Gade, 
Svendsen, and Mendelssohn wrote 
octets for strings alone, and 
Beethoven left one, called Grand 
Octuor (Op. 103), for two oboes, 
two clarinets, two horns, and two 
bassoons. An orchestra of eight 
performers is also called an octet. 

October (Lat. octo, eight). 
Eighth month of the old Roman 
and tenth of the Christian calen- 
dar. Por short periods it was 
given different names in honour of 
Roman emperors, e.g. Domitianus, 
in honour of Domitian ; and In- 
victus (unconquered), in allusion 
to the athletic prowess of Corn- 
modus. It was also called tem- 
porarily Faustinus, in honour of 
Faustina, wife of the emperor 
Antoninus Pius. The Anglo-Saxons 
called it Winter-fylleth (winter 
full moon), from the supposed 
beginning of winter with the 
October full moon. See Calendar. 

October Revolution. Name 
given to the Petrograd revolution 
which was the first stage in the 
Bolshevik rising in Russia. By 
western calculations the outbreak 
occurred on Nov. 7, 1917, hut in 
Russia the Greek Orthodox calen- 
dar was in force, which is 13 
days behind the rest of Europe ; 
Russians therefore regard Oct. 25, 
1917, as the date of the Revolu- 
tion, and accordingly speak of the 
October Revolution to distinguish 
it from that of March, 1917. 

Octodon. Generic name of a 
rodent mammal known as the degu. 
In form it is hke a common rat, is 
about 8 ins. in length, and has 
yellowish-brown fur, mottled with 
black, on the upper parts, and 
yellowish below. It occurs in 
Chile and Peru. The family Octo- 
dontidae includes about 27 genera-. 

Octopus (Gr. and Lat. octo, 
eight ; ^ousy foot). Genus of cepha- 
lopodous (head-footed) molluscs. 
There are numerous species, the 
common octopus (0. vulgaru) 
occurring round the S. British 
coasts. It has a rounded bag-like 
body, with a large head bearing 
eight long “arms” or tentacles 
thickly studded with suckers. It 
is greyish brown in colour, with 
numerous tubercles on the skin, 
and it can alter its hue consider- 
ably to suit its surroundings. When 
irritated, it becomes dark, and 
large tubercles rise on the skin. The 
mouth is provided with a homy beak 
resembling a parrot’s. The round 
eyes are prominent and staring. 

The octopus lurks in holes in the 
rocks and crawls on the sea bottom 
in search of the crustaceans and bi- 
valves on which it chiefly feeds ; but 
it can swim backwards by forcibly 


expelUng water from its siphon, 
the female produces about 50 000 
eggs m the season. These resemble 
grams of nee, and are attached in 
stalked clusters to rocks and stones. 





Octopus vi^garis creeping forward • 
top, turned on its side, showing 
tentacles studded with suckers 

On the Mediterranean shores and 
in the Channel Islands the octopus 
is ^ied and used for food. See 
Animal colour plate j Cephalopoda. 

Oc^oi (Fr. octroy er, to grant), 
trench name for a local tax, one 
in the nature of an import duty. 
Roman in origin, the custom took 
root in France, but its modern use 
dates from the 12th century. 
Many cities and towns obtained 
from the king the right to levy 
octroi duties and retained it until 
the Revolution. They were paid 
on goods sold in their markets'or 
entering their town. A percentage 
of the duties was usually paid to 
the national treasury, and they 
were let out to farmers. ' The 
octroi was abolished in 1791, but 
restored in 1798 to Paris, and 
later to other cities, under con- 
ditions which have been several 
times revised. It was abohshed in 
Belgium in 1860, and in Great 
Britain never found favour, though 
the coal and wine dues which were 
levied at one time on goods entering 
the port of London were a kind 
of octroi. See Customs ; Taxation. 

Odde. Village and tourist resort 
of Norway. It stands at the S. end 
of the Sor fjord, an arm of the 
Hardanger fjord, and is the ter- 
minus of the routes from Tele- 
marken and Stavanger fjord. 

Odd Fellows, Orders oe. 
Fraternal, benevolent, and sickness 
insurance friendly societies. 
Founded early in the 18th century, 
when mentioned by Defoe, the 
earliest known lodge was existing 
in London in 1745. Members 
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were assisted in sickness 
poverty from lodge funds, 
the latter half of the century the 
order was proscribed as seditious, 
but in 1813 a great revival took 
place at Manchester, where the 
Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows, Manchester Unity Friendly 
Society, the largest order, was 
founded. This speedily absorbed 
most of the minor lodges in Great 
Britain, and in 1819 spread to the 
U.S.A. Daughter organizations 
exist in most civilised countries. 
See Friendly Societies. 

Ode (Gr., chant). In its literal 
sense, any poem written to be sung 
to musical accompaniment. The 
Greek ode developed along two 
wholly different lines. As the sub- 
jective expression of personal 
emotion it was moulded by 
Alcaeus, Anacreon, and Sappho 
into the lyrical stanzas still known 
by their names, adapted with ex- 
qiiisite perfection to the genius of 
the Latin language by Catullus 
and Horace, and reproduced in an 
infinite variety of graceful shapes 
by lyrists of every cultured race. 
As the ritual hymn solemnly 
chanted by the 
chorus at festi- 
vals primarily 
religious in in- 
tention, the ode 
was developed 
by Stesichorus, 

Simonides, and 
Bacchylides, and 
brought to its 
finest perfection 
of structure and 
fiery splendour 
by Pindar {q.v.). 

It is to the 
stately choric 
composition that 
the word ode is now more 
erally applied. But while many 
poets, impressed by the majesty 
and the conciurent exuberance 
of the Pindaric ode, have sought 
to capture its spirit and ac- 
climatise it in their own country, 
few have had the perception and 
the learning necessary to analyse 
its composition and master the in- 
tricate detail of its technical struc- 
ture. The earliest Stesichorean 
ode, with its division into strophe, 
antistrophe, and epode, has been 
reproduced with considerable suc- 
cess by several poets, Congreve, 
Gray, and Matthew Arnold among 
them. The true Pindaric ode 
still remains a thing apart, un- 
matched. Meanwhile, though his 
odes were not Pindaric at all, 
Cowley in his so-called Pindaric 
Odes created a literary form, now 
generally called the irrfegular ode, 


very suitable to the English genius, 
and put to triumphant use by 
Milton, Dry den, Wordsworth, Ten- 
nyson, and by Francis Thompson 
in The Hound of Heaven. 

Odenathus. Prince of Pal- 
myra, and husband of Zenobia. 
After the defeat of the army of 
the Homan emperor Valerian by 
the Persians, he organized a 
successful resistance, and in a 
series of campaigns from 262 to 
26P restored Mesopotamia to 
Rome, and carried his arms as far 
as Ctesiphon. For these services 
he was rewarded by Valerian’s 
successor Gallienus with the title 
of Imperator, but was shortly 
after assassinated. His widow, 
Zenobia, then reigned as queen. 

Odenburg, Alternative name 
for the Hungarian town more 
usually called Sopron (q.v.). 

Odense {Odvis-o^ i.e. Odin’s 
Island). City of Denmark, capital 
of Fiinen, and third largest city in 
the kingdom. Situated near the 
mouth of the river Odense, and 
connected with Odense Fjord by a 
ship canal, it has a good harbour, 
a castle, museum, technical schools, 



Odense, Denmark. House where Hans Christian 
Andersen was born 


gen- 


seminary, and a park. The cathe- 
dral of S. Knud, founded 1086, is 
one of the finest Gothic edifices in 
Denmark ; the church of Our 
Lady dates from the I2th century. 
It is a fine town, with a modern 
town hall. Cloth, gloves, chemi- 
cals,and tobacco are manufactured, 
and grain, eggs, butter, bacon and 
other dairy produce, and hides 
exported. Odense was the meeting- 
place of several diets and councils, 
eind the birthplace of Hans 
Amdersen, whose house has been 
converted into a museum. Pop. 
(1950) 100,940. 

Odenwald. Wooded mt. re- 
gion in the Land of Hesse, W. 
Germany. It lies between the 
Neckar and the Main. Composed 
of basalt, gneiss, granite, and 
syenite, the mts. have many 
valleys and ravines. The highest 
peak, the Katzenbuckel, is 2,057 


ft. in alt. and has an observation 
tower. Odenwald is a populous 
region and there are castles and 
hamlets in the valleys. The 
Bergstrasse on the W. Odenwald 
is rich in legend and is mentioned 
in the Nibelungenlied {q.v,). 

Oder. A river of Eastern 
Europe. It rises near Kozlau in 
Moravia, Czecho-Slovalda, and 
flows through Silesia and Pomer- 
ania to the Baltic Sea at the 
Stettiner Haff. In Silesia it occu- 
pies a valley between the Bohe- 
mian and Polish plateaux. It has 
been canalised to a depth of at 
least 5 ft. for 480 m. from the 
mouth of Swinemtinde to Ratibor, 
although boats of 400 tons stop 
at Kosel, the river port for the 
mining region of Upper Silesia. 
The chief tributary is the Warta 
(Warthe), which with its affluent 
the Netze drains the W. plains of 
Poland. Canals connect with the 
Elbe and Vistula. Length, 550 m. 

When in the last stages of the 
Second Great War the Russians 
pressed beyond the Vistula, the 
Oder formed the last natural 
obstacle before Berlin, and by 
Jan. 24, 1945, Koniev’s troops had 
reached the upper Oder and cap- 
tured Oppeln. He t hen surrounded 
and cut off Breslau (Wroclaw) and 
Glogau on the opposite bank and 
deployed his troops on the Neisse. 
Farther north, Zhukov reached 
Kiistrin (Kistrzin), 60 m. from 
Berlin, by Feb. 7, and set about 
extending his line to the N. Kus- 
trin fell March 12, Altdamm, on 
the Oder estuary, March 20, and 
by the end of March the E. bank 
of the river was in Russian hands. 

In the S., Breslau and Glogau 
held out, and the Russians paused; 
but on April 16 they crossed the 
Oder. Frankfort-on- Oder was cap- 
tured April 23, the same day as 
the Russians entered Berlin. {See 
Russo-German Campaigns.) 

At the Potsdam Conference {q.v.) 
it was agreed that Poland should 
occupy E. Germany up to the Oder 
and Neisse rivers pending the set- 
tlement of her claims against Ger- 
many in the peace treaty. 

Odessa. City and seaport of 
Ukraine S.S.R., the chief business 
centre. It is situated 25 m. N. of 

the mouth of the 
Dniester, 90 m. 
S.AV. of Kherson, 
and IS the ter- 
minus of the 
s ou t h-we s t em 
rly. It contained 
a large cathe- 
dral, university, 
Odessa arms and observatory. 
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Odessa, Ukraine. The broad stairs which descend 
from the main boulevard to the harbour 


Odessa was founded, near a site 
settled by the Greeks, by Catherine 
Tl'iii 1795 on the shores of the 
Black Sea, in order to provide the 
country with one ice-free winter 
port. Cut off from communica- 
tion with the Alhes when Turkey 
closed the Dardanelles, in 1914, 
Odessa was bombarded by the 
Turkish fleet on seyeral occasions. 
It w’as occupied from the land 
side by the Germans on March 12, 
1918, and was taken by the Bol- 
shevists in 1920. The Soviet 
government made it an open port. 

Heavily bombed by German 
aircraft in June, 1941, Odessa 
was encircled by a German- 
Rumanian army by Aug. 23. The 
defenders held out until Oct, 16, 
when the city was evacuated after 
all buildings and industrial plants 
had been destroyed. On April 10, 
1944, the 3rd Ukrainian army 
captured the city from the Ger- 
mans and Rumanians, the Russian 
Black Sea fleet and air force pre- 
venting any large scale evacuation 
of the enemy by sea. Pop. {1956 
est.) 607,000. 

Odets, Clifjfokd (b. 1906). 

American dramatist. Born at 
Philadelphia, July 18, 1906, and 
educatecl in New’ York, he became 
an actor in repertory during 
1923-28, also playing in Theatre 
Guild productions. His first play, 
'Waiting for Lefty, established his 
reputation as a playivright, and 
he achieved popular success with 
Awake and Sing, 1935 (produced 
at the Arts Theatre, London, in 
1942), Other plays included Para- 
dise Lost, 1936 ; Golden Boy, 
1937 ; Clash by Night, 1942 ; 
and Rocket to the Moon (produced 
at S. Martin’s Theatre, London, 
in 1948). 

Odeum. Latin form of the 
Greek Odeion, name for a building 
devoted to musical performances. 
Such buildings used to be found in 
many Greek cities, but the most 
famous were the odeum of Pericles 
S.E. of the Acropolis at Athens, 


and that built by Her- 
odes Atticus at the foot 
of the Acropolis in 
Athens a.d. 160. The 
Athenian odeum held 
about 8,000 people, and 
its ruins still stand. 

Odiham. Village of 
Hants, England. It is 
8 m. E. of Basingstoke, 
and has a Gothic church 
containing interesting 
brasses, also some 
ancient houses. The 
ruins of Odiham Castle, 
1 m. N.W., date from 
the 14th century. 

Odin. In Norse mythology, the 
greatest of the gods. He is the 
Anglo-Saxon Woden and German 
Wodaii, and his name, cognate 
wdth J^at. vates, a seer, probably 
means frenzied. Creator of the 
w’orld and of mankind, he is called 
All-father. Contrasted with the 
rough peasants’ god Thor, he w’as 
worshipped specially hy the noble 
families, many of whom claimed 
descent from him, and w’as a 
patron of culture, inventor of 
runes, and god of wisdom, poetry, 
magic, and prophecy. In various 
forms, but chiefly as a one-eyed 
old man wTapped in a mantle, he 
w’andered through the earth. As 
a war god Odin was lord of the 
Valkyries, and those w’ho fell in 
battlei regarded as sacrificed to 
him, w'-ere received by him into 
Valhalla. 8ee Mmir ; Valkyrie ; 
Wednesday ; Mythology ; 'Vmir. 

Odo (c. 1036-97). A Norman 
prelate. A half-brother of William 
the Conqueror, w'ho made him 
bishop of Bayeiix in 1049, he 
fought at the battle of Hastings 
and W’as made earl of Kent in 
1067. After William’s death he 
led a rebellion against William 
Rufus, and escaped to Normandy, 
dying on the first crusade, at 
Palermo, in Eeb., 1097. See 
Bayeiix Tapestry. 

Odoacer, Odovakar, or Otto- 
KAR (c. 435-493). German soldier. 
A prince of one of the tribes on the 
Danube, he entered the Roman 
army and became one of the 
imperial bodyguard. Putting him- 
self at the head of a revolt of 
German mercenaries, ho compelled 
the emperor Augustulus to abdi- 
cate in 476, was raised to the rank 
of patrician by Zeno, emperor of 
the East, and became rulof of the 
West, nominally as a representa- 
tive of Zeno, but in reality in- 
dependent. Zeno, jealous of his 
success, persuaded Theodoric the 
Ostrogoth to attack him. Defeated 
on the Isontius (Isonzo), 489, and 
at Verona, 490, Odoacer was be- 


sieged in Ravenna for three years 
Theodoric at first treated Odoacer 
well and accepted him as joint 
ruler, but on the pretext that he 
was scheming to gain possession 
of the whole of Italy, treacherously 
slew him, March 5, 493. 

Odometer (Gr. hodos, way; 
7netro7i^ measure). Instrument to 
register the number of revolutions 
of a carriage wheel to w’hich it is 
attached, and thus the distance 
travelled by the vehicle. R 
consists of two wheels of the 
same diameter placed face to face 
and turning freely on a common 
axis. The edge of one wheel is 
cut into 100 teeth and that of the 
other into 99 teeth, an endless 
screw working in the notches of the 
wheels. When the screw has 
turned 100 times, the wheel with 
99 teeth will have gained one 
notch on the other, "which gain is 
registered on an index. Modern 
speedometers incorporate twp odo- 
meters ; one to record mileage run 
from zero to 99,999 m., the other 
the mileage of individual journeys. 

Odontoglossum. Large genus 
of orchids of the family Orchida- 
ceac, natives of tropical America. 
They have pseudo- bulbs and 
sword-shaped, more or less leathery 
leaves. The large, show’y flowers 
are in handsome sprays. They are 
distinguished by the column being 
long and narrow, and by the base 
of the lip being parallel \rith the 
face of the column. See Orchid, 
colour plate ; Orchis. 

Odontolite. Fossilised bone or 
tooth, tinged blue by impreg- 
nation with phosphate of iron, or 
green by copper. It is known as 
bone turquoise or occidental tur- 
quoise, and when cut en cabochon 
resembles the true gem ; but it is 
softer, appears grey by candle- 
light, and bleaches in alcohol. 

Odontology (Gr. odous, tooth; 
logos, science). Science relating to 
the teeth. See Dentistry ; Teeth. 

Odontornithes (Gr. odonU, 
tooth; ornith-, bird) or Ouon- 
tog;n‘athae (Gr. odorit-, tooth; 
griathos, jaw). Name given to a 
group of fossil toothed birds. 
Though living birds have no teeth, 
there are embryonic evidences of 
their descent from toothed birds. 
Fossil remains of the latter, which 
include the orders Hesperornithi- 
formes and Ichthyornithiformes, 
are found in Cretaceous and 
Jura»ssic beds. The teeth of these 
fossil birds closely resemble those 
of present-day reptiles. See illus. 
in facing page. 

ODuffy, Eoin (1892-1944), 
Irish politician. Born in Mona- 
ghan, Got. 30, 1892, he joined the 
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I.R.A. in 1917, becoming chief of 
staff. When the Irish Free State 
was created in 1922 he was 
given the rank of general and 
appointed head of its forces and 
chief of the civic guard. Dismissed 
bv Eamon De Valera in 1933, he 
formed his own force, the national 
cruard, adopting the blue shirt 
as its uniform. Declared illegal, 
this body fused with Cumann na 
nGaedheal to form the Fine Gael 
party, of which O’ Duffy was 
president. In 1934 the latter 
withdrew his blueshirts from the 
coalition to form the National 
Corporate party. He led an 
Irish brigade which fought on 
the side of Gen. Franco in the 
Spanish Civil War ; and published 
The Crusade in Spain, 1938. He 
died Nov. 30, 1944. 

O’Dwyer, Sir Michael Fran- 
cis (1864-1940). British adminis- 
trator. Born April 28, 1864, he 
was educated at S. Stanislaus 
coUege, Tullamore, and Balliol 
College, Oxford, and entered the 
Indian civil service in 1885. 
Appointed heut.-gov. of the Punjab 
in 1913, he was concerned with 
Gen. Dyer in the suppression of 
the Amritsar riots in 1919, and 
was relieved of his position. It 
was made clear, in the course of 
a libel action he brought in 1930 
against a member of the Indian 
government, that O’Dwyer was 
in no way responsible for Dyer’s 
action in opening fire on the 
rioters, although he supported the 
general against critics. He was 
made K.C.S.I. in 1913. On March 
13, 1940, he w'as shot dead by an 
Indian at a meeting at the 
Central Hall, Westminster. He 
was the author of India as I 
Knew It, 1925. 



Odysseus. Greek form of the 
name of the hero called in Latin 
mixes and later mysses. In Greek 
legend, he was king of Ithaca, one 
of the leading heroes on the Greek 
side in the Trojan war, and the 
type of a resourceful and versatile 
leader. Many tales were told of 
the ways in which he distinguished 
himself b\" his prow^ess and wisdom. 

His wanderings after the fall of 
Troy are the theme of the Odyssey. 
Having reached Ithaca, he found 
that during his absence his wife 
Penelope had been plagued by 
about 100 suitors for her hand, 
w'ho had quartered themselves in 
the royal palace. Disguised as a 
beggar, and making himself known 
only to his son Telemachus and a 
trusty swineherd, Odysseus made 
his way to the palace, and was 
discovered by an old nurse. 
Penelope, apprised of the return of 
her husband, agreed to give her 
hand to the suitor who should be 
able to bend the great bow of 
Odysseus. He alone succeeded, 
and then turned its arrows upon 
the suitors, whom he slew with the 
help of Athena and Telemachus. 
Odysseus was unwittingly slain 
by Telegonus, his son by Cu’ce. 

Odyssey. Greek epic poem 
attributed to Homer. It is m 
24 books dealing with the 10 years’ 
wanderings of Odysseus on his 
way home after the faU of Troy. 
After relating Odysseus’s many 
surprising adventures, such as 
those with the lotus-eaters, the 
Cyclops, the enchantress Circe, the 
shades of the dead, the Sirens, the 
nymph Calypso, the Phaeacians, 
and other strange happenings, the 
poem ends with his return to his 
native Ithaca. Whatever may be 
the secret of its authorship, the 
Odyssey is a rich storehouse of 
folklore and romance, and one of 
the world’s masterpieces of litera- 
ture. There are verse translations 
by Pope and others, and a prose 
version by T. E. Lawrence, 1935. 
See Homer. 

Oecumenical. Term of Greek 
origin, meaning “ of the whole 
world.” It is applied to a Church 
council of bishops from all coun- 
tries, or one whose decisions have 
been accepted by the universal 
Church. See Council. 

Oedema (Gr., a swelling). 
Effusion of fluid into the tissues 
of the body. See Dropsy. 

Oedipus (Gr., swollen foot). 
In Greek legend, son of Laius, king 
of Thebes, and Jocasta. An oracle 
having declared that Laius would 
perish at the hands of a son born 
of Jocasta, Oedipus, at birth, was 
exposed on the mountains with his 


feet pierced. There he was found 
by shepherds, by whom he was 
takeu to Polybus, king of Corinth, 
who brought up Oedipus as his 
own son. The Delphic oracle de- 
clared that he would slay his father. 
Oedipus happened to meet Laius. 
and in a sudden brawl killed him 
without suspecting his identity. 

At this time the Sphinx [q.v.) 
was plaguing Thebes by devour- 
ing everyone who failed to answer 
a riddle. The Thebans proclaimed 
that the kmgdom and the hand of 
Jocasta would be the reward of the 
man who nd the country of the 
monster. Oedipus essayed the 
adventure, and when the Sphinx 
propounded the riddle : What is 
the being which has four feet, two 
feet, and three feet ; but its feet 
vary, and when it has most feet it 
is weakest ? Oedipus answered that 
it was man. Enraged at receiving 
the correct answer, the monster 
threw herself from the rock. Oedi- 
pus thus became king of Thebes, 
and unwittingly married his own 
mother, by whom he had children. 
A plague then ravaged the land, 
and an oracle haidng declared that 
the plague would continue until 
the slayer of Laius was found, 
Oedipus set himself to discover 
the murderer, and learnt the truth 
from the prophet Tiresias. J ocasta 
hanged herself, and Oedipus put out 
his own eyes. The story is handled 
in the two great plays by Sopho- 
cles. Among later dramatists, 
Corneille, Dryden, Voltaire, and 
Jean Cocteau have treated the 
subject. See Antigone ; Sophocles. 

Oedipus Coloneiis (Oedipus at 
Colonus). Tragedy by Sophocles. 
It takes its name from the grove 
of the Eumenides at Colonus, near 
Athens, wliither the blind and 
weary Oedipus is led by his 
daughter Antigone, there to find 
relief from his bodily and mental 
sufferings in death. One of the 
most beautiful of the choric 
passages contains a glorification 
of the poet’s home. The date of 
the play is unknown. 

Oedipus Ck>mplex. Neurosis 
of boyhood. Freud (g.u.) claimed 
to have discovered its existence, 
naming it after the Gr^ek king 
Oedipus, who, in ignorance of his 
parentage, slew his father and 
married his mother. The corre- 
sponding condition in girls is 
called an Electra complex. Until 
the age of four to six tfie love of 
most children is directed primarily 
towards their mothers i it is a 
possessive and greedy emotion, 
which gives rise to much jealousy, 
sometimes unconscious, against 
those who interfere with the 
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child’s demands upon the mother, 
e.g. a younger child or the father. 
At about five many girls tend to 
transfer their love to their fathers, 
so that both girls and boys are 
then devoted to the parent of the 
opposite sex. 

Freud stated that this emotion 
was largely sexual, though in 
general unconsciously. In normal 
children, however, the Oedipus 
situation is outgrown without 
psychological damage, since the 
child learns to repress much of his 
emotional life. If, however, a 
child is treated leniently by the 
parent of the opposite sex and dis- 
ciplined sternly by the parent of 
the same sex, considerable psycho- 
logical difficulties may be caused. 
The normal growTh of the love 
instincts will tend to be impeded 
and sexual development may be 
abnormal. Even if he escapes 
actual neuroses or perversions, the 
child’s emotional relationships may 
well be unsatisfactory for the rest 
of his life. According to Freud, 
the common feature in all persons 
suffering from an unresolved 
Oedipus complex is that in the 
field of personal relations both the 
conduct and the emotions are 
dictated by unconscious urges 
arising from past relations with 
their parents. 8ee Fixation; 
Homosexuality ; Neurosis ; Per- 
version. Consult Introductory 
Lectures on Psychoanalysis, S. 
Freud, 1917 ; The Psychoanalytic 
Study of the Family, "Flugel, 1921. 

Oedipus Tyrannus (King 
Oedipus). Tragedy by Sophocles, 
produced 430 or 429 B.c. Although 
generally regarded as the greatest 
of his plays, it failed to obtain the 
prize at the Dion 3 ^sia. It is one 
of the few ancient tragedies which 
have been successfully produced 
before a modern audience in spite 
of the somewffiat repellent plot. 
Two noteworthy productions, one 
with Martin Harvey in the main 
r61e (1912) and one with Laurence 
Olivier (1945) have reached the 
London stage as Oedipus Rex. 
Olivier used a translation by 
Yeats. See Oedipus. 

Oehlenschlager, Adam Gott- 
lob (1779-1850). Danish poet. He 
was born Nov, 14, 1779, at Vester- 

bro, Copenha- 
gen, became an 
actor, but lit- 
erature ab- 
sorbed him, 
and he feU un- 
der the influ- 
ence of Goethe 
and other Ger- 
man thinkers. 
In 1803 he 


published his first volume of 
poems, wffiich included the play 
entitled The Eve of St. John. More 
books followed, that winning most 
fame being his drama Aladdin. In 
1805 the Danish government al- 
lowed him a pension which enabled 
him to spend some years in Halle, 
Berlin, Weimar, Dresden, Paris, 
and Switzerland. In 1810 he was 
appointed professor of aesthetics 
at the university of Copenhagen, 
and continued to produce wmrks 
remarkable for their w^ealth of 
invention and wide range. He died 
Jan. 20, 1850. 

Oenanthic Ether (Gr. through 
Lat., oenanthe, wine blossom). The 
essential oil w'hich gives charac- 
teristic aroma to wine ; called 
oil of cognac. See Wine. 

Oenone. In Greek legend, a 
nymph of Mt. Ida, and wdfe of 
Paris, who deserted her for Helen. 
Her story is the subject of a poem 
by Tennyson. See Paris. 

Oerlikon. Alternative spelling 
of the name Orlikon. See Orlikon 
Gun. 

Oersted, Hans Christian 
(1777-1851). A Danish physicist. 
Born at Budkjobing, Langeland. 
and educated 
at Copenhagen 
he won a tra- 
velling scholar- 
s h i p and 
visited H 0 1- 
land and Ger- 
m a n y and 
Paris. In 1820 
he made the 
discovery, on 
which his fame 
rests, that a magnetic needle was 
deflected by a current in a wire 
passing below or over it, the 
initial discovery in electro- mag- 
netism. For the discovery he was 
awarded the Copley medal of the 
Royal Society. The oersted, the 
unit of magnetic field strength, is 
named after him. See Ampb^re. 

Oesel, OsEL, Ezel, or Saare 
Maa. Island of Estonia S.S.R. 
Situated at the entrance to the 
Gulf of Riga, the island has an 
irregular coastline and a low, level 
surface. Farming, horse-rearing, 
and fishing are the principal occu- 
pations of the inhabitants. Kares- 
sare (formerly Arensburg) is the 
chief town. Area, 1,010 sq. m. In 
1939 it was fortified, and made a 
Soviet military base, as a result of 
the assistance pact signed in Sept, 
between Estonia and Russia. 
Evacuated during the Russian re- 
treat of 1941, it was not cleared of 
Germans until Nov. 24, 1944. 

Oesophagus or Gullet. Mus- 
cular tube, lined internally with 


mucous membrane, which lead 
from the pharynx or posterior pai 
of the mouth to the stomacl 
About nine inches in length, i 
passes down behind the trache 
and in front of the spinal vertebrae 
In the chest it lies behind the lef 
bronchus and the pericardium. 

Obstruction^ of the oesophagu 
may result from swallowing i 
foreign body, such as a fish bone 
coin, false teeth, etc. The obstruc 
tion can sometimes be withdrawi 
by a suitable oesophageal forceps 
but when firmly impacted there ii 
serious risk of injury to the wall 
of the oetyphagus in the process 
of extraction, and the case shoulc 
be promptly referred to a surgeon 

Oestrogen. Term for one of a 
group of hormones which produce 
female characteristics. Oestradiol, 
the typical oestrogen, which is 
formed by the ovary and the ovar- 
ian follicles, plays the dominant 
role in the sexual cycle of female 
animals. It is sometimes used in 
medicine in the treatment of symp- 
toms of the menopause. Stilhoes- 
trol, a synthetic oestrogenic com- 
pound, has been used successfully 
to control the symptoms in cancer 
of the prostate, Endocrinology. 

Oestrous Cycle. Biological 
term. In almost all animals repro- 
duction takes place at certain 
seasons. When the cooperation of 
male and female individuals is 
necessary a mechanism has been 
evolved which ensures that sperms 
shall meet eggs at a time when 
these arc ready for fertilisation. 
Eggs are produced by the ovary of 
the female mammal at regular 
intervals. The timing of this ovu- 
lation is controlled by the pro- 
ducts of the pituitar}^ gland iq,v.). 
The cyclicity imposed upon the 
ovary by this gland produces a 
resulting cyclicity in the appear- 
ance of a hormone called oestriu. 
Oestrin enlarges the uterus in, for 
instance, the mouse, and also 
brings about a change in the 
epithelium lining the vagina. At 
ovulation, therefore, the uterus is 
ready for the egg to develop in, and 
the vagina is ready for the intro- 
mission of the male organ during 
mating. In fact the female will 
allow copulation only at this time. 
If the female mouse is not mated, 
she will reach this state every four 
days or so ; this cycle of recurring 
sexual desire is the oestrous cycle. 
It is seen in a bewildering numb^ 
of variations among dogs, cows, 
sheep, pigs, ferrets, etc. ; the 
period varies from a few days to 
over a year. If a female mouse 
becomes pregnant, her cycle stops; 
so it does if she is mated to a 
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sterile male, when she is said to 
exhibit pseudo -pregnancy. At the 
end of pseudo -pregnancy she will 
experience a pseudo-birth, and 
may produce milk. The cycle will 
then recommence. In primates 
such as man, the normal cycle is of 
this latter kind, involving a regular 
pseudo -pregnancy terminated each 
time by a recurring pseudo-birth, 
or menstruation {q.v.). Ovulation 
in the primate takes place midway 
between menstruations. It will 
be seen that the oestrus, or coming 
on heat, of a bitch or a cow, though 
it may be accompanied by some 
bleeding, has no resemblance to 
the menstruation of a woman. 

Oeuvre, L’. French newspaper. 
Originally founded in 1904 as a 
weekly journal by U. Grohier and 
G. Tery, it was transformed into a 
daily in 1915, when it attracted 
many famous contributors. Radical 
in outlook, it remained independ- 
ent and critical, and during 1925- 
39 grew enormously in importance, 
eventually achieving a circulation 
of 500,000. It was one of the first 
French papers to be abolished by 
the Germans in 1940. After the 
liberation of France it did not 
appear again. 

O’Faolain, Sean (b. 1900). 

Irish writer. He was born Feb. 22, 
1900, and educated at the national 
university of Ireland and at Har- 
vard. He was lecturer in Engljsh 
at Boston College, U.S.A., in, 1929, 
and at S. Mary’s College, Straw- 
berry Hill, Middlesex, 1929-33. 
He made his reputation as a writer 
of vividly imaginative prose with 
Midsummer Night Madness, 1932, 
and A Nest of Simple Folk, 1933. 
He wrote biographies of Constance 
Markievicz, 1934 ; Wolfe Tone, 
1937 ; De Valera, 1939 ; O’NeiU, 
1942 ; Newman, 1952 ; and books 
on Ireland : An Irish Journey, 1940, 
and The Story of Ireland, 1943. 

Offa (d. 796). King of Mercia. 
A member of the royal house, he 
obtained the crown % crushing a 
rival in 757. Mercia was then in a 
shrunken and distressed condition, 
but OfEa restored its fortunes, 
victorious battles bringing Kent, 
Essex, and probably Sussex and 
other regions under his rule, and 
driving the Welsh farther into their 
own land. He was overlord of 
all England except Northumbria, 
created a third English archbishop- 
ric, that of Lichfield, and founded 
St. Albans Abbey. 

Word, literally off-faU, 
meaning refuse or waste. It is 
used for feeding stuffs for animals, 
these consisting of husks, etc., 
which are stripped from grain. It 
is also used for those parts of the 


bull, sheep, or pig which are not 
eaten as food by human beings. 
In both Great Wars it included 
those parts of the animal which 
were eaten, but were not rationed, 
such as liver, kidney, sweetbread, 
and tongue. 

Offaly. Co. of the Irish Repub- 
lic, in the prov. of Leinster. Area 
771 sq, m. The Shannon forms its 
W. boundary, and it is also watered 
by the Brosna, Barrow, and small 
streams. It includes part of the bog 
of Allen, and is flat, except in the 
S., where are the Slieve Bloom 
mts. Oats, barley, and potatoes 
are the main crops ; cattle, sheep, 
and pigs are reared. Tullamore is 
the CO. town. Remains of the 
most extensive group of ancient 
religious establishments in Ireland 
are at Clonmacnoise, on the Shan- 
non. In early times the co. formed 
part of the kingdom of Offaly, and 
afterwards part of Glenmallery. 
In 1556 it was named King’s co., 
in honour of Philip H of Spain, 
husband of Mary I of England, 
but in 1921 reverted to the earlier 
name. Offaly combines with 
Laoighis (Leix) to send five mem- 
bers to the dail. Pop. (1956) 
51,970. 

Offals Dyke. Linear earthwork 
120 m. long running N.-S. from 
the mouth of the Dee to the 
Severn near Chepstow, through 
the counties of Flint, Denbigh, 
Montgomery, Shropshire, Radnor, 
Hereford, and Gloucester. It was 
budt by King Offa of Mercia c. 785 
as a boundary between Mercia 
and the Welsh, and is mentioned 
by the 9th-century writer Asser. 
It consists of an earthen mound 
averaging 7 ft. in height, with a 
ditch on its west side. It is 
interrupted for a short distance 
near Shrewsbury, and for 25 m. 
in Herefordshire, where the Severn 
and the Wye respectively are 
used as the frontier line. A 
second earthwork, Wat’s Dyke, 
rims parallel with its northern 
half a few miles to the E., and is 
thought to mark a subsequent 
change in the frontier. Consvlt 
Offa’s Dyke, C. Fox, 1955. 

Offenbach. Town of Hesse, 
Germany, on the Main, 5 m. 
E. of Frankfort. It dates at least 
from 977. It has a fine Renais- 
sance castle, built 1559—78, several 
18th-century churches, and a town 
hall dating from 1775. It is a 
centre of the leather goods indus- 
try. Pop. (1955 est.) 102,000. 

Offenbach, Jaoqites (1819-80). 
German-bom French composer. 
Born at Offenbach-on-Main, June 
21, 1819, son of a cantor, in 1833 he 


entered the Paris conservatoire, 
where he studied the ’cello ; in 
1837 he joined the Opera-Comique 

orchestra, and 
began to wTite 
operettas. 
Pepito, 1853, 
attracted Uttle 
attention, 
but Les Deux 
Aveugles, 1855, 
scored success. 
Offenbach took 
the Theatre 
Comte, r e - 
named it the Bouffes Parisiens, 
and produced there a succession of 
witty and sparkhng light operas 
which for later generations con- 
jured up the gaiety of the Second 
Empire. Of some 70 pieces for the 
stage, based mainly on the libretti 
of Meilhac and Halev3% the most 
famous are Orphee aux Enters, 
1858 ; La Belle Helene, 1865 ; La 
Vie Parisienne, 1866 ; La Grande 
Duchesse de Gerolstein, 1867 ; 
Madame Favart, 1878. His most 
ambitious effort, Les Contes 
d’Hoffmann (Tales of Hoffmann), 
was produced posthumously in 
1881 ; in England it failed to 
achieve popularity until presented 
in 1910 at His Majesty’s. Offen- 
bach died Oct. 4, 1880, 

Offence. In law, the widest 
term used to describe breaches 
both of the criminal law and of 
regulations made for the public 
good, e.g. Public Health Acts. In 
England it is also used in a 
narrower sense, to describe an act 
which is not an indictable crime 
or misdemeanour, but is neverthe- 
less punishable by fine, imprison- 
ment, or other penalty, e.g, 
adulteration of food and drugs, 
selling short weight or measure, 
and breaches of town by-laws. 

Offeiffory. Ecclesiastical term 
for that part of the Holy Commu- 
nion service in which the alms and 
oblations of the congregation are 
offered, and oblation of the bread 
and wine is made at the altar 
by the officiating priest. It is also 
appHed to the sentences read by 
the priest while the alms are being 
collected. In the Anglican Church 
these sentences have taken the 
placo of the antiphon or anthem, 
called the offertory, which used to 
be said or sung while the people 
made their oblations. In early 
times the offerings included the 
bread and wine, as well as things 
needful for the maintenance of 
divine worship. The word offertory 
is loosely applied to aU church 
collections ; and to organ pieces 
suitable for playing while such 
collections are being made. 
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Office of Wax Information, 

This approximate equivalent in 
the U.S.A. of the British wartime 
Ministry of Information is referred 
to under Information. 

Officer. A person serving in the 
army, the marines, navy, or air 
force on the terms of a commission 
granted by the sovereign. In a legal 
sense a military man is either an 
officer or a soldier, and the latter 
term embraces warrant officers 
{q.v.) and non-commissioned 
officers The symbol of 

commissioned rank is a sword, of 
which an officer is deprived when 
placed in arrest. On active ser- 
vice, for purposes of discipline, 
certain civilians wdio are permitted 
to accompany the army are graded 
so as to receive the treatment of 
officers, e,g. a newspaper corres- 
pondent w’ould be dealt with in all 
respects as an officer, if holdmg a 
pass from the army commander 
— otherwise as a soldier. An 
officer who resigns his commission 
becomes again, in a legal sense, a 
civilian, but it is customary to 
address him by courtesy in the 
rank he held on leaving the army, 
if this was captain or higher. 

In peace-time, an officer usually 
wears plain clothes (called mufti) 
when out of his quarters and oh 
duty. He receives his pay monthly 
in advance through an army agent, 
buys his own uniform, and, if of 
field rank (major and above), is 
privileged to keep a soldier servant. 
He must, if unmarried, live in 
quarters and dine in mess {q.v.). 
His pay is supplemented by vari- 
ous allowances, and by serving the 
required number of years he is en- 
titled to retired pay or gratuity. 
An officer must retire at a fixed age 
according to rank, but he may be 
permitted to retire at any time 
after a certain period of service, on 
a pension, the latter varying ac- 
cording to the service. 

Officer Cadet Training Unit. 
Organization established in the 
Second Great War to train men 
for commissions in the army or 
R.A.F. regt. The course at infantry 
cadet training units lasted 2-4 
months ; several such units were 
maintahied at home and overseas. 
The O.C.T.U. for the Royal 
Armoured Corps was at Sandhurst, 
where the course lasted 4-6 months. 
The R.A.F. regiment O.C.T.U. 
was in the Isle of Man. Cadets 
attending an O.C.T.U. wore a white 
band round their caps and white 
tapes on the shoulder-straps of 
the tunic. After the Second Great 
AVar, cadets for commissions in all 
arms went to Sandhurst, after a 
period in the ranks. There was an 


O.C.T.U. at Mons Barracks, Aider- 
shot, 1948-56, to train cadets 
from the ranks for national service 
commissions. 

Officer’s Friend. Name given 
to an officer who represents an 
accused brother officer at a court- 
martial. 

Officers’ Training Corps. 

Integral part of the Territorial army 
attached to universities, formerly 
also to schools. These corps train 
cadets for regular national service 
and Territorial army commissions ; 
cadets are required to pass two 
examinations before being granted 
commissions. Corps officers are 
generally members of the staff of 
the university who hold commis- 
sions in the T.A. Instruction in- 
cludes practical work and lectures 
on military subjects. During the 
Second Great War the O.T.C. was 
replaced by the senior training 
corps, which fulfilled the same 
functions. 8ee Cadet. 

Of&ci2iI Receiver. The pubhc 
official who manages the affairs 
of bankrupts, taking over their 
property, realizing the assets, and 
distributing the money to the 
creditors. England and Wales are 
divided into bankruptcy districts, 
each with a receiver appointed by 
the board of trade, while others 
are attached to the bankruptcy 
department of the high court of 
justice in London. A trustee 
appointed for a bankrupt’s estate 
is under the supervision of the 
receiver. Official receivers perform 
similar duties in cases where public 
companies go hito liquidation. 
They were hrst appointed under 
the Bankruptcy Act of 1883. 8ee 
Bankruptcy. 

Official Referee. Official of 
the English high court of justice. 
He is one of three subordinate 
judges, whose business it is to try 
cases, or hold inquiries involving 
long investigations into accounts, 
etc. They usually sit in London, 
but an official referee may hold 
inquiries elsewhere, if that is the 
more convenient course. An 
appeal lies from an official referee 
to the court of appeal. 

Official Secrets Acts. Acts 
punishing spying and similar 
offences. The principal Act, 
passed 1911, and amended 1920 
and 1939, makes it a felony 
punishable by 14 years’ penal 
servitude for any person, for any 
purpose prejudicial to the safety 
of the state, to be in a prohibited 
place (e.p., arsenal or dockyard), 
make a sketch or note of use to 
an enemy, or to obtain or com- 
municate any secret code word, 
document, or information. 


It is a misdemeanour punish- 
able by tw'o years’ imprisonment 
if a person, through misadventure 
and without any purpose prejudi- 
cial to the state, communicates to 
any unauthorised person any docu- 
ment or information relating to 
a prohibited place, or which has 
been entrusted to him by a person 
holding office under the crown, or 
which he has obtained through 
himself holding office under the 
crown. Registration with the 
police is compulsory for every 
person carrying on the business of 
receiving postal packets for reward 
and forwarding them to the per- 
sons to whom they are addressed. 

A chief officer of police, if he 
has reasonable ground for sus- 
pecting that the offence of spying 
has been committed, may, with the 
permission of the home secretary, 
authorise an officer to require any 
likely person to furnish informa- 
tion about the offence. Anyone 
who refuses is guilty of a mis- 
demeanour. A person suspected 
of having committed, or attempted 
to commit, or being about to 
commit an offence may be arrested 
without a warrant ; hut no 
prosecution may be brought 
without the consent of the 
attorney-general, solicitor-general, 
or director of public prosecutions. 

Offset. This method of print- 
ing is described under Lithography. 

Off-side. Term used in various 
senses. (1) Of a horse or a vehicle, 
the side facing the centre of the 
road when it is obeying the rule 
of the road ; e.y., in Great Britain, 
where traffic keeps to the left, 
the off-side is the right, the left 
being called the near-side. (2) In 
cricket, the side of the field to- 
wards which the batsman’s body 
is turned when he is taking the 
strike, i.e. on the bowler’s left 
for a right-handed batsman and 
vice versa. The other side of the 
field is called the leg or on-side. 
(3) The oft'-side rules in football 
and hockey are described in the 
articles on those games. 

Oflag^. Camp for officer pri- 
soners of war in Germany during 
the Second Great War. The 
word is an abbreviation of Offizier- 
lager^ officers’ camp. 

O’Flaherty, Liam (b. 1897). 
Irish writer. Born in the Isle pf 
Aran, Aug. 28, 1897, and educated 
at Dublin university, he volun- 
teered for the republican foro^ 
in 1913, but joined the British 
army at the outbreak of the First 
Great War. He returned to Eire 
in 1920, became a Communist, and 
went to London to devote himself 
to writing. Of his novels the best- 
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known are The 
Black Soul, 
1924 ; The In- 
former, 19 25 
(James Tait 
Black prize) ; 
The Assassin, 
1928; Skerret, 
1932; Famine, 
1937 ; Land, 
1946. He pub- 
lished a col- 
lected edition of his brilliant short 
stories in 1937. He also wrote 
a biography of Tim Healy, 1927, 
and a travel book, I Went to 
Russia, 1931. 

Ofterdingen, Heinkich von 
(c, 1170-1250). German minne- 
singer. Some writers have sug- 
gested that Ofterdingen was the 
author of the NibelungenUed {q.v.). 

Ogam OR Ogham. Primitive 
system of writing used for Celtic 
inscriptions in early Ireland and 
Britain. It was probably in- 
vented in S.W. Ireland in the 4th 
or 5th century a.d., and re- 
mained in use until the 10th 
century. Its inventors were fami- 
liar with the Latin alphabet. The 
Ogam alphabet consisted of 20 
characters composed of straight 
incised lines or notches along and 
across a stem line, usually the 
edge of a stone ; and the inscrip- 
tion was read upwards. A few 
additional characters were added 
later. 
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More than 350 inscriptions are 
known, some 300 from Ireland, 
about 30 from Scotland, Orkney, 
Shetland, and the Isle of Man. 
The remainder, many accom- 
panied by Latin versions, come 
from Wales, Levon, and Corn- 
wall, except for one from the 
Romano-British site of Silchester. 
Most of them are epitaphs, some- 
times associated with Christian 
symbols. All are brief. The key 
to their decipherment was fur- 
nished by the bilingual texts and 
by the 14th-century MS. Book of 
Ballymote. 

Ogden. City of Utah, U.S.A. 
The CO. seat of Weber co., it 
stands 4,338 ft. in alt. at the 
junction of the Ogden and Weber 
rivers, 38 m. N. of Salt Lake City, 
and is served by the Union Pacific 
and other rlys. It dates from 
1848, the Mormon church having 
paid $2,000 to establish title to 
the smrounding region. Older 


houses are former dwellings of 
Mormon families. A city since 
1851, Ogden is the largest sheep 
and cattle shipping point in the 
west. Pop. 43,688. 

Ogdensburg. City of New 
York, U.S.A., in St. Lawrence co. 
A port of entry, it stands on the 
St. Lawrence river, at its junction 
with the Oswegatchie, opposite 
Prescott, Out. Its buildings in- 
clude the U.S. government build- 
ing, the R.C. cathedral, and the 
state hospital and armoury. A 
large lake shipping trade is carried 
on. Half the people are of French 
Canadian origin and hold an 
annual street gala at which they 
entertain Canadians. Settled in 
1749, Ogdensburg was incorporated 
in 1817 and became a city in 1868. 
Pop. 16,346. 

Ogee. Type of arch or section 
of architectural moulding of which 
the curve is an S-shape. It was 
used extensively in 14th century 
Gothic architecture. See Arch iUus, 
(Lecorated) ; Moulding illus. 

Ogier the Dane. A hero of 
medieval romance, belonging to 
the Charlemagne cycle. Histori- 
cally he represents the Frank 
Autchar, who conducted the widow 
of Charlemagne’s brother, Carlo- 
man, to Lesiderius, king of the 
Lombards, and joined him in his 
war against Charlemagne. His 
connexion with Denmark seems 
due to a mistake, though as Holger 
Danske he was adopted as a 
Danish national hero. Ogier is 
the subject of French and Italian 
romances, and of Spanish and 
Scandinavian tales. 

Ogive. Name for a pointed 
arch, as used in Gothic architec- 
ture ; also used in mathematics, 
through confusion with ogee (g.v.), 
to denote an S-like curve in a 
graph, e.g. the curve that repre- 
sents cumulative frequency dis- 
tribution in relation to size. 

Ogive, Ogowe, Ogoway, Ogo- 
wai, or Ogotjo. River of French 
Equatorial Africa. It falls into the 
sea a few miles S. of Cape Lopez, 
and forms the principal coastal 
river between the Niger and the 
Congo. It is obstructed by nu- 
merous rapids, but is navigable 
as far as Njole, 160 m. from its 
mouth. Its length is 700 m. 

Oglethorpe, James Edward 
(1696-1785). English soldier and 
philanthropist. Bom Dec. 21, 
1696, he served under Prince Eu- 
gene, and entered parliament in 
1722. His attention having been 
drawn to the sufferings of debtor 
prisoners, he formed an associa- 
tion for the establishment of a 
colony of released debtors, and in 


1733 he settled 
Georgia, acting 
as governor 
there for 13 
years. In 1745 
he was sent 
against the 
Scottish rebels, 
and though ac- 
quitted on a 
charge of fail- Ilnglish soldier" 

ing to overtake Prince Charles’s 
army, he resigned his commission. 
He (bed July 1, 1785. See 

Georgia ; consult Memoir, R. 
Wright, 1867. 

Oglio. River of Italy, an 
affluent of the Po. It rises in the 
Alps in the neighbourhood of 
Mte. Adamello, and flows in its 
upper course through Val Cam- 
onica to the Lago d’Iseo. Issuing 
from the S. end of the lake, it 
crosses the plain of Lombardy by 
a curved course, receiving from 
the left the Mella and Chiese, to 
join the Po 10 m. S.W. of Mantua. 
Its total length is 130 m. 

Ogmore-by-Sea. Part of the 
rural dist. of Penybont in the co. 
of Glamorgan, Wales. It is three 
m. from Bridgend, and has remains 
of a castle dating from Norman 
times Near is Ewenny, with the 
ruins of a Benedictine abbey. Og- 
more is also the name of a small 
river which flows into the Bristol 
Channel at Ogmore-by-Sea. 

Ogmore Vale. Part of the 
urban dist. of Ogmore and Garw in 
the co. of Glamorgan, Wales. It is 
eight m. from Bridgend and has a 
rly. stn. It is a coal mining centre. 

Ogpu, A former name of the 
political police organization estab- 
lished in the U.S.S.B. in Dec., 
1917, under the name of Cheka. 

It was originally organized to deal 
with sabotage and counter-revolu- 
tionary maifflestatiens, but as the 
internal difficulties of the early 
Communist regime increased, its 
activities were extended to em- 
brace smuggling, speculation, and 
mili tary and political cormter- 
espionage. Eventually the Cheka • 
was given authority to make 
summary arrests and judgements 
and to execute persons sentenced. 
Arrests were usuaFy carried out 
at night and news of prisoners 
was rarely received until they had 
been either sentenced or freed. 
The name Cheka thus became one 
of terror, and no doubt the 
strength of the organization and 
the numbers of its victims were 
fantastically exaggerated. 

In 1922 the Cheka was re- 
organized under the name Ogpu, 
a word formed from the initials 
of the Russian words for unified 






political state administration. The 
Ogpu retained great power and 
had a leading share in preparing 
the political trials of 1936-37 
[see Moscow Trials). In 1936 the 
Ogpu was incorporated in the 
commissariat for internal affairs 
and given charge of forced labour 
camps. Special detachments dealt 
with internal opposition, and 
served on the frontiers. Later, 
with the renaming of the political 
dept, controlling it, Ogpu was 
named first the N.K.V.D., then 
the M.V.D. (abbreviation for 
ministry of the interior). The 
M-V.D. remains the instrument 
by which the decisions of the 
Politbureau are enforced within the 
U.S.S.R. It is said to be 600,000 
strong, equipped Like an army, and 
it includes many spies, informers, 
and agents-provocateurs. 

O'Grady, Standish (1846-1928). 
Irish author. Born Sept. 18, 1846, 
he was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. His literary work 
marks the starting point of the 
modern Irish literary revival. His 
publications include The History 
of Ireland, Heroic Period, 1878 ,• 
The Coming of Cuculain, 1894 ; 
Chain of Gold, 1895 ; Ulrick the 
Ready, 1896 ; The Flight of the 
Eagle, 1897. He died May 18, 1928. 

Ogygia. In Greek mythology, 
the island upon which Odysseus 
spent eight years with the nymph 
Calypso. See Calypso ; Odyssev 

O’Higgins: Inland prov. of 
central Chile. Named after Ber- 
nardo O’Higgins {v.i.), it is boun- 
ded N. by Santiago and S. by 
Colchagua. The E. portion is 
traversed by the Andes, the surface 
sloping W. to the fertile valley of 
Chile. The N. boundary is partly 
traced by the river Maipo, while 
the Rapel flows along its S. fron- 
tier. The chief products are wheat, 
wine, and fruit, and cattle- rearing 
and gold-mining are carried on. 
The capital is Rancagua, 40 m. by 
rly. S. of Santiago. Area, 2,745 
sq. m. Pop. 200,297, 

O’Higgins, Ambrosio (c. 1720- 
1801). S. American administrator 
and soldier. Of humble parentage, 
he was sent 
from Ireland 
to his uncle, a 
Jesuit in Se- 
V i 1 1 e, who, 
finding him 
unsuited for 
the Church, 
sent him to S. 

America,where j — - 

he became a 
pedlar, and trator 

made his way across the Andes 
bo Lima, where he kept a stall and 




trafficked in mules. He eventually 
obtained a govt, contract to build 
rest-houses on the mountain roads. 

In 1770 O’Higgins was sent to 
suppress a rising of the Arauca- 
nian Indians, whom he defeated, 
but he won their good will after 
peace was concluded. In 1788 he 
became captain-governor of Chile 
with the title of marquis of Osomo. 
He governed with an iron hand, re- 
paired roads, encouraged trade, 
and checked official corruption. 
Promoted viceroy of Peru in 1796, 
he thus became the king of Spain’s 
representative in S. America. 
O’Higgins was the first and great- 
est of the many Irish who acquired 

fame in S. 
America. He 
died Feb. 18, 
1801. His 
natural son, 
Bernardo 
0 ’Higgins 
(1778-1842), 
bom at Chil- 
ian, Aug. 20, 
Bernardo O’ffiggins, 1778, became 
Clulean dictator eommander-in- 

chief (1813) and dictator (1817- 
23) of Chile, and declared its inde- 
pendence in 1818. He died Oct. 
24, 1842. 

O’Higgins, Kevin Christo- 
pher (1892-1927). Irish politician. 
He was born at StradbaUy, June 7, 
1892, the son of Dr. T. Higgins, 
who was assassinated, 1923. Edu- 
cated at S. Peter’s College, Car- 
low, he was articled to a solicitor, 
his uncle, M. Healy of Cork. He 
took part in the Easter rebellion, 
1916, and while in prison was 
elected Sinn Fein M.P. for Queen’s 
co. In the Cosgrave government of 
1922 he was minister of Justice 
and vice-president of the executive 
council ; he established the civic 
guard and had rebels executed. 
On July 10, 1927, he was murdered 
by three assailants near Bookers - 
town, while on his way to Mass. 

Ohio. River of the U.S.A. 
Commercially the most important, 
and, next to the Missouri, the 
largest tributary of the Mississippi 
river, the Ohio is formed by the 
union of the Monongahela and the 
Allegheny rivers at Pittsburgh. It 
flows generally S.W. for 975 m., 
joins the Mississippi at Cairo, and 
during its course separates West 
Virginia and Kentucky from Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. It has a 
breadth varying from rather less 
than ^ m. to a little more than f m., 
and drama an area exceeding 
200,000 sq. m. Among its principal 
affluents are the Tennessee, Cum- 
berland, Wabash, Kentucky, Kan- 
awha, and Big Sandy. In addition 


to Pittsburg and Cairo, the towns 
standing on its banks are Cincin. 
nati, Paducah, Marietta, Louisville 
Eiransville, and Mount Vernon 
The Ohio, except for a short dis- 

a tall of 26 ft. in 2 m., is navigable 
for large vessels throughout its 
length, although delay is oaus^ 
during drought periods by the low 
level of the water, and at other 
times by flood. A canal vith locks 
was constructed to overcome the 
obstruction caused by the faUs 
OMo North-central stat7of 
the U.b.A. Its area is 41,222 sq m 
or nearly one-third larger than 
Scotland. Though 34th in size of 
the U.S., it is the 5th in pop. The 
state is crossed from N.E. to S W 
by a low hill ridge, whence the 
surface slopes to Lake Erie in the 
N. and to the Ohio river in the S. 
The Maumee, flowing into Lake 
Erie, is the chief northern river * 
the S. part of the state is watered 
by many affluents of the Ohio, 
which have cut deep valleys 
through the sandstone rocks. 

Ohio produces large quantities 
of maize, wheat, and oats, besides 
tobacco, hay, potatoes, fruit, etc.; 
stock-raising is a valuable interest. 
The coalfields comprise an area of 
nearly 12,000 sq. m., and natural 
gas, petroleum, limestone, and 
other minerals are obtained. The 
important manufactures include 
iron and steel products, flour, and 
rubber goods. The State, Ohio, Cin- 
cinnati; and Miami universities are 
among higher educational institu- 
tions. Besides the lake, river, and 
canal facilities, 9,121 m. of rlys. are 
available for transport. Two sena- 
tors and 23 representatives are 
sent to congress. Columbus is the 
capital and Cleveland and Cincin- 
nati the largest cities. Ohio ap- 
plied for admission to the Union 
in 1803, but owing to an oversight 
the resolution admitting it was 
passed only in 1953 ; Ohio had 
meanwhile provided six presidents. 
Pop. (1950) 7,946,627. 

Ohlau (Pol. Olawa). Town of 
Lower Silesia at the confluence of 
the Ohle and the Oder, 16 m. S.E. 
of Breslau (Wroclaw). Buildingsin- 
clude a 16th cent, castle and sever- 
al churches. It trades in tobacco 
and has lime kilns and machinery 
factories. Ohlau was made a 
town in 1290 and was at one time 
a residence of the Sobieski 
family. It became Prussian with 
the rest of the Silesian duchies in 
1742. It was occupied by Poland 
after the Second Great War. 

Ohm. Unit of electrical resist- ^ „ 
ance. The resistance of a circuit ifc 
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1 ohm when a pressure of 1 volt is 
required to cause a current-flow of 
I ampere. See International Units. 

Ohm, Geoeg Simon (1787- 
1854). German physicist. He was 
bom at Erlangen, March 16, 1787, 
and educated there. After holding 
a series of academic posts, he be- 
came in 1852 professor of experi- 
mental physics at Tvlunich, but is 
chiefly remembered as the dis- 
coverer, in 1827, of Ohm’s Law 
{q.i\). He died July 7, 1854. 

Ohmmeter, Instmment for 
measuring the electrical resistance 
of conductors in ohms or of insu- 
lation in megohms. In one type, 
known as the Wheatstone bridge, 
comparison is made of a known 
resistance with the resistance to be 
measured. Its simplest form is 
shown in the diagram (Fig. I) and 



Ohnimeter. Diagrams illustrating 
types of instruments for measuring 
electrical resistance. See text 


consists of a wire L of uniform 
resistance and one metre in length. 
To its two extremities {a and b) 
are connected a coil of known 
resistance R and the unknown 
resistance X in series. A battery 
B sends a current through the 
two circuits in parallel, while a 
galvanometer G is joined at a 
point between the two resistances 
and to a sHding contact S on the 
wire L. Current will then flow 
through both R and X in series 
and through the slide wire L. 
The sliding contact is adjusted 
until there is no deflection of 
the galvanometer needle. When 
this happens the circuit through R 
is equal in resistance to aS while 
the circuit through X is equal to 
8b. No current can flow through 
G ; there will be no deflection of 
the galvanometer needle. As the 
slide wire L can be scaled in centi- 
metres and millimetres, propor- 
tions of aS and S6 are easily as- 
certained. The resistance X = 
R X aS/S5. 

In another type of instrument, 
(Fig. 2), a magnetic needle n is 
subjected to the influence of two 
coils A and B, arranged at right 
angles to one another. Each coll, 
when current passes through it, 
tries to turn the needle into a line 
parallel to its own axis. A mag- 


neto generator G supplies current 
to the instrument and is connected 
by coil A and also by coil B in 
series to the resistance X under 
test. Assuming X to offer infinitely 
great resistance, aU the current will 
pass through A, and the pointer 
attached to the needle will move 
into the infinity position at one 
end of the scale of the dial. If, 
however, any current passes 
through X, coil B acts in opposition 
to A, and the deflection of the 
pointer is modified accordingly. 
The graduation of the dial scale 
is based upon tests made with 
calibrated resistances. 

Ohm’s Law. A relationship in 
electricity first investigated by 
G. S. Ohm (q.v.), who found that 
the ratio of the (direct) current, 
7, to the e.m.f., E, in any circuit 
is proportional to the total resist- 
ance, R, of the circuit (including 
the internal resistance of the cell, 
etc.) ; i.e. 

EII = R; 1 = EIR; E^IR. 

If F is in volts and 7 in amperes, 
R mil be in ohms. 

Ohre. River of Czecho- 
slovakia described under its more 
familiar German name, Eger. 

Ohthere (fl. 880). Norse navi- 
gator, He entered the service of 
Alfred the Great, who described 
two of his voyages in his trans- 
lation of Orosius. Ohthere sailed 
round the North Cape, explored 
the Mnrman coast, and discovered 
the White Sea. 

Oich, Loch. Lake of Inverness- 
shire, Scotland. It is 4 m. long 
and about ^ m. broad, and is the 
summit level (105 ft.) of the Cale- 
donian Canal. It has a depth of 
155 ft., and fills part of the Great 
Glen. The Glengarry flows into 
the loch, which is drained by the 
Oich (6^ m. long) into Loch Ness 
at Fort Augustus. Trout and 
salmon are plentiful. 

Oil. Organic liquid of definite 
composition or origin. By defini- 
tion and general acceptance so- 
called oily liquids such as sul- 
phuric acid (oil of vitriol) are 
excluded. There are two large 
groups of oils ; those obtained 
from animals and plants, and those 
of mineral origin ; although it can 
be argued that the genesis of aU 
oil is ultimately animal or vegeta- 
ble since that is the source of coal, 
petroleum, shale, etc., from which 
mineral oils are derived. Oils of 
relatively simple composition can 
be s 3 nithesised in the laboratory 
and some of them also on an 
industrial scale. 

Oils obtained directly from ani- 
mals and plants are of two types. 
Fixed (fatty, non-volatile) oils 


come from the cells of the organ- 
ism. They are triglycerides, and 
can be distinguished from other 
oils because vith suitable treat- 
ment they will yield glycerine. To 
these may be added substances 
such as sperm oil which, strictly 
a liquid wax, is a t 3 rpical oil in 
appearance and commonly classed 
with the fixed oils. Although 
such waxes are esters they are 
not glycerides, the alcohols being 
monohydric and, to some extent, 
dihydric. Essential (volatile) oils 
are contained mainly in the leaves, 
stems, and flowers of plants. 
They aU have characteristic odours 
— peppermint, lavender, turpen- 
tine, etc, — and are obtained by 
distillation with steam. They 
differ completely in composition 
from the fixed oils, containing 
terpenes, camphors, olefinic ter- 
penes, and olefinic camphors. 

^Mineral oils are complex mix- 
tures of hydrocarbons with varj^- 
ing amounts of oxygen, nitrogen, 
and sulphur compounds. There 
are tliree main groups : petroleum 
(crude oil), shale oil, and coal tar. 
Crude oil does not contain unsatu- 
rated hydrocarbons ; it is a mix- 
ture of paraffins, naphthenes, and 
aromatics. Shale oil, produced 
by the destructive distillation of 
the organic matter in oil shale, 
contains important quantities of 
olefines. Coal tar, in addition to 
a high aromatic content, has an 
appreciable amount of phenols and 
some nitrogen compounds such as 
pyridine. Unlike the fixed and 
essential oils, mineral oils are not 
generally of much use as they are 
obtained, but must be divided into 
fractions of more limited range. 
Petroleum is spHt into gasoline, 
kerosine, gas oil, lubricating oil, 
fuel oil, etc. Shale oil gives a 
similar range, while coal tar gives 
benzols, solvent naphtha, naph- 
thalene, cresols, creosote oil, etc. 
Differentiation between the pro- 
ducts of petroleum and shale oil 
is difficult, frequently impossible, 
but those from coal tar can readily 
be separated. 

This classification of oils gives 
an impression of definite bound- 
aries between the major groups ; 
but some crossing is possible. 
Thus, from the resin tapped from 
various species of conifers, turpen- 
tine is distilled, leaving a residue 
of rosin. On dry distfllation of the 
rosin, hydrocarbon oils are ob- 
tained which are not readily dis- 
tinguished from mineral oils. 
Similarly with the uses to which 
the various groups of oils are put. 
Fixed oils are used for foods, 
soaps, lubricants, . paints, etc. ; 



osseutial oils for perfumery, var- mg machines, the surface is require relatively close sn ' 
nishes, paints, solvents, etc. ; and usually printed with a pattern, whereas efficient production f 
mineral oils for fuels, solvents, and a protective coating of varnish many limestonesispossiblewitliTl?^ 
lubricants, as insulation for oil- or lacquer is finally applied. wells far apart ; in the sand 

filled power cables, etc. See Es- Oil-Drop Experiment. Method reservoirs of the W. hemi uh 

sential Oils ; Fats ; Fixed Oils ; of determining the charge of an wells do not usually 'occunv^'m 
Fuel Oil ; Petroleum ; Wax-es : also electron. Devised by the U.S. than 30 acres each but i 
Cetane Number ; Cracking ; Flash phj'sioist R. A. Millikan {q.v.), it limestones of Iran there is° l 

Point ; Fractionation ; Octane consists of holding an oil-drop of one well per 500 to 1 000 

Number ; Refinery. suitable size between two parallel The surface equipment of 

Oil Beetle. In- ■ metal plates main- field consists of drilling ries and 

sects of the family i tamed at a constant derricks ; separators ■“ of nin 

Meloidae, which electn'eal notAutia! 

include nine British 
species. Those of the 
genus il/ eloe are com- 
monly named oil , _ , 

beetles from the fact n, a number modation for the staff, which in 

that an oily fluid _ to be found, then undeveloiied country may amount 

exudes from the oil Beetle. Meloe violacea c — = in.q whore V P^P* ^ town, 

joints of their legs (male) d ’ OU Gas. Gas obtained by the 

and probably serves the purpose of represents the value of the po- oraoking of gas oil and used for 
making them distasteful to their en- tcutial difference which main- heating and lighting. The first 
emies. Large in size, with short wing tains the drop in balance, d is patent for manufacture of vas 
covers and a long abdomen, these the distance between the plates, from vegetable or animal oil fat 
beetles inhabit grassy places, g is the acceleration due to grav- bitumen, or resin was ^ranted in 
where they lay eggs. The larvae ity, and m is the mass of the England to Taylor in ^1815, but 
attach themselves to bees and drop. The last quantity is deter- the best-kno\vn process, which 
get carried to nests, living as mined by timing the rate of fall of involved cracking gas ' oU in 
parasites. The Spanish fly (Lytta the drop under gravity without an retorts at high temperatures, was 
vesicatoria), which yields the drug electric field, and by applying developed by Pintsoh in Germany 
cantharidin, also belongs to the Stokes’s law, the viscosity of the in 1870. Production of oil vas is 
Meloidae. See Cantharides. air being known. If n is not too now largely limited to the Pacific 

Oilcake. The term originally large, it is easily deduced from an coast region of the U.S.A., where 
applied to linseed cake. It is inspection of the values of e for the cost of solid fuels is hi^h and 
now used also for other kinds of a number of differently charged petroleum is abundant. A fee- 
cake rich in oil. See Earth-nut drops. brick-lined steel shell, filled with 

Cake ; Linseed Cake ; Palm-nut Oil Engine. Name formerly checker brick, is heated by oil 

Cake ; Rape Cake. given to a typo of internal com- burners to about 2,000° F. ; air is 

Oil City. City of Pennsylvania, bustion engine using paraffin blown in to burn off carbon 
U.S.A,, in Venango CO. It stands (or kerosene) as fuel ; whereas a deposited in an earlier cycle; 
on the Allegheny river, 130 m. by gas engine uses coal gas or pro- and oil, atomised by steam, follows.' 
rly. N. by E. of Pittsburg, and is ducer gas. The paraffin was con- The oil cracks as it passes through 
served by the Pennsylvania and verted into vapour in an e.xter- the hot brick, forming oil gas and 
other rlys. Its buildings include iially heated vaporiser, mixed with free carbon, and the steam reacts 
the city hospital and the Standard air, and drawn into the cylinder with part of the carbon to give 
Oil eo.’s building. Situated in the on the induction stroke, there- w'ater gas. Six or seven gallons of 
Pennsylvania oil region, it is con- after opci-ating a.s in a gas engine, oil make 1,000 cu. ft. of gas of 
corned ohiefiy with the refining of The vaporiser was heated by a calorific value 5.30 B.Th.U. per 
bases for lubricating oil. Settled separate burner for starting, the ou. ft. See Cracking, 
in 1825, Oil City was incorporated heat of the exhaust gases being Oil Painters, Royal Ixsti- 
in 1863 and chartered as a city in used for this afterwards- Excej>t tutjs of. British society of artists 
1871. Oil was first discovered in for small cugiues for outboard founded in 1883. It became a 
the locality in 1859, and between motors, etc., the advent of royal society in 1999, and holds 
1860 and 1870 it was the centre reliable compression ignition en- annual exhibitions (oiJcn to non- 
of American oil production. After giues has rendered paraffin en- members) at the Royal Institute 
1870 it continued to supply crude giucs obsolete. Much higher Galleries, 195, Piccadilly, London, 
oil which was unobtainable else- mean effective pressure is xu’ac- W.l. Members arc entitled to the 
where. Pop. (1950) 19,581. ticable with tho former type and lotter-s K.O.I. 

Oilcloth. A name sometimes its fuel consumptioir i.s lowei*. Oil Palm {Slaeis yuineensis). 
used to desorihe floorcloth (q.v.). See Diesel Engine; Interna] tree of tho family Palmae, native 
la Die oilcloth, Lancaster cloth, or Combustion Engine. of \V. Africa, but much grown in 

American cloth consists of a Oilfield. Area in which oil is the W. lieniisphcre. It grows to a 

ccitton grey oloth coated on one being produced from natural height of about 30 ft., with a stout 
side with a flexible filra of severM subterranean reservoirs. It.s stem bearing at its extremity a ' 
thicknesses of oil paint. It is characteristic surface feature is crown of magnificent feather-Uke 
used for f®hle, shelf, and wall the tall derrick, used for drilling leaves, 15 ft. long. The male and 
covering, jme cloth is prepared wells, the number and spacing female flow^ers are home usually 
for coating by sizing, stentering, of which depend upon the depth, by separate trees, but sometimes 
and imbbing. The under-surface geological structure, and fluid on tho same tree. Bright red 
may be raised to produce a soft conditions in the reservoir. Sand fruits, which yield palm oil, forru 
back. Paint is applied in spread- and sandstone reservoirs generally large, oval heads. This oil is 



amerenee. ri n. e ana gas-Utt equipment for raisins 
representsthecharge oil when the reservoir pressure is 
on the drop, e being insufficient ; workshops, stores 
the electronic charge offices, laboratories. ’ 
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obtained principally from the ex- 
ternal fleshy coat, by boiling the 
fruits in water, and skimming the 


< 1 



Oil Palm. Crown of feather-like foliage. 
Inset, part of fruit head 


orange-red, butter-like fat off the 
surface. The seed, enclosed in a 
hard shell, also yields oil under 
pressure. The latter is used as a 
lubricant aird in making margarine. 

Oil Rivers Protectorate. Name 
formerly applied to the coastal 
districts in the estuary of the Niger. 
In 1885 the Berlin conference 
acknowledged that a British protec- 
torate had been virtually estab- 
lished over these regions, and an 
order in council defined the 
boundaries of the territory. The 
British commissioner was sta- 
tioned at Old Calabar. In 1893 
the Oil Rivers protectorate became 
part of the Niger Coast protec- 
torate, afterwards S. Nigeria. See 
Nigeria. 

Oil Shale. Shale which con- 
tains organic matter insoluble 
in normal solvents of oil but 
w'hich, on retorting, produces 
oil. The organic matter is called 
kerogen {q.v.)- The term oil shale 
is frequently applied to varieties 
of rock which on heating produce 
an oil or tar in addition to the 
true oil shale, e,g., kukersite, tor- 
banite, boghead coal, cannel coal. 
Commercial exploitation of oil 
shale and similar rocks was started 
by Young in Midlothian, Scotland, 
in 1851, but as the production of 
petroleum from wells increased 
rapidly in the 20th century, the 
oil shale industry had a hard 
struggle to survive. It is con- 
tinued in Scotland, Estonia, S. 
Africa, France, Manchuria, and 
Sweden, where there is no in- 
digenous crude oil. There are 
deposits in England (Dorset and 
Norfolk), but their oil is too sul- 
phurous to use. The U.S.A. has 
vast reserves, while in the U.S.S.R. 
the production of shale oil is said 
to be proceeding apace. 

After mining by normal open- 
cast or underground methods, the 


oil shale is heated in retorts — 
directlv or indirectlv heated, 
vertical or horizontal, rotary, tun- 
nel, or stationaiy. The shale 
may be merely heated, or steam 
and air may be passed through 
it during heating, and it 
will give shale oil, combustible 
gases, carbon, and ammonia. 
Oil recovery varies from 20 to 
100 gallons or more per ton of 
ruck, the lower figure being 
representative of Scottish yields. 
Crude shale oil from the retorts is 
treated much as crude petroleum is. 

Mining costs arc a major item 
adversely affecting the use of 
oil shale. In Sw'eden a process 
invented by Ljiingstrom aims at 
avoiding these by heating the shale 
ill silu. Heating is by electricity 
through elements can-ied in 2-m. 
boreholes, so the method depends 
on cheap electric power. In 
Genuany attempts have been 
made to distil Wiirttemberg oil 
shale in siiit by adapting the 
Russian process for the under- 
ground gasification of coal. Con- 
sult Oil Shale and Cannel Coal. 
Institute of Petroleum, 1938. 

Ointment. Preparation con- 
sisting of an active drug mixed 
with a fatty substance, intended to 
be applied to an external surface. 
The substances most frequently 
used as the basis of an ointment 
are lard, olive oil, w^ax, paraffin, 
and hydrous wool fat (lanolin). 

Oirotj Oyrot, or Ouiat. 1'ribe 
()1 Asiatic Russia, oue of the 
Altai group of peoples. They live 
in the Altai mts., close to the 
Chinese border, and from 1932 
gave their name to the autonomous 
region renamed Gorno-Altai in 
1948. The capital of the region, 
a town on the river Katunya (or 
Katun) 250 m. S.E. of Novo- 
sibirsk, called formerly Ulala, had 
its name changed in 1948 from 
Oirot-Yula to Gorno-Altaisk. 

Oise . Department of France, in 
the N. of the country. Before the 
French Revolution parts of it w'ere 
in the old provinces of Normandy, 
Picardy, and lie de France. 
The surface is hilly, and across 
the dept, flows the Oise. Other 
rivers are the Aisne, Breche, 
Nonette, and Oureq. The soil is 
fertile; wheat and other cereals 
are grown, cattle are reared, and 
there are many dairy farms. Here 
are the forests of Chantilly and 
Compi^gne. The chief town is 
Beauva'S ; others are Chantilly, 
Noyon, Clermont, Compiegne. 
Creil, anfi Senlis. Partly overrun 
by the Germans in Aug. -Sept., 
1914, and again in -Tune-Oat, 1918, 
the dept, saw furious fighting 


during the First Great IVar. Area 
2,272 sq. m. Pop. (1954) 435,308. 

Oise. Pi^iver of France. R.biiig 
near Chimay, in the Ardennes in 
Belgium, itenters France, rndafter 
dow'ing past Guise receives the 
waters of the Sene and the Ailette. 
Near Compiegne the Aisne flows 
into it ; other tributaries are the 
Thera in and the Breche. It falls 
into the Seine, 40 ra. below Paris, 
after a course of 186 m. For about 
60 m. the river is canaksed and 
linkecl up by canals with the W'ater- 
ways of Belgium and N. France. 

The battle of the Oise, in the 
First Great War, began Aug. 16, 
1918. It was opened by the French 
by heavy bombardment and patrol 
encounters between the Aisne and 
Oise on a front of 20 m. In the 
infantry attack, Gen. Mangin took 
13,000 prisoners and 300 guns. 
When the Germans invaded France 
in 1940, their armoured formations 
crossed the Oise on May 17. This 
endangered British communica- 
tions and compelled the British 
Expeditionary Force to withdraw 
behind the Scheldt. 

Ojibwa. Spelling sometimes 
used for Chippewa {q.v.), the name 
of a North American Indian tribe 
of Algonquin stock. 

Ojos del Salado. Mountain of 
the Andes, in Chile, about 280 miles 
south-east of Antofagasta. A 
Chilean army expedition in 1956 
found It to be at least 23,293 ft., 
and the highest peakm the western 
hemisphere. 

Oka. River of central Russia. 
It rises near Ochka, in the region of 
Kursk, and flowing alternately N. 
and W. for 950 m., discharges it- 
self into the Volga at Gorky. It 
connects the industrial and grain - 
producing districts of the country, 
and is nearly everywhere navigable. 

Okanagan. River of Canada, 
in British Columbia, affluent to the 
Columbia river. With its numerous 
tributaries it drains the W. slopes 
of the S. Monashee Mts. and the 
Gold Range, which separate its 
basin from that of the Kootenay 
and Upper Columbia. Its upper 
valley is filled mainly by the nar- 
row Okanagan Lake, 80 m. long ; 
thence it flows S. tlirough smaller 
lakes into the U.S.A., to join the 
Columbia river at Brewster. 

Okapi {Ocapia johistoni). Ru- 
minant mammal related to the 
giraffe. First discovered by Sir 
Harry Johnston, in- 1900, ia the 
Semliki forest of Central Africa, 
though supposed to have been seen 
by Stanley some years earlier, it is 
about as large as a mule, and the 
general colour of the pelt is blackish 
brown, with yellow legs striped 

IMl 
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Okapi. Specimen of this Central 
African ruminant 

By courtesy of Dr. Michct L'Hoest, o1 the 
Royal Zoological Society, Antwerp 

horizontally with black. The neck 
is long in proportion to the body, 
and the head is giraffe -like, with 
large, upstanding ears. The male 
has two short joedicles of bone 
arising from the head, like the so- 
called horns of the giraffe. The 
okapi lives in the densest parts of 
the forest, and appears to go in 
small herds. 

Okayama. Town of Japan, in 
Honshu. Situated 240 m. by rly. 
E.N.E. of Shimonoseki, on the 
route to Kobe, it stands on a wide 
alluvial plain in the lower course of 
the Asahi river, 7 m. from its mouth. 
Branch rKs. run to Uno, Tatai, 
and Tsuyama, the Uno line pro- 
viding connexion with Shikoku. 
The castle is in ruins, the park, one 
of the most beautiful in the 
country, extends over 22 acres, and 
there are three Buddhist temples. 
Cotton and silk yarns, cotton 
goods, and rice have been pro- 
duced. Pop. (1955 est.) 233,138. 

Okeechobee. Lake of Florida, 
U.S.A. The largest lake in the S. 
portion of the U.S.A., it borders 
the Everglades on the S., and is 
40 m. long by 28 in. broad, its area 
being about 730 sq. m. Canals 
link it up with the Caloosahatchee 
river. Drainage was begun in 1881, 
and excess water is taken off to the 
Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Okehampton. Bor, and market 
town of Devon. England, 20 m. 
W. of Exeter. It is on the N.W. 
edge of Dartmoor, where the rivers 
East and West Okement meet. 
The church of All Saints, except 
for its 15th-century tower, was 
rebuilt in 1842, after a fire ; there 
are remains of a castle mentioned 


ni Domesday, including parts of 
the chapel and banqueting hall and 
a Norman keep. Okehampton was 
a bor. before 1086. It sent two mem- 
bers to parliament until 1832. Out- 
side the town are artillery ranges. 
Market, Sat. Pop. (1951) 3.899. 

O’Kelly, Sean Thomas (b. 
1882). President of the Irish Pe- 
piiblic. Born m Dublin, Aug. 25, 
1882, and educated at the O’Con- 
nell schools there, he was an assist- 
ant in the national library of Ire- 
land, and a journalist. In 1905 he 
assisted Arthur Griffith (t/.v.) in 
founding the Sinn Fein movement, 
being secretary 1908-10. During 
the rising of Easter, 1916, he 
fought in the G.P.O., Dublih ; he 
was imprisoned for this, but re- 
leased after a year. In 1918 he was 
returned as Sinn Fein M.P. for 
College Green, and soon became a 
Dublin alderman. In the first 
(illegal) Dail of 1919 he was chosen 
speaker, and he went to the Ver- 
sailles conference, and later as 
Republican envoy to Rome. After 
the establishment of the Irish Free 
State in 1921 ho retired into the 
political wilderness. When Eamon 
de Valera came to power in 1932, 
O’Kelly was made vice-president 
of the executive council, attending 
the League assembly at Geneva 
and the imperial economic confer- 
ence at Ottawa. During 1932-39 
he was minister for local govern- 
ment and public health, and in 

1938 was made vice-premier. From 

1939 he was minister of finance, 
until on June 25, 1945, he suc- 
ceeded Douglas Hyde in the presi- 
dency ; he was re-elected 1952. 

Okhotsk, Rea of. Gulf in the 
Pacific Ocean. It is bordered by 
the peninsula of Kamchatka, 
Asiatic Russia, Sakhalin, Yezo, 
and the Kurile Islands. It is 
1,535 m. long and 795 m, broad. 
On the N. shore is the small 
town of Okhotsk, in the region 
of Kamchatka. 

Oki Islands. Archipelago of 
Japan, in the Japan Bea, W. of 
Honshu. The group is 44 m. from 
Sakai, on the mainland, with 
which a ferry service has been 
maintained from Saigo, the ad- 
ministrative centre for the islands. 
Are^a 135 sq. m. 

Okinawa. Island in tlie Pacific 
Ocean. The largest island of the 
Riukiu group, it is long, narrow, 
and irregular, with constricted 
waists of land and rugged penin- 
sulas projecting E. and W. into 
the sea. Approximately 65 m. 
long from N. to S., it hag a maxi- 
mum width of 10 m., and an area 
of 485 sq. m. Some 325 m. from 
the Japanese mainland, it was a 


prefecture of the Japanese empire 
until its capture by the U R A 
in the Second Great ^Var. ' ‘ ’ 

Okinawa had been developed 
by the Japanese as an air base, and 
hghter aircraft from the island 
ottered serious opposition to U S 
bombers from _ the Marianas at- 
tacking industrial centres in Japan 
Possession of Okinawa, with its 
good anchorages, was essential to 
the LT.S.A. for the building up of 
forces for the final assault on the 
Japanese mainland. With the 
capture of Iwojima on March 26, 
1945, Okinawa remained as the 
final stepping stone for the Allies 
to cross ill the Pacific. Garrison- 
ing the island with 60,000 troopsj 
the Japanese had made elaborate 
prepai ations for the impending 
attack. Caves were turned into 
strongpoints, warships and aircraft 
assembled, while piloted flying 
bombs, suicide swimmers and 
boatmen, and mortars throwing 
1,000-lb. projectiles were used for 
the first time. 

Preceded by a devastating naval 
bombardment, the U.S. 10th 
army, commanded by Gen. Buck- 
ner and consisting of one corps of 
four army divisions and a corps of 
two marine divisions, went ashore 
near Yontan on Easter Sunday, 
April 1. A feint had deceived the 
Japanese as to the actual point of 
attack, and opposition was slight. 
By the end of the day the Ameri- 
cans had secured two airfields 
and ad\'anced 3 m. On the 2nd 
their marines forced a corridor 
across the island and cut the de- 
fences in two. As the Americans 
had immense superiority in men 
and materials, resistance should 
have collapsed. But the Ameri- 
can command made a serious 
tactical error in assuming that the 
Japanese would withdraw N. to 
take advantage of natural defences. 
Even when it became evident that 
they had concentrated in the S., 
Buckner committed his marine 
corps to an unnecessary mopping- 
up operation towards the N., 
while he wheeled the 24th army 
corps against the main enemy 
force. The wheel was carried out 
HO slowly that the Japanese had 
Hufficient time for improvement 
of the defemces. 

Thereafter the Americans con- 
tinued to advance slowly and at 
heavy cost. The enemy had dug 
themselves into caves and along 
high ridges ; the campaign became 
a series of hand-to-hand encounters 
over the most elaborate system of 
concealed fortifications yet en- 
countered in the Pacific war. The i ' 
Japanese navy and air force car- 
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ried out devastating attacks on the 
beaches and ships, while suicide 
pilots were brought into action 
against merchant vessels. Out of 
an invasion fleet of over 1,000 
ships the U.S.A. lost approxi- 
mately 100 sunk or seriously dam- 
aged.' Buckner withdrew’ his 
marine corps from the N., but in- 
stead of landing it in the rear of 
the enemy, he placed it on the 
right flank, so that tw’o army 
corps were crowded on a front of 
S m. Gradually, how’eyer, the 
weight of men and materials told 
in favour of the invaders, until 
the Japanese, fighting stubbornly 
to the end, w’ere reduced to shat- 
tered remnants. With the break- 
through beyond Yonabara, the 
campaign became a mopping-up 
operation, and the American flag 
was hoisted over Okinaw’a on 
June 21, four days after the death 
of Buckner in action. 

Estimated to last 40 days, the 
campaign on Okinawa had taken 
S2, and cost the U.S.A. 47,000 
casualties, of whom 12,000 w’ere 
killed and missing. Of the Japan- 
ese garrison of 60,000, only a few 
hundreds survived to be taken 
prisoner. American casualties 
shocked the people and drew ad- 
verse criticism, but militar}' com- 
mentators justified the losses when 
balanced by the gains. Occupa- 
tion of Okinawa enabled the U.S. 
air force to intensify its attacks on 
the Japanese mainland, while the 
loss of 4,000 of their aircraft by 
the Japanese over the island w’as 
a crippling blow to them. Okinawa 
remained a U.S. military base 
after the war. 

In Oct,, 1945, the island was 
struck by a typhoon that caused 
much material damage and heavy 
casualties among the inhabitants. 

Oklahoma. State of U.S.A. 
One of the west south central 
states, it lies betw'een Texas and 
Kansas, west of Arkansas. 
Part of the great basin of the 
Mississippi, it is a rolling plain 
varying in elevation between 1,000 
and 2,500 ft., rising gradually from 
E. to W. ; in the extreme N.W. 
it reaches 5,000 ft. The Wichita 
mts., in the W., rise to about 2,500 
ft. The Ozark mts., in the E., are 
heavily wooded, but the plains are 
almost treeless, and are scarred 
by canons cut by the rivers. Much 
of the state is arid, and the rivers, 
of which the chief are the Arkan- 
sas, Cimarron, Canadian, and Red, 
are frequently waterless during 
hot summers. To the N.W. lie the 
Great Salt Plains, a flat area 6 m. 
by 8 m., covered with a deposit of 
salt. Minerals include zinc, lead, 


and natural gas, but the chief 
product is petroleum. Wheat fields 
adjoin the oilfields, and other 
important crops include broom, 
corn, cotton, maize, and oats. 
There are over 6,000 miles of rlv. 

Part of their territorv was ceded 

4 / 

by the Indians to the U.S.A. in 
1866 ; from 1889 to 1903 various 
sections were laid open for white 
settlers. Oklahoma Territory was 
created as an administrative unit 
in 1890, and became a state in 
1907. The capital city is Okla- 
homa {v.i.). The state sends two 
senators and six representatives to 
congress. Area 69,919 sq. m. 
The population in 1950 was 
2,233,351, of whom 53,769 were 
American Indians. 

Oklahoma was the title of a 
musical show R. Rodgers and 
0. Hammerstein, produced in New 
York in 1943, where it ran until 
1948. Produced at Drury Lane, 
1947, it ran there until 1950. 

Oklahoma. City of Oklahoma, 
U.S.A., the state capital and seat 
of Oklahoma co. It stands on the 
North Fork of the Canadian river. 
31 ra, S.S.W. of Guthrie, and is 
served hy various rlys. Prominent 
buildings are the Capitol and 
Epworth university. There is a 
large trade in cattle, fruit, cereals, 
cotton, oil. Pop. (1950) 243,504. 

Olaf I Tryggvesson (c. 960- 
1000). King of Norway, 995-lCOO. 
He had made expeditions to 
England, and even perhaps as far 
as Italy, when he returned to 
Norway, overcame Haakon Jarl, 
and secured his throne. Having 
become a Christian in England, he 
sought to make his people Chris- 
tians also, founding a bishopric at 
Nidaros or Trondhjem, and build- 
ing the first Norwegian churches. 
In 1000 he was attacked by the 
sons of Haakon Jarl, aided by the 
kings of Denmark and Sweden. 
Defeated at Svoldr, Olaf leaped 
into the sea and w'as drowned. 

Olaf n (995-1030). King of 
Norway, 1015-30, and saint. He 
W’as a descendant of Harold Fair- 
Hair, and during his years of sea- 
faring, in which he is said to have 
captured London on behalf of 
Ethelred the Unready, he was con- 
verted to Christianity in Elngland. 
When he became ruler of Norway, 
which he made into one kingdom, 
he spread the faith with insistent 
severity. The pagan rulers, hav- 
ing banded together, called Canute 
of Denmark to their aid, and Olaf 
fled to Russia, 1028 ; but he re- 
turned and fell in battle at 
Stiklestad, July 29, 1030. He was 
canonised in 1164, and recognized 
as Norway’s patron saint. 


Olaf VI (b. 1903). King of 
Norway. Born July 2, 1903, son 
of Carl of Denmark (afterwards 
Haakon VII) and Maud, sister of 
George V, he was baptized Alex- 
ander Eduard 
Christian 
Frederik. He 
was given the 
name 0 1 a t 
when, in 1905, 
his father ac- 
cepted the 
throne of Nor- 
way and took 
the name 
Haakon. After 
leaving the Norwegian military 
academy he studied for two years 
at Balfiol College, Oxford. On 
March 21, 1929, he married Prin- 
cess Martha of Sweden (1901-54). 
He accompanied his father and 
the Norwegian govt, to England 
in 1940. C.-in-c, of Norwegian 
armed forces from 1944, Olaf was 
the first member of his family to 
return to Oslo after its liberation. 
May, 1945. He succeeded to the 
throne on Sept. 21, 1957. 

Oland. Island off the S.E. 
coast of Sweden. Separated from 
the mainland by Kalmar Sound, 
it is 88 m. long and 5 m. to 10 m. 
broad. Chalk, alum, and sandstone 
are exported ; the chief occupation 
is fishing. Ilorgholm on the W. 
coast is the chief town. Pop. 40.000 

Old Age Pension. See under 
the heading Pensions. 

Old Bailey. London thorough- 
fare. It runs S. from Newgate 
Street to Ludgate Hill, E.C. At its 
N.E. corner is the Central Criminal 
Court (g.t'.), on land occupied by 
old Newgate {q^v.) prison, opi>osite 
which were set up the pillory, 
whipping post, and gaUows. There 
was a prison here in the 12th 
century. A mansion of the Sidney’s 
stood in the Old Bailey. Camden 
was born in this thoroughfare, 
William Hone and Jonathan Wild 
lived in Ship’s Court, and Gold- 
smith in Green Arbour Court. The 
Old Roman WaU extended along 
the E. side. The name is derived 
from the old court of the city 
chamberlain, or from the hcdlium 
or outer space near Ludgate. 

Oldbury. Borough and market 
town of Worcestershire, England, 
It is 5 m. W. of Birmingham, on 
the rly. and the Birmingham canal. 
On the coalfield of the Black 
Country, it has steel works, iron 
foundries ; makes nails, tools, 
chemicals. Pop. (1951) 53,887. 

Oldcastle, Sm John (d. 1417). 
English Lollard, called Lord Cob- 
ham after his marriage to the 
heiress to that title. He is first 
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mentioned as serving in the Welsh 
marches in 1401. In 1409 he 
married Lady Cobham, of Cooling, 

Kent, and was 
summoned to 
parliament as a 
baron. He was 
in the favour of 
the prince of 
Wales, after- 
wards Henry V. 
But in 1413 he 
was charged 
with heresy, ar- 
rested, tried, 
and sentenced to death. Escap- 
ing from the Tower, he engaged 
in a Lollard conspiracy, man\^ 
leaders of which were arrested. 
Oldcastle remained in hiding 
until 1417, w’hen he was cap- 
tured, taken to London, and 
hanged Dec. 14. Some have sup- 
posed him to be in part the 
original of Shakespearebs Ealstaff. 
Old Catholics. R.C. congre- 


Sir John Oldcastle, 
English Lollard 


gations, chiefly in Germany, the 
Netherlands, and Switzerland, 
which have separated from the 
Church of Rome. The movement 
originated in a conference at 
Munich in 1863 attended by about 
a hundred scholars and priests 
whose purpose was to promote 
unity in religious and scientific 
thought among German R.C. 
divines. They vigorously opposed 
the dogma of papal infallibility 
proclaimed in 1870, on the grounds 
that papal infallibility was con- 
trary to Scripture and tradition, 
condemned by previous councils, 
based upon non-authentic author- 
ities, and incompatible with civil 
order ; and at a congress which 
met at Munich in Sept., 1871, 
issued a manifesto asserting ad- 
hesion to Catholic doctrine, and to 
the ancient constitution of the 
Church, repudiating papal infalli- 
bility, and declaring a desire to 
reform the Church and bring about 
reunion with the Oriental and other 
episcopal churches. Old Catholic 
churches were opened in various 
towns in Germany and Switzerland. 

A second congress at Cologne in 
Sept., 1872, was attended by 
about 500 deputies, among them 
the archbishop of Utrecht, bishops 
of the Anglican and American 
Churches, and a representative of 
the Russian Church- The first 
bishop of the Old Catholics, Dr. 
Reinkens, was consecrated in 
1873, according to the Roman 
rite, by the Jansenist bishop of 
Deventer. J. J. von Dol linger 
supported the Old Catholics. 

Old Contemptibles. Nick- 
name for men of the B.E.F. of 
1914. See Contemptibles, Old. 
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Old Crocks’ Race. Popular 
name for the Royal Automobile 
Club emancipation rally, an annual 
run from London to Brighton 
for veteran motor cars which 
commemorates the abolition in 
1896 of the 2 ni.p.h. speed limit : 
up to that date motor vehicles had 
to be preceded by a walker carry- 
ing a red flag. The event, sus- 
pended during the Second Creat 
War, wars revived in 1946. It 
takes place on a Sunday during 
the month of November. 

Old Curiosity Shop, Thu. 
Charles Dickens’s third novel, 
begun in the fourth issue of Master 
Humphrey’s Clock {q.v.), April, 
1840. and concluded in the num- 
ber for Jan. 17, 1841. The illus- 
trations were by George Catter- 
mole and Phiz. The theme of 
the story is an old man's affection 
for his granddaughter. Little Nell, 
and their wanderings together 
through the countryside, Daniel 
Quilp, Dick Bwavelhu', and Mi's. 
Jarley are among the other ehar- 
aotei's of the novel. 

Oldenbameveldt, Johan van 
(1547-1619). Dutch lawyer. Born 
at Amersfoort, .Sept. 14, 1547, he 
qualified as an advocate in 1569. 
A supporter of William the Silent, 
he served at the siege of Haarlem 
1572-73, and of Levden 1573-74. 
After William's murder, he helped 
to secure the .stadhokleratc for 
William's son Maurice and was 
made advocate of 
Holland, 1585. 

Maurice as mili- 
tary leader and 

A 

Olden barneveldt 
as statc'sinan held 
the United Pro- 
vinces together in 
the next critical 
vmars. Dififcrcnccs 

arose during nego- , 

i.- -■ J- ° i ® Old English 

tiations lor a truce 

with Spain, brought to a successful 
end in 1609 by Olden barneveldt ; 
and the country was i-cnt by strife 
between the Calvinist or Gomarist 
party led by Maurice and the 
Remonstrants or Arminians led by 
Oldenbameveldt who was event- 
ually arrested, 1618, tried by a 
special commission, condemned, 
and beheaded at The Hague, .Mav 
13, 1619. 

Oldenburg. A former grand 
duchy, later free state, of Ger- 
many ; area, with detached por- 
tions in Holstein and the S. 
Rhineland, 2,480 sq. m. In early 
times it was the homeland of 
Saxon tribes ; the name Olden- 
burg dated from 1059. It became 
a duchy in 1777, and in 1815 a 
grand duchy. A free state from 



1918, it was united with Bremen 
under a Nazi chief in 1933, It 
became part of British- occupied 
Germany, 1945, and was joined, 
1946, with Hanover and Bruns- 
wick to form the Land of Lower 
Saxony (Niedersachsen). 

Oldenburg was famous for its 
breeds of horses, cattle, and sheep 
Pishing, shipbuilding, fish and food 
preserving, engineering, and textile 
weaving were other occupations. 

Oldenburg. A city of W. 
Germany, formerly the capital of 
Oldenburg state. It is on the 
Hun to, 26 m. W. of Bremen. The 
inner tOwm contains many ancient 
though restored buildings, e.g. the 
churches of S. Lambert, 13th 
century ; Holy Ghost, 1468 ; 8. 
Gertrude, 1481. There are ’two 
town halls, one ancient ; a palace in 
Renaissance style, 1607-15; several 
museums, two fine libraries, an art 
gallery, and an academy of en- 
gineering. Pop. (1955 est.) 120,800. 

Old English Sheepdog. Old 
breed of dog, often called the bob- 
tail ; there is an example in one of 
Gainsborough’s pictm'es. Among 
the earliest to appear at dog shows 
m the middle of the 19th century, 
th(' bobtail is intelligent, docile, 
affectionate, and sensitive. It is a 
muscular dog with a capacious, 
squarish skull, long, square jaw, 
small cars, dark or wall eyes, and 
a \vell arched neck. The body is 
short and compact, with the back 
sloping up from neck to 
loin. The tail is docked. 
\\Ten the animal walks 
or trots the two legs of 
the same side move for- 
ward together, alter- 
nating with the two of 
the opposite side ; this 
gives a characteristic 
roll to the gait. The 
coat is long, profuse, 
hard in texture, shaggy, 
from curl, with a close 
v'aterproof undercoat. Colour : 
grey of any shade, grizzle, blue or 
blue merle ; white markings are 
not favoured. Dogs should mcas- 


Sheepdog 
and free 


led by uro 22 ins. and upwards, bitches 


slightly less 

Oldfield, 

(1683-1730). 

Introduced 



Anne Oldfield, 
English actress 


Anne or Nance 
An English actress, 
to the stage bv 
Parquhar and 
Vanbrugh, she 
first attracted 
attention at 
Drury Lane by 
her creation of 
two comedy 
roles, Lady 
Betty Modish 
in Cibber’s 
Careless Hus- 
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Oldham arms 


bcand, and Biddy Tipkin in Steele’s 
Tender Husband. Rcnowuied for 
beauty and talent, she pla.yed origi- 
nal parts in Addison’s Cato. Rowe's 
Jane Shore and Lady Jane Grey, 
and Thomson’s Sophonisba. She 
died Oct. 23, 1730. A comedy by 
Charles Reade, entitled Nance Old- 
field, was produced at The Olympic, 
Feb. 24. 1883. ^ 

Oldfield, W ILL! AM Alhekt {b 
1897). Australian cricketer, born 
at Sydney, Sept. 9, 1897. Pie 
first appeared in England \Wth 
the Australian Imperial P’orces 
team which toured in 1919. One 
of the finest wicket-keepers known 
in the game, he played regularly 
in test matches from 1924 to 
1937. Once he gave away no 
byes in two English innings total- 
ling 863. He was also a sound 
batsman late in the innings. 

Oldham. A county borough 
of Lancashire, England, Tt stnnd' 
on the Medlock, 6 m. N.E. of Man 

Chester, and is 
served bv rly. 

^ Ik 

The principal 
buildings are the 
town hall, art 
gallery and lib- 
rary, school oi 
art, and technical 
college. Over 100 
schools arc ad- 
ministered by local authority, 
while there are two endowed in- 
dependent grammar schools. The 
town is the centre of the cotton 
spinning industry, and makes te.y- 
tile machinery. x41exandra Park 
has tree-lined walks, floral displays, 
bowling greens, tennis courts, a 
boating lake, etc. There are also 
suburban parks and bowling 
greens. Oldham made hats in the 
ISth century, but really developed 
from about 1790 with the introduc- 
tion of cotton manufacture. It 
began to send two members to par- 
liament in 1832, but was not made a 
corporate town until 1841. Market 
days, Mon. and Sat. Pop. (1951) 
121,266. With adjacent urb. dists. 
it forms two bor. constituencies. 

Oldham, John (1653-83). Eng- 
lish poet. Born near Tetbury, 
Glos, Aug. 9, 1653, and educated 
at S, Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, 
he was a school- 
master and 
tutor, and was 
then befriend- 
ed by the earl 
of Kingston, at 
whose place. 

Holme Pierre- - . 

TvT Jonu Oidliain, 

point, Lotts, English poet 

he died of 4 Itrr Dnhson 



smallpox. Dee. 9, 1683. Oldham's 
reputation rests chiefly on his 
satires, especially Satires upon 
the Jesuits, 1681. These, though 
rugged in versification, are in- 
teresting as being the lineal pre- 
decessors of the satirical writings 
of Pope. 

Old Jewry. A London street. 
Leading N. from Poultry to 
Gresham Street, E.C., and known 
in 1181 as The Jewry, and later as 
Colechui'ch Lane and Sakfrerelane, 
it was once a JewJsh quarter. In 
1641 Sir Robert Clayton built a 
house here, which became the first 
home of the London Institution in 
1806, and was taken down in 1863. 
The headquarters of the City of 
London police are at 26/ Old 


? 



Oldham, Lancashire. Church o! 
S. Peter, opened 1901 on the site of 
a church consecrated in 1768 


Jewry. Half the W. side of the 
street was destroyed by German 
bombs in air raids during the 
Second Great Wai. 

Old Kent Road. Thorough- 
fare of S. London, PTom the 
junction in Bermondsey of New 
Kent Road, Great Dover Street, 
and Tower Bridge Road, it runs 
S.W. 1 mile 6 furlongs to New 
Cross. Busy shopping districts 
alternate with residential areas 
along both sides, and it carries 
bus and Green Line services. The 
main exit from London to Kent, it 
received severe damage from 
bombs and rockets in numerous air 
raids over south London during 
the kSecorid Great War. 

Old Man or Lad’s Love. 
Popular name for southernwood 
{Artemisia ahrotanum). See Arte- 
misia ; Southernwood. 

Old Man Cactus [Pilocereus 
senilis). Succulent perennial herb 
of the family Cactaccae. A 
native of Mexico and Guatemala, 
it has a fl.uted cylindrical stem 
from 20 to 35 ft. high, the ridges 
bearing tufts of long white spines 
and long white hairs. 


Old Man. of Coniston. Moun- 
tain m the Furness dist. of Lancs, 
England. A tamjliar landmark 
of the Lake District, N.W. of 
Lake Coniston, it is 2,635 ft. high. 
Close to the Cumberland border 
it forms the S. termination of the 
Cumbrian Hills. 

Old Man of the Mountains. 

Name given to Hassan Ibn 
Sabbah (Slieikh-al-Jebal), founder 
of the secret Mahomedan sect 
known as the Assassins 
Old Man of the Sea, The. 
Character in The Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments {q.i\). In his/fth 
voyage Sindbad the bailor, having 
been wrecked, assists a helpless old 
man by carrying him on his back. 
The old man twines his legs round 
Sindbad's neck and cannot be dis- 
lodged until he has been made 
thoroughly drunk. 

Old Man’s Beard. Rustic 
name for (1) traveller's joy or 
wild clematis (Clematis citalba). a 
hedge plant ; (2) a lichen, I’snea 
harbaia, w'hich attaches itself to 
the rowan tree. 

Old Masters. Term applied to 
painters of a bygone age, and of 
established reputations ; also used 
of the works produced by them. 
See Art ; Painting. 

Old Mortality, First of Scott’s 
Tales of My Landlord (“ arranged 
by Jedediah Cleishbotham, school- 
master and parish-clerk of Gander- 
cleugh ”), and fourth of the 
Waverley novels. It w'as pub- 
lished with The Black Dwarf in 
Dec., 1816. The title was sug- 
gested by the hobby of Robert 
Paterson, a stone-cutter wLo wan- 
dered about Scotland for some 
forty years repairing the graves 
of the Covenanters, of whose fiery 
zeal the novel contains many vivid 
pictures together with graphic 
imiiressions of the battles of Drum- 
clog and Bothw^ell Brig. The 
marriage of the hero, Henry 
Morton, with the heroine, Edith 
Bellenden, is brought about in one 
of the most convincing love-stories 
written by Scott. 

Old Pretender. Name given 
to James Edward (q.v.), the son 
of James II and Mary of Modena, 
and claimant to the English throne 
in the early 18th century 

Old Red Sandstone. In geo 
logy, name given to a series of 
Palaeozoic rocks. They are named 
from their commonest constituent, 
red sandstone, but the series also 
contains grey, yellow% and green 
sandstones, and limestones and 
clay beds. The rocks of the group 
are of immense thickness, com- 
puted to be 20,000 ft. thick in 
Scotland, and are called Old to dis- 
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tinguish them from similar deposits 
of a later period of geological time. 
The series lies below the Carboni- 
ferous strata. The time of the 
formation of Old Sandstone rocks 
corresponds to that of the Devonian 
marine deposits. The series is 
found in Scotland, AVales, Ireland, 
Russia, where it alternates with 
Devonian deposits, Scandinavia, 
and N. America. Some Old Red 
Sandstone rocks contain no fossils ; 
in others there are remarkable re- 
mains of fossil fishes and plants. 
See Devonian ; Triassic. 

Old Street. Street in the 
boroughs of Dinsbury and Shore- 
ditch, London. It runs from West 
to East, from Aldersgate Street to 
High Street, Shoreditch. Mainly 
commercial in character, its build- 
ings include the Shoreditch town 
hall, a police court, and a station 
on the Northern line. 

Old Style. See Calendar. 

Old Testament. Name given 
to the collection of books which 
form the first part of the Bible and 
give an account of the history and 
religion of the Jewish people from 
the earliest times to the beginning 
of the Cliristian era. From one 
point of view, the O.T. is the litera- 
ture of the Jewish nation ; from an- 
other, it is the record of the Divine 
education of Israel for the recep- 
tion of the Christian Revelation. 

The books as they stand in the 
Enghsh Bible were -written during 
the 600 years between 750 and 150 
B.O., but many of them embody 
documents and excerpts which go 
hack to a much earlier period. It 
was only gradually, however, that 
these books were collected together 
into what is known as the O.T. 
canon. The process of forming the 
canon took about 500 years. It 
commenced c. 440 B.c. and was not 
finally completed till the synod of 
Jamnia, in A.n. 90. 

There are three well-defined 
stages in the growth of the O.T. 
(1) The earliest canon, which was 
formed c. 440 b.c., contained the 
Hexateuch including the book of 
Joshua. The explanation of the 
canonisation of the Pentateuch 
(without Joshua) is to be found in 
the fact that it contains the Law 
of God, on which the whole 
national life was centred. (2) About 
200 years later the first edition of 
the O.T. was expanded by the 
addition of the prophetical writ- 
ings, or the major part of them, 
among which were included the 
historical books known as Samuel 
and Kings. (3) During the last two 
centuries B.c. various other addi- 
tions were made at different times, 
known as “ the writings,” including 


Job, The Psalter, the Minor 
Prophets, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Chronicles, etc. 

For some time several of these 
books were the subject of con- 
siderable controversy, e.g. Esther, 
Ecclesiastes, etc., but by the de- 
cision of the synod of Jamnia their 
inclusion in the canon was finally 
sanctioned. It was the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the loss of the 
Temple that finally gave the O.T. 
its supreme place in the religion of 
the Jewish race, and its adoption 
by the Christian Church secured it 
a position which it could not other- 
wise have gained. The process of 
enlarging the canon was continued 
in iUexandria, after it was com- 
pleted in Palestine. The Alexan- 
drians made a fourth addition, 
consisting of the books which 
are now placed in the Apocrypha 
[q.v.). This addition is recognized 
as canonical by R.C.s, but not by 
Protestants. See Bible ,* Criticism, 
Biblical : Hexateuch ; and the 
articles on the various books and 
personalities of the Old Testament. 

Old Trafford. Suburb of 
Manchester, in the W. of the city 
proper. Here is the cricket ground 
of the Lancashire County club. 

Old Vic. London playhouse in 
The Cut, Waterloo Road, S.E.L 
It was opened in 1818 as the Royal 
Coburg, which became a popular 
place of entertainment ; many 
famous performers, including 
Edmund Kean, played there. In 
1833 its name was changed to the 
Royal Victoria theatre (hence the 
niclmame “ Old Vic ”), Emma 
Cons (1838-1912), a social worker, 
appointed manager of the theatre 
in 1879, took it over in 1880, and 
renamed it the Royal Victoria 
Coffee Music Hall, offering within 
its walls “ a purified entertain- 
ment and no intoxicating drinks.” 
Her niece Lilian Baylis (1874- 
1937) joined her, and in 1898 
succeeded her as manager. 

In 1914 the first season of 
Shakespeare’s plays was pre- 
sented ; and by 1923 the Old Vic 
had become the first theatre in the 
world to jjresent the entire cycle 
of Shakespeare’s plays. In 1929 
Ninette de Valois joined the 
theatre and laid the foundations 
of its ballet company [see Royal 
Ballet). In 1931 Lilian Baylis 
opened the new theatre at Sadler’s 
Wells. 

The Old Vic was closed in 1940 
through damage by aerial bomba, 
and the company was based first 
on the Victoria theatre, Burnley, 
and during 1946-50 on the New 
Theatre, London. The Old Vic 


theatre became the home of a 
theatre school, 1940, and in 1941 
the h.q. of the Young Vic, a tour- 
ing company for the younger 
audience. In 1950 the renovated 
Old Vic theatre reopened to the 
public ; the Young Vic co. was 
discontinued in 1951, the school 
in 1952. During 1953-58 the Old 
\ic presented in five consecutive 
seasons the 36 plays in the First 
Folio of Shakespeare. 

Among those famous in the 
British theatre who have been 
associated with the Old Vic- 
many of them both before and 
after achieving fame — may he 
mentioned Robert Atkins, Edith 
Evans, 8ybil and Russell Thorn- 
dike, Athene Seyler, Nicholas 
Hannen, C’harlcs Laughton, Jean 
Forbes- Robertson, John Gielgud, 
Laurence Olivier, Alec Guinness, 
Ralph Richardson, Peggy Ash- 
croft. Old Vic companies have 
toured throughout the world ; and 
the Old Vic is responsible for the 
Theatre Royal, Bristol, where the 
Bristol Old Vic company presents 
seasons of plays, and a school of 
acting is maintained. The Old 
Vic works in association with the 
Arts Council of Great Britain. 

Old Wives’ Tale, The. Novel 
by Arnold Bennett, published 
1908, and generally considered the 
author’s masterpiece and among 
the greatest works of Enghsh 
fiction. Some 250,000 words in 
length, it relates with a tenderness 
and sympathy unusual in the 
author as well as with all his 
faithful observation of minute 
objective detail, the life stories of 
two sisters from childhood to 
old age and death. The period is 
Victorian, and the scene is 
principally the Potteries (or Five 
Towns), with a long interlude in 
Paris which includes a description 
of life there during the siege of 
1870. In the writing of the MS. 
Bennett adopted an exquisite 
style of calligraphy and made 
astonishingly few corrections ; a 
complete facsimile was published 
in 1927, in a limited edition, 2 vols. 

Oleaceae. The olive family of 
trees and shrubs. They are natives 
of the tropical and temperate 
regions, chiefly of the N. hemi- 
sphere. They have opposite leaves 
and four-part flowers, the calyx 
and corolla being sometimes ab- 
sent. Representative genera are 
Olea (olive), Fraxintis (ash), Jas- 
minum (jessamine), Syringa (lilac), 
and Liguatrum (privet). 

Clean. City of New York, 
U.S.A., in Cattaraugus co. It 
stands at the junction of the Glean 
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Creek and the Allegheny river, 70 m. 
S.S.E. of Buffalo, and is served by 
the Erie and other rlys. Its build- 
ings include the state armoury. 
Near by is Rock City, a group of 
uniform conglomerate rocks about 
40 acres in area. Clean lies near 
the Pennsylvania oil and natural 
gas region, for the produce of 
wliich it provides storage, also 
making oil-well machinery. Other 
industries include tanneries and 
engineering works. Settled in 
1804, Clean came to life as a lumber 
camp. A city charter was granted 
to it in 1893. Pop. 21,506. 

Oleander {Nerlum oleander). 
Evergreen shrub of the family 
Apocynaceae, native of the Medi- 
terranean region. The erect stems 
grow to a height of 14 ft., and the 
narrow lance-shaped, leathery 
leaves are in whorls of three. 
The large, bright-red, 
funnel - shaped flowers 
are produced in clus- 
ters. The plant grows 
by riversides, and all 
parts of it are e.xtremely 
poisonous, so that care 
is needed in handling 
it, pruning, etc. 

Oleandra. Small 
genus of tropical ferns, 
natives of Cejdon, 

Natal, N. India, Mal- 
aya, Mascarenes, and 
the W. Indies. Their 
average height is 1 ft., 
and in temperate 
climates they thrive in 
hot-houses in a mixture of peat and 
loam. They should be planted in 
early spring, and receive plenty of 
water until the autumn. Cleandras 



Oleandra. Rootstock with leaves, 
one turned to show spores 


are propagated by spores from the 
back of the leaves of the ferns, 
sown in sandy soil at an average 
temperature of 75°. 

Olearia. Genus of trees and 
shrubs belonging to the family 
Compositae, natives of New Zea- 
land and parts of Australia. They 
are distinguished by the fact that 



Olearia. Flower clusters and leaves 
of 0. haasti 


they yield a multitude of small 
white or blue daisy-Uke flowers. 
Olearia haastt is the most familiar 
of the many species. 

Oleaster {Jdlaeagnus). Genus of 
shrubs of the family Elaeagnaceae, 
natives of Europe, Asia, 
and N- America. The 
shrubs range in height 
from 5 to 20 ft., and 
thrive in any ordinary 
soil, especially in S. or 
W, positions. Thej^ are 
increased by seeds sowm 
in boxes of light soil in 
early sj)ring, or by cut- 
tings taken in autumn. 
The flowers are yellow, 
white, and occasionally 
green in colour. 

Olefines. Hydro- 
carbons having the 
general formula CnHgn- 
The simplest repre- 
sentative of the series is ethylene, 
C 2 H 4 , also known as olefiant gas. 
The lower members are gases at 
the ordinary temperature, and are 
followed by others which are liquids 
and solids. The distinction between 
them and the paraffins is that the 
olefines do not carrj'' the maximum 
complement of hydhogen. They are 
therefore unsaturated and readily 
form addition compounds. See 
Hydrocarbon. 

Oleic Acid. Acid occurring in 
most natural animal and vegetable 
oils and fats as the glyceride trio- 
lein. At ordinary temperatures it 
is an almost colourless oily liquid, 
which on exposure to light and air 
slowly becomes yellow and rancid. 
See Fatty Oils ; Soap. 

Olein. Commercial term ap- 
plied to triolein, the glyceride of 
oleic acid, and to any liquid oO 
obtained from fats by pressure. It 
is also applied to impure oleic acid 
and to the sylpholeates. Triolein 
occurs naturally in fats and oils, 
and can also be prepared by heat- 
ing glycerine with oleic acid. It is a 
colourless oily liquid devoid of smell 
and taste. The liquid is made on 



Oleander. Flower 
and leaf of this 
evergreen shrub 


a large scale commercially for the 
manufacture of margarine (g.c.). 

Olekma. River of Asiatic 
Russia. It rises in Yablonoi mts.. 
Chita region of the R.S.F.S.R.’ 
flows N. into Abakutsk A.S.S.R., 
and discharges itself near Olek- 
minsk into the Lena, after a course 
of 700 m. The neighbourhood 
abounds in furred animals, espe- 
cially the sable, and gold is found. 

Ole Lukbie (Ban., Olaf the Eye- 
shutter). The Banish equivalent 
of the legendary character known 
to children as the Dustman, It is 
the title of one of the longer stories 
of Hans Andersen. Ole Luk-Oie 
was also the pen-name adopted by 
Sir Ernest Swinton (q.v.) for hk 
works of fiction. 



Oleaster, Spray of foliage and 
flowers 


Olenek. River of Siberia, in 
Yakutsk A.S.S.R. After a tortuous 
course of 850 m. it discharges by a 
delta into the Arctic Ocean. 

Olenellus. Genus of trilobites 
belonging to the Lower Cambrian 
series of rocks. The animal had a 
flat, tapering body of 14 or more 
jointed segments, covered with a 
hard shell like a lobster. The head 
was comparatively large and broad, 
the tad long and slender. The 
body, head, and tad were usually 
provided \vith slender spines. 
Olenus is a similar fossd belonging 
to the Upper Cambrian series of 
rocks. These are the oldest fauna 
discovered by geologists. See 
Trilobites. 

Oleograph (Lat. oleum, od ; 
Gr. graphein, to write). Name 
given to a kind of chromolitho- 
graph which imitates the effect of 
an od painting. The colours used 
are generaUy darker than the cor- 
responding ones for ordinary chro- 
molithographs, and the resultant 
print is mounted on canvas and 
varnished, to imitate still more 
closely the oil-painting effect. 

016ron. Island off the W. coast 
of France, opposite the mouths of 
the Charente and Seudre. About 
18 m. in length and 7 m. in extreme 
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breadth, with an area of G6 sl[. ni.. 
it is included in the department 
of Charentc-Inferieure. The chief 
places are St. Pierre, Chateau 
d’Oleron, and St. Trojan-les-Bains. 
Pop. 15,000. Oleron lay within 
the Gironde redoubt left behind 
by the German army in its retreat 
from France, 194-4 ; French troops 
of the 1st army took it, May 1. 
1945, the last point in the Gironde 
pocket to he cleared of the enemy. 

Oleron gave its name to a code 
of maritime law. This was com- 
posed of judgements of the mari- 
time court here, together with a 
collection of the accepted customs 
of the sea. It was introduced into 
England in the 12th century, 
England and x4quitaine being then 
under the same sovereign, and had 
influence on later developments of 
this branch of lawn 

Olfactory Nerve. Nerve of 
smell. It arises from the brain by 
three roots, uniting in the olfactory 
tract, which expands at its end into 
the olfactory bulb. From the bulb 
about 20 fine prolongations arc 
given off, which pass through the 
crihriforni plate of the ethmoid 
hone, and terminate in the olfac- 
tory raucous membrane in the 
upper part of the uose and nasal 
septum. See Nerve ; Nose. 

Olga (d. 968). Eussiaii saint. 
She was the peasant wife of Igor, 
third grand duke of Bussia, who 
first met her while hunting, and 
married her about 913. She be- 
came regent for her son, Sviato- 
slav, and is said to have been a 
capable ruler. After Igor’s deatlu 
946, she carried out a terrible ven- 
geance on the Drevhens, who were 
guilty of his death. She went to 
Constantinople, where she was 
baptized and received the name of 
Heleix, She was canonised by the 
Greek Church. Her feast day is 
July 11, O.S. 

Olhao. Seaport of Portugal, in 
the prov. of Faro. It stands on the 
S. coast in a garden-like region, 
facing the Atlantic, 6 m. by rly. E. 
of Earo. It is noted for its sardine 
fisheries and canning houses, and 
engages in boat-building ajid the 
manufacture of cordage and sails, 
exporting figs, almonds, carobs, 
chestnut, cork, sumach, baskets, 
and tunny. Pop. (1950) 31,903. 

Olibaniim Tree {Boswellia 
serrata). Small evergreen tree of 
the family Burseraceae, native of 
the East Indies. Its leaves are 
divided into two rows of oval- 
oblong leaflets with saw-toothed 
edges. The small white tlov ers are 
borne in sprays. From the bark 
exudes a resinous gum, olibanum, 
believed to be the frankincense 
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Oligocene beds are also found in 
the Paris Basin {q.v.), containing 
the gypsum deposits of Mont- 
martre, gritstones, and lignite. 
There are rocks of the same age in 
Belgium and Germany. In the 
New World, the IThite River for- 
mation of Colorado is of this age, 
while Oligocene beds are known in 
the N.IY. Territory of C'anada. 
The beds are rich in fossil remains, 
including that of the three-toed 
horse. Mesohlppus, crocodiles, tur- 
tles, large land snails, insects, etc. 
See Eocene ; Geology ; Miocene. 


Olibanum Ti’ee. Foliage and fruit 
of the East Indian evergreen. Inset, 
flower sprays 

of the ancients. It is astringent 
and stimulant, hut is chiefly mu- 
ployed as incense. According to 
some authorities true frankincense 
is the product of B. rfoien, an 
African species. 

Olifants. Name of several 
rivers m S- Africa, of which _the 
following are the chief : (1) River 
rising m the mountains N.E. of 
Cape Town and flowing about 
150 m. N.IV. to the Atlantic. It 
supplies irrigation water to \ an 
Rhyn’s Borp. (2) River rising in 
the Kareehergen, Cape IToviuee, 
and flowing N.W, into Great Bush- 
manland. (3) Tributary of the 
Gouritz river, Cape Province, flow- 
ing W. from the neighbourhood of 
Uniondale. (4) Tributary of the 
Limpopo, rising near Ermelo, vS.E. 
Transvaal, and running N,^ and 
then E. to the Limpopo, wliidi it 
enters in Mozambique. 

Oligarchy (Greek oliqoi, lew; 
(trcliem, t<i lule). Political Uu’in, 
meaning government by the few. 
It was used by Aristotle to de- 
scribe a perverted form of aristo- 
cracy ; it was goveniment by tlu' 
few in their own interests, whereas 
aristocracy was government by the 
best men in the public interest. 
Some of the city states of Greece 
had an oligarchical govinunnent, 
and so had ITmiei^ and other 
Italian republics. A well-known 
British example was the M big 
oligarchy brought into existence 
by the events of 1()88. See 
Goveniment ; Politics. 

Oligocene System (Greek 
oUgon, a little ; hiiiws, lunv). In 
geolog}', a subdivision of the 
Tertiary periofi of time. It w'as the 
epoch wdiich followed the Eocene 
and preceded the Miocene. Sedi- 
ments of the Oligocene occur in 
Hants, the Isle of Wight, and at 
Bovey Tracy, Devon, w'herc they 
contain lignite and pottery clays. 


Oligoclase ((4r. oligon, little; 
/Jus Asp fracture). In geology, name 
given to one of the plagioclase 
{q.v.) or soda-lime feldspars. It is 
a sodium -calcium aluiiiiniuni sili- 
cate, wdiite with occasional grey, 
green, or red shades, and has a 
vitreous lustre. Varieties of oligo- 
clase containing finely scattered 
gi'ains of iron oxide are polished 
to make the gems known as sun 
stones. Oligoclase is found in sub- 
acid and intermediate igneous 
rocks (syenites, diorites, and their 
volcanic ecpiivalents) ; accom- 
panying ortheelase in many gran- 
ites ; and ill metainorphic rocks, 
e.rj. schists and gneisses. 

Olinda. City of Brazil, in the 
.state of Pcriiamhueo. It stands 
on the coast, 44 m. by tramway 
N. of Recife or Pernambuco. It 
has a cathedral, botanical gardens, 
colleges, law school, and a wireless 
telegraphy station. It wns founded 
in 1535, and was the capital of the 
static for over 200 years, until 
.superseded by Recife. Pop. 8,000. 

Oliphant/ Luirexce (1091- 
1 707 ). Scottish Jacobite. Of the 
family of Oliphant of Gask, pro- 
minent Perth- 
shire royalists, 
he took part in 
the rising of 
1715, and be- 
came laird of 
Gask on his 
father’s death. 
1732. He ac- 
companied 
Laurence Oliphant, nparle.s E d - 

Scottish JacoMte “the'4o. 

and, with his son Laurence (1724- 
92), fought at Prestonpans, Fal- 
kirk, and Culloden. After the last 
battle father and son escaped 
abroad and the estate was for- 
feited. The elder returned to Scot- 
land in 1763, his lands ha\dng 
meanwhile been purchased on his 
behalf from the crown, and died in 
Jan., 1767. Aee Nairne, Baroness. 

Olipliaiit, Laurekce (1829-88). 
Briti 3 :i autlior. He w^as horn at 
Gape Tow'n, a son of the attorney- 
general of Clape Colony, educated in 
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Ceylon, 

colonial 

private 


and practised at the 
bar. In 1S53 he became 
secretary to the earl of 
Elgin, govern- 
or-general of 
‘ Canada. He 
was M.P. for 
Stirling 
Burshsand sat 
m parliament 
1865-68. Then 
he fell under 
the miiuenee of 
Thomas Lake 
Harris 

and for a short time joined his 



Laurence 

British 


Olipbant, 

author 


religious community at Brocton, 
N.Y. Oliphant afterwards acted 
as correspondent for The Times in 
the Franco-Prussian War. and m- 
terested himself in a scheme for 


settling the Jews in Palestine. He 
died Dec. 23, 1888. Among his 
works are several travel books ; 
Piccadilly, 1870, a brilliant satire; 
the mvst'ical ftympneumata, 1885; 
and Scientific Religion, i8«8. 

Oliphant, Marcus Laurence 
E mviN (b. 1901). An Australian 
physicist, born at Adelaide, Oct. 8, 
1901. He was educated at 
Adelaide high school and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He became 
assistant director of research, 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, 
in 1935, and professor of physics 
at Birmingham university in 1937 ; 
then in 1948 was designated direc- 
tor of post-graduate research in 
physical sciences in the national 
university of Australia. He wrote 
on electricity in gases, surface 
properties, and nuclear physics, 
and was one of those wdio devel- 
oped the atomic bomb 

Oliphant, IMarcaret Oliphant 
(1828-97). British author. Born 
April 4, 1828, in Midlothian, she 
made her repu- 
tation with her 
first book. 

Passages in the 
Life of Mrs. 

Margaret Mait- 
land, 1849, and 
thereafter pro- 
duced more 
than 100 books. 

In 1859 her 
husband, Eran- 
cis Wilson Oliphant, died, and her 
industry wa,s the sole support of her 
own three children, and after 1864 
of a widowed brother and his three 
children as w^ell. Mrs. Oliphant 
died at Windsor, June 25, 1897. 
Among her best known novels are 
Caleb Field, 1851 ; Lilliesleaf,1855; 
Zaidee, 1856 ; Salem Chapel, 1863; 
The Minister’s Wife, 1869 ; The 
Wizard’s Son, 1884; Ivirstcen, 
1890- She also wrote historical 



M. 0. Olipbant, 
British author 


works and popular biographies of 
Edward Irving, 1862, and S. 
Francis of Assisi, 1871. 

Olivares, Caspar de Guzman, 
Count of (1587-1645). Spanish 
statesman. Born at Rome, Jan. 6, 
1587, he was educated at Rome 
and Salamanca. Securing a posi- 
tion at court, he became tirst min- 
ister of the crown and grand 
chamber lam 
to Philip I V, 
and for 24 
years was the 
real ruler of 
Spain. While 
vigilant and 
hard-working, 
he brought the 
country to the 
verge of min 
by harsh taxa- 
tion. He veas outmanoeuvred by 
Richelieu, and the warfare to 
which he committed Spain brought 
no profit. Revolts having broken 
out in Portugal and Catalonia, 
Olivares was exiled in 1642 and 
died July 22, 1645. 

Olive ( Olea ei(ropea). Small 
evergreen tree of the family Olea- 
ceae (g.r.), native of the Mediter- 
ranean region. It attains a height 
of about 20 ft., and has almost 
four- side J spiiny 
branches and op- 
p()siteoblonglea\ es. 

The small, white 
funnel- shaped 
fragrant flowers are 
produced in pani- 
cles, and the fruit is 
a small plum. This 
is the wild form. 

Pickled olives and 
olive oil are the pro- 
duce of the variety 
saliva, which has 
been cultivated 
from time immemorial. It differs 
from the wild form m the branches 
being less square, without spines, 
the leaves more lance- shaped, 
and the fmit much larger and 
more fleshy. The oil is obtained 
from the fleshy part of the fruit 
by pressure, but much of the 

olive oil ” of commerce is more 
or less extensively adulterated 
with oils of cotton-seed, monkey- 
nut, sesame, and walnut. Pickled 
ohves have had their natural bit- 
terness reduced by soaking in a 
solution of hme and w^ood-ashes, 
after w'hich they are bottled in salt 
and water variously flavoured. 

The olive is cultivated occasion- 
ally in Great Britain as a green- 
house plant, and outdoors in a few 
favoured S. and W. localities. It is 
of easy culture in well-drained 
loam, and may be propagated by 


means of cuttings of firm shoots or 
by seeds, treated as half-hardA'^ 
siilijects. Several species from the 
Cape of Good Hope [0. capensis, 
O. laur) folia, 0. verrucosa) are 
loiind in cultivation. 

Olive Branch Petition. Name 
given to a petition by the American 
colonists in 1775 pleading for the 
lecognition of their constitutional 
claims by the British government. 
The petition was a last effort for a 
peaceful settlement, though hos- 
tilities had already begun when it 
was sent. The deputation was not 
allowed to present the petition. 
See E^nited States ; History, 

Clive Oil. Oil obtained from 
the ripe fruit of Olea europea, the 
olive tree of S. Europe. Exten- 
sively used in cookery in S. Europe, 
it is chiefly employed m the N. as 
salad dressing. It is nutritious 
and mildly laxative, and finds uses 
as a constituent of ointments, lini- 
ments, cosmetics, and soaps. 

Oliver (Eat., ohve). Masculine 
Christian name. Peminines are 
Olive and the less familiar Olivia. 
Oliver was the name of one of the 
twelve peers of Charlemagne, and 
the phrase a Roland for an Oliver 
refers to the tremendous blows 
struck by these heroes wpen fight- 
ing in Spain. See 
Roland. 

Oliver, Edna 
M-VY / 1883-1942). 
American actress. 
Her real name was 
Nutter, Bom at 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 
12, 1883, she in- 
tended to become 
a singer, but owing 
to lack of means 
went on the stage, 
making her debut 
at Boston in 1911. 
From her entry into films in 
1929 she was a famous portrayer 
of eccentrics and dow^agers, givhig 
memorable 
performances 
as Betsey Trot 
wood in David 
Copperfi eld, 
and as the 
Nurse in 
Romeo and 
Juliet. One of 
her last roles 
was that of 
Catherine de 
Burgh in Pride 
and Prejudice, 1940. She died 
Nov. 9, 1942. 

Oliver or Ouvier, Isaac (c. 
1556-1617). Anglo-Fr. miniature 
painter. After living in Rouen 
he settled in London, where he 
died Oct, 2, 1617, being buried in S. 



Count of Olivares, 
Spanish statesman 



Olive. Foliage and flowers 
of this South European tree 



Edna May Oliver, 
American actress 
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Anne’s church, Blachfriars. Among 
his famous miniatures were those 
of Sir Philip Sidney and Henry, 
prince of Wales, both at Windsor 
Castle. He also executed some 
minutely finished portraits in oils. 
Isaac’s son Peter (1594-1648) was 
another celebrated miniaturist. 

Oliver, Victor (b. 1898). Aus- 
trian-born British comedian. Son 
of Baron von Samek, he was bom 
July 8, 1898, and educated at 
Vienna university. P^jenouncing 
his title, he became a pianist, but 
in 1926 went to the U.S.A., toured 
in vaudeville, and first appeared 
on the New York stage in 1929. 
His London debut was at the Pal- 
ladium in 1931, and he was in de- 
mand as a compere of revue and 
musical comedy, e.rj. Black and 
Blue, 1939 ; Get a Load of This, 
1941 ; The Night and the Music, 
1945. In 1938 he won a radio 
popularity contest. He was mar- 
ried from 1936 to 1945 to Sarah, 
daughter of Winston Churchill. 

Oliver Twist. Charles Dickens’s 
first long continuous story. It ap- 
peared serially in Bentley’s Miscel- 
lany, under his own editorship, 
Peb., lS37-March, 1839, with the 
sub-title The Parish Boy’s Pro- 
gress. The original book edition 
had illustrations by Cmikshank. 
Earlier instalments were written 
and published contemporaneously 
with the writing and publishing of 
the monthly parts of The Pickwick 
Papers- Branding the old work- 
house system, it also pictures con- 
temporary crime in its “ miserable 
reality.” Famous characters in- 
clude Bumble, the pompous parish 
beadle and later workhouse master; 
Fagin, the old Jew who ran a gang 
of thieves ; Bill Sikes, the brutal 
burglar and murderer ; and the 
Artful Dodger, a diminutive pick- 
pocket. Oliver’s ‘ ‘ asking for more, ” 
which has become proverbial, 
refers to his appeal for a second 
helping of work- 
house gruel. There 
have been several 
stage versions, Tree 
having been a 
memorable Fagin. 

A British film ver- 
sion was shown in 
1948. 

Olives, Mount 
OF, OR Olivet. Mt. 
about 2,700 ft. high, 
situated E. of Jeru- 
salem, from which 
it is separated by 
the valley of the 
Kidron. Its chief 
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of the mountain He wept over 
Jerusalem; and from its summit He 
ascended into heaven. bbeBethany. 

Olivetans. Reformed branch of 
the Benedictine Order, known as 
tlie Congregation of Our Lady of 
Mount Olivet. It was founded in 
1313 at Siena by Giovanni de’ 
Tolomei, professor of philosophy 
in the university there, who 
became their first abbot-general 
in 1319. The Olivetans follow the 
rule of S. Benedict, but with some- 
what stricter observances. 

Olivier, Sydney Haldane 
Olivier, 1st Baron (1859-1943). 
Briti.sh politician amd reformer. 
Son of a clergyman, he was born 
April 16, 1859, and educated at 
Tonbridge and Corpus Christi, Ox- 
ford, joining the Colonial Service 
in 1882. He early became asso- 
ciated with the Fabian Society, 
of which he was secretary, 1886- 
1890- He held a number of 
appointments in the W. Indies ; 
colonial secretary of Jamaica, 
1899-1904, he returned there as 
governor in 1907, and was 
knighted in that year. He was 
permanent secretary of the hoard 
of agriculture 1913-17, then 
assistant comptroller and auditor 
of the exchequer, retiring in 1920. 
In 1924 he was secretary for 
India in the Labour government, 
being raised to the peerage. He 
was a member of the commission 
which investigated the sugar 
industry in the W. Indies and 
British Guiana, 1929-30. His 
publications included White Capi- 
tal and Coloured Labour, 1906 ; 
The Anatomy of African Misery, 
1927 ; Jamaica : the Blessed Isle, 
1936, as well as a volume of light 
verse. He died Feb. 15, 1943. 

Olivier, Sib L.aubence Kerb 
(b. 1907). British actor and 
producer. Born at Dorking, May 
22, 1907, he was educated at S. 
Edward’s School, Oxford, and 
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after studying with Elsie Focrerb 
joined the Birmingham Repertor 
m 1926, He acted in London i 
Bird in Hand, 

1928, and Beau 
Geste, 1929, in 
which year he 
first visited 
New York. He 
sprang to fame 
in 1935 by in- 
t e rchanging 
with John 

Gielgud the ^ 

partsofRomeo Laurence Olivier 

and Mercutio British actor 

at the New Theatre. In 1937 h< 
joined the Old Vic company, givinc 
virile performances as Hamlet 
Henry V, and Macbeth. Co-directo] 
of the company 1944-46, he playec 
Richard III, Hotspur, Shallow 
Astro V in Uncle Vanya, Sergiu, 
in Ai-ms and the Man, and wai 
successiiil in Oedipus Rex anc 
The Critic in the same programme 
In 1945 he produced The Skin o 
Our Teeth and in 1949 A Streetcar 
Named Desire, in both of which hif 
wife, Vivien Leigh {q.v.) played, 
His Titus Andronicus, 1956 made 
a success of that difficult play: 
and in The Entertainer, 1957, he 
achieved a personal triumph iu 
an unlikely part. 

Olivier entered films in 1930, 
and took leads in Wuthering 
Heights, 1039; Rebecca, 1940; 
Pride and Prejudice, 1940 ; Lady 
Hamilton, 1941. He achieved 
international fame with a screen 
version of Henry V, 1944, of which 
he was director and star, as he was 
of screen versions of Hamlet, 1948, 
and Richard III, 1956. He was 
knighted in 1947. 

Olivine, In mineralogy, a fer- 
rous and magnesium orthosilicate 
ranging from magnesium -rich for- 
.sterite {q.v,) to iron-rich fayahte 
{q.v.). Olivines are so called 
because of their ohve-green colour. 
The mineral is a common con- 
stituent of igneous rocks, especially 
basalts, and is often found in 
meteoric stones ; fayalite is occa- 
sionally found in acid igneous 
rocks. Cut and polished, it is used 
as a gem stone under the names of 
chrysolite and peridot. Olivine 
easily weathers into serpentine. 

OUa Podrida (Span., putrid 
pot). Name originally given to 
fragments of meat, vegetables, etc., 
collected in a pot, and later ixy the 
favourite Spanish dish of h%hly 
seasoned stew. The name aUudes 
to the contents of the pot being 
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familiar in the sense of a vase of 
dried flower-petals. The term, lilie 
hotch-potch, is also applied to any 
miscellaneous collection, such as a 
literary or musical medley. 

Ollerton. Market town of Not- 
tinghamshire, England. It stands 
on the river ]\Iaun, 9 m. N.E. of 
Mansfield, and has a rly. station. 
It is a convenient centre for 
visitors to Sherwood Forest and 
the Dukeries {q.v.) The nearby 
village of New Ollerton was built 
to house the workers in the 
colliery of that name. Pop. 4,500. 

Olmiitz. German and more 
familiar form of Olomouc, a town 
of Czecho-Slovakia, on the right 
bank of the March, 41 m. N.E. of 
Brno. The site of the fortifications 
is laid out with promenades. The 
cathedral of S. Wenceslausisa 14th 
century Gothic structure, and S. 
Mauritius’ church, belonging to the 
nth and 12th centuries, is noted 
for its organ. Other buildings in- 
clude the archiepiscopal palace and 
the old town hall. The population 
at the census of 1947 was 58,617. 

Olmutz was unsuccessfully be- 
sieged by the Prussians in 1758, 

Olmutz, Co^swENTiON OP. Agree- 
ment signed at Olmiitz, Nov. 29, 
1850, by Austria and Prussia. It 
restored the Austrian, as against 
the Prussian, influence among the 
German states, shaken by the 
events of 1848-49, and left the 
difficulties in Hesse-Cassel and 
Schleswig-Holstein to be settled 
by all the German states. See 
Germany : Histor^n 

Olney. Market town of Buck- 
inghamshire, England. It stands 
on the Ouse, 11m. W. of Bedford 


Olorgesailie. Early Stone Age 
site in Kenya. Situated near Lake 
Mogadi at the foot of Mt. Olorge- 
saihe, it was excavated in 1942 by 
L. S. B. Leakey. 

Olsa (Pol. Olza ,* Ger. Olsau). 
Tributary of the river Oder, rising 
in the Tatra Mts. From 1920 this 
river marked the general frontier 
between Poland and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, except that at one or tw'o 
places the Czechs occupied small 
areas on the E. banlc. 

Olsztyn. Polish form of the 
name of the town of Allenstein 
{(fv.), formerly in East Prussia, 
capital of the Polish voivodship of 
Olsztyn {see under Masuria). 

Another Olsztyn is a village in 
the Katowice voivodship, Poland, 
which stands on high groimd above 
the Warta r., 7^ m. S.E. of Czen- 
stochowa. It has blast furnaces 
and smelting w'orks, and was the 
site of a battle fought in Feb., 
1831, during a Polish rising. 

Olten. Town of Switzerland, in 
the canton of Solothum. On the 
river Aar, 25 m. by rly. S.E. of 
Basel, it is an important rly. 
junction wdth large rly. engineer- 
ing workshops and boot-and-shoe 
factories. Pop. (est.) 16,000. 

Oltenitza. Town of Kumania. 
It stands 35 m. S.E. of Bukarest, 
on the left bank of the Argesul, 
7 m. above its junction with the 
Danube. It is a river port and ter- 
minus of a branch rly. from the 
capital. Pop. (est.) 15,000. 

Oltul OR Oltit. Rumanian name 
of the tributary of the Danube 
known also as the AIuta_ (g.?;.). 

Olympia. Small plain in Elis 
in the Peloponnese, 



Greece, in ancient 
times the scene of 
the Olympic games 
( g .t7. ) . 1 1 was 

situated on the 
right bank of the 
Alpheus, where it 
joins the Cladeus. 
See illus. in next 
page. 

Oljonpia. City 
of Washington, 
U.S.A., state capi- 

Olnfty, Buckinghamshire. Summer-house in the garden tal, and co, seat 
ad]oinmg Cowper’s house, where The Task and John Thurston co. 

Gilpin were written stands on a 

and 55 m. by rly. from London, promontory at the S. extremity of 
Its large and beautiful church of Puget Sound, 70 m, by rly. S.W. 
S. Peter and S. Paul is a fine of Seattle, and is served by the 
example of the Decorated style. Northern Pacific rly. and by 
Olney is known for its associations steamers. Chief buildings are the 
with William Cowper and John capitol and federal building. The 
Newton. Cowper’s house in the port of Olympia (700 sq. m.) 
market place is now a museum established in 1926 receiv^ an- 
devoted to the two men. Market nually over 200 ships trading in 
day, Thurs. Pop. 2,400. timber products, building stone. 


OlnCy, Buckinghamshire. Summer-house in the garden 
adjoining Cowper’s house, where The Task and John 
Gilpin were written 


oysters, oil, and fruit. It was the 
first port of entry on Puget Sound, 
though a customs bouse there 
dates from ISol. The Deschutes 
river supplies water power for 
Olympia. Pop. (1950) 15,819. 

Olympia. London place of 
exhibition and entertainment. 
Situated in Hammersmith, it was 
opened in 1886 as the National 
Agricultural Hall. Later additions 
were the National Hall, 1922, and 
the Empire Hall, 1930. It is now 
the largest exhibition building in 
Great Britain, wdth floor space of 
450,000 sq. ft. Among the out- 
standing early events at Olympia 
were : Paris Hippodrome, 1886 ; 
Bamum’s Circus, 1889 : the first 
international motor show, 1896 ; 
Buffalo Bill, 1902 ; Cochran’s pro- 
duction of the Miracle, 1911 ; and 
the Carpentier - Gunboat Smith 
heavyweight championship flght, 
1914. Annual shows there have in- 
cluded : Ideal Home Exhibition, 
British Industries Fair (part). 
Royal Tournament, Radiolympia, 
Shoe and Leather Fair, Inter- 
national Horse Show, and Inter- 
national Motor Show : also Bertram 
Mills’s circus, 

Olympia was requisitioned by 
the govt, in the First Great War 
a* a German civilian internees’ 
camp and then as an army clothing 
depot. During the Second Great 
War, in wliich the buildings suf- 
fered some bomb damage, it wae in 
tura a civilian internment camp, an 
army vehicle depot, a Free French 
reception depot, an R.A.O.C. 
depot, a mess for H.Q. 21 army 
group, and a demobilisation centre. 

Olympiad. The^riod of four 
years which elapsed between one 
celebration of the Olympic games 
and the next. It was the basis of a 
system of chronology used by the 
Greek historians, events being 
reckoned as so many olympiads 
from the first celebration, 

Olympic Games. In ancient 
Greece, a great athletic festival 
held at Olympia; also a modem 
international athletic festival. The 
ancient festival, which was in 
honour of Zeus, lasted five days, 
and took place every four years at 
the first full moon after the sum- 
mer solstice. There was a record 
of victors from 776 B.C., hut the 
games were regularly held long 
before that date. By 620 B.c. the 
festival had been thrown open to 
all free-bom Greeks. It was abol- 
ished in A.I). 394. During the cele- 
bration a truce was observed by the 
various Greek peoples, and visitors 
flocked from all parts to the games. 

The centre of the festival was the 
precinct consecrated to Zeus and 
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• - “it'®' an enclosure 

;S 'oO ft. by 550 ft. Here stonT 
■g temple of Zeus containing the 
a magnificent statue of the Olym 
>a pian Zeus by Pheidia.s, the S' 
I aeum or temple of Hera, and 0 ^ 
^ temples, treasuries in which the 
^ Greek stato.s deposited their offer 
- mgs. and the houlmterion or 
eounoil chamber, for the aceom- 
„ modation of tltc presidents of the 
■3 games. The site lias been ox 
a, cavatcd .since 1875 by German 
g archaeologists, and among the re- 
g suits was the discovery of the ev. 
^ quisite statue of Hermes by Prav 

^ iteles. Outside the altis stood the 

g palaestra or wrestling ground, the 
g stadium or rapCing track, vith ac- 
commodation for about 40 000 

1 the hippodrome where 
5 the chariot racing took place, and 

2 the_ gymnasium where the com- 
5 petitors (lid their final training. 

j In historical times the chief 
: events were : foot races, long and 
sioit, ehari(3t races, the pancra- 
< tion, a combination of wrestling 

. boxing, and the a 

i combination of long jumping, 

, throwing the' discus and the javt' 

I hn, running, and wwostling The 
; prizes were wreaths of olive, but a 
; successful competitor enjoyed free 
main tenance_ for life by his native 
city, or received some other tan- 
gible reward for the honour he had 
brought to it. (See Ladas ; Ludi.) 

Modern ^ Festivals. Olympic 
games, with an international 
entry, wore held in Athens, 1896 • 
Paris, 1900; St. Louis, U.S.A.,’ 
1004 ; L(3ridon, 1908 ; Stock- 
holm, H912. Owing to the First 
Great War, the sixth meeting, 
due in 19 16 in Berlin, was post- 
poned until 1920, when it took 
place at Antwerp. Thereafter the 
games were held in Pari.s. 1924 • 
Amstertlam, 1928; Los Angeles, 
1982; Berlin, 1986. Nazi Ger- 
many made lavish preparations for 
these last games, which became a 
display of propaganda for the 
regime and were marred by ex- 
hibitions of racial prejudice when 
several events were won by 
negroes. The meeting of 1940 was 
allotted first to Tokyo, then to 
Helsinki, but was not held because 
of the Second Great W'^’ar ; that of 
1944 was likewise abandoned. The 
14th meeting, held in the London 
area, July-Aug., 1948, was 
actually the 11th to take place, 
but it is a rule that cancellation 
of any meeting must not alter the 
numbered sequence. New events 
in 1948 inclucled rifle shooting. A 
pcjitathlon of winter sports was 
Field at St. Moritz, Switzerland, 
Jan. 30~Feb. 8, 1948, nearly 1,000 
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athletes from 28 nations compet- 
incT. The 1952 Games, reckoned as 
loth in the modern series (actually 
12th), were held at Helsinki, Fin- 
land. Competitors numbered 5,867 
(573 women), from 69 countries 
(including the Soviet Union, for 
the first timesince the 1917 Russian 
revolution, Germany and Japan 
lor the first time since the Second 
Great War). Melbourne was the 
site of th^ 19 d 6 sames (See R.V.) 

Olympic Line. Greek defen- 
sive position of the Second Great 
War. It extended from the 
Aegean Sea E. of Mt. Olympus to 
Veria and Edessa, thence N. to the 
Yugoslav frontier, total length 100 
m. S!ee Greece in Second Great W^ar. 

Olympus. Name of several 
mts., or mt. ranges, in ancient 
Greece. The best knowm forms the 
boundary between Macedonia and 
Thessaly, the highest peak of 
which reaches an alt. of 9,800 ft. 
On its snow-capped summit the 


help. Excavations on the site 
have been carried out liy American 
archaeologists. 

Om OR On (Skt.). In Hindu 
religious literature, a solemn affir- 
mation. The teacher begins and 
the pupil ends each les&on in the 
Veda with this word, which is 
equivalent to the Christian xVmen 
{q.v.). Mystically, Om is regarded 
as symbolising the Hindu triad, 
Vishnu, vSiva, and Brahma. 

Omagh. Market town, urban 
dist., and county town of Tyrone, 
N. Ireland. It stands on the 
Strule, 34 ni. S. of Londonderry, 
and has a rly. station. The chief 
buildings are the R.C. cathedral 
and the Protestant church. There 
are remains of an early castle re- 
built 1641. Linen is manufactured, 
and milling is another industry. 
The town, on its steep slope, is 
said to have grown around a 
religious house founded before 800. 
In 1689 the force of James II 
damaged it. Market 
day, Sat. Population 
(1951) 6,762. 

Omagua(tiat-head ). 
South American Indian 
tribe of Guarani stock, 
whose habitat lies 
on the upper Ucayali 
river, Peru. Under 
Andean influence they 
formerly practised 
head -shrinking. Their 
fabled wealth led to 
several 16th century 
expeditions. For a cen- 
tury they have inter- 
mingled with other 
tribes. In Brazil they 
arc called Uinauas, 
perhaps their original name 

Omaha. Tribe ot American 
1 iidians. They hved in an area now 
Nebraska, and carried on a long 
and bitter war with other tribes 
of the Sioux group. The remnants 
of the tribe live on a reservation in 
Nebraska. The name means 
people of the upper stream. 

Omaha. City of Nebraska, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of Douglas co. 
The largest commercial and in- 
dustrial city of the state, it stands 
on the Missouri river, about 500 
m. N.W. of St. Louis, and is served 
by eight major rly. systems, as 
well as the trans-Continental 
Union Pacific, of which it is the E. 
terminus. The city is built on a 
plateau, the commercial portion 
lying below the residential quarter, 
close to the river, which is here 
spanned by three bridges com- 
municating with Council BluSs. 
Among notable buildings are the 
city hall, the U.S. government 
building, two cathedrals, a public 


library, a convention haU and audi- 
torium. and several imposing busi- 
ness blocks. It is the seat of Omaha 
and Creighton universities, and 
has. among other educational es- 
tablishments, two medical colleges. 

Omaha has upwards of 1,000 
acres of parks, and the military 
headquarters of the Department 
of the Missouri, which covers SO 
acres. The Ll’nioii Pacific rly. has 
extensive workshops, and here, 
also, is one of the best equipped 
plants in the world for the smelt- 
ing of gold, silver, copper, lead, and 
zinc. Other industries include 
meat-packing and the manufacture 
of motor vehicles. Settled in 1854, 
Omaha was chartered as a city in 
1857. and from its settlement down 
to 1867 was the state capital. 
South Omaha, until then an inde- 
pendent city, was incorporated 
with Omaha in 1915. Population 
(1950) 251,117. 

Omaha Beach. Operational 
code name given at the time of 
the Allied invasion of W. Europe, 
June, 1944, to the stretch of beach 
between Port-en-Bessin and the 
Vire river, in Calvados dept., 
France. Here the U.S. 5th corps 
landed on June 6. The troops met 
with the strongest opposition ex- 
perienced on D-day, as the Ger- 
manb, although in ignorance of 
the impending assault, had chosen 
that time and area to hold an anti- 
invasion exercise. 

Oman, Muscat axd. State of 
Arabia. It stretches for about 
1,0(J0 m. along the coast of S.E. 
Arabia, being bounded on the land 
side by the desert. Its area is 
about 82,000 sq. m., and the pop. 
about 550,000, chiefiy Arabs, 
some with negro blood. Much of 
the surface is mountainous, reach- 
ing 9,000 ft. in the Jebel Akhdar, 
but there are a coastal plain and 
an inland plateau. The chief 
products are dates and other fruit. 
Muscat is the capital, and Matrah 
the biggest town. In 1741 an 
Arab chief, having seized Muscat, 
called himself imam or ruler of 
Oman, and his descendants have 
since kept their authority. The 
area under their rule has varied 
considerably, having been es- 
pecially extensive about 1800, 
wffien it included part of E. Africa. 
The government of British India, 
wffiich had a resident at Muscat, 
found it necessar}^ from time to 
time to interfere in the affairs of 
Oman, the integrity of which was 
reaffirmed by Great Britain in 1951 . 

Oman, Gulf of. N.W. exten- 
sion of the Arabian Sea. It lies 
between Oman, S.E. Arabia, and 
Makran, Persia. It leads to the 



Olympus. Highest peahs ot the mountain tamous 
in the history of ancient Greece, with their modern 
names. A. Throne of Zeus, B. Peak Venizelos. 
C. Cock’s Comb. D. Virgin. E, Tarpeian Rock. 

F. Black Peak 

ancient Greeks placed the home of 
the gods, wffience Olympus came 
to be used as a synonym for 
heaven, and later for the sky. 

Other mts. of the same name were 
in Lycia and Mysia in Asia Minor, 
in Cyprus, and in Laconia. 

Mt. Olympus, Washington state, 

U.S.A., is 8,131ft. 

Olynthus. Ancient Greek city 
in Chalcidice, at the head of the 
Toronaic Gulf, a few miles from 
the coast, where Mecyberna was 
its port. Under Perdiccas II it 
became a place ot considerable im- 
portance. After the Peloponnesian 
war, in which it assisted Sparta 
against Athens, it was the head of 
a confederacy of Greek cities, and 
maintained its independence until 
besieged and captured in 348 b.c. 
by Philip of Macedon, wffio sold its 
inhabitants into sla very. In its last 
extremity it appealed to Athens, 
and Demosthenes, in a series of 
speeches called Olyiithiacs, v'aialy 
urged his countrymen to send 

o b 
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N.W. through the Strait of Ormuz 
to the Persian Gulf, and is over 
200 m. wide at its entrance. 

Oman, Sir Charles William 
Chadwick (1860-1946). British 
historian. Born in India, Jan. 12, 

1860, and edu- 
cated at Win- 
chester and 
New College, 
Oxford, he be- 
came a fellow 
of All Souls, 
devoting him- 
self largely to 

O 1/ 

military his- 
tory. In 1891 
«/ 

appeared his 
Warwick, the King- maker, and 
in 1898 his History of the Art of 
War in the Middle Ages. His His- 
tory of the Peninsular War, 5 vols., 
1902-14, cannot rival Napier in 
style and life, but it corrects some 
errors made by the earlier writer. 
Oman also wrote Wellington’s 
Army, 1912, and popular Histories 
of Greece, England, and Europe. 
From 1905 he was Chichele pro- 
fessor of modern history at Ox- 
ford until his retirement in 1946. 
He was M.P. for Oxford university 
1919-35, and knighted in 1920. 
He died June 23, 1946. His 
daughter, Carola Oman, was also 
known as a historian. 

Omar (d. 644). Mahomedan 
caliph. One of those who were 
attracted to Mahomet, he became 
a leader of the new faith. In 634 
he succeeded Abu Bekr as caliph, 
and held that position for ten 
years before being murdered by a 
slave. Omar carried on a war- 
like policy, bringing Palestine, 
S 3 rria, and Egypt under his rule 
and crushing the Persians. He 
also ordered the internal affairs 
of the caliphate and was the first 
to bear tbe title Commander of the 
Faithful. The Mosq[ue of Omar at 
J erusalem, which he is said to have 
built to hold the rock from which 
Mahomet ascended to heaven, per- 
petuates his name. See Jerusalem. 

Omar Khayyam, Hakim (c. 
1071-1123). Persian poet, astrono- 
mer, and mathematician. Bom at 
Nishapur, Khorassan, he is said 
to have studied under the imam 
Mowaffak with Hassan-al-Sabbah, 
later founder of the secret sect of 
Assassins (q.v,), and Nizam-al- 
Mulk, who became vizier of Mahk 
Shah. Khayyam means tent 
maker, which was perhaps the 
trade of his father, Omar helped 
to revise the Persian calendar, 
compiled astronomical tables, and 
wrote on mathematics. In Europe 
he was chiefly known as author of 
a work on algebra until attention 


was drawn to his value as poet 
by the rendering into English, by 
Edward FitzGerald {q.v.), of part 
of his Rubaiyat (q.v,) or quatrains. 
These have been variously inter- 
preted as praise of love and wine 
and of making the best of the 
present world because it is the 
human all-in-all, and as a Sufiite 
allegory in which wine is an 
emblem of God. As rendered by 
FitzGerald, the Rubaiyat is 
frankly an expression of hedonism 
touched with a certain melancholy 
that attunes with western as well 
as eastern pessimism. 

Though much 
of it is mystical, 
there runs 
through it a strain 
of protest against 
bigotry which 
caused the poem 
to be judged 
heretical by some 
M a h 0 m e d a n s. 

Consult Life, J. 

K. M. Shirazi, 

1905 ; 0. K. ancl 
His Age, 0. 

Rothlield, 1923. 

Ombre. Card 
game. Popular at the end of the 
ISth century, it is of Spanish origin, 
the name Ombre signifying the 
Man. It is played by three persons 
with a pack of 40 cards, the 8, 9, 
and 10 of each suit being thrown 
out. The peculiarity of the game 
is that cards have different values 
when forming the trump suit ; and 
that certain black cards are trumps 
even when the trump suit is a red 
one. The game has a nomenclature 
of its own, Ace of spades (invari- 
ably the highest trump card) being 
spadille ; 7 of hearts or diamonds, 
rnanille ; Ace of clubs, hasto ; Ace 
of a red trump suit, ponto. 

Nine cards are dealt to each 
player, three at a time, the re- 
mainder forming the stock or 
talon. The player on the dealer’s 
right is the ombre^ who plays 
against the combined efforts of the 
other two, as in three-handed solo. 
The ornhre has the naming of the 
trump suit and also the privilege 
of changing any of his cards for 
those in the talon. If he is satisfied 
with his cards, and thinks he can 
make the majority of the tricks, 
he says “ I play.” The player on 
his right has the chance of caUing 
over him and becoming the 07 nbre 
if he decides to play from his origi- 
nal hand (termed sans prendre) ; 
or should he pass, the third can do 
so. If the ombre discards, the other 
players have the same privilege. 
Tricks are made as in a solo call. 
If the ombre makes all nine tricks 


he scores a vole, and is paid a 
larger stake. There is a classic 
description of a hand at ombre in 
Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 

OmdTirman. City of the re- 
public of Sudan Situated on the 
left bank of the Nile, facing Khar- 
tum, and stretching for 7 m. along 
the river, it is the headquarters of 
the chief native traders of the 
Sudan, and an important native 
mart. As the resting place for pil- 
grims from the Western Sudan on 
their way to Mecca it was venerated 
by the Mahomedan tribes of North- 
CentrUfl Africa. During the regime 



el Taashi 


of the Mahdi {q.v.) this old dervish 
capital became the chief place in 
his empire and rallying place for 
his forces. His tomb' (destroyed by 
Kitchener’s men 1898, restored 
1947) is in the centre of the city. 
Pop. 125,.300. 

Omdurman, Battle of. 
Fought between an Anglo-Egypt- 
ian army and the forces of ' the 
Khalifa Abdullah, Sopt. 2, 1898. 
In the final phase of the Sudan 
Campaign, 1896-98, Sirdar Sir 
Herbert Kitchener’s striking force 
of 25,800 men of all arms sup- 
ported by 10 gunboats advanced 
up the Nile to within 5 m. of the 
dervish capital before encounter- 
ing the full might of the enemy 
prepared to give battle on the 
Korreri plains. While the gun- 
boats went ahead and shelled the 
city’s defences. Sept. 1, the sirdar’s 
troops took up station for the 
night within a crescent-shaped 
zareba facing W. and backed by 
the river, ready for immediate 
action. At 6.45 a.m., Sept. the 
khalifa launched a massive frontal 
attack, led by Osman Azrak, com- 
bined with an attempt to outflank 
the Anglo- Egyptian right through 
the Kerreri hills, but by 8 a.m. 
this dual onslaught was broken. 

At once Kitchener decided to 
advance and seize Omdunnan 
before the dervishes could return 
there, and at 9.15 a.m. his entire 
force was moving south along the 
Nile bank. Foreseeing such a 



Sir C. W. Oman, 
British historian 

Russell 
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possibility, the Idhalifa had with- 
held 15,000 picked warriors behind 
the nearby Jebel Surgham and, as 
the Anglo- Egyptians approached 
the slopes of ^ this hill, flung the 
whole weight of these reserves 
upon them. The sirdar wheeled 
to meet the threat, and the 
desperate fighting which ensued 
intensified as a further assault 
developed from the Kerreri hills. 
Col. Hector MacDonald’s 1st 
Egyptian and Sudanese brigade in 
the rear (later reinforced by the 
Lincolnshire regt.) bore the brunt 
of this, and fought a brilliant 
action, repulsing dervish attacks 
on two fronts. Soon the superior 
fire-power of the Anglo-Egyptians’ 
weapons told, and the mile-long 
Anglo-Egyptian line surged for- 
ward : by 11.30 a.m. the khalifa’s 
defeated army was being driven 
into the desert. That afternoon, 
Ivitchener led his battle-weary 
troops into the streets of Omdur- 
man. The Nile Expeditionary 
Force’s losses were 20 British 
officers and 462 men ; 9,700 der- 
vishes were killed, 10,000 wounded. 

It was in the battle of Omdur- 
man that the 21st Lancers, among 
them Lieut. Winston Churchill, 
made what has been called the last 
classic cavalry charge in the 
history of warfare ; the dervishes 
held their ground, and the Lancers 
had to cut their way through with 
heavy losses. See Anglo-Eg 3 ^ptian 
Sudan : Sudan Campaign ; 

Elhalifa, etc. Consult The River 
War, W. S. Churchill, 1899, 

Omen (Lat.). Phenomenon 
observed as a means of divination. 
The practice of observing omens is 
widespread, and was elaborated 
into systems by the Babylonians, 
Greeks, Etruscans, and Romans. 
The Romans observed hghtning, 
the flight and feeding of birds, and 
the meeting with various animals. 
Omens were interpreted by the 
augurs and haruspices, and were 
especially looked for at sacrifices, 
e.g. by inspection of the entrails of 
the victim, and from chance utter- 
ances of the bystanders, who were 
enjoined to speak no ill-omened 
words. Words of ill-omen might 
be countered by a ready retort. 

Omeo. Agricultural and mining 
town in a dairy farming district on 
Livingstone Creek, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. The town, 84 m. N. of the 
rly, at Bairnsdale, is a tourist 
centre for the grand mountain 
scenery of the Austrahan Alps, and 
is snowbound in winter. There are 
mineral and marble deposits, and 
mining interests are active. Settle- 
ment dates from 1835. Pop., town, 
600 ; dist., 2,700. 


Onush. Yugoslav name of a 
part of the Adriatic described 
under its Italian form Alinissa. 

Ommiads, Ommayads, or Um- 
MAVADS. Dynasty of caliphs. 
Founded by Moawiya (r. 610-80), 
with the capital at Damascus, the 
dynasty lasted until 750, when it 
was replaced by that of the Abba- 
sides [q.v.). The last of the Om- 
miads, Abd-ur-Rahman I, made 
his way to Spain and founded 
another Omnii^ dynasty at Cor- 
dova, which existed until 1031, 
when it ended with Hisham III. 

Omnibus ( Lat., for all ). Public 
conveyance, carrying passengers 
for hire, over a regular route, tak- 
ing them up or setting them down, 
usually at fixed points. For fuller 
details and illus. see Bus, the form 
to which the word has been short- 
ened in common speech. The term 
was also formerly used for a large 
box in a theatre which was let out 
on subscription to a group of 
patrons {cf. A Row in an Omnibus, 
m The Tngoldsby Legends). 

In the 1920s the word came into 
use again to describe, by false 
analogy (false, because the inten- 
tion was to suggest large size 
1 ‘ather than universal appeal), a 
single volume containing several 
associated books : e.g. The For- 
syte Saga, by Galsworthy, pub- 
lished 1922, which comprised within 
a single book the 
reprint of three 
novels and two 
short stories. 

Omphacite. In 
petrology, a pale 
green variety of 
pyroxene {q.v.). 

See Eclogite. 

Omphale. In 
Greek legend, wife 
of Tmolus, a Lyd- 
ian king, whose 
kingdom she ruled 
after his death. 

When Hercules 
was condemned to 
a period of slavery 
as a punishment 
for the murder of 
Iphitus, Omphale 
bought him, and the hero and the 
queen became deeply enamoured 
of each other. 

Omsk. Town of W. Siberia, 
R.S.F.S.R., capital of a region of 
the same name. It is on the right 
bank of the Irtish at its confluence 
with the Om. A fort was estab- 
lished here in 1716 to protect 
Russian settlers from Kirghiz 
raids. After the revolution of 1917, 
Koltchak in 1918 declared himself 
dictator of Siberia at Omsk ; and 
the town was the scene of fierce 


fighting during the civil war. An 
important junction on the Trans- 
Siberian rly., it has sawmills, tan- 
neries, flour mills, factories making 
agricultural machinery. Pop. (est.) 
450,000. 

Omsk region formerly stretched 
from the Kara Sea to the Kazakh 
S.S.R., but in 1944 was reduced to 
a roughly rectangular district N. of 
the Irtish r., area 53,800 sq, m., 
pop. (est.) 1,500,000, In the N. it 
is forested, with flax-growing in 
clearings; fur trapping and lumber- 
ing are carried on. Centrally dairy 
farming is important ; in the S. sun- 
flow’erseed, wheat and other grains, 
meat and wool are produced. 

Ona. People of eastern Tierra 
del Fuego. Akin to the Pata- 
gonians of the mainland, they 
were distinguishable from the 
other Fuegian groups (Alakaluf 
and Yamana) physically and by 
their wandering way of life, afoot 
instead of in canoes. Determined 
hunting by the incoming sheep 
raisers, aided by the ravages of 
disease, brought about their ex- 
tinction in the present century. 

Onager, Local breed of wild 
ass occurring on the steppes of 
W. and central Asia. It differs 
from the Idang and the African 
wild asses in its smaller size, sandy- 
coloured hair, shorter legs, and 
narrower ears. It has a black 


stripe dowm the centre of the back, 
and occasionally it is striped on 
the shoulders and legs. 

Onagraceae. Botanical family 
consisting chiefly of herbs, most of 
them native to the temperate 
regions. They have regular flowers, 
made up of a two- or four-lobed 
calyx and two or four petals. The 
fruits are seed-capsules or berries, 
as a rule edible. Well-known 
genera are fuchsia, evening prim- 
rose {Oenothera)^ and willow-herb 
(Epilobium). 



Onager. Specimens of ttiis Asiatic breed of wild ass 
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Oncidium. Extensive genus of 
epiphytes of the family Orehida- 
ceae, natives of tropical America 
and the West Indies. With a few 
exceptions, they have pseudo- 
bulbs, from which the leaves pro- 
ceed. As a rule the flowers are 
large and showy, borne in sprays 
or clustered in spikes, but a few 
have solitary long-stalked flowers. 

Onega. River in the N. of 
European Russia. Rising in Lake 
Lacha, it flows IST-E. and then 
N.W. into the Gulf of Onega. In 
length about 245 m.. it runs paral- 
lel with Lake Onega, which lies 
about 200 m. W. The Gulf of 
Onega is an arm of the AVinte 
tSea, with a length of <S0 m. At 
the point where the river enters 
the gulf is the town of Onega. 

Onega. Lake of N.W. Russia, 
the second largest in Europe. It 
is in the Leningrad region of the 
R.S.F.S.R. and the Karelo-Finn- 
ish S.S.R., between the White 
Sea and Lake Ladoga, with which 
it communicates by means of the 
Svir. It is also connected by 
the V 3 degra with the Mariinska^m 
canal-s^vstem, and the Onega (now 
Stalin) Canal has been con- 
structed along its S. shore to 
overcome difficulties of navigation. 
Its length N.-S. is 145 m. and 
average breadth 40 m. It con- 
tains numerous islands and an 
abundance of fish. In 1910 fight- 
ing took place around Lake Onega 
between the Allies and the Bol- 
shevists (set? IMnrmansk Ex- 
pedition). Finnish forces reached 
the W. shores shortly after Fin- 
land declared war against Russia 
in 1941, but they were not in 
great strength, and Russian rly, 
traffic to Murmansk was not 
seriously hindered. 

Onehunga. Town and port of 
North Island, New Zealand. On 
Manukau Harbour, it is the W. 
outlet for Auckland, 7 m. awavn 
Woollen mills, shipping, and tlic 
export of timber and farm pro- 
duce are its chief industries. Pop 
(1951) 16,968. Pron. 0-noe-hunga. 

Oneida. Lake of New York, 
U.S.A. It lies about 12 m, N. ol 
kS^racuse, and is 24 m. long and .5 
m. broad. The Oneida river drain.s 
it to the Oswego river, a feeder of 
Lake Ontario. Sylvan Beach, on 
the E. side of the lake, is a fav- 
ourite holiday resort. The town of 
Oneida stands on Oneida Creek, 26 
m. E. of Syracuse, in Madison eo. 
Chartered as a ciW in 1901, it 
specialises in furniture. Pop. (1950) 
11,325. Pron. o-nceda. 

Oneida Community. Society 
founded in Vermont, U.S.A., as the 
Bible Communists iq.v.), by John 


Hiimphrej^ Noyes (1811-86), re- 
started at Oneida [v.s.), N.Y., in 
1847. It had a I’cligious basis, 
No_ves alleging N.T. authoriW for 
the doctrine that selflessness could 
be attained lyv holding all things in 
common. Even marriage was not 
a permanent relation in the com- 
miinikv, but Novms expressly dis- 
claimed free love doctrines. Gov- 
ernment was carried on by a 
svstem of mutual ciutrcism. In 
deference to ont.side opinion the 
Oneida theory of marriage was 
given up in 1879, the community 
was dissolved, a.nd in 1881 it 
was I’eoiganized as a cooperative 
limited compan\n 

O ’N eill , E no en e Ola d.stox e 
(1S8S-1953). American dramatist. 
Son of an actor, he was born in 
New York, 

Oct. 16, 1888, 
and cdueatcfl 
at Princeton 
and Ha r war'd. 

He spent two 
3 *ears at sea. 
and worked as 
a joni'nalist 
and av'tor be- 
f o r e wr'iting 
the one - act Eugene O’Neill, 
play. Thirst, American dramatist 

1914. Bevond the Horizon, his 
first full-length play, 1919, won the 
Pulitzer Prize. The Emperor Junes, 
1921, and Anna Christie, 1922, 
brought him international fame. 
Then came mystical and semi-sym- 
bolical pieces, e.g. All God’s Chillun 
Got Wings, 1924 ; The Great God 
Brown, 1925. A play of passion, 
Desire Under the Elms, 1924, was 
at first banned from public per- 
formance in the Tt.K. In Strange 
Interlude, 1927, and Mourning 
Becomes Elect ra, 1931 — O’Neill’.^ 
most ambitious pieces — the char- 
acters speak their ihouglit.s. Each 
was filmed, as was Anna Christie. 
O’Neill's innovations in technique 
limited his appeal ; hut in 1936 he 
receiv(Hl the Nobel jwize for litera- 
ture. He died at Bo.^lon. Mass., 
Nov. 27, 1953. 

O’Neill, SiivNE (r. 1530-67). 
Irish chieftain. Son of Con 
O’Neill, Lst earl of Tyrone (c. 1484- 
c. 1559), lie was exeluded from the 
succe.ssion bv his father in favour 
of Matth('w, his brother, possibly 
illegitimate, whom he murdei’ed in 
1558. He resisted the government 
of the earl of Sussex, but was 
recognized by Elizabeth I as heir 
to Tyrone, visiting London in 
1562. His remaining years were 
spent in fierce wars and harpyinga 
in the N., chiefly against the Soots 
settlers in Antrim and the O’Don- 
nells With a traitor's price on 


his bead, he was murdered, June 2, 
1567, by the O’Dounella, whom' 
he defeated at Balivcastle in 1565. 

Onesimus. Christian convert'. 
He was a slave who ran away from 
Philemon at Colossae and*^ made 
his way to Rome. There he met 
S. Paul, who converted him to 
Christianity and sent him back to 
his master with a letter, the Epistle 
to Philemon {q.v,). and also men- 
tioned him when writing to the 
church at Colossae. 

One-Step. American dance, 
popular also in England, where it 
was introduced about 1910, and in 
France. In the U.kS.A. it was also 
called the Castle Walk, after 
its inventor, Vernon Castle. It 
is virtually a running walk, per- 
formed to rag-time music. 

One Thousand Guineas. 
Second of the five classic English 
horse-races. It is for three-year-old 
fillies, and is run annually at New- 
market over the Rowley mile on 
the Friday of the first spring meet- 
ing. The race was founded 1814. 

Ongar. Market towm of Essex, 
England, in full Chipping Ongar. 
It stands on the Roding, 23 m. 
N.E. of London. It was scheduled 
as a new town ” after the Second 
Great War, bub the project was 
abandoned. Traces remain of a 
castle which stood here in the 
Middle Ages. Livingstone was 
trained for the ministpy at Ongar, 
which has associations with Isaac 
Tavlor. Market dav. Sat. 

On the opposite bank of the 
Roding is a suburb. High Ongar. 

Onges. Pygmoid Andamanese 
tribe living relatively undisturbed 
on Little Andaman island, Bay of 
Bengal. 

Onion [Allvum). Hardy bulb 
ons plant of the family Liliaceae 
The plants in nature are peren 



Onion. Two useful varieties: Ailsa 
Craig (left) and Rousham Park 


nial, but edible onions and Icek.-s 
are raised annually from seed. 
A. crpa, the parent species of the 
garden onion, is native to Asia. 

The onion icquires a light, loamy 
soil, richly manured. The seed 
should be sown in rows about 12 
ins. apart early in spring, covered 
only ligbtlyy and the surface of thc' 
soil beaten down hard and firmly. 
As soon as the young [>lants show 
thcrnselve.s, the tf)p-sod should be 
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dressed \^th a dusting ot soot and 
nitrate of soda, and the onions 
should be thinned out to about 
6 ins. apart, the thinnings being 
useful for salads. At the end of the 
summer the ripened onions should 
be lifted from the ground and hung 
m a shed, or spread on a dry floor. 
Care must be taken not to allow 
damp to reach them Successional 
sowings may be made at any time 
up tili Aug. in order to provide for 
fresh winter crops. 

Ot the onions grown outside the 
British Isles, the Tripoli, -Madeira, 
and Brittany varieties are the moat 
popular in Britain. They are more 
delicate in flavour and less coarse 
of texture than the better known 
Spanish onion. The usual method 
of propagating onions is by seed 
from the top grovTh of bulb.s 
which are ieft in the ground to 
ripen, and ot which 10 ib. to the 
acre should result in a crop of 35- 
40 tons. 

Onions, Oliver (b. 1873). 

British writer. Born at Bradford 
his real name being George Oliver, 
he became a journalist and black- 
and-wTite artist, contributing to 
many newspapers and magazines 
His first book, The Complcat 
Bachelor, appeared in 1900, but 
it w'as the trilogy of novels of 
London, eventually collected in 
1926 as Whom God Hath 8un- 
dered, which established his repu- 
tation as a master of atmosphere 
and a writer of impeccable prose. 
His ghost stories, collected into 
one volume in 1935, also secured a 
wide audience. Later works in- 
cluded The Italian Chest, 1939 ; 
The Story of Ragged Robin, 1945 ; 
and Poor Man's Tapestry, 1946 
(awarded the James Tait Black 
memorial prize). Onions married 
Berta Ruck, a writer of popular 
light fiction. 

Only Way, The. A romantic 
drama founded by Freeman Wills 
and Frederick Lang bridge on 
Dickens’s A Tale of Two Cities 
[q.v.). Produced Feb. 16, 1899, at 
the Lyceum Theatre, London, it 
had a run of 167 continuous per- 
formances. The play laid the 
foundation of Sir John Martin - 
Harvey’s success as a popular ro- 
mantic actor Spf' Martin-Harvey. 
Sir John. 

. Onnes, Heike Kamrelingh 
(1853-1926). Dutch phy.sicist. 
Born at Groningen, Sept. 21. 1853, 
he was appointed in 1882 professor 
of experimental physics at Leyden. 
He died Feb. 21, 1926. Onnes, who 
received the Nobel prize for physics 
in 1913, is known particularly for 
his work on thermodynamics, his 
liquefaction of helium, 1908, and 


his discovery of superconductivity 
(the virtual disappearance of 
electrical resistance in metals at 
very low temperatures b 
Onomatopoeia (Gr. nnoma, 
name; poinn, to make). Philo- 
logical term for the formation of 
words in imitation of external 
sounds, whether uttered by living 
creatures or produced 'by in" 
animate objects. Instances are 
bang, bow-wow, buzz, cuckoo 
frou-frou, mew, puff, quack, whir, 
in which the sound is an echo to 
the sense (hence the term echo- 
tsm). Older etymologists regarded 
this nuThod as one of the chief 
factors in werd- formation in the 
earliest stagers of a language, but 
!t is now generally recognized that 
'ts influence can only have been 
limited. Scp Pliilology; Phonetics. 

Onomichi. Town of Japan, in 
Honshu It i.s a shipping centre 
on the coast of the Inland Sea, 191 
m. by i-ly. from Shimonoseki, on 
the route to Kobe. The town lies 
along a narrow coa.st strip, backed 
by a high hill opposite the island of 
Mukai, which protects the har- 
bour. There are 48 Buddhist 
temple.s, of which the finest is 
Senko-ji. Mattings, both plain and 
figured, and .sake are the chiei 
articles of trade. Steamers con- 
nect the town with Tadotsu on 
Shikoku. Pop. 42,000. 

Onslow, Earl of. British title 
borne since 1801 by the family of 
Onslow This goes back to Roger, 
lord of Orideslowe, Shropshire. His 
descendant Richard Onslow (1528- 
71), was Speaker of the house of 
commons in Elizabeth’s time. A 
later Richard (1601-64) was 
knighted, served in the Long and 
Protectorate parliaments and in 
the army, and sat in the house of 
lords called by Cromwell His son, 
Sir Arthur (1621-88), became a 
baronet, and the latter’s son. Sir 
Richard (1654-1717), was chosen 
Speaker, as was his nephew. 
Arthur (1691-1768), who filled 
that position during 1728-61. Sir 
Richard was made Baron Onslow 
in 1716, and the 4th baron, an 
official of the royal household, was 
made earl of Onslow in 1801 
William, the 4th earl (1853-1911), 
was a Conservative politician 
who vvas governor-general of New 
Z(‘a!and, 1889-92. Richard, the 
5th eari, w^as parliamentary secre- 
lary to the mini-stry of health 
1921-23, under-secretary for war 
from 1924 to 1928, and pa 3 ’master- 
geiieral from 1928 to 1931. He 
died June 9, 1945, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son William Arthur 
Bam pf vide Onslow (born June 11, 
1913). The earl’s seat is Clandon 


Park, Guildford, and his eldest son 
IS called Viscount Cranley. 

Onslow Bay. Broad bay on the 
S.E. coast of North Carolina, 
U.S.A. It extends W. from Cape 
Lookout, and flowing into it are 
the New. White Oak. New'port, 
and other rivers. 

Ontake. Mountain peak in the 
Japanese Alps. The most fre- 
quented sacred mountain after 
Fujiyama, its alt. is 11,0(X) ft., and 
the summit is marked by a Shinto 
shrine dating from 1385"! In sum- 
mer crowds of pilgrims make the 
ascent, wTich, like that of Fuji, is 
divided into 10 stages. A sulphur 
crater and mountain tarns occur 
near the summit, which resembles 
that of Fuji m shape. 


^nrano. 


smallest and most 


easterly of the five Great Lakes of 
N. America. Its length is 193 m., 
width 53 m, at the broadest part, 
area 7,540 sq. m.. maximum depth 
774 ft., and average depth 412 
ft. With a surface 246 ft. above 
sea level, it occupies a shallow 
depiession in the earth’s crust. It 
IS fed by the Niagara river from 
Lake Erie, and is known at its 
N.E. outlet to the St, Lawrence as 
the Lake of a Thousand Isles. The 
chief feeders are the Genesee, 
Oswego, Black, and Trent rivers. 
An important section of the St. 
Lawrence and Great Lakes navi- 
gation, the lake is connected with 
Lakf Erie by the Welland Canal, 
with the Ottawa river by the Ri- 
deau Canal, and with the New 
York iState barge canal system by 
the Oswego Canal ; shore ice inter- 
feres with navigation in the winter. 

Called Lake St. Louis by Cham- 
plain, it was known to the French 
settlers in Canada as Lake Front- 
enac. Set Canada ; Great Lakes. 

Ontario. Prov. of Canada. 
Its area is 412,582 sq. m., of which 
49,300 are covered by water. The 

prov. consists of 
7 twm parts — the 
older, smaller, 
and more settled 
Lakes pen., 
which is some- 
thing like a 
triangle between 
L. Huron, the 
Ottawa river, 
and Lakes Erie 
and Ontario ; and the newer and 
larger part extending north to 
Hudson bay and west to Manitoba. 
The prov. capital is Toronto. 

The climate is varied over this 
region extending 1,050 m. from 
N. to S. The Great Lakes exer- 
cise a moderating influence on the 
climate m the S. Mean annual 
temp, at Toronto is 45‘8°. In the 
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N. the climate is colder and drier. 
The S. is gently rolling country, 
but N. of a line running from 
Georgian bay to the E. end of L. 
Ontario is the Laurentian plateau, 
or Precambrian shield, the surface 
of which is generally rugged with 
successions of rocky hills 100 to 
200 ft. high. The area has been 
heavily glaciated, and contains 
many lakes and swift-flowing 
rivers and much mineral wealth. 

The pop. (5,404,933 in 1956) is 
formed chiefly of people of British 
stock: people of French stock 
constitute about 10 p.c. of the pop. 
The prov. has many attractive 
parks and lakes. The leading in- 
dustries are manufacturing, agricul- 
ture, mining, and forestry, in that 
order. Ontario’s manufacturing 
output is roughly equal to that of 
the rest of the dominion. 

About 22‘3 million acres are 
farmed, of which some 9 million 
acres are devoted to field crops. 
Mixed farming with a trend to- 
ward ^ dairying is predominant, 
especially along the N. shore of 
Lakes Erie and Ontario. The 
prov. produces a greater value of 
minerals than any other part of 
Canada. Gold, nickel, and copper 
are the most important metals 
produced ; iron, silver, lead, zinc. 
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and magnesium are also mined. 
Lumbering is very important in 
N. Ontario, where the manufac- 
ture of newsprint from pulpwood 
bulks large. Fishing is also im- 
portant. The prov. is well served 
by rly., 'water, and air transport. 

Electric power from Niagara 
and numerous other waterfalls is 
available. The hydro - electric 
power commission of Ontario gen- 
erates most of the power. Appoint- 
ed an independent, self-sustaining, 
cooperative organization 40 years 
ago by the prov. govt., the com- 
mission now owns and operates 47 
hydro-electric power developments 
in dijBferent parts of the prov. 

Ontario sends 83 members to the 
^mmons, 24 to the senate, at 
Ottawa. Prov. govt., managed by 


from Quebec, but in that year a 
separate prov. called Upper Canada 
(or sometimes Canada West) was 
formed. The monopoly of political 
power by a small group called the 
family compact, and the distri- 
bution of public lands, involving 
the clergy reserves, brought about 
a rebellion in 1837. As a result, 
by the Act of Union, 1841, Upper 
Canada was united to Lower 
Canada (Quebec), and responsible 
govt, was introduced in 1849. When 
the British N. American colonies-of 
Upper and Lower Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick were 
united in the Dominion of Canada' 
by the British North America Act 
of 18G7, U|mer Canada becamf 
the prov. of Ontario. 

J. S. P. Armstrong, Agt.-Qes 
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Ontogeny. The development of 
the individual plant or animal. The 
term is applicahle, in a structural 
sense, especially to organisms 
which being initiated as single cells 
grow by cell division and differen- 
tiation into the tissue masses that 
constitute the organs of the ulti- 
mate entity. Early cell divisions 
usually occur according to a pat- 
tern characteristic of the type, and 
are often spatiaUy related to the 
position of structures in contact 
with the dividing cells or to the 
direction of an external stimulus 
impinging on them. In later stages 
of ontogeny, the products of one 
part of an organism may influence 
the manner of development of 
other parts. The course of onto- 
geny thus primarily depends on 
the hereditary endowment, and 
takes place in a coordinated man- 
ner, which may, however, be sub- 
ject to the effect of environment. 

Ontology (Gr. logos, theory ; 
ontos, of that which is). The science 
of being as being, the investiga- 
tion of its properties and relations, 
and of the ultimate principle of 
the physical and intellectual world. 
It is sometimes used as synony- 
mous with metaphysics, of which, 
however, it is in reality a part. 
The ontological proof of the exis- 
tence of God concludes, from the 
conception which we ourselves 
have of an infinitely perfect being, 
that such a being must necessarily 
exist. See Metaphysics. 

Onus (Lat., burden). Legal 
term generally used in the phrase 
onus prolandi, burden of proof. 
The rule is that he who affirms 
must prove ; and in the course of a 
case the onus of proof often shifts 
from one party to another. Thus 
in an action for libel, with a defence 
denying pubheation and pleading 
that the libel is true, first the onus 
is on the plaintiff to prove that the 
defendant published the words 
complained of, and that they are 
defamatory of him, the plaintiff. 
Then the onus shifts to the defen- 
dant ; and it is for him to prove 
that the words are true. 

Onychia (Gr., onyx, finger-nail). 
Inflammation of the bed of the nail. 
It may he due to direct infection, 
or may develop in the course of 
diseases of the skin such as eczema. 
It is difficult to cure, but penicillin 
and the sulpha group are useful. 

Onyx. General term applied to 
riband agates characterised by 
well-defined alternate rings of pure 
milk-white with bands of other 
colours. If the tint of the second- 
ary rings is flesh colour, the agate is 
known as chalcedony-onyx ; if red, 
camelian-onyx ; if green, sardonyx. 


All these are utilised for intaglios 
(incised) and cameos (relief) carv- 
ing for jewelry. 

Onyx opal is a natural stone 
built up of alternate layers of 
precious and common opal. Onyx 
marble, from Mexico, and onyx 
alabaster, from Egypt, are hand- 
some forms of stalactite marble, 
mostly calcite. They are some- 
times used for ornamental pur- 
poses. 

Oolite (Gr. don, egg). In geo- 
(1) term used for a texture 
observed in some limestones, the 
rock being made up of small 
spherical or elliptical grains of 
calcium carbonate which look 
like fish roe, from which the term 
is derived. The texture results 
from precipitation of calcium car- 
bonate around a small nucleus 
such as a sa.nd grain, in shallow 
water where the grain is rolled 
back and forth by waves or cur- 
rent. Oohtic deposits are now be- 
ing formed off the Bahamas and 
Florida ; others are found on the 
shores of the Red Sea, where at 
low tide the oolitic grains are dried 
and drifted by the wind into dunes. 

(2) Name given to the upper and 
middle divisions of the Jurassic 
system (upper and lower oolites) 
because the limestones present are 
characterised by oolitic texture. 
These rocks are valuable building 
stones. \\Tien they can be cut 
equally well in any direction they 
are termed freestones. Important 
beds have local names, Portland 
stone, Bath stone, etc. Iron ores 
of lower oolitic age showing similar 
texture are found in North ants. 
The two groups are highly fossili- 
ferous, containing dinosaur remains 
in addition to ammonites and other 
shells. See Geology ; Jurassic Sys- 
tem ; Rock. Pron, o-olite. 

Oology (Gr. don, egg). Branch 
of ornithology which deals with 
the eggs of birds. All birds’ eggs 
are alike in the general arrange- 
ment of their contents and in the 
chalky nature of the shell ; but 
differ widely in size, colour, and 
shape. The largest known egg is 
that of the extinct Aepyomis of 
Madagascar, which had a capacity 
equal to about two gallons, while 
the smallest are those of certain 
humming birds. See Bird ; Egg 
colour plate ; Embryology. Pron, 
o-ology. 

Oosphero. The larger of two 
cells which unite during the sexual 
reproduction of many plants that 
form gametes of two sizes. An 
oosphere, hke all gametes, is hap- 
loid, and differs essentially from 
the antherozoid or any other form 
of male gamete which fertilises it 


in having a relatively large bulk of 
cytoplasm. It. is usually non- 
motile, but often emits soluble ma- 
terial which attracts the male 
gamete chemotactically. 
^Oosterbeek. Village of the 
Netherlands. Lying 3 m. W. of 
Arnhem in Gelderland, it was the 
headquarters of the 1st airborne 
division in the battle for Arnhem 
iq.v.). On Sept. 17, 1946, there 
was unveiled a memorial erected 
by the Butch people to British 
troops who fell in the battle. Near 
Oosterbeek is the cemeterj^ in 
which most of them are buried. 

Oosterhont. Town of the 
Netherlands, in the prov. of N. 
Brabant. It lies 5 m. N.E. of Breda, 
with which it has tramway con- 
nexion. Situated in flat agri- 
cultural country, it has a consider- 
able trade in local produce. Indus- 
tries are the manufacture of tiles 
and pottery, sugar-refining, and 
tanning. Pop. 15,107. 

Ootacamund. Hill station of 
Madras state, India, headquarters 
of Nilgiris dist. It is about 75 m. 

E. by N. of Calicut, and is the > 
finest hill station in India, being 
over 7,000 ft. in alt., and having 
a temperate climate, with night 
frosts in Dec. and Jan. Around 
the station, where eucalyptus and 
wattle grow in profusion, arc the 
open, rolling downs of the Nilgiri 
Hills. Under British rule the 
Madras government sat here dur- 
ing the hot season ; the govern- 
ment offices on Stonehouse Hill 
date from 1821, and Government 
House from 1876. Ootacamund 
was much used as a leave centre 
by British troops after service in 
Burma during the Second Great 
War. At Wellington, 7 miles to the 
south, was a British military con- 
valescent centre. Pop. (1951) 
41,370. 

Ooze. Name given to deposits 
of mud on the ocean bed at great 
depths, composed mainly of the ex- 
ternal skeletons of minute proto- 
zoa. The animals belong largely 
to the foraminifera. As glohi- 
gerina is one of the commonest 
forms, glohigerina ooze occurs 
frequently. These minute animals 
swarm near the surface as plank- 
ton, and as they die their skeletons 
sink. Glohigerina ooze lies at 
depths above 2,000 fathoms, for 
calcareous skeletons will sink only 
so far before they dissolve. Below 
that depth siliceous skeletons of 
radiolaria only will persist, some 
down to 5,000 fathoms. See Fora- 
minifera; Plankton. 

Opal. In mineralogy, an amor- 
phous (colloidal) variety of hy- 
drated silica. It contains a variable 
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quantity of water, up to 10 p.c., 
and varies in colour from dark to 
pale yellow, red, blue, or green, the 
lighter colours being more com- 
mon. 

The mineral is most probably a 
dried-up gel and occurs in many 
ways : a^s deposits from siliceous 
waters at low temperatures m veins 
and thermal springs, from the 
weathering of different types of 
rock, or from the skeletons of 
minute marine organisms, e.g. 
radiolaria and diatoms. 

The precious opal has been from 
time immemorial one of the best- 
knovm gems. It is a semi-trans- 
parent, semi-translucent stone, 
bluish or yellowish white as a rule, 
and showing a wonderful play of 
all colours of the rainbow as the 
light strikes it at various angles. 
This play of colour is due to the 
different water content of adjacent 
thin layers in the stone. 

The chief producers of precious 
opal are New South Wales, S. Aus- 
tralia, Queensland, and Mexico, 
Opalescence is best brought out by 
giving the gem a rounded polished 
surface, and the loss of colour is due 
to the surface wearing, the stone 
being comparatively soft. The lire 
opal, a beautiful red stone, with 
yellow, or yellow and gi'ecn re- 
flections, is found in Mexico ; as 
is the girasol, a bluish white opal, 
with red reflections. Hyalite {q.v.) 
is a glassy variety of the mineral 
without opalescence, and hydro- 
phane is another variety of porous 
texture which becomes transpar- 
ent on immersion in water. Meni- 
lite is a variety found in concre- 
tionary form, and is opaque grey. 
The common opal, which is not 
opalescent, occurs in a variety of 
colours from white to hrown. 

epata. American Indian tribal 
division of Piman stock, in Sonora, 
Mexico. Embracing the Eudeva, 
Jova, and Teguima sub-tribes, they 
were more submissive than the 
Pima, and are thoroughly inter- 
mixed with other stocks. She 
Sonoran. 

OpaVa. Czech name tor a town 
of Czecho-Slovakia, in German 
Troppau {q.v.). 

Open Air Theatre. Enclosure 
in Regent’s Park, London. The 
theatre, established by Sydney 
Carroll [q.v.), was opened June o, 
1933, with a performance of Twelfth 
Night. It forms a pleasing natural 
setting for out-of-doors drama, 
especially Shakespeare. Perform- 
ances are given throughout the 
summer months (unclej- cover in 
bad weather), and are enhanced 
at night by flood-lighting. The 
theatre was closed diirma the 


Second Great War, and re-opened 
in 1945. Sec As You Like It illus. 

Open City. In wartime, a city 
declared bj'' the government of 
a belligerent country to contain no 
military installations, and there- 
fore to be immune from bombard- 
mf^nt. Paris was declared an open 
city in 191-0, and Damascus in 
1941. The Italians declared Rome 
an open city in 1943, but as it re- 
mained the seat of the government 
and an important rly, centre, it 
was bombed by American aircraft. 

Open Hearth Furnace. Re- 
generative, metallurgical furnace 
used chiefly for the melting and 
refining of steel. In steel-making, 
the furnace charge, which consists 
of pig iron, steel sera]), and tlu.ves, 
is melted on a shallow or ‘‘ open ” 
hearth to produce a liquid bath of 
large surface area, which facilitates 
refining. The furnace is apjirox. 
rectangular in section. The liearth 
is built of steel plate lined (1) in the 
acid process with silica bricks, on to 
which fine silica sand is fritted 
to give the working surface ,* (2) in 
the basic process usually with mag- 
nesite bricks, a dolomite-tar mix- 
ture forming the working surface. 



Open Hearth Furnace. Diagram 
showing the main construction 
features. The liquid bath contains 
A, molten slag, and B, molten 
metal. C is the tap hole 

The walls and roof of the furnace 
arc usually of silica brick, and in 
basic furnaces a neutral course of 
chrome magnesite sc])aratcs the 
acid wadis from the basic hearth. 
The front wadi of the furnace con- 
tains the w'orkiiig doors, tln-ough 
whicli the charge is introducaal and 
additions made to the licpiid bath. 
The back wall is plain, excc])t for 
the taj) hole through whicli tlie 
bath is poured at the end of the 
steelmaking process ; in the smaller 
fixed furnaces the taj) hole runs 
from the low'cst point in th(‘ 
hearth, through the back waill to 
a launder, and is kejit stojiped U]) 
during the processing. Tlie capa- 
city of an avezaigo sized furnace is 
50 to 70 tons ; furnaces of capacity 
up to 100 tons arc usually fixed. 
Larger furnaces are of the tilting 
type, w’ith the tap hole above the 
bath level except when tilted. 

The end walls contain the port 
blocks, through which the gas (or 
oil) and air necessary to generate 
heat are introduced. The blocks 
at each end are identical, one serv- 


ing for the separate introduction 
of gas and air, while the burned 
gases pass out of the furnace 
through the other ; every 20 or 
30 min. the direction of the gas- 
air travel through the furnace is 
reversed. In order to attain the 
temp, to melt and refine the charo-e, 
regeneration is necessary to pre- 
heat the gas and air. Below, and 
slightly to the sides of the furnace, 
are two pair-s of regenerator cham- 
bers, one pair connected separately 
to each port block. The hot, 
burned gases leaving the furnace 
are led from the exit port block 
through slag ]mckets, where slag 
and dust particles are deposited, 
to one ])air of regenerators. Most 
of the sensible heat of these gases 
is here absorbed by the refractory 
cdiecker briekw^ork ; when the 
direction of the gas-air travel is 
reversed, this heat is transferred 
to the gas and air. The gas and 
air pass Ircnn their independent 
regenei-ators to the entry port 
block. The air is introduced into 
tlie fni'nacc above the lighter gas 
to effect good mixing, wdiile both 
gas and air ports arc inclined 
downwards to direct the flame on 
to the charge in the hearth. 

Openshaw. District to the 
S.E. of Manchester, England. A 
busy manufacturing area, it makes 
rly. rolling stock, has iron found- 
ries, dyeing and chemical woiks, 
cotton factories, and engineering 
establishments, and is traversed by 
the Manchestor-Stockport Canal. 
Pop. 23,210. See Manchester. 

Open Space. A space upon 
wdiich llie erection of buildings is 
prohibited or restricted by law. 
Open spaces arc: (1) royal parks 
and Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew; 

(2) village greens, w^hich may be 
used by the inhabitants of the 
loc.ality for recreation or games ; 

(3) open spaces as defined by Act 

of 1906 ; (4) public walks, pleasure 
grounds, or recreation grounds laid 
out by local authorities under e.g. 
Public Health Acts ; (5) places 

held by the National Trust ; (6) 
commons ; (7) land to which the 
])ublic may go for air and exercise 
under the Access to Mountains 
Act, 1939, T’he minister of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries may apply 
this Act to land which is mountain, 
moor, heath, down, or cliff. Any 
person may have access between 
one hour before sunrise and one 
hour after sunset. It is forbidden 
to light a fire; draw a vehicle; 
tak(' a dog not under control ; dis- 
turb animals, eggs, or nests ; hunt 
or fish; commit wilful damage; 
leave gates open ; depo. it rubbish ; 
or hold political meetings. 
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OPERA THROUGH FOUR CENTURIES 

Dyneley Hussey, author of Great Composers of Opera 


This survey of the origin and development of a great musical 
art-form is supplemented by articles on all the famous composers 
of opera from Monteverde to Britten. See also Music ; Orchestra ; 

Singing, etc 


An opera may be defined as a 
drama of which the text is wholly 
(or mainly) set to music and sung 
to the accompaniment of an or- 
chestra with appropriate action, 
scenery, and costumes. 


Although its origins may 


be 


traced back through the tragedies 
and comedies of Athens to the 
primitive religious ritual of pre- 
history, opera, as we understand it, 
is a musical form of comparatively 
recent creation — a product of the 
Renaissance in Italy. Even as the 
Italian painters and sculptors were 
influenced by the newly discovered 
or hitherto neglected examples of 
Greek and Roman art, so the 
poets and musicians at the end of 
the 16th century w'ere stimulated 
by the Revival of Learning to at- 
tempt the creation of a contem- 
porary equivalent of Greek tragedy. 
Fortunately their knowledge was 
insufficient, and no more than the 
artists did they achieve a mere 
reproduction of the antique. They 
created a new form of dramatic 
entertainment, to which they gave 
the title of dramma per mudea or 
(later) opera in 7nusica, the em- 
phasis being on the drama. 

These experiments coincided — 
else they could hardly have suc- 
ceeded — with a new development 
in the structure of the art of music 
itself. Polyphony, which had been 
brought to its finest flowering in 
the sacred music and madrigals of 
Lassus, Palestrina, Byrd, and 
Victoria, was giving ground to a 
homophonic style in which a solo 
melody was supported by a har- 
monic accompaniment. L)ramatic 
action could hardly be carried on 
solely by means of the inter- 
woven counterpoint of several 
voices, though it may be remarked 
that Vecchi’s delightful madri- 
gahan comedy L’Amfiparnaso 
(1594) provides a successful ex- 
ception to the rule. Orazio Vecchi 
was one of a number of Italian 
musicians who at the turn of the 
17th century w^ere concerning 
themselves with the creation of a 
musical drama. 

The first opera proper was 
Jacopo Peri’s Dafne with a text 
by Rinuccini, produced in Florence 
in 1597. The real prototype of the 
lyric drama was, however, Peri’s 
Euridice, the first of a long line of 
operas on the theme of Orpheus 
and Eurv^dice, which was performed 


at the marriage festivities of 
Henry V of France and IMaria de’ 
Medici, 1600. The experiments of 
the French poets and musicians of 
the Pleiade,” who sought to 
adapt to the setting of French 
poetry what they imagined to be 
the principles of Greek music, had 
a considerable influence upon the 
new’ declamatory style developed 
by the Florentine composers, and 
especially by Claudio Monteverde, 
a Cremonese in the service of the 
duke of Mantua, who in 1607 pro- 
duced the first masterpiece of 
opera, Orteo. In Orfeo and its suc- 
cessors Monteverde solved the 
fundamental problems of present- 
ing a dramatic story in music, and 
established a balance between 
action carried on by means of 
recitative and the summing-up of 
the dramatic situation in extended 
lyrical movements. 

The new form of entertainment 
soon established itself in Italy and, 
in the generation after Monteverde, 
developed that sharp division of 
the music into recitative and ela- 
borate aria, w’hich was to be char- 
acteristic of Italian opera cIovti to 
the time of Rossini. Although in 
the early 18th century opera 
tended to become little more than 
a concert in costume with charac- 
ters, usually taken from classical 
history, gi\dng expression to high- 
flown sentiments in conventionally 
tragic situations, the style of reci- 
tative {recitativo secco in which the 
voice is accompanied by a key- 
board instrument with a violon- 
cello to sustain the bass of the 
harmony) therein developed is un- 
surpassed as a vehicle for the 
carrying on of a swift dialogue in 
music, as may be heard in the 
Italian operas of Mozart (1756-91). 

Commedia deiP Arte 

In the meantime comic opera 
was also being developed alongside 
tragedy on the basis of the 
Commedia delV Arte, whose farcical 
characters survive in a degraded 
form in the pantomime harlequin- 
ade and Punch-and- Judy show, and 
in a romanticised form in the baUet 
Carnaval, and in Leoncavallo’s 
I Pagliacci. The chief contribution 
made to opera by the early 
comedies was the vocal ensemble. 
In the tragedies it was rare for the 
singers to be heard together even 
in a duet, while the chorus was 
mainly confined to the task of 


pointing the moral in sententious 
couplets at the end of the drama, 
a function which it still fulfilled in 
the opera serin of the ISth century 
and, in a more fiexible form, in 
Beethoven's Fidelio (1805). But 
in comedy the action could not 
very well be carried on without 
some kind of concerted ensemble, 
especially as the plot always 
hinged upon some misunderstand- 
ing between the characters. In 
opera buffa, therefore, the acts 
ended with concerted movements 
for all the characters — the finale, 
which was developed to such per- 
fection by Mozart in his comedies, 
and which was transferred to tragic 
opera by the Italian composers of 
the 19th centuiy. 

France and England 

The history of opera down to the 
18th century is largely the history 
of Italian opera. But both France 
and England produced during the 
17th their own characteristic styles 
of opera. In France the emphasis 
was upon the juvSt setting of the 
text, which makes the operas of 
Lully (1632-87) sound rather stiff 
and dull to ears not attuned to the 
precise inflexions of the French 
language, while Louis XlV’s 
passion for dancing secured to the 
ballet an important place in French 
opera, which survived into the 19th 
century when both Wagner and 
Verdi had to provide full-length 
ballets for their operas, Tann- 
hauser (1845) and Otello, when 
they were produced at the Opera. 

In England the suppression of 
the theatre under the Common- 
wealth oddly enough fostered the 
development of opera, since what 
might not be said was permitted 
to be sung. Nothing of lasting 
importance was, however, created 
until at the end of the century 
Henry Purcell produced his little 
masterpiece, Dido and Aeneas 
(1680), the only one of his works 
that fulfils his own definition of 
opera as a story sung \vith proper 
action.” The Fairy Queen, King 
Arthur, and the other " operas ” 
of Purcell are spoken dramas with 
incidental music and elaborate 
masques at the end of each act. 

In Germany still another char- 
acteristic form of opera was devel- 
oped during the ISth century, the 
Singspiel, in which the action is 
carried on in spoken dialogue with 
songs and ensembles interspersed 
at appropriate moments. The 
earliest example familiar to us is 
The Beggar’s Opera (1728). The 
comic operas of Arthur Sullivan 
(1842-1900) belong to the same 
category. The form was used by 
Mozart in his two German operas 
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Die Entfuhrimg aus dem Serail (11 
Seraglio, 1782) and Die Zauber- 
fldte (1791), and was developed in 
France as opera comique. 

Even more important contri- 
butions made by Germany were 
the successive reforms of Gluck in 
the 18th century and of Wagner 
in the 19th. The Age of Reason 
could not tolerate the conventions 
of opera as understood by com- 
posers like Scarlatti and Handel 
and the great theatre-poet Metas- 
tasio. The stimulus to reform 
came especially from Paris, the 
initiative being taken by J. J. 
Rousseau, among others. The new 
theory of opera was proclaimed in 
the famous preface to Gluck’s 
French version of Alceste (1776). 
In effect, Gluck’s practice was a 
reversion to the principles of 
Monteverde, which Gluck applied 
to the musical idiom of his own 
day. Similarly, if we cut away the 
vast quantity of philosophical 
verbiage in which he enveloped it, 
Wagner’s operatic theory is funda- 
mentally a revolt against the 
domination of opera by virtuoso 
singers and a return to the same 
principle of equilibrium between 
music and drama, though in 
practice his symphonic develop- 
ment of his musical material 
tended to concentrate the greater 
part of the interest in the orchestra, 

Verdi and other Italians 

While Wagner (1813-83) was 
constructing his vast dramas based 
upon old German legends in a 
musical style derived from the 
romantic operas of Weber and the 
symphonies of Beethoven and 
Schubert, his contemporary in 
Italy, Giuseppe Verdi (1813-1901), 
was slowly forging a style of his 
own. In this the voice was used 
as the chief vehicle of dramatic 
effect and emotional expression, 
as it had been used by Rossini 
(1792-1868), Donizetti (1797- 
1 848 ), and Bellini ( 1 801-35 ) . But 
the orchestra was also gradually 
given a more highly developed 
musical role, until in the master- 
pieces of his old age, Otello and 
Falstafif, Verdi’s music achieves 
a subtlety of colouring and ex- 
pression unsurpassed in the history 
of opera. 

At the end of the 19th century 
the development of orchestral 
technique and the reaction against 
romanticism produced the realis- 
tic or “ verist ” style of opera, 
represented in Italy W Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria Rusticana (1890), Leon- 
cavallo’s Pagliacci (1892), and 
Puccini’s Tosca (1900), and in 
France by such works as Char- 
pentier’s Louise (1900). In Ger- 


many Richard Straus.s carried the 
W^agnei'ian procedure to its logical 
conclusion in what are, in effect, 
one-act dramatic tone-poems 
(Salome, Elektra), before allow- 
ing his music to expand into a full- 
length operatic comedyg DerRosen- 
kavalier (1911). 

Nationalism m Opera 

The 19th century also saw the 
growth of nationalism in music, 
which resulted in the production 
of distinctive styles of opera upon 
local themes. In one sense, 
German opera from Weber to 
Humperdinck (including Wagner) 
is nationalist in inspiration. But 
the term is more obviously appli- 
cable to the works of the Russian 
composers Glinka (1803-57), Boro- 
din (1834-87) Moussorgsky (1839- 
81) and Rimsky-Korsakov (1878- 
1908), and to the Czechs, Smetana 
(1824-84) and Dvorak (1841-1904), 
whose music is based upon Slavonic 
traditional melodies, and whose 
operas are based upon folk-stories 
or historical and patriotic legends. 
In the more sophisticated air of 
France, Bizet (1838-75) created a 
distinctively French type of opera, 
which differs from the cosmo- 
politan “ grand ” operas of Meyer- 
beer (1791-1864), Hal6vy (1799- 
1862), and Gounod (18i8-93). 

In England the revival stimu- 
lated by the music of Parry and 
Stanford during the last 20 years of 
the 19th century resulted in the 
production of numerous operas, 
among which those of Stanford 
(1852-1924) and Ethel Smyth 
(1858-1944) deserve mention, 
though thev have so far failed to 
take a permanent place in the 
repertory. Later, characteristic- 
ally English operas were created by 
Vaughan Williams, whose musical 
style is based upon folk-music and 
the polyphony of the Tudor period. 
In the 1940s a great success was 
scored both in England and 
abroad by the operas of Benjamin 
Britten, whose clever manipulation 
of an eclectic stylo is undeniably 
effective in the theatre. 

The history of opera is largely 
the story of a ceaseless interplay 
between the interests of the singers 
and the musical and dramatic pro- 
prieties. In Italy, where music 
means first and foremost singing, 
the voice has tended to dominate 
opera, while German composers, 
with their tradition of symphonic 
music and their usually more 
serious attitude towards the arts, 
have tended to concentrate upon 
the orchestra and upon a careful 
presentation of the drama in 
music, sometimes to the detriment 
of its value as entertainment. In 


France, too, the respect for liter- 
ature has led composers to con- 
centrate upon the just settinc^ of 
their texts to a degree that makes 
their operas peculiarly difficult to 
perform in any other language 
than French. A perfect equilibrium 
m this conflict between the several 
elements that go to the making of 
opera has rarely been achieved 
those who have come nearest to 
success being Monteverdi, Mozart 
in his Italian comedies, and Verdi 
in the operas of his mature years. 
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Op^ra, Theatre de l’. 
Academie Nationaio de Musique. 

Op^ra Boulfe. French comic 
opera, to be distinguished from 
the Italian opera buff a, in which 
the dialogue is sung as recitative. 
Opera bouffe is lighter in texture 
than op4ra comique; it flourished in 
France during the 19th century, iU 
chief exponent being Offenbach. 



Op6ra Comique. Main entrance clt 
this Paris theatre, one of the national 
theatres of France 


Op6ra Comique. In the classi- 
fication of opera, one in which the 
dialogue parts are spoken, hot 
sung. The plot is generally brought 
to a happy conclusion, but this is 
not essential, an example of the 
contrary being Bizet’s Carmen. 
The opira comique should not bA 
confused with the English comie 
opera, which corresponds to opkra 
bouffe (v.s.). 
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The Opera Comiqiie is one of the 
national theatres of France, now 
situated in the Place Boieldieu. 
Pans. Founded in 1714, it had a 
struggle for existence against the 
rivalry of the Opera des Italiens 
and the Comedie Frangaise, and 
was suppressed from 1718-21 and 
1745-52. In 1801 it merged wuth 
the former, and occupied several 
buildings until the present one was 
opened, 1898. 

A London theatre called the 
Opera Comique was opened in the 
Strand Oct. 29, 1870, for the per- 
formance of French plays. As 
the early home of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas, it disapjjeared 
when Aldwwmh {q.v.) was con- 
structed in 1901-05. 

Opera Glasses. Type of bino- 
cular telescope of small magnifica- 
tion, designed for use in theatres. 
See Field-glasses. 

Operation. Military term sig- 
nifying the conduct of a major 
action against an enemy, as dis- 
tinct from a raid or reconnaissance. 
In the 20tii century operations 
have usually received code names, 
some of the most important of the 
Second Great War being : Oper- 
ation Dynamo, the British evacu- 
ation from Dunkirk ; Operation 
Overlord, the Allied invasion of 
Normandy ; Operation Torch, the 
Allied landings in N. Africa ; 
Operation Strangle, the R.A.F. 
oheusive to cut the enemy supply 
system in Itedy ; and Operation 
Thursday, the dropping of troops 
behind the Japanese lines in Bur- 
ma in 1944. 

Ophelia (Gr., help). Character 
in Shakespeare’s tragedy Hamlet. 
Beloved by Hamlet and com- 
manded bv her father, Polonius, to 
repel his advances, she goes mad 
after her father has been killed 
by Hamlet, and eventually drowns 
herself. See Hamlet. 

Ophicleide (Gr. ophls, serpent ; 
kleis, key). Brass wind instrument. 
It was the successor of the serpent, 
the bass member of 
the cornetti group. 

All these instru- 
ments had a cup- 
shaped mouthpiece 
and had lateral 
finger holes at 
distances to fit the 
stretch of the hand. 

Intonation was 
therefore liable to 
be imperfect, A 
new model, the 
ophicleide, was in- 
troduced, with kevs 
to correct the im- 
perfections. The 
ophicleide has been 
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succeeded in the orchestra and 
military band by the bass tuba or 
bombardon, but it served a useful 
purpose in the earlier part of the 
19th century. It was used by 
Spontini in his opera Olympia, 
1819, and Mendelssohn wrote for 
it in his Midsummer Night’s 
Dream music, and in Elijah. 

Ophidia (Gr. ophis^ serpent). 
Scientific name for the sub-order of 
reptiles known as the snakes. They 
are grouped with the lizards in the 
order Squamata. 

Ophioglossaceae. A small 
family ot Ptcridophyta. It has 
the leaves rolled lengthwise before 
expansion, and the spores con- 
tained in large two-valved capsules 
without an elastic ring. It includes 
the genera Ophioglossum (adder's 
tongue fern), Botrychium (moon- 
wort fern), and Helminthostachys. 

Ophir. Land famed in O.T. 
times for its gold, wiiich w'as 
brought to Palestine by the ships of 
Solomon and Hiram, king of Tyre. 
Its locality has been the subject 
of much speculation, but S.E. 
Arabia is the most likely region. 

Ophites OR NAASENi"(Gr. ophis, 
and Heb, nahash, serpent). Sect of 
serpent worshippers. They arose in 
Egypt in the 2nd century, existed 
until the 6th century, regarded the 
serpent that tempted Eve as the 
embodiment of wisdom, were anti- 
pathetic to Jews, and called 
themselves Gnostics, claiming that 
they alone understood the deep 
things of religion. The doctrines 
adopted by the various bodies of 
Ophites included elements of 
Egyptian and Assyrian symboUsm, 
Indian mythology, Greek philo- 
sophy, and corrupt ideas of Chris- 
tian history and doctrine. See 
Gnosticism. 

Ophiuchus (Gr. ophioackas, 
holding a serpent). In astronomy, 
equatorial constellation south of 
Hercules. It represented in ancient 
astronomy the serpent holder who 
is trampling on the scorpion and 
strangling the serpent. 

Ophiuroidea (Gr. ophis, ser- 
pent ; our a, tail). Class of brittle or 
sand stars. They are star-shaped 
echinoderms, having five arms, 
used for locomotion, extending 
from a flat central round disk 
wFich contains the mouth. Ophi- 
uroidea have a small free-swim- 
ming larval stage, called a plu- 
teus ; fossil remains are found in 
the Silurian and later periods of 
geological time. 

Ophrys. Genus of British, 
European, Asiatic, and African 
herbs of the family Orchidaceae. 
The genus includes such well- 
known species as the bee orchis, 


fly orchis, and spider orchis. 
Their spurless flowers vary from 
pink to yellow and browui. 

Ophthalmia. Inflammation of 
the conjunctiva or mucous mem- 
brane which covers the front of the 
eyeball, and is reflected on to the 
inner surface of the eyelids. See 
Conjuncti\itis ; Eye. 

Ophthalmoscope. Instrument 
for examining the hack of the eye. 
Helmholtz’s original instrument 
reflected light into the eye from a 
small concave mirror wdth a hole 
in the centre. Current designs have 
their own source of light. In both 
kinds there is a device for inter- 
posing different lenses to bring the 
patient’s retina into sharp focus. 
The precise lens needed provides a 
check on the patieiit^s require- 
ments for spectacles ; the appear- 
ance of the back of the eye is of 
use in diagnosing some diseases. 

Opie, John (1761-1807). Brit- 
ish painter. A native of St. Agnes, 
near Truro, he obtained the pat- 
ronage of Dr. 

Wolcot, known 
as Peter Pin- 
dar, accom- 
panied him to 
London in 
1780, and at 
once achieved 
celebrity as the 
‘‘Cornish Won- 
der.” He be- 
came A.R.A. 
in 1787, R.A. in 1788, and pro- 
fessor of painting in 1805 ; and 
died in London, April 9, 1807. 
Most immediately successful were 
his historical paintings, in wFich, 
though his technique was always 
deficient, he showed extraordinary 
freshness and vigour, but it is 
probable that his reputation will 
eventually rest on his simple 
scenes of Cornish life. 

Opium (Gr. opos, juice). Juice 
obtained by cutting into the un- 
ripe capsules of the opium poppy 
{Papaver 8ommferu7n). This is 
solidified by evaporation, and 
comes into the market in the form 
of dark brown or black irregular 
masses. Crude opium contains a 
number of alkaloids, of which mor- 
phine, which may be present to 
the extent of 12 p.c., is the most 
Liiiportant. Others are codeine, 
thebaine, and narcotine. In addi- 
tion, opium contains neutral sub- 
stances, organic acids, water, muci- 
lage, resin, albumen, glucose, oils, 
and mineral salts. Ail the im- 
portant alkaloids of opium have a 
narcotic action. Morphine from 
opium is generally used in 
British medicine as the hydro- 
chloride. Opium and its deriva- 
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tives are classified legally as 
dangerous drugs. 

Opium acts as an anodyne and 
narcotic entirely by virtue of the 
morphine it contains It niav be 
sprinkled over hot fomentations 
applied for the relief of pain, and 
opium liniment is similarly used. 
It acts cither by local attack or by 
its influence when absorbed by 
the central nervous system. The 
principal uses of ointment of gall 
and opium are to relieve the pain 
of haoinorrhoids and oi anal fis- 
sure. Morphine is the most valu- 
able drug for the relief of jiain. 

Morphine is also of great value 
for imsomnia resulting from acute 
pain, but should not be given 
for chronic sleeplessness. Mor- 
phine also stops the iieristaltic 
movements of the stomach and 
intestines. Hence it is of service 
in all inflammatory conditions of 
the abdomen, and it is by virtue 
of this property that opium tends 
to arrest diarrhoea. Opium may 
also be given with good effect in 
some cases of heart disease asso- 
ciated with pain. 

OnuM PoisoNiNu. Four grains 
of opium and two drachms of the 
tincture of opium have proved 
fatal, but recovery has occurred 
after much larger dose.s. The 
■symptoms usually start within an 
hour. At first there is a mild 
degree of excitement, with flushing 
of the face and quickening of the 
pulse ; soon this is followed by 
lieadache, giddiness, and .somno- 
lence, which gradually pa.sses into 
stupor. In the early stages the 
patient can be roused, but later 
the coma is profound. The breath- 
ing is slow and stertorous, the lips 
livid, the skin cold and clammy, 
the pulse slow ; the breathing 
becomes slower and slower, con- 
vulsions may occur towards the 
end, and ultimately the patient 
dies from asphyxia. 

Treatment consists of washing 
out the stomach with a solution 
of potassium permanganate, about 
10 grain.s to the pint. Coma is to 
be prevented, if possible. Once 
coma has supervened, artificial 
respiration is used. 

Eflects oJ Opium Habit 

The. opium habit is often ac- 
quired through the taking of 
opium to relieve pain. Hypo- 
dermic administration is the moat 
frequent form. As the pleasurable 
excitement and feeling of well- 
being produced by the drug wear 
off depression follows, and the 
victim takes more opium to relieve 
this. When the habit has been 
definitely acquired the compic.vion 
of the sufferer becomes sallow, he 


suffers from sleeplessness, some- 
times nausea and vomiting, and 
emaciation gradually supervenes. 
He is irritable, and moral changes 
apjiear. Eventually there may be 
signs of peripheral neuriti.s and 
death may follow from exhaustion. 

The effects of opium-, smoking, 
due to morphine in a minor degree 
only, differ ii'om those of opium- 
eating, which is practised in Asia 
Minor. Persia, and India. 

The OmiM Trade. The opium 
poppy, which is indigcuou.s to 
\V. Asia and S.E. Eurnjie. yielded 
food and oil long before the lint 
century E.c., when so|iori(ie ex- 
tracts were made by the Gret'ks. 
and the [lotent sap from the 
ca))sulea came into medicinal use 
before the Christian era. The 
.spread of Islam carried the know- 
ledge of the plant and its projier- 
ties across Asia, and it wa.s culti- 
vated in China by the 8th century 
.A.D. The Mogul emperors mono- 
polised the Indian opium inanu- 
i'acture. and fo.steretl an export 
trade. Asia Minor is still an 
important source of opium for 
medicinal uses. Good qualities 
have been produced in Egypt and 
in several Balkan states, and from 
eaiiy Islamic times Persia has 
been an active source of supply. 

Tobacco reached China from 
Hpanfsh Ainerii'a by 16d0, and at 
first opium was mixed with pipe 
tobacco. tV'ithin a century the 
■smoking of unmixed opium became 
so rife that in 17i9 it wa.s (iro- 
hibited by Chiiic.se imjieriul edict. 
After the ancient Indian mono- 
poly jia.ssed to the East India 
company in 1757 the cultivation 
and trade grew apace, Successive 
Chinese edicts were persistently 
ignored, until in 1889 the seizure 
of British opium stocks at Canton 
led to the so-called Opium War, 
1840-42. which ended in (he 
cession of Hong Kong to the IkK. 
Importation grew until in 1888 
it reached 95,000 piculs of 133 lb. 
Local cultivation then spread 
swiftly over China and Manchuria. 

In 1891 the British imrliamcnt 
adopted a resolution condemning 
the Indian cultivation and traffic. 
The poppy was being grown in 
Bengal, Agra, and Oudh, thi.s 
“ Bengal opium ” being manu- 
iactured in government factories 
at Patna and Ghazipur. “ Mahva 
opium ” was produced in several 
princely state.s in Kajputana and 
central India. But high duties 
tended to di.scouruge the traffic. 
In 1893-95 a royal commission 
sat, and recommended stricter 
supervision of the traffic. By 
1906, when China was producing 


376,000 piculs, her government 
proinulgated an edict requirmo- 
the cultivation and use to cease 
throughout the eiupire within ten 
years. Great Britam undertook 
to reduce the export to China by 
annual tenths so long as local 
cultivation diminished pari passu. 
In 1908 the Hmig Kong opium 
dens were closed. 

International Control 

International cooperation in the 
control and regulation of the 
opium trade began with the 
Slianghai conference, 1909, which 
cleared the way for the first inter- 
national opium convention made 
at The Hague, 1912. and embody- 
ing general princi])le,s of inter- 
national control. After the First 
G reat War the League of Nations 
was given luulcr its covenant the 
definite task of supervising and 
executing existing or future con- 
ventions and agreemeuta regu- 
lating traffic in dangerous drugs. 

The Geneva convention, 1925, 
set u[i stringent national and 
international control of the trade 
in narcotics, except opium for 
smoking, based on import and 
ex[)ort licences, and an inter- 
national accounting system, work- 
ing through a permanent central 
ojiiuin board of eight independent 
exports, with certain powers of 
orerriding national sovereignty. 
The limitation convention, 1931, 
limited manufacture of drugs 
dii’cctly, tlic quantity being deter- 
mined by an international drug 
supem isory body. The conven- 
tion for suppression of illicit 
ti’affie, 1936, jirovided severe 
pimalties for traffickers — an inno- 
vation in international criminal 
law. Two agreements, made at 
Geneva, 1925, and Bangkok, 1931. 
concerned ineasure.s designed to 
reduce and eventually suppress 
opium smoking in the Far East, 

By' 1939 some 60 countries were 
parties to one or more inter- 
national convention-s for deciding 
the total world medicinal need of 
drugs, and the legitimate quanti- 
ties to be manufactured in licensed 
factories. -A clear line had been 
drawn between authorised and 
illegal traffic. All channels of 
(li.stribution had been brought 
under supervision. The League 
had reduced the illicit trade to 
a tenth or loss of what it was 
just after the First Great War. 

The Tnited Nations continued 
the work of the League through 
(i) its ])cnnanent central opium 
board, (U) a supervisory body 
which cxamine.s and publishes the 
final cstiuiatcs of drug require- 
ments furnished to it by member 
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governments, and (iii) the com- 
mission of narcotn- drugs, a policy- 
making body <d’ representatives of 

15 govts. 

Opium War. See under Opium 

Opland OR Oppland. Inland 
fylke or co. of hlorway* In the 
it rises in Galdhoppigen to 8,399 ft., 
the highest point in Norvray ; 
Snohetta, another peak, is /,615 
ft. ; in the S. the land is lon^ near 
Lalm Mjosen and Randsfiord. A 
depression connects the Ronisdal 
to the N.W- with the long valley of 
Gudbransdal in the S.E. Here is 
the main road to the Atlantic 
coast, with a rly. for two-thirds of 
the way from Lillehammer, trie 
chief town, at the head of Lake 
Mjoseii. Area, 9, 60S sq. m. Pop 
(1950) 160,421. 

Oporto (Port. Porto, port). City 
of Portugal, capital of a dist. of the 
'^ame name It stands on the X 

b a n Iv of the 
Doiiro, 3^ m. 

from the Atlantic 
and 209 m. by 
rly. N, of Lisbon, 
[t is built in a 
succession of 

tiers on a hill 

slope, and lines 
the river for 

about 2 m. A striking feature is 
its two fine bridges ; one carries 
the rly. ; the other lias two road- 
wa3^s ; the upper one is 203 ft. 
above the water, with its arch, 
one of the largest in Europe, span- 
ning 560 ft. Gaudily painted 
houses give the cit}^ an Oriental 
appearance. The cathedral was 

built on the site of a Vdsigothic 
citadel dating from the 12 th 
century. Other buildings include 
an episcopal palace, many old 

churches, museums, opera house, 
bull ring, mint, and university. 
The Torre dos Clerigos (Tower of 
the Clergy) is 246 ft. high. 

The centre of the port wine trade 
and a busy manufacturing tovui, 
Oporto rivals Lisbon, calling itself 
the capital of the N’orth. Apart 
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from the shipping, mostH carried 
on from its harbour of LeLvoes 
(r/.?'.), its chief industries are the 
spinning and weaving of cotton, 
wool, and silk, sugar refining, dis- 
tilling, tanning, and the manu- 
facture of potteiAg hats, gloves, 
tobacco, paper, and articles of 
In.vnry. Wine barrels are made at 
the S. suburb of Villa -Vova de 
Gaia, across the river, where are 
wai ehouses for the storage of wine, 
grain elevators, convents, and 
villas. Fishing is extensively 
carried on. 

The Alani, who conquered the 
district in the otli centnyv, called 
their new town, on the X". bank of 
the Douro, Castrum L'evum. The 
Visigoths took it about 540, the 
Moors captured in 716, and the 
Christians in 997, and finall}^ in 
1092, For a time it was the capital 
of the counts of Portucalia. Its 
commerce greatly increased after 
the earth cpiake at Lisbon in 1755. 
It was occupied the French in 
1808-09, was besieged bj" Horn 
Miguel, 1832-33, and in 1847 was 
held 1)}^ revolutionaries. To quell 
a rising in 1927, government 
troops shelled the city for three 
days. It has alwa\"s been active 
politicallv- Pop. (1950) 28L408. 

Opossum {Didelphys). Marsu- 
pial mammal. The family to 
which it belongs is found only in 
America, though fossil remains 
occur widely distributed through- 
out the world. Opossums are all 
of small size, nocturnal in habit. 


carnivorous and insectivorous, and 
with few exceptions make their 
home in the trees. Most species 
have long prehensile tails, but 
some lack the pouch charac- 
teristic of marsupials. In Aus- 
tralia the name opossum is given to 
the phalanger (q.v.). See Marsupials. 

Oppeln (Pol. Opole). Former 
capital of the former German prov. 
of Upper Silesia. It is situated on 
the Oder and the main Berlin- 
Budapest rly. Until severely 
damaged during the Second Great 
War it contained many impressive 
old buildings, such as the church of 
S. Adalbert (900), the church of S. 
Cross (1400), and a tower of the 
14th century castle. Its industry, 
which was considerable, included 
the manufacture of cigars and 
cement, and the mining of lignite. 
From 1163 to 1532 it was the 
residence of the Silesian Piast 
dukes, and was joined to Prussia 
in 1742. Its 1939 pop. was 44,680. 
Captured Jan. 24, 1945, 

Koniev’s 1st L’krainian army in 
an impetuous tank and infantry 
advance, Oppeln lay in the ai-ea 
placed under Polish administration 
by the Potsdam agreement (g.r.). 

Oppenheim. Tn. of Rhineiand- 
Palatinate, W. Germany, on the 
left bank of the Rhine, 20 m. S.S.E. 
of Mainz. The Gothic church of 
S. Catherine contains the tombs of 
the Dalberg famih" (?.r.). Oppen- 
heim, which produces a well- 
known wine, was founded in 774 
as an estate of Charlemagne. For 
four centuries it was a free cit\n but 
was taken by the Swedes in 1631, 
and bj'' the French in 1689, 1792, 
and 1794. In 1816 it became a 
part of Hesse. After the Second 
Great War Oppenlieim fell vnthin 
the French zone of occupation. 
Pop. 4,078. 

Oppenheiin, Edward Pitil- 
LTPS (1861-1946). British novel- 
ist. Born at Leicester, and edu- 
cated at Wyggeston grammar 
school, he became widely known 
as a writer of popular fiction, his 
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ingenuity 
high dramatic 



novels of mystery and sensation 
being marked by ing:enuitv of 
construction and 
quality. His 
huge literary 
output in- 
cludes The 
Amazing Judg- 
ment, 189 7; 

The Master 
M u in m e r , 

1905; The 
Mischief Mak- 
er 1913 * The E. Phillips Oppenheun, 

■pv’ 1,1 British novelist 

Double Trait- 

or, 1918 ; The 

Great Impersonation, 1920 ; The 
Golden Beast, 1926 ; The Million 
Pound Deposit, 1930 ; Murder at 
Monte Carlo, 1932 ; Envoy Extra- 
ordinary, 1937 ; The Last Train 
Out, 1941 ; Mr. Mirakel, 1942 ; and 
many others. His autobiography. 
The Pool of Memory, was published 
in 1941. He died Feb. 3, 1946. 

Oppenheimer, Rm Ernest 
(1880-1957). iS. African financier. 
Born at Fried berg, Hesse, May 22, 
1880, he worked in the London 
offices of a diamond firm, emigrat- 
ing to Kimberle^q S, Africa, in 
1902, Mayor of Kimberley, 1912- 
15, and its M.P., 1924-38, he was 
knighted 1921. Chairman of the 
Anglo-American diamond corpora- 
tion, he also played a large part in 
the exploitation of gold in Trans- 
vaal and the O.F.S. One of the 
world’s richest men, he gave gen- 
erously to charity and education 
in S.A. and in the U.K. He died 
at Johannesburg, Kov. 25, 1957. 

Oppenheimer, (John) Robert 
(b. 1904). American physicist. 
Born in Kew York, April 22, 
1904, he was educated at Harvard, 
Cambridge, and Gottingen uni- 
versities, and then became suc- 
cessively assistant professor, asso- 
ciate professor, and professor of 
physics at the University of 
California, 1929-47. He was 
director 1943-45 of the scientific 
laboratory at Los Alamos, New 
Mexico, where the atomic bomb 
was perfected ; chairman of the 
general advisory committee to the 
U.S. atomic energy commission, 
1946-52 ; director and professor of 
physics at Princeton from 1947. 

Opposition. In British politics, 
the name given to the party that 
is out of power. An opposition is 
an essential part of parliamentary 
government, but the word was 
first used in this sense in 1826 by 
John C. Hobhouse, afterwards 
Lord Broughton. Gradually it 
came into general use, and the 
opposition became a regular part 
of the machinery of government, 
its leaders having recognized 


places and precedence in both 
houses of parliament. The institu- 
tion was adopted in all parliaments 
of the British Commonwealth, and 
in some foreign legislatm'es. In 
the British house of commons the 
opposition sits on the benches 
to the Speaker’s left, facing the 
government and its supporters on 
his right. The leader of H.IM. 
Opposition was officially recog- 
nized in 1937 and given a salary 
of £2,000 (raised in 1957 to £3,000) 
per annum. 

Opposition. In astronomy, 
the position of one heavenly body 
with respect to another when 
differing from it in longitude by 
180°. \Vhen the earth, the sun, 
and another planet are in a 
straight line, the planet is in 
opposition when it is on the other 
side of the earth from the sun, 
and in conjunction {q.v.) when 
on the same side. 

O.P. Riots. On the reopening 
of Covent Garden Theatre, Lon- 
don, by J. P. Kemble, in 1809, 
the theatre having been destroyed 
by fire, great indignation was 
aroused by the announcement that 
prices of admission w'ere to be in- 
creased and private boxes in- 
stalled at the expense of pit and 
gallery. The resultant rioting 
among the audience became known 
as the O.P. (old prices) riots. 
Disorder broke out on the opening 
night, Sept. 18, and continued 
with each performance until Dec. 
16. Much damage was done, 
many persons were arrested, and 
the old prices were later restored. 

Ops. In Roman mythology, 
wife of the god Saturn, and 
patroness of agriculture. The 
Romans identified her with the 
Greek Rhea {q.v.). 

O.P. Side. In stage directions, 
this is the side opposite to the 
“ prompt ” side ; usually the 
right of the stage from the actor’.s 
point of view. 

Opsonin. Term used in bac- 
teriology to explain the effect 
which normal human blood serum 
has upon the destruction of 
bacteria in the blood by leuco- 
cytes. Experiment has shown 
that there are substances in the 
blood serum which in some way 
or other so modify bacteria as to 
render them more easily attacked 
and devoured by the leucocytes. 
This change is known as the op- 
sonic effect, and the substances 
in the serum which render the 
bacteria more easily destructible 
are called opsonins. By a highly 
technical bacteriological process 
an exact standard of the power of 
serum in this respect can be 


arrived at, and the serum of one 
individual compared with another 
before and after treatment. This 
standard is known as the opsonic 
index. See Phagocytosis. 

Optical Glass. Variety of glass 
used in the manufacture of lenses 
for optical instruments. The first 
essential characteristic of optical 
glass is that it must be homo- 
geneous, and this has made it one 
of the most difficult glasses to pro- 
duce to perfection. Guinand in 
the ISth century made the first 
attempt at homogeneous flint 
glass manufacture by constantly 
stirring the molten glass, and in 
1824 the Royal Astronomical 
Society appointed a committee to 
consider the question of optical 
glass making. 

The researches of Abbe and 
Schott at Jena, however, on the 
effect of various oxides on vitreous 
fluxes led to the invention of Jena 
optical glass, now in general use. 
The old varieties of optical glass 
consisted mainly of silicates, 
while modern glass contains many 
oxides, e.g. those of barium, zinc, 
aluminium, etc., silicates and 
boric anhydride, which enable 
lenses of remarkable purity and 
optical qualities to be made. 

The glass has to go through a 
number of processes, e.g. mould- 
ing and annealing, and the high 
proportion of the finished glass 
which has to be rejected, on 
account of air bubbles, fractures, 
and other defects, makes the glass 
actually fit for optical purposes 
very expensive. Not more than 
one fifth of the total glass manu- 
factured for optical purposes is 
actually used, as a rule. In the 
design of lens systems it is an 
obvious advantage to have avail- 
able a wide range of glasses with 
different characteristics, e.g. the 
introduction of lead into flint 
glass has the effect of increasing 
the mean refractive index and 
giving a higher relative dispersion. 
See Glass. 

Optician. One who makes or 
deals in optical glasses and in- 
struments, or who examines the 
eyes and prescribes spectacles. 
There is in the U.K. no legal 
status for opticians, and the term 
is often used by those who sell 
spectacles. When applied to 
ophthalmic opticians it indicates 
one who, having passed the neces- 
sary examinations, is qualified 
by the Worshipful Company of 
Spectacle Makers, or by the 
British Optical Association. The 
Spectacle Makers Company holds 
a royal charter, and grants 
to all successful candidates. 
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a diploma and the right to cippend 
the initials F.S.M.C. The British 
Optical Association grants a certi- 
ficate and the right to append the 
letters F.B.O.A. Other examining 
bodies in the U.K. are the Scottish 
Association of* Opticians, the 
National Association of Opticians, 
and the Institute of Cliemists and 
Opticians. In the U.S.A., and in 
many ot the provinces of Canada 
and "^Australia, compulsory quali- 
fication and registration are re- 
quired before a person can engage 
in the practice of sight testing. 
See Eye ; Sight. 

Optic Nerve. Nerve of sight. 
Arising from the lower part of the 
brain, it passes forwards into the 
orbit, where it enters the e\mball, 
and its fibres spread out over the 
inner surface of the retina. In- 
flammation of the optic nerve, or 


optic neuritis, is a serious affection 
which most frequently arisen; in the 
course of tumours or other affec- 
tions of the brain, or Bright’s 
disease. Optic atrophy is a de- 
generation of the nerve fibres 



Optic Nerve. Diagram showing 
position of optic nerve from above 


which may follow optic neuritis, or 
may be due to tabes dorsalis (loco- 
motor ataxia) and other nerve dis- 
eases. The condition eventually re- 
sults in blindness See Eve ; Nerve. 


light ” in these circumstances ; 
such a phrase betokens a con- 
fusion of ideas ; what we see is the 
dust and motes in the atmosphere 
which are being more than usually 
illuminated, and the cylindrical or 
conical form of these streaks arises 
from the rectilinear paths pursued 
by the elements of light emitted 
by the source. The fact of rectili- 
near propagation leads naturally 
to the use of the phrase, a beam of 
light, and still further to the con- 
ception that such beams are com- 
posed of extremely narrow beams 
which we idealize as straight lines 
and call rays. 

Principles of Reflection 

This concept of a ray is in- 
valuable in the study of reflection 
and refraction of light. As a rule 
reflection from the surface of a 
body is quite irregular ; the rays 
from a self-luminous source when 
they reach walls, floor, ground, etc. 
are scattered and redirected in all 
directions, otherwise such non- 
luminous, but illuminated, objects 
would not be visible from all 
points of view, as they actually are 
unless opaque bodies intervene. 
But provided the surface of a 
body has a certain amount of 
polish or smoothness, we begin to 
observe traces of regular reflection. 
The appearance of a well- polished 
table is an example of such partial 
regular reflections ; and when the 
polish reaches that of the best glass 
or a brilliant metallic surface, 
practically all the reflected light is 
Tegularly reflected, and we get the 
phenomena of images. 

In such cases each reflected ray 
makes the same angle as its in- 
cident part with the " normal,^* 
i.e. the line perpendicular to the 
reflecting surface at the point of 
incidence, and the incident ray, 
reflected ray and normal he in 
one plane. Such a deviation from 
their original paths causes a small 
cone of rays, which could enter the 
pupil of an eye, originally emitted 
by a minute portion of a luminous 
or illuminated body (a “ point- 
source”), to appear on its re- 
ception by an eye to be diverging 
from quite another point. The 
aggregate of such “ point-images ” 
forms the image of the body which 
is the aggregate of the original 
“ point-sources.” In certain cases 
of curved mirrors, a cone of rays 
originally diverging from a point- 
source may be made to converge by 
reflection and thus pass through 
a point only to diverge once more 
from what is called a “real” 
image which is actually in front of 
the mirror and not behind it. The 
reader may verify this for himself 
by looking int-o the hollow of a 
spoon with a lamp near at hand. 


OPTICS : SCIENCE OF LIGHT AND VISION 

R. "W B. Stephens, Ph.D., Imp Coll, of Science and Tech. 

Among the articles xohich supplement the information given below 
are Dispersion ; Lens; Light, Refraction , Relativity; Spectrum 


The most familiar phenomena 
of vision are our inability to see 
objects round corners ; the forms 
of shadows cast by opaque bodies ; 
the formation of images of 
luminous objects by mirrors and 
the lenses of such instruments as 
reading glasses, telescopes, micro- 
scopes, cameras and projecting 
lanterns A great deal of the 
knowledge we possess concerning 
these matters is very satisfactorily 
summarised in a few principles 
which are referred to as the laws 
of Geometrical Optics ; these are 
statements which if assumed to be 
true will lead bv the deductive 
methods of pure geometry to con- 
clusions which are in very exact 
accord with experimental results. 
In this branch of optical science no 
hypothesis is made as to the 
nature of light beyond the simple 
assumption that it is an influence 
emitted from all visible bodies and 
capable of affecting the retinae of 
our eyes. 

Umbra and Penumbra 

Very little observation is re- 
quired to convince us that this in- 
fluence is propagated in straight 
lines. If one examines the shadow 
cast by an opaque body on a white 
screen in a room lit by one source 
of light only, an intensely black 
central part, called the umbra, 
is, in general, observed, around 
which is spread a less dark part, 
gradually fading into the complete 
iUnmination of the rest of the 
screen ; this annular, partially illu- 
minated portiofi of the shadow is 
called the penumbra. 

Careful investigation will show 
that it is impossible to draw a 
straight line from any point on the 


surface of the luminous source to 
any point in the umbra which does 
not cut through the opaque object, 
and that if we select any point in 
the penumbra it is possible to 
draw straight lines to points on a 
portion of the luminous source 
wliich do not meet the opaque 
object, the portion of the source 
becoming larger as the point chosen 
in the penumbra moves further 
out from the umbra, until we 
reach those parts of the screen in 
full view of the complete source. 
In particular, if the source is of 
very small dimensions, the pen- 
umbra is so small as to be imper- 
ceptible except at very close 
quarters, and the shadow consists 
almost entirely of an umbra. 

Eclipses as Examples 
The eclipses of the sun and 
moon are examples of shadows on 
an enormous scale, e.g. during 
total eclipses of the sun there is at 
any instant one comparatively 
small portion of the earth where 
the eclipse is actually total ; this 
portion is the umbra of the shadow 
cast by the moon. Outside this 
lies a ring shaped portion, the 
penumbra, where the eclipse is only 
partial. Owing to the rotation of 
the earth, these portions move 
over the earth’s surface, and thus 
we see the reason for the exist- 
ence of the “track of totality.” 
As a further illustration of rectili- 
near propagation we may instance 
the familiar “ streaks ” in front of 
a projecting lantern or within a 
fairly dark room into which sun- 
light is streaming through a 
window ; but in this connexion it 
may be well to remove a common 
misconception. One is not “ seeing 
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When light passes from one 
transparent inediuni to another, 
not only reflection occurs, but it 
is also observed that the portion 
of the li jht which enters the second 
medium is in general diverted 
from the original path. This oc- 
currence is called refraction, and 
in the discussion of it the concept 
of a ray enables us to reduce our 
knowledge concerning refracted 
light to two simple geometrical 
statements ; (1) the incident ray, 
the refracted ray, and the normal 
are in one jilane ; (2) the sine of 
the angle of incidence bears to the 
sine of the angle of refraction [i.e. 
the angle between the refracted ray 
and the normal) a lutio which is 
definite for two given media. Thus 
from air to glass this index of 
refraction is 3/2 ; from glass to 
air 2/3 ; air to water 4/3 ; water to 
air 3/4 ; water to glass 9/8 ; glass 
to water 8/9 ; and so on. Each 
pair of substance.? has its ratio, 
and its value gives the ratio of 
the velocities of light m the two 
media concerned. Images produced 
by lenses in reading-glasses, tele- 
scopes, cameras, etc., arc due to 
the deviations of the ravs of light 
emitted by a source, and their re- 
direction into new jiaths \vhicli 
pass really " or “ virtually " 
through the points of the image-; 
w'hich are actually seen by us ; and 
experiment confirms the fact that 
all such appearances can be ar- 
rived at deductively by the 
methods of geometry, if we apply 
the two simple statements enun- 
ciated above to the given con- 
ditions in any case. 

But geometrical optics is cpiite 
inadequate to e.xplain a large 
number of observed results of 
experiment in optical science. The 
phenomena of interference, dif- 
fraction, polarisation, and even 
chromatic dispersion are quite 
beyond its scope. As a simple 
statement of interfci’enee we can 
say that it is possible for two 
specially adjusted sources of light 
to produce darkness along certain 
paths, this being compensated 
by reinforced illumination along 
others. In diffraction we deal 
with the existence of certain colour 
fringes w'ell mside the geometrical 
shadow cast by the edge of an 
opaque object. By considering 
the effects of diffraction, attention 
was directed to the limitations on 
the performance of optical instru- 
ments, such information not being 
derivable from purely geometrical 
considerations. 

When a ray of light passes 
through calcite it is divided intf) 
two rays which travel in general 


with diffei'cnt velocities in the 
ci-ystal. The velocity of the so- 
called ordinary ra\' is indej^iendent 
of direction, but the extraordinary 
ray is variable and has a maximum 
value in the direction of the 0 {)tie 
axis (when it is equal to that of 
the ordinary ray), deereasiug to a 
minimum in a poi pendicular direc- 
tion. Caleite is termed a negative 
crystal, to distinguish it from, s;iy, 
fjuartz, which belongs to the ])osi- 
tive class in winch the extraordin- 
ary ray has the greater velotu'U 
in diiectioiis other than along tlie 
optic axis. The effect was ex- 
plained by YoLing assuming that 
light wave.s were trans\aTse, so 
that for each I'cfraeted I'ay there 
was a plane eontaining the lay 
which inhibited singular pliy.sical 
pro[)erties in any siibscapient 
treatmemt of the ray. This pheno- 
menon is known as (!f)uble tu- 
fraetion or bi-refringeiice ; and the 
rays are said to be “ plaue-[)olar- 
ised ” in perj)eiidicular ])]ane.s. 
Thus if the ray is directed on to a. 
piece of glass at a definite angle, 
and if the plane of polarisation of 
the ray is at right angles to tlie 
piano of ineidenee on the glass, no 
ridieetion takes place, the (‘iitire 
energy of the luy being ti'ans- 
mifcted into the gla.ss. 

Ill such phenomena, no ade- 
((uate explanation is pos.sible with- 
out the helj) of a definite theory 
as to the nature of light. In 
works on physical optics, afipcal 
lias to ])e made to mathematical 
analysis of a type much mor(‘ 
complex tliaii that invohu'd in tlu* 
(‘omparatively simjilc geonu'try 
employed in geometrical ofities. 

With the advance of {)hysieh, the 
subject of ofitics has not lagged 
Iiehitul. Problems of illumin- 
ation and colour are im])ortaut 

in inclustrv and (‘vervdav life ; 

• * *. 

one need only cite the‘ existenci' ol' 
the establi.slual profession of illu- 
mination engineer. Jn jihysio- 
logical optics considm-able advanci' 
has been made, and in general 
the researdi worker- is recf'iving 
more as.sistanee from tlie improvu*- 
ment in sucii tools of I'cs -arch as 
opti(‘al glas.ses, light detecting 
devices, jihotograjihic plates, etc. 

R. W. B. Stephens, Ph f 

The METKouoi.ooKMr, Aspect. 
Light reaching the earth's surface 
from the sun, moon, or stai-s must 
pass through the earth's surround- 
ing atmosphere, producing numer- 
ous optical phenomena. Refrac- 
tion of the rays by the gases in the 
atmosphere results in the forma- 
tion of mirages and is resjronsible 
for the twinkling of the stars. 
Rainbows and haloes are due to 


rctleetion and refraction by water 
drops and ice cr^-stals re.spectively 
eoronae are diffraction effects pm! 
ducod by waiter drops. ' The blue 
colour of the sky arises from the 
scattering of simlight by indindual 
moh'eulcs eonstitiiting the ah, the 
short W'aves composing the blue 
and violet end of the spectrum 
being more scattered than the 
long yellow and red waves 
Changing eoh)urs at sunrise and 
sunset are accounted for by the 
loss of the shoi-t('r wave-lengths 
which the wdiite light suffers^ on 
jaissing througli the layers of air 
then comparatively thick. Twi- 
light is caused by the reflection of 
sunlight on to the earth’s surface 
from the up pm- regions of the at- 
mosphere, which, although the 
sun has set, are still illuminated 
direetlv. 

UibrKMjrnphy. Physical Optics, 
14. Uh Wo(kI, 1911 ; Theory of 
Light, T. Pivstoii, 1912 ; Treatise 
on Light, J\. A. Houston, 1938 ; 
Physii's of lh(‘ Air, W. J. Hum- 
phreys, 2rd ed. 1940; Experi- 
nuuUal .Spectroscopy, R. A. bawyer, 

1 94r> : Praet ieul Optics, B. K. 
-lohnson, 194,); Applications of 
JntiM'fcrumtUiM's, W. L. Williams, 
ntwv od. 191-7, 

Optime (hat., excellently). Ad- 
verl) taken from the phrase optima 
he has d'-'served verv well, 
and used at the university of Cam- 
bridge as a name for candidates for 
honours w'ho ai-e placed in the 
sei-ond and third classes of the 
mathematical trijios. They are 
knowui as senior and junior optimes 
res{)eetivelyx Pro /a Optim-ee. 

Optimism (Lat. optimus, best). 
'The tendoiK-y to regard things in 
the most favourable light, opposed 
to pessimism. In phiiosophy, it is 
the doctrine that this w'orld is the 
best of all ])Ossible worlds. There 
are two kinds of optimism, rela- 
tive and absolute. The world mav 
not be absolutely good, but at 
Ifunst the good in it is predominant. 
Leibnitz, in his Theodicee (justifi- 
cation of God), endeavours to 
prove that God, in His infinite 
intelligene(\ (-oneeived an infinity 
of possible w'orlds, and called 
into being the one which He 
regarded, all things considered, as 
the fiest. But cimn this does not 
exclude the idea of infinite per- 
fectibility. AVe Pessimism. 

Option (Lat. opiate, to choose). 
Literally, the act of choosing. In 
financial language an option is the 
right to buy or sell something, 
for which right money is paid. 
Thus a man pays for the right to 
buy certain shares at a certain 
price, or to buy a house or pro- 
perty of other kinds. If he does 
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not wish to exercise his option he 
loses the money paid down. An 
option to buy is termed a call, and 
an option to sell a put. See Stock 
Exchange. 

Optmtia. Genus of succulent 
plants of the family Cactaceae. 
All are natives of .A.merica and 
some are f.amiliarly 
known as prickly 
pear and Indian iig. 

The majority require 
treatment in green- 
houses, as some of 
them reach a height 
of 20 to 30 ft. Several 
species are quite 
hardy in the U.K. on 
vvell-drained soil. 

They flower during 
the summer months, 
with red, yellow, or 
purple blossoms, and 
thrive in a mixture of loam and 
limestone. Opuntias should be 
watered liberally during the sum- 
mer months, but require no water 
from Nov. till Feb. They are pro- 
pagated by cuttings of the stem 
planted in gritty soil in early spring. 

Or (Fr.). In heraldry, gold, the 
principal metal. It is represented 
in drawings by small dots over the 
whole space, and in painting either 
by gilclmg or by yellow pigment. 
See Heraldry, colour plate. 

Oracle (Lat. or are, to speak, 
pray). Originally, in Greece, the 
seat of worship of a deity where 
responses were given to inquirers, 
usually with reference to public 
events. The word was also used of 
the response itself. Such responses 
were accepted as representing the 
voice of the deity as expressed 
tlirough a priest or priestess in a 
.state of religious exaltation, or 
through some other medium, as at 
the oracle of Zeus at Olympia, 
where the divine will or knowledge 
was interpreted by inspection of 
the entrails of sacrificed animals. 

The oracle was a characteristic 
feature of the religion of the ancient 
Greeks. Other well-known Greek 
oracles besides that at Olympia 
were the oracle of Zeus at Dodona 
iq-v.) in Epirus, which was con- 
sidered the most ancient, and 
that of Apollo at Delphi (q.v.). the 
most famous of all. Its responses 
were interpreted by the priests in 
hexameter verse. Oracular re- 
sponses in general W'ere said to 
be characterised by ambiguity — 
a notable example being the re- 
sponse to Croesus {q.v.). Though 
the Delphic oracle was accused by 
the Athenians at any rate of par- 
tiality towards the Spartans, there 
is no doubt that on the whole the 
ancient oracles were on the side of 



Opunlia. Stem and flower 
of the Indian fls 


morality, both public and private. 
-A-n oracle was always consulted 
before the foundation of a colony. 
The oracle of the hero Amphiaraus, 
at Oropus in Attica, gave replies 
to inquirers in dreams. Oracles 
also existed among the ancient 
Babjdonians and Egyptians. The 
Hebrew Urim and 
Thuiuinim (g.r. ) were 
a kind of oracle, 
Oradea. Town of 
Rumania, in S. Ilihar, 
close to the Hungar- 
ian border. Part of 
Hungary until 191S, 
it was known as 
Nagyvarad ; earlier 
it was called by the 
German name Gross- 
wardeiu. Lying E. by 
S. of Budapest, it is 
160 m. distant by rly. 
It contains many educational in- 
stitutions and two museums. Near 
by are warm springs. Reputed to 
have been founded by S. Ladislas 
in 1080, Oradea was sacked by the 
Tartars in 1241. Pop. 93,000." 

Oradour-sur-Glane. Village 
of Haute-Vienne depf., France, 
15 m. N.E. ot Roucheohouart. 
During the Second Great War, on 
June 10, 1944, the entire village 
was destroyed by the Germans as a 
reprisal against the resistance 
movement. Nearly all the 750 in- 
habitants ivere shot or burned alive 
in the church. The ruins were left 
as a memorial, a new village being 
built near by. Oradour was 
awarded the Legion of Honour, 
1949. In 1953, 21 members of the 
S.S. responsible were brought to 
trial ; two were sentenced to death, 
the others to imprisonment. The 
French national assembly, how- 
ever, immediately amnestied 12 
Alsatian conscripts among the 21. 

Oraefa Jokull. Volcanic rat. 
of Iceland, the culminating peak of 


Vatna Jokull {q.v.), alt. 6,990 ft. It 
is the highest point on the island, 
and was first scaled in 1891 by 
F. W. Howell. Eiiiptions occurred 
in 1341, 1342, 1598, and 1727. 

Orage, Alfred Rioh-\rd( 1873 - 
1934). British journalist. Born at 
Dacre, Yorks, Jan. 22, 1873, he be- 
came a teacher before adopting a 
jouniahstie career in 1006. Editor 
of The New Age before the First 
Great War, he made it an out- 
standing literary review, attract- 
iug brilliant controversialists to 
write for him. He later edited 
The New English Weekly. Orage 
published studies of Nietzsche, 
and An Alphabet of Economics, 
being an advocate of social credit. 
He died Nov. 6, 1934. 

Orakzai. Pathan tribe of the 
Pakistan-Afghan frontier. Living 
S. of the .Afridi, they differ in their 
less guttural N. Pushtu speech, and 
less robust physique. They occupy 
the lower valley.s. 

Oran. Regional prefecture ot 
Algeria. Bordering upon Morocco, 
it was conquered by France during 
1835-47. Formerly divided into 
five civil aiTondissements and 
three military divisions, in 1956 
it was redivided into four depts. — 
Oran, Mostaeanem. Tlemcen, and 
Tiaret. Area 23,500 sq. m. Pop. 
(1954) 2,178,800. 

Oran. Seaport of Algeria. On 
the Gulf of Oran, it is 260 m. by rly. 
W.S.W. of Algiers, and capital of 
Oran prefecture. The city, which 
has an excellent harbour, exports 
wine, cattle, gram, and minerals. 
The modern parts are well planned 
and stoutly built in the fashion of 
a French city ; notable buildings 
are the Chateau-Neuf, 1563, the 
museum and librarji, R.C. cathe- 
dral, and the Grand Mosque. 
Pop. (1954) 299,008. 

Oran was captured by the 
•Spaniards in 1509, abandoned by 



Oran, Algeria. 


View of the harbour and fort of this important city of N, 
Africa, from the Promenade de I’Btang 


he h^rench commander refused 
British terms, and a short 
)n ensued in which the battle- 
Dunkerque and Strasbourg 
damaged, an older battleship 
sunk, and another badly 
aged. On Nov. 8, 1942, U.S. 
Ds landed in the vicinity of 
occupying the town and 
base on Nov. 10. 
flange (Arab, ndranj). Fruit 
itrus aurantiuin and its varie- 
evergreen trees of the family 
neae, natives of Asia. Whe- 
the several varieties of orange 



ige. Spray of foliage, flower, 
i fruit. Inset, fruit in section 


e descendants of a single wild 
s or of several species is an 
[uestion, oranges having been 
ated for so many centuries 
here has been time for many 
ies to have arisen. The date 
ich the tree was introduced 
mpe is not known ; but it is 
3d that conquering Arabs 
it it from India, its native 
y, as far W. as Arabia in the 
ntury, and later to Italy, S. 
3, and Spain. A tree at the 
it of S. Sabina, Rome, is re- 
to date from about 1200 ; 
Qother at Versailles is said 
been sown in 1421. The 
British oranges appear to 
3een grown by Sir Francis 
at Beddington, Surrey, 
595. The principal varieties 
grown are the sweet S. 
I’s, the bitter Seville, the 
the Maltese blood, the 
igton Navel, Seedling, du 
id Valencia Late, also the 
ne and the mandarin, 
imported oranges have had 
gathered and packed while 
3en, and undergo a sort of 


orange trees are chiefly for orna- 
ment. For this purpose the^^ may 
be raised from seed (“ pips ”) or 
cuttings, and grown in good loam, 
to w'hich has been added sharp 
sand and crushed bones, or dry 
cow-manure. The seeds will ger- 
minate in a warm greenhouse 
(about 60° F.), and when the 
plants are large enough they 
should be transferred to tubs, 
which may be placed outside in the 
summer, and in winter given a 
temperature of 50° F. Sheep-dung 
mixed with loam should be given 
as a top-dressing in spring, and 
during summer they require liberal- 
watering. 

The cultivation of the orange on 
a commercial scale is practised in 
Florida and California. There 
seedling orange trees are found to 
last longest, and are more hardy. 
They are,* however, extreme^ 
thorny and the fruit wms long re- 
sarded as inferior, but seedless 
navel oranges are now marking an 
improvement in quality. Oranges 
are grown commercially also in 
Palestine, S. Africa, Australia. 
Jamaica, Spain, and Brazil. 

Being gross feeders, orange trees 
must be well manured. It is essen- 
tial that they receive plenty of 
potash ; stable manure applied 
alone causes “ die-back.” They 
also require spraying to keep down 
red-spider, scale, and other insect 
or fungus pests, while careful 
pruning is most necessary. Well 
treated, the orange is extraordin- 
arily prolific. Yields of 16,000 
oranges have been secured from 
a single tree. Orange trees con- 
tinue in bearing for a number 
of years ; many have borne well 
for a century. See Citrus. 

Orange, Gariep, oe 
Groote River, Largest 
river of S. Africa. It 
rises in the Mont aux 
Sources (11,000 ft.) in 
the highest portion of 
the Drakensberg Range, 
in the N.E. of Basuto- 
land. Its basin com- 
prises 40,000 sq. m. of 
the high plateau of S. 

Africa, and it reaches 
the Atlantic Ocean 
about 45 m. N.W. of 
PortNoUoth. The upper 
tributaries flow among 
the magnificent moun- 
tains of Basutoland, 


- o — xvjt. it Joins 

the Orange above Betliulie, and 
the Vaal joins above Prieska ; all 
other perennial affluents are short. 

Below Prieska the Orange flows! 
often through narrow, almost im- 
passable gorges, for 500 m. in a 
sandy, arid district, the desolate 
S. portion of the Kalahari Desert, 
with numerous tributary valleys 
usually dry. Below Upington are 
the Great Falls of Aughrabies, 60 
ft. wide, 400 ft. drop, at WaterVal, 
which exceed both Niagara and 
the Victoria Falls in height, but 
lack their accessibility and 
beauty. W. from Palmietfontein 
the Orange forms the N, boundary 
of the Cape Province. It was ex- 
plored in part in 1779 by Colonel 
Gordon, who hoisted the Dutch 
flag in the middle of the stream, 
and named it after the stadtholder 
of Holland. 

Orange. Town of France. It is 
on the river Meyne, 17 m. by rly. 
N. of Avignon, in Vaucluse dept. 

The ancient 
Arausio, it has 
a Roman trium- 
phal arch, pro- 
bably erected in 
the early years 
of Aufi^ustus, 
repaired since 
1825, and a 
Roman theatre, 
dating from the 2nd century, the 
colossal fagade of which is visible 
from all parts of the town. The tiers 
of seats were restored in 1894, and 
the building is now a national 
theatre in which open-air plays 
are occasionally performed. The 
cathedral of Notre Dame dates 
from the 11th century. Here are 
textile, dyeing, and tanning indus- 
tries. A principality which passed 



Orange arms 



Orange, France. Interior of the Roman theatre, 
showing the restored tiers of seats 
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in the middle of the 16th century 
to the house of Nassau, it was 
claimed on William Ill’s death 
by Prussia, which ceded it to 
France by the treaty of Utrecht, 

1713. Pop. (1954) 17,478. See 
also Orange (family name). 

Orange. Town of New South 
Wales, Australia. Situated 3,000 
ft. above sea level, and 190 m. 

W.N.W. of Sydney by rail, it is the 
centre of a fruit and wheat growing 
district, and a rich mineral area, 
yielding gold, silver, and copper. 

The town has been since 1830 an 
important point on the route W. 
from Sydney over the Blue Mts., 
first by the main road, and later by 
therly. Pop. (1956) 18,780. 

Orange. City of New Jersey, 

U.S.A., in Essex co. It lies 12 m. 

W. of New A^ork and is connected 
with that city and Newark by rly. 

Like East, South, and West 
Orange, it has become an indus- 
trial as well as a residential sub- 
urb, Hats are made by the large 
negro and foreign element. Fine 
residences of New' A^ork business 
people dominate the neighbouring range in the E. to the valleys of the country prospered, being aided by 
heights. Settled c. 1670, Orange Orange and Vaal rivers, which the opening up of diamond fields, 
was incorporated as a towmship in form its S. and N. boundaries. Under his successor, Reitz the 
1806 and chartered as a city in The climate is temperate and Boer republics entered into closer 
1872. Pop. (1950) 38,037. See rainfall moderate, chiefly in the relations with each other, and in 
East Orange ; West Orange. form of violent thunderstorms in consequence the O.F.S., under 

Orange? Name of European late summer. There is some good Steyn, joined the war against Great 
family. It is taken from the little soil, but irrigation is required in Britain in 1899. This ended with 
French principality of Orange, many parts. The farmer has had to the occupation of Bloemfontein 
which had its own rulers from about struggle against long droughts fol- the annexation of the country 

900. In 1500 the family died out, lowed by heavy fl.oods. He is as the Orange River Colony. In 
and Orange passed to a member poorer than farmers of the other 1902 the Boers aclmowledged the 
of the Nassau family, later princes provinces ; for this reason the rule of Great Britain, Responsible 
being known as of Orange-Nassau. O.F.8. was known as the Cinderella government was given to the pro v. 
One of these was William the province. Cattle, sheep, and in 1907, and in 1910 it joined the 
Silent. The title was retained by ostriches are reared. Maize is the Union of South Africa, reverting 
his descendants, one of whom was chief crop, others being wheat, to the name O.F.S. 

William III of England ; their in- oats, potatoes, tobacco, and fruit. To the house of assembly at 
terests w'ere chiefly in the Nether- Rich diamond deposits and coal Cape Town it sends 17 members, 
lands of which a member became are worked, and gold and iron are and to the senate eight. The fran- 
king as William I in 1813. See found. Wool, diamonds, and chise is confined to British subjects 
NaSau; Netherlands. ConsuUThe ostrich feathers are exported. Pop. of the white races. For managing 
House of Orange, M.E. Grew, 1947. (1951) 1,011,456 (226,713 white). its internal affairs the province has 

Orange Free State OR Obakje European authority in the coun- Rb executive committee of four 
Vrystaat. Province of the Union of try began about 1824, when some members, presided over by an 
vSouth Africa. It is bounded N. by Dutch farmers crossed into it from administrator appointed^ by the 

the Transvaal, Cape Colony. Previously the only Union. This is responsible to a 
E. by Natal and inhabitants had been Hottentots, council of 25 members elected for 
Basutoland, and Bushmen, and other Africans. In three years. The matters under 
S. and W. by the 1836 more Dutch farmers arrived, its control include education, a,nd 
Cape Province, to find suitable land for tilling, and its income E derived from taxation 
The area is to escape from the jurisdiction of s^^d subsidies frorn the Union par- 
49,647 sq. m. ; the Cape government. These liament. The judicial system con- 
length about settlers declared their land a re- sistsof a provincial court at Bloem- 
3 5 0 m. and public. After the British appeared fontein from which there is a nght 
Orange Free breadth about there wets continuous trouble, of appeal to the supreme court, 
state arms ^ dividing line Bloemfontem is the capital, a 

the flattest stretches of land in the between their spheres of influence, city of gardens and stately build- 
world, it is called the prairie pro- British sovereignty was declared ings. Peopled by Dutch and 
vince of S. Africa. The country is in 1848 but abandoned in 1854, Huguenot stock, it was founded by 
an almost treeless tableland at an w*hen a Boer republic was formed, an Englishman, H. D< Warden. It 
average alt. of about 5,000 ft., Under the long presidency of is an important rail, road, and air 
sloping from the Drakensberg Brand, which ended in 1888, the junction. One of the chief events in 




Orange Free State. Map oS the province of the Union of Sonth Africa 
which takes its name from the Orange River 
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EneKincl m May, ISOS ; its second 
and thii’d Ttrand Masters wore the 
dukes of li'ork and Ckimberland, 
sons of George III (both of whom 
were already members of the soci- 
ety of the ]31ew and Orange). 

In Ireland the society soon came 
into collision with the society of 
United Irishmen (which had as 
its object the overthrow ot the 
English ascendancy), and was 
unjustly held responsible for vio- 
lence committed in the name of the 
law in the suppression of the 1798 



A full-p-owm male stands about 
41 ft. high, and its arms are so long 
that in the erect position the fingers 
almost touch the ground. Xhe 
legs are short, and when walking 
the animal rests on the knuckles of 
the lingers and the outer edges of 
the feet, the soles being turned in- 
wards. It thus progresses slowly 
on the ground, but in the trees it 
can swing itself along with fair 
speed, though it seems ahvays to 
be moving with deliberation. The 
remarkable disproportion of the 
limbs distinguishes the orang from 
the gorilla and the chimpanzee; 
but, in addition, the skull is dififer- 
ently shaped, and the numbers of 
the vertebrae and vTist bones are 
different. In almost all its special 
anatomical features the orang is 
further removed from man than 
are the other large anthropoids. 

The head of the orang is com- 
pressed from back to front, giving 


Orang Utan. Speciman of the man-like ape of Borneo and Sumatra, showing 
its characteristic attitude in the fork of a tree ; top, crouching on the ground 


O.F.S. histoiw was the discovery of 
gold in 1946 at Odendaalsrust. 
about 150 m. S.Mk of Joliannes- 
burg. This was the richest strike in 
the history of gold mining. Sir 
Ernest Oppenheimer estimating 
that it could produce £50,000.000 
worth of gold a year ; and it meant 
a substantial change for the O.F.S., 
hitherto almost completely pas- 
toral, to industrial activity. There 
wms also a post-war boom in the 
diamond industry. 

Orangemen’s Day. A public 
holiday celebrated in N. Ireland 
on July 12. This was the date of 
the battle of Aughrim, 1691, a 
victory for Protestants owing 
allegiance to William III over 
Catholics who fought for James II. 

Orange-tip Butterfly {Euchloe 
cardammes). Butterfly of spring, 
common in British lanes, and 
distributed over Europe and a 
great part of Asia. It measures 
about H ins. across the expanded 
w’ings. These on the upper side are 
mainly white with a black base, 
the tips of the fore wings being 
margined with black, broadly in 
the female, narrowly in the male, 
in which nearly half the wing is 
orange. On the under-side the hind 
wings are heavily blotched with 
green. When the insect alights on 
the clusters of small white flowers 
of Cruciferae or Umbelliferae and 
elevates its wings over its back, the 
hind wing appears to be part of the 
flower cluster and the butterfly is 
invisible as such. See Butterfly, 
colour plate. 

Orangism. Political and reli- 
gious movement. The Orange In- 
stitution was founded m Exeter 
cathedral on Nov. 17, 1688, to sup- 
port Wilham, prince of Orange 
(William III), and the principles of 
civil and religious liberty. After 
the battle of the Boyne, 1690, it 
appears to have become dispersed 
into a number of clubs and soci- 
eties whose members were loosely 
called Orangemen, somC’ of them 
set up in Ireland — e.g. the Bandon 
society, the Boyne society, the 
Britannic society. One, the soci- 
ety of the Blew and Orange, in the 
Fourth Regiment of Foot, which is 
known to have been in existence in 
1727 and lasted until the formation 
of the Grand Lodge of England 
{v.i.), had many distinguished 
figures among its members. 

During the troubled period in 
Ireland before the 1798 rebellion, 
Orangemen were reorganized on a 
masonic pattern, the first Orange 
Lodge being formed in co. Armagh 
on Sept. 21. 179o. The Grand 
Lodge ot Ireland was loi-med on 
July 12, 1707 ; the Grand Lodge ol 


rising. It opposed the Union of 
1801, for union was expected to 
impair the Protestant ascendancy ; 
and during the 19th century it 
strongly opposed Catholic emanci- 
pa^ ion. 

The society has become world 
wide, and lodges exist wherever 
English IS spoken. Its principles 
are to preserve civil and religious 
liberty, and to uphold the crown 
and the Protestant religion. Its 
London h.q. is at 85. Trinity Court. 
Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.l. 

Orang Utan (Malay, man of the 
woods). species or unthro})oid 
(nian-like) ape {Punyo pjjytnaciL^) 


the appearance of a high forehead, 
and the jaws project considerably. 
In old males ridges develop down 
the cheeks, and the skin round the 
neck is distended in such a fashion 
as to suggest goitre. The skin is 
covered w ith long, shaggy, reddish- 
brown hair, and old animals often 
have a full beard. 

Orangs occur in the densest 
forests, and are usually found in 
familie.s consisting of the two par- 
ents and a few young ones. They 
construct strong but rough nests 
of sticks in the trees, in which they 
pass the night. They feed by day, 
principally on truit though they 
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also eat leaves and shoots. In 
captivity, young specimens are 
docile and affectionate. ^ 

Oraon. Aboriginal tribe of cnl- 
tivators found in Bihar. Orissa, 
and Madhya Union. India. They 
call themselves Kurukh, and num- 
ber some 700,000. There is a thin 
veneer of Rinduism over their 
essentially animistic religion which 
includes worship of visible objects, 
such as stones and posts. At their 
annual Khaddi festival, for en- 
suring good crops, their aboriginal 
deity. Dharmesh is symbolically 
wedded to Mother Earth. Their 
Dravidian language is allied to 
Khond. 

Orasul Stalin (fStalin city). 
Name of Brasov [q.v.], 1948-56. 

Oratorians. Familiar term for 
the R.C. Congregation of the Ora- 
tory of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
that of the Oratory of S. Philip 
Neri The first named was 

founded by Cardinal de Bch’ulle, at 
Paris, in 1(511, composed of priests, 
and was instituted to deepen devo- 
tion, promote professional studies, 
and generally to strengthen ecclesi- 
astical discipline. Its rule was 
adopted by the Oratory of the 
Immaculate Conception founded 
at Paris in 1852. The Oratory of 
S. Philip Neri dates from 1564. In 
1575 it was given the old church of 
the VaUicella, Rome, on the site of 
which S. Philip caused a beautiful 
new oratory to be erected. The 
society is composed of priests with- 
out vows, but agreeing to a rule 
approved by Paul V in 1612. Each 
house is independent. It was intro- 
duced into Great Britain in 1847 
by J. H. Newman, and its chief 
centres in England are at Bir- 
mingham and Brompton {q.v,). 

Oratorio (Itab, hrst used at 
musical services given at the Ora- 
tory of S. Philip Neri). Sacred 
story or drama set to music, in 
which solo voices, chorus, and in- 
struments are used. It occupies 
in sacred music the place that 
opera occupies in secular music, 
but is performed without scenery, 
costumes, etc. 

About 1574, S. Philip Neri (^.^'.) 
introduced into his Oratory in 
Rome the acting of sacred dramas, 
more refined than the medieval 
morality plays, and interspersed 
with sacred music. Hence the 
name, which is the Italian form of 
oratory. The (^arliest surviving 
oratorio is The Representation of 
the Soul and the Body, composed 
by Giulio Cavaliere and performed 
in the Oratory, 16C0. The com- 
poser, who died before the first 
performance, left complete direc- 
tions as to the performance, which 


included dancing and gestures. No 
further development followed until 
Carissimi increased the importance 
of the chorus in tiio works, 
Jephthah and Jonah. A pupil, A. 
Stradella, reached a higher stan- 
dard in S. John the Baptist, 1676. 
But oratorio in Italy gradually 
came under the same influences as 
determined the form and char- 
acter of opera, the solo singers be- 
coming increasingly important at 
the expense of the chorus. 

Passion Music 

In Germany the religious char- 
acter of the people revealed in 
the Reformation was also seen in 
the special attraction which the 
Passion story had for them. The 
four settings of the Pa.ssion by 
Heinrich Schiitz (b. 1585) mark a 
beginning in that special form of 
oratorio which led to the great 
Passions of J. S. Bach, though the 
earliest surviving example of Ger- 
man oratorio is Schiitz’s Resurrec- 
tion, composed before his Passions. 
Bach’s chief works in this form are 
his two Passions — S. John, 1728, 
S. Matthew, 1729 — and his Christ- 
mas oratorio, 1733. The Passions 
of Bach dilier from the ordinary 
oratorio form in emphasising im- 
portant points of the story by the 
introduction of solos and choruses 
of a reflective and meditative 
character, also by means of chor- 
ales intended to be sung by the 
whole audience. Handel’s ora- 
torios were written as a form of 
musical entertainment, several 
being first produced at the same 
theatre as that at which his 
operas vere produced. The ma- 
jority follow more or less closely 
a particular Biblical story : e.g. 
Israel in Egypt, Saul. His Messiah, 
1742, however, aims at a presenta- 
tion of the whole scheme of salva- 
tion. The choruses are the great 
feature of Handelian oratorio. 

Haydn’s Creation, 1798, pre- 
senting a series of tone pictures, 
was the first oratorio in which 
orchestral accompaniment was 
treated on modern lines. In Spohr’s 
Last Judgement, 1826, a still more 
modern feeling is emphasised by 
the free use of the chromatic har- 
mony characteristic of this com- 
poser’s ^^o^k. Of Mendelssohn’s 
three oratorios. Hymn of Praise, 
S. Paul, Elijah, the last, composed 
1846, reveals most clearly the com- 
poser’s complete mastery of the 
use of eh ORIS and orchestra to 
secure vivid and dramatic effect. 
From his time the majority of 
oratorios have been written either 
by English composers or for 
English performance. Works in 
which the chorus is important have 


always made a special appeal to 
Englishmen. The variety of 
scheme and treatment adopted by 
later composers is seen in Gounod’s 
Redemption ; Parry’s Job ; Elgar's 
Dream of Gerontius, Kingdom, 
and Apostles ; MMlton’s Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast. /See Bach; Elgar; 
Handel ; Mendelssohn ; Messiah ; 
Music ; Passion. 

Oratory (Lat. oraie, to speak). 
The art of speaking in order to 
please or persuade the hearers. It 
first became a force in the Greek 
republics. In 4th century" Athens 
the sophists {q.v.) made it their aim 
to teach oratory as a means to 
personal success. Eloquence was 
lirought to its perfection, and 
Demosthenes, surmounting many 
physical disabilities, attained an 
excellence never surpassed. Under 
the Roman republic, public speak- 
ing became a leading means of ac- 
quiring power, honour, and dis- 
tmetion. Roman oratory was 
marked by method and stateliness, 
but lacked the spontaneity and 
sensitiveness of the Athenian ; 
Cicero, by the magic of his style, 
stands alone. The first orator to 
receive a salary from the state as a 
public teacher was Quintilian, a 
pleader in Rome. He wrote in- 
structively on the subject, ex- 
plaining in his Institutiones Ora- 
toriae what constitutes the well- 
graced orator. The artificial 
oratory of panegyrics and academic 
declamation was taught by pro- 
fessional rhetoricians such as Dion 
{q.v.) Chrysostom, until with the 
decline of the empire and the rise 
of Christianitv a new form of elo- 
quence, that of the pulpit, was 
established, of which S. John 
Chrysostom {q.v.) was a master. 

During the Middle Ages oratory 
suffered from the dominance of 
scholastic rules, though some of the 
friars cultivated unconventional 
popular methods. In later times, 
although magnificent oratory wa.s 
heard from the pulpit, the art be- 
came increasingly associated with 
parliamentary politics and the law 
courts. The 1st Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, an earnest student of 
Cicero, was the first great parlia- 
mentary debater, creating a tra- 
dition that developed through the 
18th century^ into the classic exer- 
cises of Pitt, Chatham, Sheridan, 
Fox, and Burke, which remained 
the model of parliamentary style 
until the 20th century. H. H. 
Asquith is sometimes said to have 
been the last parliamentary orator 
in the classic tradition. 

If contemporary oratory show.s 
a decline, it is largely because the 
spread of the reading habit lias 

Ell 
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rendered it to some extent super- 
fluous. Sermons and parliamen- 
tary speeches alike have become 
ever shorter. At the same time, 
and perhaps inevitably, a certain 
mistrust of the orator’s art has 
become apparent, so much so that 
one subtle method of practising it 
with success is to make a profession 
of disclaiming it, as did Mark 
Antony (“I am no orator”), 
Abraham Lincoln ("‘The world 
will little note nor long remember 
what we say here”), and the 1st 
Earl Baldwin, one of the most 
skilful and appeaUng orators of 
the 20th century — as well as the 
many lesser speakers who open 
their discourse with some variant 
of the well-worn phrase “ Unaccus- 
tomed as I am to public speaking.” 
The rankings of Hitler and Musso- 
lini to the accompaniment of 
synthetic applause brought the art 
into further disrepute ; and the 
broadcasting microphone has 
proved itself unlrind to any speaker 
with pretensions to the traditional 
oratorical devices. 

Contemporary public speaking 
tends to be brief and to the point, 
divested of rhetoric and dramatic 
vocal inflexion, though not of wit. 
Gesture and facial expression are 
reduced to a studied minimum. 
Nevertheless, so long as there is 
any occasion for public speaking, 
those who would be successful 
practitioners of the art wiU need 
to study its demands even if their 
artistry must remain concealed ; 
while the born orator — a Lloyd 
George, a Birkenhead, a Winston 
Churchill, a W. J. Bryan, or a 
Franklin Roosevelt — may observe 
or ignore the prevailing canons as 
he pleases ivithout ever failing to 
command attention. See- Rhetoric. 

Oratory, CoNOEEGATtoN of 
THE. Roman Catholic congrega- 
tion of priests, founded at Flor- 
ence in 1556 by S. Philip Neri, 
popularly known as the Ora- 
torians (q.v,). 

Orbit. (Lat. orbis, a circle). Bony 
socket containing the eye (q.v.). 

Orbit. In astronomy, the path 
of a heavenly body in space. The 
orbit of a body in the gravitational 
field of a central mass is a conic 
section : an ellipse, parabola or 
hyperbola. Neglecting small per- 
turbations, the orbits of the planets 
are ellipses, while certain comets 
move in parabolic or hyperbolic 
orbits. At any given distance from 
the sun there is a definite velocity 
called the parabolic velocity which 
a freely falling body would acquire 
if it had entered the gravitational 
field of the sun from an infinite 
distance. Any body moving in any 


direction with exactly this critical 
I'elocity will move around the sun 
in a parabolic orbit ; if it moves 
faster than this, it will describe a 
hyperbola ; if slower, an ellipse. 
The branch of astronomy dealing 
with orbits of planets and comets is 
known as celestial mechanics. 

In atomic physics, the hypo- 
thesis of electrons moving in orbits 
round the positive nucleus forms 
the basis of Bohr’s theory of tho 
hydrogen atom. Bohr made two 
fundamental postulates, viz. that 
(1) only those orbits arc permis- 
sible for which the angular momen- 
tum of the electron is a whole 
multiple ot hji-jr wiiere h is 
Planck’s constant ; and (2) the 
atom radiates energy only when an 
electron jump.s from an orbit of 
higher to one of lower energy. This 
theory was later modified, and for 
many purposes electrons came to 
be thought of more vaguely as 
occupying shells ”, ‘‘ energy 

levels”, or “orbitals”, rather than 
specifically travelling round orbits. 
The values of these can be calcu- 
lated by wave mechanics. 

Orcagna. Name sometimes 
given to the Italian sculptor 
Andrea di Clone (q.v.). 

Orchard. Plot of land devoted 
to the cultivation of fruit trees 
which are generally grown as 
standards. As these will not yield 
freely until well developed it is 
good practice to set bush-shaped 
trees, budded on a dwarfing stock, 
as well as soft fruits, among them ; 
the.se w'ill come into bearing while 
the standard trees are growing up. 
When no longer profitable owing 
to the encroachment of the stan- 
dards they are uprooted. The best 
site for an orchard is on well 
drained loamy ground .sloping 
gently to the south-west and pro- 
tected from north and east. Nut, 
plum, and damson make good 
shelter trees. An orchard should 
not be planted on low-lying land 
among hills or in a bleak position 
where spring frosts may damage 
the blossoms. For the first 8 or 10 
years the soil must be kept clear 
of grass and weeds for 3 or 4 feet 
round the tree stems. Standards 
must be staked securely and wired 
against rabbits ; they are planted 
25 feet apart, bush-shaped trees 
12 feet, and gooseberry and currant 
bushes 5 feet from each other. See 
Fruit Fanning. 

Orchard-house. Name given 
to a glass-house in which fruit 
trees, grown in large pots or 
planted in a border of soil, are 
cultivated. The beat type of glass- 
house for this purpose is the span- 
roof. Frnits suitable for the 


oreliard house are peach, nectarine 
cherry, apricot, fig, grape, 
choice varieties of apple, pear, and 
plum. If the trees are grown in 
pots they may be placed out of 
doors after the fruits have been 
gathered, thus leaving the glass 
house free for salad crops, toma- 
toes, and chrysanthemums ; the 
trees must be replaced under glass 
by December. ® 

Orchardson, Sir Willum 
Quielek (183,5-1910). British 

painter. Born in Edinburgh, March 
27, 1835, he 

studied at tho 
Trustees’ 

Academy, and 
settled in Lon- 
don in 1862. 

Ho became 
A.R.A. inl868, 

R.A. in 1877, 
and was 

knighted in or' 

1907. He V 
painted his- ' 
torical genre 
with a definite aesthetic motive; 
hut the oft-repeated brown tone of 
his pictures later developed into a 
mannerism. His most famous pic- 
ture is that of Napoleon on hoard 
H.M.S. Bcllerophon, now in the 
Tate Gallery. He also painted 
portraits, especially during his later 
years. He died April 13, 1910. 

Orchestra (Gr. orchesthai, to 
dance). Musical term. Before 1720 
it was used only in its Greek sense, 
meaning the place in the theatre 
where the choru.s danced. Al- 
though records of concerted instru- 
mental music go back to antiquity, 
there is no evidence to show that 
these concerted efforts were anv- 
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thing more than a haphazard col- 
lection of in.struinents without 
thought of balance or the niceties 
of instrumental colour and son- 
ority. Even as late as the 16th 
century, usually described as the 
golden age of polyphony, a band 
of instrumentalists used for some 
ceremonial occasion or as an ac- 
companiment to church choral 
music might vary from a collection 
of trombones, oornetti (an obsolete 
wood and ivory instrument bear- 
ing no resemblance to the comet), 
violas, and bassoons, to a band 
consisting of viols, violins, lutes, 
lyres, harps, trombones, recorders, 
oboes, and organs. In the actual 
writing for these bands of instru- 
ments there was little or no feeling 
for instrumental style; in fao^ 
when instruments were added to 
a choir they merely doubled the 
vocal parts. 

The beginning of opera and the 
demand for intensified dramatic 
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Smewhat laboriously evolved bones and nu.n^ ‘ yi,,, 

ripfinite stvle in writing for the nients to his orehestmtion. 

strings and kid foundations of a two outstanding r’, 

string orchestra divided into cither his orchestral ^ |;^.j j 

tWe^ or five parts, eventually greater mdepemlenee an I uul ud 
S way to a four-part divieiou. uality giv..., to ea-h K.'cUon .. .■■ 

With the emancipation of the cello orchoKtra and the fiilh r tt i 
a century or more later, the string use of harmony. , 

section of the modern orchestra Haydn and Mozart ah«| ililro- 
^yas divided again into five parts, duced the clarmot in their Ih 
I t took nearly another century symphonies, but was not m 
to establish a cooperative, but at Beethoven wrote his r uth * s » 
the same time independent and phony ( 1 804 ) that tromlxmes v\ err 
flexible, wind section of the orches- used in the eonei'rt. orebeKtra. 
tra. At first the addition of wind Heebhoven treat(‘d the ur<'heMi.| 
instruments to strings was govern- very sensitively, and imieh tit whal 
ed by the necessary but haphazard awkwardness there may be in 
method of using what instruments \yriting is (huy to mcH*hantt'at de 
happened to be available. What is fects of the instrumentH at hi** 

important to remember is that disposal, such as tlu^ horn, 

during the 18th century the actual Nineteenth-century Ikvelopmtat 
style and texture of music itself During the first half of the Jnth 
was undergoing a change — a change century th(‘ range and ilexibiht ', 

from the polyphonic to the bar- of the orchestra was eonsiderablv . * i, ^ 

monic style, from the vocal to the increased by a generally higher tun h.ij| -'v 

instrumental style. standard of string playing, the Hud biiml 

The new style of music (the emancipation of first thi* cello and 

classical style, we call it) with its then the viola as niehxly instnu 

appropriate new forms, c.y. the ments in their own rights, and by 

symph<!)ny, was brought to its the irnprovoments in the valve 

highest stage of perfection by mechanisms of wcxKl-wdnd and 

Haydn and Mozart, who estab- brass instruments, 

lished the principles of modern Weber, the first (Jermaij Hofiiftiu 
orchestration and a finely balanced ti(; composer of opera, «how‘ixi a alhnunji *** r5a*h i 

instrumentation of the concert wonderful kouho of orehr>«tral t<u>e mojti stuii^blk^ In vb+w 

orchestra itself, consisting of two colour, and he used the inHtni= both H* u*r*«’ iti* 

flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, ments of the orchestru, both aingly Str Bull 

niffw tvl J WH . 
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two bassoons, two horns, two and in combination, hh an artint 
trumpets, drums, and strings in uses his palette. He was, however, 
four parts (cellos and bassos almost surpassed by the Krtmeh Berlioz, 
invariably playing the same part who was one of the nuist origin?*! 

at the interval of an octave). How- minds in the development of the 

ever, it must not be forgotten that art of orchestration, 
the great contributions of Haydn The still further oxtenulon of 
and Mozart to the development of harmonic resources and th^ In* dainm hikI 

the orchestra would not have been crease of virtuosity in all instru- und . lb ar 

possible if the ground had not been mental technique combing to tvan e«f. m Vo|». 

well prepared for them by the offer in the orchestra a magniftc<*nl Thi^ t*iwn, ibo furm^r mfdttifel of t 

work of a host of talented and medium of expression to com Ikti^ 
industrious forerunners, notably of the second half of the An inriftm is 

Bach’s two sons — C. P. E. and J. C. century. Wagner used the orchss' with th<* is by hHd| 

Bach — and a group of composers, tra in his great music-dramas with Fainitv pbi 

headed by Carl Stamitz, which the power, imagination, and akill tif fonmt ttlkh ^ impii 

fiourished in Mannheim during the genius. Like his younger eon* HI*** number «f tpoo 

middle years of the 18th century, temporaries, Rinvsky • Korsakov, m wii4 ninii 
In opera the French Rameau Debussy, Mahler, Htraumj, and fleams »f«* 

and the German Gluck were many others, Wagner oonceivefl y%H«4 In **** 

responsible for many innovations, his music in terms of the orchestra, of ili#m iww t?oioor' 
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Nome, classed as epiphytes, are 
found on trees ; others, known as 
terrestrial, grow in the soil. The 
growth is often in the form of a 
thick, fattened, stem-like struc- 
ture called a pseudo- bulb, from 
which the leaches are produced. 
Almost all kinds must be, in cooler 
climates, cultivated under glass, 
those from a tropical climate in a 
minimum temp, of 65° F. at night 
and rising much higher by day. 



Orchid, 1, Green-winged orchis, 0. morio. 2. Flower 
of Butterfly orchis, Eiahenaria bifolia. 3. Fragrant 
orchis, Gymnadenia conopsea 


'Those native to high altitudes are 
glasshouse 


grown 


in a giassnouse na\'ing a 
minimum temp, of 50° or even 
-k'>° F. Others arc suited by the 
temp, of a warm or intermediate 
glasshouse wliere the temp, does 
not fall below 00'. 

Most orchids can be grown to 
jicrfection only in glasshouses 
specially built, where they have 
expert care, A few, however, will 
nourish in an amateur's green- 
liouse among other plants needing 
warmth. Watering, ventilation, 
and keeping the air of the glass- 
house moist are important details 
of cultivation. tVhen growth for 
tlie year is complete orchids need 
watering less frequently, but the 
ventilators must be managed so 
that draughts are prevented. To 
prevent the air in the glasshouse 
from drying out it is usual to covei 


the 


staging 


with shingle and to 


keep this moist by syringeing. 

The difficulty of obtaining fuel 
for healing greenhouses nor dc- 
v'oted to food crops led, during and 
after the Second Great War, to a 
reduction in the collections of hot- 
house plants including orchids, 
while the importation of orchids 


steadilv declined. Some of the 
orchids which may be grown suc- 
cessfully in an amateur’s wai-m 
greenhouse ai'e lady’s slipper or 
cypripedium, some 
of the cattleyas, 
o d o n t o g 1 0 s s Ti m , 
dendrobium, cym- 
bidium, 1 y c a s t e , 
coelogyne, and 
masdcvallia. 

Although the wild 
types of orchids 
number m a n y 
thousands through 
crossbreeding by 
professional a n d 
amateur grow'ors of 
some genera, c.r/. 
cymbidium, cypri- 
pedium. and cat- 
tleya, the hybrids 
raised artificially 
o Ti t n u m her t h e 
species introduced 
from abroad. Es- 
tablished orchids 
arc req^otted *“ at 
various periods of 
the year, the best 
time being wlien 
fresh root growth 
is seen. It is un- 
necessary to repot 
them every year. 

The terrestrial or- 
chids, c.g. cypripedi- 
um. lycaste, and co- 
elogync, are grown 
in well-drained pots 
in a compost of three parts loamy 
soil, one part of osmiinda fibre, one 
part of sphagnum moss, and a free 
scattering of small pieees of broken 
Hover pot, A compost which suits 
cattleya. laelia, and a number of 
otlier popular kinds consists of 
thi'cc parts osmuiida filire and one 
part sphagnum moss ; free drain- 
age is most necessary. Nome kinds, 
ejf. vanda. aerides, oncidium. can 
be grown in suspended baskets. 

The hardy orchids, some of 
wliich grow wild in Great Fritani, 
are smaller and far less showy than 
those cultivated under glass. Most 
of them need to be planted in 
loamy soil in cool, slightly shaded 
places in the 1 ‘oek garden. One of 
the finest is the Madeira orchid 
{Orchis foUosa), Another striking 
flower is the North American Cypri- 
pedium sp)ectahlle, which needs peat 
and leaf mould but not shade. The 
butterfly orchis {liahenaria), the 
bee orchis {Ophrys apifera) are two 
attractive native species. Others 
are the early purple Orchis mascula, 
commonest of all, the spotted 
Orchis maculata, the green man or- 
chid {Aceras), and the sweetly- 
scented Gymnadenia conopsea. 


Orchis (Gr., testicle). 
genus—about 70 species-of herbs 
of the family Orehidaceae. They 
are natives of Europe and Asia 
and a few' of N. America. They 
liave usual^^y n pair of egg-shaped 
tubers, whicdi^ suggested the old 
Gieek name ; in some species thest* 
are flattened with finger-like pro 
longations (palmate). The annual 
stem is w- rapped around by the few 
strap-shaped leaves, which some- 
times are spotted or blotched, and 
ends in a spike of irregular flowers 
which by the twisting of the ovary 
are reversed. 

Of about a dozen British species 
tlie best known are the early purple 
orchis {0. mascula) and the spotted 
orchis [0. macidata). The former, 
which appears in April in copses 
tind pastures, has the typical oval 
tubers and the leaves spotted with 
purple-black. 'The flowers and the 
uppei' part of the stem are red-pur- 
ple. 0. macidata has the tubers flat- 
tened, and the fiow'er-spike more 
pyramidal, tlie flowers pale hlac 
marked with strtuiks and curved 
linos of purple. The pyramidal or- 
clii'^, haiulhume but evil smelling, 
grows on limost(me. See Bee Orchis: 
Butterfly Oreliis; Ophrys ; Orchid. 

Orcus. In Roman m,ythology, 
name of the god of the lower w'orld, 
subsequently identified with Hades 
()]• Pluto. Orcus is also used for 
the low’er w'oiid itself. See Hades. 

Orezy, Emmuska, Baeones.s. 

( 1 865-1947). British novelist and 
playwright. Born atTarnadrs,Hun- 
gary.daughter 
of Baron Felix 
Orezy, she vva.s 
educated at 
Brussels a n d 
studied paint- 
ing in London. 

In 1905 she 
publislied 'The 
Emperor's Chm- 
dlestieks, also 
(after its j'c- 
jeetion by 12 
publisher.s) a tale of the Frenoh 
Revolution, Hiie Ncarlet Pimper- 
nel, dramatised in collaboration 
w ith her husband, Montague Bar- 
.stow, <and produced by Fred Terry 
and Julia Neilson at the New 
Theatre, London. The play’s suc- 
ces.s brought immense sales for the 
book, which was followed by many 
sequels during the ensuing 30 
years. Nhe wrote many other 
cloak and sword ” romances, 
and three other plays, though none 
of the latter attained any compar- 
able triumph. Nhe died Nov. 12, 
1947. shortly after the publication 
of her memoirs, Links in the Chain 
of Life. See Ncarlet Pimpernel. 



Baroness Orezy, 
British noveli^ 

liupsell 



Orchis maculata (Spotted Orchis), Europe, N. Asia, Philippines. 6. Disa grandiflora. South Afnca. 7. Zygo- 
Himalaya Paphiopedilum. 2. Cypripedium sanderianum petalum lawrenceianum, Colombia. 8. Oncidium papilio, 
(Sander’s Lady’s Slipper), Malayan Archipelago. 3. Cattleya variety majus, Trinidad. 9. Odontoglossum crispum, 
labiata, variety Dowiana, Costa Rica. 4. Paphiopedilum variety mundyanum, Colombia. 10. Miltonia spectabilis, 
glaucophylluin. 5. Vanda sanderiana (Sander’s Vanda), variety Moreliana, Brazil 

ORCHID : RARE AND COMMON VARIETIES SHOWING FANTASTIC FORM AND COLOURING 
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Ordainers, Lords. Body of 21 
])eers appointed in 1310, by a par- 
liament consisting of peers only, to 
amend the unsatisfactory govern- 
ment of Edward II. It was ar- 
ranged that they should administer 
affairs for 18 months and then for- 
mulate proposals. These proposals, 
known as the ordinances of 1311. 
secured the expulsion of Gaveston, 
the king’s disreputable favourite, 
andof otherforeigners, various limi- 
tations of the royal power, and the 
summoning of Parliament once a 
year. See Edward II ; England : 
ffistory. 

Ordeal. Ancient form of trial 
per Dei judicium, by judgement 
of God. The underlying belief 
that Divine providence would in- 
tervene to protect the innocent 
from unjust condemnation is of 
remote antiquity and universal dis- 
tribution. A test of innocence of 
infidelity by drinking bitter water 
mixed with dust from the floor of 
the tabernacle (Numbers d) show's 
that the practice was in use among 
the Jews. That it obtained among 
the ancient Greeks is proved by 
a passage in Sophocles’ Antigone, 
where the rvatchrnan protests his 
readiness to hold red hot iron in his 
hand and \valk through hre, to 
prove his innocence of Cleon’s 
charge of having given Polynices 
proper burial. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons the 
test generally took one of four 
forms : ordeal by battle ; ordeal 
by fire — either by handling hot iron, 
or walking blindfold and barefoot 
over red hot ploughshares placed 
at irregular intervals ; by liot 
water, w’hen the suspect plunged 
his arm up to the elbow' into 
boiling water ; or by cold water, 
when the suspect was hung into 
a stream oi' pond and, making no 
effort to sw'im. either sank, w'-hen 
he was deemed innocent, or floated, 
in which case he w'as convicted and 
punished. 

Legal ordeals were abolished in 
England under Henry HI, w'ith 
the exception of trial by battle, 
w'hich actually survived on the’ 
statute book until 1818, wdien it 
W'as abolished in consequence of 
the right to trial by battle being 
claimed by a man charged with 
murder. ISwdmmmg, or floating, 
w'M the common metliod of testing 
watches until the 18th century, the 
women being bound right thumb 
to left toe and left thumb to right 
toe, in W'hich position they could 
not keep themselves afloat, and 
were left to the judgement of 
heaven. See Divination ; Duel : 
Trial by Battle, 

Ordeal Bean (Physostigma 
venenosum). Perennial climbing 
herb, member of the famil}' Legumi- 


nosae, native of tropical Africa. 
Che leaves are broken into three 
leaflets. The purple, bean-like 
flowers are in sprays, and are suc- 
ceeded by dark- brown pods con- 
taining tw'o or three large blackish 



Ordeal Bean: foliage and flowers. Inset, 
seeds, showing the hilum or deep groove 


or brow'll seeds with a deep groove 
(hilum) along one side and around 
one end. These seeds are extremely 
poisonous, and are employed the 
natives of Old Calabar as an ordeal 
for those suspected of w'itchcraft. 
The suspect has to eat beans until 
he vomits and so lU'ove his inno- 
cence, or he dies, and so proves his 
guilt. It has been found useful in 
ophthalmic .surgery for contraction 
of the pupil of the ejm. 

Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 
The. Novel by George Meredith 
{q.v.), first published in 1859 w'ith 
the sub-title of A History of Father 
and Son. The earliest of its author’s 
seiies of fiction studies of modern 
life, this story is by some critics re- 
garded as on the whole the greatest 
of them. Its theme is the danser of 
applying academic theories to 
education for pi*actical life. The 
story lepre.sents the best qualities 
of Meredith as a novelist, his w'it, 
humour, poetry, and rare skill in 
psychological analysis. 

Order (Lai. ordiri, to begin). 
Word used in several senses. Its 
jn'ime meaning is that of a series or 
row', hence an order or regular ar- 
rangement. From this came the 
idea of obedience, and so w'e have 
the use of the w'ord for a command. 

To-day an order means a class of 
persons united together in some 
way. Such are the orders of knight- 
hood and other orders of the same 
kind, which do not carr}' the hon- 
our of knighthood, the order of 
merit, for instance, and the mon- 
astic and other religious and semi- 
religious orders. {See Knighthood ; 
Merit, Order of ; S. John of Jeru- 
salem ; Knights Templars, etc.) 

In the sense of a command the 
w'ord is, frequent in military and 
naval language, for instance, close 
order, fighting order, sealed orders, 
etc. The same idea is seen in 


ecclesiastical matters, the order of 
service and the phrases Holy Orders 
and minor ordem being examples. 
It is the same in busine.ss, in such 
phrases as payable to order. In a 
related sense order implies good 
and peaceable conditions, c.g, pub- 
lic order and to maintain order. 
{See Holy Orders.) 

In natural science, especially in 
zoology and botany, an order refers 
to a number of genera ha\ing im- 
portant points in common. It is 
thus intermediate betw'een a class 
and a family. In architecture, an 
order is one of the different ways in 
which the column, \vith its various 
parts and its entablature, are 
moulded and related to each other. 
There are three main orders. Doric, 
Ionian, and Corinthian, and tw'o 
minor ones, Tuscan and Composite. 
See Architecture ; Column ; Corin- 
thian Order; Doric Order, etc. 

Ordericus Vitalis { 1075-1 U2). 
Medieval chronicler. Born near 
Shrewsbury, England, Feb. 16, 
1075, the son of a French priest and 
an English mother, he passed the 
greater part of his life in the 
Norman monastery of St. EvrouL 
About 1123 he began to w'rite the 
history of the monastery, but this 
was soon expanded into a general 
liistoi’y. although described as His- 
toria Ecclesiastica only. He had 
good sources of information about 
England as w'ell as France, and the 
part of his w'ork which deals w'itli 
his ow'u age, the eighty years after 
the Norman conquest, is a valuable 
contribution to the history of the 
two countries. It lias been edited 
by French scholars and translated 
into English. 

Order - in - Council. In the 

L^nited Kingdom, and also in Can- 
ada, Australia, and other parts of 
the British Em])ire, an order issued 
by the sovereign on the advice of 
the privy council. It is thus a 
method of legislation, having taken 
the place of the proclamationb 
issued by the Tudor and later- 
sovereigns. 

The place of orders-iii-council in 
tlie parliamentary system is main- 
tained by a fiction. Theoretically 
they are issued by the advice of the 
privy council, but in practice, on 
the advice of only a few^ of its mem- 
bers, who are also members of the 
Government, and as such respoii' 
sible to Parliament. These orders 
were first issued in the 18th cen- 
tury, and a notable instance was in 
1807-8, when by them all vessels 
were forbidden to trade with ports 
under French control. {See Berlin 
Decree.) They were extensively 
used during both Great Wars, 
especially for matters of urgency. 
Orders-in-Coimcil are used to carry 
out Acts of Parliament. Towards 





the end of the iiineteeth century, 
owing to the masa of new legisla- 
tion, the custom sprang up of 
drafting Acts of parliament in 
very general terms, giving very 
extensive powers to ministries to 
formulate the details as they 
thought best, and carry them out 
by issuing orders-in-council. /See 
titatutorv Instrument. 

Vi 

Orderly. Name given in the 
British army and air force to a sol- 
dier or airman who serves as a 
messenger or attendant. Orderlies 
are attached to squadron, batta- 
lion, company, or other unit hcad- 
fjuarters, while others attend 
officers on duty. Hospitals, sick 
quarters, and dental centres have 
orderlies to assist the medical 
officers. Every unit of squadron or 
company strength upwards has an 
orderly sergeant and orderly eor- 
])oral who do duty on rota and arc 
responsible for routine duties such 
as parades, guards, etc., over a 
period of 24 hours. An orderly 
officer is an officer who is on a 24- 
hour duty and is responsible during 
that period for administrative 
routine. The office dealing with 
the clerical work of a unit is called 
the orderly room. 

Ordinal Numbers. Name 
given to those words used to indi- 
cate the position of something in a 
sequence. First, second, third, etc., 
are ordhial numbers. One, two, 
three, etc., are called cardinal 
numbers, though the latter arc 
also used as ordinals, e.g. in num- 
bering the pages of a hook. 

Ordinance (Fr. onloimance.). 
Edict used by authority, Specifi- 
cally, the term is applied in Great 
Britain to an Act of parliament not 
sanctioned by all three estates of 
the realm, e.g. the self-denying 
ordinance [g^v.) passed by thc' 
hong parliament in 1()45 at Croin- 
well’s instigation. Temporary Acts 
of parliament and Acts which arc 
merely declaratory are also called 
ordinances. The edicts issued by 
the kings of Brance from the time 
of Philip IV until the Revolution 
in their own name, and ha\ing the 
force of laws, were termed ordon- 
ymnees. The ordinances affecting 
the press and the reconstruction of 
the chamber of deputies issued by 
Charles X, July 26, 1830, were the 
immediate cause of the revolution 
and his enforced abdication, Aug. 2, 
1830. In its connotation of an es- 
tablished rule or rite the word ordi- 
nance is also used, especially by 
Presbyterians, of the sacraments, 
as the ordinance of baptism. See 
Ordainers. Lords. 

Ordinary. In* heraldry, the 
commonest charge. They are 


mostly plai]! symbols, composed of 
broad bands. They are among 
those found on the earliest feudal 
coats, and by old writers arc re- 
ferred to as the “ honourable or- 
dinaries.” They are supposed to 
occupy one-third of the shield, but 
generally are given less space. 
Most of the ordinaries have “ di- 
minutives,” usually smaller repre- 
sentations of the parent charge. 
The first diminutive occupies half 
the space of the ordinary, and so 
they diminish by half at eacli step. 

The names of the ordinaries are 
chief, pale, or paller, bend, bend 
sinister, fess or fesse, chevron, 
cross, saltire, quarter, and pile. 

All ordinaries and most of their 
diminutives may be charged, i.e. 
ornamented with another ordinarv, 
a diminutive, or some otlier figure ; 
and they can also be sur- 
mounted,” I.e. another ordinary, 
or an animal or monster, may be 
placed over them. On the other 
hand, an ordinary may surmount 
some ordinary charge. Most of 
them may be “ voided,” i.e. only 
a border is shown, the tincture of 
the field showing between. See 
Heraldry, colour plate. 

Ordinary. In ecclesiastical law, 
an ecclesiastic who exercises juris- 
diction within a given district. In 
England it usually means the 
bishop of the diocese or his chan- 
cellor acting by his authority. The 
expression Ordinary of the Mass 
means the fixed portion of tlic 
service as distinguished from. the 
variable ])arts — such as collects, 
gospels, etc. — proper to special 
occasions. In common parlance, it 
is applied to the service generally, 
with the exception of the canon, 
which consists of th(‘ prayer of 
consecration and its adjuncts. Sre 
Bishof) 

Ordinary Shares. J’fie shan s 
in the capital of a limited company 
which are entitled to dividend, 
and, in liquidation, to repayment, 
only after tlio claims of debentur(.'s 
and fixed interest profercnco 
shares. There may be two classes 
of ordinary share, the superior 
being then designated preferred 
ordinary shares and -the inferior 
cither deferred ordinary or merely 
ordinary. While a higher class of 
share thus takes preference over 
the ordinary share from both an 
interest and capital point of view, 
it is important that, after the 
claims of the fixed interest shares 
and debentures have been satisfied, 
the whole of the remaining profits 
available for distribution, and the 
remaining assets, belong to the 
ordinary shareholder. In a suc- 
cessful concern ho frequently re- 


ceives a much higher rate of in- 
terest and possesses a far higher 
proportion of the assets of the 
concern than does the holder of 
shares of a superior class. For that 
reason the price quoted on the 
Btock Exchange for ordinary 
shares (or units of ordinary stock) 
ill the capital of a company often 
exceeds many times the price 
quoted for the same eoinpany’s 
debentures or preference shares^ 

Ordinate. In mathematics, the 
length of the straight line drawn 
from any point parallel to one of a 
pair of Cartesian coordinate axes 
to meet the other axis. See Co- 
ordinates. 

Ordination. Ecclesiastical rite 
in which Holy Orders are conferred 
upon deacons and priests. In the 
Greek, Roman, and Anglican com- 
nmnions the rite includes the lay- 
ing on of hands by a duly conse- 
crated bishop; in the Presbyterian 
churches the ordination is by the 
Presbytery. The subject is one of 
great controversy associated with 
the Apostolic Succession {g.v,). 

Bince the beginning of the 17th 
century the validity of Anglican 
orders has been contested by the 
Roman Catholic church. On Sept. 
18, 1896, Leo XIII issued a Bull, 
Apostolicae Curae, pronouncing 
that ordinations performed by the 
Anglican rite have been and are 
utterly invalid and altogether void; 
to which Archbishops Temple and 
Maclagan replied, Feb. 19, 1897. 
For some 40 years the Anglican 
succiession derived from Matthew 
Parker and a crucial point 

of the controversy is the validity 
of his eonseeration. 

Deacons anrl priests are ordained 
on the four Sundays following the 
Fmb('r W'c^eks, the canonical ages 
being 23 for deacons and 24 for 
priests. Ordination is a sacrament 
in the Gn^ek and Roman churches. 
See Holy Orders ; Thirty-Nine 
Articles. 

Ordnance. (fcnoral designa- 
tion of all weapons of warfare 
df greater calibre than a rifle. 
More specifically, and in the 
British army, the term ordnance 
includes the provision, storage, 
distribution, and maintenance of 
arms and ammunition of all kinds, 
personal and camp equipment, 
vehicles and armour, clothing, 
and all stores except food. A ' 
special unit, the Royal Amy 
Ordnance Corps (^.u.) is responsible 
for all these duties except the 
maintenance of guns, armour, and 
electrical equipment, which is the 
responsibility of the Royal Electri- 
cal and Mechanical Engineers) 
(q-v.). Similar services ■ w 
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provided for the navy by the 
directorate of naval ordnance, and 
for the R.A.F. by eqxiipnient and 
maintenance units. 

Ordnance Artificer. Non- 
commissioned officer of the British 
navy. The branch to which he 
belongs was established in 1919, 
to provide personnel to maintain 
naval armament. Men are enrolled 
as chief ordnance artificer and ord- 
nance artificer, and are given the 
status of chief petty officer. ^S'ee Ar- 
mour, Naval; Armourer; Artificer. 

Ordnance Board. A British 
advisory committee of experts in 
armament. Officers from aU 
three serffices are detailed to act 
on the committee, which also 
includes civilian scientists. Its 
functions are to consider inven- 
tions relating to both weapons 
and ammunition, suggest suitable 
designs for specific purposes, 
investigate failures and accidents, 
and advise the authorities on all 
questions of ordnance manufac- 
ture and practice. 

Ordnance Factory. Factory 
maintained by the British govt, 
for the manufacture of armaments 
and other war material required 
by the army and navy, and 
ammunition for the R.A.F. During 
the Second Great War large 
numbers of additional factories 
were built by the ministry of 
Supply and operated directly by 
the govt., while others were 
erected by the govt, and the 
production in them carried out 
by private firms engaged on govt, 
contracts. Factories building air- 
craft for the R.A.F. came under 
control of the ministry of Aircraft 
Production. See Munitions. 

Ordnance Survey. A topo- 
graphical survey of the U.K. 
In 1747, following the Jacobite 
rebellion of 1745, General Watson 
organized the making of a map 
of the Highlands, but the ordnance 
survey cannot be said to have 
come into existence until 1784, 
w'hen General Roy measured a 
base line on Hounslow Heath. * 

An ordnance survey department 
was established in 1791 under the 
joint direction of the Master 
Gunner {q.v.) and the ordnance 
department to prepare a map of 
Great Britain on a scale of one 
inch to the mile. Civil recruit- 
ment was introduced in 1824, when 
a 6 -in. survey of Ireland was 
begun. The office of works took 
it over in 1870, and the board of 
agriculture in 1889. It is now 
administered by the ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, but 
the director general has always 
been a military officer and R.E. 


officers have always been in charge 
of the actual field w'ork. Maps 
of Ireland are no longer issued 
by the organization, but it issues 
maps of Great Britain on a number 
of scales, based on the 1/2,500 
survey — 25 ins. to the mile, 
commenced in 1855, and com- 
pleted about 40 years later, and 
since constantly revised. The 
ordnance survey also carries out 
surveys for land registration, tithe 
redemption, and wmrk for the War 
office and Air ministry. It examines 
documents and maps relating to 
administrative and other bound- 
aries for other ministries. The 
largest scale maps are the cadas- 
tral maps on the scales of 1/2,500 
and 1/10,560, i.e. the 25-in. and 
C-in. maps, and the 5 ft. and 10 ft. 
to the mile maps. The 6-in. map is 
a reduction of the 25-in. 

The maps on the scales of 
1/63,360, 1/126,720 and 1/253,440, 
i.e. the l-in., |-in., and |-in. to the 
m. maps respectively, may be 
termed topographical maps. They 
show the natural features of the 
country, as well as towms and 
vfilages, railways, roads, canals, 
bridges, telegraph lines, etc. Un- 
like the cadastral maps, they do not 
show the property boundaries. The 
best knovm is the l-in. map, the 
standard British topographical 
map. It is issued in three forms, of 
which that printed in colour and 
showing rehef by means of contours 
and hachures is perhaps the best 
example of a British ordnance 
map. The smallest scale maps are 
the 1/633,600 and 1/1,000,000. 

Ordo vices. Celtic tribe in- 
habiting a large part of N. Wales 
at the time of the Roman occupa- 
tion of Britain and subdued by 
Agricola in the 1st century a.d. 

Ordovician. Name given to the 
geological period following the 
Cambrian and preceding the Silur- 
ian. One of the lower Palaeozoic 
systems, it lasted from about 400 
million to 350 million years ago. 
It was named after the ancient 
British tribe of Ordovices who in- 
habited the Welsh borderland, be- 
cause Ordovician rocks occur in 
Wales, as also in the Lake Dis- 
trict, S.W. Scotland, and the S. 
edge of the Highlands. They are 
mainly grits, greywackes, shales, 
limestones, and volcanics which 
filled a subsiding trough trending 
N.E.-S.W. In Shropshire sandy 
types which were indicative of 
shallow water were deposited near 
the edge of the trough. 

The period is divided into the 
following rock-series, in ascending 
order : (1) Skiddavian or Arenig ; 
(2) Llanvirnian ; (3) Llandeilian ; 


(4) Caradocian ; (5) Ashgillian. 

These last two used to be grouped 
together as Bala. Each series is 
subdivided into two or tluee zones 
based on their fossil graptolite 
content. Affilcanic activity was 
violent during this period. Start- 
ing in >S.E. Carmarthenshire and 
Scotland during the Llanvirnian. 
it continued in N. Wales, the 
Berwyns, and Shropshire, and 
finished in the Lake District during 
the AshgiUian. Snowdonia and the 
Lake.s owe their rugged mountains 
to the resistance to erosion of the 
massive volcanic rocks poured out 
or injected during this period. 
The Ordovician rocks were folded 
at the end of the Silurian. Slate 
valuable for roofing was formed 
then, especially in Wales and the 
Lake District, and ores of iron, lead, 
zinc, copper, barytes, and graphite 
were deposited in these rocks. 

OrdzhonikicLze. See Jaujikau ; 
and under Orjonikidze. 

Ore. That part of a geological 
bodv from which the metal or 
metals that it contains may be 
extracted profitably. Local usage 
has adopted many words as sub- 
stitutes for ore ; dirt, pay-dirt, 
w'ash, rock, mineral, etc. An ore 
is nearly ahvays a mineral aggre- 
gate, consisting of valuable con- 
stituents, ore minerals, and worth- 
less constituents or gangue {qn\). 

The richness or tenor of an ore 
is variable ; the following are 
minimum tenors of various ores 
which can be profitably extracted, 
given reasonable prices and work- 
ing and transport costs : iron, 30 
p.c. ; copper, 1*5 p.c., occasionally 
0-5 p.c. ; lead, 5-6 p.c. ; zinc, 3 
p.c. ; silver, 15 oz. per ton ; tin, 1 
p.c., though less if the metal occurs 
in a placer deposit. See under the 
names of various metals, e.g. 
Copper Ores ; also Ore Deposits. 

Ore. Bronze coin of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden ; the one- 
hundr^th part of a krone [q.v.). 

Orebro . Sixth tovm of Sweden, 
capital of the inland co. of the same 
name. It is a port of inland naviga- 
tion at the W. end of Lake Hjahnar, 
104 m. W. of Stockholm, and ex- 
ports minerals from the local iron, 
silver, and copper mines and the 
tobacco, matches, paper, boots and 
shoes, and machinery manufac- 
tured in the town. An important 
rly. junction with a connexion to 
Oslo, it has the chief state rly. 
workshops. The ancient castle, 
now used as a museum, is in the 
section of the town built on an 
island in the Svarta Elf river ; the 
town haQ and an old church are 
other buildings of note. There is 
a state technic a.l college. The town 
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was long the place of assembly oi 
the Swedish diet, w'hich in 
made Lutheranism the state re- 
ligion. Pop. (1955) 71,418. Orebro 
CO. covers 3,560 sq. m. and had an 
est. pop. in 1955 of 256 200. 

Ore Deposit. A geologic body 
containing a^ valuable mineral or 
minerals. All the metals and 
many of the materials which are 
of service to man are obtained 
from mineral deposits occurring in 
the earth’s crust. Such deposits 
can be grouped into two main 
classes, syngenetic and epigenetic. 

Syngenetic Deposits. These 
are formed at the same time as 
the enclosing rock. Magmatic 
segregations {q.r.) are one type of 
syngenetic deposit. Sedimentary 
deposits, such as bog iron ore, are 
another. Material is dissolved 
from rocks by water and carried 
in solution to lakes and sea whei-e 
reprecipitation occurs. In this 
way vast masses of dolomite 
(calcium magnesium carbonate) 
have been laid dowm, and w’here 
iron carbonate has been precipi- 
tated in large cj[uantity bog iron 
ore and the clayband and black- 
band ironstones occur. Saline 
residues are formed by the drying 
up of enclosed basins of salt water ; 
the great German deposit of 
chlorides and sulphates of sodium, 
potassium, magnesium, and cal- 
cium at Stassfiirt is a striking 
e.xample. 

It is considered that stream 
waters containing copper sulphate 
leached from the neighbouring 
land surface deposited their copper 
as sulphide in neighbourmg lakes 
and bogs to form the copper 
deposits of Mansfeld, also those in 
Germany. A similar syngenetic 
theory of origin is held by some 
for the famous Rhodesian copper 
field. In these cases it is consider- 
ed that certain bacteria probably 
assisted in the deposition. Vast 
phosphate deposits called guano 
have been formed from the 
skeletons of fish and phosphate- 
hearing bird droppings. Coal is a 
sedimentary deposit. 

Residual deposits, including 
alluvial or placer deposits, are of 
similar type. The tropical weather- 
ing of aluminous rocks, often 
igneous but not necessarily so, 
may give rise to deposits of bauxite 
(hydrated aluminium oxide) by 
the removal of the more soluble 
constituents. Often such depo.sits 
contain iron hydroxides and are 
called laterite. Alluvial deposits 
of gold and tin are formed by the 
removal of the lighter minerals 
daring erosion, the heavy gold and 
tin tending to i-emain behind. 


Epigenetic Deposits. These 
are formed later than the enclosing 
rock by deposition from mineral- 
bearing solutions, the ore-fluid, 
usually in fissures in the host rock. 
The mineral veins or lodes so 
formed are of great length and 
depth compared with their width. 

haults and shear-zones are 
common kinds of fracture in which 
veins occur; joints and solution 
cavities also provide favourable 
channels for the ore-fluid. The 
vein-minerals may be dc^posited 
in open fissures or they may grow 
by replacement of the wmll-rock. 
Replacement, or metasomatic, 
ore-bodies are not always localised 
along fissures, but may form 
huge, irregular masses replacing 
the country rock. 

Rock Melt Deposits 

Many epigenetic ores are associ- 
ated with sub-acid and acid rocks, 
granodiorite and granite respect- 
ively. The magmas, or rock 
melts, from wLich some of these 
rocks have been formed, often 
contain appreciable quantities of 
volatile constituents, principally 
water, with boron, fluorine, sui- 
phur, etc. Some of the.se constitu- 
ents escape from the magma at 
an early stage in the consoHdation 
of the melt, but the most impor- 
tant ore-formers appear to be 
released at a late stage when 
crystallisation is nearly complete 
and the ore metals liave been 
concentrated in the final fluid 
residuum. According to the 
conditions in which the volatile 
fractions escape and are caused to 
deposit the minerals they hold, 
so various types of ore deposit 
are formed. 

lAhen the magma residuum 
reaches a pegmatitic condition 
(/'.e, a water-rich silicate melt), in 
certain conditions pegmatitic de- 
posits occur. These are, charac- 
teristically, very coarsely crystal- 
line dykes rich in feldspar and 
quartz, and containing rare miner- 
als, such as cassitcrite, columbite, 
tantalite, beryl, monazite. Such 
deposits are found, e.ry. in Dakota, 
IT.S.A., and in central Nigeria. 

The earliest solutions some- 
times appear to be characterised 
by a high content of tin, tungsten, 
boron, and fluorine, and the fact 
that tin and tungsten (and many 
other metals) form volatile fluor- 
ides has led many authorities to 
presume that these solutions w'erc 
gaseous ; such solutions are termed 
pneumatolytic. The tin mineralis- 
ations of Cornwall, Nigeria, Bolivia, 
and Malaya are thought by some 
to have been formed in pneumato- 
lytic conditions. Later solutioii.s 


to hydrothermal deposits (oi ] 
classihed as hypothermal, meso- 
thermal, and epithermal, in order 
of decreasing temp, and pressure 
of formation. Generally speakinc. 
hypothermal deposits are found 
near the parent intrusive rock 
while epithermal deposits may be 
tar removed from the source, in a 
position where temps, and press 
ures were lower. In this way may 
arise the zonal arrangement of 
ores found in certain districts, 
notably Cornwall, wLere, passincr 
from granite to cooler rock, a tin 
zone is succeeded by copper, lead- 
zinc, and iron zones. 

Certain ores are often found 
genetically related to certain rock- 
types, e.g. tin, tungsten, and 
molybdenum with granites ; chro- 
mium and platinum with basic 
rocks; gold with a granodioritic 
parent; copper, lead, and zme 
with granite^ or granodiorite. 
ITirther, ore formation is closely 
connected with periods of profound 
disturbance of the earth’s crust, 
/.e. orogeny or mountain-building. 
This periodicity is responsible for 
mctallogcnetic epochs, or periods 
during wdiich ore formation was 
prolific. A particular type of 
mineralisation may also be found 
throughout a w'eil-defined, often 
extensive region, called a metallo- 
genetic province : e.g. Portugal, 
France, Saxony, and Cornwall 
constitute one metallogenetic tin 
province formed during Permo- 
Carboniferous times. 


Met.\morphism. Mineral de- 
posits can undergo metamorphism 
( q.v . ). Hydrated iron ores, such as 
limonites, may be changed into 
haematite and magnetite, a trans- 
formation a(‘(‘ompanied by an in- 
crease in the grade of the ore. Dur- 
ing the emplacement of an igneous 
rock, adjacent rocks are often 
metamorphosed along the contact, 
(^ontact metamorphism is partly 
duo to the effect of increased 
temp, and partly to hot emana- 
tions moving out from the igneous 
centre. Should these emanations 
he metal bearing, they may give 
rise to contact metamorphic or 
pyrometa somatic mineral deposits. 

Sec'ondary Enrichment. Pro- 
bably the most important change 
that ore deposits, especially copper 
and argentiferous lead deposits, 
can undergo is secondary enrich- 
ment. The outcrop of a sulphide- 
bearing lode is frequently leached 
by downward percolating waters 
forming a gossan {q-v.); the ore 
metals are oxidised to form 
soluble oxy-salts and the metal- 
(‘harged solutions descend below 
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bhe zone of oxidation. Here 
chenaical reaction takes place 
between the solutions and the 
unaltered sulphides, with the 
result that a new set of minerals is 
formed whose members are often 
very rich in the valuable metal of 
the" lode. This chemical process 
may be responsible for a very rich 
and valuable ore-body even wdiere 
the primary mineralisation was 
low-grade : e.g. the extensive 
“ porphyry ” copper deposits of 
the U.S.A., where the primary ore 
is often too poor to be worked ; 
and the argentiferous lead-zmc 
ore-body at Broken Hill, N.S.W., 
Australia, where a high-grade 
primary mineralisation has through 
secondary enrichment become a 
zone of immense value near 
the surface. See Metasomatism ; 
Mineral Dressing ; Pegmatite ; 
Prospecting, etc. 

Bibliography . Mineral Deposits, 
W. Lindgren, 41h edn., 1938 ; 
Strategic Mineral Supplies, G. A. 
Roush, 1939 ; Principles of Econo- 
mic Geology, W. H. Emmons, 2nd 
edn , 1940 ; Economic Mineral De- 
posits, A. M, Bateman, 1942. 

Ore Dressing. Of this subject 
a full description is given under 
Mineral Dressing. 

Oregon. Western maritime 
state of the U.S.A. The surface is 
extremely diversified. In the 
mountainous W., the Coast Range 
separates the rocky coast from the 
fertile valleys of the Willamette and 
Umpqua rivers, which are enclosed 
on the E. by the Cascade Range, 
containing many extinct volcanoes 
and snow-capped peaks, the highest 
of which is Mt. Hood, 11,225 ft. 
Farther E. lies an undulating 
prairie, scored by valleys and re- 
lieved by numerous mountains, 
and in the N.E. rise the Blue 
Mountains. The Columbia river 
marks most of the N. frontier, and 
the Snake river a large part of the 
E. frontier, their valleys providing 
an extensive tract of fertile land. 

The climate of W. Oregon is gen- 
erally mild and healthy, but farther 
E. there is a scarcity of rain, and an 
extremely wide range of tempera- 
ture. Over a large area in the S. 
there is no river drainage owing 
to evaporation, and widespread 
artificial irrigation is necessary. 
Wheat, hay, potatoes, hops, and 
various fruits are produced, and 
the fisheries and stock-raising are 
valuable industries. Gold, silver, 
copper, and other minerals are 
worked, while the manufactures 
are chiefly associated with land 
products and the fisheries. Oregon 
ranks first among the states in the 
production of lumber, Oregon pine 
being the trade name for Douglas 


fir {q.v.). There is a state university 
at Eugene, and a.n agricultural 
college at Corvallis. The length 
of the railw'ays exceeds 5,200 m. 
The Dalles and Celiio canal takes 
ocean-going vessels to Portland, 
108 m. inland, and the Columbia 
and Snalm rivers are navigable for 
a further 460 m. Bonneville dam, 
built during 1933-37, first stage in 
the works to control the Columbia 
river, lies 49 m. E. of Portland ; 
installations here have a capacity 
oi 518,000 kW. Salem is the 
caj)ital, Portland the commercial 
centre. Two senators and four rep- 
resentatives are sent to congress. 
Women received the vote 1012, 

The possession of Oregon terri- 
tory (much larger than the state) 
was long disputed between Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. ft was 
jointly occupied 1818-46, when 
the frontier was fixed at 49°. The 
state was lormed out of the terri- 
toiv in 1859. Area 96,981 sq. in. 
Pop. (1950) 1,521.341. 

Oreide or Oroide (Fr. or, gold; 
Gr. eidos, form). Brass introduced 
in France as a substitute for gold 
in the manufacture of jewelry. Its 
composition is usually copper 85*5, 
zinc 14’5 parts, and its colour 
resembles real gold. It takes a fine 
polish, is ductile and tenacious, and 
can be stamped, rolled, or worked. 

O’Reilly, John Boyle (1S44- 
90). Irish- American poet and 
joinnalist. Born at Dowth Castle, 
Meath, June 28, 1844, he joined 
the Fenian society, and in 1863 
enlisted in the British army in 
order to induce the soldiers to 
revolt. He was tried for high trea- 
son in 1866, and sentenced to be 
shot, but the sentence was com- 
muted to 20 years’ penal servitude 
in Australia. Having escaped to 
America in 1869, he settled at 
Boston, where he became editor of 
The Pilot, and pubhshed several 
works in verse and prose. He died 
at Hull, Mass., Aug. 10, 1890. 

Orel. Town of the R.B.F.S.R.. 
capital of a region of the same 
name. At the confluence of the Oka 
and Orlik, 170 m. N.W. of Voro- 
nezh, it is an important rly. junc- 
tion, and makes textile and agri- 
cultural machinery, shoes, clothing, 
etc. During the Second Great War 
it w^as occupied by the Germans 
Oct. 7, 1941, and converted into a 
powerful strong-point, recaptured 
by the Russians, Aug. 5, 1943, only 
after 24 hours’ street fighting. 
Pop. (est.) 120,000. 

Orel region is part of the central 
black earth district of Russia. 
Potatoes, hemp, wheat, rubber- 
producing plants, sugar beet, 


apples, etc., are grown ; there are 
metal working and food processing 
factories in the towns. Area 
12,200 sq. m. Pop. (est.) 1.500.000. 
Pron. or- el 

Orenburg. See Chkalov. 

Orense. Inland prov. of X.W. 
Spain, bounded S. and Mb by Por- 
tugal. It is watered by the Miho. 
the Limia, and smaller streams. 
Almost wholly mountainous, it has 
a mild climate. In the valleys 
figs, oranges, almonds, olives, and 
other fruits are gro\vn. In the up- 
lands timber trees abound, walnut 
and chestnut predominating. Some 
iron is mined, and fine cattle are 
reared. Orense formed part of the 
old kingdom of Galicia. Area. 
2,694 sq. m. Pop. (1950) 467,903. 

Orense (anc. Aurium). City of 
Spain, capital of the prov. of 
Orense. It stands on the IMino 
river, 45 m. X.E. of Vigo on the 
Monforte-Tuy rly. The river is 
here spanned by a bridge, 1,320 ft. 
long and 135 ft. high, built by 
Bishop Lorenzo in 1230. The 
Gothic cathedral, dating from 1220, 
has been damaged by earthquake. 
Near by are the warm sulphur 
springs of Las Burgas, and the 
baths of Caldas de Orense, knovm 
to the Romans. Its bishopric was 
founded in the 5th century. The 
place, noted for its hams, makes 
chocolate and textiles, and has 
tanneries, iron foundries, and flour- 
and sawmills. Pop. (1950) 55,574. 

Orestes. In Greek legend, son 
of Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra. 
When his father was murdered, 
Orestes was saved from a like fate 
by his sister, Electra, who sent him 
to Phocis, where he became an 
intimate friend of the king’s son, 
Pylades. Having slain his father’s 
murderers, he was pursued by the 
Furies, until his acquittal by the 
court of the Areopagus, at Athens. 
According to another legend, he 
went for purification accompanied 
by his friend, Pylades, to the 
country of the Tauri (Crimea) to 
fetch from there a statue of the 
goddess Artemis, returning with 
his sister, Iphigenia, to Argos, 
where Orestes reigned over his 
father’s kingdom at Mycenae. 
See Agamemnon ; Areopagus ; 
Choephori ; Electra ; Eumenides ; 
Iphigenia. 

Orfila, Mathieu Joseph Bona- 
VENTURE (1787-1853). Franco- 
Spanish chemist. Bom at Mahon 
in Minorca, April 24, 1787, he 
studied medicine at Valencia and 
Barcelona universities, then settled 
in Paris where in 1823 he became 
professor of chemistry, and in 1830 
dean of the faculty of medicine. 
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ms greaiworK i oxicoiocjie ucncraie, 
LSI 3, laid the foundations of the 
science of toxicology. He died 
Mar, 12, 1853. 

Orford. Town of Suffolk, Eng- 
land. It stands at the con- 
fluence of the Aide and the Ore, 
famous for its oysters. It is 18 m. 
E.N.E. of Ipswich, and formerly 
a town of importance, having a 
market and sending two members 
to parliament from 1295 to 1832. 
The church of S. Bartholomew, 
a fine example of Early English 
architecture, has Norman work in 
the chancel ruins. Orford Castle, 
a Norman stronghold notable for 
its keep, forms a polygon of 13 
sides. Pop. est. 1,000. 

Orford, Eaul of, British title 
borne in turn by the families of 
Russell and Walpole. In 1097 the 
seaman, Edward Russell, vas 
created earl of Orford, but the title 
became extinct on his death in 
1727. In 1742 the statesman. Sir 
Robert Walpole, was made carl of 
Orford. The title passed to his 
son and grandson, and, when the 
latter died without sons in 1791, 
to Sir Robert’s youngest son, the 
famous Horace. It became extined 
on his death in 1797. In 1806 his 
cousin Horatio, Baron Walpole, 
was created carl of Orford, and 
the title is still held by his des- 
cendant. Houghton Hall and the 
estates in Norfolk passed away 
from the title when Horace 
Walpole died. The earPs seat is 
Wolterton Park, Norwich. See 
Walpole, Horace ; Walpole, Sir R. 

Orford, Edward Russell, 
Earl of (1653— 1727), Nephew of 
William, 1st duke of Bedford, he 
entered the navy and aedively 
supported William of Orange, who 
made him admiral and treasurer 
of the navy, 1689. Although in- 
triguing with James Stuart, he 
engaged the French fleet and 
gained a signal victory at thebattle 
of La Hogue {q.v.), May 19, 1692. 
Suspicions of his loyalty led to his 
dismissal, but, reinstated in 1693, 
he commanded the Mediterranean 
fleet, 1694-95, and was first lord of 
the admiralty, 1694-99, 1709-10, 
and 1714—17. He was made earl of 
Orford, 1697. Died Nov. 26, 1727. 

Orford Process. A metallurgi- 
cal smelting process used in the 
extraction of nickel from its ores. 
The Canadian ores consist of 
mixed nickel and copper sulphides, 
and this method of separating the 
two sulphides depends upon the 
greater solubility of copper sul- 
phide in sodium sulphide. After 
melting with sodium sulphate and 
coke, the product is cast and it 
separates into two layers, the 


■ tops Doing treated tor recovery 
of copper, while the “ bottoms ” 
are used for the production of 
pure nickel. See Nickel. 

Organ. Largest and most pow- 
erful of musical instruments. It has 
the atlvantagc of many tone quali- 
ties, but the disadvantages of an 
unsensitive touch, and the fact 
that all expression is obtained from 
it by mechanical means. It has 
anything from one to five key- 
boards or manuals, a pedal kev'- 
board, and numbers of stojes, in 
large organs amounting to sevei-al 
hundred. A few organs of %Trv ex- 
ceptional size, to be found in the 
U.S.A., ha.ve as many^ as seven 
manuals. The stops are controlled 
by knobs arranged on either side 
of the manuals or by stop-keys 
generally arranged over the man- 
uals, and there are various acetes- 
sories to assist in the mani])ulation 
of the stops. 

A speaking-stop consists of a, 
pipe of the same timbre for overy 
note on the keyboard, 61 pi])cs on 
an organ of full compass. The jiitch 
of the pedal keyboard is an octave 
below that of the manuals. The 
pedal keys are of wood and very 
lai-ge ; the compass is from COG to 
g (32 notes), sounding an octave 
lower tlian the lowest note on the 
keyboards. There are other stojis 
called couplers, controlling appli- 
ances for coupling the manuals to 
the pedals and to each other, so 
that keys depressed on one key- 
board (or pedal- board) sound the 
corresponding notes or octaves 
on that to which they arc coupled. 
The length of the pi})e governs the 
pitch and its quality. The pipe 
sounding CC is approx. 8 ft. long, 
and a stoj) sounding the notes as 
printed is known as an 8 ft. stoj). 
Those of 16 it. sound an octave 
below what is printed ; those of 
4 it. an octave above. The 8 ft. 
stops give the instrument its 
breadth and dignity ; they out- 
number those of any other single 
pitch. 16 it. stops are usually 
found on the pedal keyboard ; they 
fulfil much the same functions as 
the double basses in the orchestra. 
32 ft, stops are included in largo 
organs and in many comparatively 
small contemporary ones, in which, 
however, they are included by a 
method that is compact and con- 
venient, The 4 ft. and 2 ft. stops 
and others of high pitches (mix- 
tures) add brilliance. 

_ Varieties op Pipes. Pipes are 
divided into two principal groups, 
flues and reeds. The flues (diapa- 
son, flutes, etc.), made of wood or 
metal, sound on the same priuciphj 
as a tin whistle. The front pipes of 


an oigan belong to this group The 
air in a reed pipe, usually of metal 
IS put in vibration by wind fo ^ 
between a semi-c-ylindrical tube 
and a brass tongue covering its 
open side ; this m placed in the foot 
of the pipe. A flue pipe v^itb its 
ui>per end closed by a stopp 
sounds an octave lower than an 
oi>en j„pe of the same length 
Harmonic pipes, reed or flue, are 
so peated that they sound their 
p-st harmonic, that is, an octave 
higher than an oj'dinarv niue of 
the same length. ^ 

Each nmnual lias a separate 
function. The most important, the 
gi cat organ, contains the loud stops 
of a 1 pitches. The pipes of the 
swell organ, so called because they 
are always enclosed in a wooden 
box, one side of which consists of 
Venetian shatters which open and 
close by means of a pedal, are 
generally not so loud as those of the 
great organ. In many contempor- 
ary organs the whole of the pipes 
are (ui closed in such a box so that 
every single pipe is expressive by 
nicans of the swell-shutter mecha- 
nism. The choir organ consists of 
soft and delicate stops. If there is 
a 4th manual it is usually called 
solo organ and contains stops (as 
its name implies) of distinctive solo 
quality such as flute, oboe, clarinet, 
etc. Where there is a 5th manual, 
it is generally the echo organ 
and contains very quiet ethereal 
tone stops, or the bombard organ 
containing extremely powerful 
reed stops comparable with the 
brass in the orchestra. All contem- 
])orary organs are blovm by an 
electric motor driving a rotary fan. 

History o! the Organ 
In the 1 Itli century already men 
were acquainted with the art of 
manipulating the opening of the 
low(T end of the pipe in order to 
alter its ])ower and quality. There 
wei’C various crude mechanioal 
methods of ofrening a valve and 
allowing wind to pass into the 
pipes. It was not until the 16th 
century that the present system 
of stop control was initiated. 
Slider’s having holes corresponding 
with as many pipes as there were 
in the atop eoncemed were au 
ranged so that the holes would 
coincide with the opening of the 
pipes when the stop was “ on.^’' 
Draw-knobs were placed at the 
sides of the manuals, and when 
these wore drawn le%^ers moved t^e 
sliders until the holes came und# 
the pipes. After the invention of 
the swell by Jordan in 1712 no tm-' 
jjortant innovation is found until 
the 19th century. The invention 
of composition pedals by Bishop tm 
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]S09 revolutionised stop control. 
These are iron pedals placed above 
the pedal keyboard. When de- 
pressed they draw certain groups 
of stops and take in others, each 
pedal having a fixed combination 
of stops. 

The size to which organs had 
grown, and the demand for the 
performance of rapid and difficult 
passages, made it necessary to find 
some imT^rovement upon the heavy 
and noisy tracker (mechanical) 
key mechanism. This was first 
achieved by pneumatic lever 
action discovered by Barker in 
1832. The keys, on being de- 
pressed, operated valves admitting 
compressed air from a wind reser- 
voir to V-shaped motor bellows. 
One side of these was fixed, the 
other expanded, and the movable 
side was attached to the tracker 
action. Tubular pneumatic action 
eventually overcame the diffi- 
culties of slowness and noise. In 
this action the key operates a valve 
admitting compressed air to tubes 
which transmit the pow'er to other 
valves moving the pallets. A com- 
bination of electric and pneumatic 
(electro-pneumatic) action was 
used subsequently for many years 
until superseded by direct electric 
action, in which the stop control 
was an electric switch operating 
an electro-magnet at the chest con- 
taining the wind supply to the 
pipes. When the magnet was ener- 
gised the pipe was suddenly flushed 
with wind by the opening of the 
pallet. This action was both reli- 
able and rapid. 

Thumb pistons placed just below 
the manuals have the same func- 
tions as composition pedals, and 
are often used instead of them. 
These pistons, controlling groups 
of stops, can in many organs have 
their combination changed at the 
will of the organist sitting at the 
console. Most contemporary or- 
gans have a crescendo pedal which 
brings on the stops from softest 
to loudest as it is gradually de- 
pressed ; and by the voicing of 
pipes and their relative scale many 
beautiful and varied tone colours 
have been evolved. 

Typical of the church organ is 
its broad diapason tone, the na- 
tural kind of tone with which one 
associates an organ. The whole of 
the instrument’s tonal build-up is 
based on a “ chorus ” of diapasons 
in various pitches, and other tonal 
quaUtiea in the organ are subser- 
vient to this glorious sound. 

The concert organ must contain 
a satisfactory diapason chorus, but 
it must also possess a variety of 
tone colours particularly useful for 


solo effects such as are found in the 
orchestra — flute, oboe, clarinet, 
trumpet, etc. 

The theatre organ is a series of 
extreme solo tone-colours welded 
together into a pleasant musical 
whole. One of the most important 
stops in the theatre organ is the 
tibia, a large scale flute nearh’ 
always used with a tremulant, by 
means of which the wind supply 
can be tremulously supplied to the 
pipes, giving the kind of efiect that 
a violinist obtains from a vibrato 
on his string. The theatre organ 
also contains many orchestral- 
toned stops imitating strings, 
w-’ood-wind, and brass, and nearly 
always a vox humana, a reed stop 
imitative of the human voice. The 
theatre organ also possesses a num- 
ber of percussion instruments such 
as drums, cymbals, xylophone, 
glockenspiel, and under the hands 
of an expert can be made to give a 
realistic and musical representa- 
tion of light orchestral music. 


See diagram facing p. 6221. 

I.eslie Spurling 

Organic Chemistry. Term ap- 
plied to the branch of chemistry 
dealing with the products of ani- 
mal and vegetable organisms. The 
term has become to some extent 
restricted to the study of carbon 
and hydrogen compounds and 
their derivatives. See Carbon ; 
Chemistry ; Hydrocarbon. 

Organists, Boyal College of. 
London institution. Founded in 
1864 to further the interests of 
the profession of organist, and of 
church music generally, it con- 
ducts examinations in organ play- 
ing, the theory of music, and choir 


training. Upon the results of 
the organ playing and theory 
examinations the diplomas of 
Associate and Fellow are awarded. 
For many years the home of the 
college was in Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury, but in 1904 it moved 
to the present building in Kensing- 
ton Gore. This was erected m 
1876 for the National Training 
School for Music and was used 
by the Koval College of Music 
1882-94. The Royal College of 
Organists received a royal chart ei 
in 1893. 

Organizer. Biological term. 
In the developing egg of many 
forms it has been found that the 
dorsal part, of the rim of the blasto- 
pore when it is implanted into 
another egg, will cause the host 
egg to produce a supernumerary 
embryo. The tissue donated or- 
gardzes the host. This observa- 
tion was made by Spemann. It 
has subsequently been found that 
the organizer works by producing 
substances which affect the meta- 
bolism of the host and evoke 
from it responses 
which constitute 
the formation of 
this extra embryo. 
8'eeEvocator; 
Embryology. 

Orgeiev or 
Orgeev. Town of 
Moldavia S.S.R. 
It is situated 
25 m.K. of Kishinev, 
on the Reut. The 
chief industries 
have been the 
making of tobacco, 
candles, and bricks, 
tanning, and dye- 
ing. Its limestone 
quarries are fam- 
ous. Part of the 
town is built over 
the site of a 
Dacian fortress. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Oriel (late Lat. oriolum^ small 
room, recess). In architecture, 
term usually applied to a bay 
window corbelled out from the 
wall of an upper floor, or over a 
porch, but formerly extended to a 
bay window on the ground floor. 
A conspicuous feature of Tudor 
architecture, it became common 
about the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury. Se& Gothic Architecture. 

Oriel College. College of Ox- 
ford University. Founded in 1326 
by Adam de Brome, a servant of 
Edward 11, and dedicated to S. 
Mary the Virgin, it was not called 
Oriel until a little later, a budding 
called La Oriole having previously 
stood on the site. The older 


The basic structure of all three 
instruments is the same, the 
variety being 
obtained by the 
voicing of the pipes. 

From about 1900 
a method of organ 
building on what is 
called the extension 
principle was deve- 
loped by Compton. 

In organs built in 
this way the pipes 
available are made 
to do maximum 
duty, and an organ 
that is both com- 
pact and relatively 
inexpensive can be 
given great tonal re- 
sources. Ingenious 
and reliable direct 
electric action con- 
tributes to the 
voicing and regu- 
lation of tonal 
resources of such an instrument. 



Oriel window. Example in 
Nuremterg, dating Irom 1361 
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buildings, including the beautiful 
front quadrangle, face Oriel Street, 
while newer ones face High Street. 

The head ot the 
college is the pro- 
vost- S. Mary 
Hall has since 
19()d been incor- 
porated with 
Oriel. This col- 
lege was specially 

associated with 
Oriel College arms Oxford 

Movement. Of later members one 
of the most distinguished is Cecil 
Rhodes, who left a large sum of 
money to the college and provided 
funds for the new 
buildings. Other 
famous members 
have included 
Sir W. Raleigh, 

B i s h o p B u 1 1 e r, 

Gilbert White, ancl 
Thomas Hughes. 

Bee Oxford Move- 
ment. Consult 
Oriel College, D. 

W. Rannie, 1900. 

Orient (Lat. 
oriens, rising) . 

Region wfrere the 
sun rises, i.e. the 
east. It is used, 
more or less poetically, as a syn- 
onym for the eastern parts of the 
world, e.g. Chhia, Japan, etc., and 
their inhabitants are sometimes 
called Orientals. An Orientalist is 
one who is acquainted with the 
learning of the East. In the same 
way the western parts of the world 
are sometimes called the Occident. 

Oriental and African 
Studies, School OF. London 
educational institution. Rounded 
in 1916, it is a recognized school of 
the university of London. The 
buildings are situated on the 
univer.sity site in Bloomsbury. 
The academic work of the School 
is organized in eight departments, 
viz. India and Ceylon ; South 
East Asia and the Islands ; the 
Far East ; the Near and Middle 
East ; Africa ; Phonetics and 
Linguistics ; History ; and Laws. 
Instruction is given in all the 
principal languages and in the 
histories, religions, and cultures 
of Asia and Africa. The school 
provides the language training for 
the colonial adminstrative service. 

Orientation. Primarily, the 
turning towards the East, or 
Orient. In architecture, the term 
is applied to the setting of a 
building with reference to the 
compass points. The main en- 
trance to Greek temples faced E. 
so that the level rays of the early 
sun lit up the image of the 


divinity. Earlv Christian basilicas 

V * 

were similarly orientated, but 
when a change of ritual involved 
the turning of priest and congrega- 
tion to the E. the orientation w^as 
reversed, and from the 6th century 
most churches were built wdth the 
altar at the E. end and the main 
doors at the 

In surveying, orientation means 
the direction of an object .accord- 
ing to the points of the compass. 
The term is also u.sed in building 
when siting structure.s in relation 
to the sun so that the maximum 
sunlight will penetrate to the 
interior. The angle of orienta- 


tion is a term in ballisties to des- 
cribe the angle which the vertical 
plane, including the axis of the 
projectile, makes with the vertical 
plane holding the tangent to the 
trajectory. 

In biology, orientation is tlio 
adjustment of an organism or its 
parts to its cnvironnu'nt. 

Oriente. Largest of the .six 
province.s of Cuba, with an area 
of 14,211 sq. m. In the 8. it is 
mountainous and heavily wooded. 
Mount Pico Turquino (8,400 ft.), 
the highe.st mountain in the island, 
is in this province. In the N. 
there i.s a flourishing fruit industry 
served by a group of ports, with 
steamer connexion with Now 
York. 8antiago, the capital, and 
Guantanamo arc situated on grc'at 
landlocked harbours surrounded by 
mountains. Santiago is 61)0 rn. 
from Havana, with which it is 
connected by the Cuba rly. and 
also by a good motor road. Pop. 
1,142,629. 

Oriente. Region of Ecuador. 
Formerly a province, it was 
divided in 1925 into the two 
provinces of Napo Pastaza and 
Santiago Zamora. It includes 
territory on the Peruvian frontier, 
the exact demarcation of which 
has long been in dispute. More 
than half the region is unin- 
habited. Area 219,095 sq. m. 
Pop. e.st. 295,000 




jjine. 


-uLiuati sreagiship 
in 1877 to 



company. hounded ... 
provide a service between London 

and Australia, 
it became the 
Orient Steam 
Navigation 

^ 0 , in 1878. 
It runs from 
London (Tib 
llj Orient Line fla^, knry Dock) to 
blue cross on Gibraltar 

Naples, Pori 
8 aid, Aden, 
C()l()m})n, Fremantle, Adelaide^ 
Melbourne, and 8ydney ; across 
the Pacifle via Auckland, Suva, 
Honolulu to Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and \ ancouver. Its 
head offices are at 9-11, Billiter 
Square London, E.C.3. The 
names ot its steamers all begin 
with O. 

^ Oriflamme (Pr., golden-hame). 
Saered standard of the French 


kings. It was kept by ecclesiastics, 
and was supposed 
to have been the 
eloak of a saint, 
some say the blue 
mantle of 8 . 

.Martin ; accord- 
ing to others, it 
was red. It was 
d e s t r 0 y e d i n 
battle. The 
second o r i - 
flam me, kept at 
the abbey of 8. 

Denis, was red 
with V e 1 1 o w Oriflamme. 5- 
flan.e.s. unci had " 
streamers, it was 
raised by the French at Agincourt, 
its last appearance. Bee Flag. 

Origen or Orioenfs (c.185- 
254). (hx'(‘k father of the Church. 
Born at .Alexandria, son of Leoni- 
das, a Christian martyr, he was 
e(lueat(‘d by Clement and Pan- 
taenus. He taught in the cateche- 
tical school at Alexandria, where 
lie founded a theological school, 
but was banished and degraded to 
the status of a layman. Teaching 
at Caesarea, he was imprisoned 
during the Decian persecution, 250, 
and died at Caesarea or Tyre, A 
voluminous and learned ^v^ite^, 
whose orthodoxy was questioned, 
he wrote, in Hexapla, a polyglot of 
the O.T., the first textual criticism 
of the Bible. Origen also wrote 
commentaries and other exegetical 
works, a defence of Christianity, 



Against Celsus, and aimed at 
adapting Greek philosophy to the 
needs of Christian theology. He 
ranks among the early Fathers, 

Original Seceders. Body of 
Scottish Presbyterians formed in 
1842 from the remnants, or Auld 
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Lichts, of both burgher and anti- Sketches of a Little Town, Orillia Oenopion, king of Chios he ob- 
burgher parties of the Secession is also a manufacturhig centre, tained from her father "the pro- 

Synod unabsorbed into the Church Pop. 9,^98. mise of her hand, provided he 

of Scotland or United Presby- Orinoco. River of S. America, cleared the island of wild animals, 

terians. The Original Seceders op- It rises in the Sierra Parima in a which "was supposed to be an im- 
posed the use_ of instrumental mountain gorge which divides possible task. Orion duly per- 
inusic in public worship, and Brazil from Venezuela. Starting formed it ; but Oenopion made 
favoured national establishments towards the N.W., it flows round him drunk and put out his eyes as 
of religion based on the Solemn these mts. in a great curve, thence he lay asleep. Having recovered 
League and Covenant. Scq Auld E, to the Atlantic Ocean. S. of Mt. his sight by following the advice of 
Lichts; Church of Scotland. Luida the Casiqiuare canal leads an oracle, Orion took vengeance 

Original Sin. Term^ for the to_ smaller streams that join the upon Oenopion. He was slain by 
mystical Christian doctrine that Rio Negro and thus connects the Artemis with her arrows for at- 
man inherits sin by descent from Orinoco with the Amazon. The tempting to violate her; or was 
Adam. It was defined by the right-bank tributaries, all from killed by a scorpion bito as punish- 
council of Trent, and is regarded the Sierra Parima, are the Ven- ment for boasting about his prow- 
as being impHed in Ps. 51, v. 7 ; tuari, Caura, and Caroni ; those ess as a hunter. After his death 
Rom. 5, vv. 1-2 ; and, combined of the left bank, Guaviare, Orion was placed among the stars, 
with the doctrine of divine grace, Meta, and Apure, flow across Orion, In astronomy, one of 

in 1 Cor. 15, m. 21-22. See Atone- the llanos from the Colombian the constellations. Lying on the 

ment; Fall, The; FreeWiU; Grace. Andes. celestial equator, S.E. of Taurus, 

Originating Summons. In Between the mouths of the it contains the three famous stars, 

Enghsh legal procedure, a sum- Guaviare and the Meta the main Rigel, Betelgeux, and BeUatrix. 
mons returnable before a master or stream makes the falls of Maipures The constellation as a whole is one 
a judge, when no writ has been and Atures 36 m. apart, which pre- of the brightest in the sky. It con- 
issued. Aji inexpensive proceed- vent the passage of boats between tains a large number of variable 
ing, it is used in many cases re- the navigable stretches above and stars and the great Orion nebula, 
lating to trusts and other matters below them. About 160 m. from Orissa. State of India. It in- 

where a legal decision is necessary, the sea the Orinoco delta begins, eludes the former British prov. of 
though the facts are not in dispute, upwards of 50 channels distribut- Orissa, and 22 former princel)/ 
Thus, if executors or trustees are ing its waters into the Gulf of states. Area 59,869 sq. m. Pop. 
in doubt about the construction Paria or direct to the Atlantic (1951) 14,644,293. It contains 
of a claim in a wfll or settlement, Ocean. Ocean steamers reach the S. part of the Chota Nagpur 
they ask the court to interpret it Ciudad Bolivar 200 m. from the plateau, and includes the lower 
by originating summons. ocean, where the river is tidal. Its valley and the delta of the Ma- 

Origin of Species, The. Book length is 1,600 m. hanadi and the greater portion of 

by Charles Darwin published Nov. Oriole {Oriolidae). Family of the Brahmani tributary, AH the 
24, 1859, with the full title On the passerine birds, natives of the Old coast of Orissa is in the division of 
Origin of Species by the Means of World About the size of a thrush. Cuttack, between Andhra Union 


Natural Selection. The theory was 
first clearly conceived by him in 
1839. He was engaged on an ex- 
tensive presentation of the subject, 
when Alfred Russel Wallace {q.v.) 
sent him an essay showing that he 
also had independently reached 
much the same conclusions. This 
led Darwin to publish an abstract 
of his larger work as originally 
planned. See Darwin ; Darwinism, 
Orihuela. Town of Spain, in 
Alicante prov. Situated on a plain 
called the Garden of Spain, the 
town IS on the Segura river and is 
backed by a rocky ridge, the Cerro 
de Oro, 15 m. by rly. N.E. of 
Murcia. The bishopric dates from 
1265. There are tanneries, corn and 
oil miUs, and textile factories. This 
was the Orcelis of the Goths, who 
here made a last stand under 


they are richly col- 
oured with yellow, 
olive green, and 
black ; have strong 
bills, short legs, and 
long wings, and 
construct hammock- 
like nests, which are 
suspended between 
two forking branches. 
The golden oriole 
{Oriohis orioliis) of 
Asia, S. Europe, and 
N. Africa is a regular 
visitor to Great 
Britain on migration, 
and would probably 



Oriole. Specimen of the 
green oriole 


on the S. and W. 
Bengal on the N. 
Cuttack was replaced 
as capital by Bhu- 
baneswar in 1956. 
Orissa was conquered 
by the British in 
1803. Ix)ng attached 
administratively to 
Bihar, it was made 
an autonomous pro- 
vince in 1937 ; it be- 
came a state in 1950. 
Oriya was made the 
official language in 
1954. Rice growing 
and milling occupies 


nest here but for the fact that it is 80 p.c. of the working pop. Silver 
usually shot on sight. The cock is filigree work is famous, 
golden yellow with the exception Oristano. City ot Italy, m 
of the wings and the middle of the Caghari prov., Sardinia, On the 
tail, which are black. In the hen Gulf of Oristano, vith rly. and 


Theodoric. In 713 it was captured 
by the Moors, who called it 
Origiiela, and in 1265 recovered by 
the Christians. Pop. 42,500. 

Orillia. Town and holiday re- 
sort of Ontario, Canada. It stands 
on Lake Couchiching, 86 m. N. of 
Toronto, and is served by C.N.R. 
and C.P.R. Steamers go from here 
to places on Lake Simeoe. The 
scene of Leacock’s Sunshine 


the upper parts are yellow-olive 
and the pale under parts are 
streaked with brown. Mainly 
insectivorous, the birds consume 
berries in the autumn. The so- 
cafled orioles of the U.S.A. are 
not related, but belong to the 
family Icteridae. 

Orion. In Greek mythology, a 
taraous giant and hunter. Falling 
in love with Merope, daughter of 


steamer connexion with the other 
chief towns of the island, it has 
potteries, and trades in wffieat, wine, 
and fish. Pop. (1951) 17,316. 

Oristano, Gulf of. Arm of the 
Mediterranean Sea. It is almost in 
the middle of the W. coast of Sar- 
dinia, 10 m. long and 5 m. wide, 
and receives the Onstano river, 
which has a course of 80 m. It 
forms a harbour for Oristano city. 
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Orizaba. City of Mexico, in the 
state of Vera Cruz, 70 m, S.W. of 
Vera Cruz. A favourite resort, it is 
linked by road, railway, and air 
with Mexico city. It lies in a 
fertile valley, more than 4,000 ft. 
above sea level, and has railway 
workshops, textile factories, pa]:er 
mills, and breweries. Pop. (19d0) 
55,531. 

Orizaba, Pico T)E. Highest 
peak in Mexico. Called by the 
Aztecs Citlaltepetl (star moun- 
tain), it is situated 25 in. N. of the 
city of Orizaba, and rises to a 
height of over 18,000 ft. An ex- 
tinct volcano, it last erupted with 
violence in 1566. 

Orjonikidze. Name given to 
several towns of the U.S.S.R. in 
honour of the revolutionary Or- 
jonikidze (I'.i). A manganese- 
mining centre of Dniepropetrovsk 
region, Ukraine, 15 m. W. by N. of 
Nikopol, was so named. Jaujikau 
(q.v.), in North Ossetia A.S.fS.R., 
was called Orjonikidze during 
1933-44; Yenakiyevo {q.v.), in 
Stalino region, Ukraine, was called 
Orjonikidze during 1935-43. Stav- 
ropol Territory, in the Caucasns, 
was called Orjonikidze Territory 
during 1937-43. 

Orjonikidze, Grigori Kon- 
stantinovich (1886-1937). Rus- 
sian revolutionary and adminis- 
trator. Born inGeorgia, Oct. 15 O.S., 
1886, he was early prominent in 
revolutionary activity, and in 
1908 was exiled to Siberia. The 
following year he reached Paris, 
later returning to Russia to assist 
Lenin. Again exiled to Siberia, he 
w'as liberated during the Bolshevik 
revolution of 1917 and joined the 
Red army as director of operations 
in the west and south of Caucasia 
during 1919-21. In 1930 ho was 
commissar of heavy industries in 
connexion with the first five-year 
plan. He died at Moscow on Feb. 
20, 1937. 

Orkhon Insciiptions. Ancient 
stone records S. of Lake Baikal in 
the Orkhon valley, Mongolian 
People’s Republic (Outer Mon- 
golia). Discovered in 1889, the 
principal monument is four-sided, 
and bears tribal records in Chinese 
and old Turkic, incised in 733 in 
an alphabet derived from an 
Aramaic source. A later inscrip- 
tion, dated 805, was made under 
Uigur direction. These and others 
prove that the Turkic and Uiguric 
peoples of that time were predatory 
mounted nomads, having no settled 
town life, but with some cultural 
elements absorbed from the adja- 
cent populations. The inscriptions 
throw ligh t on Finno-Ugrian origins. 





Orkney Causeway. Barriers 
constructed early in the First 
Great War bet-ween the Orkney 
Islands, which, combined with 
block-ships, closed the channels 
into Scapa Flow, making the 
anchorage safe against submarines. 
In 1943 these causeways were 
surfaced and within a year had 
bec'ome first-rate traffic roads 
linking the islands. They wei'c 
constructed mainly of concrete 
blocks, but were not designed as 
permanent stnictiires. 

Orkney Islands. Group of 
islands off the N. coast of Scotland. 
Pentland Firth, 6 m. wide, divides 

them from the 
mainland. The 
total area is 376 
sq. m., and they 
form a county of 
Scotland. Islands 
and islets num- 
ber altogether 
about 90, but 

Orkney arms only 30 arc in- 
habited. Pomona, or Mainland, is 
the largest- Others arc North and 
South Ronaldsay, Stronsay, Hoy, 
Flotta, Rousay, Westray, Sanday, 
Shapinsay, Burray, and Eday. 
Kirkwall on Pomona is the capital 
and largest place. Stromness is 
the only other town. With the 
Shetland Islands the Orkneys form 
the county constituency of Orkney 
and Zetland. The population of 
the Orkney Islands in 1951 was 
21,258. 

The surface is mainly fiat, 
except on the west coast of the 
larger islands and in Hoy, al- 
though there are hills in Pomona. 
Lochs Harray and Stenness, both 
in Pomona, are the largest of a 
number of lakes. The chief indus- 
tries are agriculture and fishing. 
Oats and barley are grown ; cattl(% 
sheep, and pigs are reared. Most of 
the cultivators of the land arc 
crofters. Scapa Flow (q.v.) is be- 
tween Mainland (Pomona) and 
Hoy. 

The Orkneys were known in 
early times as the Orcacles. In 
the 9th century they were con- 
quered by the NorHomen, and 
made dependencies of Norway and 
Denmark. In 1468, when Christian 
I of Denmark married his daughter 
to James III of Scotland, he 
handed over the islands to Scotland 
as security for a dowry, but this 
was not paid, and the islands be- 
came definitely Scottish, On 
several are remains left by the 
Piets. 

The use of Scapa Flow by the 
fleet made the Orkneys of great 
importance during both Great 
Wars. In the Second, A. A. 
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defences were installed, and flying 
boats of Coastal Command were 
based there. The channels into 
Scapa Flow were controlled by the 
previously erected Orkney Cause- 
way {q.v.) and by the sinking of 
block-ships against submarines. 

Orlando. Ital. form of the name 
Roland {q.v.). It is that of the lead- 
ing male character in Shakespeare’s 
As You Like It. Orlando, youngest 
of three sons of Sir Rowland de 
Boys, driven from home by his 
brother, meets and marries Rosa- 
lind. 

Orlando, Vittorio Emmanuele 
(1860-1952). Italian statesman. 
Born at Palermo, May 19, 1860, 
he became professor of constitu- 
tional law there in 1883. Entering 
parliament in 1898, he was 
mini.stor of education 1903-05, of 
justice 1907-09 and 1914-16, and 
then of the interior, 1916. Prime 
minister in 1917, ho acted virtually 
as dictator in Italy. At the peace 
conference of 1919, he, Lloyd 
George, Clomencoau, and Wilson 
wore known as the Big Four. 
Orlando withdrew from the con- 
ference over the question of Fiume, 
and on his decision to compromise, 
his ministry fell in 1919. He was 
ambassador to Brazil in 1920, and 
on his return at first supported 
fascism but, turning against it in 
1925, resigned from parliament 
In 1943 ho again took his seat in 
the chamber, but retired from 
politics in 1947 to mark his oppo- 
sition to the peace treaty. He died 
Dec. I, 1952. 

Orle (late Lat. orlum, surih 
border). In heraldry, a borto 
round a shield, but not touchh^ 
the edges. It is one of the sub- 
ordinaries. Small charges majfW 
borne in orle, i.e. as a border. „ . 

Orl^anais, One of the 
into vvhioh France was divide 
before the Revolution. It lay 



ORLEANISTS 


around the city of Orleans, on both 
banks of the Loire. The Pagus 
Aurelianensis of the Romans, it 
was from the earliest times part of 
the domain of the kings of France. 

Orleanists. Name of the politi- 
cal party which supports the claim 
of the family of Orleans {q.v.) to 
the throne of France. The sup- 
porters of Philippe d’Orleans 
(1674-1723), of Philippe Llgalite, 
and of Louis Philippe represent 
its earlier phases. Under the 
Third Republic it fused with the 
Legitimist party in 1873, the 
comte de Chambord being recog- 
nized as Henri V. The Orleanists 
suffered a setback in popular 
support by the papal encyclical of 
1892, which urged French Catholics 
to rally to their existing political 
constitution. On the death of 
Louis Philippe Robert, duke of 
Orleans (1869-1926), his cousin 
Jean, duke of Guise (1874-1940), 



became heir to the claim. He was 
succeeded by his son, the count of 
Paris (b. 1908). 

Orleans. ^ Island of Quebec, 
Canada. It is in the St. LawTcnce 
river, 30 m. N.E. of the city of 
Quebec. It covers 69 sq. m., and 
is visited by pleasure seekers. 

Orleans. French city. Capital 
of the department of Loiret, it 
stands on the right bank of the 
Loire at its northernmost point and 
on the Orleans canal. It is a rly. 
junction for Paris (60 m. N.'), the 





Loire ports Nantes 
and St. Nazaire, 
and Bordeaux. One 
of France’s oldest 
cities, before 
Caesar’s time it was 
the centre of the 
Celts of Gaul, deriv- 
ing its later name 
from the Roman 
emperor Aurelian. 
The outstanding 
building is the 
cathedral of the 
Holy Cross, recon- 
structed under 
Heniy IV after its 
destruction by Cal- 
vinists in 1562, the 
only Gothic cathe- 
dral built in Europe 
after the Middle 
Ages ; its N. tow'er 
was damaged by 
shell fire in the 


Second Great War. The 15th 
century church of S. Aignan has 
a 9th century crypt. The hotel de 
ville (1442) is 
now a museum, 
as are dwellings 
connected with 
Agnes Sorel and 
Diana of Poitiers, 
but the Joan of 
Arc museum was 
destroyed in the Orleans arms 
Second Great War. Earlier fortifica- 
tions gave way to beautiful boule- 
vards. A musical 
academy and a bot- 
anical garden are 
among the city’s 
amenities. 

Orleans has tex- 
tile, engineering, 
shoe making, glass, 
and electrical in- 
dustries, besides 
factories for food- 
stuffs and pre- 
serves. Its place in 
French esteem far 
exceeds its size 
(pop., 1954. 76,439). This is due 
to its historical role : it sa-w the 
first national council of the Franks 
in 511, had a university from 1309 
to 1790, was capital of the Bour- 
bon line of Orleans from 1344, 
and above all w'as fiberated from 
the English by Joan of Arc in 1429 
{see next entry). Her memory 
is preserved In an equestrian 
statue and the Croix de la Pucelle, 
a cross on the left bank of the 
Loire. The edict of Orleans, 1561, 
first gave hberty of worsliip to 
the Huguenots, and here two years 
later Francis of Guise was 
assassinated. 

In the Fran co-Prussian War 
Orl6ans fell to the Prussians Oct. 
11, 1870. During the Second Great 
War the Germans took it again in 
June 17, 1940, and it remained in 
the occupied zone of France until 
fi'eed by armoured columns of the 
U.S. 3rd army, Aug. 17, 1944, 


Orl^ns, France. 1. Hdtel de Ville, built in 1442. 2. West front of the 17th century cathedral of Ste. Ckoix. 

3. House of Agnes Sorel, a favourite of Charles Vn. 4. General view from the left bank of the Loire 
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Orleans, Siege of. English 
failure during the Hundred Years’ 
War. The English were rapidly 
conquering France, and on Oct. 12, 
1428, their force, about 5,000 
strong, under the earl of Salisbury, 
appeared before Orleans. An 
assault Avas attempted, but it was 
a failure, and Salisbury having 
been killed, a blockade was decided 
upon. The besiegers, however, 
were not numerous enough to en- 
circle the city completely, and the 
siege dragged on until April. By 
then Joan of Arc appeared, and 
having entered Orleans, she led 
the garrison in a series of attacks 
on the English positions. One 
after another these were taken, 
until on May 4, 1429, the besiegers, 
under Suffollr, were forced to aban- 
don the enterprise. 

Orleans, House of. Branch of 
the house of Bourbon {g.v.). The 
first duke of Orleans was a younger 
son of Philip VI, and the second 
was Louis, son of Charles V. 
The poet, Charles of Orleans (e./.), 
succeeded the latter, and his son 
became king as Louis XII in 
1498. The title then lapsed, to be 
revived in 162(i, when Gaston, 
son of Henry IV, was made duke. 
The next holder was Philip, son of 
Louis XlIT, whose descendants 
still hold the title, although it is 
not officially recognized in France. 
Philip’s son was the regent Orleans, 
and from him it passed to Louis 
Philippe, who became king in 1830. 
The king’s son was Ferdinand, 
duke of Orleans, and the latter’s 
grandson was Louis Philippe, duke 
of Orleans. Louis' father had 
claimed, on the death of the count 
of Chambord in 1883, the head- 
ship of the Bourbons, and to this 
claim the son succeeded in 1894. 
He died without issue in 1926, 
when a cousin, Jean, duke of 
Guise, became head of the house 
and pretender to the kingship of 
France. On his death in 

Morocco, Aug. 25, 1940, he was 
succeeded by his son Henry, 
count of Paris. See Legitimists. 

Consult House of Orleans, M. 

Coryn, 1936. 

Orl^2iiis, Charles, Duke of 
(1391-1465). French poet. Son of 
that duke of Orleans who was 

murdered by 

the Burgun- 
dians in 1407, 
he married his 
cousin, Isa- 
bella, widow of 
Richard II of 
England, in 

1406. In joint 
command at 

A g i n c 0 u r t. 



Charles, 

Duke of Orleans 


1415, he was taken prisoner and 
not ransomed till 1440, w hen he 
returned to France. He ranks as 
the greatest of the late French 
medieval poets. His works (*om- 
prise about 100 ballads and songs, 
and about 400 rondeaux, marked 
by delieacv and charm and the 
nostalgia of an exile. Chark*s died 
at Amboise, Jan. 4, 1465. 

Orleans, Gaston, Duke of 
(1608-60). French prince. 8on of 
Henry IV, Jean Baptiste Gaston 
was born April 25, 1608. He was 
made duke of Anjou and then 
duke of Orleans, and w'as no sooner 
of age than he began his career as a 
rebel against the existing political 
order; until 1638, when Louis 
XIII had a son, he was heir to the 
throne, Richelieu waas his special 
antipathy, but plot after plot only 
resulted in the discomfiture and 
exile of the prince. Several tiim\s 
he Huecei'ded in returning, and in 
1643, when Louis died, had a posi- 
tion of responsibility, but the out- 
break of the Fronde recalled him to 
more congenial occupation. After 
changing from side to side, he was 
exiled from Paris, and died cat 
Blois, Feb. 2, 1660. 

Orleans, Henri Philippe 
Marie, Puinc'e of (1867-1901). 
French traveller. Eldest son of 
Robert, duke of Cfiiartres, and 
thus a member of tlie royal family 
of France, he was born in Surrey, 
Oct. 16, 1867. He made his mark 
as a traveller and did much ex- 
ploring in Avsia and Africa. He 
found the sources of tlu^ Irawadi, 
and disco v<vies in Tibet gained 
him the medal of the Paris geo- 
graphical society. Some piiblu* 
remarks about the conduct of 
Italian .soldiers in Abyssinia led 
to a duel between him and the 
count of Turin, a member of the 
Italian royal family. The prince 
died in Assam, Aug. 9, 1901. 

Orleans, Henrietta Anne, 
Ductte.ss op (1644-70). English 
princess, third daughter ofCliarles I 
and Henrietta 
51 aria. She is 
entered in this 
work as Hen- 
rietta. 

Orleans , 

Louis Phil- 
ippe Joseph, 

Duke of (1747 
-93). French 
nobleman, bet- 
ter known as 
Philippe figalilA Born at St. 
Cloud, April 13, 1747, he was son 
of Louis Philippe d’ Orleans and 
cousin of Louis XVI. He served 
in the navy, succeeded to the title 
in 1758, and became known for his 



Philippe Egalit6, 
Duke of Orleans 

After RrynoUis 


dissipated life and democratic ideas 
Bitterly disliked by Louis and 
.Mane Antoinette, he supported the 
claims ot the third estate, 1789 
entered the national convention 
1792, and voted for the execution 
of Louis, Arrested in April, 1793 
lie was a(‘qnitted of conspiracy at 
Alai seilles, but was tried again at 
Paris, and guillotined Xov.lj. 

Orleans, Louis Philippe 
Robert, Duke of (1869-1926). 
Claimant to the crown of France 
Born at Twitikimham, Middlesex' 
Feb. 6, 1860, son of the count of 
Pans (1838-04), he was educated 
at the College Stanislas, Pans. Ex- 
iled by the law of 1886, he entered 
Sandhurst, 1887, and served with 
the (iOth Rifle.s in India. In 1890, 
having gone to Paris to claim the 
right of performing a Frenchmaris 
military duties, h(‘ was sentenced 
to two yt'ars’ imprisonment, but 
was soon released. In 1896 he 
married the archduchess Maria 
DoriAhea of Austria. An ex- 
perienced traveller, he published 
Qne Groisiere an Spitzberg, 1905, 
and Ghasses et Chasseurs Arc- 
tiques, 1911. On March 28, 1926, 
he (lied at Palermo. See Orleans, 
House of. 

Orleans, Philip I, Duke op 
(1640-1701). French soldier. Son 
of iKniis XIll and Anne of Austria, 
he was horn at 81. Germain, Sept. 
21, 1640, and bore the title of duke 
of Anjou until 1661. He married 
in l()(il Henrietta, daughter of 
Charles 1 of England, and m 1671 
Charlotte Elizabetli of Bavaria. 
He fought in Flanders, 1667, in 
Holland, 1672, and was in com- 
mand at the victory over the prince 
of Orange near Cassel, 1677. He 
inciirreil the jealousy of Louis XIV 
by his military successes, but was 
present at the sic'ges of Mons, 1691, 
and Xamiir, 1692. Ho died at St. 
(Moud, June 9, 170L 

Orleans, Philip II, Duke of 
(1674-1723). Kc'gcnt of France. 
Son of ITiilip, duke of Orleans, 
and so a near kinsman of Louis 
XIV, lie was born Aug. 4, 1674. 
.As a soldier he served in Flanders, 
Italy, and Spain. He was prom- 
inent among those who, after a 
succession of deaths in the royal 
family, tried to seize the reins of 
government in view of the king’s 
approaching end. Louis XIV 
named him in his will as president 
of the council of regency for the 
young Louis XV, but Orleans’- 
wanted more than this titular ofhee, 
and, assured of popular support, 
boldly seized the supreme power 
and niled France from 1715 until 
his death, Deo. 23, 1723, although 
Ijouis XV came of age Feb. 15, 1723. 
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Orleans introduced domestic 
reforms, stnick hard at the in- 
fluence of the Jesuits, and in other 
ways showed a. 
desire to do 
well for France. 

But he was not 
the man to cope 
with the state 
of affairs ; the 
finances were 
in chaos, and 
the schemes of 
John Law {q.v.) 
made matters 
worse. In for- 
eign affairs the regent was hostile 
to" Spain. Orleans was a dissolute 
man in a dissolute age, and his 
name is almost a bj^w^ord for ex- 
cesses of every kind. Yet he had 
marked abilities, loved music, 
studied chemistry and philosophy, 
and both as an orator and a soldier 
was more than mediocre. 



Philip II, 
Duke of Orleans 

After J. B. Santcrre 


Orlikon Gun. Automatic gun 
of Swedish invention adopted by 
the Royal Navy and merchant 
navy as an anti-aircraft weapon. 
Mounted on a turntable, it fired 
oOO rounds of 20-mni. ammunition 
per min. to an efiectivo range of 
5,000 ft. 

Orloff. Name of a Russian 
family. Its first prominent member 
was Grigorei (1734-83). Having 

distinguished 
himself in the 
Seven Years 
War, he attrac- 
ted the fav- 
ourable notice 
of the grand 
duchess Cath- 
erine, and wms 
the leading 
spirit in the 
conspiracy to 
place this princess on the throne in 
1762. He afterwards lost favour at 
the court, chiefly owing to the rise 
of Potemkin, and died mad. 

His brother, Alexis (1737-1809), 
began life as a simple soldier. He 
was a man of great courage and 
audacity, and was one of the assas- 
sins of Peter III in 1762. He was 
created an admiral in 1768 and 
defeated the Turks at Chesme. In 
1796 he was exiled by Paul I. His 
nephew, Grigorei Vladimirovitch 
(1777-1826), was a scholar, who 
chiefly devoted himself to history, 
politics, and literature. With him 
died the legitimate male branch of 
the family. Alexis Fedorovitch 
(1787-1861) distinguished him- 
self in the Napoleonic wars. After 
concluding the treaty of Adrianople, 
Sept. 14, 1829, he went as a pleni- 
potentiary to Constantinople, and 
in 1833 persuaded the sultan to 



sign the peace of Unkiar-Skelessi. 
His son, Nikolai Alexievitch (1827- 
85), after distinguishing himself at 
the siege of Silistria in 1854, be- 
came ambassador at Brussels, 
Paris, and Vienna. See Gatshina. 

Ormesby. Parish in Stokesley 
rural district, since 1913 part of 
Middlesbrough. The chief building 
is the Norman church of S. Cuth- 
bert while the Hall is a capacious 
mansion. The iron, steel, and 
chemical works of Tees-side have 
extended here and brought a pop. 
est. at 3,000. Ormesby has a rly. 
station. This is also the name of 
one of the Norfolk Broads. 

Orme’s Head, Great and 
Ltttle. Promontories, 4 ra. apart, 
on the coast of N. Wales, in the 


N.E. of Carnarvonshire. Llandud- 
no is on the bay between them. 
The Little Orme is a limestone 
height rising sheer from the sea, 
and its caves can be reached only 
by boat. The Great Orme is flat 
topped, a road specially con- 
structed in 1879 encircles it, and a 
funicular rly. gives access to the 
summit. A lighthouse with group 
occulting light is 325 ft. above 
high water. 

Ormolu (Fr. or, gold ; moulu, 
ground). One of the brass alloys. 
It generally consists of copper 58 
parts, zinc 26, and tin 16, and is 
employed in the preparation of 
small statues, candlesticks, and 
other articles, and as the basis of 
a form of enamel work. In the 
latter, a design is chiselled in the 
metal and the cavities are filled 
with enamel material, which is 
fused into a solid mass with the 
metal by heating. Such enamel is 
styled email cloisonne. The art 
has long been practised by the 
Chinese. See Louis Style. 

Ormonde. English racehorse. 
Bred at Eaton, Chester, in 1883. by 
the duke of Westminster, he was 
unbeaten and won 15 races, in- 
cluding the 2,000 Guineas, Derby, 
and St. Leger. During the Jubilee 


festivities in 1887 Ormonde was 
brought to Grosvenor House and 
feted. After his racing career he 
went to Argentina, and eventually 
to California, where he died in 
1904. His skeleton was set up in 
the Natural History Museum, S. 
Kensington, and his stock proved 
vigorous and successful. 

Ormonde, Earl and Marquess 
OF. Irish titles, held by the family 
of Butler. The 1st earl was James 
Butler (c. 1305-37), who married a 
granddaughter of Edward I. James, 
2nd earl (1331-82), and James, 4th 
earl (d. 1452), each held the post 
of governor of Ireland. The 5th 
earl, James (1420-61), came to 
England, was created earl of Wilt- 
shire in 1449, was high treasurer in 

1455 and 1459, 

^ but fell vnth the 
Lancastrian party. 
His tw^o brothers, 
the 6th and 7th 
earls, were am- 
bassadors in the 
service of the 
English crown. On 
the death of the 
latter in 1515 the 
title fell into abey- 
ance. In 1538 the 
title was resumed 
by Piers Butler, 
cousin of the last 
earl. Thomas 
(1532- 1 614), 
grandson of Piers, was the 10th 
earl, and a Protestant, aiding 
Elizabeth in repressing the re- 
bellion in Munster. His kinsman, 
James [vA.), the 12th earl, was 
made marquess in 1642, and duke 
in 1661. {See Kilkenny.) 

The dukedom was lost when the 
2nd duke was attainted in 1715, 
but on his death in 1745 his brother 
called himself earl of Ormonde. In 
1791, after a period during which 
there was no earl, a relative, John 
Butler, was declared earl. For his 
son the marquessate was revived 
in 1816. It became extinct in 1820. 
but was revived in 1825. In 1949 
it came to James (b. April 25, 
1893), 6th marquess, who is also 
earl of Ossory, Viscount Thurles, 
Baron Ormonde in the U.K. peer- 
age, and the hereditary chief but- 
ler of Ireland. 

Ormonde, 

James Butler, 

1st Duke of 

(1610-88). Irish 

royalist. Born 

Oct. 19, 1610, 

he was brought 

up under James 

Ps wardship, ^ 

T 1 K 1st Duke of 
succeeded to Ormonde 

the earldom in 4 /ter Kneiier 
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1632, and became a valuable 
supporter of Wcntvortli in Ire- 
land,^ 634-40. From 1641 he kepi 
the disaffected Irish in check 
by his able generalship, and was 
made lord-lieutenant, 1644. Dur- 
ing 1644-46 Ormonde had to face 
the double opposition of the 
Catholic rebels and of the parlia- 
mentarians ; the terms ol a peace 
with the latter forced liis Anth- 
drawal from Ireland, 1647. He 
returned, 1648, but after defeat 
retired to France, 1650. Faithful 
to Charles II in exile, he became 
duke of Ormonde in 1661, and was 
lord-lieutenant 1662-69 and again 
1677-84. He died July 21, 16SS. 
Consult Life, W. A. H. C. Gardner, 
1912. 


Ormonde, James Butler, 2xd 
Duke of (1665-1745). Irish sol- 
dier. Grandson of the 1st duke, he 

was born in 
Dublin, April 
29, 1665, and 
succeeded to 
the dukedom 
in 16SS. He 
supported the 
accession of 
William of 
Orange, under 
whom he 
fought at the 
Boyne, 1690, 
Steenkerk, 1692, and Landen, 1693. 



2nd Duke of 
Ormonde 

Aftei' Kncller 


Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 1703 
-07 and 1710-13, he also com- 
manded the English armies in 
Flanders, 1712. There he obeyed 
secret orders to remain inactive, 
was relieved of his generalship, 
1714, and impeached as a sup- 
porter of James Stuart, 1715, his 
estates being confiscated by the 
crown. Thereafter he lived abroad, 
commanded the Spanish fleet or- 
ganized against England, 1719, and 
died Nov. 16, 1745, 

Ormskirk, Urban dist. and 
market town of Lancashire, Eng- 
land. It is 12 m. by rly. N.N.E, of 
Liverpool. The church of SS. Peter 
and Paul, mainly Perpendicular, 
has a tower and spire side by side ; 
it contains the burial vault of the 
Stanley family, vLose former seat, 
Lathom House, is near. I'he town, 
which gives its name to a co. con- 
stituency, has a 17th-cent. gram- 
mar school ; chief industries are 
brewing and brassiounding. Market 
day, Thurs. Pop. (1951) 20,482. 

Ormtdum, Book of metrical 
paraphrases of the Gospels, with 
commentary. It was written by 
Grtn or Ormin, an Augustinian 
monk of N.E. Mercia, late in the 
12th or early in the 13th century, 
and was first printed by R. M. 
White in 1852 ; new ed. R. Holt, 


1878. A copy in ]MS. is in the 
Bodleian at Oxford. 

Ormuz, Strait of. Alternative 
transliteration of the name of a 
winding sea passage of S.W. Asia. 
Ccc Hormuz. 

Ormuzd, Ormazd, or Ahura 
hlAZUA (wise lord). In Zoroastrian 
mythology, the supreme deity, 
creator of heaven and earth, who 
represents the principle of light and 
goodness. As the national god of 
Persia, he was depicted in Achae- 
menid times as a robed and 
bearded figure emanating from the 
winged disk, borrowed from As- 
syrian and Egyptian iconography, 
which hovers over the Great King’s 
head. It was bv the grace of 
Ormuzd that the king received his 
throne, and by Ormuzd’s divine 
power that he conquered his 
enemies. 

The elder of two emanations of 
the Eternal One, lie embodied 
truth and right ; the second, Ahn- 
man, was the lie, spirit of evil and 
darkness. They are represented as 
working against each other, every 
good thing created by Ormuzd at. 
once receiving its evil counterpart 
from Ahriman. In the Avesta the 
evil spirits or daevas attendant up- 
on Ahriman are in conflict with the 
good genii, the “ immortal holy 
spirits,” w'ho personify ethical 
ideals such as goodness, perfection 
and immortality. In the end, th(' 
triumph of Ormuzd is assured. 

Zoroastrianism {q.iu) is some- 
times called Mazdaeism, the faith 
of Ormuzd. 

Ornam. River of France, a 
tributary of the Marne. It risc'.s 
near Ncmville, in the dept, of 
Haute-Marne, and floAVS past Ligny 
and Bar-le-Duc. Its chief affluent 
is the Saulx, and its length is 75 m. 

Ornament. Embellishment 
added to the appearance of a per- 
son or object for the sole purpose 
of gratifying the eye. In design, 
tlie inclusion or addition of orna- 
ment is irrespective of the primary 
purpose of the object designed ; or, 
alternatively, the purpose of the 
object may be purely ornamental 
— hence the once-common division 
of things into “ useful ” and “ or- 
namental,” witli many gradations 
between in which the two qualities 
are combined. Certain forms of 
ornament are classical {e.g. egg 
and dart ornament in architectural 
mouldings, Greek fret patterns), 
others traditional, others again the 
expression of the craftsman’s exu- 
berance or his pride in his woik. 
Traditional ornament makes wide 
use of formal pattern, following 
well-established laws concerning 
rhythm, repetition, contrast, etc. 


Ornament is most acceptable vFen 
judiciously used to relieve bare 
surfaces (as witli wallpaper) to 
provide cmitrasts, or to enrich the 
general effect ; but no amount of it 
\v ill sei A c to^ make beautiful an 
object that is intrinsically uo-D 
nor should it be something exff^ 

applied to the object, but 
rather an integral part of the de- 
signer’s original conception. 

The overloading of objects (eq 
architecture, furniture, dress) vdth 
ornament in the IStli and 19th 
centuries, combined Avith the de- 
basement introduced by machine- 
made ornament, led to a 20th 
century revulsion agahist its*use. 
Designers sought to please the eye 
by the inherent beauty of shape or 
sheer fitness for purpose of an 
object ; and public taste, shocked 
at first by the starkness of archi- 
tecture, furniture, etc., denuded 
of the traditional frills, gradually 
accustomed itself to the new stan- 
dards. It Avoulcl not be true to say 
that the 20th century has discarded 
ornament ; but it has perhaps be- 
gun to keep it to its proper place. 

In Anthropology. Body orna- 
ments are in almost universal use, 
and have been used since pre- 
historic times. They are worn for 
a variety of reasons— from a sense 
of beauty or fashion, for magico- 
religious reasons such as protection 
against evils, for their curative 
powers, and especially as indi- 
cators of social status ; hence they 
are of considerable anthropological 
significance. Adhesive ornament 
includes the application of paints 
and unguents to skin and hair, a 
practice traceable to Palaeolithic 
Europe. Neolithic Crete used pot- 
tery stamps for printing coloured 
designs upon the skin. Body- 
painting, still widespread, is effect- 
ed hy mineral pigments and such 
vegetable extracts as the Ancient 
British woad. Andamanese smear 
themselves with earth and lard, 
and draAV linos therein with the 
fingers. Fijians bleach the hair 
with lime ; Kavirondo Negroes 
wear white clay stockings ; Tibet- 
an women form designs with seeds 
embedded in starch paste upon 
the cheeks. 

Ornaments that encircle the 
body or its parts are of importance 
since they possibly gave rise to 
clothing in all its forma. Head- 
bands developed, not only into 
garlands and diadems, but also in- 
to protective headgear. Necklaces, 
originally thongs and grasses, 
sometimes plaited, bore perforated 
berries, shells, and teeth, at first 
often amuletic. The purpose was 
afterwards associated with pen- 
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dants, such as the rats’ cars en- 
closicd in Etruscan gold lockets or 
the bright beetles re]jioduccLl as 
durable aearabs in ancient Egypt. 
Necklets of human teeth and bones 
occur in iMelanesia. Gin lies and 
behs, which preceded waist-cloths 
and skirts. acquire decorative forms 
in Alriean Cuwry-strings and bead- 
strings, the tinkling attachments 
of Bron/e-ago Europe and Pata- 
gonia, and the buckles of civilized 
dress. See Celt, colour plate . 
Dress ; Earring ; Jewelry ; Lip- 
Ornament ; Mutilation ; Nose- 
Ornament ; Ring. 

Ornaments. In music, notes 
which could be dispensed with, 
without rendering the melody or 
the harmony incomplete or unin- 
telligible. This definition includes 
passing notes, appoggiaturas, ac- 
ciaccaturas, mordents, syncopa- 
tions, shakes, trills, and turns ; 
often also scales and arpeggios. 

Ornaments. Term for all 
articles used in, and subservient to, 
divine worship. Ornaments of the 
church include the altar or com- 
munion table, paten, chalice, ves- 
sels for wine and water, font, pul- 
pit, Bible, Book of Common 
Prayer, etc. ; of ministers, alb, 
chasuble, cope, surplice, rochet, 
pastoral staff, mitre, etc. In the 
Anglican Church, images, crosses 
flowers, banners, etc,, are allow- 
able as decorations. The question 
as to what is permitted according 
to the Ornaments Rubric in the 
Enghsh Book of Common Prayer 
has involved much controversy 
and litigation, but generally most 
of the ornaments used in 1649 are 
regarded as legal. Mucli of the con- 
troversy centres in the distinction 
between decorative and symbolical 
use. See Ecclesiastical Law, Ritual; 
Ritualism ; Vestments. 

Ome. River of France. It rises 
near Sees and hows through Nor- 
mandy into the English Channel. 

It is navigable for vessels of from 
10 to 12 ft. at spring tides. Towns 
on its banks are Argentan, Ecou- 
che, and Caen. There is a cajial 
from Caen to the sea. The length 
of the Orne is 94 m. 

Orne. Dept, of France. It is an 
inland region of Normandy, having 
an area of 2,371 sq. m. and a pop. 
of 273,159. It has a number of 
hiUs, chiefly in the centre, but few 
in excess of 1,000 ft. high. The 
rivers include the Orne, which 
crosses the dept., Eure, Dives, 
Touques, Sarthe, and Mayenne. 
The dept, is noted for its horses. 
Dairy farming is carried on, cattle 
are reared, fruit is cultivated, and 
cereals, including wheat and bar- 
ley, are grown. Some of the land is 


covered with forest. Alengon is the 
capital ; other places are Argentan, 
Dom front, Moiitagne, Sees, am 
b lers. Before the Revolution, Orne 
was partly in N’ormandy and parti \ 
ill Alengon and Perche. There 
was much lighting here in the 
summeT of 1944. See Europe. 
Liberation of. 

Ornitholestes (Gr. arms, bird . 
!estes, robber). Extinct dinosaur. 
The animal was one of the smallest 
and most active of the dinosaurs, 
and lived principally upon birds. 
See Dinosaur. 

Ornithology (Gr. arms, bird , 
/opos, word). Science and study 
of birds. See Bird ; Migration ; 
and under the names of birds. 

Onuthorhynchus (Gr. orniihos, 
of a bird ; rJiynchos, beak). Gene- 
ric name for the platypus or duck- 
bill, one of three animals forming 
tlie zoological order Monotremata 
or Prototheria, These animals arc 
the most primitive living mammals, 
and in several anatomical details 
show a marked resemblance to the 
reptiles. They are oviparous and 
liave a common iirino-gemtal anal 
opening, the cloaca. There are no 
mammary teats in the female, but 
tlie milk exudes locally through 
pores in the skin of the abdomen. 
Comparatively little is known of 
the habits of these animals, which 
are found in parts of Australia and 
Tasmania, but they live in pairs in 
burrows constructed in the banks 
of streams. Each burrow has two 
openings, one above and one below 
the surface of the water, and in the 
breeding season two eggs are laid 
in the nesting chamber. It is un- 
certain whether the mother hatches 
them. The animals are about at 
night, when they feed upon aquatic 
worms and insects. They swim and 
dive, but move awkwardly upon 
land. See Duckbill. 

Orobanchaceae. A family 
of leafless herbs, root parasites. 
They are natives of temperate and 
tropical countries, particularly of 
Europe and Asia. The tuberous, 
fleshy, or scaly rootstock is at- 
tached by rootlets to the rootlets 
of its host, and the stout, scaly 
stem ends in a spike or spray of 
flowers. There are generally four 
or five sepals and a gaping tubular 
corolla. There are about 12 genera 
and 150 species. See Broomrape ; 
Toothwort. 

Orogeny (Gr. oros, mountain). 
Type of earth movement which re- 
sults in the upheaval of mouiitain 
chains. It is confined to long, re- 
latively narrow belts in the earth’s 
crust— orogem'c belts — such as the 
Alpine-Himalayan chains, or the 
mt. ranges of N. and S. America. 


OROYA 

The interruption or termination 
ot a prolonged period of quiet 
sedimentation by a momitain 
bmidmg episode is termed an 
orogenic revolution. See Earth 
Alove merit. 

Orographic Rain. Rain pro- 
duced by the dynamic cooling of 
moist air which is caused to rise on 
tnecting high ground in its path, 
vith the falling atmospheric 
pressure accompanying the ascent, 
the air expands and falls again as 
precipitation. Because of oro- 
graphic rain, as distinct from rain 
C)f the cyclonic type, the hilly dis- 
tri(3ts of the British Isles in the N. 
and \\ . are in general much 
wetter than the Midlands and S.E. 

Orography (Gr. moun- 
tain ; graphein, te write). Science 
devoted to the geological and phy- 
sical study of mountains and the 
mountain systems of the world. 
See Mountain. 

Oroutes, Axros, oe Nahk el 
Asi (the rebellious river). River 
ot the Levant. It rises near Baal- 
bek and the source of the Leontes. 
and flows N. between the Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon ranges. Emerg- 
ing to the plains, it expands into 
the lake of Homs or Kades, and 
then continues N. between rocky 
walls until it turns abruptly W. 
and S.W. and flows across the 
plains of Antioch to the shore of 
the E. Mediterranean. S. of Hama 
the valley is followed by the rly. 
from Aleppo to Beirut and Damas- 
cus. Length, 240 m. 

Oropesa Float. Device for 
sweeping sea mines of the con- 
tact type. It consists of a hollow 
float in the shape of an elongated 
pear which is attached to the 
sweeping vessel by a wire and 
streams out at an angle. The wire, 
serrated to shear through the 
mine’s mooring cable, is kept down 
to the required depth by a multi- 
plane kite. See Mine. 

Oropus. In ancient Greece, a 
strong seaport on the Euripus, on 
the borders of Attica and Boeotia. 
After belonging alternately to 
Athens and the Boeotian league, 
with intervals of independence, 
after 146 b.c. it became a Roman 
provincial town, being again re- 
stored to the Athenians by Antony 
or Augustus. The town was cele- 
brated for the sanctuary of Am- 
phiaraus (g.z?.), a god of healing. 

Orotava. Town of Teneriffe, 
Canary Islands. It is near the N. 
coast, in a beautiful vaUey, and is 
a health resort. Bananas, potatoes, 
wine, and cochineal are exported. 

Oroya. Town of Peru, in .T un in 
dept. It lies 137 m. E.Nf-E. of 
Callao and is on the highroad 
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over the Andes from that seaport 
to Pucallpa. Here is the copper 
smelting works of the Cerro de 
Pasco corporation, which employs 
many foreigners. Pop. 15,000. 

Orpen, Sir William {1878- 
1931). British painter. Born in 
Dublin, Nov. 27, 1878, he studied 

at the Slade 
school, and be- 
gan to exhibit 
at the Now En- 
glish art club 
in 1899. Elec- 
ted A.R.A. in 
1916, and R.A. 
in 1919, ho was 
at first chiefly 
attracted by in- 
terior subjects, 
but developed 



Sir William Orpen, 
British painter 

Elliott <£• Fry 


He accompanied the Argonauts 
in their expedition to the Black 
Sea, and lulled to sleep the dragon 
which guarded the Golden Fleece. 
On the return of the expedition, 
he settled in Thrace, and there his 
wife Eurj'dice died of a ser- 

pent bite. Her memory remained 
with Orpheus and h(* consistently 
repelled the advances of the 
Thracian women, who in revenge 
for his contemptuous treatment 
tore him to pieces. The muses set 
his lyre among the stars. Tradition 
represents Orpheus as a poet as 
well as a musician. 


Orpiment (Lat. am 
turn, gold pigment). Native form 
y arsemc Chemically it is arsenic 
tnsi, lph.de (As, S3), or yeHow 
sulphide of arsenic. It occurs as 
Icmou-yellow masses in the o.ti 
discrl portions of ar.senic veins 
and is often associated with anti 
many minerals. It is worked in 

Transylvania, Kurdistan, and else 

where ; it also occurs as a deposit 
Irom some hot .springs, and as 
a Ruhliinate from volco.no'^s at 
Naples. Realgar, or arsenic disul- 
phide, is called red orpiment and 
IS used in fireworks. 


into one of the outstanding por- 
traitists of his dav. A fine 
draughtsman, crisp and direct in 
his brushwork, and evincing a 
livelv satirical humour in his 
treatment of a subject, he was led 
by love of bright colour into oc- 
ca,sional over- brilliance. His por- 
traits in the Tate Galley include 
those of Dame Madge Kendal, 
Sir William McCormick, and his 
own wife. An official war artist 
on the Western front, 1917, he 
went on to paint scenes at the 
Paris peace conference. His many 
war pictures may be studied at 
the Imperial War Museum. They 
evince a strong sympathy for the 
fighting soldier. Orpen recounted 
•his experiences in An Onlooker in 
France, 1917-19, published 1921, 
Knighted 1918, he died Sept. 29, 
1931. A memoir by P. G. Konody 
and S. Dark appeared in 1932. 

Orphan (Gr., destitute). Child 
or minor deprived by death of 
father, or father and mother. In 
the U.K. the lord chancellor is the 
general guardian of all orphans. 
The Widows', Orphans’, and Old 
Age Contributory Pensions Act of 
1925 introduced pensions of 7s. 6d. 
a week, under the national health 
insurance scheme, for children 
under 14 who had lost both par- 
ents. A widow’s pension was con- 
verted to an orphan’s pension on 
her death if the child was still 
under the specified age. The 
allowance, paid to the guardian, 
was increased to 12s. weekly by 
the National Insurance Act of 
1946. See Children, Law about. 

Orpheus. In Greek mythology, 
eon of the muse Calliope. He was 
famed for his extraordinary skill 
with the lyre, bestowed upon him 
by Apollo. So compelling was his 
music that not only the beasts of 
the field but even trees and rocks 
followed the sounds of his lyre. 


Orpington, 

Urban dist. of 
Kent, England. 
It is 14 m. S.E. of 
London and vir- 
tually a suburb, 
being the termi- 
nus of an electric 
rly. The river 
Cray rises here, 
and in the dis- 
trict are large 
areas under fruit 
and vegetables. 
All Saints’ church 
mainly E.E. has 
some old brasses. 
At Orpington 
in 1873 Ruskin 
set up a printing 
establishment. 
The last German 
rocket fell here on 
March 27, 1945. 
Orpington gives 
its name to a 00. 
constituency. 
Pop.(]951)63,344. 

Orpington, 
Name given to 
certain domestic 
fowls. The claim 
made for them 

Orphism. Term for the myst'cal that they con Btitute a distinct breed 
doctrines associated with the is disputed. Their name arose from 
brotherliood reputed to have been the fac^t that the Black Orpington 
founded by the Thracian Orpheus, was raised by W. Cook of that 
and first mentioned by Ibycus place, who stated that he raised 
530 B.c. The Orphic rites in it from crossings of the Black 



Sir William Orpen. Le Chef de PHdtel Chatham, the 
painting exhibited at the Royal Academy Exhibition of 
1921 and later presented by the artist to the R.A. as hia 

diploma picture 


which they were en- 
gaged were closely 
connected with the 
worship of Dionysus. 
The sect, wliich con- 
tinued into Roman 
times, believed in ori- 
ginal sin and trans- 
migration of souls, 
abstained from cer- 
tain foods and bloody 

A 

sacrifices, practised 
purification rites, and 
were at a later 
period associated 
with the sect of 
Pythagoreans. 



Orpington. Cock of the 
white variety of the breed 


Plymouth Rock, the 
Langshan, and the 
Minorca. The BuS 
Orpingtons are said 
to have been bred 
from Cochins crossed 
with ordinary farm- 
yard fowls, and selec- 
ted until the t^e 
was fixed. Orping- 
tons are excellent 
general purpose 
fowls, both good lay- 
ers and good table 
birds. There is also a 
white Orpington. See 
Fowls colour plate. 
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Orr, Hugh (1717-1798). Scot- 
tish inventor. Born in Lochwin- 
noch, Renfrewshire, Scotland, Jan. 
13, 1717, he began life in the gun- 
smith trade. He emigrated to 
America when he was 20 years old, 
and in 1740 began to manufacture 
scythes and other tools, at Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts, and, later, 
muskets (said to be the first pro- 
duced in America). He set up a 
trip-hammer, the first to be con- 
structed in Massachusetts, and 
during the revolution he cast 
cannon and cannon-balls. He 
became interested in the export of 
flax seed, and invented a machine 
for cleaning the seed and another 
for the manufacture of cotton. 
A senator for Plymouth county 
for some years, he died at 
Bridgewater, Dec. 6 , 1798. 

Orr, Sir John Boyd (b. 1880). 
For this British expert on nutri- 
tion, see under Boyd Orr, Baion, 
the title he took on elevation to 
the peerage. 

Orrell. Urban dist, of Lancs, 
England. It adjoins AVigan on the 
west, but forms part of the county 
constituency of Ince. Orrell has 
two railway stations, and the 
Leeds and Liverpool canal passes 
along the N. boundary. A cotton 
mill provides employment, but the 
dist. is chiefly agricultural and 
residential. Pop. (1951) 9,317. 

Orrery. A device or framework 
for exhibiting the motions of the 
planets about the sun. It is so 
called from the 4th earl of Orrery, 
for whom an early example was 
made by George Graham in 1715. 
Thomas Tonipion (?1639-1713), 
the clockmaker, has been credited 



Orrery made by Benjamin Martin, 
c. 1770 

Science Museum, S. Kensmaton 


with the invention of the oiTery. 
A more elaborate device invented 
in the 20th century for the 
same purpose is described under 
Planetarium, 

Orrery, Earl of. Irish title 
borne by the family of Boyle 
smcel660. Roger Boyle (1621-79), 


1st earl, was a younger son of the 
1st earl of Cork. Born April 25, 
1621, he was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin. As Baron Brcg- 
hill, he fought for Charles I in 
1642, but for the parliamentarians 
in 1647, and as a general in 
Ireland under Cromwell in 1650. 
Though he had been in the 
Protector’s council, he secured 
Ireland for Charles II and wrs 
created earl of Oinery in 1660, at d 
lord president of Munster, 1660-68. 
He died Oct. 16, 1679. His 
romance, Parthenissa, appeared 
in 1654; his Treatise on the Art 
of War in 1677 ; and he wi'ote 
poems and tragedies. 

John, the 5th earl, succeeded 
to the earldom of Cork in 1753, 
and since then the two titles have 
been united. See Cork, Earl of. 

Orris Root. Dried rhizome of 
the Florentine iris (/. fiorentina), 
which gives off a strong violet- 
like odour causing it to be exten- 
sively employed by perfumiers. 
“ Essence of violets ” is prepared 
from it, and it forms the basis of 
“ violet powder ” and other toilet 
powMers. It is chewed to disguise 
offensive breath, and it possesses 
emetic and cathartic properties. 
Some of the orris-root of commerce 
is obtained from Iris ‘pallida. 
Both species are natives of the 
Mediterranean region. See Iris. 

Orsay, Alfred Guillaume 
Gabriel, Count d’ (1801-52). 
French dandy. Born in Paris, 
Sep)t. 4, 1801, , 
he served as 
lieutenant of 
Louis XVIIl’s 
b o d y g u a rd, 
and in 1822 
formed an in- 
timate friend- 
ship with the 
1st earl and • 
countess of Count d’ Orsay, 

Blessington, FreEch dandy 

with whom ^,, -^ncrn.J.Lane.RA. 

travelled in Italy. In 1827 he 
married Lady Harriet Gardiner, 
daughter of the earl’s first mar- 
riage. After Blessington’s death 
in 1829, d’ Orsay lived with the 
countess at Kensington, and their 
house became famous as an intel- 
lectual and social centre. D’ Orsay 
was of fine appearance, and a 
brilliant conversationalist. With 
Lady Blessington he left for 
Paris, bankrupt, in 1849, and 
was appointed director of fine 
arts shortly before he died on 
Aug. 4, 1852. See Beaconsfield, 
Earl of; Houghton, 1st Baron. 

Orsborn, Albert William 
Thomas (b. 1886). General of the 
Salvation Army. Born Sept. 4, 



1886, he came from Toronto, where 
both his parents were pioneer mem- 
bers of the Salvation Army. He 
became an officer himself at 19, 
held administrative posts in Hew 
Zealand and in the Salvation Army 
international training college, and 
was territorial commander for 
Scotland and Ireland. Salvationists 
knew him for “war-songs” and 
poetry in their periodicals. Awarded 
the C.B.E. in 1943, he was British 
commissioner of the S.A, from 
1940 and general Irora 1946 until 



Felice Orsini, 
Italian revolutionary 

Alter Tintner 


he resigrned in 1954 

Orsha. Town of WJiite Russia 
S.S.R. It stands at the junction 
of the Dnieper and Orshitsa, 50 m. 
by rly. N. of Mogilev, and is an 
important rly. centre. 

It trades in grain and timber 
and has ironworks. The Germans 
seized it in July, 1941, and built it 
up as a strong defence point. The 
3rd White Russian army recap- 
tured it in a dual attack from the 
E. and the H.W., June 27, 1944. 

Orsini, Felice, Count (1819- 
58). Italian revolutionary, bom at 
Meldola, Romagna. He became an 
advanced lib- 
eral, and in 
1844 was sen- 
tenced to life 
imprisonment 
for his connex- 
ion with the 
revolutionary 
party. Liberat- 
ed under the 
amnesty of Pius 
IX, 1846, he was 
a member of 
the government of Rome during 
the republic of 1849, and on its 
faU became an indefatigable agita- 
tor. Regarding Napoleon HI as 
the incarnation of the spirit of 
reaction, Orsini made his way to 
Paris, and on Jan. 14, 1858, threw 
a bomb at the emperor and 
empress as they drove to the 
Opera. They escaped injury, but 
ten people were killed and 150 
wounded by the explosion, Orsini 
among them. He was arrested 
and on March 13 executed. 

Orsk. Town of the R.S.F.S.R., 
in Orenburg region, 155 m. S.E. of 
Orenburg town, at the junction of 
the Or with the Ural rHer. A 
pipe-line from Guriev on the 
Caspian feeds its petroleum re- 
fineries ; it has also locomotive 
and aluminium works, flour mills, 
meat packing plants, and vege- 
table oil presses. In the vicinity 
are rich iron deposits ; also 
chrome, nickel, and titanium. Orsk 
was originally a fortress of the so- 
caUed Orenburs: lino set up against 
Kirghiz inroads. Pop. fest.) 100,000. 
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Orsova. Two townr> oi Iluma- 
nia, called Old and NeAv Oraova, 
formerly in the S.E. corner oi 
Hungary. Pop. 8,528. Here the 
Carpathians terminate against the 
Danube, and 5 in, downstream 
are the Iron Gates ; parallel with 
them the Cserna flows S. to the 
Danube, and Orsova marks the 
confluence of the two streams. 

The rly. from Budapest follows the 
Cserna and Danube valleys past 
Orsova station 2| m. from the 
town. Close to the station 
Kossuth buried the Hungarian 
crown in 1849. Old Orsova stands 
on the W, bank of the Cserna. 
New Orsova, on the E. bank, was 
a Turkish fortress. See Rumania. 
Pron. OrsbSva. 

Ortegal. Cape on the N.W. 
coast of Spain, one of the most 
northerly points of the Spanish 
seaboard. It is known for the 
naval engagement, also called the. 
battle of Cape Eerrol, that took 
place off here between the British 
and the Trench, Nov. 4, 1805. 
The action consisted of a successful 
attack by Strachan, in command 
of three line -of- battle ships and 
four frigates, upon four French 
ships of the line. These vessels 
had escaped from Trafalgar, and 
with their capture the French 
fleet was destroyed, ^ee Trafalgar. 

Ortega y Gasset, Jose (b. 
1883). Spanish philosopher. A 
humanist writer, he became profes- 
sor of philosophy and literature at 
Madrid university. Before the 
Spanish Civil War he was a 
deputy and leader of a parlia- 
mentary group. He left Spain 
after Gen. Franco’s victory and 
Uved in Buenos Aires. His chief 
works are El Tema de Nuestro 
Tiempo ; La Rebelion de las | 
Masas ; Aurora de Nuestro Tiempo. 1 

Orthez. Town of France. It 
stands on the Gave de Pau in the 
dept, of Basses-Pyrenbes, 25 m. 
N.W. of Pau. There is a 13th 
century tower, part of the destroy- 
ed castle, an old church with a 
remarkable choir, and a modern 
town hall. The industries include 
the manufacture of cotton, paper, 
and leather, milling, and an agri- 
cultural trade. Orthez w^as in 
the 13th century the capital of 
the viscounts of Beam. With 
Bearn it became part of the lands 
of the counts of Foix, and here 
Gaston Phoebus held his splendid 
court, vividly described by Frois- 
sart. There was a university hero 

v* 

in the 16th century ; the building 
is now a factory. It was a centre 
of Calvinistic teaching, and Protes- 
tants are still numerous in the 
town. The river is here crossed 


by two bridges one 14th cent. 
Pop. (1954) 6.713. Pron. ortay. 

Orthez, Battle of. One of the 
concluding actions of the Penin- 
sular War, Feb. 27, 1814. After 
manoeuvring for some days 
round Orthez, the British under 
Wellington had forced the Gave 
do Pau river, when Sou It took up 
a position near the. Dax-Pan main 
road. Wellington immcdiatdy 
made dispositions to cut off his 
retreat. An attack on the French 
right early in the morning failed, 
but a boldly conceived and 
brilliantly executed assault on 
the left, eflected by wading 
through marshes rc’puted to be 
impenetrable, was compk'tely suc- 
cessful, and the French were 
driven back in confusion. Hill 
had cut off their main retreat 
along the Pau road, but by skilful 
strategy Soult effected his escape. 

Orthite or Allanite. In 
mineralogy, a member of the 
epidote group of minerals consist- 
ing of a complex hydrated silicate 
of calcium, aluminium, iron, and 
the cerium metals. It occurs as 
brown to black crystals or grains 
m certain granites, syenites, or 
diorites and their metamorphic 
equivalents ; occasionally as large 
segregations in pegmatitic deposits. 

Orthoceras (Gr. orthos, straight; 
keras, horn). Genus of fossil 
nautiloid cephalopods. They are 

,, distinguished 
b V their 
straight horn- 
or cone-shaped 
shells, the ex- 
terior of which 
is smooth or 
striated, and 
the interior 
divided into 
chambers by 

V 

partitions. The 
•fossil is import- 
^ ant, as it serves 
as one of the*, 
index fossils, 
^ and was very 
• common i n 
' Palaeozoic 
limestones. It 
is found in deposits from Silurian 
to Triassic times. The surviving 
nautilus is descended from the 
fossil orthoceras. 

Orthochromatic Photogra- 
phy. Process by which the 
relative values of coloured objects 
as seen by the eye are recorded 
in monochrome more correctly 
than by the use of ordinary 
plates. Ordinary photographic 
emulsions are sensitive only to 
blue and violet light ; hence 
greens, yellows, and reds are not 


adequately represented, being re- 
corded almost as black. An 
improvement is effected by com- 
bining dyes with the emulsion so 
that it becomes proportionately 
more, sensitive to green and 
yellow, such an emulsion being 
known as orthochromatic (or 
isochromatic). Its sensitivity 
can be balanced still further by 
filters to accord more nearly with 
that of tho human eye, which is 
extremely sensitive to Hght of 
yellow-green colour. Orthochro- 
matic materials are much used for 
snapshots, landscapes, and some 
portraiture. Emulsions sensitive 
to all colours of the visible spec- 
trum are called panchromatic. 
See Colour Filter; Emulsion; 
Photography. 

Orthoclase (Gr. orthos, straight; 
klasis, fracture). In geology, a 
potassium aluminium silicate or 
potash feldspar. It is a constituent 
of many crystalline rocks, e.g. 
granite porphyry, gneiss, etc.; 
has a lusirous glassy white, light 
ydlow, green or red colour ; and 
(U'vstallises in the monoclinic 

K 

system. It is widely distributed, 
but woT'kable deposits are found 
onlv in granitic pegmatites, mainly 
in Hu*, U.K., U.S.A., and Man- 
churia. Many varieties are cut 
and polished for gemstones, e.g. 
moonstones and sunstones ; and it 
is useful in the ceramic trades. 

Orth-odox Eastern Church. Al- 
ternative name for the Holy Ortho- 
dox Catholic Oriental Church, also 
known as the. Greek Church (g.v). 

Orthodoxy (Gr. orthos, right; 
doxa, opinion). Term commonly 
used for soundness of religious 
belief, but applicable in other 
spheres of thought. Its use as- 
sumes the existence of some stand- 
ard by which opinion can be 
teste, d ; but this standard differs 
considerably in the various sec- 
tions of the Christian community. 
The Christian Church as a whole is 
agreed upon the fundamental 
doctrines of the Gospel ; and these 
form the real test of orthodoxy. 

Shades of belief or thought that 
are not four-square with orthodoxy 
are called heterodox; while any 
teaching which directly contradi<^ 
the orthodox faith, or is plainly in- 
consistent with it, is called heresy. 
The Greek Church, which claims to 
have been pre-eminent in oonsery- 
ing the primitive faith, ^ 

self the Holy Orthodox Church 
See Christianity. _ ^ 

Orthogenesis. This zoolo^^i 
term, proposed by Eimer in loaov 
has been variously used by 1^ 
workers. To some it has impv^f 
no more than evolution by 



Orthoceras. Speer 
men of 0. undu 
latum 
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definite and successive variations 
in a given direction, as contrasted 
with indefinite variation ; but 
many have used the term with 
some implication of causation, 
the direction of evolution being 
supposed to be dependent upon 
some internal factor, or at least 
to be independent of environment. 
Orthogenesis has received most 
sympathetic attention from pal- 
aeontologists, and, since their 
material is often too incomplete 
to afford a basis for final con- 
clusions, the term can be used to 
indicate the nature of the pheno- 
mena observed, than as an ex- 
planation of the mechanism in- 
volved. An example is found in 
the oyster-like Gryphaea in whose 
later stages there are changes 
thought to be out of harmony with 
environment and which may lead 
to extinction. See Evolution. 

Orthogonal Projection. A 
projection made by lines drawn 
at right angles to the plane on 
which the projection is made. A 
plan is an orthogonal projection 
on a horizontal plane ; it is the 
shape that would be traced out by 
lines drawn from the boundaries 
of the object at right angles to 
the horizontal plane. In an 
orthogonal projection the length 
of a straight line when projected 
varies according to the angle at 
which it is inclined to the plane. 
The orthogonal projection of a 
square diminishes in width as the 
angle increases, until finally, when 
the square is at right angles to the 
plane of projection, the latter 
becomes a straight line. The 
orthogonal projection of a circle 
inclined to the plane of projection 
is an ellipse, the minor axis of 
which diminishes as the angle of 
inclination of the circle increases. 

Orthography (Gr. orthos, cor- 
rect ; graphein, to write). Term 
generally used to signify correct 
spelling. It is also more precisely 
used to mean the exact represent- 
ation of the sounds of a language 
by written signs. The ideal 
of “Write as you speak ” has 
never been realized, for various 
reasons. The numerous shades of 
sound would require too many cor- 
responding signs ; pronunciation 
constantly changes, whereas spell- 
ing is more conservative ; certain 
words are wrongly spelt in accord- 
ance with a supposed derivation 
(thus, island has nothing to do 
with isle ) ; imported foreign words 
are sometimes altered, sometimes 
not (compare /ancy and phantom), 
Italian and Spanish come nearest 
the ideal ; English and French are 
most remote from it. 


Orthohydrogen. Hydrogen 
of which the rotational quantum 
number of the atoms is odd. It is 
thus in contrast to parahydrogen. 
for which it is even. At ordinary 
and higher temperatures the ortho - 
type is three times as numerous 
as the para-type, but this tend- 
ency is reversed as lower and lower 
temperatures are reached. 

Orthopaedics (Gr. orthos, 
straight ; pais, child). Strictly, 
the treatment and correction of 
deformities in children, but the 
term has acquired a more general 
appheation. Orthopaedic hos- 
pitals and surgeons undertake the 
treatment of deformities and in- 
juries of many kinds. 

Orthoptera (Gr. orthos, 
straight ; pteron, w’ing). An order 
of insects undergoing incomplete 
metamorphosis, the fore wings 
of ■which are linear, rather narrow, 
and leathery. They protect the 
large hind wings folded beneath 
them. More than 20,000 species 
are known and about 32 inliabit 
Great Britain. They include 
cockroaches, crickets, grasshop- 
pers, locusts, mantises, and their 
allies which are referred to under 
separate headings. Many species, 
especially cockroaches, occur as 
fossils in the oldest rocks. 

Orthoptics. (Gr. orthos, 
straight; ophite, of sight). System 
of exercises devised for the cor- 
rection of certain pathological con- 
ditions of sight, or of malposition 
of the eyeball, resulting from im- 
balance of the eye muscles which 
regulate position and correlation. 

Ortigueira. Watering-place of 
N.W. Spain, in Corunna prov., 
23 m. N.E. of Ferrol. It stands on 
the E. shore of the Ria de Santa 
Marta, an almost landlocked inlet 
between capes Ortegal and de 
Vares. The harbour is shallow, 
and is used mostly for the fisheries 
and^coasting trade. Pop. 21,600. 

Ortles (Ger. Ortler). Alpine 
range in N. Italy, in Bolzano prov. 
Highest point in the E. Alps, 
rising to 12,800 ft., it hes S. of 
the valley of the upper Adige, 
S.E. of the Stelvio Pass, with Mte. 
Cevedale to the S.E. The ascent 


was first made in 1804, the route 
from Sul den was discovered, I860. 

Ortolan {Emheriza hartulana). 
Bird of the bunting familv. A 
summer migrant to Europe, spend- 



ing 


Ortolan. Bird of 
the bunting family 


the winter 
in Africa, its 
plumage is 
reddish brown, 
streaked with 
black on the 
upper parts, 
vith a yellow 
throat and 
greenish breast 
and head. It 
nests 0 n t h e 
ground, and 
feeds on in- 
sects and 
various seeds. It occurs verv occa- 
sionally in S. England during the 
autumn months. The ortolan is 
greatly valued as a table delicacy, 
and large numbers are netted in S. 
Europe and fattened upon grain. 

Ortona. Town of Italy, in 
Chieti prov. It is situated on the 
Adriatic Sea on a headland with a 
quay on the shore below, and is on 
the coast liy. 12 m. S.E. of Pes- 
cara. The cathedral and a ruined 
castle were noteworthy buildings. 
There is considerable trade in 
wine. Destroyed by the Turks in 
1566, Ortona has suffered from 
earthquakes and has lost much of 
its earlier importance as a port. 
Ortona was entered bv Canadian 

V 

troops of the AJlied Sth army 
Dec. 20, 1943 ; but the Germans 
were not driven out until Dec, 28, 
the towm being left in ruins, w^hich 
were fuU of mines and booby- 
traps. Civilian casualties were 
henvy. Pop. 0951) 21.7.30. 

Oruro. Dept, and to'wn of 
Bolivia. The dept, hes on the W. 
of the state between Chile and the 
main range of the Andes. It con- 
tains Lake Poopo and part of the 
Desaguadero which connects that 
lake with Lake Titicaca. The whole 
dept, is at an alt. exceeding 12,000 
ft. and is arid and wind-swept. Tin 
is the chief mineral, the silver 
mines being nearly exhausted. 
Llamas and alpacas are kept, their 
wool being the chief product. The 



Omro, Bolivia. Grovernment palace in the Plaza 10 de Febrero 
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town is a mining centre with an 
important school of mines ; it is 
the chief rly. centre in the country, 
beino" connected with La Paz, 
Antofagasta, and Cochabam ba- 
its local industries include the 
manufacture of boots and alcohol. 
Area, 20,000 sq. m. Pop., dept., 
est. 199,800 ; town, est, 50,000. 

Orvieto. A city of Italy, in 
Terni. It is built on a perpendicu- 
lar, isolated rock near the Tiber, 
60 m. N.N.W. of Rome. It trades 
in locally-produced wine. The 
superb cathedral, an excellent 
example of Itahan Gothic, was 
begun in 1295, and is rich in 
sculptures, pictures, and mosaics. 
The museum, founded 1296, houses 
medieval works of art, and Etrus- 
can and prehistoric antiquities. 
The Well of S. Patrick, adjacent 
to the citadel, has two spiral planes 
round the shaft which the water- 
carrying asses ascend and descend. 
The tombs in the Etruscan Ne- 
cropolis date from the 5th century 
B.c. The town occupies the site of 
Volsinii, one of the twelve capitals 
of the Etruscan League, and was 
destroyed by the Romans in 280 
B.c. In the Second Great War 
the Allies passed through it with- 
out fighting June 14, 1944. Pop. 
(1951) 28,848. 

Orwell OR Gippino. River ot 
Suffolk, England. Rising to the 
W. of Stowmarket, it fiows S.E. to 
the North Sea. From its source to 
Ipswich it is known as the G ip- 
ping. The Orwell proper is an 
estuary, and extends for H m. 
from Ipswich to Harwich, where 
it merges with the Stour estuary. 

Orwsll, George. Nom-de- 
plume of the British writer Eric 
Arthur Blair (1903-1950). Born in 
India, he was a King’s Scholar 
at Eton, served with the Indian 
imperial police in Burma durinig 
1922-27, but returned to England 
and eventually settled down as a 
schoolmaster in the early I930s- 
In 1936 he joined the Republican 
forces in the Spanish Civil War. 
He was for a time literary editor 
of Tribune, but was more note- 
worthy as an independent Social- 
ist who turned his satirical wit 
impartially on the right and the 
left. Burmese Days (1934) des- 
cribed his early experiences ; The 
Road to Wigan Pier (1937) dealt 
with unemployment ; Animal 
Farm (1945) brilliantly satirised 
the dictatorial aspects of Soviet 
Communism; Critical Essays (1946 ) 
subjected various writers and pub- 
lications to a keen and intelligent 
scrutiny ; Nineteen Eighty-Pour 
(1949) was a satirical prophetic 
novel. He died Jan. 20. 1950. 


Oryx (Gr., pickaxe). Genus of 
large antelopes. It includes about 
tour species, which occur in Africa, 
Arabia, and Syria. Tliey liave long 



Osage Orange. Spray ol Soliage, with 
iruit, oi this North American tree 


and bushy tails and are dis- 
tinguished by their long, ringed 
horns, which are nearly stiaight, 
iSee Gemsbok. 

O.S. Abbreviation for old style, 
i.e. of reckoning dates. With the 
Julian year of 365,]- days the date 
of the*^ year did not actually 
correspond with the annual pro- 
gress of the earth round the sun. 
In 1582, therefore, Pope Gregory 
NIII introduced a now calendar, 
the main feature of which was the 
addition of ton days to the existing 
date, i.e. Oct. 5 became Oct. 15. 
This was called the new style, 
and was soon adopted by the 
Roman Catholic countries, hut less 
promptly by the Protestant ones. 
Great Britain did not make the 
change until 1752, when the differ- 
ence between the two styles 
amounted to eleven days. It was 
ordered that Sept. 3 of that year 
should be reckoned as Sept. 14. 


Discrepancies in dates of birth 
cieatbs, etc., are sometimes ductoa 
confusion between the two styles 
See Calendar ; New Year’s Day 

Osage Orange {Madura auran- 
tiara) or Bow-wood. Small tree 
of the natural order Urticaceae 
native of N. America, The stems 
arc spiny, and the leaves oval to 
oblong-lance-shaped, and shiny. 
The flowmrs are inconspicuous and 
yellowish green. The individual 
fruits are small nutlets buried in 
the enlarged fleshy calyx ; but a 
great number of ‘them grow to- 
gether, forming a multiple fruit, 

3 ins. to 4 ins. in diameter, globular 
and yellowish green. The elastic 
bright orange wood was used by 
the Indians for making bows. It is 
much planted for hedges. 

Osaka. City of Japan, in Hon- 
shu. It covers 8 sq. m. on the 
alluvial plain at the mouth of the 
Yodo and at the head of Osaka 
Bay. The temperature ranges from 
27*^ F. to 100'^ F. A commercial 
and manufacturing city, its chief 
buildings of interest are the tem- 
ples of ITokoku and Temma and 
the .Jajianese mint. Osaka Castle, 
2^ in. distant, dates from 1584. 
Tlie walls were built of granite 
stones, some 40 ft. long and 10 ft. 
high, but the superstructure was 
almost entirely destroyed by fire 
in 1868. 

More than 7,000 factories (many 
of them small) produce 60 different 
classes of articles, of which the 
chief are cotton textiles, iron and 
metal goods, refined metals, leather 
goods, ships, glass-ware, confec- 
tionery, and patent medicines. 
There aro many distilleries and 
brtuverios. Osaka is a great ex- 
porting centre for textiles, refined 



Osaka. Plan showing the principal buildings and the harbour works of this 

Japanese seaport 




Osaka, Japan. Ramparts o£ the castle 

Hideyoshi in 1584 

sugar, and straw goods, especially 
in the trade with China and Korea. 
There are four exchanges for rice 
and cereals, stocks, cotton, cloth, 
and oils ; the rice and cereal ex- 
change regulates prices. 

The city owes its prosperity to 
Toyotomi Hideyoshi, who built the 
castle and made his capital here. 
After the Toyotomi familj^ lost 
power, Osaka retained its commer- 
cial importance, although Tokyo 
(Yedo) became the political capi- 
tal. Kawamura Zuiken, in three 
years, 1684-87, constructed canals 
and embankments which secured 
the buildings against the floods of 
the Yodo, It was the object ot 
heavy attacks from the air during 
the Second Great \A^ar, and its 
population, which was more than 

milhon in 1940, was estimated 
as 2,541.600 in 1955. 

Osborne, Dorothy (1627-95). 
English letter writer. She was the 
daughter of Sir Peter Osborne. 

a royalist who 
hold Guernsey 
for the king, 
and met Sir 
William Tem- 
ple iq^v.) in 
1648, becoming 
his wife in 1655. 
During their 
long courtship 
>y, / tiioy maintain- 

... .. , .'A' share in which 

After Sir l>ct( > Lrhi , , 

has been pre- 
served and constitutes one of the 
outstanding contributions to Eng- 
lish epistolary literature. She died 
at Moor Park, in Surrey, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey in 
1695. See The Letters of Dorothy 
Osborne, ed. E. A. Parry, 1888; 
rev. ed. 1903. 

Osborne Case, Legal decision 
of the house of lords in 1909 which 
declared it to be illegal for British 
trade unions to make levies on their 
members for political purposes. 
Osborne had objected to a levy 
made on him by his union, the 


Amalgamated 
Society^ of Rail- 
way Servants, 
for the purpose 
of making a 
< payment to a 
Labour M.P. 
This _ decision 

duction of pay- 
ment of mem- 
j hers of the 

built by Toyotomi house of com- 
mons in 1911. 
The law was 
modified by the Trade Union Act, 
1913, wfliich permitted a political 
levy but exempted any member 
of the union who gave notice that 
he had objections to contributing. 
See Political Levyu 

Osborne College. Former es- 
tablishment for training cadets for 
the British navyx Opened Aug. 
4, 1903, it w^as situated in the 
grounds of Osborne House, Isle of 


Osbourne, Lloyd (1868-1947). 
American novelist. He was bom 
at San Francisco, April 7 1868, 
and educated at ^ 

.on, isSO, and 

Osbourne, who hloyd_ Osbourne, 
lived with them 

in Samoa, where he was U.S. vice- 
consul, made a reputation by 
collaboration with his stepfather. 
Together thev wrote The Wrong 
Box, 1889 ; The Wrecker, 1892 ; 
The Ebb Tide, 1894. Osbourne’s 
own novels include Love the 
Fiddler, 1903 ; The Kingdoms of 
the World, 1911 ; AYild Justice, 
1922; The Grierson Mystery, 1928; 
Peril, 1929. He collaborated with 
Austin Strong in plays, Little 


Wight . After passing the entrance Father of the Wilderness, and The 
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examination, cadets under 13f 
years of age went to Osborne for 
2 ymars, passing thence to the 
Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 
The college was closed in 1921, 
and the staff transferred to Dart- 
mouth. See Naval Cadet. 

Osborne House. Mansion in 
the Isle of Wight built for Queen 
Victoria. It is U m. from E. Cowes, 
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Exile. He died May 23, 1947. 
Steveiison’s Treasure Island was 
dedicated to Osbourne. 

Oscans, Osci, or Opici. Ancient 
Italian race, speaking a language 
akin to Latin, and inhabiting a 
considerable portion of central 
and S. Italy. 

Oscar. Popular term for U.S. 
film award, instituted 1931, by the 
American Academy of 

V 

Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences. It takes 
the form of a statuette 
^ conferred annually in 


recognition 


out- 






After Sir l>et( i Lrhi 


Osborne House, Isle of Wight. Main front of the 
residence of Queen Victoria 

and, commanding a fine view of the origin 
Solent, is surrounded by an estate given, 
of about 3,000 acres, lii 1845 tlie Film, 
queen bought about 2,000 acres Oscs 
from Lady Isabella Blachford and Norway 
the house, in the Palladian style, was boi 
was built by Cubitt, It was a son of 
favourite residence of the queen, Berna 
who died here in 1901. Thewe are and w 
other residences. Barton Manor ated c 
and Osborne Cottage, on the es- Sodern: 
tate. In 1902 Edward VII pre- on his 
sented the house and estate to the elect 
nation. Part of it was devoted, at crown ] 
his wish, to a convalescent home Swedei 
for officers, but the royal apart- He wj 
ments remained untouched, and cated i 
are shown to visitors. The Medina sala, ai 
flows through the estate, for which presum 
there is a rly. station at the neigh- Joseph 
bouring village of Whippingham. daught 


standing achievements 
in films. “ Oscars ” are 
given annually to the 
most successful actor, 
actress, director, camera 
nt of the man, and scenario 
vTiter of the year. The 
origin of the term is variously 
given, but remains obscure. See 
Film. 

Oscar I (1799-1859). King of 
Norway and Sweden, 1844-59. He 
was born in Paris, July 4, 1799, the 
son of Marshal 
Bernadotte, 
and was cre- 
ated duke of 
Sodermanland 
on his father’s 
election as 
crown prince of 
Sweden, 1810. 

He was edu- Oscar I, King of 
cated at Upp- Norway and Swed^ 

sala, and carefully trained as heir 
presumptive. In 1823 be married 
Josephine Beauhamais, grand- 
daughter of the Empress J osephine. 
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Oscar II, Eling of 
Norway and Sweden 


He proved a liberal and strongly 
anti-German monarch, and granted 
freedom of the press. He died 
July 8, 1859. 

Oscar II (1829-1907). King of 
Korv'ay and Sweden. He was born 
in Stocldiolm, Jan. 21, 1829, the 
third son of 
Oscar I. He 
entered the 
Swedish navy 
as a boy, com- 
pleted his edu- 
cation at Upp- 
sala, and in 
1857 married 
Princess Sophia 
of Nassau. He 
opposed re- 
peated attempts to separate Nor- 
vray from Sweden made by the 
Radicals of Norway from 1880, 
and more than once before the 
separation of 1905 averted civil 
war. He used the pen-name of 
Oscar Predrik to wite in prose and 
verse, notably a Military History 
of Sweden. His biography of 
Charles Xll was translated into 
English, 1879, and his collected 
writings were published in 7 vols., 
1885-1902. He died Dec. 8, 1907. 

Oschersleben. Towm of Sax- 
ony-Anhalt, E. Germany, in the 
fertile Magdeburg plains, 20 m. W. 
of Magdeburg, on the Bode. It is 
an ancient town, being the scat of 
the archbishops of Magdeburg, but 
many of its old buildings were 
destroyed by frequent fires. In 
the 19th and early 20th centuries 
it was an industrial centre with 
engineering, textile, and food fac- 
tories. After the Second Great 
War it was in the Russian occu- 
pation zone. Pop. (1950) 22,4r>0. 

Oscillation. Periodic move- 
ments of a body or quantity about 
some average position or value. 
The conception is of fundamental 
importance in the whole domain of 
physics, in engineering, astronomy, 
biology, and even in economics. 
Some unification of these diverse 
types of periodic phenomena is 
made possible by general mathe- 
matical treatment, and various re- 
lations and analogies can be found 
to interlock the examples in 
different sciences. 


The simplest t}q)e of periodic 
motion is simple harmonic {q.v.), 
in which the time period of 
repetition of a cyclic motion is 
constant and independent of the 
amplitude. In the ideal case such a 
motion is maintained without loss 
of energy, but in practice some 
form of dissipation is present ; in 
an electrical circuit it will be the 
energy lost by heat in tho elec- 
trical resistance, while in a 


mechanical system friction will be 
the cause. Under these conditions 
the motion is said to be damped, 
and a certain amount of stimulus 
is required to niaintniu tlie oscilla- 
tion ; in an electrical circuit tins 
source of cnerny will come from 
an appliial E.IM.F. 

Jf this (uieruy supply is con- 
tained within the vibralingsyst can, 
the o.seillations are .said to be sedf- 
iiiaintained ; if tlie supply is ex- 
ternal, tliey are forecal. A part ien- 
lar plienomcmon, known as rt'son- 
aiice, takes })]ace if tlu^ frequency 
of the applied force; eomcuch's with 
the natural fn'qucuicy of the sy.s- 
tem. The amplitude of the motion 
111 the.ie circumstances mav build 
up to large values; this is why 
marching troops fall out of .step 
when cTo.s.'^iiig suspension biidues. 

A particular type* of vibration 
often met in nature i.s the rtdaxa- 
tioii o.scillatiori, and its charaetcu'- 
istic feature is a building up of tlu‘ 
amplitude to some optimum value* 
followed by an almost instanta- 
neous decay, this secpu'nc'c; of 
events lu'ing rtqic'ated nithin a 
ch'finitc' fieriodic time*. In .sharp 
eontra.st with simple* linrmonie 
o.seillations, tin* amplitude* ol' a 
relaxation .s_}.strm does not <‘.\hihit 
n'sonaiice at all. Ib^nee*, wh<‘r<‘as 
in .simple harmonic; motion auto- 
matic .svehroni.sat ion uee'urs onlv 
in a limit (‘d region of freepie'iuu'e.H 
near resonance*, a rcdaxalion system 
%vheri Hubjeet(*d to an exte>rnal 
periodic ibree* can (‘asily be* brouglit 
into synehroni.sat ion over the* 
freqm*ncy range (»f an octave. 
Again, when an alternating sinu- 
soidal E.M.F. is ap[)li(*d to a non- 
linear circuit eleme*nt it gives rise* 
to currents whcMc fr<‘(}U(*ne,ue‘,s are 
multiples of the af>})li{‘d freejueney ; 
by eontra.st, a relaxation system 
(‘xhibits a frequenev which is a 
sub-multiple of the*' Af)pli<*d fre- 
quency. Examples ol’ relaxation 
OBcillations are lu'art beats, flap- 
ping of a flag in wind, and periodie* 
lla.shirig of a n(*on tiibe*. 

B. W. B. Stephens. JPh.D. 

Oscillograph. Insfrument for 
demonstrating visibly iht^ nature 
of tho fluctuations of an alt(;rnat- 
ing electric current, Tlie earliest 
example, the Duclde*!! oseillograph, 
had a single, very tightly Htretohed 
loop of phosphor bronze set be- 
tween the poles of a magnet which 
twisted it in proportion to the* 
current passing through it. T’he 
loop carrieel a small mirror, udiieh 
reflected a beam of light on to a 
rotating mirror on a nujving photo- 
graphic plate. 

This comparatively cIurnHy in 
St rumen t has been entirely sajan*- 


us shot 
from a 


O’SHEA 

I'y the cathode rav tubeT 
thi.s, .T, U.cused pencil of eleettoL 
(loivn an evacuated tube 

‘‘source at one end to a 

h.orrsccut screen at the other 0 

tl.o vay 1 passes between tw 
sets ot ilcllcction plates at rjt 
ansles to each other. One set make 
the poncu move steadily from „„ 
sKle to the other in a horironW 

hne, then jump back suddenly and 

repeat the pro,;ess at rapid 
qm-ney : this provides a tim’ 
liase. rile other set deflects the 
peneil up and down in proportion 
to tli.‘ tiiictnating current under 
in\ ('st igiition. fliiy combination of 
movem(*nt.s serves to present the 
wave* form of tho current visuallv 

Osh. d'own of Kirghiz S S R 
capita 1 ( )f a region ofthe same name 
Said to have been founded bv 
Alexander the Great, it has beei 
au imptu'tant silk spinning and 
weaving conti'o since the 8th cen- 
tui_v ; it also has tobacco factories 
and m(‘tai working plants, and is 
1 h(‘ staid mg point, of a motor road 
going N. over the Pamir plateau 
Pop. (est.) 50,000. The region pro- 
iliiees silk, cotton, wheat, and 
livestock; coal, mercury, and an- 
timony are mined. Area 17 000 
sq. m. Pop. 390,000. 

O’Shaiighnessy, Arthur Wil- 
Li.\M l^vixjAU (1844—81), British. 
])oet,. Born in London, March 14, 
1844, h(* obtained a post in the 
Briti.sh MuH(*um in 1861. He died 
dgii. 30, 1881, Ho is remembered 
for an od(* beginning We Are the 
Musii! Makers, set to music by 
idlgar. His works included Epic of 
Women, 1870; Music and Moon- 
light, 1874. 

Oshawa. Town of Ontario, 
Canada, on Lake Ontario, 32 m. 
N.E. of T( jronto. It has a harbour 
and a large, motor oar factory. 
Pop. M956) 50,412. 

O’Shea, Kitty (1846-1921). 
Hi'.spondcnt in tho Parnell divorce 
i*ase. Katherine Pago Wood mar- 
ried William OkShoa in 1867, but, 
after tin* birth of their third child 
in J874, hu.sband and wife drifted 
ajiart. Her attachment to C. S. 
Parnell (y.'c.) led to O’Shea’s ohal- 
lenging Parnell to a duel; the 
(juarnd, however, was resolved, 
and in 1881 Mrs. O’Shea separated 
from her husband and lived at 
El t ham with a wealthy aunt. 
Here j’amell frequently visited 'her ■ 
until in 1890 Capt. O’Shea oh- 
taineni a divoroo on the grourid of 
his wife’s adultery with PamelL 
Th(* Hcandal that resulted ' 
Parnell ’h fiolitical career, 
O’Shea married him in 1891, a3i<l ^ 
survived him until Feb., 1921. 
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Oshkosh. City of Wisconsin, growth of long slender rods. The 
U g , the CO. seat of Winnebago osiers are cut in spring, when the 
eo"' It stands on Lake Winnebago, bark peels easily, leaving the rods 
Qr\m ^ N" W of Milwaukee, and is white. See Basket. 



served by rlys. and^ steamers. 
Lmaber products, caiiiagcs, wag- 


Osijek (Mag. Eszek ; Ger. 
Esseg.). Towm of Croatia, Yugo- 


ons machinery, furniture, tobacco, slavia. It stands on the right bank 
and flour are among its manu- of the river Brava, 100 m. N.W. of 
factures. It was originally named Belgrade and is an important rlv. 
Athens, but in 1870 the name of a lunction and trading centre, with 
local Indian chief meaning claw ’ ’ dour mills and silk factories. Pop. 

or “brave” was li/vl" f CiU 

substituted. The , ^ / 'I If 1 , Osimo. Oty ot 

city was four limes i / | 

rebuilt after fires. L / A Prov.. 8 m S. of 

1859-75. Pop. Kw-S f.MT /,/ 1 I.W i Ancona. It is the 

(1950) 41.084 W:- T r re /i » atident Auximum. 

Osier (Safe Bim- colonised by the 

inalif:). Shrub or \\ W ,p, / Romans in ly E.c. 

tree of the family \i\ 1 ' 7 /' ./• -- Part ot the old wall 

imentaceae. A 

native of Europe . , ‘here are Roman 

A -fj it, .'.MM antiquities from 

Cseithe'rabushy the site of the 

shrub or a tree ancient forum in 


In m 


Osier, m winter, showing long 
straight branches 


30 ft. hift-h, ^rowing in wet places, the Palazzo Pubbheo. The cathe- 
The * long, straight branches, dral, slightly damaged by shellfire 
used for wickerwork, are polished during the Second Great War when 
when mature. The leaves are nar- the 8th army entered it July 2, 
row-lance-shaped, the edges waved 1944, contains 13th-century sculp- 
but not toothed, and silvery be- tures. Silkworm breeding is the 
neath. The catkins, which mature most important local industry 
before the leaves, arc golden ycl- Pop. (1951) 22,601. 
low. The purple osier (>S. Osipenko. A port of Ukraine 

does not attain the tree form, and S.S.R., on the N.\V, coast of the 
its slender tough twigs have red or Sea of Azov, in Zaphorozhe region, 
purple hark. Several other willows 105 m S.E. of Zaphorozhe town, 
are grovm. as osiers by keeping the It makes agricultural machinery 
trunk cut close to the ground, and and aircraft and has shipbuilding 
so inducing a plentiful annual yards and railway repair shops. 
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Oslo, Norway. Plan of the Norwegian capital at the head ol Oslo Fjord 


It is an import- 
ant port ol 
entry into the 
Ukraine of 
petroleum 
from the Baku 
fields. In the 
vicinity are 
vineyards. 

Formerly 
called Ber- 
diansk, it was 
renamed Osi- 
penko m 1940. 

Pop. (est.) 

55,000. 

Osiris. 

Egyptian 
deity. Origin- 
ally the local 
god of Busiris. 
he came to be 
worshipped at 
Abydos, where 
his head was 
said to be bur- Osiris as the moon- 
ied. A vegeta- sod 

tinn deitv he ^ statue m the 

non ueny, ue Bntish Museuvi 

became partly 

assimilated with the sun-god Ra, 
and with Horns the divine king. He 
was also identified with other gods, 
e.g. with Apis as Serapis and with 
Khons the moon-god. The son of 
earth and sky, he was brother and 
husband of Isis, and father of Horus. 
His brother Set, god of darkness, 
put him in a coffin which he threw 
into the Nile, and afterwards cut 
his body into 14 pieces and scattered 
them through Egypt, but Isis collec- 
ted them with one exception, and 
either buried them separately or 
resuscitated Osiris by incantations. 
He was thus god of resurrection and 
eternal life, and judge of the dead. 
Pharaoh became Osiris after death; 
by the New Kingdom eve^ right- 
eous soul could share his after- 
life. As lord of the underworld he 
appears with a mummified body, 
wearing a plumed. crown. Ptole- 
maic temples 
were erected to 
him at Canopus 
and Karnak. 

Oslo. The cap- 
ital of Norway, 
called Christiania 
1624-1924. Pic- 
turesquely placed Oslo arms 
at the head of 
Oslo Fjord, it was named after 
King Christian IV of Denmark 
and Norway, who refounded it in 
1624, after the destruction by fire of 
the old city of Oslo founded by Har- 
ald Sigurdson in 1048. Built of 
wood, Christiania suffered fre- 
quently from fijes ; since 1850 brick 
and stone have been used. The 
fortress of Aker.shus, besieged by 




CONVENTION 



bhe Swedes in 1310, by the Danes 
1531-33, and again by the Swedes 
in 1567 and 1716, is now an 
arsenal and prison. There are old 
and new bishop’s palaces, a royal 
palace (1821-28), houses of par- 
liament (1866), law courts, a uni- 
versity (1853), a town hall (1931- 
50), three museums. The old name 
Oslo was revived Jan, 1, 1925. 

The harbour, formed by two 
creeks, is generally locked by ice for 
two or three months during the 
winter. Shipping and allied trades 
form the staple industries, but 
manufactures of paper, leather, 
soap, matches, linen and woollen 
goods, tobacco, yarn, spirits, and 
glass are also engaged in. The 
motive power for the various fac- 
tories is derived from the waterfalls 
of the Akers. The chief exports 
are wood-pulp, timber, butter, 
margarine, matches, nails, con- 
densed milk, dried fish, paper, 
tobacco, hides, seal-skins, ice, and 
paving stones. It is one of the most 
valuable ports in the country. 
There are several fine parks, and a 
summer palace in one of the many 
gromng suburbs. Oslo has regular 
steamer communication with sev- 
eral British ports, Amsterdam, 
and Antwerp, and regular air ser- 
\dces with Copenhagen, London, 
Prague, Frankfurt, and Marseilles. 
Good roads and several rlys. con- 
nect it with Sweden. Pop. 289,000. 

On April 9, 1940, without a 
declaration of war, German war- 
ships disembarked troops in the 
vicinity of Oslo, while troop- 
carrying planes landed at the air- 
port. The government and royal 
family moved to Hamar, and by 
the afternoon the Germans were 
in possession of the city. Allied 
aircraft attacked military targets 
at Oslo during the German occupa- 
tion, but little damage was done 
to the city itself. British and 
Allied delegates arrived at Oslo, 
May 8, 1945, to receive the capitu- 
lation of the German forces in 
Norway. The Norwegian govern- 
ment returned May 31, the king 
arriving June 7. 

Oslo Convention. Agreement 
signed on Dec. 22, 1930, by the 
govts, of Netherlands, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, Norway, Sweden’ 
and Denmark, for a greater meas- 
ure of free trade and a lowering of 
tariff barriers and exchange re- 
strictions between the signatories. 
The same powers were parties to 
The Hague agreements {q.v.). Fin- 
land adhered to the Oslo Conven- 
tion, Feb. 8, 1933. 

Oslo Diet. Semi- vegetarian 
diet devised by the Norwegian 
ministry of Health in 1938. It 


was adopted by the British 
ministry of Food in 1942 and 
given experimentally to a number 
of school children, their condition 
being compared with that of a sim- 
ilar number of normally fed child- 
ren. A typical Oslo meal consisted 
of a salad of grated raw vegetables, 
butter, wholemeal broad, fresh 
fruit, eggs, and milk. Food 
rationing prevented the Oslo 
diet fi'oui becoming more than ex- 
perimental in the tl.K. 

Osman or Othman I (1259- 
1326). Founder of the Ottoman 
empire. Born in Bithynia, he siu;- 
to the leadership of his 
1288, and gradually coii- 
the surrounding Turkish 
and Tartar tribes, Assuming the 
title of sultan in 1299, he founded 
the Osmaiili or Ottoman dynasty. 
Ncc Ottoman ; Turkey. 

Osman Abu Bakr Digna (d. 
1926). Dervish chieftain. A Haden- 
doa slave dealer at .Suakin, he was 
made governor 
of Eastern 


ceeded 
clan in 
quered 



Osman Digna, 
Dervish chieftain 


Sudan by the 
Mahdi (g.r.), 
captured Sin- 
kat and Tokar 
HI 1883, and 
defeated Baker 
Pasha’s troo])s 
at El Teb, Feb. 

4, 1884, being 
himself de- 
feated there by General Graham, 
Feb. 29, and also at Tamai, 
March 13. Holding the country 
round Suakin, he was a continiril 
menace to the Sudan. Captured by 
the British in 1909, he was 
imprisoned. He died in Dec., 1926. 

Osmantbus firagrans. Ever- 
green shrub of the family Olea- 
ceae, native of Japan and' China. 
It has toothed, lauec-shaped, 
opposite leaves, and yellovvisli- 
white, four-lobed, fragrant flowers. 
The Chinese use tlie flowers to 
scent tea. 

Osmiridium. Natural alloy of 
the two rare metals of the platinum 
group, osmium and iridium. In 
some places the alloy is finind 
with gold dust, in the form of pah‘, 
steel-grey grains. As it is very 
infusible, heavy, and insoluble in 
gold, it can be separated easily 
by simply melting in a cone- 
shaped crucible, wiien the heavy 
alloy settles at the bottom of the 
cone. Because of its great hard- 
ness and resistance to wear, it is 
used for watch pivots, parts of 
fine instruments and ships’ com- 
passes, and for tips of fountain pen 
nibs, etc. See Iridosmine. 

Osmium. A rare metallic ele- 
ment of the platinum group and 


the heaviest of all known sub 
stances. It was discovered in 
samples of platinum ore by 
bmithson Fennent in 1803 It 
chemical symbol is Os, and it 

ofllTe tr ekments 

of the third long period of the 

pcnodio table, with tungsten 

r icmum, indium, and platlum! 

it has an atomic number 76 • 

atomic weight, 190-2; density’ 

To 

al'iout 

a lout _ lOO 0. ; crystal form 
close-packed hexagonal, wiTh 
lattme^^cmnstants a=2-7298 and 

I he metal, bluish-white in 
^)lour with a high lustre, is usuaUv 
found associated with platinuni 
and IS extracted by a complex 
process during the refinmg of the 
platinum metals. Less important 
sources are osmiridium and iridos- 
mine, which are natural alloys 
ivcovered from certain ores, sucl 
as the gold deposits of the Wit- 
watersrand in 8. Africa. It is 
extremely hard and infusible, 
being liarder than glass and quartz, 
but it has few uses in industry 
owing to thc clifiiculty of working 
it and its rapid oxidation at 
liigh temperatures. The powdered 
metal can be compacted into a 
solid and sintered at 2,000° C., 
under a controlled atmosphere,’ 
and it can be plated on to certain 
of th(‘ base metals, such as nickel, 
coppiT, lirass, or steel, in the form 
of rod, wire, tubes, and sheet. 
Osmium was at one time used for 
the filaments of electric light 
bulb.s. One of its chief uses is as 
a catalyst, particularly in hydro- 
genation processes. When heated 
in air, it forms at 950° C. a poison- 
ous and irritating tetroxide, vola- 
tile at lOO"^ C. See Osmiridium; 
Platinum ; Powder Metallurgy. 

Osmosis (Gr. of^mos^ pushing, 
impulsion). Physical term. It 
relates to the How of a solvent 
through a semi-perrnoable mem- 
brane by virtue of the existence 
of osmotic pressure {v.i). The 
pheriomtmon playn an important 
part in animal life, plant physio- 
logy, and chemistry. If fruit or 
vegetables are placed in a sugar 
or salt solution, liquid may pass 
out through the skin with conse- 
quent shrivelling. On the other 
hand if placed in fresh water the 
skin becomes stretched from the 
inward passage of water. 

Osmotic Pressure. Pressure 
exerted by the particles of a 
substance in solution. If the 
solution is dilute and the sub- 
stance does not dissociate, then 
it exerts a pressure equal to the 



OSMUND 


o-as pressure it would exert if it 
Srere a gas at the same tempera- 
ture, and occupied the same 
volume. For a non-electrolyte in 
dilute solution, the osmotic pres- 
sure, temperatime, and volume 
obey the ordinary gas laws. 

Osmund (d. 1099). English 
bishop and saint. Count of Secz in 
Normandy, he accompanied the 
Conqueror to England and was 
created earl of Dorset. He is said to 
have been also chancellor of Eng- 
land. He embraced the religious 
life, and in 1078 was made bishop 
of Salisbury, where he built a 
cathedral at Old Sarum about ten 
years later. He wrote a life of S. 
Aldhelm, and had considerable skill 
as a copyist and bookbinder. He 
died in 1099; and was buried in 
his own cathedral at Old Sarum. 
He was canonised in 1457, and his 
remains were removed to the new 
cathedral. 

Osmunda. Genus of ferns, the 
most important of which is the 
royal fern (g.r.). 

Osmundaceae. A family of 
Pteridophyta, consisting of tww) 
genera only, Osmunda and Todea. 
They have creeping rootstocks, and 
the sporangia are not covered by a 
pellicle (indusium), and the spore- 
capsules split into two valves by a 
vertical fissure, there being no 
“ ring ” as in the other ferns. The 
spores contain chlorophyll, and 
soon perish if they do not im- 
mediately find conditions favour- 
able for germination. 

Osnabriick. City of W. Ger- 
many, in the Land of Lower Sax- 
ony. It stands on the Hase, 70 m. 
W. of Hanover, linked with the 
Midland canal by a branch 
waterway. Before the Second 
Great War it possessed many valu- 
able historical buildings, including 
the huge cathedral, reconstructed 
after a fire in 1254, the Gothic 
church of S. Mary, 14th-15th cen- 
tury ; S. John’s church, 13th cen- 
tury ; the Benedictine convent 
church, 12th century ; and the 
town hall, built between 1487 and 
1512. The bishopric was founded 
by Charlemagne in 783. The town 
was a prominent member of the 
Hanseatic League, and its last 
sovereign was George Ill’s son, 
Frederick, duke of York. It be- 
came a part of Hanover, and 
merged with Prussia in 1866. 
Bombed repeatedly and badly 
damaged by Allied aircraft during 
the KSecond Great War, it was cap- 
tured by the British 1st com- 
mando brigade, April 5, 1945. 
After the war it lay in the British 
zone of occupation. Pop. (1955 
est.) 126,600. 
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Osorno. Towm of Chile, capital 
of a province of the same name, 
area 3,500 sep m. The town lies 80 
m. N. of Puerto Montt, at the con- 
fiiience of the Rahue and Damas 
rivers. Founded in 1588, it has 
been much rebuilt in the 20th cen- 
tury, It is an agricultural and 
industrial centre. There is a sum- 
mer (Oct.-March) air service. Pop. 
(1952) town, 40,120, many of Ger- 
man extraction ; prov., 123,059. 

The snow-capped volcano Os- 
orno, alt. 8,700 ft., lies 58 m. S.E. 
of the towm, to the 8,E. of Todos 
los Santos lake. 

Osprey (Lat. ossifraga, bone- 
breaker). Bird of prey {Pandion 
haliaetus), sometimes called the 
fishing hawk. It is about 2 ft. long, 
the back and wdngs are dark 
browm, the crown of the head and 
the throat whitish, the under parts 
white. It is found in nearly all 
parts of the world, except in 
deserts and near the Poles, but is 
rare in Great Britain and wms last 
recorded as breeding in 1908 in a 



Osprey. Species of the bird found 
in Australia 


secluded district in N. Scotland, 
The nest, a very large structure of 
sticks lined wdth moss, is usually 
built in a tree, but w^here trees are 
scarce may be made on the ground 
or on the ledges of cliffs. It is al- 
ways found near water, as the 
bird’s food consists entirely of fish. 
The osprey soars to great heights, 
watching for its prey, on sight of 
which it darts down with great 
speed and seizes it with its claws. 

The so-called osprey plumes of 
commerce were taken not from 
this bird, but from a species of 
aigrette 

Ossa. Mountain of Greece, in 
Thessaly. It rises E. of the river 
Peneus, and with its neighbouring 
height of Pelion [g.u.) is separated 
from Olympus by the vale of 
Tempe. The modern name of the 
chief peak, 6,398 ft. high, is 
Kissavos. 


OSSETT 


Osservatore Romano (Roman 
observer). Only daily newspaper 
published within the Vatican city. 

It wms founded 1890. Written in 
Italian, it publishes the Vatican 
court circular and much ecclesi- 
astical news. General news, com- 
ments, and articles do not neces- 
sarily represent the official point 
of view^ of the Church, vet are 
assumed to be consistent with the 
attitude of Vatican circles. It cii*- 
culates among parish priests and 
missions all over the wmrlcl, and i.s 
also sold by newsagents in Italian 
cities and the capitals of R.C. 
countries. As the Fascist control 
of the Italian press grew tighter in 
the 1920s and 1930s, the Osser- 
vatore Romano became the only 
paper in Italy providing mdepeird- 
ent news and comment, and in the 
late 1930s its circulation soared 
into hundreds of thousands. ]\[us- 
solini protested, and the paper 
ceased to comment on foreign 
affaii’s. 

Ossets. Tall people of Iranian 
speech found in the Caucasus, 
Russia ; many are light-eyed and 
blond-haired. The district in 
which they live is divided by the 
Caucasus Mts. into North Ossetia 
A.S.S.R., within the R.S.F.S.R,, 
and South Ossetia autonomous 
region of Georgia. 

N. Ossetia, constituted as an 
autonomous region, 1924, as an 
autonomous republic 1936, and 
extended after the Second Great 
War, is watered by the Terek 
(which is harnessed for power) and 
its affluents ; it produces maize, 
the vine, a fibre plant called kenaf, 
and market garden crops ; lead and 
zinc are mined. Industries include 
canning of fruit, starch and mo- 
lasses making, lumbering, and 
non-ferrous metallurgy. The 
capital is Jaujikau (called Orjoni- 
kidze during 1933-44). Area 
3,500 sq. m. Pop. (est.) 450,000 
(80 p.e. of whom are Ossets). 

S. Ossetia, watered by the 
Liakhvi, is a pastoral coimtry with 
some lumbering and fruit-growing, 
and mountain health and holiday 
i^sorts. The capital Tskhinvali 
was renamed Stalinir about 1935. 
Area 1,500 sq. m. Pop. (est.) 
120,000 (70 p.c. Ossets). 

Ossett. Borough of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, England, near 
the Calder, 3 m. W. of Wakefield. 
It has textile miUs, engineering 
and other works ; and near by are 
coalmines. The fine church of Holy 
Trinity is modern. At Ossett 
Common are mineral springs. 
Ossett was made a borough in 
1890. Market day, Fri. Pop. 
(1951) 14,586. 
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Ostend, Belgium. Left, the Kursaal and Digue promenade before the Second Great War. Right reconstruptinT^ 
latter after the German occupation. The site of the Kursaal, destroyed by Germans, is on the extreme left ^ 


Ossian. Loch of Inverness- 
shire, Scotland, 3 m. long. It lies 
17 m. E. by S. of Fort William, 
1,269 ft. a.s.l. Near by is Corrour, 
highest point on the Glasgow to 
Fort William rly. 

Ossian (Ir. Oisin). Irish hero 
and bard of the 3rd century. The 
son of Finn Mac Cumhal, he is 
traditionally the great poet of the 
Gaels, and is himself a prominent 
hgnre in hundreds of ballads and 
tales from the 12th to the 18th 
century. His fame spread to the 
Scottish Highlands. Ho fled after 
the Fenian defeat at Gabhra in 293. 
A variant of a widespread fairy 
tale relates that he was lured awav 
by the daughter of the Ling of 
the Land of Youth, where he 
spent 300 years, and on his return 
became old and decrepit. Meeting 
S. Patrick, he recounted the events 
of the past to him. See Finn ; 
Gaelic Language and Literature ; 
Maepherson, J, 

Ossietzky, Carl von (1889- 
1938). German pacificist. He was 
bom at Hamburg, Oct. 3, 1889, 
and was early prominent in the 
German pacificist movement. In 
1928 he became editor of the Ber- 
lin weekly Die Weltbuhne. He 
published detailed accounts of 
various infringements of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, and was sentenced 
to 18 months’ imprisonment for 
treason, Oct. 23, 1931. Beleased 
under amnesty in 1932, he was 
later sent to a concentration camp 
by Hitler. He was awarded the 
1935 Nobel peace prize, but was 
not allowed to receive it ; Hitler 
decreed that no German was in 
future to accept a Nobel prize. 
Ossietzky died of tuberculosis. 
May 4, 1938. After the Second 
Great War his journal was edited 
by his widow and published in 
Berlin. 

Ossification. Formation of 
bone. Natural ossification is the 
process by which the cartilage 
formed in the developing organism 


Li «/cro is gradually converted 
into bone, and the primitive li.ssne 
of the skull is formed into the 
bones of the skull. Ossification 
also occurs in the process of repair 
of fractured bones, a mass of now 
bony tis.sue called callns being 
formed betw’cen and around the 
broken surfaoe.s. In certain diseases 
of the joints ossification of ti.s.sue 
occurs, and in extreme cases the 
articular surfaces may become 
united, all movement being lost. 

Ossington, John Rvklyn Dln- 
LSON, Viscount (1800-73). British 
politician. Born at O.s.sington, 
Nottinghamshire, Jan. 27, 1800, 
and educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1823 ho became 
Whig M.P. for Nowcast le-iiiKler- 
Lyme. He w'as Speaker of the 
house of commons, 1857-72, when 
he retired and was created Vis- 
count Ossington. The title became 
extinct on his death, March 7, 
1873. The Speaker’s Commentary 
on the Bible was brought out at 
his suggestion. 

Ossory. Name of an old Irish 
kingdom. It existed for n(‘arly 
1,000 years, falling to pieces just 
before the English conquest of 
Ireland in the 12th century. It 
was part of the modern province of 
Leinster, roughly that now covered 
by Offaly, Leix, Kilkenny, and 
Carlow, In 1527 Piers Butler, 
afterwards 8th earl of Ormonde, 
was created earl of Ossory, ami 
the title is still borne by the 
marquess of Ormonde. 

Ossovietz (Polish Osowiec). 
Town and fortress of Poland. It is 
on the river Bohr, 30 m. N.W. 
of Bialystok. Its position in the 
valley of the river, dominating 
railways and important roads, ren- 
dered it of strategic importance 
during the First Great War. It was 
besieged by the Germans from Sept. 
25 to Oct. 2, 1914, and again dur- 
ing Feb. and March, 1915, but the 
Russian garrison held it until the 
general Russian retreat in August. 


Ostade, Adrian van (1610-85). 
DuLeh painter. Born at Haarlem 
lie .studied under Frans Hals {g,v.) 
and spent the whole of his life at 
H.aailem, dying there April 27. 



A. van Ostade. A peasant scene, por- 
trayed by this Dutch genre painter 


168.5. A prolific painter of peasant 
gt'iin*, ho was influenced in turn by 
Adrian Brouw'or and Rembrandt. 
His brother Isaac (162 1-49) painted 
landncapos. 

Osteitis. Inflammation of com- 
pact bone. The term osteomyelitis 
is used when the central or me- 
dullary cavity of the long bone is 
involved. The commonest cause is 
injury to the bone, with or without 
an open wound. An acute inflam- 
mation of the bone sometimes 
occurs in children, and may follow 
scarlet and other fevers. Chronic 
inflammation may follow an acute 
attack of inflammation or tubercu- 
losis or syphilis. Penicillin and the 
sulpha drugs have altered the 
treatment and outlook. 

Ostend (Flemish Oeistende, 
east end). Town of Belgium, in 
W. Flanders. It lies in fiat oountty 
on the N. Sea coast, 14 m. W. cf 
Bruges, with whioh it is cowieQtcd 
by rly. and canal. Ostend is tbs 
p^cipal sea-bathing resort of 
Belgium, attracting visitors from 
many countries, and possesses ^ 
large kursaal, racecourse^ theatt^> 
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and niciny other attractions. Tho 
dieme, which forms the chief pro- 
menade, stretches to Mariakerke, 

3 m. to the W. It harbours the 
principal fishing fleet of the sea- 
board, is a seaport of import- 
ance with cross-Channcl service 
to Dover, and is the terminus of 
express lines to many parts of 
Central Europe. Its oyster-beds 
are famed, and there is a local lace 
industry. The town is mostly 
modern. The hotel de villc is an 
early 18th century building on the 
Place d’Arm('s ; the large modern 
Gothic church of S. Peter and S. 
Paul was built in 1907. The Pare 
Leopold, with ornamental waters, 
lies in the centre of the town. 

Ostend is recorded as connected 
by canal with Bruges as early as 
1284; as a port and fishing har- 
bour it dates from the 16th cen- 
tury. It suffered severely in the 
long siege of 1601-4, when it was 
captured by the Spanish general 
Spinola. Its fortifications were 
demohshed in 1865. In the Eirst 
Great War it was occupied by the 
British until Oct. 14, 1914, when 
the Germans captured it and con- 
verted it into a naval base. On 
April 22, 1918, an expedition set 
out from Dover to block the har- 
bours of Ostend and Zeebrugge, 
but was foiled by a change of wind 
which dissipated the smoke-screen. 
A second attempt was made on 
the night of May 9-10. A cruiser 
was filled with concrete, and her 
captain attempted to push into 
the harbour and scuttle her in the 
entrance. The attempt was not 
completely successful, and the 
Germans were able to keep open a 
channel about 30 ft. wide. {See 
Keyes, Baron ; Vindictive.) 

In the Second Great War the 
Germans bombed Ostend on May 
28, 1940, and took it the next day. 
As a seaplane base and potential 
invasion port it became a target 
for the P.A.E., and was bom- 
barded by units of the Royal Navy, 
Feb. 11, 1941 The Canadian 18th 
armoured bde. entered it Sept. 8, 
1944, the Germans having left. 

Ostend Company. Trading 
company with headquarters at 
Ostend and stations on the Indian 
coast, established in 1717 for 
eastern trade, under the patronage 
of the emperor Charles VI. Its 
success aroused the jealousy of 
England, the Netherlands, and 
others, which united to force its 
dissolution. In 1727 the emperor 
suspended its Charter, and the 
company ceased to exist in 1731. 

Osteology (Gr. osteon, bone ; 
logos, science). Science pertaining 
to bones. See Bone ; Skeleton. 


Osteopathy (Gr. osteon, bone ; 
pathos, suffering). Term used for a 
disease of a bone. It also refers 
to the treatment of bone disorders 
by a process of manipulation. The 
U.S.A. is the home of the skilled 
osteopath, but many registered 
medical practitioners in Great 
Britain have graduated in this 
branch of knowledge. There can 
be little doubt that adjustment of 
an unbalance of the bony frame- 
w^ork of the body may result in the 
alleviation or cure of many 
pathological conditions. See Bone. 

Ostergotland on LmKoriNO. 
Lan or co. of Sweden. It lies be- 
tween the Baltic and Lake Vatter 
(Wetter) and contains many lakes, 
of which the largest is Lake 
Sommen. The river Motala drains 
a fertile plain. Cheese is the main 
farm product, and there are copper 
and iron mines. Linkbping is the 
chief town and rly. junction. 
Area, 4,266 sq. m. Pop. 332,933. 

Osterley. Residential suburb of 
London. Situated in the boroughs 
of Heston and Isleworth, Middle- 
sex, it is one m. N.E. of Hounslow 
and is served by London Trans- 
port’s Piccadilly-Hounslow line. 
It takes its name from the mansion 
of Sir Thomas Gresham (1519- 
79). This was rebuilt for Francis 
Child, the banker, by Robert 
Adam, and later became the seat 
of the earl of Jersey. The only 
remains of tho original house are 
the Elizabethan 
vstables. An offer, 

1946, of the 
estate to the 
National Trust 
was withdrawn 
1948; but in 
1949 the Trust 
accepted the gift 
of Osterley house 
and 140 acres of 
the park. The 
house was leased 
to the Ministry of 
Works as a public 
museum, and was 
placed in the 
charge of the 
Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

During the 
Second Great 
War the grounds were used as a 
battle school for the Home Guard. 

Osterode. Tn. of Low^er Sax- 
ony, W. Germany, in the Harz 
mountains, on the river S^se, 20 m. 
N.E. of Gottingen. Irs ancient 

buildings have included the church 


etc., used in the medieval corn 
trade. Its main industry has been 
the manufacture of textiles. After 
the Second Great War it was in the 
British zone. Pop. (1939) 7,882; 
(1949) 14,200. 

Osterode (Pol. Ostroda). Town 
of Poland, in the prov. of Masuria. 
It is 22 m. W. of Allenstein 
(Olsztyn), on lake Drewenz. It 
was formerly a centre of the 
timber and brick trade of the 
neighbourhood. It lies in the part 
of the former German prov. of E. 
Prussia taken over by Poland in 
1945. Pop. (est.) 16,000. 

Ostersund. Tovm of Sweden. 
Situated on the E. side of Lake 
Storsjo, it is joined with the island 
of Froso by a bridge 1,420 ft. in 
length. It is a centre for the tim- 
ber trade. Pop. (1956) 23,518. 

Ostfold. County of Norumy. 
On the W. is Oslo fiord, on the E. 
and S.E. Sweden. Mainlv agricul- 
tural, it has a somewhat milder 
climate than other parts of south- 
ern Norway. The towms include 
Fredrikstad, Sarpsborg, and My- 
sen. Ostfold has an area of 1,614 
sq. m. Pop. (1950) 185,419. 

Ostia. The port ol ancient 
Rome, 14 m. S.W. of the city on 
the S. bank of the Tiber. It was 
said to have been founded by 
Ancus Marcius, but the earliest 
settlement revealed by excavation 
has been a Republican fort of 



Ostia, Italy. The ruins ot the theatre with the temple 
beyond surrounded by a portico containing shipping 
offices of this port of ^ncient Rome 

c. 330 B.C., built when a colony 
was founded here. The port 
became important in Republican 
times and suffered damage in the 
war between Marius and Sulla. 
SuUa gave the town, now a large 
one, new walls. Ostia grew with 


of S. Giles, built 724 and destroyed the growth of Rome, and became 
and rebuilt in the 16th century ; a city of c. 100,(^ mhabitanl^ 
a castle dating from the early 12th Owing to the 
century ; and various warehouses, harbour, Claudius built a new one 
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in A.D. 42, 24 in. to the N., 
Portus Ostiae or Portus Au^ustae, 
with lighthouse and moles. Trajan 
added a new hexagonal basin, 100- 
106. But the main town retained 
its commercial importance into 
the 4th century. As Rome decayed 
Ostia became impoverished ; the 
barbarian invasions of the 5th 
century finished it : by the end of 
that century it had been aban- 
doned. and its ruins were gradually 
covered with sand. 

Medieval Ostia w’as founded in 
830 by Gregory IV in the neigh- 
bourhood of the old town. The 
present castle wais built in 1583- 
86. Its prosperity disappeared 
when the N. arm of the river was 
re-opened in 1612. 

The excavation of ancient Ostia, 
begun late in the 19th century, 
was actively prosecuted after the 
Pirst Great War by G. Calza. 
Excavated buildings include the 
forum vith capitolium and basilica; 
baths ; theatre with an adjoining 
square where mosaics in the sur- 
rounding arcades mark the offices 
of trading corporations from all 
over the world of the day, e.g. 
Gaul, Carthage, Alexandria ; grain 
warehouses ; shops ; temples, in- 
cluding several of Mithras ; and a 
Christian church of the time of S. 
Augustine. Specially important 
are the large urban uisulae or 
house blocks with great apartment 
houses of which 4th and even 5th 
storeys can be traced. 

Ostland (Ger., east state). Name 
given by the Germans to the terri- 
tory set up by them in July, 1941, 
comprising part of N.E. Poland, 
White Russia, Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania. 

Ostmark, Die. Name given by 
National Socialist Germany to the 
country of Austria on its incorpor- 
ation into the German Reich, 
March 13, 1938. The name means 
East March. See Austria. 

Ostraca (Gr., hard shells). In- 
scribed potsherds and stone slabs, 
principally from ancient Greece 
and Egypt. The British Museum 
contains one of those whereby 
Themistocles was ostracised in 
471 B.c. The name has been 
transferred to the pottery frag- 
ments and limestone slabs, em- 
ployed in Egypt for ephemeral 
ink-records. Many thousands have 
been collected, bearing Aramaic, 
Greek, Egyptian, and Coptic re- 
cords ranging from 400 B.c. to a.d. 
900. At the Arab conquest three 
Christians copied the Greek gos- 
pels on numbered potsherds, where- 
of 20 remain. See Graffito. 

Ostracism. Political practice 
Introduced by CIcisthencs at 


Athens in 508 B.c., and subse- 
quently employed in other Greedv 
states. Once a year every xA.thenian 
citizen had the privilege of writing 
on an 03"ster-shc]l {osirahon) the 
name of any statesman whom he 
thought it w'ould he desirable to 
send into exile. In the event of 
there being 6,000 votes adverse to 
aiyv statesman, the decree of ban- 
ishment, or ostracism, as it came 
to be called, took effect. The 
period w'as first for 10 ^'cars, and 
subsequently for five. It did not 
involve any loss of civic rights, 
and the victim could be recalled 
before the end of his term of exile. 
Noted Athenians who suffered 
ostracism wTre Miltiades, Theniis- 
toclcs, Aristeides, Cimon, and Alci- 
biades, by the last of whom the 
practice w'as abolished. See Greece. 

Ostracoda. A class of small 
crustaceans. The body is unseg- 
mented and enclosed in a bivalve 
carapace from which the head does 
not protrude. They swim b^'- means 
of their antennae, which arc j ointed 
and have brush-like terminations. 
In some spc'cies the eggs are carried 
about in the shells, and in others 
arc laid on water plants. Most of 
them live in tli(‘ sea, but a few 
species are found in fresh w'ater, as 
the common (y'pris of British 
ponds. They arc all carnivorous 
and play an important part as 
scavengers. 

Ostrava oe Moratska Os- 
trava (Ger. Mahriseh-Oatrau). 
Towm of Czecho-yiovakia, in 
Moravia, capital of a region of 
the same name, area 1,750 sq. m. 
It is situated 87 m. N.E. of Brno, 
on the Ostravico, a tribnlury of 
the Oder, and is the centre of an im- 
portant industrial area. Owing to 
its position on a leading coallield, 
it has numerous iron-works, blast 
furnaces, and coke ovens. It 
makes soap, chemicals, and candles, 
and has a mining academy. Pop. 
(est. 1956) town, 200,000; region, 
800,000. 

During the Second Great War, 
when Ostrava w'as in German 
occupation, it wois attacked from 
the air by the Allies. Ukrainian 
and Ozocho-Slovak troops liber- 
ated it April 30, 1945. 

Ostrer, Isidore (b. 1889). 

British financier. One-time senior 
partner in the banking house of 
Ostrer Bros., he was for a time pro- 
prietor of the Sunday Referee 
newspaper, and until 1941 chair- 
man of the Gauniont- British pic- 
ture corporation. He wrote ex- 
tensively if unorthodoxly on eco- 
nomics. His brother Mark was a 
leading figure in th(‘ British film 
iiidustrjy chairman or managing 


director of many companies in 
eluding Gaumont-British and 
Gainsborough. Another brother 
Maurice, also on the board of most 
of the sc companies, produced films 
including Wc Dive At Dawn, I940’. 
The Man in Grey, 1943. 

Ostrich {Sfruthio camdus) 
Largest living bird. Pound whd in 
Afiicfi-, Aiahia. and Iraq, h -jg 



Ostrich. Specimen of the African ostrich 

Gambler Bolton, F.Z S. 


usually placed in the super-order 
Palaeognatliac, the breastbone 
lacking the keel to which the 
strong flight nuisdes of most birds 
are attached, dlie wniigs of the os- 
ti’ieh are small and useless for flight. 
A fine specimen stands nearly 5 ft. 
liigh at the back, and its" neck 
accounts for about 3 ft. more. In 
the male the plumage of the body 
is black, with wdiite plumes on the 
w'ings and tail, that of the female 
being gny, Tho neck is covered 
wdth (lown. The legs, which are 
long and strong, and jiart of the 
thighs, arc liaro, and the feet have 
only two toes — a feature peculiar 
to tlu'sc birds. The head is rela- 
tiv('ly small, and is broad and 
flattened. The beak is short and 
broad, and the gapo very wide. 

Ostriches arc found in open 
country, especially desert. Their 
spec'd when running with out- 
spread wings exceeds that of any 
mammal ; but their habit of 
running in gr(mt circles enables 
a W'ell-mountcd hunter to get 
within shot by cutting them off. 
They feed mainly on grass and 
leaves, but arc practically omni- 
vorous, and wdli swallow small 
mammals, birds, or reptiles. The 
cock bird, in the breeding season, 
runs with three or four hens, which 
lay’' in a common nest consisting 
of a shallow hole in the sand 
scra]i(‘d by the cock. There are 
usually about 20 eggs in a nest, 
but the birds often lay a few 
round it which fail to be hatched. 

During the day the eggs arc 
usually left to the heat of the sun> 
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but the cock incubates them at 
night. In cooler weather he some- 
times sits during the day as well, 
and is then relieved by the hens 
while he goes in search of food. 
The birds are extremely waiw, and 
make off at the least alarm ; but 
a male bird, if cornered, is a 
dangerous foe, as he can strike 
terrible blows with his powerful 
legs. The flesh of the ostrich, 
except when young, is unfit for 
food, but the eggs are highly 
prized by the natives. 

Owing to the value of its plumes 
the ostrich was formerly hunted 
to extermination in man}" districts, 
but the same cause has now saved 
it from extinction. The estab- 
lishment of ostrich farms dates 
from about 1867, and has now 
developed into an important 
industry in S. Africa, Australia, 
the U.S.A., Algeria, and Argen- 
tina ; but attempts to introduce 
it to Europe have not proved very 
profitable. 

The birds arc given a free run 
over a large extent of open ground, 
and pick up most of their food. 
The plumes are taken usually 
three times in two years, the birds 
being driven into small enclosures 
and hooded to keep them quiet. 
The feathers are then cut 2 ins. 
from the sockets, which causes 
little or no pain to the birds. See 
Australia ; Cassowarv. 

Ostrog. Town of Ukraine 
S.S.R. It is in the region of 
Rovno, on the river Goryn, 
120 m. N.E. of Lvov. There is 
trade in corn, wool, leather, 
timber, and sugar. Here the first 
complete old Slavonic translation 
of the Bible was issued in 1581. 

Ostrogoths. Eastern branch 
of the Gothic people. It was 
formed of those Goths who re- 
mained in their homes on the 
Dnieper when the others, who 
were called Visigoths, moved \V. 
in the 8rd century. The Ostro- 
goths, under Hermanaric, ruled 
eastward to the Don, and their 
supremacy was recognized far to 
the N. ; but they were over- 
thrown by the Huns, after whose 
fall they began a new era of con- 
quest. Their power was at its 
highest under Thcodoric the Ostro- 
goth, who reigned dTS-odB (not 
to be confused with Theodoric, 
king of the Visigoths). 

Ostrolenka. Town of Poland. 
It stands on the Nareff and the 
Nareff rly., 20 m. S.W. of Lomza. 
Agriculture, hunting, and fishing 
are the chief occupations of the 
dist., where much amber has been 
found. Here the Russians were 
defeated by the French in 1807, 


and the Poles by the Russians 
in 1831. 

Ostrovsky, Alexander Aiko- 
LAiEViTCH (1823-86). Russian 
dramatist. Son of a lawy-er, he 
was bom at Moscow, March 31, 
1823, and educated at the univer- 
sity there. He worked as a clerk 
at ]\Ioscow’s juvenile court and 
commercial court, an occupation 
which provided him with ma- 
terial for many of his 50 plays, 
between 1847 and 1886. The first 
of his plays to attract attention 
was The Bankrupt, 1850, which 
was banned until 1860. It was 
later renamed It’s All a Family 
Affair. Of plays dealing with 
the lives of the petit bourgeois the 
best-known included Everyone 
in his Owm Place, 1853 ; and The 
Storm, 1860 (translated into Eng- 
lisli by C. Garnett in 1898). He 
also wrote several historical 
dramas. He became director of 
the kloscow Theatre and the 
school of dramatic art, both of 
which he helped to found. He 
died May 28, 1886. English ver- 
sions of his plays, e.g. Wolves and 
Sheep, Larissa, It’s All a Family 
Affair, and The Diary of a Scoun- 
drel, have been produced in Lon- 
don. 

Ostuni. City of Italy, in 
Brindisi prov., 22 m. N.W. of 
Brindisi city. The cathedral has a 
Gothic fagade ; the town library 
contains a valuable collection of 
antiquities. Pop. (1951) 31,325. 

Ostwald, Wilhelm (1853- 
1932). German chemist, bom at 
Riga (now in Latvia S.S.R. ), 
Feb. 2, 1853. 

He was professor 
of physical 
chemistry 
at Leipzig, 

1887-1906, and 
in 1909 was 
awarded the 
Nobel prize for 
chemistry in 
recognition of 
his experi- 
mental work 
mainly in the 
sphere of electro-chemistry. His 
discovery that oxides of nitrogen 
could be formed by oxidising 
ammonia proved of great value to 
German manufacturers of ex- 
plosives in the First Great War. 
His works included textbooks on 
general chemistry and inorganic 
chemistry- He died April 4, 1932. 

His son, Wolfgang Ostwald (b. 
June 27, 1883, at Riga), studied at 
Berkele}^ university, Calif., U.S.A., 
lectured on biology at Leipzig, 
and held there from 1922 the first 
chair in colloidal chemistry. This 


branch of science, which resulted 
chiefly from the work of Thomas 
Graham, was fully developed onlv 
by Ostwald, whose books on it be- 
came international standard works. 

Ostwald ’s Process. Method 
of oxidising ammonia to form 
oxides of nitrogen from which 
nitric acid and nitrates are made. 
Wilhelm Ostwald, while professor 
of chemistry at Leipzig, worked out 
a process in 1900 by which a mix- 
ture of ammonia and air is passed 
over a catalyst, consisting of plati- 
num with a specially prepared sur- 
face. The use of this process and 
the modifications developed during 
the First Great War enabled 
Germany to continue making ex- 
plosive.s after the Allies had cut off 
the import of Chilean nitrate, 

Ostyak or Ostlak. Tartar 
name, meaning barbarian, for 
three primitive tribes in IV 
Siberia. The Ugra, of Finno- 
Ugrian stock and speech, number- 
ing perhaps 18,000, inhabit the Ob 
and Irtish banks between Tobolsk 
and Tomsk. The Samoyedic 
Ostyak, northw'ard to the Taz 
basin, aj'e properly Samoyeds. 
The Yenisei Ostvak, a few hun- 
dreds, preferably called Yeniseians 
or Tubas, are aboriginal fishers and 
hunters, retaining an archaic 
Tibeto-Chinese dialect. Shaman- 
ism prevails in aU the tribes. 

Osiina. Town of Spain, in the 
prov. of Seville. It is built on a 
hiU on the edge of the plain of the 
Guadalquivir, 51 m. E. of Seville. 
Woollens, soap, and hats are manu- 
factured. The castle and Gothic 
coUegiate church crown the hill. 
The castle has been, since 1562, the 
seat of the dukes of Osuna, of 
whom the third, Pedro, 1579-1624, 
achieved military distinction under 
Philip III ; the church was built 
in 1534 on a Moorish substructure. 
The town was captured from the 
Moors in 1240. The university, 
founded 1549, was suppressed in 
1820. Pop. (1950) 23,250. ^ 

Oswald (d. 642). King of 
Northumbria and saint. A son of 
King Ethehfith of Bernicia, he 
passed some years in exile, being 
at one time in Iona. Returning 
to Northumbria, where a British 
king had killed his brother, he 
crushed the invaders near Hexham 
in 635 and became king of both 
Bernicia and Deiia. On Aug. 5, 
642, he was defeated and kiUed at 
Oswestry by Penda, king of Mercia. 
Osw'ald is chiefly known for his 
efforts to promote Christianity, 
one of his acts being to found the 
bishopric of Lindisfarne. He made 
his kingdom for a short time the 
most powerful in the land, 




Canonised, Oswald has a festival 
which is celebrated on Ang. 5. 

Oswald (d. 992). English pre- 
late. A nephew of Archbishop 
Odo of Canterbury, wdio educated 
him, he went to France and be- 
came a monk, but was recalled 
about 959 and made bishop of 
Worcester. He founded R-amsey 
Abbey, Hunts, and became arch- 


Lawi’ence to meet 
Wolfe at Quebec ; 
in 1766 Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson re- 
ceived here the 
s u b m 1 s s 1 o n of 
Pontiac ; and it 
was captured by 
the English in 
1S14. 

Oswego Tea 

{Monarda didijma ) 
OR 33 EE Balm. 
Perennial herb ol 
the family Labia - 



Oswestry, Shropshire. Parish church of S. 

restored 1893-94 


Oswald, 
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Oswego Tea. Stem with leaves and 
flower whorls of the N. American herb 

bishop of A^ork in 972, but still 
retained charge of the diocese of 
Worcester. An energetic prelate 
and a great eneourager of learning, 
he died Feb. 29, 992. 

Oswaldtwistle, Urban dist. of 
Lancashire, England. It is 3 m. 
E. of Blackburn, on the rly. and 
the Leeds and Liverpool Canal. 
The chief industries are the making 
of cotton goods, chemicals, paper, 
and pottery, while around are stone 
quarries and coal mines. The dis- 
trict of Peelfold is associated with 
the Peel family. Pop. (1951) 
12,133. 

Oswego. City of New A’ork, 
U.S.A., the CO, seat of Oswego co. 
It stands at the mouth of the 
Oswego river on Lake Ontario, 36 
m. by rly. N.N.W. of Syracuse, and 
is served by the New York Centra] 
and Hudson River and other rlys., 
and by the New York state barge 
canal, of which it is a terminus. 
A port of entry, it has a good har- 
bour with accommodation for 
large vessels, and carries on a 
trade in coal, lumber, and grain. 
Manufactures include starch, corn- 
flour, pumps, engines, boilers, tools, 
woollen goods, hosiery, matches, 
and boxes. A fall of 34 ft. in the 
Oswego river furnishes water 
power. Pop. (1950) 22,647. 

Founded in 1724, Oswego was 
incorporated in 1828, and became 
a city in 1848. An important 
strategic point during the various 
American wars, it was fortified in 
1755, but captured and demolished 
by Montcalm in 1756. In 1759 
Amherst left here with 10,000 men 
on his journey down the St. 


tae, native of N. 

America. It has square, somewhat Oswald, reslured in the 19th cent, 
Iiairy stems, and opposite, oval- The grammar school dates from 
lance-shaped, bristly leaves, which 1407. Locomotives and wagons 
have a mint-like odour. The bright agricultural machinery, plastic and 
scai'Iet, two-lipped, tubular flowers aluminium goods and clothing are 
am arranged in one or two whorls, made, tanning is carried on. 
The bracts beneath the flowers are Oswestry gives its name to a co. 
coloured red. The folkname indi- constituency. Market day, Wed. 
cates a use that is sometimes Pop. (1951) 10,712. 
made of its leaves. Oswiecim (German Ausch- 

Oswell, William Cotton (1818- witz). Town of Polish Silesia 
93). British hunter. Born at Ley- 33 m. W. by S. of Cracow. During 
tonstone, i\pril 27, 1818, he entered the Second Great War it was cap 

the East India turod Jan. 27, 1945, by tE 
CompanyA.ser- Russians, and found to have beer 
viite in 1837, tlic site of the worst of all Germar 
and spent extermination camps.” Witl 
ten years at space for 250,000 inmates, tht 
Madras, where group of camps had gas chamber! 
he developed a which could kill thousands daily 
gift of acquir- and a crematorium wEich conic 


ing native Ian- 
g u a g e s and 

W. C. Oswell, became a million men, women, and children 

British hunter skilful ele- were destroyed there at Himmler's 

pliant catcher. Visiting South orders during 1939-45 by “cyclone” 

Africa for his health, he spent two gas, which killed within 10 min- 
years exploring and hunting, ac- iiles ; victims were sent into the 
companying Livingstone in 1849 chambers in herds, having been 
on the journey in wdiich Lake st.ripped of clothes, rings, gold 
Ngami was discovered. Omvell t(‘eth, hair, and any artificial 
hunted much big game during this limbs. Doctors carried out experi- 
expedition, as also in 1851, when monts on inmates of the camp, 
he and Livingstone discovered (\<j, in sterilisation of women, arti- 
the Zambezi. After wanderings ficial infeet ion with cancer, outside 
through N. and R. America, the range of civilized practice. 
1855-56, he settled in England, Joseph Kramer [q.v.) was at one 


Pop. (1951) 10,712. 

Oswiecim (German Ausch- 
witz). Town of Polish Silesia, 
33 m. W. by S. of Cracow. During 
the Second Great War it was cap- 
tured Jan. 27, 1945, by the 
Russians, and found to have been 
tlie site of the worst of all German 
“ extermination camps.” With 
space for 250,000 inmates, this 
group of camps had gas chambers 
which could kill thousands daily, 
and a crematorium which could 
dis})()se of 280,000 corpses a month, 
it is estimated that nearly a 
million men, women, and children 
were destroyed there at Himmler's 
orders during 1939-45 by “cyclone” 
gas, which killed within 10 min- 
utes ; victims were sent into the 
chambers in herds, having been 
st.ripped of clothes, rings, gold 
t(‘eth, hair, and any artificial 
limbs. Doctors carried out experi- 
ments on inmates of the camp, 
e.y. in sterilisation of women, arti- 
ficial infection with cancer, outside 


where ho died May 1, 1893. 

Oswestry. Borougli and mar- 
ket town of Shropshire, England. 
It lies 20 m. by rly. N.W. of 

Shrewsbury. His- ’ ■ ' i t- at' 

torical asso(ua- 

lions start in 642, SS 

when Oswald of r"" ^ OBDjj 

Northumbria was 
slain here by 
Penda of Mercia, 

The town grew 

up round a Oswestry arms 
monastery ; it 

had a Norman castle, now 
destroyed, to watch the Welsh 
border ; and was made a corporate 
town in the 12th century. The 
chief building is the church of W. 


time commandant. Rudolf Hoess, 
who later commanded, was exe- 
cuted April 15, 1047, and the camp 
was turned into a museum. Pron, 
Os-we-(‘tt-sim. Se.e Concentration 
Camp. 

Otago. Largest province of 
the South Island, New Zealand. 
It has Canterbury province on the 
N.E. and Westland on the N.W. 
In the West it is mountain- 
ous, containing a section of the 
Southern Alps, from which drains 
the river system of the Clutha con- 
iiected with the lakes Wakatipn, 
Wanaka, and Hawea. The rainfall 
varies greatly : in the S.W. it 
coeds 100 ins. annually ; near 
Duneiiin, the capital, it is 30 Ina, 
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and between Queenstown and 
Oamaru is the driest part of New 
Zealand, a semi-desert with less 
than 20 ins., wdiere irrigation is 
essential. Wheat and oats are 
grown and sheep are reared. Gold 
is dredged from the Clutha 
gravels. Rlys. connect Dunedin 
with Christchurch, Bluff, and the 
Clutha. The estuary at Dunedin is 
called Otago Harbour. Otago uni- 
versity is at the capital. 

Settlement began in IShS, w’hen 
a number of Scots landed under 
the auspices of the Free Church of 
Scotland. Southland prov. was 
separated from Otago in 1861, in 
which year gold w'as discovered at 
Gabriel’s Gully. Provincial ad- 
ministration ceased in 1875. The 
first shipment of frozen meat left 
Port Chalmers in 1882. The area 
of Otago is 25,220 sq. m. Popu- 
lation (1951) 236,750. 

Otalgia (Gr. dtos, of the ear ; 
algos, pain). Ache or pain in the 
ear. Application of glycerine and 
carbolic or other dehydrating sub- 
stance mav reheve distress until 

ft. 

the cause is found and cured. 

Otaru. Seaport of Japan, in 
Hokkaido. Shut in by hills, N., W., 
and S., the towm faces the sea on 
the E.; the harbour is protected on 
the N.W. by a small pen., to which 
a long breakwater has been added. 
A business centre and a seaport, 
it has considerable trade with Hon- 
shu, Karafuto (Sakhahn), and 
Asiatic Russia. Close by are the 
Temiya coal pier and the Taka- 
shima marine products experimen- 
tal station. The port is on the main 
rly. line of Hokkaido, 20 m. N.W. 
of Sapporo, the capital, and 159 m. 
N. of Hakodate. In 1872 it was a 
fishing village with 4,000 inhabi- 
tants. Pop. (est.) 160,000. 

Otavi. Mining centre of Damara- 
land, S.W. Africa. It is connected 
by rail with the coast at Sw^akop- 
mund and Walvis Bay. In the 
neighbourhood are rich deposits of 
copper and lead, worked by the 
Otavi Mining and Railways Co. at 
5 centres — Tsumeb, Guchab, Great 
Otavi, Asis, and Otavi Valley. 

Otello. An opera by Verdi. 
Founded on the Shakespearian 
tragedy Othello {q.v.), the libretto 
by Boito was set in 4 acts, and the 
music composed by Verdi. Con- 
sidered one of his finest operatic 
feats, it w-as produced at La Scala, 
Milan, Feb. 5, 1887. Its first per- 
formance in England was at the 
Lyceum Theatre, London, July 5, 
1889, and it was first sung in Eng- 
Ush by the Carl Rosa Company in 
1895. Rossini composed an opera 
of the same name, first given at 
Naples in 1816, 


Otford. Village of Kent, Eng- 
land,_2V m. N. of Sevenoaks. The 
Pilgrims’ Vay runs by towards 
\\ rotham. The Romans encamped 
along the banks of the Darent, and 
Off a, king of Mercia, fought a \ic- 
torious battle here. Dane’s Hol- 
low commemorates a battle fought 
by Canute. There are impressive 
rums of a Tudor palace where 
Henry VIII stayed on his wuy to 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold; 
rebuilt by Warham, it wms one of 
the 16 houses of the archbishops 
of Canterbur 3 ,' from Becket to 
Cranmer. Otford has a rly. station. 
Pop. (1951) parish, 2,437. 

OtheUo, THE Moor of Venice. 
Tragedy by Shakespeare. It pre- 
sents the story of Othello, a noble 
Moor in the army of Venice, and 
the poisoning of Ins mind against 
his faithful wife Desdemona, 
daughter of a Venetian senator, by 
the evil cunning of his trusted an- 
cient (standard-bearer), lago, one 
of Shakespeare’s outstanding vil- 
lains. Othello kills his wife by 
smothering her ; then, convinced 
of lago’s perfidy, kills himself. 

The play, the most symmetrical 
of Shakespeare’s tragedies, is 
mainly domestic. It was written 
about 1604, acted at Whitehall, 
Nov. 1, 1604, and printed in quarto 
1622 and 1630, and in the first 
folio of 1623. Based on Cinthio’s 
Hecatomraithi, iii, 7, and in 5 acts, 
its text varies, but as usually 
printed it contains 3,324 fines, in- 
cluding 541 of verse, 2,672 of blank 
verse, and 86 pentameter rhymes. 
Most leading Shakespearian actors 
have essayed the part of Othello ; 
but apart from Edmund Kean, at 
Drury Lane, May 5, 1814, and 
Henry Irving, who alternated 
the parts of OtheUo and lago with 
Edwin Booth, at the Lyceum, 
1881, the outstanding modern in- 
terpreters of the Moor w^ere Italian 
— Salvini, at Drury Lane, 1875 ; 
and Grasso, at the Lyric, 1910. See 
Desdemona ; lago. 

Otho, Marcus Salvius (32-69). 
Roman emperor, born April 28, 
32. He was sent as governor of 
Lusitania in 58 for refusing to di- 
vorce his w'ife at Nero’s command. 
He joined Galba in the rising 
against Nero, but, disappointed at 
not being designated as Galba’s 
successor, took advantage of the 
latter’s unpopularity to form the 
conspiracy which resulted in his 
murder. Otho was proclaimed em- 
peror Jan. 15, 69, but ViteUius was 
also proclaimed by the legions in 
Germany. The rival forces met at 
Bedriacum, where Otho was de- 
feated, and on April 16 he put an 
end to hi a life. 


Otira Gorge. Pass in the South- 
ern Alps, New Zealand. Connect- 
ing the provinces of Canterburv 
and V estland in South Island, it 
rises to a saddle, Arthur’s Pass, 
3,030 ft., between peaks, of which 
Mt. Barron on the S. has an alt. of 
5,660 ft. Since 1866 the gorge has 
been crossed by a road made in the 
days of the boom of the Westland 
gold diggings and since used by 
coaches. A tunnel 5^ m. in length 
was cut, and a rly. runs through 
the gorge. 

Otitis. Inflammation of the 
organ of hearing. It may attack 
the outer ear, the middle ear, or 
the internal ear, and in all cases 
it produces deafness. In the two 
former conditions the trouble is 
known as conduction deafness ; in 
the latter as nerve deafness. These 
two varieties can easily be distin- 
guished by holding a vibrating 
tuning-fork opposite the ear. When 
the note is just inaudible in this 
position, the end of the fork is 
placed on the bone behind the ear. 
If it is again heard, conduction 
deafness is indicated ; otherwise 
nerve deafness. 

External otitis is an inflamma- 
tion of the skin of the outer ear. 
There is some discharge from the 
skin of clear fluid containing 
scales, wFich are moistened and 
loosened by the discharge. The 
deafness is slight. There is some 
pain, more often considerable 
itching in the ear, which should he 
treated with soothing disinfectant. 

Otitis media is an inflammation 
of the middle ear. It may be a dry 
or moist inflammation without the 
formation of pus (catarrhal otitis 
media), and occurs more often at 
or past middle life, and in rheu- 
matic subjects. The condition is 
aggravated by any catarrh of the 
nose and throat, which should he 
carefully treated if present. Should 
the inflammation attack the mas- 
toid process it may spread to the 
brain. As it may attack the brain 
indirectly, with fatal consequences, 
its prevention and cure are of real 
importance. Children with en- 
larged tonsils and adenoids should 
have them treated early. Great 
care should he taken to keep the 
nose and throat clean during an 
attack of scarlet fever or measles. 
Inflammation of the mastoid, 
indicated by pain, tenderness, and 
sometimes swelling behind the ear, 
demands urgent operative treat- 
ment. The introduction of penicil- 
lin and the sulpha group has altered 
the treatment. See E^. 

Otley. Market town and urban 
dist. of the W. Riding of Yorkshire, 
England. It stands on the Wharfe, 
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Otranto, Italy. Enins ol the castle built, about 1450, 
by Alphonso of Aragon 


10 m. N.W. of Leeds by rly.. and 
has good bus services to Leeds. 
Bradford etc. The chief build 
ing is the restored Perpendicular 

Saints, contain- 
to the Fairfax 
family, w hose 
seat, Denton 
Parle, is in the 
neighbourh o o d. 
There is a gram- 
m a r school 
founded in the 
17tli conturv. 

V 

The town has an 
agricultural 
trade and manu- 
factures machinery and leather 
goods. In the vicinity arc stone 
quarries. Overlooking the town to 
the immediate S. is the Chevin 
Hill, 925 ft. At one time Otlev 
sent two members to parliament. 
It is now in the co. constituency of 
Ripon. Market day, Fri. Pop. 
(1951) 11,568. 

Otoliths. Ear stones, or chalky 
concretions in the inner ear of manv 
animals. They occur in verte- 
brates in the fluid of the internal 
ear, and their function is that of an 
organ of balance. They are best 
seen in the fishes, where they arc 
often large and porcelainous, as in 
the cod tribe. They occur in many 
vertebrates and some molluscs. 

Otomi. Group of American 
Indian tribes who live in the Mexi- 
can states of Guanajuato, Hidalgo, 
and Mexico. They number per- 
haps 200,000, not counting the 
allied Mazahua, and Chicliimcc. 
Small, dark, roundish-headed, they 
represent the primitive inhabitants 
of the Anahuac plateau, who were 
driven into the uplands by the 
Nahua (Aztec) invaders, and still 
preserve their pre-Toltec culture. 

Otranto. City of Italy, in the 
prov. of Lecce, Apulia. It is on the 
S.E. coast on the strait of the same 
name, 45 m. S.E. of Brindisi, with 
wliich it is connected by rly. It was 
destroyed by the Turks iii 1480. 
The cathedral contains a remark- 


able mosaic ])aA e- 
ment of IKiO ; 
the church of San 
Pietro has Byzan- 
tine frescoes. The 
castle, built by 
Alphonso of 
Aragon and 
strengthened b y 
Charles V, gives 
its name to a 
romance by 
Horace M'alpole, 
published in 1764. 
In the Second 
Great War the 
whole OtraiiKj 
peninsula was occupied by Allied 
troops vdthout opposition b\' 
Sept. 12, 1943 Pop. (1951) 3,430 
Otranto, Strait of. Outlet of 
the Adriatic Sea between S. Italy 
and Albania. It is 40 m. wide ; a 
cable connects the ports of Otranto 
and Ahalona. During the First 
Great War, British drifters guarded 
the mines and anti-submarine nets 
laid there. Two attacks were made 
on the drifters, July 9, 1916, and 
May 15, 1917 ; many were lost. 

Otsu. City of Japan, in Honshu. 
Situated on the S. shore of Lake 
Biwa, 10 m. by rly. E.S.E. of 
Kyoto, it is a centre for the local 
hemp industry. Pop. 58,000. 

Ottakar or Ottokar. Name of 
two kings of Bohemia. Ottakar I, 
who belonged to the family of the 
Premyslides, seized Bohemia 1192 
-96, but had to fight hard for 
recognition. He took part in the 
contest for the German throne 
between Otto IV and Philip of 
Swabia. By 1222 ho had gamed 
Moravia. Dying in 1230, he was 
succeeded by his son Wenceslaus. 


Ottakar II, a grandson of Ottakar 
I. began to reign in 12,)3. He had 
already made himsi'lf duke of 
Austria, and led a faction against 
hi.s father. By force of arms he 
added to Bohemia the duchies of 
StATia and Carinthia, and in 1273 
had a good chance of being chosen 
German king. Rudolf of Haps- 
burg, howc'vcr, was preferred, and 
war broke out. Ottakar was beaten 
and comxiellcd to surrender all his 
lands save Bohemia and Moravia. 
Trying to recover them, he was 
killed in battle, Aug. 26, 127S. 

Ottava Rima. The standard 
measure of Italian licroic verse. It 
is a stanza of eight iambic penta- 
meter lines, the first six of which 
rhyme alternately, while the last 
two are a couplet with a third 
rhyme. Byron’s Don Juan is the 
classic English example. 

Ottawa. River of Canada, tri- 
butary of the St. Lawrence. It 
rises in the lakes in the W. of the 
prov. of Quebec, and flows W. 
to Lake Temiscaming. Turning E., 
it forms the boundary between 
Ontario and Quebec, passes the 
cities of Ottawa and Hull, and joins 
the St. Lawrence by two branches 
at Montreal. Its length is 780 m. 
It is partly navigable, and has been 
made more so by the construction 
of short canals. Its several falls, 
notably the Chaudierc and Rideau, 
supply water power for electricity. 
The Rideau Canal coimects it with 
Lake Ontario. Its chief tributaries 
are the Gatineau, Lievre, Coulonge, 
Madawaska, and Rideau ; most of 
them are lumbering streams. 

Ottawa. City and capital of 
Canada. It is in Carlcton county, 
Ontario, at the point where 
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Ottawa, Canada. Plan of the capital city of the Dominion 


church of All 
ing monuments 



Otley arms 






I. Rideau canal as it approaches Parliament House, Great War. On left is the Chateau Launer, the city’s 
conspicuous by its clock tower, seen centre. 2. The foremost hotel. 5. The Supreme Court, the cornerstone 

national research building. 3. Union rly. station, 4. of which was laid by H.M. Queen Elizabeth in 1930 

Confederation Square, dominated by the national war 6 The prime minister’s residence, Laurier House, 

tnemonal, commemorating Canadian fallen of the First 7, Rideau Street, one of the mam shopping centre^ 

OTTAWA : THE CAPITAL CITY OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
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the Rideau joins the Ottawa, 116 
m. W. of Montreal, and is served 
by C.N.R., C.P.R., and the Neu 
York Central rly. Electric lines 
run through the city and connect 
it with its suburbs and with Hull 
on the other side of the Ottawa. 

The fine parKament house was 
burned down in 1916, but was 
rebuilt. The prominent feature 
of the new building is its great 
Tower of Peace, in which is a 
memorial chamber, commemora- 
ting Canada’s 60,000 soldiers who 
gave their lives during the First 

Great War. In 
1921 a replica of 
the chair in the 
British house of 
c'o m m o n s was 
formally pres- 
ented by Lord 
Ulls w ater, ex- 
Speaker. The 
national museum, art gallery, ob- 
servatory, and Rideau Hall, the 
official residence of the governor- 
general, are notable buildings. 
There are R.C. and Anglican 
cathedrals, many churches and 
schools, a university {v.i.), and 
fine parks. 

Largely a residential city, Otta- 
wa is also a centre of the lumber 
industry, and there are manu- 
factures of machinery, flour, paper, 
etc. The falls near the city provide 
plentiful water power. The tovui 
■was founded as a settlement for 
John By and his men constructing 
the Rideau canal during 1826-32. 
and was called BytovTi in his 
honour. In 1854 it was renamed 
Ottawa, an Indian name. Selected 
by Queen ’Victoria as capital of 
Canada, 1858, it grew in import- 
ance after Canada became a domin- 
ion, 1867. Pop. (1956) 222,129. 

Ottawa, University oe. Cana- 
dian educational institution at Ot- 
tawa. An R.C. establishment, it is 
conducted by the Oblate Fathers 
of Mary Immaculate. It was in- 
corporated in 1849 as the college of 
Byto'wn, the old name of Ottawa, 
In 1861 it became the college of 
Ottawa, and in 1866 a university. 
Its chief departments are arts, 
philosophy, and theology, and it is 
equipped with museums, labora- 
tories, and a library. 

Ottawa Agreements. Imperial 
preference agreements concluded 
at the Ottawa conference of 1932, 
and ratified by Great Britain in 
the Ottawa Agreements Act. The 
mother country undertook to ad- 
mit dominion and Indian imports 
duty-free ; maintain the 10 p.e. 
duty on timber, canned and fresh 
fish, canned meat, leather, lead, 
zinc, etc., from foreign sources; 
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and impose new or increased 
duties on commodities such as 
dairy produce, fruit, meat, wheat, 
and tobacco, in which one or 
other dominion was specially in- 
terested. Dominion and Indian 
govts, made protective duties on 
manufactured products, especially 
iron and steel, from places inside 
the Empire less than on those from 
outside it. A clause, avowedly 
aimed at the U.S.S.R. “ dumping ” 
programme, provided that if the 
preferences were being frustrated 
by state action ” of any foreign 
coimtry, steps would be taken to 
ban the import from that country 
of the goods concerned. The Anglo- 
Russian trade agreement was 
accordingly denounced. The Ot- 
tawa agreements were vigorously 
criticised by free traders as a 
retrograde step, and led to the 
resignation from the British 
govt, of Liberals under Sir Her- 
bert Samuel and of Viscount Snow- 
rlcn. See Imperial Preference. 

Ottelia. Small genus of aquatic 
perennial herbs of the family 
Hydrocharidaceae. They are 



Ottelia- Flowers and heart-shaped 
leaves of the aquatic herb 


natives of tropical and sub- 
tropical regions. They have sub- 
merged and floating leaves (the 
latter heart-shaped) and six-partite 
flowers. 0. indica is used as a pot- 
herb in India. 

Otter {Lutra). Aquatic carni- 
vorous fur-bearing mammal, be- 
longing to the family Mustelidae. 
Widely distributed, being found 
in Europe, Asia, and America, it 
is usually about 2 ft. long in body 
with a tail 18 ins. long, and is cat- 
like in general form. It has thick 
brown fur, of considerable com- 
mercial value, especially in the 
American species. The feet are 
webbed, and the long flattened 
tail assists in swimming. Otters 
are not uncommon in secluded 
waters of Great Britain ; but the 
havoc they work among the fish, 
of which they kill more than they 
need, causes them to be remorse- 



the aquatic mammal 

U’ s Herndae. F.Z i, 


lessly persecuted. They live in 
burrows in the river banks, but fre- 
quently descend to the sea, where 
they feed upon molluscs, crusta- 
ceans, and fish. 

Otter hunting, which was an 
organized sport in the time of 
Henry II, takes place from May to 
Oct., the only form of hunting 
carried on during summer in 
the U.K. It is conducted on foot 
with otter-hounds {q,v.), of which 
there are many packs in England 
and Wales, and a few in Scotland. 

Otter burn. Village of North- 
umberland, England. It is 31 m. 
N.W. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on 
the Rede, in Redesdale. There is a 
tnodern church, S. John the Bap- 
list. Otterburn Tower occupies 
the site of an ancient one. Pop. 
361. The village is famous for the 
battle fought between the Scots 
and English, Aug. 19-20, 1388. The 
invading Scots, under James, earl 
of Douglas, were retreating N. 
from Durham and encamped on a 
hill near Otterburn. They were 
attacked in moonlight by Sir Henry 
Percy (Hotspur) and his brother 
Ralph, both of whom were taken 
prisoner. Douglas was slain, but 
the Scots proved victorious. The 
baUad of Chevy Chase {q.v.) de- 
scribes an otherwise unknown 
fight, often confused with this. 

Otter Hound. Breed of dog 
descended from the old Southern 
hound of Great Britain. It is des- 
cribed under Hound. 



Otter Hound. Champion type ol the 
breed ol dog used in otter hunting 
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Ottery St. Mary. Urban dist. 
and market town of Devon, Eng- 
land. It stands on the Otter, 12 m. 
E. of Exeter, and is served by rly. 
A place of great charm, witli nar- 
row streets, it is noted for its 



Otto himself was taken prisoner in 
052 ; but by making promises 
which he at once broke, he gained 
freedom and finally crushed the 
rebels at Regensburg. Otto con- 
ducted a short and successful war 
beautiful church of E. IMary, with against the king of France about 
two transeptal towers and other the posse.ssion of Lorraine, secured 
features of interest ,- one of the his people from external foes, and 
most magnificent churches in made a landmark in medieval his- 
England, it dates from the 13th tory by his great victory over the 
and 14th centuries. At Chanters Magyars on the Lechfeld in 955. 
House (formerly called Heath’s Before his death the rulers of Bo- 
Court) Oliver Cromwell in 1645 hernia, Poland, and Denmark all 
convened the people of the neigh- did homage to him. in 95 1 Ade- 
laide, widow of 
Lothair, king of 
Lotharingia, 
called Otto to her 
aid in Italy, where 
Berengar, some- 
times called king 
of Italy, did hom- 
age to him ; but 
his position there 
was dubious until 
a second visit. 


when he was 
crowned emperor 
in Rome by the 
pope, Feb., 962. 
He did much for 
the organization 
of the Church, 
gi ving responsible posts to ecclesias- 
ti cs. He w’as twice married, his first 
wife being Edith (d. 946), daughter 
of the English king, Edw'ard the 
Elder, his second Adelaide of Loth- 
aringia. Otto died May 7, 973. 

Otto II (955-983). German 
king and Roman emperor. Son of 
Otto the Great by his second wife 
Adelaide, he was crowned king 
wBen only six, and joint emperor 
in Rome in 967. In 973, on his 
father’s death, Otto became ruler 
of Germany and Italy, but his ten 
years’ reign was spent in warfare, 
by which he lost Lorraine to the 
French. Otto, who died in Rome, 
Dec. 7, 983, married Theophano, 
daughter of the East Roman em- 
peror Romanus II. 

Otto ni (980-1002). German 
king and Roman emperor. He 
succeeded his father Otto II at the 
age of three, and was trained by 
his Greek mother Theophano to 
despise the Germans. Crowned by 
Pope Gregory V, his cousin, in 
Rome, May 21, 996, Otto endea- 
voured to revive the ancient con- 
ception of the Roman empire. He 
checked German ascendancy by 
strengthening the Poles and Hun- 
garians, suppressed the revolt of 
the Roman Crescentius, whom he 
put to death 998, and made his 
tutor Gerbert pope as Sylvester II, 
999. He was driven from Rome by 
the Italians. Died Jan. 23, 1002. 


Ottery St. Mary, Devon. Parish church of S. Mary, 
with the tower of the south transept on the left 


bourhood and called on them for 
men and money. Near by are 
Cadhay House and Knightstone 
Manor, both Elizabetlian, Prickly 
Pear Blossoms Park at ’^Vest Hill 
belongs to the National Trust. 
Bricks are made, mushrooms and 
bulbs growm, and there are sand- 
pits and horticultural nurseries. 
Ottery was the birthplace of Cole- 
ridge. The grammar school at 
which he w’as educated was pulled 
down in 1884. Ottery figures in 
Pendennis as Clavering St. Mary. 
Market, Monday. Pop. (1951)4,015. 

Otto I, TUB Great (912-973). 
German king and Roman em- 
peror. He was born Nov. 23, 912, 
son of Henry the Fowler, whom 
he succeeded in 936. At first vir- 
tually little more than duke of 
Saxony, he ended by restoring the 
empire of Charlemagne. 

Even in Saxony Otto was con- 
fronted by opposition, developed 
by his brother Hcni’y and his half- 
brother Thank mar into a formid- 
able conspiracy, in which the 
dukes of Lorraine and Franconia 
were also concerned. Having 
crushed this at Andernach, Otto 
proceeded to get the great duchies, 
as far as possible, into the hands of 
his relatives, with even worse re- 
sults. His son Ludolf in Bavaria 
and his son-in-law Conrad in Lor- 
raine organized another great con- 
spiracy, in the course of wEich 


^Otto IV (1174-1218). German 
king and Roman emperor. The 
second son of Hemu’ the Lion, duke 
of Bavaria and Saxony, and of 
Matilda of England, after the death 
of the emperor Henry ^T he was 
elected German king at Cologne, 
June 9, 1198, by the Guelph 
party, in opposition to Philip 
of Swabia. On Philip’s murder 
in 1208 Otto was elected emperor, 
and crow’ned in Rome, Oct. 4, 1209, 
but in the next year was placed 
under he ban for seizing papal 
territo y, and was depo.sed by the 
Hohenstaufen party, who set up 
Fredenck 11. Otto was beaten at 
Bouvdnes by the French, 1214. He 
died May 19, 1218. 

Otto I (1848-1916). King of 
Bavaria. Born April 27, 1848, 
second son of Maximilian II, he 
became king on the death of his 
elder brother Louis II on June 13, 
1886. He had, however, been insane 
for ten years, and his uncle, Prince 
Luitpold, acted as regent until his 
death in 1912, when it was decided 
to depose the king as incurably 
insane, in favour of his cousin 
Louis in. Otto died Oct. 3, 1916. 

Otto I (1815-67). King of 
Greece. Born June 1, 1815, the 
second son of Louis I, king of 
Bavaria, he was 
invited, in ac- 
cordance with 
the London 
protocol of May 
7, 1832, to ac- 
cept the throne 
of liberated 
Greece, Feb. 6, 

1833. In 1836 
he dismissed 
the unpopular 
Bavarian Armansperg, who had 
been chief of the council of regency 
during his minority. The revolu- 
tion of Sept., 1843, compelled the 
king to call a national assembly 
charged to draw up a constitution, 
but this step failed to secure a 
stable government. His difficulties 
were increased by a brief rupture 
of relations with Turkey in 1847. 
Mihtary plots against the mon- 
archy in 1861-62, failed, but on 
Oct. 21, 1862, an insurrection led 
to the abdication of Otto, who re- 
tired to Bavaria. He died at Bam- 
berg, July 26, 1867. 

Otto (b. 1912). Austrian prince 
and pretender to the throne of 
Austria-Hungry. Francis Joseph 
Otto of the house of Hapsburg- 
Lorraine became crown prince 
when his father Charles succeeded 
to the throne in 1916. When 
Charles abdicated after the First 
Great War, Otto accompanied him 
into Switzerland, and later, after 
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his father’s two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to regain the throne, went 
to Madeira. After Charles died, 
April 1, 1922. Otto moved to Spain, 
and later to Belgium. In the Second 
Great War he went to the U.S.A., 
but returned to Europe in 1944. 
Monarchists both in Austria and in 
Hungary looked on him as their 
rightful king. 

Otto, Nicholas (J Sd2-lS91). A 
German engineer. Born at Heutz, 
June 10, 1832, he studied engineer- 
ing and devoted his energy to 
developing the internal combus- 
tion engine. In 1794 Robert 
Street, an associate of James Watt, 
had made a primitive type of ga-s 
engine which Otto used as the basis 
of his own e.xperiments. In 1876 
he produced the first engine work- 
ing on the four-stroke cycle, the 
fuel used being coal gas. It was 
first publicly exhibited at the 
Paris exhibition in 1878. It is 
generally agreed that Otto’s was 
the first practical engine, and from 
it have been developed the power 
units which made possible the 
motor vehicle and the aeroplane. 
Otto died Jan. 26, 1801. 

Ottoman. Kind of couch or 
divan without back or arms. Of 
Turkish origin, it became fashion- 
able in England about 1809. One 
lorin was a long box with a 
cushioned lid, another form had a 
head and foot rest. 

Ottoman, Name of the doniiii 
ant Turldsh people. It is derived 
from Osman, who about 1290 
became the leader of a tribe living 
under the protection of tne 
beljuks. Having won a great repu- 
tation as a fighter, he declared 
himself independent, and is re- 
garded as the founder of th(‘ 
Turkish or Ottoman! Empire, foi 
his tribe, called the Ottoman Turks, 
entered on their career of conquest, 
and in 1453 planted themselves at 
Constantinople (Istanbul). Con- 
sult The Structure of the Ottoman 
Dynasty, A. D. Alderson, 1956. 

Otto of Roses OB Attar of 
Roses (Arab, 'ytr, perfume). Essen- 
tial oil extracted from rose petals 
by distillation with steam. The 
oil separates in the receiver. Per- 
fume of roses has alway.s been 
highly appreciated ; there are 
many references to it in ancient 
literature and mythology. In early 
times it appears to have been used 
mainly in unguents prepared by 
an extraction of petals with oils or 
fats ; sesame oil was specially 
valued for this purpose. Rose- 
water, obtained by distilling the 
petals with water, was perhaps 
originally produced in Persia. The 
Value of the essential oil which 


rose to the surface docs not a.[)}icar 
to have been realized iintill 1600. 

Production of otto was estab- 
lished in Bulgaria in 1710 with 
fiower.s [Rosa dn maser na) from 
Asia Minor. By 1750 Bulgaria had 
become the chief source of supply, 
and it has maintained its position, 
though cultivation has exteuded 
to France. Daring 1927-37 Bul- 
garian annual production was some 
10,000,000 kilos of flowei'.s, yield- 
ing about 200 kilos of otto, France 
being the largest buyer. The main 
rose growing area extends about 
100 m. along the southeiai slopes of 
the Jkilkans, The French industry 
is mainly around Gi-a.ssc, whewe 
the chief species cultivated is R. 
cent i folia. In France rosnwaler is 
the chief product, whereas m 
Bulgaria th(‘ ot.to is more im- 
portant. 

The composition of otto of roses 
IS complex, the principal constitu- 
ent being /. (utrourllol, 45-55 ]).c. 
TTie odour is subtle and varies 
according to the flowers used and 
the methods of extraction. Chemi- 
cal analysis gives no .satisfactory 
indication of quality; olfactory 
examination alone supjilies the in- 
formation required by tlu‘ jicr- 
fume maker. Consull Perfunu's, 
Cosmetics, and hloaps, \V. A. 
Pouchcr, 1941. 

Ottumwa. City of Iowa, U.B.A.. 
the CO. seat of Wapello co. It stands 
on both banks of the Des j\Ioi lies 
river, 76 m, by rly. W.N.W. of 
Burlington, and is served by the 
Chicago, iMilwaukee and Bt.' Paul 
and other rlys. Industries include* 
the manufactun* of iron and sB'cl, 
tigricultui’al implcuK'iits, wagons, 
flour, paper, cigans, bricks, ami 
tiles. It has seveu'al meat jiacking 
houses, and carries on a large trade 


in produce and coal 

Ottunnva was settled in ls4 ' 

pe result of a jieace treaty witt 

'po is imried outr/e "‘‘"S 

It became a city m 


lation (1950) 33;631. 


kopu. 


U inchester and 
Christ Church, 
C X fo r d . 1 11 

1 675 appeared 
his first play, 
the tragedy of 
A 1 c i b i a d e s, 
which hadsonu* 
sue(‘ess cliictly 
<)wmg to the 
fim* 


acting 



Thomas Otway, 
English dramatist 



Oudenarde, Belgium. The 10th 
century town hall, on the N. side ol 
the Grande Place 


of 

M r H . B a r r V , 

wa'th w hom (It-way fell in love. Her 
eruc*I_ tr(*a,tment of him drove him 
first into the amiy and a campaign 
in r landers with a cornet’s com- 
mission, and latterly to a life of 
degrading dissipation. He died m 
utter destitution, April 14, 1685. 
Otwciy's best-known play is the 
gi c‘at tragedy, V^cnice Preserved, 
1682, in which he shows himself 
a master of pathos and passion. 
Another fine tragedy is The Or- 
phan. 1(580. He also wrote several 
comedies, of which the most inter- 
esting is 'Fhe Soldier’s Fortune 
1679. 

Ouachita. Alternative spelling 
of Washita (q.v.). 

^ Oubain or C-stropiianthin. 

( Crystalline glycoside obtainedfrom 
i he s(*ecls of^ Rirophanihus cjratus, 
a plant which grows in Sierra 
Econo and the Catiieroons. The 
name oubaiu was first given to a 
sulistance isolated from the wood 
of Acocanihrra oahaio. It is more 
poisonous than atrophanthin [q.v.). 

Oubliette (Fr. oublier, to for- 
get). Medieval term for a pit or 
well constructed in the masonry 
of a castle dungeon, and used for 
the close confinement of prisoners. 
Oubliettes were also used for the 
secret disposal of prisoners’ bodies. 

Oudenarde or Audenaedb. 
Town of Belgium. Intheprov. of 
E. Flanders, it is 10 m. S. by W. of 
Ghent, and is built on both sides 
of the Scheldt. Its chief building is 
the town hall, a beautiful 16th 
century edifice with a tower in 
five storeys, reputed the finest 
hbtel de ville in Belgium after that 
of Brussels The chief churches 
are 85. Walburga’s and Notre Dame. 
Pop. approx. 7,000. 

Oudenarde, Battle of. Fought 
July 11, 1708, between the British' 
and their allies and the FrenoE 
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The former had a small garrison in 
Oudenarde, which was being at- 
tacked by a French army under 
Vendome. This occupied a position 
behind the Norken, a tributary 
of the Scheldt. Marlborough de- 
cided to fight at once. He sent 
an advance body across the 
Scheldt, and the opening encoun- 
ters took place just across tliat 
river while the rest of the allied 
force was crossing it. 

The allied crossing had not been 
completed when the duke of Bur- 
gundy, who shared the command 
with Vendome, ordered his army 
forward, and in the angle formed 
by the Scheldt and the Norken the 
main engagement was fought out, 
chiefly by the infantry. A French 
attempt to disorganize the allies 
before they were in order of battle 
failed, and the French found them- 
selves half encircled. A turning 
movement made by some Dutch 
troops against the French right 
completed their discomfiture. The 
left wing withdrew in good order 
and covered the withdrawal of the 
rest, and a rout was averted b}^ 
the oncoming of night. The allied 
army — British, Hanoverian, Prus- 
sian, and Dutch — was perhaps 
30,000 strong, and lost about 3,000 
killed and wounded. The French, 
who numbered perhaps 40,000, 
lost 15,000, including prisoners. 
See Spanish Succession, War of the. 

Oude Rijn. River of the Nether- 
lands, a branch of the lower Rhine. 
At Utrecht the Kromme Rijn 
divides into the Vecht and the 
Oude Rijn (Old Rhine), the latter 
flowing W- through the provs. of 
Utrecht and 8, Holland to the 
North Sea at Noordwijk. 

Oudh. E. portion of the former 
British province, the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh, India. 
It lay between Nepal and Central 
India and between Agra and 
Bihar. Lucknow was the capital. 
In ancient days a flourishing king- 
dom, later successively under the 
sway of the Afghan and Mogul 
emperors, it became independent 
about 1732. In 1856 Dalhousie 
deposed the king of Oudh, whoso 
territory was incorporated in the 
North-Western provinces. It had 
an area of 24,071 sq. m., and after 
the partition of India in 1947 
formed part of the Uttar Union. 

Oudinot, Charles Nicholas 
(1767-1847). French soldier. Born 
at Bar-le-Duc, April 25, 1767, he 
entered the army in 1784, but soon 
retired. ^ On the outbreak of the 
Revolution he rejoined, becoming 
a general in 1794. As chief of staff 
to Massena, he added greatly to his 



Marshal Oudinot, 
French soldier 


reputation, was made inspector- 
general of infantry, and sat in the 
chamber of deputies. In 1805, in 
command of his division, the 
grenadiers, Oudinot had a large 
share in the victory of Austerlitz ; 
he was also at Fri’edland, and for 
his conduct at Wagram Napoleon 
made him a marshal. Having been 
governor of Holland, 1810-12, he 
was in the Russian campaign and 
at Leipzig, but in 1814 he went 
over to the Bourbons, to whom he 
remained faithful during the Hun- 
dred Days. In 1823 Oudinot led 

an expedition 
into Spain. He 
died Sept. 13, 
1847. Napoleon 
made him duke 
of Reggio, and 
other honours 
were given to 
him by Louis 
XVIII. His son 
Charles, duke of 
Reggio (1791- 
1863), in 1849 was in charge of 
the French army that took Rome 
and restored the temporal power 
of the pope. 

Oudtshoora. Town of the Cape 
Province, S. Africa. It stands on 
the Grobelaars river, a tributary 
of the Olifants, 277 m. by rly. W. 
of Port Elizabeth. The chief build- 
ings are several churches, chamber 
of commerce, public hbrary, drill 
hall, hospital, and theatre. Oudts- 
hoorn is the centre of a prosperous 
agricultural district in which fruit, 
vegetables, cereals, and tobacco 
are grown and ostriches and pigs 
are reared. In the Second Great 
War there was a school of the 
Empire air training scheme. To 
the N., 18 m. away, are the Cango 
Caves, perhaps the finest stalactite 
caverns in the world. Pop. approx. 
17,000. 

Oughter. Lough or lake of 
Eire. In the N. of Cavan, Ulster, it 
contains a number of small islands. 
It is fed and drained by the river 
Erne, and measures 4 m. in length 
and 3 m. in breadth, 

Ougrde. Town of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Liege, It lies on the 
right bank of the Meuse, 2^ m. 
S.W. of Liege, It has busy metal 
and coal industries, and is a cen- 
tre of the Li4ge-Seraing industrial 
area. 

Otuda. Pen-name of Marie 
Louise de la Ram6e (1839-1908). 
British novelist. Born Jan. 1, 
1839, at Bury St. Edmunds, she 
was the daughter of Louis Rame, 
a teacher of French. She began 
to write at about 20 under the in- 
fluence of Harrison Ainsworth, 
and produced some 40 flamboyant 
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novels, includ- 
ing Strathmore, 
1865; Under 
Two Flags, 
1867; Moths, 
1 8 8 0; The 
Massarenes, 
1897 ; also short 
„ stories and 

^ ' essays of merit. 

//py. one time she 

great 
popularity, but 
her vogue diminished, and she 
died in poverty at Viareggio in 
Italy, Jan. 25, 1908. Ouida had 
intellectual gifts and the faculty 
of telling an interesting story. She 
was devoted to animals. Fron. 
wee-da. Consult The Passionate 
Victorian, E. Bigland, 1950. 

Ouija (Fr. oui, yes ; Ger. 
yes). Apparatus used in occult 
exjw^rimeuts. It is a board on 
which the alphabet and various 
conventional signs are written, 
and is used for recording auto- 
matic messages. 

Oulton. Village of Suffolk, 
England. It lies 2 m. W. (inland) 
from Lowestoft and has a rly. 
station. S. Michael’s church shows 
remains of Norman work. Borrow 
hved for many years in the village, 
which has a pop. of 4,644. Oulton 
Broad is a stretch of water visited 
for yachting and angling. The fuU 
name of the mnn. bor. is Lowes- 
toft and Oulton Broad. Lake 
Lothing extends between Oulton 
village and the North Sea. 

Oulu. Dept, of Finland. It is 
in the N. and is bounded W. by the 
gulf of Bothnia, which separates it 
from Sweden ; E. by Russia ; and 
N. by Norway. Area 21,900 sq. m. 
Pop. (1956) 394,013. The capital 
town is also called Oulu, Pop. 
(1956) 40,105. 

Ounce, Measure of weight. In 
Great Britain it is the 12th part 
of a poimd troy, and the 16th part 
of a pound avoirdupois. A fluid 
ounce is a measure of capacity, and 
equals one avoirdupois ounce of 
distilled water at 62° F. The ounce 
troy contains 480 grains, and the 
ounce avoirdupois 437| grains. 

Ounce OR Snow Leopard [FeLis 
unda). Species of leopard. Found 
in the mountainous districts of 
Central Asia, it reaches a length 
of 7 ft. and differs from the true 
leopard in its long woolly fim, 
whitish-grey colour, large spots, 
and arched skull. It never descends 
to the plains, and preys upon wild 
sheep and goats. See Leopard. 

Oundle. Urban dist. and mar- 
ket town of Northamptonshire, 
England. On the Nene, 30 m. 
from Northampton and 13 m. from 

Til 
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Peterborough, it has a rly. station, cates the principles of kindness 
The chief building is the church of to animals in the young. The 
S. Peter, a fine old edifice with a head offices are at Grosvenor 
lofty spire and some interesting Gardens House, London, S.W.l. 
architectural features. The Talbot Ourisia. Small genus of peren- 
Inn was built partly from ma- nial herbs of the family Scrophu- 
terials brought from Potheringhay. lariaceac. Natives of ^ America 
Brewing is an industry. There is an and New Zealand, they have large, 
agricultural trade. Oundle was a notched leaves, springing from the 
market town before the Norman rootstock, and long tubular flowers 
Conquest, and a place of some with acutely lobed mouths, 
importance through the Middle Our Mutual Friend. Charles 
Ages, though it never secured in- Dickens’s thirteenth and last 
corporation. Market day, Thurs. completed novel. It was published 
Pop. (1951) 2,224. in monthly parts (May, 1864- 

Oundle School. English public Nov,, 1865), with illustrations by 
school. It was founded under the Marcus Stone. In its remark- 
will of Sir W. Laxton, lord mayor able range of scenes and ebar- 
of London, who, dying in 1556, actors it presents a rich picture of, 
left some property in the city of and implicit commentary upon, 
London to the Grocers’ Company English life of the period. It is 
for the purpose. It was a country especially memorable for its Lon- 
grammar school until the 19th don riverside scenes and those of 
century, when, the estates having parvenu society. The characters 
greatly increased in value, the include two of Dickens’s most 
Grocers’ Company began to en- appealing heroines, Bella Wilfer 
large it, and many new buildings and Lizzie Hexham ; the pom- 
were erected from 1883 onwards, pous Podsnap ; the newly-rich 
and in 1930 it was incorporated Veneerings; Mr. Boffin, the “gol- 
royal charter. Its most famous den dustman ” ; the fortune-hunt- 
headmaster (1892-1922) was F. ing Lammles; and a powerful 

Study of repressed 
passion in the 

a s c h o 0 1 m a s t e r , 

OuinUe School, Nort^hamptonshire. Main buildings of the which 

school governed by the Grocers’ Company of London worked, 

W. Sanderson (?.».)■ There is iron and mangrueer ‘rCe^are 

y factories \nd textUo mills. 

eh^nel' mPf It was the capital of tho state until 

cnapel, great haU, and library, superseded in 1897 by Belo 

playing Horizonte. It contains a school of 
helds as wel as gardens. A new mines, and Brazil’s oldest theatre. 

l Vi, ^ opened in The name mean.s black gold. Pop. 
nnrts tdy. fyi'dation also sup- (1950) 9,247. illu.s. in p. 1389. 

^ Ourthe. River of Bdgium. 

u -t^rimD Fnends League. Rising E. of Gouvv it flows 

Bntish society for the encourage- through the prov. of Luxemburg 

B’omdcd in"isq7'’ 'i h N., and joins the 

VPMS later 49 wb b ^“if’ ^c 

years later, 4J local branches, and capital of a French deut cflllorl 

maintained an animals’ hospital Ourthe under Napoleon^ I The 

pVo".i£ - - “.-pH- e is 

London A 1 • 1 18 a Celtic word meaniiig 

i^onaon. A junior branch mcul- water, the same root being in Es£ 








. _ — — — — rOTMMiwniiBiirranif ™'™ * 

Oundle School, Northamptonshire. Main buildings of the 
school governed by the Grocers’ Company of London 


Ourisia. Foliage and flower spike 
ol the perennial herb 

Ouse. River of iSussex, Eng- 
land. It rises between Horsham 
and Cuckfleld, and flows mainly S. 
past Lewes, where it cuts through 
the 8. Downs to the English Chan- 
nel at Newhaven. It is 30 m. long. 
Until a great storm in 1570 it 
entered the sea just W. of Seaford. 

Ouse. River of Yorkshire, Eng- 
land. It is formed by the Ure 
and the Swale, which unite near 
Boroughbridge. Thence, as the 
Ouse, it flows past York, Selby, 
and Goole to the Trent, with which 
it unites at Faxflect, below Goole, 
to form the Humber. The length 
is 60 m., and it is navigable to 
York, 45 m. from its mouth. Its 
chief tributaries are the Yidd, 
Wharfe, Aire, Don, and Derwent 
See Humber. 

Ouse, Great. River of Eng- 
land. It rises near Brackley in the 
S.W. of Northamptonshire and 
flows, mainly E., through BncL 
inghamslure, Bedfordshire, Hwn- 
tingdonshire, (Cambridgeshire, and 
Norfolk to tho Wash, 2^ m. 
below King’s Lynn. Its chief tiihu- 
taries arc tho Ivel, (2am, Latk, 
Ouzel, and Little Ouse, its 
length is 158 m. It is navigable to 
BcMford ; other places on it? 
banks include Stony Stratford, 
Huntingdon, and King’s Lynm . 
Two artificial channels, called^ the 
old and tho now Bedford dv^ 
cut ofl a large bend of the Gus® 
between the E. border of 
ingdon and Downham Market. 
The last 3 m. of its oounsfe 
another artificial channel It is . 
tidal for 16 m. Tho ext^osive 
drainage system is controlled •hy'iit" ' 
board with headquarters at Qt^ 
bridge. As a I’esult of disastrouh' 
flooding in March, 1947, the Greal 
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Ouse Catchment Board consider- 
ably extended this -work. 

Outboard Motor. Power unit 
attached to the stern of a small 
boat. It is generally of the two- 
stroke type, and is a completely 
self-contained unit incorporating 
propeller, rudder, and fuel tank. 
It is generally of from one to 
three h.p. See Motor Boat. 

Outer Mongolia. This inde- 
pendent republic of Asia is de- 
scribed under Mongolia. 

Outlawry, Exclusion from the 
protection of the law. It used to 
take place when anyone wilfully 
avoided the execution of process 
in the king’s courts. He was 
civilly dead, his property was 
forfeited, and he could acquire 
no rights. At one time, he could 
be killed at sight ; but the right 
of slaying outlaws early passed 
away. Outlawry was abolished in 
civil proceedings in 1879 and in 
criminal proceedings in 1938. 

Outline of History, The. 
Book by H. G. Wells, prepared 
originally with editorial assistance 
from Ernest Barker, Sir H. H. 
Johnston, Sir E. Ray Lankester, 
and Gilbert Murray, and first issued 
in fortnightly parts, 1919-20, Ex- 
pressly intended as a corrective 
to the academic method of teach- 
ing history, it emphasised the 
sweeping perspectives of the story 
of mankind in a fresh and stimu- 
lating way, though both the 
general view and many of the 
detailed judgements, expressed 
and implicit, are strongly col- 
oured by the author’s prejudice. 
The book had an immense sale, 
and as a result of its success 
“ outlines ” of every kind became 
a popular form of British and 
American publication throughout 
the inter- war years. 

Outram, Sir James (1803-63). 
British soldier and administrator. 
Born at Butterley Hall, Derby- 
shire, Jan. 29, 
1803, he joined 
the East India 
Company i n 
1819. He took 
part in the 
British cam- 
p a i g n in 
Afghanistan, 
1839, was at 
the capture 
of Ghazni, 
and rode 
in d i 8 g u i se 
from Kalat to Karachi, over 350 
m. In 1843 he defended Hyder- 
abad against a strong force of 
Baluchis. He was appointed chief 
commissioner of Oudh, and in 1857 
commanded the Persian expedi- 





After I. Briostock 



tion. In the Indian Mutiny he 
joined Havelock on Sept. 15, 
helped to relieve the residency at 

Lucknow, and held it until relieved 
by Sir Colin Campbell. Made 

lieut .-gen. and a baronet in 1 858, he 
died March 11, 1863, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Outward Bound Trust. Brit- 
ish organization for promoting the 
training of lads in open air activ- 
ities. Founded in 1946, it originated 
in 1941 with the opening of the 
Outward Bound sea school at 
Aberdovey, Merionethshire. The 
Moray sea school was started near 
Gordonstoun, Scotland, 1948, and 
a mountain school at Eskdale, 
Cumberland, 1950. Outward 
Bound schools give short courses 
of training in walking, running, 
climbing, management of small 
craft, to about 2,000 boys a year. 
A course for girls was instituted 
1951. H.q. of the trust is at 40 
Broadway, London, S.W.l. 

Ouzel. Name for several birds 
of the thrush family (Turdidae). 
They are represented in Great 
Britain by the water ouzel or 
Dipper {q.v.) and the ring ouzel 
{Turdm torquatus), a large moor- 
land black bird, with a white 
crescent across its breast. It is a 
migrant, reaching England from 
Africa in April, and leaving again 
in autumn. Its nest, eggs, and 
habits are much like those of the 
common blackbird. 

Ovaherero. Alternative name 
for the Herero (q.v.) people. 

Oval, The. Ground of the 
Surrey coimty cricket club. It is 
on the W. side of Kennington 
Park Road, Lnndon, S.E., has a 
tube station on the Northern Line, 


and covers about 9 acres of the 
site of the park of Sir Noel Caron, 
a Dutch ambassador to England in 
the 17th century. Opened as a 
cricket ground, April 16, 1846, it 
is held on a lease from the duchy 
of Cornwall. The final test match 
of any rubber between England 
and a touring team is played at the 
Oval, which has given its name to 
test match grounds in Australia. 
It was at one time the centre of 
the old Surrey cycle race meetings. 
See Kennington. 

Ovambo or Ovampo. Negroid 
Bantu-speaking people of S.W. 
Africa and Angola. Inhabiting the 
fertile Ovamboland steppes N.E. of 
the Hereros, they are distinguished 
from this allied people by scantier 
dress, more peaceable disposition, 
and agricultural pursuits. Their 
tribes occupy scattered groups of 
palisaded homesteads, with gran- 
aries and chicken-houses on pile 
supports. The Ndonga tribe num- 
bers some 65,000, the Kwanyama 
55,000. 

Ovamboland or Ambolaxd. 
Country of South-West Africa. 
Inhabited by the Ovamhos, it is 
situated on both sides of the 
boundary, between Angola and 
the South-West Africa Lerritory. 
mainly in the latter. The native 
pop, is estimated at 150,000, and 
the area is about 16,000 sq. m 
The country is arid, with no 
running streams except the Cunene 
in the extreme N. Many native 
own cattle. Before the British 
occupation in 1915 the only 
Europeans in the country were Fin- 
nish and Rhenish workers with the 
missionary societies, the Germans 
in 1906 closing the country to 
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travellers and settlers. See South- 
West Africa. 

Ovar. A town of Portugal, in 
Aveiro dist.. near the N”. end of the 
lagoon of Aveiro, 21 m. S. of 
Oporto, and 15 m. N. of Aveiro. 
It has fisheries, and trades in tim- 
ber, onions, wine, cereals, and 
vegetables. Pop. (1950) 3.3,348. 

Ovary. Gland in the female. 
It produces the microscopic ova 
or cells, which, after fertilisation 
by the spermatozoon, develop into 
new individuals. Its substance 
also secretes at puberty those 
chemicals which give rise to 
secondary female characteristics, 
physical and psychic. The ovaries 
are two in number, and are 
situated in the pelvis, one on each 
side of the uterus. Each gland is 
oval in shape, and in the human 
being about IJ ins. in length. 

The ovary consists of fibrous 
tissue crowded wdth rounded cells 
and vesicles called Graafian folli- 
cles. A follicle enlarges and 
ultimately bursts, thus releasing a 
ripe ovum. This process is known 
as ovulation, and occurs about 
every four wrecks in the adult. The 
ovum, after being set free, enters 
the Pallopian tube, wdiere fertilis- 
ation, if it occurs, takes place. If 
the ovum is not fertilised, the lining 
of the uterus prepared for its re- 
ception peels off and passes into the 
menstrual flow. Removal of the 
ovaries (ovariotomy) after puberty 
leads to cessation of menstruation 
and to atrophy of the uterus and 
breasts, with loss of interest in the 
sexual life. Ovaritis or oophoritis 
is inflammation of the ovary. 

In botany, the ovary is the 
base of the pistil, containing the 
carpel or carpels, in which are 
the ovules or rudimentary seeds. 
See Flower. 

Ovation (Lat. ovare^ to rejoice). 
In ancient Rome, a minor cele- 
bration of victory accorded to a 
successful general who was not 
considered worthy of a full 
triumph. See Triumph. 

Oven. Chamber made of brick, 
stone, or iron, and heated either 
from without or within, so that 
articles can be baked. When it is 
part of a coal-fired kitchen range 
the heat is external, the fire being 
to one side, and the other sides 
surrounded with flues through 
which the heat passes. Internal 
heating is afforded in a gas oven 
by rows of gas jets ; in an electric 
oven by elements or by electronic 
means ; in a brick oven by a fire 
burnt unto the heat is sufficient, 
when the ashes are withdrawm, 
the food inserted, and the door 
closed. Ovens are used in making 


pottery, in metallurgy, and chemi- 
cal operations. See Furnace ; Kiln. 

Oven Bird. Popular name for 
the genus Furnarius of S. Ameri- 
can birds, resembling tree-creepers, 
of which there are some 20 species. 
The name is derived from the oven - 
like nest constructed by some of 
the species. In the U.18.A. the 
golden - crowTied -water - thrush, 
Seiurn,^ am'ocapillu.fi, a kind of 
wood-warbler, is called oven bird. 

Over. At cricket, a group of 
consecutive deliveries by one 
bowler from one end of the pitch. 
In early days there w^cre four balls 
to the over ; from 1889, live ; from 
1900, six, except that in 1939 the 
eight-ball over was tried experi- 
mentally. In Australian cricket 
there were six balls to the over 
from 1887 and eight from 1918. 
No bowler may deliver twm overs 
in succession in the same innings. 

Over. Locality in Cheshire, 
England, part of the urban dist. of 
Winsford. It stands on the Weaver, 
4 m. W. of Middlew'ich, with a 
rly. station, Winsford and Ovei-. 
It has a salt industry, and sheep 
and cattle fairs. 8. Chad’s is a 
16th-century church. 

Overbeck, Johann Friedrich 
(1789-1869). German artist. H(‘ 
was born at Liibeck, July 4, 1789, 
and received his early education 
in art at the academy of Vienna, 
which he entered in 1806. In 1810, 
how’over, he was expelled and went 
to Rome, where he joined the R.C. 
Church, although a descendant of 
a long line of Protestant pastors. 
He became the leader of a school 
of painters known as the Nazar- 
enes, who held that the life of the 
artist, like his w'ork, must b(^ 
simple. Overbeck lived in an old 
monastery on the Piiicio, and, be- 
cause of his religious views, refused 
to work from the living model. 
He died at Rome, Nov. 12, 1869. 
Consult Lives, H. Atkinson, 1882 ; 
W. Howitt, 1886. 

Overbury, Sib Thomas (1581- 
1613). English poet and essayist. 
Born at Compton Scorpion, War- 
wick, and edu- 
cated at Oxford 
and the Middle 
Temple, his 
works include 
the poem A 
Wife, Charac- 
ters or Witty 
Descriptions of 
the Properties 
of Sundry Per- 
s o n s (his 
best work), and 
Crumms Fal’n from King James’s 
Table, which were edited by E. F. 
Rimbault, 1856. He was an asso- 


ciate of Robert Carr (later earl of 
Somerset), for opposing whose 
marriage with the countess of 
Essex he w'as imprisoned and 
poisoned, Sept. 15, 1613. 
Somerset, Earl of. 

Overdraft. Borrowing from a 
bank, by drawing in excess of the 
Cl ( (lit balance of a current account 
within a specified limit. An ac- 
count having an overdraft limit 
may iinetuate from being in credit 
to^ the highest debit balance per- 
mitted, and is thus a favourite 
method of borrowing by traders 
and others wdio can use any funds 
which they may have in hand for 
even the shortest time to reduce 
the interest cost of their borrow- 
ing, intcu’est in such cases being 
eah'ulated on a day-to-day basis. 

Overheads. Term ^used in 
business and by accountants to 
denote expenses that pertain 
rather to thc^ business as a whole 
than to any single transaction or 
part of the production, e.g. rent, 
rates, fire insurance, lighting, 
heating, postage, stationery. It 
does not, liowc^ver, apply to the 
cost of goods or materials or the 
wmges paid to w'orkmen for manu- 
facturing them into saleable goods. 
An important problem of cost 
accounting is to devise methods 
by which allowance can be made 
for overhead expenses when esti- 
mating the total cost of producing 
goods or carrying out work. 

Overijssel. Alternative spell- 
ing of the Dutch prov. entered 
under Ovcryssel in this work. 

Overland Route. Popular term 
for the quickest surface route be* 
twmen the U.K. and India. It runs 
ov’-erland through Paris, Lyons, the 
Mt. Cenis tunnel, Modena, and 
Brindisi ; thence by steamer to 
Port Said, through the Suez Canal 
and Red Sea to Bombay. The 
average time taken is 20 days. 

Overload. In electrical engi- 
neering, the amount of load or 
w'ork imposed on an electric gener- 
ator or motor over and above that 
wdiich it was designed to carry or 
to perform economically. The 
effect of an overload on an electric 
motor is to reduce speed, lessen the 
counter electromotive force, and, 
by permitting an undue quantity 
of current to pass through the 
windings, to overheat them and 
possibly destroy their insulation. 

Overlord, Operation. Code 
name given to the invasion of the 
Continent by Allied forces, June 
6, 1944. See D-day; Europe, 
Liberation of WAstern. 

Overlying. Suffocation of an 
infant by pressure against the 
mother or other person while in 
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bed. The infant mortality from 
this cause has greatly declined in 
the 20th century. Under the 
Children and Young Persons Act, 
1933, where a child under 3 has 
hied while in bed with some person 
over 16, it is presumed that that 
person has been guilty of ^ the 
offence of neglecting the child if he 
or she was under the influence of 
drink when he or she went to bed. 

Overreach., Sin UmES. Charac- 
ter in Massinger’s play, A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts, 1625-26. 
An upstart, envious of the caste 
from which his birth excludes him, 
he seeks to marry his daughter 
to a nobleman and so triumph 
over those whom he has ruined 
financially by his intended vic- 
tims, but who still rebuff him. 
OveiTeached, he loses his reason. 
Eds prototype has been found in 
Sir Giles Mompesson (1584-1651), a 
contemporary of the playwright’s. 

Over-Seas League. Organ- 
ization founded in London by Sir 
Evelyn Wrench in 1910. In 1957 
it had a membership of 
52,000. Its aims were 
to arouse interest in 
British Commonwealth 
affairs and problems ; to 
Over-Seas provide places all over 
^ad^ge^ the world where British 
subjects could meet ; 
and to promote migration within 
the Commonwealth. World h.q. ; 
Over-Seas House, Park Place, St, 
James’s Street, London, S.W.l. 

Overseer. This term was 
specifically applied to the unpaid 
officials formerly appointed each 
year in every parish in England 
and Wales to make provision for 
its poor. Their office was in- 
stituted in 1601. Appointments 
were made from a list of house- 
holders resident in the parish. 
Their duties included the making 
and levying of poor-rates, and the 
preparation of valuation, voters’, 
and jury lists. In 1927 their 
powers and duties were transferred 
to the town councils or other 
rating authorities. 

Oversoul. A term used by 
B. W. Emerson to express the 
idea of God as the supreme spirit 
which animates the universe. He 
compares the oversoul to the 
atmosphere which embraces the 
earth in its bosom ; it is the 
absolute unity, in which each 
man’s particular being is contained 
and made one with all the others. 

Overton, Robert (1609-1668). 
English soldier. Son of an E. 
Riding landowner, he fought in the 
civil war on the parliamentary side, 
was made governor of Hull, later of 
Edinburgh, and helped in the sub- 


jugation of Scotland. Later his 
ambiguous attitude led to a fife of 
almost constant imprisonment, 
first by Cromwell, then, after the 
Restoration, as a suspected fifth 
monarchy man. Milton described 
his exploits in Defensio Secundo. 

Overtones. In a vibrating 
system the lowest frequency of 
response is termed its funda- 
mental. Integral multiples of this 
frequency are known as over- 
tones or harmonics. 

Overture. Musical composition 
for instruments, intended origin- 
ally as an introduction or opening 
of an opera, suite, oratorio, or play. 

Handel modelled his overtures 
on Lully’s, Bach based bis con- 
certos on the Scarlatti overture. 
Later, vith the growth of sonata 
form, the overture developed on 
similar lines, and many of the opera 
overtures of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, and the early Wagner 
are symphonic or sonata move- 
ments, some of them foreshadow- 
ing the works which they preceded 
either by emplo3ring the same 
themes, or merely by inducing an 
atmosphere. Concert overtures 
are on similar lines, but indepen- 
dent of any opera or play, such as 
Mendelssohn’s Fingal’s Cave and 
Schumann’s Bride of Messina. 

Overyssel, or Overijssel. 
Province of the Netherlands. With 
an area of 1,300 sq. m., it adjoins 
the pro vs. of Friesland, Drenthe, 
and Gelderland, its W. frontier 
being that of Germany, its E. being 
the Yssel Meer. It consists mostly 
of flat marshy country, with moors, 
fens, and woods. Sheep and cattle 
are reared ; dairy produce is im- 
portant. Chief rivers are the Yssel, 
Vecht, and Regge. Zw'olle is the 
capital. Pop. (1955 est.) 728,000. 

Ovid (43 B.c.-A.D. 17). Roman 
poet, whose full name was Publius 
Ovidius Naso. He was born on 
March 20, 43 b.c., at Sulmo (mod. 
Sulmona ) , in the country of the Pae- 
ligni. As he was intended for the 
legal profession, his father took him 
to Rome, where he studied un- 
der the most famous rhetoricians 
of the day. He showed great 
promise as a lawyer, and held 
some minor official positions, hut 
he felt that poetry was his profes- 
sion. At the age of 27 he wrote 
the tragedy of Medea, unfortunate- 
ly lost, of which Quintilian speaks 
in the highest terms. With an 
increasing reputation and enjoy- 
ing the favour of Augustus, in 
A.D. 9 he was suddenly “ relegated” 
(see Exile) to Tomi, now Con- 
stanta, on the Euxine. The reason 
has never been explained. He 
himself attributes it to one of 


his poems (probably The Art of 
Love) and to an indiscretion. 
Unable to obtain remission of 
his sentence, he died at Tomi. 

His extant poems, all except the 
Metamorphoses written in hexa- 
meters, fall into three classes : 

(1) Erotic. These include He- 
roides, a collection of fictitious 
love-letters, written by the hero- 
ines of legends to their lovers or 
husbands ; Amores, the varied ex- 
periences of a lover, written round 
an entirely imaginary Corinna ; 
Medicamina Faciei, Cosmetics or 
the Art of Making-up, an account 
of various toilet devices ; Ars 
Amatoria, the Art of Love, with 
instructions for gaming and retain- 
ing the affections of a lover or 
mistress ; Remedia Am oris, Reme- 
dies for Love, apparently a kind of 
recantation of the AjI:. 

(2) Mythological. These are : 
Metamorphoses, his most famous 
work, an account of all the myths 
involving changes of form from 
the beginning of the world to the 
transformation of Caesar into a 
star ; Fasti, a poetical calendar, 
giving an account of the heavenly 
phenomena, the Roman festivals, 
and their origin ; originally intend- 
ed to be in 12 books, correspond- 
ing to the number of months in 
the year, it was interrupted by 
Grid’s banishment, only six books, 
published after his death, being 
completed. 

(3) Poems of Exile: Tristia, 
Lamentations, and Epistolae ex 
Ponto, Letters from Pontus, in 
which he bewails his lot, and 
endeavours, by somewhat un- 
dignified appeals, to induce the 
emperor to allow him to return. 

Bibliography. Works, 9 vols., 
1821 ; 5 vols., 1825 ; Eng. trans, 
H. T. Riley, 1851-52 ; Ovid, A. J. 
Church, 1880 ; Post Augustan 
Poetry, H. E. Butler, 1909 ; The 
Art of Love, trans. into English 
verse, B. P, Moore, 1935 ; selected 
works of Ovid, ed. J. C. and M. J. 
Thornton, 1939. 

Oviedo. Maritime prov. of 
Spain. It corresponds with the 
ancient Asturias, which was its 
official name until 1833 and is still 
often used, and it occupies the N. 
slopes of the Central Cantabrian 
Mts. as far as the Bay of Biscay. 
The Narcea, Nalon, and Naria 
drain the slopes and provide 
water-power for the local indus- 
tries, textiles, and glass-making. 
In the Nalon valley is the best 
coalfield in Spain. The mountain- 
ous S. impedes communications ; 
the road and rly. to Madrid 
traverse the Pajares Paes, the 
other rly. skirts the coast and 
connects the ports of Gijdn and 
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Aviles with Santander. Sugar- 
beet is a valuable crop. Area, 
4,206 sq. m. Pop. (1950) 888,149. 

Oviedo. City of Spain, capital 
of the prov. of the same name. 
Situated on the edge of a fertile 



Oviedo, Spain. Church of S. Miguel 
de Lino, now a national monument 


plain where sugar-beet is exten- 
sively cultivated, it has national 
ordnance factories and manu- 
factures of textiles, leather goods, 
chocolate, and matches. The cathe- 
dral, rebuilt 1388-1528, was one of 
the finest in Spain ; it was severely 
damaged 1936. The church of S. 
Miguel de Lino or Lillo, huilt by 
Ramiro I in the 9th century, is a 
cruciform building and noteworthy 
for its carving. The university 
dates from 1604. During the Span- 
ish Civil War the city was captured 
by Franco’s troops, July 24, 1936, 
but resistance by Asturian miners 
went on. Pop (1950) 106.002. 

Oviparous (Lat. ovum, egg ; 
parere, to produce). Obsolescent 
term applied to those animals 
that deposit their eggs so that 
embryonic development takes 
place outside the mother’s body. 

Ovule, Botanical term, applied 
to the structure which normally 
after fertilisation becomes the 
seed. The outer part of an ovule 
consists of integuments which 
become tbe seed coat or coats, 
and in which an aperture, the 
micropyle, forms a channel for 
the entry of the pollen tube. At 
pollination time the micropyles of 
gymnosperm ovules are exposed 
so that pollen can alight on them. 
Angiosperm ovules are enclosed in 
ovaries so that the pollen tube 
must grow through the stigma and 
into the ovary to reach them. 
Within the integument (s) there is 
a nucellus {q.v.) enclosing during 
early stages of ovule development 
a cell which is haploid in contrast 
to the diploid structures around 
it. This cell in most gymnosperms 
grows into a female prothallus, 


near the micropylar end of which 
several reduced archegonia, each 
with one egg cell, arise. In angio- 
sperms the female gametophyte is 
the embryosac. 

Owari oe Bishiu. Prov. of 
Japan, in Honshu. It is bounded S. 
by Ise Bay on the E, coast. It 
consists almost entirely of a fertile 
plain, the chief area in Japan for 
the production of rice, wheat, and 
barley. Horseradish ha.s been dried 
and exported in large quantities. 
Poultry rearing is an important 
occupation. The local clay gave 
rise to the ceramic industry, which 
began a.t 8eto village in 1297. 
Nagoya i.s the chief town. 

Owen, John (1616-83). Eng- 
lish Puritan. Pie was born at Stad- 
hampton, Oxfordshire, educated 
at Oxford, and became an Inde- 
pendent minister, going as chap- 
lain with Cromwell to Ireland in 
1649. Two years later he was 
appointed dean of Christ (JhurcL, 
Oxford, and in 1652 vice-chancellor 
of the university. At the Restora- 
tion he was expelled from 
office ; but Charles II allowed 
him to minister to an Indepen- 
dent congregation in Leadenhall 
Street, London. Ho died Aug, 24, 
1683. 

Owen, Sir Richard (1804-92). 

British scientist. Born at I^n- 

caster, July 20, 1804, and educated 

at Edinburgh, 

he entered the 

inu.seum of the 

Royal College 

of Surgeons, 

London, 1 826. 

Ultimately he 

bee a m e its 

curator, a po.st 

he held until 

1856, when he 

, was appointed 

Sir Richard Owen, + 

British scientist s^ipenntenclent 

of the natural 
history department of the British 
Museum. In 1830 he had been 
selected for the first Hunterian 
professorship of comparative ana- 
tomy. He is regarded as the 
greatest anatomist in the history of 
the science. Ho was made a K.C.B. 
1884, and died Dec. 18, 1892. 

Owen, Robert (1771-1858). 
British social reformer. Bom at 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire, May 
14,1771, at 19 he was managing a 
cotton mill with 500 hands. In 
1800 he became manager of and 
partner in the New Lanark Mills, 
and put into practice on a large 
scale the ideas wh’ch he had al- 
ready imported into the manage- 
ment^ of workpeople. His main 
principle was that the best work 
can only be expected from happy, 



OWEN FALLS 

prosperous and educated empW 
ees With the aid of Jerem; 
Beutham, he converted his bj 
ness into a philanthropic trustZ 
his workpeople, the capital being 
allowed a fixed remuneration of 
five p.c. The colonies established 
by Owen— at Orbiston, in Lanark 
shire, and at New Harmonv In 
diana, U S.A.-were unsucceWui 
and involved him in heavy finan. 
cial losses. By 1828 be had com. 
pletely severed his conne.vion with 

devoted the rest 
ot hiK hte to the exposition of his 
socialistic theories. He died Nov 
17, 1 858. His works include A New 
V low of fdociety, A New Mora! 
n orld, and an Autobiography 
See Co-Partnership ; Socialism ; 
consult Lives, L. Jones, 1890- F 
Podmore, 1906 ; G. D. H. Cole, 193o! 

Owen, Wilfred (1893-1918) 
British jioet. Born at Plas Wilmot 
Oswestry, Mar. 18, 1893, he was’ 
by some critics considered the most 
prtimising of the young poets of his 
day. He served throughout the 
First Great War in the infantry on 
the western front, being killed 
Nov. 4, 1918, one week before the 
armistice. Editions of his works 
were published in 1920 and 1931. 
The MS8. of his poems, the most 
significant of which expressed a 
puAsionato lyrical protest against 
the horrors of the war, and showed 
owed to the influence 
of Keats, were presented to the 
British Museum in 1934. 

Owen Falls Dam. Hydro- 
electric works harnessing the 
waters of the White Nile, near its 
source in Lake Victoria, Uganda. 
The four-fold cataract of Owen 
Falls, 65 ft deep, is 2^ m. down- 
stream from the point at which 
the river left the lake, and is close 
to the town of Jinja, The scheme 
was first envisaged in 1935, and a 
report was made to the Uganda 
govt, in 1947. The consent of 
Egypt having been obtained, work 
was begun in 1949. The dam was 
completed and four of the 10 in- 
tended turbines were installed by 
the beginning of 1956 ; the full 
equipment, to he installed by 1960. 
would raise output to 150,000 kW. 
The project was intended to hasten 
the industrialisation of Uganda 
and to benefit Egypt by giving 
control of some of the flood waters 
upon w'hich her agriculture de- 
pends. The raising of the leyri of 
Lake Victoria meant the disap- 
pearance of Ripon Falls (destroy^ 
by blasting) by which the riv®' 
previously left the lake. The ^st 
was estimated at £12 million;, of 
which £4 million was to he com 
tributed by Egypt. 
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John Owens. 
British merchant 

From a modaJLton hij 
G. T. WooJner, R.A 


Owens, John (1790 - 1846). 
British merchant. He was born in 
Manchester, where he amassed a 

large fortune, 
the residue 
of which, 
amounting to 
£96,000, h e 
left in trust for 
the founda- 
tion of a 
college, with 
the proviso 
that no theo- 
logical tests 
should be re- 
quired. Owens 
College was 
accordingly founded and opened in 
1851. See Manchester University. 

Owensboro. City of Kentucky, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of Daviess co. 
It stands on the Ohio, 115 m. bv 
rly. S.W. of Louisville, and is 

served by Louisville and Nash- 

ville and other rlys. A consider- 
able river trade is carried on, 
chiefly in tobacco, the processing 
of which is the city’s main industry. 
Other industries are the manu- 
facture of carriages and wagons, 
timber products, electric bulbs, 
and radio valves. Oil is obtained 
in the neighbourhood, and cattle- 
rearing is an important feature 
of the surrounding countryside. 
Owensboro was settled in 1797 and 
chartered as a city in 1866. 
Population (1950) 33,651. 

Owen Sound. Town and port 
of Ontario, Canada. On Owen 
Sound where the Sydenham river 
falls into Georgian Bay, and 110 m. 
from Toronto, it is served by the 
C.N. rlys. and the C.P.R., and is a 
port for steamers to the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence. 
Population (1951) 16,423. 

Owl. Order of nocturnal birds 
of prey {Strigiformes). They are 
externally distinguished by their 
large heads and the radiated ruffs 
of feathers around the large eyes. 
Owing to their loose, outstanding 
plumage, most owls look much 
larger than they really are. They 
are noted for their silent flight and 
their keenness of vision at night. 
They feed mainly on small rodents. 
Twelve British species are known. 

Tile bam owl (Ty/o alba) is the 
best known in the U.K. and is 
common nearly everywhere except 
in the towns. Its plumage is 
tawny yellow above, with white 
face and under parts. In its noc- 
turnal hunting it never wanders far 
from its abode, often a church 
tower or hollow tree. It utters a 
strident and discordant scream, 
from which it is sometimes known 
as the screech-owl. The long-eared 


owl (A-sio oius) is about the same 
size, but darker, with euect tufts of 
feathers above tlie eyes. It is •^uc- 
garious, lives in dense pine woods, 
varies its diet of small buds with 
insects, and generally breeds in the 
deserted nest of a crow' or magpie. 

The short-eared owl {A<‘:iio flam- 
mens) is yellowish brown, with a 
buff face and short tufts of dark 
feathers on the head. It has a 
smaller head and is less owl-like 
in appearance than the other 
species. A migratory bird, it visits 
Great Britam chiefly in winter, 
breeding in the N. of England 
and in Scotland, wdiere it nests on 
the ground on moors. It is not 
strictly nocturnal, and feeds upon 
rodents and small birds. 

The tawny owl {Strix aluco), 
often called the brown or wood 
owl, is larger in size, with reddish 
brown plumage above, and reddish 
white barred wuth brown below, 
and is not uncommon in most 
w'oodcd districts of England and 
Scotland, but is not native in Ire- 
land. This is the species that utters 

the well-known 
hooting cry. It 
makes its home 
in hollow trees. 
The snowy owl, 
the European 
hawk-owl, the 
American 
hawk- owl, etc., 
are onlv occa- 



Owl. 1. Long-eared (Asio otus). 

2. Short-eared (Asio flammeus) 

W. S, Berrtdoe, F.Z.S 

sional visitants to Great Britain. 
See Eggs colour plate ; Leather. 

OwyKee. River of Oregon, 
U.S.A. Its headstreams rise in 
Nevada and Idaho, and after their 
junction the river flows in a 
general N. direction to the river 
Snake, Its length is 370 m. 

Ox, Word of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, used for the male of the 
different species of the Bovidae. 
Oxen is one of the few existing 
forms of the old plural en. From 


the Middle Ages the ox has been 
extensively used for ploughing and 
hauling. See Bovi.lae ; Cattle. 

OsaHc Acid (IL.C^O^.tMIgO). 
A solid organic acid first prepared 
from wood sorrel {Oxalis acetosella). 
in which plant it occurs a^s the acid 
potassium oxalate. The acid is 
made on the commercial scale bv 
Dale s process, which consists in 
fusing saw'dust from soft woods, 
w’ith a mixture of caustic potash 
and soda, or by heating sodium 
formate, made 'synthetically 
from caustic soda and carbon 
monoxide. The acid is largely used 
in caheo printing and dyeing, and 
in the preparation of formic acid 
and synthetic dyes. It bleaches 
straw' and flax, and cleans brass 
and other metals. 

Ox-Bow. Name of a kind of 
lake. In their flood-plain courses, 
rivers meander to such an extent 



Ox-Bow. Diagram, illustrating how 
a meandering river may (1) increase 
its meander (2) cut through the 
loop as in 8, and eventually flow 
straight, forming an ox-how lake (4) 

that great loops are formed. 
Eventually the river cuts through 
the neck of the loop and straightens 
itself, leaving a horseshoe-shaped 
backw'ater, which becomes a cut- 
off or ox-bow lake when the de- 
position of silt blocks up the ends. 
Ox-bow lakes may reach 5 m. in 
diam. in the lower valleys of such 
rivers as the Mississippi. See Lake. 

Oxenham, John. Pseudonym 
of a British writer. W. A. 
Dunkerley (d. 1941) was educated 
at Old Trafford school and Victoria 
university, Manchester. He aban- 
doned a commercial career for 
wT:iting, publishing in 1898 God’s 
Prisoner, a novel. His verse, in 
style a reflection of Whitman and 
Carpenter, in sentiment religious 
and idealistic, enjoyed a vogue 
during the First Great War ; his 
Hymn for the Men at the Front 
was reputed to have sold 8,()00,(K>0 
copies. His popular works included 
Bees in Aml^.r ; A Little Te Deum ; 
Christ and the Third Wise Man, 
1934 ; Wide Horizons, 1940. He 
died Jan. 23, 1941. Consult Scrap- 
books of John Oxenham, E. Oxen- 
ham, 1946. 

Oxenstiersa oe Oxenstjehna. 
Name of Swedish family, frequent- 
ly referred to as Oxenstiem. The 



OXENSTIERNA 

most distinguished member vveas 
Axel {v.i.), but others were Bcngt 
Gabrielsson (1623-1702), who de- 
fended Thorn against the Poles, 
was chancellor under Charles XI, 
and represented Sweden at the 
congress of Nijmegen ; and Gabriel 
Thuresson (1641-1707), ambassa- 
dor at the congress of Ryswick, 
who lost induenec bv his conver- 
sion to Catholicism. John Gabriel 
(1750-1818) was a poet and a 
scholar. 

Oxenstierna or Oxenstjerna, 
Axel Gustafssox, Count (1583- 
1654). Swedish statesman. Born 
at Fano, June 16, 1583, he studied 
theology in Germany, served 
Charles IX in diplomatic missions, 
and became chancellor under Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, 1611. He accom- 
panied the king on the Russian 
campaigns, negotiated the treaty 
of Stolbova, 1617, and was gover- 
nor-general of Prussia during the 
Swedish occupation. He opposed 
Swedish participation in the Thirty 
Years’ War, but ably supported his 
king in Germany, acted as regent 
after his death, 1632, and became 
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a pivot of the Protestant alliance 
throughout the struggle. He nego- 
tiated the Danish treaty in 1645, 
and unsuccessfully opposed the ab- 
dication of Christina of Sweden. 
He died Ang. 28, 1654. See Swe- 
den: History; Thirty Years’ War. 

Ox-eye Daisy {Chnjscmthfmivm 
levcnnthemnm). Dog-daisy, peren- 
nial herb of 
the family Com- 
positae. A native 
of Europe a n d 
N. and W. Asia, 
it has spoon- 
shaped, deeply 
cut leaves, and 
daisy-like flower- 
heads, 2 ins. 
across. The rays 
arc pure white, 
the disk-florets yellow. This is 
a common weed of meadows and 
pastures in the U.K. 

Oxford. City, co. bor., and co. 
town of Oxfordshire, England ; 
also CO. of itself. On the Isis (upper 
Thames), which sweeps round the 
W. and S. of the city, and is here 
joined by the Cherwell, it is 



Ox-eye Daisy or 
Dog Daisy 
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W.N.W. of London. At Carfax 
the centre of the old city, four 
streets meet: 

High Street, one 
of the most pic- 
turesque thorough- 
fares in Europe, 

(' o r n m a r k e t, 

Queen S t r e et, 
and St. Aldate’s. 

Across Magdalen Oxiord arms 

Briflge, at the other end of the 
High Street, are modern suburbs. 
In N. Oxford, at Summertown, 
arc numerous villas. The chief in- 
dustries are steel pressing, motor 
works, and catering for members 
of the university; there are also 
breweries and a big cattle market. 

The partly Norman cathedral, 
formerly the priory church of S. 
Frideswide, is included in Wolsey’s 
foundation of Christ Church. Other 
interesting chnrchcs are the uni- 
versity church of S. ]\Iary the Vir- 
gin (damaged by Are in 1946), S. 
Peter in the East, S. Giles, S. Bar- 
nabas, S. Aldate, and S. Michael 
All Saints is the city church. Apart 



Oidord, Air view o£ the city from the E. 1. Pembroke College. 2. Christ Church. 8. Corpus Christi College. 4. Merton 
College. 5. Town Hall. 6. Oriel College. 7. Jesus College. 8. St. Mary’s Church. 9. Lincoln College. 10. Exeter 
College. 11. Broad Street. 12. Balliol College. 13. Trinity College. 14. Brasenose College. 15. Radoliffe Camera. 
16. Bodleian Library. 17. Sheldonian Theatre. 18. Clarendon Building. 19. Bodleian Library extension. 20. Indian 
Institute. 21. All Souls College. 22. Hertford College. 23. Exarninanon schools. 24. University College. 26. High 
Street. 26. Queen’s College. 27. New College. 28- Old City Wall. 29. Botanic Garden* 30. Magdalen College 

Aerofilms Ltd, 




1st Earl of Oxford, 
English statesman 

Aftci Kndler 


Oxford. Plan of the university city showing position of the colleges and churches 


from the colleges, museums, libra- 
ries, and other university build- 
ings, the chief edifices are the 
municipal buildings, the castle, 
and the high school for boys. There 
are extensive remains of the old 
town walls. 

Although Oxford owes so much 
of its prosperity to its university, 
it was important before that was 
founded. It was certainly so un- 
der the later Anglo-Saxon kings, 
and its position on the Thames was 
such that the Normans fortified it 
strongly. It received its first char- 
ter of incorporation about 1155. 
Maud was besieged here by Stephen 
in 1142, and the Provisions of Ox- 
ford were drawn up by the Mad 
Parliament in 1258. Charles I, 
when diiven from London, made 
Oxford his headquarters, and 
Charles II called a parliament 
here in 1681. The bishopric was 
founded at the Reformation. 

The city is governed by an 
elected council, but three aldermen 
and nine councillors represent the 
university. This divided authority, 
which originated about the 14th 
century, has not always worked as 
amicably as it does today. The 
city had two M.P.s 1295-1885 ; it 
now forms a borough constituency. 
In 1928 the city boundaries were 
extended, taking in the urban 
district of Headington and the 
Morris motor works at Cowley ; 
they were further extended in 
1957. A movement was started 
to prevent the surroundings from 
being spoiled by building. There 
is also the Oxford Preservation 
Trust. Pop. (1951) 98,684. 

Bibliography. The Cathedral 
Church of Oxford, P. Dearmer, 
1899 ; Oxford, A. Lang, new ed. 
1916 ; Oxford, C. Hobhouse, 1938 ; 
City of Oxford, Royal Commission 


on Historical Monuments, 1939 ; 
Oxford Replanned, T. Sharp, 1948 ; 
History of the City of Oxford, 
R. Fasnacht, 1954 ; Oxford Life, D. 
Balsdon, 1957. 

Oxford, Haul of. English title 
held successively by the families of 
Vere and Harley. The great Nor- 
man family of Vere was repre- 
sented in the time of William the 
Conqueror by Aubrey de Vere, the 
holder of extensive lands. In 1133 
his descendant was made lord 
great chamberlain, and the earls of 
Oxford held that oiEfice until 1625. 
In 1142 another descendant was 
made earl of Oxford. 

Robert, 9th earl (1362-92), 
was made duke of Ireland. He was 
a close friend of Richard II, and 
lost his honours, but the title was 
restored to his descendants, one 
of whom, Jolm, 12th earl, was 
executed as a Lancastrian in 1462. 
His son, John, 13th earl (1443- 
1513), was also a prominent 
Lancastrian. Edward, 17th earl 
(1550-1604), was a typical Eliza- 
bethan, a gallant and writer of 
verse, also a spendthrift. Henry, 
18th earl, died in 1625, when the 
great chamberlainship passed from 
the Veres. Aubrey, 20th earl, died in 
1703, and the title became extinct. 

In 1711 the statesman Robert 
Harley was made earl of Oxford. 
He was succeeded by his son Ed- 
ward (1689-1741), who had no 
sons. The 3rd earl w'as therefore a 
cousin, Edward (d. 1755), in whose 
line the title remained until the 
death of Alfred, the 6th earl, in 
1853, when it became extinct until 
revived in a slightly different form 
in 1925 for the 1st earl of Oxford 
and Asquith {g.v.). See Vere. 

Oxford, Robert Harley, 1st 
Earl of (1661-1724). English 
statesman. Born in London, 


He was Speaker 
1701-05, and in 
1706 was ap- 
pointed a com- 
missioner for the 
union with Scot- 
land, and secre- 
tary of state 
for the southern 
department. By 
this time he had obtained influence 
over Queen Anne. 

Assisted by his cousin, Abigail 
Hill, afterwards Lady Masham 
iq.v.), he destroyed the Marl- 
borough interest, and in 1710 
became chancellor of the ex- 
chequer and virtual prime min- 
ister. Despite the jealousy of the 
high Tory ministers and the bitter 
opposition of Marlborough and 
Godolphin, secret negotiations 
with France were begun in 1711, 
and the peace itself was signed two 
years later. Early in 1711 Harley 
had been created earl of Oxford 
and made lord high treasurer. 

In 1714 Bohngbroke, disap- 
pointed by Harley’s refusal to 
further his schemes for a restora- 
tion, began to plot against him, 
and persuaded Anne, a month 
before she died, to dismiss her 
minister. The next year Harley 
was impeached for concluding the 
French treatv, and was committed 
to the Tower, where he remained 
until 1717, when the impeach- 
ment fell through, though he was 
omitted from the Act of Grace. 
Harley died in London, May 21, 
1724. A man of wide literary 
tastes, in 1705 he began the col- 
lection of MSS. which is famous as 
the Harleian MSS. (y.'r.), preserved 
in the British Museum. Ccrnsul! 
Life, Roscoe, 1902. 

Oxford and Asq,nith, Herbert 
Henry Asquith, 1st Earl of 
(1852-1928). British statesman. 

Born Sept. 12, 
1852, at Mor- 
ley, Yorks, he 
was educated 
at the Mora- 
vian School, 
Pudsey, the 
City of Lon- 
don School, 
and Balliol 
College, Ox- 
ford, to which 
he won a class - 
At Oxford he 
was Craven scholar and president 
of the Union, and was made 
fellow of Balliol. Called to the 
bar at Lincohi’s Inn, 1876, he 



1st Earl of Oxford 
and Asquith, 
British statesman 

ical scholarship. 
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was for a time a university ex- 
Lension lecturer and a contributor 
to The Economist. His reputation 
was made by his work as junior 
counsel for the Irish Nationalist 
party during the Parnell com- 
mission. 1889. 

Meanwhile in 1886 Asquith had 
won E. Fife as a Gladstonian 
Liberal, and he held the seat un- 
interruptedly until 1918. When 
the Liberals came to power in 
1892 Gladstone appointed him 
home secretary. During his three 
years in that office he was re- 
sponsible for the strengthening 
and reorganizing of the factory 
inspectorate, including the estab- 
lishment of women inspectors, and 
for the re-establishment of the 
right of public meeting in Trafal- 
gar Square. On Rosebery’s re- 
tirement from the Liberal leader- 
ship in 1896, Asquith supported 
him, and during the S. African 
War became a conspicuous figure 
(with Grey and Haldane) in the 
Liberal Imperialist gi'oup. He 
was the most formidable antagon- 
ist of Chamberlain’s tariff reform 
agitation, 1903-05. In Campbell- 
Bannerman’s administration of 
1905 he became chancellor of the 
exchequer. While in that office 
he laid the foundation of the 
old age pensions scheme, and 
distinguished for the first time 
between earned and unearned 
income for the purpose of taxation. 

Eight Years as Premier 
On Campbell-Bannerman’s re- 
tirement, April, 1908, Asquith 
succeeded to the premiership, 
which he held continuously until 
Dec., 1916. The rejection by the 
upper house of the 1909 budget led 
to the prolonged conflict between 
the house of commons and the 
house of lords which dominated 
home politics for the next few 
years. For the narrow Liberal 
yictories in the two resulting 
general elections of 1910 Asquith’s 
own prestige was largely respon- 
sible ; and he displayed high skill 
and courage in carrying the Par- 
liament Act of 1911, by which the 
lords’ absolute veto was reduced 
to a suspensory one. It was at one 
stage in the progress of this 
measure, in Aug., 1911, that he 
was howled down and refused a 
hearing in the house by an unruly 
section of his opponents, who 
accused him of being a traitor for 
having secured the king’s consent 
to create new peers sufficient to 
ensure the passing of the measure. 
It was also at this period that he 
used with great effect the phrase 
“ Wait and see originally ut- 
tered as the warning to his 


opponents of a strong man who 
had made up his mind, the words 
were later unfairly quoted against 
him to suggest a dilatoriness in his 
own decisions. 

Asquith had personal conduct 
of the negotiations which ended 
the coal strike of 1912, and was 
then called to face the angry 
passions aroused by the intro- 
duction of the Irish Home Rule 
Bill. The Ulster leaders, under 
Carson, threatened open revolt. 
Asquith strove to reach an agreed 
solution. His compromise giving 
the northern counties of Ireland 
exemption from Home Rule for 
five years was rejected by Ulster, 
and the threatened resignation of 
Army officers at the Curragh in 
the spring of 1914 led him to take 
on the additional office of war 
secretary. Whether or not he 
could have prevented civil war 
was left for ever in doubt by the 
sudden European crisis and the 
outbreak of the First Great Wn,r. 

In the earliest months of that 
conflict, Asquith’s speeches, firm 
in tone, and noble in temper, did 
much to win respect abroad for 
British policy and aims, notably 
his statement at the Mansion 
House, Nov,, 1914 : “ We shall 
never sheathe the sword, which we 
have not lightly drawn, until Bel- 
gium has recovered all or more 
than she has lost.” But in the 
months that followed the conduct 
of the war began to be criticised, 
notably the lack of suitable niTini- 
tions, and in May, 1915, Asquith 
acceded to Conservative demands 
by forming a coalition govt., in 
which he remained prime minister. 
Further serious dissensions within 
the cabinet culminated in Lloyd 
George’s proposal for an inner war 
cabinet from which the premier 
should be excluded. On Asquith’s 
rejection of this, Lloyd George 
and others resigned, a move which 
led to Asquith’s own resignation, 
and his supersession by Lloyd 
George, Dec., 1916, 

In the 1918 election Asquith, as 
an independent Liberal, was de- 
feated by a Conservative supporter 
of Lloyd George. The latter, when 
forming his new govt., was pre- 
pared to offer Asquith the office 
of lord chancellor. This was 
refused, but Asquith hoped to be 
allowed an important place in the 
delegation to the peace conference. 
Lloyd George, however, refused 
this. In 1920 Asquith was re- 
turned at a by-election for Paisley, 
and resumed his leadership, 
first of the independent Liberal 
opposition, then in 1923 of a 
superficially reunited Liberal op- 


position. After the 1923 election 
holding the balance between the 
Conservati'v e and Labour parties 
he elected to unseat the Baldwin 
govt., and to be thereby directly 
instrumental in setting up the first 
Labour govt. Later in 1924 he 
brought about the defeat of the 
Labour govt,, but lost his seat at 
the general election following. 

In 1925 he was created earl of 
Oxford and Asquith, and in 1926 
resigned his leadership of the 
Liberal party, after further dis- 
putes with Lloyd George. He died 
Feb. 15, 1928, succeeded in the title 
by his grandson, Julian. 

His contribution to British poli- 
tical life included a fine intellect, 
sound judgement, intense probity, 
and a reasoned philosophy of 
government. He was a man of 
great dignity and extraordinary 
magnanimity. 

His autobiographical writings 
were Fifty Years of Parliament, 

1926, and Memories and Reflec- 
tions, 1928. He also vTote The 
Gtmesis of the War, 1923 ; and his 
collected speeches were published 

1927. An official Life, by J. A. 
Spender and Cyril Asquith, was 
published 1932. His Letters to a 
Friend, od. D. McCarthy, appeared 
in tw^o scries, 1933 and 1934. As- 
quith was twice married, first in 
1877 to Plelen Melland, who died 
in 1891, .secondly in 1894 to Emina 
Alice Margaret (Margot) Tennant 
(??.{.). See Asquith, Anthony; 
Asquith, Herbert ; Asquith, Ray- 
mond ; Liberal ; Lloyd-George, 1st 
Earl : Parliament Act. 

Oxford and Asquith, Emma 
Alick Margaret (Margot), Coun- 
tess OF (1864-1945). British 

writer. Sixth 
daughter of 
Sir Charles 
Tennant, she 
married in 
1894 H. H. 
Asquith, later 
lat earl of 
Oxford and 
Asquith {va.). 
She was one 
of the most 
brilliant 
and witty 
hostesses of her day, a member 
in her youth of the poUticd- 
literary coterie known as the 
“ Souls.” In 1922 she enjoy^ a 
big success with a frank and HvhLj' 
Autobiography. Later publica- 
tions included Places and Person^ 
1925 ; Lay Sermons, 1927 ; More 
Memories, 1933 ; and a noy^ 
Octavia, 1928. She died July 2^ 
1945. Anthony Asquith (q.v,) 
her son. 



The Countess ol 
Oxford and Asquith 
(Margot), 
Bntish writer 
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Oxford and Cambridge Club. 

London social club. Founded in 
1830 Lord Palmerston being among 
its originators, its first house was 
In St James’s Square, where it re- 
mained until a Hne lu.Uding was 
erected in 1838 by Sir Robert and 
Sydney Smirke, at 71 76, Pall 
Mali- ^Membership is restricted to 
men educated at either of the two 
miiv er sities . 

Oxford English Dictionary. 

Dictionary of the English lan- 
guac^e published by the Oxford 
fjniWsity Press. Begun in 1884, 
it was completed in 1928; an 
edition including a supplement de- 
voted to words coined too late for 
inclusion in the main work was 
pubhshed in 1933. The editors 
were Sir James Murray, Henry 
Bradley, Sir William Craigie, and 
Dr. C. T. Onions. The 13 vols. 
contain 16,400 pages covering 
414,825 words, not only of modern 
English but also of the^ archaic 
Enghsh of Chaucer, the Bible, and 
Shakespeare ; of 240,165 main 
words in the dictionary, 52,464 
are archaic and 9,731 are alien. 
The cost of production wms 
£300,000. The work is regarded as 
the ultimate authority on English. 
A Shorter Oxford English Diction- 
ary of 2,500 pages, projected in 
1902, was published in 1933. The 
Concise Oxford Dictionary, adap- 
ted by E. G. and H. W. Fowler, 
was first pub. 1911 ; the Pocket 
Oxford Dictionary, 1924 ; the 
Little Oxford Dictionary, 1930. 

Oxford Group. Evangelical 
movement founded in Oxford by 
Dr. Frank Buchman {q.v.) in 1921. 
Leaders were trained at various 
British and American universities, 
and by 1928 the crusade to con- 
vert the world from militant ma- 
terialism to practical Christianity 
was launched. The name Oxford 
Group was first applied when eight 
students visited S. Africa in 1928. 

The movement received the 
blessing of such figures, as the 
archbishop of Canterbury, Lord 
Bennett, J. H. Hofmeyr, Bishop 
Berggrav, and Gen. Chiang Kai- 
shek. It taught that its followers 
must undergo a “ change of heart,” 
to be achieved by setting aside 
a period in the early morning (the 
“ quiet time ”) in which they 
listened for the guidance of God. 
By 1937 the movement had spread 
to over 50 countries. Adverse 
criticism was aroused by the some- 
what flamboyant personality of 
Buchman, and by the conversion 
of the movement into an associa- 
tion under the Companies Act in 
1939 : also because several prom- 
inent members declared in favour 


of pacifism at a time when that 
was not a popular doctrine in 
England. The practice of public 
confession was also criticised. 

In 1938 Buchman launched his 
Moral ITearm ament campaign from 
East Ham town hall. During the 
Second Great War he toured the 
U.S.A., Canada, and Australia, and 
in 1941 the method of spreading 
the light by dramatic presenta- 
tions was introduced. In 1946 the 
group bought the Westminster 
Theatre, London, but its pro- 
ductions did not attract much 
attention. It has offices at 4, 
Hay’s Mews, London, W.l. See 
Moral Rearmament. 

Oxford House. E. London 
community centre. Founded as 
an Anglican university settlement 
by members of Oxford university 
in 1884, the house in Mape Street, 
Bethnal Green, was later recog- 
nized by the local education autho- 
rity as a community centre. It runs 
clubs for men, women, and child- 
ren of all ages. There is residential 
accommodation for some 20 men 
and women, including the full- 
time staff of club leaders, etc. 
During the university vacations, 
courses are run in neighbourhood 
work and social background for 
students entering various profes- 
sions. Contact is maintained with 
two daughter settlements, Univer- 
sity House and S. Margaret’s 
House, the latter for women only. 

Oxfordian Beds. In geology, 
name given to the lowest sub- 
division of the Upper Jurassic 
rocks. They are typically de- 
veloped in Oxfordshire, England, 
and are found in most districts 
from Dorset to Yorks. See Jurassic. 

Oxford Movement. Name 
given to the movement for reform- 
ing the life and worship of the 
Church of England that b^an at 
Oxford in 1833. At that time the 
Church in general was in the state 
of lethargy into which it fell dur- 
ing the 18th century, and a number 
of Oxford men conceived the idea 
of making it more vigorous and 
powerful by increasing the number 
of services, reminding the clergy 
of their varied duties, and render- 
ing it more than a mere adjunct of 
the state. An essential feature was 
the restoration of some of the ceare- 
monial of worship that had ffiJlen 
into disuse since the Reformation, 
and it was here that strong oppo- 
sition was aroused. It was also 
called the Tractaiian Movement 
because its aims were set forth 
in Tracts for the Times, a volume 
by various wnters first published 
in 1834, while the adherents of 
the movement were called High 


churchmen or, by their foes, 
Ritualists. See Church of Eng- 
land ; Keble ; Newman, J. H. : 
Pusey ; conmlt The O.M. and 
After, C. P. S. Clarke, 1932 ; 
People’s Book of the O.M., C. B. 
Mortlock, 1933. 

Oxfordshire or Oson. South 
midland county of England, area 
749 sq. m. It is bounded on 
the S. by the 
Thames. In 
theS.E. are the 
Chiltern Hills, 
reaching up to 
700 ft., and 
near Oxford 
are some lesser 
heights. Spurs 
of the Cots- 
wolds enter the 
countv, but the 
rest is undula- 



Oxfordshire. Seal 
of the county 
council 


ting or flat. Chief rivers, tributaries 
of the Thames, are the Windrush, 
Cherwell, Thame, and Evenlode. 

Oxfordshire is an agricultural 
county, producing barley, wheat, 
oats, and various vegetables, while 
cattle, sheep, and pigs are reared. 
Paper is made in several villages. 
The CO. is served by main rlys. and 
the Oxford Canal. Oxford is the 
county town ; other places of note 
are Banbury, Henley-on-Thames, 
Chipping Norton, Bicester, Thame, 
and Witney. The county contains 
historic and picturesque places 
such as Woodstock, Burford, 
Bampton, Dorchester, once the 
centre of a great bishopric, Blen- 
heim, Great Tew, Nuneham, and 
Goring. Broughton and Shirbum 
castles are two great houses. 

Of religious houses there are 
remains at Dorchester, Godstow, 
and elsewhere. There are beautiful 
churches at Bloxham, Langford, 
Iffley, Adderbury. Herein, too, 
are remains of Wychwood Forest. 
The CO. includes three constituen- 
cies : one bor. (Oxford) and two 
CO. ( Henley and Banbury ) . Before 
the Norrnan Conquest Oxford- 
shire was part of Mercia. Later it 
was ravaged hy the Danes and was 
made into a county . Many historic 
events took place at Oxford, and 
during the Civil War there wsls 
much fighting. Pop. (1951) 275,808. 

Literary Associations. Among 
writers bom in the county may be 
mentioned Sir Henry Maine, at 
Caversham Grove ; George Raw- 
hnson, at Chadlington ; Maria 
Edgeworth, at Black Bourton ; 
Charles Reade, at Ipsden. Of Islip, 
Robert South (1634-1716) and 
Wniiam Buckland, the geolo^, 
were rectors. At South Leigh, 
John Wesley preached his first 
sermon, 1725. 
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■y Mysore and^ elsewhere, before 

going to Spam m 1800. In igoi 
pe with the 95th, 

division in ' the _ Oxiord and Backs 
Peninsular War '>»'i8« 

are immortalised in Napier’s His- 

toiy. At Waterloo the 52n(i repulsed 

the Old Guard. The regiment was 
engaged in the Kaffir War, 1851- 
53, and a detachment was on the 
Birkenhead when she was wrecked 
in 1852. It served in the Indian 
Mutiny, New Zealand, 1864r-66, 
the Tirah campaign of 1897, and in 

Seventeen battalions were raised 
for service in the First Great War 
and earned the battle honours: 

^hen"; Somme,S916!^’18T (>m- 
brai, 1917, ’18; Piave ; Dorian, 
1917, ’18 ; Ctesiphon ; Kut. In 
the Second Great 'War battalions 
served in^ Europe, Burma, N. 

Under an army re-organization 
of 1957, the regiment joined with 
the Rifle Brigade and the King’s 
Eoyal Rifle Corps to form the 
Green Jacket Brigade. 

Oxford Street. London thor- 
oughfare. It runs W. from New 
Oxford Street, a link with Holbom, 

Oxfordshire. Map of the South Badland county of England, famous for its ^ Bays water Road at the 

pastoral beauty and bistoncal associations 

Woodstock gives its name as title of Quebec in 1759 and in the West Regent Street is Oxford Circus, 
to one of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, Indies. Both it and the »52nd New Oxford Street, opened in 
much of the action of which takes fought in the American War of In- 1847, covers the site of the “ rook- 
place in the county. At Woodstock, dependence. The 52nd served for ery ” of S. Giles. Oxford Street, 
too, centre the many stories of Fair many years in India, fighting in named after Edward Harley, earl 
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Oxfordshire. Map of the South Midland county of England, famous for its 
pastoral beauty and historical associations 


Rosamond, who is buried at God- 
stow. At Henley, Shenstone is sup- 
posed to have written his famous 
lines on an inn. Rope stayed at 
Stanton Harcourt, Bablock-Hythe 
and other places around Oxford 
are associated with Matthew 
Arnold’s Scholar Gipsy. Kelms- 
cott, on the Thames side near the 
Gloucester border, was for some 
time the home of William Morris, 
and there he is buried, Consiilt 
Victoria History of the co., 1939 
et seq. 

Oxfordshire and Bucking- 
hamshire Light Infantry. Regi- 
ment of the British army. It was 
originally the 43rd and 52nd Foot, 
raised in 1741 and 1755 respective- 
ly, the two being united as the Ox- 
fordshire and Buckinghamshire 
Light Infantry in 1881. The 43rd 
served under Wolfe at the capture 



Oxford Street, London. View of this busy shopping 
thoroughfare, looking west from New Bond Street 


of Oxford, early 
in the 18th cen- 
tury, was former- 
ly Tyburn Road, 
being part of the 
route from the 
Old Bailey to the 
gibbet at Tyhum 
In the 20th 
centuryit became 
one of the main 
shopping centres 
of London’s W. 
end. The Prin* 
cess’s Theatre 
[q.v.) was at No. 
152. In Oxford 
St., called by him 
a “ stony-hearted 
step-mother,” 

Be Quincey met 
the Ann of hia 
Confessions. 
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Oxford University. Semor of 
the two ancient English universi- 
ties, dating from the reign of 
Henry II. Its development began 
about 1167, when foreign born scho- 

lars were driven 

Paris. In 
1214 came the 

ja|533i55iSIg arst university 
^ iKYs Tio I charter, whereby 
V ^ j the townsmen 

\ / undertook to pay 

\ / to the university 

a small tribute 
, „ . which still sur- 

°‘*sity ams""' "^es. There was 
much rioting be- 
tween town and gown during the 
13th and 14th cent. ; but the 
university, supported by church 
and king, grew steadily stronger. 

By 1546 Henry VIII had handed 
over Wolsey’s property and build- 
ings, licensed in 1525 as Cardinal 
college, to the dean and canons 
of the cathedral, which was and 
is part of Christ Church (The 
House). In 1571 the university 
was incorporated by Act of 
parliament. The statutes made 
by Archbishop Laud, chancellor 
of the university, and introduced 
in 1636, were amended in 1760 
after a great struggle. The consti- 
tution was again revised in 1854, 
and in 1877. In 1871 religious 
tests were abolished. The royal 
commission of 1919, and the 
statutory commission which fol- 
lowed, led to the receipt of an 
annual Treasury grant. 

The colleges, halls, and societies 
are independent corporations. The 
colleges (other than new founda- 
tions) make financial contribu- 
tions to the university. To 
become a member of the uni- 
versity (“matriculate”), it is 
necessary first to be admitted by a 
college, hall, or society. These 
are : University (1249) ; BaUiol 


(1263) ; Merton (1264) ; Exeter 
(1314) ; Oriel (1326) ; Queen’s 
(1340) ; New College (1379) ; 
Lincoln (1427) ; All Souls (1438) ; 
Magdalen (1458) ; Brasenose 
(1509) ; Corpus Christi (1517) ; 
Christ Church (1546); Trinity 
(1555 [N.S.]); S. John’s (1556); 
Jesus (1571) ; Wadham (1612) ; 
Pembroke (1624) ; Worcester 
(1714); Hertford (1740); S. Ed- 
mund hall (1317). New founda- 
tions include Keble (1870) S. 
Peter’s hall (1928) ; S. Catherine’s 
society (non- collegiate body) ( 1 868) ; 
Nuffield (1937); St. Antony’s 
(1950); and several permanent 
private halls, e.g. Mansfield College. 
The recognized societies of women 
students are Lady Margaret hall 
(1878); SomerviUe(1879); S. Hugh’s 
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(1886); S. Hilda’s (1893); S. 
Anne’s (formerly society of Oxford : 
home-students) (1879). 

The head of the university is the 
chancellor, usually some illustrious 
non-resident member ; the acting 
head is the vice-chancellor, a 
chosen head of one of the colleges, 
nominated annually by the chan- 
cellor and usually holding office 
tor two years. Two proctors, 
elected annually by the colleges 
in turn, are responsible for the 
discipline of the university. From 
1604 to 1945, the university re- 
turned two members to parliament. 

The governing bodies are : the 
hebdomadal council (five ex- 
officio members and 18 elected 
members), through which all 
legislative proposals must pass ; 
the congregation of the university 
(most members of which are 
resident graduate teachers or on 
the administrative stafi), in which 
is vested nearly all the legislative 
power ; and convocation (all mas- 
ters and doctors on the books, but 
retaining few duties). The curat- 
ors of the university chest manage 
finance. The general board of the 
faculties supervises the studies and 
examinations of the university and 
the work of the 14 faculty boards. 

Degrees are given in arts, 
divinity, law, medicine, music, 
letters, science, and philosophy. 
Normally an undergraduate takes 
an arts course of three or four 
years leading to the B.A. degree. 
For this he must pass three 
examinations : responsions (from 
which he can secure exemption) ; 
the first public examination — an 
intermediate examination in the 
candidate’s subject; the second 
public examination — either a final 
honour, or a final pass, school. 
At the end of seven years from 
matriculation a B.A. may be 
admitted to the degree of M.A. 
without further examination. 
There are research degrees for 
those who have already been 
admitted to a first degree. 

University property in Oxford 
includes the Bodleian hbrary, the 
Ashmolean museum, the Sheldon- 
ian theatre, the university observa- 
tory, under the direction of the 
Savilian professor of astronomy. 
There are 89 professorships ; many 
are ancient chairs, the oldest being 
the Lady Margaret professorship 
of divinity (1502). Five Re^us 
professorships, divinity, medicine, 
civil law, HebreT^, and Greek, 
were founded by Henry VIH. In 
1937 Lord Nuffield founded four 
medical professorships. 

In 1914 there were 4,025 under- 
1 graduates ; in 1938—39, 6,659 ; in 
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1958, about 8,300. Many social 
activities and sports are offered by 
university and college clubs. The 
Union society provides weekly 
debates ; the Oxford University 
dramatic society (O.U.D.S.) is 
famed. The events held every 
year against Cambridge University 
entitle the participants to a 
“blue” [q.v.). See also separate 
entries under the colleges and 
other institutions of the university. 

Bibliography. Oxford and its 
Story, C. Headlara, 1912 ; History 
of the University of Oxford, Sir 
Charles Mallet, 1924 ; Oxford — its 
place in National History, J. A. R. 
Marriott, 1933 ; Degrees by Degrees 
A. M. A. H. Rogers, 1938 ; Oxford. 

C. Hobhouse 1939 ; Oxford Uni- 
versity Handbook (annually). 

Oxford University Press. 

Printing press and publishing 
house at Oxford which dates back 
to 1478 and has been continuous 
since 1586. The first Oxford Bible 
was published in 1675. Printing 
was carried on in the Sheldonian 
theatre during 1669-1713, and in 
the Clarendon Bmlding in Broad 
Street until 1830, when the press 
removed to extensive premises 
in Walton Street. The t 3 rpe foun- 
dry is the oldest in England. 

The Clarendon Press, the edit- 
orial and production department 
at Oxford which produces learned 
books and educational books, was 
so-named in 1713, when, from the 
profits of Clarendon’s History of 
the Rebellion, new offices were 
erected. The London publishing 
house is at Amen House, Warwick 
Square, London; the paper mill 
at Wolvercote, near Oxford. 

Oxidation. Term used in 
chemistry to describe a process 
whereby oxygen is given to 
another substance, or is made to 
remove hydrogen from a sub- 
stance. Examples are the inter- 
action between sulphurous acid 
and hydrogen peroxide when 
oxygen is given to the former 
substance, or the oxidation of 
sulphuretted hydrogen when hy- 
drogen may be removed. The 
converse of oxidation is called 
reduction. Many important re- 
agents are used in orgamo chemis- 
try to effect oxidation, e.g. nitric 
acid, potassium permanganate, 
potassium dichromate and sul- 
phuric acid, chromium trioxide 
and glacial acetic acid. See 
Oxygen. 

Oxides. Compounds of ele- 
ments with oxygen. Except fluor- 
■ ine and the inert gases, all ele- 
ments form at least one such 
compound, and some two and 
I even more With electro-negative 
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elements (metals), oxygen forms 
basic oxides, and with electro- 
positive elements, acidic oxides. 
Between the extremes there is a 
fairly continuous series, and inter- 
mediate oxides may behave as 



Oxlip. Leaves and flower-spray ; 
inset, roots 

either acidic or basic compounds 
according to conditions. Oxj^gen 
itself being electro-positive, where 
more than one oxide is formed, 
the higher tends to be more acidic ; 
thus chromous oxide (Cr203) is 
basic, forming salts with acids, 
e.g. chromous sulphate, Cr2(S04)3, 
with sulphuric acid ; whilst chro- 
mic oxide (CrOg) is acidic, forming 
salts with bases, e,g. potassium 
chromate (KoCrO^) with potassium 
oxide. As to sulphur, both oxides 
SO2 and SO3 are acidic, but sul- 
phuric acid, the former, is much 
stronger than sulphurous acid. 

As an example of an inter- 
mediate (amphoteric) oxide, alu- 
mina (AUO^) may be taken. 
With strong bases such as soda 
(NaOH) it forms salts (alumin- 
ates), which are, however, readily 
decomposed on diluting with 
water. The hydrated oxide pre- 
cipitated is readily soluble in 
acids to form salts, e.g. aluminium 
sulphate Al2(S04)3. Carbon mon- 
oxide (CO) is neutral, but the 
higher oxide COg is definitely 
acidic. Similarly with nitrogen, 
the lowest oxide (NO) is neutral, 
the next (NoOg) forms the weak 
nitrous acid" (HNOg), whilst the 
higher oxide NgOg forms the strong 
nitric acid, HNO3. 

Peroxides. Some of the higher 
oxides, e.g. BaO^, are unstable, 
readily decomposing on heating 
or on dilution with water. They 
then liberate oxygen gas, leaving 
the lower oxide {e.g. BaO). 

Oxide Ores. Many important 
metals exist in nature as oxides. 
The various oxides of iron, varying 
in colour from yellow and pale 
green to purple and black, occur 
almost everywhere and are mainly 
responsible for the range of colours 


exhibited by earths, sands, and 
rocks. The most useful natural 
iron oxide ores are the haematites 
(Fe^O.) and spathic iron ore. 
Other naturallv occurring metallic 

CD 

oxides of industrial importance 
are cuprite (copper ruby ore), 
zincite (zinc oxide, ZnO), and 
cassitcrite or tinstone (Sn02). 

{Prhnula elatior). Peren- 
nial herb of the family Primula- 
ceae. It is a native of Europe 
and Siberia. In England it is 
restri(;te(l to the counties of 
Bedford, Cam])ridge, vSuffolk. and 
Essex. Its flowers are similar in 
size and colour to those of the 
primrose with short individual 
stalks springing from the top of a 
stout, tall stem like that of the 
cowslip. The garden fiowrT com- 
monly called oxlip is a hybrid 
between primrose and cowslip. 

Ox-Pecker or Rhinooeros 
Bird {Buphaga). Bird found in 
Africa. It is dull brown above and 
light brown beneath, and a])0ut 
the size of a starling. Insectivor- 
ous, it gets its name from the 
habit of settling on the backs of 
the ox and rhinoceros to search for 
parasitic insects. 

Oxus. Ancient name of the 
river now the Amu-Daria {q.v.). 

Oxyacetylene Blowpipe or 
Torch. Instrument used for 
mixing and burning oxygen and 
acetylene gases together. It pro- 
duces an intenselv hot flame, used 

, /^Oxygen control vaLve ^SUim 
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For welding, the blo^vpipe flame 
IS used to heat and/or melt the 
motal joint faces to a suitable 
tem])erature for a metallic union 
to be made between them 
Oxychlorides. Metallic *chlor 
ides which also contain oxygen 
They arc formed when certain 
metallic chlorides are added to 
water, c.p. when bismuth chloride 
(BiOlo) or antimony chloride (SbCl ) 
IS added to water,' the oxychloride 
BiOCl or SbOCl, is produced. Zinc 
chloride also forms an oxyehloridc 
on keeping, or on evaporatinfr a 
solution of the salt, gome sTih 
stances such as ferric Xoi^d^ 
(FeCl.j), cu])ric chloride (CuCl ). 
and bismuth chloride (BiCl\ 
yield o.xychlorides when heatd 
in dry air. Magnesium oxychlor- 
ide or Sorel cement is a strong 
binding agent. 

Oxygen. Most widely dis- 
tributed of the chemical elements, 
having the chemical symbol o] 
atomic number 8, atomic weight 
1(3. It is a colourless, odourless, 
tasteless gas, and exists in the 
free state in the atmosphere, of 
which it forms about 21 p.c. by 
volume. O.xygen also occurs in 
enormous quantities in the com- 
bined state : eight-ninths, by 
weight, of water consists of oxygen, 
and oxides form a large part of 
the earth’s crust. Oxygen is es- 
sential to life and combustion. 

Oxygen was discovered in 1774 
by Priestley, who called 
it ‘ d^^-phlogisticated 
air,” and simultane- 
ously by Seheele (1742- 
8(3), a Swedish apothe- 
cary, who named it 
” empyreM ” or “fire- 
air. ’ ’ Lavoisier, regard- 
ing it as the essential 
constibuent of acids, 
name oxy- 
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gene (acid-former). 
Oxyacetylene Blowpipe. Diagrams illustrating the The gas was first 
main features of A,_ the blowpipe, and B, gas liquefied in 1877 by 

Oaillctet and Pictet, 


cutting blowpipe 


in oxyacetydene welding and gas 
cutting. The maximum flame 
temperature is about ,8,130 C. 
The gases arc mixed in the desired 
proportions cither by mechanical 
control of the volume of the gases, 
supplied at equal pressures, or 
by dynamic control, using rela- 
tively high pressure oxygen blow- 
ing at high velocity to pick up 
low pressure acetylene. For most 
purposes the supply of oxygen is 
only 40 p.e. of that required for 
complete combustion, so that the 
irmer part of the flame envelope 
is reducing in character. The 
main features arc shown in the 
diagrams. 


and in liquid form is pale blue. 

The methods of preparing oxy- 
gen are as follows : 

(1) By heating mercuric oxide 
(HgO) or red oxide of mercury ina 
glass retort, Priestley’s method. 

(2) By strongly heating man- 
ganese dioxide (MnOj) ia an iron 
retort. One-third of its oxyg^ 
given off, a lower manganese oxjde 
(Mn304) being formed. Other 
compounds like lead dicwde 
(PbOjj), barium peroxide (BaOa)?. 
and chromium trioxide (CrO^ 
lose part of their oxygen 
heated in the same way. 

(3) When potassium ohlojra^/ 
(KCIO3) is heated it gives off 
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oxygen, but in order to obtain the 
(‘voliition of oxygen at a lower 
temperature it is mixed with one- 
eif^hth its weight of manganese 
dioxide. This is the method 
usually followed in the laboratory 
and was employed for making 
large quantities of oxygen before 
the discovery of cheaper processes. 

(4,) When barium peroxide 
(BaOo) is heated it gives off an 
atom" of oxygen, and yields the 
lower oxide (BaO). This process 
has been used on a large scale for 
the preparation of oxygen, the 
advantage being its economical 
working. It is knowm as the Brin 
process, and was originally patent- 
ed in ISSO. The barium monoxide 
which is formed also has the 
property of absorbing oxygen 
when heated to a dull rednes.^ 
in the air. Hence, by alternately 
forming and decomposing the 
barium peroxide, the same quan- 
tity of barium salt can be used 
over and over again. 

(5) The preparation of oxygen 
irom liquid air depends upon the 
fact that the two chief constituent 
hquid gases, nitrogen and oxygen, 
evaporate at different tempera- 
tures nitrogen being more vola- 
tile. Methods of separatmg them 
are worked on a large scale. 
Liquid air was first prepared by 
Sir James Dewar and the appara- 
tus for making it on a large scale 
was devised by Hampson. 

(6) Other methods of preparing 
oxygen may be summarised. The 
peroxides or perborates of sodium 
or other alkahs give off oxygen 
when moistened with water, especi- 
ally if they are previously mixed 
with a catalyst. This method is 
employed for producing oxygen 
under the name of “ oxylith,” and 
also in preparing tablets and salts 
used for oxygen baths. When a 
concentrated solution of bleaching 
powder to which a little cobalt 
oxide has been added is heated, 
oxygen is given off. Oxygen is 
also evolved from peroxide of 
hydrogen, especially when it is 
acidified with sulphuric acid and 
a solution of potassium per- 
manganate IS added gradually. 

Practical Uses. The main use 
of oxy^gen in the medical field is 
in connexion with oxygen therapy 
and anaesthetics. It also assists 
breathing, where necessary either 
at high altitudes or at great 
depths. For medical use it is 
supplied normally in small cylin- 
ders, but large hospitals may have 
a pipe line installed. Oxygen is 
applied in ’the industrial field for 
welding and cutting. In the for- 
mer, the high temperature of the 


fiame when used with a fuel gas 
such as acetylene, coal-gas, hydro- 
gen. or propane, allows of oxy- 
acetylene welding, brazing, flame 
cleaning, flame hardening, flame 
softening, and flame spinning. The 
oxygen cutting apparatus is des- 
cribed below. The element is 
supplied for industrial use either 
(a) in licjuid form and by means of 
evaporators converted to gas and 
passed to points of use by pipe- 
lines ; or (b) compressed in steel 
cylinders of various sizes. 

Oxyhydrogen Flame. A type 
of flame produced by burning a 
mixture of oxygen and hydrogen 
gases in a blovq)ipe similar to that 
used for oxyaeetylene {q.v.). The 
temperature of the flame is about 
2,800''' C. at its hottest point. 
The flame has a limited use for 
welding such materials as alumi- 
nium, when the proportion of 
hydrogen is considerably in excess 
of that required for perfect com- 
bustion, so that a reducing en- 
velope IS formed. The intense 
white light given off when such a 
dame is allowed to play on a 
cylinder of lime is known as a 
limelight or Drummond light. 

Oxymoron (Gr. oxi^s, sharp ; 
moros, foolish). Figure of speech, 
usually rhetorical, in which an 
effect is achieved by an apparent 
contradiction in terms. An ex- 
ample is in Francis Thompson’s 
Hound of Heaven : 

In faith to Him their fickleness to 
me ; 

Their traitorous trueness and their 
loyal deceit. 

Oxyrliynchiis, Ancient town 
near Behnesa, on the Bahx Yusuf. 
Upper Egypt, The oxyrhynchus 
(“sharp-snouted”) fish {Mormyrua) 
was venerated in the vicinity. In 
the 5th century the town had over 
300 churches, 10,000 monks, and 
20,000 nuns. Papyri have been 
found here. See Agrapha. 

Oxytropis. Genus of perennial 
herbs and shrubs of the family 
Leguminosae. They are natives of 
Europe, Asia, and N. America. 
The leaves are divided into two 
rows of leaflets. The flowers are 
pea-like, purple, white, or pale 
yeUow, grouped in spikes or sprays. 

Oy^lma^ Iwao, Fringe (1842- 
1916). Japanese soldier, born in 
Satsuma. He visited Europe dur- 
ing the Franco-Prussian War, and 
in the eivii war of 1877 led a 
brigade of the imperial army. 
During the war with China, 1894- 
9fl, he commanded the 2nd army, 
whose exploits included the taking 
of Port Artliur and Wei-hai-wei. In 
the Russo-Japanese War, 1904-05, 
now marquess and field-marshal, 


he was in chief command. His 
skilful conduct of operations, 
notably at the battles of Liao- 
Yang, Shaho, and Mukden, 
brought him the title of prince in 
1907. The year before he had re- 
ceived the British order of merit. 
He died Dec. 12, 1916, 

Oyapoc. River of S. America. 
It rises in the Tumac Humac Mts., 
and flows N.E. to the Atlantic 
Ocean, forming the frontier be- 
tween Brazil and French Guiana. 
On its upper course are the Ma- 
touchi Falls, while rapids interfere 
with navigation. I*ts length is 280 
m. Oyapoc village, 25 m. inland, 
trades in rubber, batata, and gold. 

Oyer and Terminer. Anglo- 
French legal term meaning to hear 
and determine. In England courts 
of assize sit by virtue of the com- 
mission issued by the king to the 
persons therein named, one of 
whom, at least, is always a judge, 
to hear and determine all causes, 
and to deliver all gaols of the pri- 
soners there awaiting trial for all 
treasons, felonies, and misdemean- 
ours, Sometimes special commis- 
sions are issued, as when there 
have been serious riots. 

Oykell. River of Scotland. 
It forms part of the boundary of 
Ross and Cromarty with Suther- 
land, rising in Loch Ailsh, and 
flowing E.S.E. into Dornoch Firth 
at Bonar Bridge. Its valley forms 
a highway through the hills of N. 
Scotland at its narrowest. Ben 
More rises N. of the source. Be- 
tween Cassley Bridge and OykeH 
Bridge a battle was fought c. 1397 
between Macleods of Assynt and 
Mackays of Sutherland. Montrose in 
1650 escaped up the Oykell valley 
after his l^t battle at Cbrbiesdale. 

Oyster. Name generally ap- 
plied to a wide variety of bivalve 
molluscs, but in a true 250ological 
sense only to bivalves of the genus 
Ostxea. About 100 living and 500 
fossil species from the Triassic 
age to the present day have been, 
described. Probably some of 
these are varieties and not separ- 
ate specie ; many descriptions 
relate only to the shape of the sh^ 
and not to the animal within. 

Oysters are marine animals 
occurring in temperate, sub-tropi- 
cal, and tropical regions in numer- 
ous ■ localities tooughout the 
world, frequently near the sea- 
sbore in. fairly shallow water. The 
flat or European oyster (0. edztUs) 
occurs in suitable places on the 
Atlantic coast of Europe, including 
thte British Isles, Its shell ©on- 
sists of two subcircular valvea, of 
which the right is almost flat and 
the left saucer-shaped. They are 
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joined by a hinge ligament, at the 
slightly pointed part of the valve, 
and a single adductor muscle 
which pulls the valves together. 
The shell has an outer layer of 
conchyolin and two inner ones of 
calcareous material, the exterior 
presenting a rough and ridged 
appearance while the interior is 
of a pearly substance. 

The young oyster becomes at- 
tached to a rock or other shell 
and in natural conditions remains 
so for most of its life. In order 
to obtain regular shells, cultivated 
oysters are freed from their at- 
tachment and grown on firm sea 
beds. But the attached mode of 
life has led to the loss of the 
muscular foot, typical of bivalves. 
The shell is lined by the bi-lobed 
mantle, enclosing the mantle 
cavity within which are the gills. 
By ciliary action these produce a 
current of water which passes into 
an inhalant chamber, through 
spaces in the gills, which so act 
as a sieve to food particles ; then 
to an exhalant chamber, thence to 
the exterior. The food, almost 
entirely minute plant life, is trans- 
ferred to the mouth by various 
ciliated tracts of the gills. 

0, edulis may be male, female, 
or hermaphrodite. The sex usually 
changes several times during the 
life of one individual, that from 
female to male taking place in a 
few days just after spawning, its 
counterpart in the following spring. 
Spawning occurs in early summer ; 
many eggs are extruded into tlie 
mantle cavity where they remain 
for about ten days. The larvae 
are originally white, but as their 
shell grows they become dark. 
The young are discharged into 
the sea as ffee-swimming indi- 
viduals and are distributed by 
tidal currents over a wide area. 
They remain in this state for 10-14 
days, then drop to the bottom to 
become permanently attached to 
a hard object by the left valve of 
the shell. 

Three kinds of oysters are nor- 
mally sold on the English market ; 
the American (0. virginica) from 
N. America ; the Portuguese [0. 
angulata) from the mouth of the 
Tagus ; and the European {0. 
edulis) from France, Holland, and 
beds at Whitstable and Colches- 
ter in the U. K. The oyster pop. 
of Europe considerably declined 
during and after the Second Great 
War. Comult Oyster Biology and 
Oyster Culture, J. H. Orton, 1939. 

Oyster Bay. Health resort and 
residential town of New York, 
U.S.A., in Nassau co. It stands on 
a picturesque, well-sheltered bay 


on the N. coast of Long Island, 
and is served by the Long Island 
rly. and a line of steamers pl.ying 
to New York city. Theodore Roose- 
velt lived on Sagamore Hill, over- 
looking the town. Pop. 5,000. 

Oyster Catcher on Sea Pie 
{Haem,atopus osfralegus). British 
shore bird belonging to the plover 



Oyster Catcher. Specimen of this 
British shore bird 
IK S. Berrid/jr, F Z .S’, 


tribe. The head and upper parts 
are black and the under parts 
white, while the long and straiglit 
beak is reddish orange. It is found 
about all the more rocky parts of 
the coast, and feeds upon molluscs, 
crustaceans, and marine worms. 

Oystermouth. Watering-place 
of Glamorganshire, Wales, part of 
the borough of Swansea since 1 920. 
It stands near Mumbles Head. 
5 m. S.S.W. of Swansea, and 
is the terminus of a branch rly. 
Culture of oysters is an industry, 
although less extensive than for- 
merly. There was a Roman 
station near, and a castle was 
built at Oystermouth soon after 
1100. The site and rains of the 
castle wei’e given to the town by 
the duke of Beaufort in 1928. 

Ozaxk Mts. (Fr. Bois aux arcs^ 
wood for bows). Wooded plateau 
of the U.S.A. Lying between the 
Missouri and Arkansas rivers, it 
occupies a large portion of the 
states of Arkansas and Missouri, 
and penetrates into Oklahoma and 
Kansas, its average height being 
from 1,500 ft. to 2,000 ft. The 
Ouachita Mts., S. of the Arkansas, 
are an extension of the Ozarks. 

Ozobrome Process. Method 
of making carbon prints, now 
virtually superseded by the Carbro 
process. Ozobrome prints were 
called ozotypea. 

Ozoena ok Atropiiio Rhinitls. 
Affection of the nose characterised 
by the formation of crusts which 
have an unmistakable penetrating 
odour. The patient is unaware of 
this, as his sense of smell is lost. 
The condition is difficult to treat. 

Ozokerite. Naturally occur- 
ring hydrocarbon wax. It is 


contains mineral matter and Ze! 

tunes oil. It is associated mth 
petroleum, and the most famom 
source is at Borzslaw in Poland 
where it was mined on a laroj 
scale from 1870 to 1900, the out. 
put subsequently declinine. Ozo. 
kerite is a re.sidual product from 
■seepages of wa.xy petrolem^ 
When refined it is a white to 
yellow, hard, nnorocrystalhne was 
known as eeresin and used in 
polishes, electrical insulation com- 
pounds, etc. 

Ozone (O3). Gas with a pecu- 
liar odour somewhat resembling 
that of dilute chlorine. It Z 
observed in 1785 that when an 
electric spark is passed through 
oxygen a distinct odour is apparent 
but it was not until 1840 that the 
production of a definite gas- 
ozone— was proved. It is a form 
of oxygen containing three atoms 
in the molecule against two atoms 
in a molecule of ordinary oxygen. 
Hie gas readily changes into 
ordinary oxygen, but has distinct 
properties. Contrary to popular 
belief, the familiar smell of the 
seashore is not due to ozone, but 
to decaying marine vegetation. 
Ozone is produced on a large 
scale _ by the discharge from an 
electrical machine in oxygen or 
air.^ It is also formed by the 
action of cathode or ultra-violet 
rays on oxygen. 

There is little ozone in the lower 
layers of the atmosphere, but it 
is comparatively plentiful at 
heights of 15-20 m. Information 
regarding the vertical distribution 


of ozone is provided by examining, 
at intervals throughout the day, 
the ultra-violet light coming down 
from the zenith sky and by the 
spectroscopic examination of sun- 
light. Ozone plays an important 
part in determining the thermal 
structure of the upper atmosphere, 
p.g. it is generally acknowledged 
that the high temps, of the region 
extending 25-40 m. above the sea 
are due largely to the absorp- 
tion of solar radiation by ozone. 

When ozone is strongly com- 
pressed an indigo-coloured liquid 
is obtained. Ozone is one of the 
most i>oworful oxidising agents 
known, and this property is 
utilised in a number of ways, e.g. 
for purification of air ; for medi- 
cinal use in tuberculosis and 
whooping cough ; sterihsing drink- 
ing water ; bleaching waxes, fats, 
fabrics, and yams ; “ ageing ” wood 
for musical instmments ; oxidis- 
ing or thickening oils ; maturing 
wines and. spirits ; and sweetening 
foul beer casks. 



p, SIXTEENTH in Order in the English 
^ and other Western alphabets, corres- 
ponds with the North Semitic seventeenth 
letter, pe, meaning “ mouth,” and the 
Greek fifteenth character, pi, written in 

forms, North-Semitic: 
^ ; Greek: 

r n r ^ ^ 

I III. The form 


a 

} 

? 


of 


variety 

) 7 
) 1 1 


7 7 ? 



Etruscan, passed to the Roman 

P P’ Romans round- 
bringing it to- 
wards the upright stem. There were a 
number of Greek forms also used by the 
Romans, but it was the rounded form 

-7 7 p™». 

.u svs," 3„‘BS ,;vsi',£ 


P Sixteenth letter of the Eng- 
lish and Latin alphabets. 
It is a voiceless labial or 
lip-sound. Its normal sound is 
that in peek, although in some 
words it is mute before another 
consonant, as in psalm, ptarmigan. 
P is intrusive between m and t, as 
in empty. The combination pli in 
words derived from the Greek is 
usually pronounced /, as in philo- 
logy ; sometimes, as in apophthegm 
and phthisis, it is not heard. 

Paardeberg, Battle of. 
Fought between the British and 
the Boers, Feb. 18, 1900. Cronje 
with a force of Boers was holding 
the entrenchments at Magers- 
fontein, while French, with the 
main army of Lord Roberts behind 
him, marched to cut him off from 
Bloemfontein. This move forced 
Cronje from his camp, and, with 
5,000 men and many women and 
children, he was soon marching 
by the side of the Modder to the 
Orange Free State. Near Paarde- 
berg HiU the British approached 
him. The Boers entrenched them- 
selves in the dry bed of the Modder. 
On Feb. 1 8 they were attacked from 
both sides, but when night fell the 
British infantry had lost heavily, 
and the Boer position was untaken. 
The attack was not renewed, but 
starvation did its work, and on 
Feb. 27, 4,000 Boers surrendered. 
The British, with 15,000 men in 
the field, lost 1,262 killed and 
wounded. See South African War. 

Paarl (Du., pearl). Inland town 
of Cape Province, South Africa, 
36 m. N.E. of Cape Town, centre of 
the chief w^ine-producing district of 
the Union. It extends for 7 m. 
along the r. Berg. The vine and 
tobacco are grown near by ; there 
are also granite quarries. The 
town has textile and sawmiills, and 
factories making glass, plastics, 
etc., and canning fruit. Paarl was 
founded in 1690 by Huguenot set- 
tlers who brought the vine with 
them. Pop. (1955 est.) 56,360 
(17,600 white). To the W. of the 
town is Paarl Mt., on which are 
three gigantic boulders, the Paarl, 
the Britannia, and Gordon’s Rock. 

Pabna. District and town of 
East Pakistan, in Rajshahi div. 


The dist. is in the corner between 
the Brahmaputra and the Padma 
distributary of the Ganges. Tw^o- 
thirds of the area is cultivated, 
rice and jute being the chief crops. 
The town stands on the left bank 
of the Padma. Area of dist., 1,836 
sq.m. Pop. (1951) town, 31,924; 
dist. (est.), 2,000,000. 

Pabst, Geokg Wilhelm (b. 
1885). Austrian film director. 
Born at Raudnitz (Raudnice), 
Bohemia, Aug. . 


27 


O' 

and 


1885, 
educated in 
Vienna, he 
started his 
career as an 
actor ; then 
during 1922-32 
made films in 
Germany, 
notably Die 
Freudlose 
Gasse, 1925 ; 
Seele (secrets 



Georg Pabst, 
Austrian film director 


Geheimnisse einer 
of a soul), with 
Freud as co-director, 1926 ; Die 
Weisse Holle von Piz Palu, 1929 ; 
Westfront, and Dreigroschenoper, 
1930 ; Kameradschaft, 1931. He 
worked in France 1933-39 (pro- 
ducing in 1933 Don Quichotte with 
Chaliapin and George Robey) ex- 
cept for a visit to the U.S.A. w^here 
he made A Modern Hero, 1934. 
From 1941 he worked in Germany 
again. His early pictures were 
distinguished by unusual lighting 
effects and camera angles during a 
period of cinematic experiment in 
European film studios. 

Paca OR Spotted Cavy {Caelo- 
genys paca). Rodent mammal. 
Related to the agouti, it is found 
in Central and S. America. Its fur 
is brown with rows of w'hite spots 
along the sides of the body. It is 
about 2 ft. long, and in form sug- 
gests a rabbit without the charac- 



Paca or Spotted Cavy of S. America 


teristic ears or the long hind limbs. 
It lives in burrowH, and does great 
damage to the crops. 

Pace (Fr. pas, from Lat. passus). 
Linear measure, representing the 
distance traversed by the foot 
from the place where it is taken up 
to where it is set down in w^alking. 
The Roman pace, measured from 
the heelmark of one foot to the 
mark where it next touched the 
ground, was equivalent to two 
modern paces and contained 5 
Roman feet each of about 1L64 
English ins. A thousand paces 
equalled one Roman mile. 

The pace in the 20th century has 
been principally used as a measure 
for military marching. The British 
army pace, defined as the distance 
from the heel of one footstep to the 
heel of the next, is 30 ins. for quick 
time and 40 ins. for double-time 
marching. The U.S. army equiva- 
lents are 30 ins. and 36 ins. 

Pace-MaMng. The term de- 
notes setting the speed in certain 
athletic events. The pacer in run- 
ning and cychng on tracks follow's 
instructions to enable the principal 
for whom he acts to win a race or 
beat a record. Faster times are 
usually made with a pacer, especi- 
ally in cycHng, where the pacer 
(often a motor-cyclist) acts inci- 
dentally as a wind-screen for the 
principal. 

The word pacer is also applied 
to a horse whose method of pro- 
gression is the pace, he. both off 
legs strike the ground in unison 
alternately with both near legs, 

Pacha^mac. Great mud- 
brick ruin on the coast of Peru. It 
stands in the Lurin valley about 
20 m. S. of Lima. Occupied from 
an early period to the Spanish con- 
quest, it contains Inca and older 
buildings. The inhabited area w’as 
dominated by two, or possibly 
three, terraced pyramidal struc- 
tures, of which one is ascribed to 
the worship of the ancient coastal 
creator-god Pachacamac. This is 
overshadow'ed by the great temple 
of the sim, whose worship was im- 
posed by the conquering Incas in 
the 15th century, while they incor- 
porated Pachacamac in their pan- 
theon. A great pilgrimage centre 
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to the end, it Tvas overthrown by 
Hernando Pizarro (a brother of 
Franciftco) in 1583. 

Pachino. Coast town of b'lra- 
cuse prov., Sicily, Italy, It is 
situated 5 m. N.W. of Cape Pas- 
sero and 13 rn. by road S. of Noto. 
and was captured undamaged by 
Royal Marines during the Second 
Great War on July 10, 1943, the 
day of the Allied landings in 
Sicily. Pop. (1951) 24,177. 

Pachisi (Hind, pachls, twenty- 
five). Indian game for four players 



siasms and 
aversions, did 
not deter mu- 


ungulate 


Vladimir de 
Pachmann, 
Eussian pianist 


__ mammals having thieV 
skins, j^fip IJngulata. 

_ Pacific, War of thf. por this 

sie-lovers Irom war of iS79-83, undfr Chile 

enjoying his Pacific Cable. There are two 
unique gift of submarine telegraph cables in the 

1 acific. One, a British cable of 
more than 16,650 nautical m con 
necting Bamtield, Canada, via Pan- 
ning I. and Suva, Fiji, with Bris 
banc, Australia, and Auckland 
N.Z., was laid in 1902 by the Pack 
tic Cable board representing thf^ 


4. 

interpretation 
Hedied Jan. 7, 
1933. 

Pachmarhi. 

Hill station 
and sanator- 
ium of the 


, ' , - . - - Deccan, India, govts, of the G.K., Canada An= 

played on a board with counters in the Madhya union. Situated on t ra ha, and N.Z. The two cables h 
and dice, of which a parlour the Mahadeo range, separating the tween Bamfield and Fannin ct T 
equivalent exists in Great Britain Godavari from the Narbada valley, 3,470 nautical m.~are the worldh 

it is 3,500 ft. above mean sea level, longest sections of submarine cable 
and IS the seat of government of Laiidlines across Canada connect 
the Madhya union durmg the hot the system with British trans 
weather. Its name is sometimes Atlantic cables ; across Austraha 

Mahadeo range, with the Indian ocean cable sys- 

r.-. r .r ■ system passed in 1929 

City of ]\rexico, to Imperial and International 


under the name of kudo. 

Pachmann, Vladimir de 
(1848-1933). A Russian pianist. 

Born at Odessa, July 27, 1848, he 
studied at Vienna conservatoire, 
and made his debut in Russia in Pop. 6,704. 

1869. On his first appearance in Pachnea. Amuiinai >inn i 

London in 1882, he displayed that capital of the state of Hidaigo. ft Communications Ltd renamed 
complete mastery of teclmique is situated among mta. at an alt. of Cable and WireW T+d in i ait 

which made him world -fs.mnns. As 7.870 ft. .^7 m M P, rxf udiL.K + i ' ’ ^ ^ i’ 

unien was taken over by the 


which made him world-famous. As 7,870 ft., 57 m. N.E. of Mexico 

an interpreter of Chopin he was for City, to which there is a motor 

long unsurpassed, his perform- road. It is in Mexico’s greatest 

ances being marked by super-sen- silver-mining district, exploited 

sitive touch and delicacy of feeling, since before the Spanish conquest. 

Later eccentricities, such as his Pop. (1950) 58,683. 

refusal to perform except in Cho- Pachydermata (Gr. jmehya, r 

pin’s cloak and the pantomimic thick; derma, Obsolescent Guam to Map whence line^ 

expression of his childlike enthu- name given by Cuvier to those radiate to Japan and to Indonesia 


over 

British govt, in 1947. 

^ The^ other cable, between San 
Francisco and Japan, touches 
Hawaii, Midw^ay I., Guam, Manila, 
Shanghai to Japan by the Bonin 
Is. A branch line runs from 



Eacifle Ocean 


. ,, . “ i »TT i i r a uiT.Yi i,f.rjTJ.i.mjU.Li.j i "rn mu ujj— 

ittap snawmg the varying depths of the ocean and the ridges on the ocean hed from waich the 

of the South Sea islands rise 
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Pacific Ocean. Map showing the steamship routes and distances, and cables between Asia, Australasia, and America 


Construction as far as Guam dates 
from 1903. The cable is owned 
by the Commercial Pacific Cable 
CO. whose forerunners built up 
one of the Midway Is. out of an 
atoll. See IMidway Islands. 

Pacific Fleet. British fleet of 
the Second Great War. Based on 
Sydney, N.S.W., Australia, it in- 
cluded an Australian squadron. 
News of its formation was released 
Dec. 10, 1944, though the appear- 
ance of British warships in the 
Pacinc had been announced from 
Tokyo in Nov. Its c.-in-c. was 
Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, and his 
flagship H.M.S. Howe ; other 
major units were the battleships 
King George V and Duke of York, 
the aircraft carriers Formidable 
and Illustrious. See Pacific War. 

Pacific Ocean. The largest of 
the five oceans of the world. It 
extends over an area of some 
64,000,000 sq. m. In the N. it is 
linked with the Arctic ocean 
through the narrow Bering St. 
between Alaska and Siberia, while 
to the S. it merges widely with 
Antarctic waters. The W. bound- 
ary separating it from the Indian 
ocean is a line running from the 
Malay pen. through Sumatra, 
Java, Australia (Cape London- 
derry), Tasmania, an-d then alo-ng 


the meridian of 147° E. to Ant- 
arctica. Its E. boundary is the W. 
seaboard of N. and S. America and 
a line drawn from Cape Horn to 
the S. Shetland Is. in Antarctica. 

It is the deepest of the oceans, 
with a mean depth of about 2,300 
fathoms. The sea floor of the 
Pacific is characterised by two 
large submarine elevations or 
ridges, a W. Pacific ridge com- 
posed of several shorter ridges, 
often rising above sea level to 
form groups or chains of islands 
and traceable from Japan to 
Antarctica, and an E. Pacific ridge 
running from Central America to 
the S. and W. and reaching Ant- 
arctica in the long, of New Zealand. 
These two ridges roughly divide 
the Pacific into a number of ocean 
basins. Particularly characteristic 
of the W. Pacific are deep depres- 
sions or trenches, most having a 
depth of more than 4,000 fathoms 
and occurring in regions which are 
centres of volcanic and seismic 
activity. Very great depths of 
water have been recorded in the 
W. Pacific, e.g. Nero deep off Guam 
I., 5,269 fatho-ms, a deep off Min- 
danao I., 5,348 fathoms, and a 
deep off Japan, 5,441 fathoms. 

Within the tropical regions of 
the Pacific the great N. and S. 


equatorial currents run E. follow- 
ing the line of the Equator ; while 
the counter-equatorial current 
flows between them in the opposite 
direction. In the N.W. Pacific 
another warm current system, the 
Kuro Siwo, runs N.E. from For- 
mosa, close to the Japanese coast, 
and then continues E. as the N. 
Pacific current. From the N. and 
S. the cold subarctic and sub- 
antarctic waters drift towards the 
equatorial region along the W. 
coasts of N. and S. America, the 
latter forming the Humboldt (or 
Peru oceanic) current. 

Coral reefs and atolls abound in 
the shallower parts of the tropical 
Pacific wherever physical con- 
ditions, notably temp., favour 
their growth, e.g., the Great Barrier 
reef off Queensland. 

Pacific Star. Campaign star 
awarded to personnel of the 
British armed forces who served 
in the Pacific ocean during the 
Second Great War. The bands of 
colour on the ribbon, from left to 
right, are ; broad red, narrow 
dark blue, broad green, narrow 
yellow, broad green, narrow light 
blue, broad red. Entry into the 
operational zone was sufficient to 
qualify for the award. See Cam- 
paign Stars ; Medal plate. 
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THE PACIFIC WAR, 1941-45 


Air Ciiief Marshal Sir Philip Joubert, D.S-O. 

An account from Pearl Harbour, Dec. 7, 1941, to Japan's sur- 
render, Au^. 14, 1945, of hostilities in the Pacific Ocean area. 
Fuller details of some of the actions vi'ill be found under particular 
areas — see e.g. Iwo Jima ; Leyte; New Guinea; Okmaim; 
Philippines. See also Burma Ca^npaign, 19-11-45. 


The Second Great War in the 
Pacific, which began on Dec. 7, 
1941, with the attack by Japanese 
aircraft on the U.S. Hawaii 
naval base of Pearl Harbour, was 
in fact simply an extension of the 
campaign Japan was already 
waging against China, described in 
this work under China-Japan Con- 
flict and Manchuria. Strategically 
the war situation in late 1941 
looked most favourable to Japan’s 
imperial ambitions. Great Britain 
was hard put to it to maintain 
her very existence owing to the 
intensity of the German submarine 
campaign ; France was in Ger- 
man occupation ; Russia appeared 
to be in extremis ; and the tJ.S.A., 
not yet at war, was so weak in a 
military sense that the attack on 
Pearl Harbour put the U.S. fleet 
virtually out of commission for 
several months. Japanese occupa- 
tion of Guam (Dec. 13), Wake I. 
(Dec. 23), and the Philippines 
followed rapidly, in spite of the 
gallant resistance of the U.S. 
garrisons, whose last stronghold 
in the Philippines, Corregidor, 
held out till May 6, 1942. On Dec. 
8, 1941, the Japanese invaded 
Malaya ; they sank H.M.SS. Prince 
of Wales and Repulse on the 
10th ; Hong Kong fell to them on 
Christmas Day ; by the end of 
Jan., 1942, they had seized 
Borneo, and had invaded Burma. 

Japanese Reach the Solomons 

On Feb. 14, 1942, Sumatra 
was attacked ; on the 15th Singa- 
pore feU ; and on the 19th Darwin, 
in N. Australia, suffered its first 
air attack. In Java, invaded on 
the 28th, the Dutch surrendered 
March 9. The British evacuated 
Rangoon on March 7, and the 
whole of Burma by May 15. 
The Japanese attacked the islands 
flanking Australia’s K. coast in 
Jan., seizing Rabaul in New 
Britain and Kavieng in New 
Ireland (both in the Bismarck 
archipelago) on Jan. 2,3. On 
March 8 they landed at Lae and 
Salamaua in New Guinea ; on 
March 10 they landed at Buka in 
the Solomons. 

But the war at sea was not going 
too_ well for them, and to achieve 
their ends, control of sea com- 
munications was essential. The 
battle of the Coral Sea, May 4-9, 
forced the Japanese to call off an 


intended seaborne attack on Port 
Moresby in S. New Guinea ; and 
the abortivm attack on Midway, 
June 3-6 (which cost the Japanese 
20 of their invasion fleet of SO 
for the loss of the U.S. aircraft 
carrier Yorktowm and one des- 
troyer) marked the end of Japanese 
seaborne attack on new objectives 
in the S. Pacific. But they had 
now begun an advance northward ; 
they seized Attu, June 13, and 
Kiska. June 21, in the Aleutians. 
Weather, difficulties of supply, 
and an unexpectedly vigorous 
reaction by U.S. forces drovm 
them to surrender on Attu on 
May 29, 1943, on Kiska Aug. 15. 
For the rest of the war the J apanese 
did not get nearer to the American 
mainland than their own Kurile 
Is., which suffered frequent attack 
from the air during the later stages 
of the wmr. 

Australia Saved 

Major navml operations against 
Port Moresby had become im- 
possible, but that place was 
essential to the Japanese air force 
if it was to control the sea for an 
invasion of Australia. An attempt 
to take Port Moresby overland 
was held by the Australians, Sept. 
15, only 32 m. from the town. 

During the early summer of 
1942 the Japanese had been busy 
constructing sea and air bases in 
New Guinea and the Solomons 
and bringing in troops ; but while 
the Australians were .still retreat- 
ing in New Guinea, U.S. Marines 
on Aug. 7 began the first major 
Allied counter-offensive in the 
Pacific with landings on Tulagi, 
Guadalcanal, and other islands in 
the Solomons. The landings were 
a complete surprise, and initial 
resistance was weak ; but during 
the night of the 8th-9th already 
Japanese naval forces engaged 
the Allied screening force off 
Savo I. and sank four heavy 
cruisers — the Australian Canberra 
and the U.S. ships Quincy, Vin- 
cennes, and Astoria ; and although 
by Aug. 10 the U.S. forces were in 
effective control of the smaller 
islands, the fight for Guadalcanal 
was long and bitter. 

By Jan. 23, 1943, the Aus- 
tralians had driven the Japanese 
out of Papua (British New Guinea), 
and by Feb. 10 Guadalcanal was 
free of the invader. It was ntft, 


how^ever, until June, 1944, that 
joint Australian and U.S. opera- 
tions gave the Allies, despite 
isolated groups of Japanese in the 
interior, control of the whole of 
New Guinea. The capture of 
Biak I., May 27- June 20, 1944, 
in the Schouten Is. off N.W. New 
Guinea, marked an important 
point in the S.W. Pacific campaign, 
for it lies 860 m. from Darwin in 
Australia, and less than 800 m. 
from Mindanao in the Philippines'. 
The capture of Morotai in the 
Moluccas followed, Sept. 14-17, 
1944, the Japanese garrisons in 
the other Molucca Is. being by- 
passed. Further landings in the 
Solomons had secured New Georgia, 
Villa Lavella, and other islands 
during the summer ; and from 
Nov., 1944, the Australians took 
over all operations in the S.W. 
Pacific, where fighting was to 
continue in Bougainville (Solo- 
mons), Borneo, and elsewhere 
until the surrender of Japan. 

Central Pacific Operations 

While the advance in the S.W. 
Pacific was progressing towards 
the Philippines, decisive operations 
were developing in the central 
Pacific. The British Ellice Is. were 
never attacked by the Japanese, 
and during the winter of 
1942-43 were developed as an ad- 
vance Allied base for the “ island- 
hopping ” campaign which was 
being planned. Landing craft of 
a type designed as a result of ex- 
perience on Guadalcanal began to 
arrive in the Pacific. Carrier- 
based air attacks on the Japanese- 
occupied British Gilbert Is. began 
in Aug., 1943, and continued 
until on Nov. 20 landings were 
made on Makin I., conquered next 
day, and on Betio I. in Tarawa 
atoll, conquered only after a 
violent three-day battle ; but 
by the 25th, U.S. forces were in 
control of the Gilberts. 

By the end of Dec. four air- 
fields, three stiitablc for heavy 
bombers, had been developed, 
and the scale of U.S. shore- and 
carrier-based air attack against the 
Marshall Is. (under Japanese 
mandate) to the N. was steadily 
mounting. The Japanese air 
forces there had been doubled in 
strength, but they were unable 
to prevent this development, 
although they lost many aircraft 
in their attempts to do so. On 
Jan. 29, 1944, after raids on 20 
consecutive days, the attack on 
the Marshalls began : 700 air- 

craft flying from 12 carriers 
bombed Kwajalein, Roi, Maloelap, 
Taroa, and Wotja simultaneously. 
By the evening, of the estimated 
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130 Japanese aircraft in the 
Marshalls, not one remained 
operational. The^ undefended 
Majuro atoll was seized Jan. 31 j 
by Feb. 22 control of the Marshalls 
had passed to the XJ.S.A. 

The U.S.A. now held anchorages 
and bases over 2,000 m. W. of 
Hawaii from which amphibious 
expeditions could be prepared, 
land areas on which airfields 
capable of accommodating every 
type of aircraft could be made, 
and submarine bases 1,300 m. 
nearer the enemy’s trade routes 
than Midway, the former an- 
chorage. Under this threat the 
Japanese reorganized their naval 
forces. Their first mobile fleet 
was withdrawn to Singapore or 
to home winters, the c.-in-c., 
Admiral Koga, remaining at 
Pelew with his flagship. The 
third fleet (the carrier force) 
reorganized into three divisions, 
one of which underwent training 
in the Singapore area, the other 
two in the Inland Sea, was re- 
assembled at Tawi Tawi off N. 
Borneo in May. 

Fast Allied carrier forces carried 
out a series of raids over a wide 
area. For example, on March 
29-31, a U.S. task force operating 
against the Pelew (or W. Caro- 
lines — under Japanese mandate) 
and neighbouring islands destroyed 
some 150 enemy aircraft and sank 
100,000 tons of naval and mer- 
chant ships, including eight 
tankers, besides damaging shore 
installations. U.S. losses totalled 
25 aircraft ; no U.S. ship involved 
received any damage. 

The steady progress of the 
Allies in the central and S.W. 
Pacific gave assurance of protec- 
tion from serious interference by 
the enemy, in the next Allied 
advance, against the Marianne Is., 
which with the exception of Guam, 
a U.S. possession, had been man- 
dated to Japan in 1919 and pro- 
vided bases and airfields guarding 
communications between J apan 
and the Carolines, the Philip- 
pines, and other Japanese held 
territories. Landings in the 
Mariannes on June 15 were pre- 
ceded by a heavy attack by sea 
and air forces. By Aug. 7 U.S. 
forces were in control of Saipan, 
Guam, and Tinian. Rota they 
bypassed. In Japan, the faU of 
iSaipan on July 9 produced great 
-alarm. The inner defensive line 
■of the empire was now breached, 
and U.S. naval and air forces were 
bombarding and attacking the 
Bonin Is., part of the homeland 
itself. On July 18 To jo, the prime 
minister, resigned, and a new govt. 


was formed whose thoughts were 
turning towards peace. As yet, 
however, no open move to end 
the war was made. 

The progress of the two -pronged 
Allied advance towards the Philip- 
pines — from the S.W. and from the 
central Pacific — ^had reached a 
point where the Carohnes and 
Pelews were a dangerous sahent 
between the two forces, Truk, 
the principal enemy base there, 
was under constant attack, but 
its reduction or neutralisation was 
the next move in the advance 
towards the Philippines and Japan 
itself. Attacks by land- and 
carrier-based aircraft on enemy 
aircraft and shipping from the 
Bonins to the Philippines pro- 
duced weak enemy reaction on 
Mindanao. In the Visayan Is. 
in the central Philippines, over 
600 aircraft and a number of 
merchant ships were destroyed. 
On Sept. 6 strong forces of 
carrier- based planes attacked the 
Pelew Is. preparatory to a landing 
on the 14th by U.S. Marines on 
Peleliu I. Babelthuap, largest 
of the Pelews, was bypassed ; 
but by Oct. 1 U.S. forces were in 
possession of Peleliu and three 
other islands of the group and 
could dominate the w’hole of the 
Carolines. With the Mariannes, 
the Pelews, and the Moluccas 
under their control, the Americans 
were ready for their invasion of 
the Philippines. 

Japan’s Dwindling Resources 

Japan’s military strength was 
still considerable. Though she 
lacked air power, her army was 
numerous and her fleet strong. 
She could draw on Manchuria 
for army reinforcements. Her 
southern resources area was 
threatened; but essential sup- 
plies, including oil, were stiU 
reaching the homeland under 
cover of the Philippines, Formosa, 
and the inner island chain. Once 
she lost the Philippines, this 
slender thread of commerce would 
be snapped. If her fleet remained 
in the S. it would get oil, hut no 
ammunition ; if it based itself 
on the homeland ammunition 
would be available, but insuffi- 
cient oil for prolonged operations. 
The Japanese naval staff decided 
on a gambler’s throw in defence 
of the Philippines. 

The U.S. campaign to recover 
the Philippines opened with con- 
centrated attacks during Oct. by 
carrier-borne aircraft on targets 
in Mindanao and Luzon, the 
Ryukyu Is., and Formosa. On 
Oct. 14 and 15 China-based B.29 
aircraft (Super-fortresses) also 


struck at Formosa. The first 
attack on the Rjmkyus on Oct. 9 
was a complete surprise. Some 
thousand enemy aircraft were 
destroyed in these attacks for the 
loss of some 100 U.S. planes. 

Alhed Landing at Leyte 
The air assault was switched to 
Leyte in the central Philippines 
48 hrs, before a powerful U.S. 
force landed there on Oct. 20, 
instead of, as the Japanese hacl 
expected, on Mindanao, southern- 
most of the islands. The landing 

O 

was the signal for the Japanese 
combined fleet, which had been 
avoiding action for two years, 
to challenge the Allied navies. 
The first diversion attack force, 
comprising the main battleship 
and cruiser strength, was ordered 
from Singapore to Brunei bay in 
Borneo, while the submarines 
were directed to Leyte. On the 
18th, the second diversion attack 
force at Amami-o-Shima was 
ordered to the Pescadores off the 
W. of Formosa. The weakened 
carrier force, composed of four 
carriers partially equipped with 
aircraft, two carrier- battle.ships 
without any aircraft, three light 
cruisers, and ten destroyers, gran- 
diloquently named the main body, 
sailed S. from the Inland sea. 

The first reports of Japanese 
naval movements came Oct. 21 
and 22 from U.S. submarines 
cruising off Borneo, Palawan, and 
Luzon, which sank two and dam- 
aged another of the heavy cruisers 
of the first diversion attack force. 
This, sailing from Brunei towards 
the central Philippines, split into 
two, one part moving through the 
Sulu sea, the other through the 
Sibuyan sea. U.S. carrier air 
attack on both parts began on the 
23rd ; in the Sibuyan sea, damage 
caused compelled the enemy to 
retire to the westward. Mean- 
while the Japanese shore-based 
aircraft attacked the U.S. carriers 
in strength, sinking the Princeton 
(10,000 tons). On the night of 
the 23rd-24th, the force from the 
Sulu sea attempted to pass 
through the Sungao straits ; in 
the ensuing action U.vS. surface 
forces sank two battleships and 
three destroyers ; only one dam- 
aged cruiser and a destroyer es- 
caped, the cruiser to be sunk by 
aircraft the next morning. 

The second diversion attack 
force, which was foUowing in 
support, delivered an abortive 
attack, in which the fl.agship and 
a cruiser suffered damage, and 
then withdrew. Meanwhile the 
U.S. carrier force, steaming N. at 
hi^h speed, intercepted the mam 
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body on Oct. 24, and sank all 
four carriers and two other ships 
without damage to one U.S. ship. 
The part of the first diversion 
attack force which had vdthdrawn 
westward under air attack ad- 
vanced again and, despite its 
losses in the tSibuyan sea, passed 
through the San Bernardino strait 
(between Luzon and Samar). It 
then turned S. and off Samar 
encountered a group of U.S. 
escort carriers and destroyers. 
In the ensuing action most of the 
Japanese heavy ships were badly 
damaged, two cruisers were sunk, 
and a destroyer was left adrift. 
The Japanese retired to the Sibuyan 
sea, where they were again heavily 
attacked next day. During this 
phase of the battle Japan’s newest 
battleship, the 42,000 ton Musashi, 
was sunk, as weU as three des- 
troyers. Three more cruisers 
which escaped were sunk later 
by attack from the air. 

The most decisive sea battle of 
the Second Great War was over, 
and the Japanese fleet had virtu- 
ally ceased to exist as a fighting 
force. The gambler’s throw had 
failed. But the U.S. naval forces 
had taken a hammering during the 
battle and after by attacks from 
aircraft in charge of kamikaze 
(suicide) pilots. 

The Leyte landing meanwhile 
was making slow progress against 
fanatical opposition ; but by Dec. 
25 organized resistance in the 
island ceased. In her attempts to 
reinforce Leyte, Japan lost 164,000 
tons of shipping. On Dec. 15 
U.S. troops made an almost un- 
opposed landing on Mindoro I. at 
a point only 75 m. S. of IVIanila. 
Enemy resistance was quelled by 
the 29th. The Philippines had 
been virtually cut in two, and the 
U.S. forces were ready for their 
attack on Luzon. They landed in 
Lingayen gulf under MacArthur’s 
personal command on Jan. 9, 
1945 ; on Eeb. 4 they reached 
Manila without fighting another 
battle. By the 6th the city was 
under U.S. control, except for the 
ancient walled city, Intramuros, 
across the Pasig river, where the 
Japanese fought suicidally imtil 
the 24th. Bataan was overrun 
and Corregidor seized on the 16th. 
The _U.S. forces now dominated the 
Philippines once more (although 
isolated groups were stiU fighting 
in Mindanao and the Luzon mts. 
when Japan surrendered), and 
Japan was cut off from her short- 
lived empire in the B. 

The hoped-for China- based air 
assault by B.29 aircraft had be^n 
greatly hampered by the Japanese 


advance towards Yunnan in 1944 
w'hich deprived the U.S. air forces 
in China of seven \mlnablc and 
well-developed airfields (r.h). 
Moreover the difficulties of main- 
taining General MYdemeycr's strik- 
ing force in China from E. Bengal 
had proved greater than had been 
anticipated. The Ledo road was 
not completed until Jan. 23, 1945 ; 
the oil pipe line from Calcutta 
was still being laid ; and supplies 
carried by air across the mts. of 
N.E. Burma were inadeciuate. 

British Fleet in Pacific 
The build-up for the final Allied 
assault was, however, proceeding 
apace. A British Pacific fleet 
based on Australia w'as formed in 
Dec., 1944, to serve under the U.S. 
naval c.-in-c. or, -where appropriate, 
Gen. Mac Arthur ; and a British E. 
Indies squadron based on Colombo 
operated against positions in the 
Japanese-occupied Andamans and 
Netherlands E. Indies, while its 
submarines took toll of Japanese 
shipping in the Malacca strait. As 
the German naval threat dimin- 
ished, British first-line war vessels 
and a vast train of merchant ships 
were transferred to Pacific waters, 
where the fleet took part in a num- 
ber of attacks in support of the 
main drive towards Jai)an. 

Iwo Jima was selected as the 
point for a landing in the Bonin 
Is. Japanese fighters ojierating 
from its airfields were interce})ting 
B.29 bombers in passage from 
their base in the Mariannes. More- 
over possession of those airfields, 
which were -within fighter range 
of the Japanese mainland, would 
mean that bombers raiding that 
mainland could be given fighter 
support, and could in emergency 
land at Iwo Jima on their return 
journey. The landing, made on 
Feb. 19, 1945, after a fierce three- 
day bombardment to which the 
enemy had scarcely replied, met 
much stiffer opposition than had 
been anticipated; but organized 
resistance ceased on March 16. 

Ten days later U.S. forces 
landed on the Kerama Retto, a 
group of islets almost in the centre 
of the long chain of the Ryukyu Is., 
which lie between the Japanese 
mainland and Formosa, and are a 
part of Japan proper. Landing.s 
on Okinawa, key island of the 
group, began on April 1, after a 
tremendous preliminary bombard- 
ment. This was the largest amphi- 
bious operation attempted in the 
Pacific : 1,200 ships, 560 carrier- 
borne aircraft, and nearly half a 
million troops took part directly 
in the operation. The U.S. fast 
carrier force (80 ships and 900 


Biiiciaft), the British caiTier force 
(20 ships and 2.70 aircraft), the 
-.1st bomber command LLS. \ A F 

and the Far East air force acted in 
support. 

Japanese naval reaction to the 
lanchngs began in the evening of 
April 6 when a force described by 
Tokyo ladio as a suicide force and 
composed of the 45,000 ton battle- 
ship Yamato, the light cruiser 
Aahagi, and eight destroyers — ^the 
poor remnant of the first diversion 
attack force — left the Inland sea 
to intercept the Okinawa landings. 
Next morning it was located by 
air reconnaissance, and at mid-day 
the T' .8. fast carrier force at- 
tacked some oO m, off Kyushu, 
At 14.23 the Yamato capsized and 
blew up ; the cruiser and four 
destroyers were sunk. The re- 
maining destroyers, after suffering 
darnage, fled back to Sasebo ; 380 
U.kS. aircraft took part in this 
attack, of which 10 were lost from 
A.A. gunfire. There had been no 
air opposition. 

The battle for Okinawa proved 
the toughest in the Pacific. By 
hia incredible fanaticism the Japan^ 
esc soldier held out until June U 
against an invader who held’ 
absolute command of the air, had 
the equivalent of two armoured 
divK., an ovei'whelming strength 
in artillery plus the powerful guns 
of the combined Allied fleet, and 
an unlimited superiority in men, 
equipment, and supply. 

Bombardment oi Japan 

After the fall of Okinawa from 
sea and air the Allies showered 
blows on Japan itself. The 
first naval bombardment of the 
Japanese mainland came on July 
14, when Kamaishi, port and in- 
dustrial centre 275 m. N.E. of 
Tokyo, was shelled without re- 
sponse. Both before and dunng 
the bombardment some thousand 
carrier-borne aircraft ranged over 
a wide area of N. Honshu and 
Hokkaido, meeting no opposition. 
Next day Muroran was blasted 
from 1,000 yds. range. The 
heaviest naval bombardment of 
the war was carried out on the 17th 
by a combined U.S. and Briti^ 
fleet against a 70 m. stretch of 
the Honshu coast N. of Tokym 
Battleships approached within 
24 m., cruisers and destrOyets 
steamed close inshore. Moretbap 
2,000 tons of shells were poured! 
into the industrial centres in the 
area. Bombardments by day ap# 
by night were frequent until a laste 
one, on the Kuriles, on Aug. 10*^ 

The first ah attack on jApS^ 
was delivered on April 18, 194^ 
when Tokyo was bombed 
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craft led by Col. Doolittle [q.v.) 
from the U.S. carrier Hornet. 
On June lo, 1944, came the first 
attack on Japan by land-based 
aircraft when B.29 bombers of 
the U.S. 20th A.A.F., flying from 
bases in China, bombed Yawata 
steelworks ; it was followed by 
other raids on industrial and navai 
targets on July 7 and 29, Aug. 10 
and 20, Oct. 25, Nov. 11 and 21, 
after which this U.S. air force had 
to retire to India owing to the 
Japanese advance in China. But 
by then a B.29 base had been 
established on Saipan in the 
Mariannes, and on Nov. 24 Tokyo 
had its second raid of the war, 
the first of a series of mounting 
strength on both the capital and 
great industrial centres such as 
Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, and 
Kobe. Canier - borne aircraft 
joined in the assault, on July 24 
and 28, 1945, for instance, attack- 
ing two battleships, three carriers, 
and five cruisers and other vessels, 
all sunk or severely damaged. On 
July 27 B.29 aircraft dropped 
leaflets on eleven towns — centres 
of war production or transport — 
warning them that they would be 
targets for heavy air attacks ; six 
were bombed the next day. By 
Aug. 5, 31 towns had been warned, 
and ten of them heavily bombed. 

On Aug. 6 the first atomic bomb 
was dropped on Hiroshima (g.v.) ; 
on Aug. 9 the second on Nagasald. 
Japan could no longer hold out. 
If the dropping of the atomic 
bombs did not bring about 
Japan’s final downfall, they gave 
her rulers, in a situation so des- 
perate that in all probability sur- 
render could not in any case 
have been long delayed, a reason 
for accepting on Aug. 14 the full 
Allied terms of surrender. 

Pacifism, or Pacificism. Atti- 
tude which rej ects war, even to the 
extent of rejecting active or 
material resistance to aggression. 
It goes back to such medieval 
attempts at replacing warfare by 
international law as the treuga Dei, 
and the plans for a union of nations 
made by King Podiebrad of 
Bohemia and Henry IV of Prance 
and his chancellor Sully. It is a 
fundamental of the Quaker and 
Mennonite religious systems and is 
based by these bodies on their 
reading of the N.T. The first peace 
society, founded in London, 1816, 
W8is soon followed by an American 
one. A French society was founded 
1867 and a number of societies 
were formed in many parts of the 
world from then on. Victor Hugo 
(France), Cobden, W. T. Stead 
(U.K.), Bertha von Suttner (Aus- 


tria), Alfred H. Fried (Germany) 
were among active advocates of 
peace. The creation of the Nobel 
peace prize, 1896 ; the world 
peace conferences, the first of which 
assembled in Paris, 1889, and 
established 1891 the international 
peace bureau in Berne (moved 
1919 to Geneva) : and Carnegie’s 
peace endowment, 1910, fostered 
these movements. 

While membership of peace 
societies -was small, the indirect in- 
fluence of pacifism has been con- 
siderable. During the First Great 
War the right of a man to object on 
grounds of conscience to partici- 
pating in w^ar w^as officially re- 
cognized in the U.K. The setting 
up of the League of Nations and of 
The Hague international courts 
seemed to mark the attainment of 
the aims of the pacifists. German 
generals, e.g. von Schonaich and 
von Deimling, and professors, e.g. 
F.^ W. Forster and L. Quidde, 
Victor Basch and d’Estournelles 
de Constant in France, La Fon- 
taine in Belgium, and numerous 
R.C. leaders, e.g. Marc Sangnier, 
encouraged by papal encyclicals, 
proclaimed active pacifism. 

The Geneva Protocol, 1924, the 
Kellogg Pact, 1928, and various 
disarmament conferences were at- 
tempts to establish a practical and 
international pacifism. In 1928 a 
war resistcrs’ international was 
formed ; and in 1936 an inter- 
national peace campaign was 
organized to coordinate pacifism 
through the League of Nations. 

Pacifism (as distinct from the 
common longing for peace) has 
been strongest in countries such 
as Great Britain and the U.S. A., 
where the general acceptance of a 
right to freedom of belief leads to 
the acceptance, even if reluctantly, 
of conscientious objection to mili- 
tary service as to other social 
usages. In dictatorships pacifism 
has been condemned and its sup- 
porters persecuted. See Conscienti- 
ous Objector ; International Law ; 
Kellogg Pact ; League of Nations ; 
Peace Pledge Union, etc. 

Packfong or Paktong (Chi- 
nese pai'fung, white copper). Al- 
loy of nickel-silver type, used for 
many centuries by the Chinese for 
tableware and ornamental work. 
It was probably made by mixing 
the product of smelting nickelifer- 
ous copper ores with that of smelt- 
ing zinc ores. Ite composition 
was : nickel, 32-41 p.c. ; copper, 
26-40 p.c. ; zinc, 16-37 p.c. ; iron, 
0-2-6 p.c. 

Pack-'horse. Horse employed 
in the carriage of goods. This 
method of transport is common 


where the roads are not available 
for wheeled traffic, especiallv in 
moimtain districts. In Great 
Britain pack-horses remained in 
use until the 18th century, especi- 
ally for canwing wool. 

Pactolus. Ancient brook in 
Lydia, famous for the gold found 
in its sands m classical times. It 
is believed to be the modem 
Sarabat (q.v.). 

Padang. Town and seaport of 
Sumatra, Indonesia. Situated 
nearly in the middle of the W. 
coast, it is the terminus of a rly. 
line to the interior, and has con- 
siderahle trade from the neigh- 
bouring highlands and islands. 
The harbour is 3 m, S. of Emma- 



haven, which supplies coal from 
the Omhilin coalfield. Coffee, 
copra, tobacco, gum, and hides 
are exported. Pop. 51,976. To- 
gether -with its harbour, it wns the 
object of a number of attacks by 
British carrier-borne aircraft in 
1944 and 1945 while Sumatra was 
in Japanese occupation. 

Padaung. Township of Burma, 
in the Prome dist. The tovm is 
principally one long street along 
the right bank of the Irawadi on 
the road from Prome into Arakan. 
Pop. 57,500. See Burma. 

Paddington. Met. bor. of the 
CO. of London. Between Maryle- 
bone and Kensington, it is inter- 
sected by the 
Harrow Road and 
a branch of the 
Grand Union 
Canal. It in- 
cludes Padding- 
ton station, com- 
pleted in 1856 as 

„ , the terminus of 

Paddmgfonanm GM.U., 

and the districts of Maida Vale 
and Bayswater, with the busy 
shopping centre of Westbourne 
Grove, named after the West- 
boume stream, which was used to 
form the Serpentine {q.v.). In 
addition to the town hall, en- 
larged in 1906, the borough con- 
tains S. Mary’s, founded 1^5, and 
Paddington hospitals ; public 
libraries, municipal baths, and a 
technical institute. In the church- 
yard of S. Mary’s, Paddington 
Green — the parish church 1788- 
1845, after which it was superseded 
by S. James’s — are the graves of 
Sarah Siddons, Benjamin Hay don, 
and Joseph Nollekens. Wesftbourne 
Park Baptist chapel is associated 
with the work of Dr. Clifford. 

The open spaces include a 
recreation ground of 27 acres, 
and the old cemetery of S. George’s, 
Hanover Square, in which Sterne 
was buried and from which his 



body is said to have been exhumed 
by body-snatchers. Notable re- 
sidents of Paddington have in- 
cluded, in addition to Sarah 
Siddons, Robert Stephenson, 
Browning, the 1st Baron Coleridge, 
J. 0. Hobbes, Herbert Spencer, 
and Sir Rowland Hill, The manor, 
anciently attached to Westminster 
Abbey, was given by Edward VI 
to the bishops of London, an 
episcopal connexion recalled by 
the names of several thorough- 
lares, e.g. Bishop’s Bridge Road. 
Paddington forms two bor. con- 
stituencies. Pop. (1951) 125,281. 

Paddle Steamer. Vessel 
driven by paddle wheels. The 
first steam vessels were propelled 
by paddles, which are 
still in wide use for 
river, channel, and 
lake steamers, par- 
ticularly where the 
water is compara- 
tively shallow. Two 
systems of paddles 
are known ; in one the 
paddles or blades are 
rigidly attached to 
the framework of the 


the seat of his diet in 777. Partly 
rebuilt after fire in 1875, it was 
devastated by bombs in the 
Second Great War. The cathedral, 
evolved upon Charlemagne’s 
foundations in the 11th to 13th 
centuries, w'as not irreparably 
damaged, nor was the S. Bartholo- 
mew chapel of the same period ; 
but the town hall (1416) and the 
Franciscan and Jesuit churches 
were lost. Paderborn is the seat 
of an archbishop, has a philo- 
sophical and theological academy, 
sanatoria connected with its 
alkaline spa, and cement, print- 
ing, and engineering industries. 
A Hanseatic town from 1295 and 
capital of an ecclesiastical princi- 
pality, it pa.ssed in 
1813 to Prussia. 
Armoured units of 
the U.8. 1st army 
overcame S.S. troops 
with tank support 
here in desperate 
fighting March 30- 
April 2, 1945, in the 
course of operations 
to isolate the Ruhr. 
Pop. (10.39) 37,272. 
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wheel ; in the other the blades are 
free to turn through a certain angle 
and are operated by eccentric gear, 
as the wheel turns round, in such 
a way as to imitate in effect the 
feathering of an oar. They arc 
known as feathering wheels. 
Special steamers have been built 
with a single, wide paddle wheel 
placed at the stern, for use in 
rivers where very shallow water 
occurs. 

Paddy (Malay padi, rice). Rice 
in the husk. Paddy is the form 
used throughout the East, but in 
America it is known as baddy. 
Fields ^ of growing rice, and very 
low-lying fields, are called paddy 
fields. The Java sparrow, which 
feeds on rice, is called the paddy 
bird, and a paddy pounder is a 
machine for husking rice. See Rice. 

Paderborn. German town in 
N. Rhine- Westphalia. It stands 
at the source of the Pader, 50 m. 
by rly. S.W. of Hanover. One of 
the oldest German cities, it was a 
bishopric under Charlemagne, and 


Paddle Steamer. 1. Diagram of 
oscillating engine directly connec- 
ted with crank. A, on paddle-wheel 
shaft, thus (hiving feathering wheel. 
Engine cylinder, B, oscillates on 
centre trunnion, as shown by dotted 
lines. 2. A pleasure paddle steamer. 

3. Stem wheel steamer 

Paderewski, Iqnaz Jan (1860- 
1941). Polish pianist and states- 
man. Son of a farmer, he was born 
at Kwrylowka, Russian Poland, 
Nov. 18 (6, O.S.), 1860. He 
showed exceptional musical gifts, 
and studied at the Warsaw con- 
servatoire (where he became pro- 
fessor at 18) and with Lesche- 
tizky in Vienna. A teacher at 
Strasbourg, he did not appear as 
soloist until he was 27 ; he made 


his debut in Vienna, 1887, came 
to London 1,890, and next year 

achieved sen- 
sational Euro- 
pean success. 

Romantic ap- 
pearance as 
well as un- 
familiar tech- 
nique placed 
him in the 
front rank of 
pianists, and 
he made re- 
peated tours of Pianist 

Europe and the U.S.A. His position 
as composer was established by 
an opera, Manru, 1901. Some of 
his other works were the popular 
minuet in G, sy^mphony in B minor, 
songs, and pianoforte pieces. 

^ Ai dently patriotic, he flung 
liimself into charitable work on 
behalf of Polish victims of the 
First Great War. In 1916 he 
lectured on Polish history in the 
U.S.A. , and when that country 
declared war ho organized the 
training of Poles in Canada. He 
sought help in the U.K. in con- 
stituting the new Polish state, of 
which he was premier and foreign 
minister in 1919, signing the 
Versailles treaty. In opposition 
to Pilsudski, his pvernment was 
defeated and, retiring from politics, 
he went to Switzerland and event- 
ually California, and resumed 
his musical career. He reappeared 
to give recitals in England, 1925 
and 1033, and in 1936 was in 
a film, Moonlight Sonata. When 
the Polish govt, was driven into 
exile in 1939, Paderewski, then 
living in the U.S.A., helped to raise 
funds and recruits for the Polish 
forces. Ho died June 29, 1941. 

His art was a reflection of his 
highly emotional temperament, 
but brilliant technique placed it 
above the merely spectacular. As 
a politician he displayed energy 
and qualities of leadership just 
when they wore demanded. He 
was knighted in 1925 for services 
to the fetish Legion, but did not 
use the title. There are lives by C. 
Phillips and R. Landau, both 1934; 
and the Paderewski Memoirs were 
edited by M. Lawton, 1939. 

Padiham. Urban district, for- 
merly a market town, of Lan- 
cashire, England. It stands on 
the Calder, 3 m. N.W. of Burnley. 
The chief building is 8. Leonard’s 
church, an old foundation rebuilt 
in the 19th century. The indus- 
tries include the manufacture of 
cotton and other fabrics, engineer- 
ing, and making of domestic gas 
appliances, etc. The population 
in 1951 was 10,041. 
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Padua, Italy. 1. Loggia del Consiglio, an early Renaissance building. 2. Market 
place and Palazzo della Ragione. 3. The church of Sant’ Antonio and 

Donatello’s statue of Gattamelata 


Padilla, Juan de (c. 1490- 
1521). Spanish insurgent. Born 
at Toledo, he entered the army as 
a youth, and in 1518 placed him- 
self at the head of a popular move- 
ment against the subsidy granted 
by the cortes to Charles V. With 
a'considerable body of armed men 
he seized Joanna, the king’s 
mother, and with his insurgent 
army marched to Valladolid, but 
despite various successes he was 
defeated at Villalar, made pris- 
oner, and executed, April 23, 1521. 

Padishah. Eastern title. It 
has been applied to the shah of 
Persia, the sultan of Turkey as 
ruler of the Ottoman Empire, the 
Great Mogul, by Indian natives 
to the sovereign of Great Britain 
as emperor of India, and by 
Orientals generally to European 
monarchs. The Persian padsJiaJi 
signifies lord king. 

Padstow. Urban dist., town, 
and seaport of Cornwall, England. 
It stands on the N. coast, near the 
estuary of the Camel, 15 m. N.W. 
of Bodmin, and is served by rly. 
The church of S. Petrock is an old 
building, and S. Enodoc’s church 
has a Norman font. Padstow has 
a little shipping and fishing, and 
a trade in agricultural produce. 
It is also a pleasure resort. There 
was a monastery at Padstow, its 
foundation being ascribed to S. 
Petrock. The name is a corrup- 
tion of Petrock’s Stow Market 
day, Sat. Pop. (1951) 2,852. 

Padua (Ital. Padova). Prov. of 
Italy, in the N.E., in Veneto. It 


triangular waUed city, it occupies 
a strategic position of the Vene- 
tian plain. In ancient days it was 
the chief town of Venetia, was 
the birthplace of Livy, and was 
sacked by Alaric and Attila. 
Nearly all the ancient monuments 
have disappeared. The university, 
founded in 1222, was a famous 
institution in the Middle 

Ages. Many 
I I streets are bor- 

dered by ar- 

||||[|||||||| llllllllllll cades ; the 
ill III 1 1 ! I jjll Renaissance 
I cathedral and 

V I j the 13th cent- 

ury church of 

Padua arms Sant Antonio, 
before which 
stands Donatello’s equestrian 
statue of Gattamelata, the soldier 
of fortune, are notable. The 
Madonna dell’ Arena contains 
frescoes by Giotto and Mantegna. 
Padua has some manufactures and 
a trade in agricultural produce. 

All but two of the frescoes by 
Mantegna in the Eremitani church 
were lost when that building was 
destroyed by bombing from the 
air March 11, 1944. This was 
probably the greatest single loss 
to Italian art during the Second 
Great War. Pop. (1951) 172,692. 

Paducah. City of Kentucky, 
U.S.A., the co. seat of McCracken 
CO. A port of entry and head- 
quarters for coal barge shipments 
on the Mississippi, it stands at 
the junction of the Tennessee and 
Ohio rivers, 170 m. S.E. of St. 






paean became a song of thanks- 
giving, used at festivals of Apollo. 

Paeligni. Tribe occupying the 
Apennine uplands east of Lake 
Fucinus during the early Roman 
age. Their ethnic origin and 
primitive culture resembled those 
of the Marsi {q,v.), in whose war 
(91-89 B.c.) they shared, establish- 
ing in their fastness Corfinium, a 
short-lived republican capital. 

Paestum. Ancient city of 
Italy on the Gulf of Salerno, 24 m. 
S.S.E. of Salerno. Founded by 
Greeks from Sybaris c. 600 b.c. 
and called Poseidonia, it came 
under Lucanian influence after 
c. 400 B.c. Rome subdued it 
in 273 and made it the colonv of 
Paestum. In the time of Augustus 
its roses were famous. It was 
plundered by the Saracens and 
abandoned in the 9th century a.d. 

Considerable portions of the 
town and walls of Paestum have 
been excavated. Its most famous 
buildings are its three fine Doric 
temples, among the best-preserved 
of all Greek temples, the so-called 
Basilica, c. 550 B.c., the 5th- 
century temple of Neptune,” 


forms part of the Venetian plain 
and is crossed by the Adige, 
Brenta, and Bacchiglione. Wheat, 
rice, wine, and silk are produced. 

Padua (Ital. Padova). City of 
Italy. It stands on several 
branches of the Bacchiglione, just 
above its confluence with the 
Brenta, 22 m. W. of Venice, for 
which it is the rly. junction. A 


Louis, and is served by rlys. and 
river steamers. It is a leading 
tobacco and strawberry market. 
Pop. (1950) 32,828. 

Faean. In ancient Greece, 
name for a hymn. Originally a 
hymn of supplication against 
plague, so called from Paean or 
Paeon, a god of healing, some- 
times identified with Apollo, the 


and the “ temple of Ceres ” built 
a httle later than the Basilica. 
The first tw^o are now known to 
have been dedicated to Hera 
Argiva, the third to Athena ; at 
least eleven other temples and 
shrines have been discovered in 
their neighbourhood. With the 
spread of deep ploughing after the 
Second Great War many un- 


PAGAN 

touched tombs were discovered 
most of them of the 4th century 
B.c. Paintings in them are 
specially interesting since they 
help to fill the gap between 
Etruscan and Pompeian art. 

Pagan. Term synonymous with 
heathen. In classical 'L'Atm pagaiii, 
he. inhabitants of pagi or villages, 
who might be employed for occa- 
sional military service, w^ere con- 
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Paestum. Ruins ot the ancient Greek colony m southern Italy ; top, the so- 
called “temple of Neptune,” an example of 5th-century B.C. architecture* 
below, the so-called Basilica, dating from the 6th century B.C. 


trusted with miUtea or professional 
soldiers. When the Christians were 
described as soldiers of the faith, 
the indifferent masses were re- 
garded as civilians or non-combat- 
ants. Hence the term pagan was 
applied to all non-Christians, ex- 
cept Jews and Mahomedans, who 
were at first considered an heretical 
sect. In the Middle Ages the term 
Paynim, through Old French from 
Lat. pagayiisyyius, was applied in- 
differently to heathen and Mahom- 
edans, falsely thought to be idol- 
aters. See Gentiles. 

Pagan. Township of Upper 
Burma, in Myingyan dist. It is 
situated on the left bank of the 
Irawadi, at the N. end of the Pegu 
Mts. Until the end of the 13th cen- 
tury Pagan was the capital and a 
fine city with numerous pagodas ; 
it is now almost deserted, although 
a new township has grown up near 
by. Here on Feb. 14, 1945, British 
troops crossed the Irawadi and 
liberated Pagan intact. 

Paganini, Nicolo (1784-1840). 
Italian violinist. Born at Genoa, 
Feb. 18, 1784, he made his first 
^ public appear- 

ance when nine 
years of age. 
The develop- 
ment of his 
unique gifts as 
a violinist was 
largely due to 
his own efforts. 
He left his 
Nicolo Paganim, home in 1798 
Itahan ^ 

wandering career, gaining fame 
as a violinist of extraordinary 
powers. In 1828 he extended 
his tours beyond Italy, visiting 
Vienna, Berlin, Paris, and England. 



In 1833 he returned to Paris. He 
died at Nice, May 27, 1840. 

His weird appearance, dissolute 
youth, powers as an executant, and 
methods ot bewildering musicians 
reveal him not only as a genius, 
but also as something of a charla- 
tan, and this combination of quali- 
ties has given rise to many extrav- 
agant stories about him. He 
composed pieces for the violin, in- 
cluding some caprices which have 
been arranged for the piano by 
both Schumann and Liszt. Brahms 
wrote variations for piano and 
Rachmaninov a rhapsody for 
piano and orchestra on a theme of 
Paganini. Coimdt Life, J. Pulver, 
1936; The Condemnation of P., 
A. Vinogradou, 1946. 

Page. In feudal times, a youth 
of gentle birth in training for 
esquireship and knighthood, who 
acted as assistant to an esquire in 
attendance on a knight and his 
lady. Pages w’ere trained in arms, 
armory (or heraldry), and the 
amenities of life, including the 
chase, music, and dancing, also 
receiving such instruction in the 
Humanities as was deemed neces- 
sary for persons of gentle birth. 
The order survives in the pages of 
honour attached to European 
courts, youths who are trained at 
the expense of the sovereign, are 
allotted certain duties, and are 
usually given commissions in the 
household regiments or sovereign’s 
bodyguard. In the U.K. the sover- 
eign has his pages-in-w^aiting. In 
hotels and large private houses 
young male attendants called 
pages are employed on light duties. 
In the U.S. senate and house of 
representatives the attendants are 
known as pages. See Feudalism. 



p age 

Page, Sm Eaele 
Christmas Grafton 
(b. 1880). Australiaai 
statesman. Born in 
Grafton Now South 
Vpales Aug. 8, 1880, he 
studied at Sydney high 
school and uniTersity 
Md became a surgeon' 
During the First Great 
V\ ar he served in France 
and Egypt. He was 

electcQ to the Australian 

parliament in 1919, and was Com- 
mori wealth treasurer, 1923-29 • 
minister of Commerce and deputv 
prime minister, 1934-39; and 
minister of Health, 1937-38. 
Leader of the Country party he 
was on four occasionf acting 
prime minister. On the sudden 

?ooa ^ f \ Lyoiis, Aprfi 7, 
1939, ho became prime mini- 
s t e r, but a 
fortnight later 
resigned in 
favour of R. G. 

Menzics. In 
Sept., 1939, he 
resigned the 
leadership o f 
his party, 
being opposed 
to c 0 o p e r a- Sir Earle Page, 
tion with ■^n^fralian statesman 

the United Australia party in a 
national government under Men- 
zics’s premiership ; but he joined 
the national government, Oct. 27, 
1940, as minister of Commerce. In 
1941-42 he was special Australian 
envoy to the British war cabinet, 
and m 1942-43 a member of the 
Australian war cabinet. He was 
minister of health in the coalition 
govt, of 1949. A privy councillor 
in 1929, he was created G.C.M.G. 
in 1938 and C.H. in 1942. 

Page, 8ir Frederick Handley 
(b. 1885). British aeroplane de- 
signer. Born at Cheltenham, he 
was trained as an electrical engin- 
eer, and in 1906 began experiment- 
ing in aeronautics. He built a 
number of gliders to test his 
theories, and in June, 1909, estab- 
lished the first aircraft factory in 
the U.K., the same year producing 
hifl first aeroplane, the monoplane 
Bluebird. In 1912 he opened a 
factory at Cricklewood. In 1915 he 
put into production the first twin- 
engined bomber, since when his 
firm has specialised in the heavy 
multi-engined aircraft. After the 
First Great War he turned to oivff 
aviation and designed a 20-seateQr 
aeroplane with which he inaugur- 
ated the Lon don- Paris service in 
May, 1919. With the merging of 
Plandley Page Transport into 
Impc^rial Airways in 1924. Page 
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began the design of mnlti-engined 
aircraft for the Imperial routes. 

In 1927 Page greatly advanced 
aircraft safety and manoeuvra- 
bility by inventing the slotting 
wing, now standard on most air- 
craft. His contributions to aero- 
dynamical design and efficiency 
placed him in the front rank of 
aeronautical science. During the 
Second Great War, when his com- 
pany owned an experimental aero- 
drome at Radlett, Herts, there 
were produced large numbers of 
heavy bombers including the 
Hampden, Hereford, and Halifax, 
over 6,000 of the last-natned being 
used by the R.A.P. Vice-chaii'- 
man of the air registration board 
since 1937, Sir F. H. Page was 
president of the Ro}^al Aero- 
nautical Society, 1945-47. He was 
knighted 1942. See Aeroplane. 

Page, Walter Hines (1855- 
1918). American editor and 
diplomatist. Porn at Cary, N. 
Carolina, Aug. 15, 1855, he was 
educated at Randolph - Mason 
College, Va., and at Johns 
Hopkins university. After seven 
years in control of The Forum., he 
became in 1898 editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, and in 1900 
founded The World’s Work, issued 
by the publishing firm of Double- 
day, Page and Co., in which he was 
a partner. He edited it until 1913, 
when he was appointed ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain. During the 
period of American neutrality in 
the First Great War his enthusiasm 
for the Allied cause brought him 
into frequent conflict -with Presi- 
dent Wilson, but he remained at 
his post until Aug., 1918, when 
failing health conrpelled his re- 
tirement. He died at Pinehurst, 
N. Carolina, Dec. 21, 1918. 

Pageant. A word originally 
meaning the stand on which 
mysteries and other dramatic per- 
formances were given. Gradually 
it was extended to the perf onnance, 
and has been used to describe an 
unusual display, especially one in 
which a sequence of many Bcenes 
or episodes on a large sj>ectacular 
scale treat a single broad theme, 
with a final tableau and grand 
march past. Open-air pageants of 
local history, presented lavishly 
with enormous casts, were a 
fashionable summer entertainment 
in the ten years immediately pre- 
ceding the First Great War. 

Paget. F'amous English family. 
Its first prominent member was 
WiUiam Paget, an official of the 
city of London, who lived about 
1500. His eldest son, WilEam Paget 
(1503-63), served Henry VIII in 
various ways, becoming a secretary 


of state. He was also a high official 
under Edward VI and Mary, and 
having been created, in " 1549, 
Baron Paget of Beaudesert, died 
June 9, 1563. 

The title passed in turn to 
Paget’s sons, Henry and Thomas, 
and then to other descendants. 
Henry, the 7th baron, was made earl 
of Uxbridge in 1714, but this title 
became extmer in 1769, when the 
main line of the family failed. It 
vas restored in 1784 for Heiirv 
Paget, who had inherited the 
estates and the barony, while his 
son Henry, the 2nd earl, was made 
marquess of Anglesey in 1815 in 
recognition of his services at 
Waterloo. Many other members of 
the family were famous either as 
soldiers or as sailors. 

Paget, Sm Bernard Charles 
Tolver (b. 1887). British soldier. 
Paget was born on Sept. 15, 1887, 

and educated 
at Shrewsbury 
and Sandhurst. 
He served in 
the First Great 
War and was 
commandant 
of the Staff 
CoUege, Cam- 
berley, 1938 
-39. In April, 

1 9 4 0, 

Paget 
was in 
Norway, 

commanding the British land forces 
in the Trondhjem-Aandalsnes area. 
He was appointed c.-in-c., South- 
Eastern Command, in 1941 and be- 
came c.-in-c., home forces, in the fol- 
lowing year. Paget was responsible 
for the training of home defence 
troops, and those going overseas 
before 1944 as well as the greater 
part of 21st army group, introduc- 
ing realistic methods of training 
and founding the system of battle 
schools. In Dec., 1943, he was 
made c.-in-c,. Middle East, retam- 
ing this appointment until his 
retirement in 1946, Principal of 
Ashridge College, 1946-49, he wms 
created G.C.B. in 1946. 



Paget, Sir James (1814^99). 
British surgeon and pathologist. 
Bom at Yarmouth, Jan, 11, 1814, 
be studied at S. 

Bartholomew’s 
hospital, Lon- 
don, and became 
demonstrator in 
the hospital 
in 1839. His 
lectures, 1847- 
52, as professor 

of anatomy at Sir James Facet 
the College ol British surgeon 
Surgeons, after- Afur UiUaU 
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wards published in book form, be- 
came a standard text-book. In 1871 
he was made a baronet, and in 
1875 pres, of the Roval College of 
Surgeons. He diedDec. 30, 1899. 

Pagliacci, i. Opera in 2 acts by 
Leoncavallo. The libretto (by the 
composer) is reputed to have been 
founded on an actual incident. 
First produced at the Teatro del 
Venue, Milan, May 21, 1892, 1 Pag- 
liacci was presented at Covent 
Garden the following year. The 
opera was first performed in Eng- 
lish by the Rouseby company at 
Leicester in 1893. Tt is known in 
Germany as Bajazzi, and in France 
as Paillasse. 

Pagoda. Term in European use 
denoting a tower-like structure in 
India and E. Asia. A 16th century 
Portuguese corruption either of 
dagoba, a stupa or tope, or of Pers. 
but-kadah, an idol-temple, it desig- 
nates in India temples with pyra- 
midal towers. In Burma it denotes 
the Buddhist paya or sedi, a bell- 
shaped struc- 
ture with coni- 
cal finial, often 
gilded. The 
most venera- 
ted are at Ran- 
goon, Manda- 
lay, Prome, 
and Pegu. The 
Siamese phra 
is bell-shaped, 
with slender 
annulet spire, 
as at Phra 
Pathom, Ayu- 
thia, or pjTa- 
midal, with 
domed cylin- 
drical turret, as 
at the Wat- 
ching in Bang- 
kok. The Jap- 
anese square 
timber-built 
gojunoto re- 
tains the 
Korean form, 
with an odd 

China perhaps derived its earli- 
est towers, as at Sian-fu, the old- 
est extant, from the Babylonian 
square seven-storeyed ziggurat. 
The later Chinese taa b^ame 
octagonal, with an odd number of 
storeys ; for instance three in the 
Temple of Heaven at Peiping ; 
^ven at Ningpo ; nine in the 
Porcelain Tov er at Nanking, whieh 
was destroyed in 1854. The Kew 
Pagoda, 10-storeyed, erected 1761, 
follows the Chinese pattern. 

Pagoda Tree {Sophora japon- 
ica). Tree of the family Legu- 
minosae. It is a native of Chma 
and Japan. The long bluish-gi'een 



Pagoda. This 16th 
cent, pagoda at 
Soochew, China is 
250 ft. high 

number of roofs. 
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leaves are divided into about a ply lines of more than 4,000,000 
dozen oval leaflets, and the small tons of material, 
cream-coloured flowers are lavishly Paignton. Urban district and 


produced in large clusters. The 
Chinese obtain from the flowers a 
fine yellow dye, used for dyeing the 
silk robes of the mandarins. 

Pago Pago. Natural harbour 
on the S. coast of Tutuila, one of 
the Samoan Islands. Called also 
Pango Pango, it belongs to the 
U.S.A., which has used it as a 
naval station since 1839. Its right 
to do so was established by treaty 
in 1872, and later was allowed to 
lapse, but in 1889 the right of the 
U.S.A. to the island of Tutuila was 
recognized by the Berlin General 
Act. The town is the seat of ad- 
ministration for American Samoa, 
where an American naval radio 
station is maintained. The harbour 
is the crater of an extinct volcano. 

Pahang. State of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya. It has a long coast 
on the S. China Sea, lies between 
Johore on the S. and Kelantan and 
Trengganu on the N., and is 
separated from them by high 
mts. It consists almost entirely 
of the basin of the Pahang. 

Pahang was an independent 
Malay state until 1888, when it 
came under British suzerainty ; 
and joined the Federated Malay 
States in 1895. It is sparsely popu- 
lated. Pekan at the mouth of the 
Pahang is the seat of the sultan : 
Kuantan, farther N., is connected 
by road with Kuala Lipis. The 
state is traversed by the rly. from 
Gemus to Tumpat on the N.F. 
coast of Kelantan. Its area is 
13,820 sq. m. Pop. (est. ) 275,000. 

Pahlavi or Pehlevi (Pers. 
Pahlav, Parthian), Name of a 
cursive script of Aramaic origin 
used in vTiting Persian during the 
vSassanian period. The name is 
also often used for the Persian lan- 
guage of the same period, otherwise 
called Middle Persian. 

Pahlevi. Family name of the 
rulers of Persia. See Mohammed 
Biza Shah Pahlevi ; Riza Shah 
Pahlevi. 

Paiforce. Allied force formed 
in Persia and Iraq, Aug., 1942. It 
comprised the British 10th army 
(only a small group), a large Polish 
army formed from prisoners taken 
by the Russians in 1939 and later 
released, and the Iraqi army. Its 
main task was to safeguard the 
Persian oilfields. Paiforce (the 
name was derived from the initials 
of Persia And Iraq command) saw 
no fighting, but under exacting 
conditions undertook heavy con- 
structional duties and was respon- 
sible for the despatch to Russia 
through the Anglo-American sup- 


watering place of S. Devon, Eng- 
land. It stands on Torbay, 3 miles 
from Torquay, with a station on 
the British rljT's. W. region. The 
chief building is the Perpendicular 
church of S. John. The Bible 
Tower is part of the old palace of 
the bishops of Exeter. It is so 
called because here Miles Coverdale 
prepared his translation of the 
Bible. The attractions include 
spacious sands and zoological 
gardens. Poo. (1951) 25,553. 

Pain (Lat. 'poena, punishment). 
State of distress, bodily, mental, or 
both. Physical pain may usually 
be regarded as a danger signal, 
showing that some physical .con- 
dition is wrong, though not neces- 
sarily in the place in which the pain 
is felt. The severest forms of 
mental pain are grief, shame, and 
acute anxiety. When they are 
connected with deep moral fears 
they can be so intolerable that the 
mind gets rid of them by re- 
pression (g.y.). 

All healthy beings strive to 
avoid mental pain, since it in- 
variably gives rise to resentment 
even when this is not consciously 
felt. This resentment may change 
into bitterness or hostility. 

The self-infliction of pain, 
sometimes to the point of torture, 
is a widespread habit in human 
beings, and under the name of 
asceticism has played an important 
part in human history. Biologi- 
cally and psychologically, pain is 
an evil, though w’hen associated 
with great effort, laborious toil, 
deep sympathy, etc., the results 
may on the whole be good. See 
Pleasure. 

Pain, Bakrv Eric Odell 
(1864-1928). British author. Born 
Oct. 22, 1864, and educated at 
Sedbergh School and Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, he 
turned early to literary work, and 
became known as a writer of 
humorous stories, sketches, and 
parodies. In a Canadian Canoe ap- 
peared in 1891, and among his 
many subsequent works the Eliza 
sketches were outstanding (Eliza, 
1900; Eliza Getting On, 1911; 
Exit Eliza, 1912). Also popular 
were The One Before, 1902 ; and 
Stories in Grey, 1912. He died 
May 5, 1928. 

Paine, Thomas (1737-1809). 
British publicist and politician. 
Born at Thetford, Norfolk, Jan. 
29, 1737, son of a small farmer and 
staymaker, he tried various occu- 
pations, including that of excise- 
man. Dismissed in 1774, ho met 


Franklin in London the same year 
and, apparently under his advice 

Paine issued in 
1776 a pamph- 
Ict entitled 
Common 
Sense, putting 
the case for 
independence, 
which, accord- 
ing to Wash- 
ington, had 
great influence 
on the colon- 
ists. He fought in the U.S. army 
and receiv ed a government appoint’ 
ment, which he lost. 

^ In 1787 Paine returned to 
England and issued The Rights of 
Man as a counterblast to Burke’s 
Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion. The work made a great sen- 
sation and Paine was indicted in 
1792, but escaped to France, 
where he had an enthusiastic 
reception. Subsequently he fell 
foul of Robespierre, was im- 
prisoned and narrowly escaped the 
guillotine, but was released in 1794 
on claiming American citizenship. 
The first part of The Age of Reason 
had been finished just before his 
arrest ; the second followed in 
1795. The book was an attack 
uj)on revealed religion from the 
])oint of view of the 18th century 
deists, accompanied by all the 
vigour and occasional brutality 
which characterised Paine’s writ- 
ings. Ho died in New York, June 
8, 1809. The standard biography 
is by M. D. Conway, 1892. 

^ Painlev^, Paul (1863-1933). 
I’renc;h state'sman. Born in Paris, 
Dec. 5, 1863, and educated at the 

}5colo Normale 
Sup6rieure, he 
became profess- 
or at Lille and 
later at the Sor- 
bonne, being 
well known as a 
mathematician, 
scientist, and 
philosopher. 
Appointed pro- 
fessor of mech- 
anics and engineering at the 
Nicole Poly technique, 1904, he be- 
came interested in aviation. 
Painlov6 entered the chamber of 
deputies as a Socialist in 1906, and 
was soon chairman of the navy 
committee. He concentrated the 
fleet in the Mediterranean, thus 
necessitating an understanding 
with Great Britain. Early in the 
First Great War he held adminis- 
trative posts, and in 1916 became 
minister of public instruction. 



Paul Painlev6, 
French politician 



^omas Paine, 
British author 

After lioniney 
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Resigning on a disagreement with 
Briand, he soon became minister of 
war under Bihot, and was re- 
sponsible for the replacement of 
Nivelle by Retain and for steps 
aimed at raising the morale of the 
rank and hie. He succeeded Bibot 
as premier in Sept., 1917, but was 
forced to resign two months later. 

In 1924 he was elected president 
of the chamber of deputies, but was 
defeated for the presidency by 
Doumergue. On Herriot’s fall in 
1925 he again became premier, but 
was criticised for half-hearted 
measures to save the franc and for 
his choice of the pacifist Caillaux 
as finance minister, so that his 
government fell. He was minister 
of war under Briand, 1926, and 
under Poincartb 1926-29 ; and 
minister for air in 1932. He died 
Oct. 29, 1933. A Life, by E. 
Charles, appeared in 1925. 

Paint. Pigment ground to a 
smooth paste in a medium which 
after application to the surface 
sets to a hard more or less elastic 
film. Such films are applied for 
both decorative and protective 
purposes and have been used from 
the earliest times. They may 
nowadays be classified as oil 
paints, water paints, emulsion 
paints, and bituminous paints. 
Preparations in which the medium 
is a solid {e.g. nitrocellulose) dis- 
solved in a suitable solvent are 
described as lacquers {q.v.). 

Oil Paints. This is the largest 
class. Unless otherwise specified, 
it is generally assumed that an oil 
paint is intended. Such paints 
contain (1) an oily medium, which 
may contain resinous substances 
to increase the gloss and hardness 
of the film ; (2) driers, which 
accelerate the drying of the film ; 
(3) volatile solvent (thinners), 
which reduce the paint to working 
consistency ; (4) pigments, which 
give the necessary opacity and 
colour to the film ; (5) extenders, 
which, although of little or no 
tinctorial value, contribute to the 
consistency of the paint and to 
the physical properties of the film. 

The basis of oil media is usually 
linseed oil. Since about 1920, china 
wood oil has sometimes been used 
in conjunction with linseed. Prop- 
erly refined linseed oil, when 
spread in a thin film, dries in 8 to 9 
days. By the addition of small 
amounts of lead, manganese, or 
cobalt compounds, the drying 
time can be reduced to 8 hours 
under normal atmospheric con- 
ditions. When heated, linseed oil 
gradually thickens, eventually 
forming a tough leathery mass, and 
it is therefore possible to produce 


an oil (stand oil) of any desired 
consistency. Stand oils drv slower 
than untreated linseed oil, but 
the films are more durable and 
glossy. 

The volatile thinners determine 
the consistency of the paint. Tur- 
pentine, parLcularly American, 
was once considered the only really 
satisfactory thinner, but though its 
merits are still recognised, w^hite 
spirit (a petroleum distillate) is 
much used. This w^as first intro- 
duced in 1885 as “Patent Tur- 
pentine,” and it is now recognised 
as a paint ingredient, not merely a 
substitute for turpentine. 

The use of pure colours of great 
tinctorial strength renders it both 
possible and necessary to use con- 
siderable quantities of substances 
which, though of little pigmentary 
value, act as bases for the expen- 
sive pure colour and contribute to 
the properties of the paint. Thus 
substances such as china clay and 
asbestine, being light and bulky, 
reduce the tendency of heavy pig- 
ments such as white lead to settle 
out, and of reactive pigments such 
as zinc white to form hard deposits, 
in ready mixed paint. Barytes, on 
the other hand, is a heavy sub- 
stance, and being hard and cry- 
stalhne adds bulk to the paint and 
increases the solid content and 
hardness of the film. In under- 
coats it gives a “ tooth ” to the 
film which improves the adhesion 
of subsequent coats. Few paints 
consist wholly of one pigment. 

Gloss Paints and Enaimel 
Paints. There is no defiinite line 
of demarcation between these. 
Enamel paints are the highest 
class and the medium consists 
largely of a varnish containing 
resins. The medium of gloss paint 
varies from linseed oil with a pro- 
portion of stand oil to a high pro- 
portion of thickened oils and in- 
cluding more or less resin. In both 
classes natural or synthetic resins 
may be used. 

Water Paints. The simplest 
type of water paint is a mixture of 
whiting with size solution. More 
satisfactory results are obtained 
by using good quahty glue and 
pigments carefully selected to give 
the best results. Such paint 
eventually becomes practically 
insoluble in cold water, but still 
remains soluble in hot water. A 
water resistant paint can be made 
from casein. {See Distemper.) 

Emulsion Paints. In these the 
medium may be described as an 
emulsion of a water and an oil 
medium, though a suitable sub- 
stance is usually added to ensure 
stabihty of the emulsion . They are 


largely used for decorative pur- 
poses, especially where a fiat [i.e. 
dull) finish is desired. 

Bituminous Paints. These 
may consist almost wholly of bitu- 
minous substances dissolved in 
volatile solvent or be complex 
mixtures of the varnish type in 
w'hich the bitumen wholly or 
jDaidly replaces the resin. As with 
the ordinary oil varnishes, the pro- 
perties of the product are mucb 
influenced by the methods of man- 
ufacture. Paints in wBich the 
medium consists essentially of 
bitumens in volatile solvent are 
rapid drying and are much used 
for metahvork, particularly where 
stove drjnng is possible. Paints in 
which oil is present in quantity are 
generally slower drying but give 
thicker and more durable film. 
Such paints are much used for pro- 
tective paints on ironwork. Natur- 
ally the colour range is limited by 
the colour of the medium. Bitu- 
minous paints are largely used as 
ships’ paints. See Colour Mixing ; 
Painting and Decorating; Pig- 
ments ; Varnish. 

Painted Lady {Vanessa cardui), 
A butterfly of the family Nymph - 
ahdae and of nearly world-wide 
range. It is unable to survive the 
winter in Great Britain and its 
occurrence is due to migrants from 
N. Africa which produce a au- 
tumn generation of British- born 
individuals. In some years it is 
exceedingly abundant, in others 
scarce or absent. The caterpillar 
has short branched spines and 
lives on thistles and other plants, 
whose leaves it draws together 
with silk to form a shelter. See 
Butterfly colour plate. 

Painters* OR Painter-Stainers'' 
Company, The. London city livery 
company. In the 1 5th century a 

guild of S. Luke, 
it w^as granted 
charters in 1581 
and 1685, and its 
minute books go 
back to 1623. Its 
freemen include 
Sir Peter Lely, 
Painters’ Company Sir Godfrey 

Kneller, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. The original 
haU, at 9, Little Trinity Lane, E.C., 
bequeathed to the company by Sir 
John Browne, serjeant painter to 
Henry VIII, was rebuilt in 1668, 
and enlarged in 1880 and 1916. 
The doorway is attributed to 
Grinluig Gibbons. The old portion 
of the building was destroyed by 
German bombs in 1941. Consult 
The History of the Painter- 
Stainers’ Company, W. A. D. 
Englefield, 1923. 
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PAINTING: THE ART OF THE PICTURE 


GORDON STOWELL, A.R.C.A. fLond.) 

This article deals leith piiioricd aft. The craft of lehai is i^encially hiioicji as Paiiiiiny and necoyatin^ :s 
treated separately under that lieaduvy An InAoncal accuiint of the development of the artist's technical 
fnctJiods is here pAhiecd by a ueneral survey of the yreat srhooh of paiiitiny, and a particular account of 
British painting front the lyth to the icph centuries, tin ii h\< a special scctuiii on Bauitine in tlu' 20th 
Century. Sec aho Art; Draiciiiy; Landscape, etc. ; under the heading Art in the entries on France 
(ieruiany, Italy, Spain, etc.; Dutch School; Flemish School: and entries on the leorld's great painters 


The pigments of the artist's 
palette are essentially the same 
animal, vegetable, and mineral 
substances as those used in other 
forms of painting {see Pigments). 
They are applied to a surface 
usually hut not invariably by 
brush, after mixture with a me- 
dium, e.g. wuter, linseed oil, egg 
tempera. For oil media the 
brushes most used are of hogs- 
bristle ; for water media, the more 
pliable sable. Until comparatively 
recent times it was the artist’s 
practice to grind and mix his own 
pigments in the studio according 
to his needs, but artists’ colours 
are now' specially prepared by man- 
ufacturers, ready mixed to a stiff 
paste, with linseed oil or poppy- 
seed oil, and packed in mctal-foil 
tubes. Those intended for water- 
colour Avork are still sometimes 
sold in small hard flat cakes, pre- 
pared with size or gum arahic, but 
are more usually softened with 
glycerine and sold in tubes or in 
china pans and half-pans. The 
artist using an oil medium will still 
choose to dilute or re-mix the pig- 
ments on his palette, sometimes 
with turpentine, according to his 
immediate needs. If he is using an 
oil medium, the surface on which 
he paints, canvas or wood, needs 
to be primed with a coating of size, 
usually mixed with white lead. 
Canvases are today usually ob- 
tainable already primed and 
stretched on a frame to give a flat 
surface. Water-colour paper is 
also usually stretched to prevent 

cockling ” by saturation during 
the process of painting. 

Choice of Pigments 

The artist’s choice of the pig- 
ments he uses is governed by con- 
sideration of their durability, their 
colour, their comparative trans- 
parency or opaqueness, and the 
possible chemical action of one 
pigment upon another. The ready 
solubility in water of some pig- 
ments, e.g. Prussian blue, crimson 
lake, is an obvious recommenda- 
tion for their use in water-colour 
painting. 

Other mediums used include 
fresco, distemper (gum), encaustic 
(wax, wmrked with hot tools), pas- 
tel, and gouache, or body colour 
(water colour made opaque by 
admixture with Chinese white). 


Prehistoric and antique painting 
waas done w’ith coloured earths. In 
ancient Eg3'pt, as in ancient Greece, 
distemper was widely used, but 
the later Greco- Egyptian painting, 
which survived into the 2nd cen- 
tury after Christ, also used en- 
caustic. The work of the mere 
journeymen painters in the mum- 
my portraits of this period suggests 
a wmnderfnl level of accomplish- 
ment, hut though the Greeks must 
haA"e created paintings as great as 
their sculpture, they are lost to us. 
The Eg\'ptians used outline and 
colour, but the Greeks took to 
filling in the outline for drawing 
with its owm colour, thus creating 
the silhouette, as in their vases. 

The craft as we know it today 
began with the early Italians. 
They painted in fresco on walls, 
and in tempera on panels of wmod, 
over Avhich canvas had been 
pasted, wdth a plaster ground over 
the canvas, b’resco is water-colour 
on freshly laid jrlaster, with no 
glue to hold it ; the paint is driven 
over the newly-laid plaster, and 
becomes the surface as it dries. 
Thus it cannot be retouched or 
altered. In these primitive 
frescoes the outline w^as drawn, and 
the colours laid in fiat coats. The 
early painters concentrated on 
line, colour, and composition in 
their desire to illustrate the teach- 
ings of the Church, and the discip- 
line of the medium compelled fine 
draughtsmanship. With the daw'u 
of the Renaissance came first a 
desire to give the objects depicted 
a more solid appearance with the 
help of simple light and shade. 
Masaccio was one of the first to 
mass light and shade. Then came 
Uccello and others with their 
discovery of the laws of linear per- 
spective, and Mantegna with his 
great interest in the foreshortening 
of the human figure. Piero della 
Francesca was one of the earliest 
experimenters in aerial perspec- 
tive, or the recognition of the effect 
of atmosphere in giving depth to 
pictorial representation. Later 
painters, culminating in Leonardo 
da Vinci, strove to present objects 
more and more skilfully as though 
seen in the round, through model- 
ling by shading. 

Meanwhile in the Low Countries 
the brothers van Eyck had per- 


fected a method of oil painting of 
which the secret is said to have 
died with them. They painted in 
oil on a white gesso ground. There 
are mentions of the oil medium in 
the 10th and 12th cent., and in the 
141h cent, it was said to be in use 
among German artists. Probably 
it was developed more readily in 
the northern countries because the 
moist air was deleterious to fresco. 
In Italy the use of oil was confined 
to coloured glazes over tempera 
painting, until Aiitonello da Mes- 
sina (it is said) introduced the 
Flemish method. It was quickly 
adopted, if only because it lent 
itself, as other media did not, to 
alteration and retouching. The 
medium certainly demands an 
infinitely less strict discipline, 
and lliere are many who date a 
decline in painting from its intro- 
duction. Michelangelo despised it 
as “fit only for women”; but 
Pollaiuolo, Perugino, Verrochio, 
Ghirlandaio, and da Vinci all 
used it. 

Methods of Oil Painting 

The Venetian painters, working 
in a moister climate, adopted oils 
with most enthusiasm. Two tech- 
nic pies ])rc vailed in Italy ; the 
Flemish method, followed by the 
Florentines, in Avhieh a smooth 
impaslo was imposed upon a 
monochrome underpainting in 
brown and white, with solid paint 
for the lights and transparent for 
the darks to preserve their lumino- 
sity ; and the Venetian method, in 
which the iinderpainting was in 
full solid impaato, to which trans- 
parent oil glazes were added. 
Titian and Tintoretto were among 
the first to represent objects as 
seen “ in the large,” omitting con- 
flicting details and leaving the 
broad masses to impress the eye. 
Titian painted in tempera a solid 
monocliromc of massed light and 
dark, then painted his superb 
colour over all in oils. 

The first to use the “direct” 
technique, painting directly on the 
canvas in full solid colour without 
subsequent glazes, were the tene~ 
broso, i.e. Caravaggio and his 
followers working in Naples. This 
great change was introduced into 
Spain (by Ribera) and Holland 
early in the 1 7th century. Velas- 
quez in Spain, and Rembrandt 
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and Hals in Holland were all 
masters of the “ direct ” method. 
Velasquez, by his masterly repre- 
sentation of the tone values due 
to the nature of light, may be 
looked upon as the first ot the 
Impressionists. 

Direct painting led to an appre- 
ciation not only of the representa- 
tion of the appearance of objects 
but in the technique of brushvrork, 
and a liandling of the loaded paint 
which took pride in displacing, 
rather than concealing, the sweep 
and mark of the brush. Painting 
became more than satisfied to be, 
not an apmg of nature, but a 
frank translation of nature into 
terms of individual brush-marks. 
Painting technique could hence- 
forward be enjoyed for its own sake. 

Painting in Water Colour 

Water-colour painting, long 
practised in Japan, found its most 
notable expression in England, 
especially in the early 19th century. 
Used almost exclusively for land- 
scape painting, first as an en- 
hancement to topographical draw- 
ings in line, it was found to 
possess a soft limpid quality parti- 
cularl}' suited to the representation 
of the English atmosphere. Its 
use in flat transparent washes of 
harmonious colour is best seen in 
the work of Cotman. On the other 
hand, Turner used it supremely 
well as a means to an end, and 
was no purist in technique so long 
as he achieved the desired effect ; 
he did not hesitate to use trans- 
parent colour, opacpie colour, and 
additional effects obtained by the 
use of charcoal, sponge, or pen- 
knife, all in the same jncture. 
The range of water colour is neces- 
sarily limited. In comparison with 
oil painting, it is chamber music 
rather than a full orchestra. Con- 
sult Materials of the Painter’s 
Craft, A. P. Laurie, 1910 ; The 
Pigments and Mediums of the Old 
Masters, A. P. Laurie, 1914. 

Schools o:f Painting. The 
accompanying table sets out the 
chief historical schools of painting. 
They are considered in detail in 
different parts of this Encyclo- 
pedia. For Italian, French, Ger- 
man. and Spanish painting, see 
under the sub-heading Art in the 
articles on Italy, France, Ger- 
many, Spain. See also Dutch 
School of Painting ; Flemish 
School of Painting ; Impression- 
ism ; Pre-Raphaelites, etc. The 
English and Scottish schools are 
dealt with below under the separate 
sub-heading British Painting. 

The period of the historical 
schools may be taken as coinciding 
with the conception of painting as 


the art of representing the visual 
tnith, sometimes for its own sake, 
sometimes sub.serviently to (fiber 
ends, e.g. religion, and combining 
this visual truth vitli harmonious 
and pleasing design. The balance 
between visual truth and beauty 
of design varies with individual 
artists as well as vdth particular 
schools. Thus, broadly .spealdng, 
the Italians strove after typ'-'s an^ 
forms of idealised beauty, while 
the Northern schools, German, 
Flemish, Dutch, and EnglLsh, found 


their most congenial expression in 
the^ representation of the in- 
dividual character of people and 
things, i.e. were more natmalistk. 
Still gcncrab.'.ing, the Florentine 
school developed from the painting 
of frescoes in churches, and many 
of their greatest paintings are of 
religious sulijects and have there- 
fore a certain decorative monu- 
mental quality which was not for- 
saken when the decorations wnre 
painted for the walls of palaces 
and great houses and the subject 


PAINTING : MAIN HISTORICAL SCHOOLS AND PERIODS 


School 

Subdivisions 

Leading Artists 

Italian 

Byza)itine School, ^th to 
IWi century 

Marganfione, Cimahue 


Siena, lith century 

Duccio 


Florence, lAth to lUh 

Giotto, Fra Angehco, Filippo Lippi. 


century 

Filippino Lippi, Botticelli, Paolo 
Uccello, Masaccio, Michelangelo 
Carpaccio, the Bellini, Titian. Gior- 


Vemce, loiA to l^th 


century 

gione, Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, 
Guardi, Canaletto. Tiepolo 


Milan, Ihth century 

Leonardo da Vinci, Bernardino Luini 


Rome, loth to liith cen- 
tury 

Naples, llsth centum 

Raphael. Penigino, Giiilio Romano 


Salvator Rosa, Caravaggio 


Bologna, Ifjth to ll^th 
century 

Francia, the Caracci, Guido Reni 


Padua, lith to I5th 
century 

Scjnarcione, Mantegna 


Genoa, Ibth to 17 th 

Giovanni Battista Paggi, Bernardo 


century 

Strozzi 


Ferrara, Ihth to 17th 
century 

Dosso Dossi, Lorenzo Cc^ta 


Parma, Ihth to 16th 
century 

Con eggio 

French 

Classic School, 17ih cen- 

Claude Lorrain (Gelde), Nicholas 


tury 

Poussin 


Louis Quinze and Louis 

Watteau, Fragonard, Boucher, Greuze, 


Seize, ] 8th century 
Classic Revival, 16th 
century 

Romantic School, in- 

Chardin 


David, Ingres, Puvis de Chavannes 


Gdricault, Delacroix, Millet, Corot, 


eluding Fontainebleau 
Group, 16th century 

Diaz, Rousseau, Monticelli 


Realistic School, 16th 

Courbet, Bastien-Lepage, Constant, 


centurj/ 

Bonnat 


Impression isi School, 

Manet. Monet. Degas, Sisley, Renoir. 

/ 

16th century 

Berthe Monsot 

German 

Cologne, lUh to lUh 

Meister Wilhelm, Stephan Lochner 


School of Swabia (Col- 

Martin Schongauer, Bans Holbein the 


rmr, Ulm, Augsburg), 
16th to 16th century 

Elder, Hans Holbein the Younger 


Nuremberg, 16th to 16th 
century 

Durer 

Spanish 

Madrid, 16th to 17th 
century 

El Greco, Velasquez, del Mazo 


Semlle, 16th to 18th 

Fernandez, Vargas, Herrera. Cano. * 


century 

Zurharan, B. E. Murillo 

Dutch 


lleinhrandt, van Rijn, van Goyen, 
Hobbema, van Ruysdael, P. Potter. 

17th cen- 


tury 


A. van der Velde, Cuyp, Hals 

G. Dou, Vermeer ot Delft, de Hooch, 
Terburg, Jan Steen, Adriaen 



Brouwer, Metsu 

Flemish 


Hubert and Jan van Eyck, Hans 

14th to 


Momlinc, Roger van der W^’eyden, 

17tli cen- 


Quinten Matsys, Mahmse, Rubens, 

tur>’ 


Van Dyck 

British 

17th century Portraitists 

Lely, Kneller 


IStb. century Portraitists 

Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, 
Raeburn, Lawrence 


Subject and Landscape 

Hogarth, Morland, Oromte, Turner, 


Painters, ISiA to 16th 

Constable, Cotman, Wilkie. Watts, 


cenfyiry 

Millais 


Pre-Raphaelite School, 

Holman Hunt, Rossetti, Burne-Jones 


1848-C.1900 

.. 
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matter was classical rather than 
religious. There is much in com- 
mon between The Last J uclgemcnt 
of Michelangelo and the great 
decorations of Paolo Veronese. 

The early Plemish and German 
schools, developing the oil medium 
more suited to the northern 
climate, painted altar-pieces 
rather than walls, and their 
paintings are therefore smaller 
and more intimate, as well as 
revealing the greater northern 
interest in individual character. 
Rubens and Van Dyck are in a 
class by themselves. Rubens, 
as one of the world’s supreme 
painters, came near achieving 
the perfect blend of classicism 
and naturalism. In the Spanish 
school, religious subjects also 
predominate and the conventions 
are more rigid, until the emergence 
of Velasquez and his court por- 
traiture. The Dutch school, little 
concerned with religion, developed 
the smaller “ easel ” picture to 
meet the taste of the rich mer- 
chants of the republic — portraits, 
landscapes, seascapes, scenes of 
everyda}^ life — and evinced new 
skill in the representation and 
development of chiaroscuro. 

Trench painting was largely 
eclectic until the time of Watteau, 
who, with his immediate fol- 
lowers, found congenial subjects 
in light fancies reflecting the mood 
of 18th century France. A return 
to severe classicism with David 
and Ingres accompanied the 
Napoleonic period, followed first 
by a romantic reaction, then by a 
reversion to realism, as expressed 
in the landscapes of the Fontaine- 
bleau group, e.g. Rousseau. 

Influence of British School 

The next inspiration came from 
England, which early in the 18th 
century had found its metier in 
portraiture ; in the so-called his- 
torical ” subject picture as painted 
by Copley and West and later dead- 
ened out of all recognition by such 
Victorian painters as Maclise, 
until rescued by the short-lived 
revolution of the Pre-Raphaelites ; 
and towards the end of the 18th 
century, in landscape. Constable 
and Turner, the latter reaching 
new heights of technical achieve- 
ment in the representation of 
sunlight, often by the comparative 
elimination of almost everything 
else, had an enormous influence 
on the development in France of 
the Impressionist school, which in 
seeking to represent the effect of 
light upon an object rather than 
the object itself brought logical 
finality to the search after visual 
truth. From the time of the 


Impressionists the French school 
consolidated the leading position 
it had steadily acquired during the 
19th century. Subsequent de- 
velopments in the art are described 
in the special section Painting in 
the 20th century. Consult A 
History of Painting, 8 vols., 
H. MacFall, 1911 ; The Approach 
to Painting, T. Bodkin, revised 
edn., 1916. 

British Painting. Painting 
was a late development in England 
by comparison with Italy, the 
Netherlands, Spain, and even 
France, and the development of 
anything like a school ” with 
recognizable national character- 
istics began only as late as the 18th 
century. But there had ah'cady 
been founded a tradition in por- 
traiture, fostered by the sojourn 
in England of Holbein, under the 
patronage of Henry VUI, and 
that of Van Dyck as court painter 
to Charles 1. The influence of 
thc.se two great masters, however, 
was unfavourable to the emergence 
of any indigenous spirit in paint- 
ing. The earliest English portrait 
painters of any note were Samuel 
Cooper, the miniaturist ; Lely, 
court painter to Charles It; and 
Kneller, painter of the beauties 
and celebrities of the reign of 
William III and Anne. 

Hogarth aad his Followers 

The first great painter to break 
completely and deliberately with 
foreign influence and give utter- 
ance to the English genius by 
portraying the world around him 
in terms of his own comprehension 
was Hogarth, supreme painter of 
the human comedy, who painted 
the life of the people and recorded 
the manners and satirised the 
follies of his ago. Yet his genius 
stands outside any mainstream 
of development, it had no im- 
mediate followers. Contemporan- 
eously, a British school of portrait 
painters was arising, with Hudson 
and Allan Ramsay as its first 
leaders. It reached its culmina- 
tion in the great trio who dominated 
English portraiture in the closing 
decades of the 18th century ; 
Reynolds, Romney, and Gains- 
borough. The precepts of Rey- 
nolds, as given in his Discourses 
addressed to the students of the 
Royal Academy, were more ques- 
tionable than his practice ; for 
he preached a “ grand manner ” 
in painting based on the scholar’s 
study of the Italian old masters, 
even in choice of subjects, but his 
own art was more akin to that of 
the Dutch school in its fidelity 
to what his own eyes observed, 
and in its emphasis on individual 


character in portraiture. Gain^ 
borough, who found favour at 
the court of George III, had never 
V isited Italy, and paid homage to 
\ an Dyck, but his own original 
genius shines out clearly in his 
superb portraiture. 

Meanwhile there had been an 
awakening effort in landscape 
m the topographical draughts- 
men ’ of the style of Scott and 
baundby, which eventually broiit^ht 
forth England^ first great land- 
scape painter, Richard Wilson. 
Gainsborough also held landscape 
to be his province rather than 
portraiture, and contributed pro- 
digiously to its development in his 
portrayal of the English rural 
scene Two painters from the 
American colonies, Benjamin West 
and Copley, created a native 
school of historical painting, while 
Coswuiy and Downman raised the 
art of portrait miniature to higher 
standard.s. 

The Royal Academy 

The iounding of the Royal 
Academy in 1768 ivas the out- 
w'ard expression of this sudden 
surging of native genius. Reynolds 
wa.s its lirst president, and Gains- 
borough, Wilson, and West were 
among the original members. 
From that time the story of 
British painting became closely 
identified with that of the Royal 
Academy, which has remained 
the stronge.st single influence in 
the art of the country. Against 
that influence there have been 
frequent revolts, but they have 
beam revolts against an admitted 
authority ; and if there was any 
merit ill the revolt, sooner or later 
the authority has almost always 
ovei-taken and absorbed it. The 
number of English painters of the 
first rank who have successfully 
dissociated themselves from the 
Royal Academy is very small. 

As the 18th century ended, 
there came to the front a younger 
group of portrait painters — North- 
<‘ote, Beechey, Hoppner, Opie, 
Lawrence, and, towering above 
them all, the Scottish master 
Raeburn. Stubbs was painting 
sporting life, horses, and dogs, 
Moriand recorded the life of the 
countryside, the tavern, the 
stables, the {lursuits of rural folk. 
By the year 1800, all that was most 
vital in the world’s painting was 
British. The landscape painters 
were creating pure impressions of 
nature in lyrical fashion. In 
Norwich, Cromo was going direct 
to nature, developing from where 
the 17th century Dutch painters 
had left off. Girtin was playing 
a great part in changing the aid of 
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water-colour drawing into that of 
water-colour painting. 

In Turner the British race found 
its supreme genius in painting ; 
in the realm of landscape the 
supreme artist of all time, the 
equivalent of Shakespeare in 
literature and Beethoven in music. 
He employed colour more poetic- 
ally than it had ever been em- 
ployed before. Constable, in 
pursuit of ways to depict even 
more faithfully and directly the 
English scene and even more the 
English weather, had a forceful 
influence on French landscape 
painting, as had the short-lived 
Bonington. Beside them may 
stand the landscape painters of the 
Norwich school, led by Crome and 
Cotman ; the water- colourists Cox, 
Be Wint, and Front ; and painters 
of the sea like Clarkson Stanfield. 
Landseer won deserved fame in 
painting animals, Wilkie in render- 
ing Scottish home life. 

The “Suhiect” Picture 

But this fine fiow^ering died 
away, and British painting was in 
danger of becoming stereotyped, 
hut for the new life given to it by 
the Pre-Eaphaelites, led by Hol- 
man Hunt, Millais, and Rossetti. 
With all their faults (their greatest 
being a subservience to the manner 
as well as the spirit of the Italian 
painters), they brought back 
vitality by taking their canvases 
out of the studios into the open 
air. The Victorian tradition of 
“ subject ” paintings, intellectual 
and literary rather than visual in 
conception, like large-scale col- 
oured book illustrations, also owed 
much to their influence. Frith 
(painter of Derby Day, The Rail- 
way Station, and Ramsgate Beach) 
was among the most successful 
painters of such w'orks, and this 
was the aspect of Pre-Raphaehtism 
most clearly retained by Millais 
after the dissolution of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood. 

Out of the primitive academism 
of the Pre-Raphaelites, through 
the influence of Rossetti, there 
grew the aesthetic movement of 
the ’sixties, whose greatest ex- 
ponent was Burne-Jones. Its con- 
ventions remained early Italian, 
and it has as little to do with the 
expression of national genius as 
had the classical academism of 
which first Leighton, then Poynter 
and Alma-Tadema, w^ero leading 
representatives. 

The rise of Impressionism in 
France had its inevitable echo in 
England, where Whistler, an 
American, combined the theories 
of Impressionism with the decora- 
tive quahty of Japanese art and 


exploited an exquisite gift for in- 
terpreting nature’s twdlight moods. 
The movement found many other 
sympathetic followers to apply the 
methods of Impressionism to the 
English scene, notably Wilson 
Steer and Sickert. By the end of 
the 19th century Impressionism 
was accepted, with headquarters 
at the New English Art Club rather 
than at the Royal Academy, but 
its ultimate inspiration remained 
French. The last native move- 
ment of the century was Scottish, 
centring on Glasgow and developed 
by George Henry, John La very, 
Arthur Melville, E. A. Hornel, and 
others. It owed something to the 


The paintmg of the 20th century 
is distinguished by a weakening of 
tradition which is without prece- 
dent — a weakening regarded by a 
number of responsible critics as a 
prelude to dissolution. As a result 
of this waning of authority the arts 
have assumed a bewildering variety 
of forms. 

At the beginning of the century 
a reaction against Impressionism 
was gathering force. Impression- 
ism may be described, in one sense, 
as the culmination of an endeavour 
(which had been in progress since 
the Renaissance) to depict the 
commonly accepted truths of 
natural appearance as closely as 
possible. The power to describe 
form in its complexity and pleni- 
tude had been won. ^But to the 
following generation it seemed 
that this victory had been won at 
too great a sacrifice. 

For this generation Cezanne 
— though the least didactic of men, 
who gave httle counsel beyond the 
recommendation of a close study of 
nature — became the most influ- 
ential painter of the age ; his 
monumental but not unsensuous 
art proved to be a point of depar- 
ture for the chief contemporary 
movements. These movements 
manifested in common, in despite 
of the advice of Cezanne, an ever 
more pronounced disregard for the 
commonly accepted truths of 
natural appearance. The new 
climate which they brought with 
them proved to be one in which not 
only the realia^ic tradition but all 
traditions ten(fed to disintegrate. 

In the 20th century movements in 
painting quickly lost their momen- 
tum and identity : the individual 
personality rather than the school 


early Impressionists, something to 
the growing regard for tonal re- 
lationship or “ values ” in paint- 
ing, and a good deal to the eager 
spirit of independence. The riot- 
ous palette of Melville and the 
pattern painting of Homel repre- 
sented a marked advance in the 
decorative use of fresh, strong 
colour, wFich among English 
painters of the same period found 
its fullest expression in the work of 
Brangwyn. Consvlt British Paint- 
ing from Hogarth’s Day to Our 
Own, W. Grant, 1945 ; Introduction 
to English Painting, J. Rothen- 
stein, 1947 ; An Outline of Eng. 
Painting, R. H. Wilenski, 1948. 


became ^more and more the sole 
intelligible field of study. This pro- 
cess of dissolution notwithstanding, 
it is still possible to distinguish cer- 
tain general movements. The most 
persistent of these is one deriving 
from the uncompromising radical 
movement known as Fauvisme, of 
which Henri Matisse (b. 1869) was 
the leader. The Fauves set them- 
selves to create a frankly archi- 
tectonic and decorative art. The 
architectonic derived from the 
severely structural elements in 
Cezanne, the decorative fi-om the 
strong flat colour of Gauguin. But 
this radicalism rapidly went fiu- 
ther, and resulted in an attempt to 
create an essentially geometric art 
without discernible reference to 
the visible world, an art of self- 
sufflcient formal structures. The 
most uncompromising manifesta- 
tion of this widely spread pheno- 
menon was Cubism, of which the 
leaders were Georges Braque (b. 
1881), Juan Gris (1887-1927), and 
Fernand Ldger (1881-1955). The 
abstract art which Cubism tended 
ultimately to foster flourished in 
France and Spain, but it was less 
well adapted to express the less 
logical but hitenser vision of the 
North. Under the original in- 
spiration of Van Gogh and later of 
the Norwegian Edvard Munch 
(1863-1944), there grew up a move- 
ment known as Expressionism, 
distuiguished by highly charged 
emotion, by fiank preoccupation 
with human drama, and by a vio- 
lent, strongly coloured method of 
painting. Munch, who is little 
known in England, exerted a wide- 
spread influence in Central Europe. 
It would be erroneous to over- 
stress the part played by race and 

Uli 


PAINTING IN THE 20TH CENTURY 

Sir John Rothenstoin, Ph.I>„ Director of the Tate Gallery, London 

Here, following the general article on the art of painting, is an 
account of the principal movements and influences which, developed 
since Cezanne, have affected the practice of painting in the 
contemporary world. See also Art, with illustrations 
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environment, however, in deter- 
mining the character of an artist : 
thus Georges Rouault (1871-1958), 
the most powerful French painter 
of the age, mav be said to be an 
Expressionist, while Germany gave 
birth, in Franz Marc (1880-1916). 
to a characteristic Cubist, 

Picasso and Surrealism 

There also emerged a third 
movement, in its essence intuitive 
and subjective. Pablo Picasso (b. 
1881), who expressed himself in 
many different styles (he was 
prominent among the inventors of 
Cubism), is perhaps most typical 
as a subjective painter. Of all the 
revolutionary movements in the 
arts, this involves the most radi- 
cal departure from the older tradi- 
tions, for it renounces not only 
the representation of the appear- 
ance of things, but a concept even 
more fundamental, namely, ra- 
tional modes of apprehension. 
Picasso has declared that he does 
not know in advance what he is 
going to put on the canvas, any 
more than he decides in advance 
what colours to use ; that, while 
he works, he takes no stock of what 
he is painting ; that he feels every 
time he begins a picture as though 
he were throwing himself into the 
void. Implicit in this statement 
is a total renunciation of the 
objective world, and a total turn- 
ing inwards of the artist’s vision, 
so that the contents of his own 
mind — his irrational fancies or 
his unconscious self — becomes the 
sole subject of his art. The art, 
entirely subjective, resulting from 
such an introversion may be 
described as one of free abstract 
symbolism. The intluence of Freud 
in the creation of such an art is 
conspicuous. 

Surrealism, a related but distinct 
development of subjective art, also 
derives directly from Freud. It is 
not, however, based exclusively 
upon the unconscious it rather 
attempts, by the juxtaposition of 
dream imagery with meticulously 
rendered objects as observed by 
the conscious eye, to express, in all 
Its variety and contradiction, the 
whole content ot the mind. 
Loosely associated with this move- 
ment, but difficult to classify pre- 
cisely, are Paul Klee (1879-1940), 
and Marc Chagall (b. 1887), both 
painters of poetic and highly per- 
sonal fantasy. 

During the earlier part of this 
period British painting cannot be 
said to have played an important 
part in the initiation of any of 
the successive movements by 
which the character of Western 


art has been determined, but ail 
of them have had significant ex- 
ponents in Groat Britain. Wilson 
Steer (1860-1942) and W. R. 
Sickert (1860-1942) were in- 
debted to the Impressionists, J. D. 
Innes (1887-1914) and Augustus 
John (b. 1878) to Gauguin, Mat- 
thew Smith (b. 1892) and Duncan 
Grant (b. 1885) to the Faiives, Paul 
Nash (1889-1946) and Edw^ard 
Wads^vorth (1889-1949) first to the 
Cubists, later to the Surrealists. 
Surrealism and the abstract move- 
ments continue to exert an in- 
fluence upon the younger genera- 
tion, but their work, although it 
derives from the mainstream of 
Continental art, is not only highly 
personal but markedly national in 
feeling. During the Second Great 
War, when contact with the (kia- 
tinent was interrupted, the strong 
native spirit of romantic poetry 
asserted itself, stimulated by the 
emotional freedoms of contem- 
porary European art. 

The presence of this spirit in the 
wTjrk of Plenry Moore (b. 1898), 
Graham Sutherland (b. 1903), 

David Jones (b. 1895), Edw^ard 
Bawden (b. 1903), Eric Ravilious 
(1903-1943), John Piper (h. 1903), 
and Edw'ard Burra (b. 1905) is 
sufficiently apparent. Its most ob- 
viously English expression is to be 
found in the work of Sianley 
Spencer (b. 1892), whose mural 
paintings in the memorial chapel 


have seemed, before 1939, to have 
cultivated an esoteric vision 
found, m their response to the war 
a common ground of contact with 
the public, thus narrowing the 
lamentable rift wkieb has tended 
to place the artist, increasinc^ly 
immersed in theory or in persons] 
idiosyncrasies, in a position of un- 
precedented isolation. 

Paisa. Indian coin worth 7 - of a 
rupee. The naya paisa (neiv paisa) 
worth of a rupee, was intro- 
duced April L 1957, with the deci- 
malisation of the Indian currency 

Paisley, Bingh, river port, and 
market town ul Renfrewshire, 
Scotland. It stands 7 m. W. of 



Paisley arms 


(tlasgow on the 
White Cart, near 
its union with the 
Clyde. It has an 
airport. The old 
town is on the W. 
of the river, the 
new town on theE. 
The parish chui'ch 
is the abbey, restored to its former 
magnifieence ; it contains tombs 
of some of tlie Stuarts. There are 
a town hall, municipal buildings, 
(‘ounty buildings, observatory, free 
library, and ' museum. " The 
grammar school dates from 1576. 
it is noted for its thread ; carpets, 
chemicals, starch, soap, etc., are 
made ; and there arc dyeworks, 
dist il lories, engineering works, ship- 
building yards, and a harbour. 



Paisley, Renfrewshire. View of this old Scots town showing Paisley 

Abbey, which is also the parish church, and the Clark Town Hall 

\ 


of the Oratory of All vSouls, at 
Burgliclere, ^‘onstitutc one of the 
few major monumental works of 
art carried out in England during 
the present century. 

The w’ar had a further important 
effect upon British artists. They 
were, like other men, deeply moved 
by the spectacle of tragedy and 
ruin and struggle, and official 
patronage gave them every oc- 
casion to express their feelings and 
has even pointed the way to 
themes which have evoked in them 
an earnest response. As a conse- 
quence, many artists who might 


The deepening of the river made 
it possible, for largo vessels to 
reach the town. 

Originally called Passeleth, Pais- 
l(‘y grew up around an abbey 
founded about 1160 and given at 
the Reformation to a layman. In 
1488 it was made a burgh, x^bout 
17(X) it began to bo a manufactur- 
ing centre, famous shawls being 
made ; but the introduction of 
(totion thread industry about 1810 
laid the foundation of its real 
prosperity. Paisley forms a burgh 
constituency. Market day, Mon. 
Pop. (1951) 93,711. 
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Paithan^ A town of Bombay, Paiute or Paviotso. Prim- during June-September ; in the 
India, in Aurangabad dist. It itive people of the great basin of coastal districts 100 ins. is the 
stands on the Godavari, 30 m. S. western North America. Living average, and in Sylhet 140 ins. 
of Aurangabad. One of the oldest in small wandering groups, they Chiefly an agricultural country, 
cities of the Deccan, it was for- subsisted by hunting and collect- Pakistan has approximately 50 p.c. 
merly in Hyderabad state, and ing wild seeds, berries, and roots, of its total area under cultivation, 
had a great reputation for its A few groups irrigated valley Irrigation is vital in W. Pakistan, 
excellent sdk goods. Pop. (est.) patches to improve the supply of and in Hyderabad div. nine-tenths 
15,000. wild plants but did no cultivation, of the cultivated area depends on 

canal irrigation. The vast Lloyd 

PAKISTAN: MUSLIM STATE OF S.E. ASIA barrage across the Indus at Sukkur, 

Here is an account of the new country carved in 1947 on a religious found in 

basis out of British India. For the earlier history of the areas in- 1949 to be in need 01 repairs and 

eluded in it, see under India : Siib- Continent of Asia, and articles reconditioning, which were at once 

on the component parts of Pakistan put in hand, for it feeds an im- 
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PaithanA A town of Bombay, Paiute 


cities of the Deccan, it was for- 
merly in Hyderabad state, and 
had a great reputation for its 
excellent sdk goods. Pop. (est.) 
15,000. 


Pakistan is a country of south 
Asia, created Aug. 15, 1947, when 
British sovereignty in India was 
transferred to the new dominions 
of India and Pakistan. Pro- 
claimed a republic in 1956 (though 
remaining in the Commonw^ealth), 
it consists of twm provinces, West 
Pakistan (created 1955 and com- 
prising Baluchistan and the Bal- 
uchistan states, the North-West 
Frontier, Province, western Pun- 


territory of the republic of India, 
are very dissimilar in nearly every 
particular except that of having a 
predominantly Muslim popula- 
tion : W. Pakistan is a varied 
region of lofty, arid mountains, 
high valleys, broad alluvial plains, 
and deserts ; E. Pakistan is a low. 
damp, flat delta region. 

In W. Pakistan (area 310,236 
sq. m.) the Indus river flow’s south 
from Kashmir for about 1,000 m. 


mense system of irrigation canaE 
that waters some 5,000,000 acres 
of otherwise barren land, and was 
extended to serve some further 
half million acres following the 
repairs. 

A further barrage across the 
lower Indus near Kotri, which was 
opened in 1956, W’as designed 
to irrigate 2*75 million acres south 
of that serve<.l by the Sukkur 
barrage : there are other barrages 
on the Chenab and the Jhelum in 


jab, Bahaw’alpur, Sind, and 
Khairpur) and East Pakistan 
(comprising eastern Bengal and 
most of the Sylhet district of Brit- 
ish Assam). Total area 364,737 
sq. m. Pop, (1951) 75,842,135. 

The capital of Pakistan, and of 
the province of W. Pakistan, was 
Karachi ; plans for a new federal 
capital to be constructed at 
Gadap, 25 m. N.E. of Karachi, 
were under discussion in 1957. 

The two provinces of Pakistan, 
between w^hich lie over 900 m. of 


to the Gidf of Cutch in the Arabian 
Sea ; the northern half is drained 
by the five rivers of the Punjab : 
Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, Beas, and 
Sutlej. To the S.E. of the Indus is 
the Thar Desert. The whole of the 
N.W border of Pakistan is a 
series of high mountain ranges sep- 
arating it from Persia and Afghani- 
stan. These are much higher in the 
N., and, running from N. to S., 
they include the E. Hindu Kush 
(with Tirach Mir, 25,400 ft.), Safed 
Koh range (Mt. Sikarara, 15.620 


the Punjab, and the total artifici- 
ally-watered area in W. Pakistan 
exceeds 20 million acres. Wheat is 
the principal crop in the W., with 
cotton, rice, gram, millet, maize, 
barley, oil seeds also grown. Citrus 
fruits are widespread m Punjab, 
and a great variety of other fruits 
m Quetta and Dera Ismail Khan 
divs. Large herds of sheep, goats, 
camels, and horses are kept. 

In East Pakistan irrigation 
is scarcely necessary ; periodic 
flooding constitutes a more serious 
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problem. Here the principal crop 
is rice, and SO p.c. of the world’s 
jute comes from E. Pakistan. 
Sugar, tobacco, and tea (particu- 
larly from Sylhet), oil seeds, fruit, 
and coconut palms are also im- 
portant ; cattle and goats are kept. 
Fishing forms a very important 
occupation : fish and fish products 
are exported, especially to India. 

Industrially, Pakistan is limited 
by a serious shortage of power re- 
sources and a great absence of 
minerals. In W. Pakistan there is 
coal and chromite, gypsum, lime- 
stone, and sulphur, which are all 
exploited. Petroleum is found in 
Peshawar div., and there is a re- 
finery at Peshawar city. The tap- 
ping of natural gas is being de- 
veloped at Sui, Quetta div. E. 
Pakistan is virtually without 
minerals. 

Location of Industries 

The industries accordingly de- 
rive mainly from agricultural pro- 
cessing ; manufacturing is almost 
exclusively the monopoly of W. 
Pakistan, where railway work- 
shops, general engineering, cement, 
sawmills, gun-maldng, and other 
enterprises are established. Cotton 
cloths, hides and skins are exported 
in great bulk. In E. Pakistan the 
manufacture of local jute is ex- 
panding at Dacca, but most goods 
from the E. are from small cottage 
industries : muslins (especially the 
famed Dacca muslin), brassware, 
mats, and filigree work. 

Most of the big towns are in the 
W. ; they include, besides Karachi, 
Lahore, Hyderabad (Sind), Hawal- 
pindi, Multan, Lyallpur, Sialkot, 
Peshawar, and Quetta. The capital 
of E. Pakistan is Dacca ; Chitta- 
gong is the chief port. 

Communications. The railways 
are divided into two systems : the 
North-Western Railway, 5,440 m., 
and the East Bengal Railway, 
1,702 m. Road mileage totals 
58,600, of which less than 5,000 m. 
are metalled. In E. Pakistan the 
road system is very backward, but 
the navigable channels of the in- 
land waterways provide ready and 
cheap transport, and are freely 
used by steamers and small craft. 

The three ports of Pakistan are 
Karachi in the W., and Chittagong 
and Chalna (or Port Jinnah) in the 
E. Karachi is an important inter- 
national air centre, and there are 
inland air links between most of 
the cities. 

People. The lack of any homo- 
geneity of blood in Pakistan is 
partly compensated for by the 
religious uniformity throughout 
the country. Over 85 p.c. of the 
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population are Muslims ; most of 
the remainder are Hindus. There 
are tiny minorities of Christians, 
Sikhs, and others. The official 
languages are LTrdii and Bengali ; 
other principal languages are Pun- 
jabi, Lahnda, Pushtu, Sindhi. 
Baluchi, and Brahui. English is 
widely used in official business and 
in the universities. 

History. The events leading 
up to the formation of Pakistan 
are described under India : South- 
ern Sub-Continent of Asia, The 
name itself, the invention of 
Choudhary Rahmat Ali (1897- 
1951), dates from the time of the 
Round Table Conferences of 1930- 
31, and is derived from the names 
of the predominantly Muslim areas 
of India : Punjab, Afghanistan and 
N.-W.F.P., Kashmir, ^Sind, Balu- 
c\\\stan (5ton=land, Urdu), these 
being the areas proposed as a sep- 
arate Muslim state. The Urdu 
word pak (=pure) gave the title 
added significance. The movement 
for Pakistan at first attracted little 
attention in either India or the 
U.K. ; but in 1940 the Muslim 
League, under the leadership of 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah (1876- 
1948), passed a resolution declar- 
ing that the Muslim majority re- 
gions must be grouped “ to con- 
stitute independent states ” ; and 
after partition in 1947 Jinnah was 
appointed first governor-general of 
Pakistan. 

The government of the new 
country found itself faced with 
violent differences of opinion be- 
tween those who w’anted a consti- 
tution tied to Muslim religious 
conventions, and those w’ho fav- 
oured a more liberal attitude. It 
was Feb. 29, 1956, before a con- 
stituent assembly passed a draft 
constitution ; and on March 23, 
1956, Pakistan was proclaimed an 
Islamic republic. It remained a 
full member of the British Com- 
monwealth. 

The constitution provided for a 
Muslim president as head of state, 
and a single chamber legislature of 
300 directly-elected members, 150 
for E. and 150 for W. Pakistan ; 
the national assembly must meet 
at least twice a year, one session 
being held in Dacca. The assembly 
was given the right to provide for 
a second chamber at a future da te. 
While declaring that no law re- 
pugnant to Muslim tradition was 
to be enacted, the constitution also 
safeguarded the rights of non- 
Muslim minorities, and declared 
against discrimination. It pro- 
vided for a separate judiciary, and 
granted the vote to citizens over 
the age of 21. 


South-East Asia Defence O^.aui ^ 
lion in Feb., 1956. ^ 

1949 ; Paldstari and islami; fc 
eracy, I. H Qureshi, 1950 ; The 
Making of Pakistan, R. Symonds 
3rd ed., 1951; Pakistan, tCbirth 
ol a new Muslim state, G E 
Heyworth-Dunne, 1952 ; A Con! 
tinent Decides, Lord Birdwoor? 
1053; The Cultural Heritage of 
Pakistan, S. M. Ikram and T G P 
Spear, 1955. ' 


Pakokku. Dist. and town of 
Burma, in the Magwe div. 
The dist. lies N. of Minhu, W of 
the Irawadi. Oil seeds, pulses, and 
a little rice are grown ; and it in- 
cludes the Yenangyat petroleum 
fields. Pop. (est.) 600,000. 

The town is on the right bank 
of the Irawadi, 10 m. below the 
point at which the Chindwin joins 
it, and is the centre for the timber 
trade in logs floated down the 
Chindwin ; it also builds boats. 
Pop. (est.) 30.000. 

Palace of Peace. Building at 
The Hague, the Netherlands, built 
to house the permanent court of 
arbitration created by the peace 
conference of 1899, promoted by 
Tsar Nicholas 11. In 1903 an 
endowment of £300,000 for its 
erection was made by Andrew 
Carnegie [q.v.). and the building, 
designed by the French architect 
Cordonnier, begun in 1907, was 
inaugurated on Aug. 28, 1913, by 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether- 
lands in the presence of the repre- 
sentati ves of 42 states. Its grounds 
cover 16 acres, and the building, in 
brick and stone in the Flemish- 
Dutch style, is about 260 ft. square. 

Palace Theatre. London play- 
house, in Cambridge Circus, W.l. 
Planned as the home of British 
opera by D’Oyly Carte, it was 
designed by T. E. Collcutt, and 
opened as the Royal English 
Opera House, Jan. 31, 1891, the 
first production being Sullivan’s 
Ivanhoe. A few months later 
Sarah Bernhardt gave a season. 
The interior was then altered, and 
the house reopened in 1892 as the 
Palace Theatre of Varieties. Maud 
Allan made her London dbbut 
here in 1908, and Pavlova in 1910. 
Herman Finck was musical director 
1900-21. During the First Great 
War it became the home of light 
musical shows, and thereafter was 
variously used for seasons of 
music hail, foreign plays, plays in 
English, special films, etc. The 
theatre seats 1,380. 

Palace Yard, Old. Open space 
between the British houses of 
parliament and Henry VITs 
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Palace Yard, Westminster. The Old Yard, looking towards 
S. Stephen’s Hall, with peers’ entrance on right 


of exceptional gal- coal period, which in some respects 
iantry. See Pala- presented a close resemblance to 
tine ; Roland. some existing ferns, but difiered 
Palaeobotany from them in certain characters, 
(Gr. palaios, an- and, more especially, in the pro- 
cient; botane-^ duction of true seeds ; these genera 
plant). Study of are included in the class Pterido- 
the plants of form- sperms instituted for palaeozoic 
er ages. After the fem-like plants hearing seeds. The 
publication of Pteridosperms are of special in- 
Darwin’s Origin of terest, because the production of 
Species in 1859, seeds is now the monopoly of plants 
the investigation higher in the scale than the ferns 
of the remains of and their allies, ^ee Botany, 
extinct animals Palaeogene Deposits. In geo- 
and plants logy, name given to Older Tertiary 
assumed a new deposits. See Tertiary, 
significance. The Palaeogeo^aphy. Study of 
plants of today the distribution and changes of 


chapel. Here Guy Fawkes and are presumably the descendants of land and sea areas and variations 
Raleio-h were executed and Prynne ancestors which lived in an earlier in climatic conditions in past geo- 
was pilloried. Chaucer and Ben period of the earth’s history, and logical times. The character of the 
Jonson are believed to have lived were themselves descended from rocks laid down yields information 
in houses that once stood near, still older types. 

The statue of Richard Coeur de The vegetation of which we 
Lion by Marochetti was erected know most is that of the coal 
in 1860. The peers’ and visitors’ period. Palaeobotanical research 
entrances to the houses of parlia- has revealed the existence in the 
ment are in Old Palace Yard. New forests of the coal period of 


regarding the conditions under 
which they were deposited — in 
shallow water, lakes, or as sand 
dunes, etc. The fossil content indi- 
cates changes in conditions, as 
well as dating the age of deposits, 


N. of Westminster Hall, forming 
the members’ entrance to the house 
of commons, Westminster. 

Palacio Valdes, Armando 
(1853-1938), Spanish novelist. 
He was* born at Entralgo, Asturias, 
Oct. 4, 1853, be- 
coming a jour- 
nalist and editor 
of RevistaEuro- 
pea,in which his 
first essays ap- 
peared. His 
first novel, El 
Senorito Octa- 
vio, 1881, was 
followed by 


Palaeontology (?.u.). 

Palaeography (Gr, palaios^ 
ancient ; grapheiny to write). 
Study of ancient handwriting. It 
concentrates upon the forms of 



Pn lace Yard is a railed-in space genera exhibiting a combination of and relates the science to that oi 

'■ ■ characters which are now distrib- •' ^ 

uted among different families or 
groups. These extinct generalised 
types demonstrate a close affinity 

between certain groups which in . 

their modem representatives snow writing in inscriptions on pliant 
little indication of relationship. materials, such as papyrus, veUu^ 
The oldest rocks in the earth’s and paper. That branch of it which 
crust contain no fossil plants, but concei^ mscriptions on 
their absence does not necessarily materials, such as stone, metal, and 
mean that there was no vegetation wood, is called epigraphy. An un- 
when the strata were in process of dated MS. can often be assigned 
formation ; probably both animals at least an approximate date from 
and plants existed, but such re- the style of its hand^iting, which 
mains as were entombed in the old- is also of decisive importance in 
est sedimentary rocks have been determining the genuineness ol 
hv A. Palacio Valdes, rendered unrecognizable, or com- documents. Ancient M&b usuaUy 
Mifp v Maria Spanish novelist destroyed in the course of in the form of rolls tablets, or 

18M /l CnLto Poder (The Fourth ke repeated foldings of the earth’s books, also occur on leaves bark 
l aHcr^ crust The most ancient undoubted linen, potsherds, and wood boards 

T. irIq V » Esnura plants so far discovered are more coated with gesso or wax. The 

iskUalldeaPerd^l deiori^^ highly organized than one wo^ 

his native region, 1902; Los Car- expect of members o a pnmi ^nd quills, the hairbrush being of 

menes de Granada, 1928 ; Tiempos flora; their ® Chin^e invention. The scripts tend 

Felices, 1933. His fiction shows a differentiation suggests that they to become running or cursive 
deep love of nature and sympathy were preceded y ear ler p as j^g^nds as distinct from the stiffer 

with the working people, and is plant evolution. and mo^ fomal character de- 

soinetimes satirical at the expense There were manded bv the art of stone- 

of the more Jooh, Kany treeTwem mem- chiselling. Hen^ the hieroglyphic 

“plladin {LB.t%alalinus, belong- here scriptSns j^ssel^LeT to the 1st 

ing to a palace). Word, a variant which includ > other dvnastv, into hieratic, and in the 

of palatine, meaning a courtier or mosses and XXVlth. dynasty into demotic, 

member of the royal household, genera, horse { -^q plants Greek palaeography is trsiceahle 

It is known, however, especially other types, ^any of these plan^^ through numerous examples, es- 
because it was used for the had the dimensions of fa^ pedaUy on papyrus and^ellum, 
12 legendary figures— peers, as greater from tL 4 th century b.c. down to 

they are called— who are supposed both in size g introduction of printing into 

to have gone with Charlemagne complexity of ^^^ture from ttie m 

to Spain, "owing to the glamour or ^%l^tcrs, It passed into 

that sunounded them the word descendants „„Aunt 9 ir\the mtouaoule or small-hand. Of this 
was afterwards used for a knight There were also many plants m the mmuseme 
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two styles were in use : book-hand, 
which displaced papyrus by vellum 
in the 4th century of our era, and 
non-hterary cursive, which was em- 
ployed for the ordinary business of 
life. Slavonic hands descend from 
9th century Greek forms. 

Latin palaeography is of wider 
importance, because it deals not 
only with Roman scripts, uncial 
and minuscule, but also with those 
national hands which grew out of 
them in every part of Europe, By 
800 there emerged the Carolingian 
hand, greatly influenced by Alcuin 
of York’s youthful familiarity with 
English writing. This became the 
standard calligraphy of W. Europe, 
as distinct from the rugged Germ- 
anic black letter, until the dissem- 
ination of the Italian hand during 
the Renaissance. The non-literary 
cursive and the court- hands, which 
developed side by side with the 
book-hands, are the precursors of 
the various modern svstems of 
calligraphy, which in their turn are 
being affected by the growing use 
of the typewriter. 

The methods of European palae- 
ography have been utilised for the 
study of non- European hand- 
writings. Among these the most 
important are Hebrew, Syriac, 
Coptic, Arabic, Persian, Indian, 
Pah, and Chinese. Consult His- 
tory of the Art of Writing, W. A. 
Mason, 1921. 

Palaeolith (Gr. palaios, ancient; 
lithos, stone). Stone implement 
of the Old Stone or Palaeolithic 
{v.i.) Age. 

Palaeolithic. Term introduced 
by Lord Avebury in 1865 to denote 
the older phase of the prehistoric 
stone age. This is the age of hun- 
ters and food-gatherers, of chipped 
flint tools and weapons. It coin- 
cided wdth the Pleistocene geologi- 
cal era, with its four successive ice 
ages, when ice sheets covered most 
of Britain, Scandinavia and Ger- 
many, the Alps and the Pyrenees. 
The Palaeolithic period perhaps 
covers some 500,000 years. During 
these long ages man progressed at 
an infinitely slow^ rate. In the 
Lower and Middle Palaeolithic two 
types of culture emerged, one dis- 
tinguished by the use of the hand- 
axe made of a flint core Rom which 
pieces had been chipped or flaked 
off, the other by the use of tools 
fashioned from flakes struck from 
a core. The relative position of 
stratified remains in caves and 
their association with the bones ot 
extinct animals such as the mam- 
moth and the w'oolly rhinoceros has 
enabled prehistorians to build up a 
sequence of subdivisions of the 
period, though there is overlap- 


ping, and various core and flint 
cultures may be contemporary. 

The Mousterian culture wms the 
prevalent one as the last Ice Age 
(the Wiinn glaciation) began. In 
the break between Wiirm I and II, 
when there was a temporary reces- 
sion of the ice, the Mousterians 
disappeared as a new type of man. 
probably from Africa, arrived in 
Europe. This was Homo Sapiens. 
bringing a new culture which 
ushered"^ in the Upper Palaeolithic 
age. Man now had a larger variety 
of tools, some of hone and antler. 
He began to fish as w^ell as to hunt, 
and his artefacts show the first 
glimmerings of ai'tistic impulse. 
The final Palaeolithic phase in 
Europe is the Magdalenian, remarlc- 
able for the development ot cave 
art such as that discovered at 
Altamira {q.v.), 

Palaeologus. Name of a By- 
zantine family, wdiich founded tlic 
last dynasty of East Roman em- 
perors, lasting from 1261 to 1453. 
Michael VIII (1261-82), emperor 
of Nicaea, overthrew the Latin 
empire, and recovered Constanti- 
nople from Baldwdn IL A succe.ss- 
ful soldier and administrator, he 
in vain endeavoured to heal the 
schism between the Eastern and 
AVestern Churches. He w'as suc- 
ceeded by Andronicus II and III 
(q.v.). John V (1341-91), who 
until 1355 had to acknowledge 
John Cantacuzene [q.v.) as em- 
peror, was afterw’ards dependent 
upon the sultan of Turkey for his 
position. Manuel II (1391-1425), 
immediately after his accession, 
became engaged in hostilities 
against the Turks. Alarmed for the 
safety of Constantinople, which 
was being besieged by Bayazid, 
Manuel sought the aid of Western 
Christendom. In response to his 
appeal, an army commanded by 
the Roman emperor Sigismund set 
out to help him, but Bayazid 
gained an overwhelming victory at 
Nikopolis in 1396, Manuel then 
came to terms, but the capital was 
in constant peril until the defeat of 
Bayazid at Angora in 1402. From 
that time during the reign of 
Mohammed I, the son of Bayazid, 
Manuel was at peace. 

On the accession of Murad 11, 
Constantinople was again be- 
sieged, and Manuel, forced to agree 
to a humiliating treaty, retired to a 
monastery, where he occupied him- 
self with the composition of theo- 
logical works. John VllI (1425-48), 
to stem the threatened advance of 
the Turks, endeavoured to obtain 
help from the West by renewing 
the attempt to heal the ecclesiasti- 
cal schism. An agreement was 


actually concluded ml438,butwa8 
rendered useless by the opposition 
of the Greek clergy and the people 
of Constantinople! The last repre- 
sentative of the family was Con- 
stantine Palaeologus (q.v.), with 
whom the East Roman empire 
came to an end in 1453. 

Palaeontology (Gr. palaios, 
ancient ; onta, beings ; logos, 
science). Study of past life on the 
globe, especially as revealed by 
fossil remains. The term embraces 
the study of fossil plants, palaeo- 
botany {q.v.), as well as of fossil 
animals, palaeozoolog}^ but is 
often used of the latter alone. 
The description of the fossil 
organisms themselves is called 
palaeontography. 

Palaeontology subserves the in- 
valuable purpose of establishing 
the relationship in time of the 
stratified rocks. Documentary 
evidence furnished by fossils shows 
that the earth’s crust has passed 
through three great time-divisions 
or eras, called Palaeozoic, Meso- 
zoic, and Cainozoic, to denote 
ancient, middle, and recent life 
respectively. 

It has supported with over- 
whelming evidence the view pro- 
pounded by Darwin that the his- 
tory of life is one of orderly de- 
velopment. Life cannot be traced 
to its first beginnings, and many 
links connecting species with 
spcH'ies, or class with class, are 
missing. But some remain however, 
such as Archaeopteryx, which helps 
to explain how reptiles developed 
into birds. 

Geographical distribution of ani- 
mals and plants is the result of mi- 
grations, often in remote geological 
time. The presence of opossums in 
S. America, all other pouched 
mammals being confined to the 
Australasian region, becomes in- 
telligible when it is shown that 
marsupials originated in Europe, 
whence they spread to mesozoic 
America, probably reaching Aus- 
tralia over an Antarctic land- 
bridge. The lemurs of Madagascar 
arc explained by an eocene land- 
bridge which connected the island 
with either Africa or India. 

Study of fossil forms throws 
light upon the changes from epoch 
to epoch in the relation of land to 
water, variations of climate and 
rainfall, etc . ; this is the study of 
palaoogeography. The presence of 
the hippopotamus in pliocene East 
Anglia betokens a tropical tem- 
erature ; that of the woolly 
rhinoceros in the Thames valley 
later on proves sub-arctic con- 
diiiorjij. Eresh-water orgaoisms 
have enabled vanished lakes and 
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rivers to be mapped, while marine 
faunas in overlying beds point to 
forgotten seas. 

Lastly, palaeontology yields in- 
teresting evidence concerning the 
physical history of man. The fossil 
bones of primeval man and his 
forerunners are rare. But when 
associated with those of mammals 
long extinct they enable valuable 


Palagonite. Dark yellowish- 
green alteration product of glassy 
basaltic lava. It usually occurs in 
ash or tuh beds, and also among 
the red clays on the bottom of the 
sea. It is found in Iceland, Sicily, 
and the Canary Isles. 

Palais Royal. Palace in Paris. 
It was designed by Lemercier for 
Piclielieu. The original building. 



Palais Royal, Paris. The main building of the old Palais Royal, now occupied 

by, and called, the Conseil d’etat 


conclusions to be drawn, not only 
concerning the great antiej^uity of 
the human race, but also con- 
cerning the environment in which 
man wrought out to a final issue 
the age-long struggle for the pri- 
macy of the w'orld. See Evolution ; 
Fossils ; Geology ; Stratigraphy ; 
consult Textbook of Palaeontology, 
K. A, von Zittel and C. B. East- 
man, vol. 1, 2nd ed. 1913, vol. 2, 
1902; The Age of Mammals, H. F. 
Osborn, 1910 ; Invertebrate Palae- 
ontology, H. L. Hawkins, 1920 ; 
Outlines of Palaeontology, H. H. 
Swinnerton, 1947. 

Palaeozoic. Name given to the 
era containing the earlier fossili- 
ferous geological systems from the 
Cambrian to the Permian. The 
term includes the Cambrian, Ordo- 
vician, Silurian, Devonian, Car- 
boniferous, and Permian periods, 
and rocks of these periods contain 
fossils of the earliest known forms 
of bfe. See Cainozoic ; Mesozoic. 

Palaephatus. Greek writer, 
under whose name is preserved a 
small work entitled Concerning 
Incredible Things. It contains a 
collection of myths, accompanied 
by allegorical interpretations. He 
is supposed to have been a native 
of Egypt or Athens, and to have 
lived in the 3rd century b.o. He has 
also been identified with Palae- 
phatus of Abydos, a friend of 
Aristotle and the author of several 
historical works. The work was at 
one time a favourite schoolbook. 

Peilaestra (Gr. palaistra, wrest- 
ling school). Word used in various 
senses: (1) A place where Greek 
boys were taught gymnastic exer- 
cises ; (2) part of the gymnasium 
reserved for wrestling bouts ; (3) 
later, the gymnasium itself. 


begun in 1629, consisted of an 
entrance front, with a courtyard 
enclosed by buildings behind it, 
continued in a main court, with 
gardens, now public, at the rear. 
During Richelieu’s life it was 
known as the Palais Cardinal. 
The palace suffered from restora- 
tion, and in 1871 part of it was 
destroyed. It was subsequently 
the home of the Orleans family, 
and later housed the Conseil d'etat. 

Palamedes. In Greek legend, 
a hero who fought on the Greek 
side in the Trojan War, noted for 
his sagacity and inventiveness. 
He is not mentioned in Homer. 
Hated by Odysseus, he was put to 
death on a trumped-up charge of 
treachery. Pron. Palla-mee-deez. 

Palamkotta, Palamcottah, oe 
Palayam-Kottai. Town of Mad- 
ras state, India, in Tinnevelly 
dist. An inland town. 90 m. 
S.S.W. of Madura, it is the district 
headquarters, and an important 
road junction linked by road with 
Tuticorm, Madura, and Madras. 
Pop. (1951) 40,010. 

Palanpur. Town of Bombay 
state, India, headquarters of the 
district of Banas Kantha. It lies 
83 m. N. of Ahmadabad, and is a 
railway junction. Pop. (1951) 
22,629. 

Palanpur was formerly the 
capital of a princely state of the 
same name, area 1,794 &q. m., 
which in 1948 was merged in Bom- 
bay prov. (later state). 

Palanquin or Palki (Skt. 
paryanka, a bed). Eastern convey- 
ance for one person, in the form of 
a litter, borne on the shoulders of 
two, or more generally four men, 
by means of poles passed through 
rings at each end. Originally open, 


it^ is noAv an enclosed box, with 
sliding panels or latticed shutters, 

Palar. River of Mysore and 
Madras, India. It rises in Mysore, 
cuts through the E. Ghats and 
reaches the Bay of Bengal, 50 m. 
S. of Madras city. Usually all the 
water is used for irrigation, and 
none ffo'ws to the sea. It supplies 
the Kolar goldfields. The chief 
engineering work is the anicut or 
dam at Arcot, The length of 
the river is 230 m. 

Palate. Roof of the mouth, 
separating the cavity of the nose 
from the mouth. It consists of the 
hard palate in front, formed main- 
ly by the two palate bones, and the 
soft palate behind, consisting of 
muscular tissues between two lay- 
ers of mucous membrane. It is 
prolonged into a pointed structure, 
the uvula, which hangs downwards 
and can be seen at the back. The 
soft palate shuts off the pharynx 
from the cavity of the mouth. In- 
spection of this will give informa- 
tion as to the health of sinuses and 
neighbouring tissues. During the 



Palate. Diagram indicating relative 
positions of the teeth and the 
palate bones 


act of swallowing food or of cough- 
ing, the soft palate is drawn up so 
as to cover the entrance of the 
nasal cavity. See Anatomy ; Cleft 
Palate ; Mouth. 

Palatinate (Ger. Pfalz). Area 
in S.W. Germany. This historic 
name comes from its ruler, the 
most important of palatine counts 
deputising for Frankish monarchs 
before Charlemagne. In 1156 the 



Palaminin of the type which is in 
common use in China 



emperor rredericlc I invested his 
brother Conrad with the territory 
and the title of connt palatine of 
the Rhine. As a principality the 
country covered about 3,300 sq. 
m. ; as part of Bavaria before the 
Second Great War it covered 
2,120 sq. m. It was ruled from 
Heidelberg, where its sovereigns, 
from 1,228 members of the Wit- 
telsbach dynasty, developed poli- 
tical and cultural activity. They 
produced two emperors, also the 
hapless “ winter king,” Frederick, 
son-in-law of James I of Great 
Britain. They introduced Pro- 
testantism in 1556. 

France laid claim to the Palati- 
nate inheritance and devastated 
the country in 1689. In 1777 the 
Bavarian Wittelsbachs united the 
Palatinate with their mainlands, 
part of which, around Regensburg, 
had been called the Upper Pala- 
tinate. Temporarily joined to 
France, the Palatinate, after ced- 
ing parts to Baden, Hesse, and 
Prussia, was set up as a Bavarian 
province in 1815. It was occupied 
by French forces after both Great 
Wars. In 1946 it became part of 
the West German Land of Rhine- 
land-Palatinate. Wine and to- 
bacco are, produced. The capital 
is Speyer (Spires). 

Palatine (Lat. palatium^ a 
palace). Literally, someone belong- 
ing to the palace, and therefore a 
servant of the ruler. In the Roman 
Empire the title was given to cer- 
tain officials sent out by the em- 
perors to discharge special duties, 
and this use passed into France and 
Germany, where counts palatine 
appeared about the Sth century. 
These were more directly the 
representatives of the sovereign 
than were the ordinarv counts. 
Their territories were called pala- 
tinates. The most important was 
the one that grew into the Palati- 
nate of the Rhine. 

The word, used in practically the 
same sense, passed into England 
soon after the Norman Conquest. 
The earls of certain counties, gener- 
ally those on the borders, such as 
Durham and Cheshire, w'ere given 
special privileges, and these were 
known as counties palatine. Other 
counties palatine were Lancashire, 
given the privilege in the 14th cen- 
tury, Shropshire, Pembrokeshire, 
and Kent. Durham, Cheshire, and 
Lancashire were, however, the only 
ones that retained their special 
privileges for any length of time, 
and traces thereof still remain. 

Palatine Hill (anc. Palatiura 
or Mons Palatinus). One of the 
seven hills of Rome. The name is 
of uncertain origin. The Palatine, 


168 ft. high with precipitous sides, 
dominated the crossing of the 
Tiber and was the site of the ori- 
ginal town ascribed to Romulus. 
The Lupercal (cave of the wolf), 
thatched hut, and iig-trec asso- 
ciated with the hero wore pre- 
served as sacred memorials. Exca- 
vation has recovered burials and 
huts dating from the Sth century 
B.c. which show that the earliest 
settlement was a primitive village. 

In Republican times the hill was 
a residential quarter ; Augustus 
and Tiberius built palaces on it 
and Nero’s Golden House extended 
from the Palatine to the Esquilme. 
The Flavian dynasty built a vast 
palace, the Augusteum, to which 
Septirnius Severus made important 
additions. The Palatine was also 
the site of several temples, in- 
cluding that of Cybele, the mother 
of the gods. 

Systematic excavation of the 
ruins, conducted bj^ the Italian 
government, began in 1870. 

Palau Islands. Alternative 
form of Pelew Islands (q.v,), a 
group of islands in the Pacific. 

Palating. Burmese name for 
aboriginal tribes of Mon-Khmer 
speech in upper Burma. CalUng 
themselves Ta’ang, numbering 
about 150,000, and allied to the 
Wa, they are hill-dwellers, mostly 
in Tawmgpeng, Mongmit, and 
other Shan states, as well as the E. 
of the Ruby Mines dist. They were 
driven out of the Irawadi and Me- 
kong headwaters in recent times 
by Shan and Kachin pressure. 
Outside their chief settlements 
they are usually called Pales. 

Palawan or Paragua. Island 
of the Philippines. Situated to 
the W. of the more important 
islands of this group, it is about 
270 m. long and from 4 m. to 
15 m. wide, and has an area of 
4,550 sq. m. Its dependent 
islands, which stretch away to 
Borneo, cover an additional 1,210 
sq. m. Palawan is mountainous 
and well wooded and has a number 
of short, rapid rivers and excellent 
natural harbours. Resin and 
timber are exported. 

In Japanese occupation since 
their conquest of the Philippines 
in May, 1942, Palawan was devel- 
oped as an air base which control- 
led the Sulu sea and also the sea 
lanes between Japan and her 
conquests in S.E. Asia and the 
E. Indies. U.S. troops landed on 
the island March 1, 1945, and, 
meeting little opposition, seized 
Puerta Princesa, the chief town, 
and two airfields near by. Five 
survivors from a camp near Puerta 
Princesa, where 150 U.fS. army 



and navy prisoners had been held 
since the fall of Bataan, told how 
just before the U.S. landings the 
prisoners had been herded into a 
barracks which the Japanese had 
drenched with paraffin and set 
on fire, machine-gunning and 
bayoneting those who tried to 
break out. The R.A.A.F. had a 
base on Palawan in the last 
months of the Second Great War 

Palazzolo Acreide. Town of 
Italy, in Syracuse prov ST 
Sicily. It is 27 m. W.^of sffic^e 
city on the main road to Palermo 
An ancient town founded by 
Greeks from Syracuse as Acrae in 
664 B.C., it was later known as 
Placeolum, Balensul, and El- 
Akrat. Tombs of all periods, a 
small theatre of late Greek ori^ 
and a temple of the dead occupy the 
old acropolis. Pop. (1951) 11,877. 

Pale. In heraldry, a broad 
band, placed vertically, and occu- 
pying a third of the shield. It is 

one of the ord- 
inaries {q.v.). 
If a shield is 
divided down 
the middle by a 
vertical line it 
is said to be 
per pale. A 
J shield divided 

Pale, in heraldry RRmber 

of vertical lines 
is paly, the number of divisions 
being specified, but if there are two 
such lines the shield is described as 
ticrced or ticrcy. A row of charges 
placed one above the other are 
described as in pale. See Heraldry 
col. plate. 

Pale (Lat. pains, stake). Term 
applied to that part of Ireland, in 
Dublin, Kildare, Meath, and 
Louth, where English law pre- 
vailed as opposed to the Celtic por- 
tion of the island. The Pale dated 
from the time of Henry II, though 
it did not bear the name until the 
14th century. In the time of Henry 
VIII the boundary was formed by 
Dalkey, Tallaght, Kilcullen, Naa^ 
Kilcock, Sydan, Ardee, Derver, 
and Dundalk, but with the com- 
plete conquest of Ireland under 
Elizabeth the Pale disappeared. 
The term is now applied to any 
portion of a country whose in- 
habitants live under a different 
system of government from that of 
the country generally. “ Outside 
(or beyond) the pale remains a 
figurative phrase. 

Palembang. Tdwn, river, and 
district of Sumatra, Indonesia. 
The town is 54 m, from the sea 
in the S.E. of the island ; below the 
town the river, also called the 
Mqsi, fiows through ap e^tep^r^^ 
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area of marshland. The chief 
commercial centre of the island, it 
trades chiefly in coffee and pepper, 
particularly -with Malays, Arabs, 
and Chinese, who reach the city 
by water. Many of the houses are 



Palencia, Spain. Interior of the 

cathedral of S. Antolin, showing 

entrance, at foot of altar, to cave 
in which the saint lived 

erected upon floating platforms. 
A fine mosque, 1740, and an 
ancient palace are of interest. 
Much of the district, once a sul- 
tanate, is forest ; here are oil wells 
and refineries. District area 33,342 
sq.m. Pop. (est.) dist., 1,100,000; 
town, 110,000. 

The Dutch set up a trading post 
at Palembang in 1610, and long 
enjoyed a monopoly of the pepper 
trade here. The sultanate, occu- 
pied by the British 1811-14 during 
the Napoleonic wars, was brought 
under Dutch control in 1820. 
During the Second Great War, 
Japanese parachute troops landed 
at Palembang, Peb. 14, 1942, 
followed the next day by seaborne 
forces. There was fierce fighting 
round the towm, w’hich was cap- 
tured on Feb. 16, after the oil wells 
and refineries had been wrecked. 
Palembang remained in Japanese 
occupation until Sept., 1945. 

Palencia. Prov. of Spain. It is 
in the N.W., S. of the Cantabrian 
Mts., from w^hich many streams 
drain to the Pisuerga, which forms 
the N.E. boundary and crosses the 
S.E. of the province. The S.W. 
contains the marshy Laguna de la 
Nava in the Tierra do Campos. 
TheN . is forested, and cereals, flax, 
wine, and olive oil arc produced in 
the S. valleys. Manufactures in- 
clude rugs, paper, porcelain, and 
leather. Three rly. routes converge 
on the Pisuerga valley close to the 



PALERMO 
until the revolution 

P°P; <19:^0) 23i29o: under seASrVorthrS 

apital of Palencia prov. and nieh, and with his own memoirs 
tands on the Carrion river, 10 m. he rvon fame. He wL e“c ed to 
above Its confluence with the the Academv in im. He di^ 
Pisuerga, and on the E. edge of Nov. 21, 1944. 
the tieele^, whidswept Tierra de Palermo. Prov. of Italv in 
Campos. The late Gothic and Be- Sicily. It is hilly the Madonia 
naissance cathedral was begun in Mts.%uhninatmfLi Monte 

if ^ collection Salvatore, 6,267 ft. Rlys. run from 

f Flemish tapiestnes. TheUmver- the city of Palermo in both direc- 

^ ^ across the prov. Chief pro- 

Shaw Is, blankets, chocolate, and ducts are sulphur, marble, wine 
bricks are manufactimed. To the figs, lemons, oranges, and olives' 
iN.Ji. 01 the town is the Dominican There was fighting in the prov. as 
convent of San Pablo, founded in a result of Garibaldi’s expedition 
the loth centmy. The capital of in 1860. Pop. (1951) 1,019,796. 

Ihl Vaccaei, Palencia in Palermo. Seaport and city of 

. century became the seat Italy, capital of Sicily and of the 

oi the Castihan kings and of the prov. of Palermo. On the N. coast 
Cortes. Pop. (1950) 41,769. of the island on_ 

P^enque. Important cere- the W. of the Bav'll 
monial centre of the classic period of Palermo, sur- 
in the state of Chiapas, Mexico, rounded bv a 
containing dated monuments fertile plain, the 
covering the period a.d. 638- Conca d’Oro, it is 
/ 85. It is notable for the elegance backed by an 
of its buildings, and the beauty of amphitheatre of 
its low relief tablets sculptured in mountains, the p , 
fine limestone or modeUed in chief heights of 
painted stucco. The largest group which are Monte Pellegrino and 
of buildings, called the palace, in- Monte Catalfano. The town is 
eludes a high, square tower which built in a quadrangle, with the 
is unique. A Ime series of pyramid E. side on the sea. The ruined 
temples contains the reliefs. One fort of Castellamare adjoins the 
of these, the temple of the inscrip- water. The cathedral, built by 
tions, is notable for one of the few Archbishop Walter in the 12th 
Maya tombs beneath a pyramid. A century, contains imperial and 
stairway, which had been blocked, other monuments, 
leads down to a chamber decorated Many of the famous buildings 
with stucco reliefs in wLich the were Norman of the 12th century. 

The character of 
the city was not 
seriously changed 
by Allied bomb- 
ing of the Second 
Great War, 
though doors, 
windows, and 
roofs were 
damaged, two 
churches were de- 
stroyed, and the 
national library 
was badly 
damaged. The 
royal palace, 
begun by the 
Saracens, with additions by the 
Norman rulers, had already been 
so altered that there are few traces 
of original work ; it contains the 
Cappella Palatina, built by Roger II 
in 1143, reputed to be the most 
beautiful palace chapel in the 
world, with mosaics and carven 
roof- The churches of San Salva- 
tore, San Giovanni degli Eremiti, 



Palenque, Mexico. The palace, from the western court 


dead man lay, with a great trea- 
sure of jade, in a stone sarcophagus 
covered with a finely carved slab. 
Consult The Ancient Maya, Morley 
and Brainerd, 1956. 

Pal^olog^e, Maxjeioe Geobges 
(1859-1944). French diplomatist 
and historian, bom in Paris, Jan. 
13, 1859. Minister in Sofia 1909-13, 
he W6LS then ambassador in St. 
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Palmero. The Piazza del Duomo and 
the 12th centuiy cathedral 


La Martorana, and San Domenico, 
the 16th century archbishop’s 
palace, the university (1805), 
observatory, and the national 
museum (seriously damaged) are 
notable. Dishing, boatbuilding, 
and ironworking are among the 
industries. Pop. (1951) 501,005. 

The city, founded by the Phoe- 
nicians, was called by the Greeks 
Panormos, and became a Carthagi- 
nian stronghold, which was seized 
by the Romans in 254 b.c. It re- 
mained Roman until its capture by 
the Ostrogoths, from whom it was 
taken by Belisarius in 535. It fell 
into Saracen hands in 830, but in 
1072 was taken by the Normans. 
Palermo was the scene of the 


Sicilian Vespers {q.v.), 1282, which 
ended the Norman rule. A posses- 
sion of Spain and the allied Bour- 
bon house of Naples, the city vain- 
ly tried to cast off its thraldom, 
and as late as 1848 and 1860 was 
bombarded by its owm sovereign, 
Ferdinand II, thereafter called 
Bomba. It was captured by Gari- 
baldi, May 27, 1860. It was occu- 
pied by units of the U.S. 7th army, 
July 22, 1943, against negligible 
opposition from Germans and 
Italians. See also illus. in p. 1608. 

Palermo Stone. Inscribed 
black granite slab in the Palermo 
museum, Sicily. Erected in Lower 
Egypt during the Vth or VTth 
dynasty, it is engraved with linear 
hieroglyphs, of which the begin- 
ning and end of each line have 
disappeared. A brief list of in- 
dependent predynastic kings in 
Lov’er Egypt before Mena is 
followed by a record of the main 
event in every year during the 
reigns of early kings of united 
Egypt down to the Vth dynasty. 
The annals mention the foundation 
of towns, endowment of temples, 
erection of statues, wars and ex- 
peditions, biennial census returns, 
religious festivals, and the height 
of the Nile. 


PALESTINE: THE TRAGIC HOLY LAND 

Basil Mathews, M.A. (Oxon.), E. Stern-Rubarth, Ph.D., and others 

TJm account of Palestine includes a review of its history from 
the 'invasion of the Egyptian kings to the British conquest of iqiS 
and the surrender of the British mandate in 1948. also Crusades; 
Gaza; Israel; Jerusalem; Jews; Jordan {river and country): 
Negeb, etc. : and numerous Biblical reference'^ 

From 1923 to 1948 the historic 


name of Palestine was given to 
a country at the 8.E. extremity 
of the Mediterranean Sea on the 
edge of Asia. It stretched be- 
tween latitudes 29° 30' and 33° 15' 
N., with an average E. to W. width 
between coast and desert of 100 m. 
To the N. the geographical line 
dividing it from Syria was some- 
what loosely drawn in 1920, but 
included within Palestine the Jew- 
ish colony of Metulla. To the E. 
the country was bounded by 
Transjordan, the river Jordan 
forming for aU practical purposes 
a dividing line, which also ran 
through the middle of the Dead 
Sea. Across the S. boundary was 
the Egyptian province of Ginai. The 
area of Palestine w^as 10,150 sq. m. 

The whole length is divided into 
four natural geographical strips 
riinning^S. to N. in roughly parallel 
linf‘S. Taking a transverse section 
of them, W. to E., they arc : (1) 
the seasliorc ; (2) the coastal plain, 
broken here and there by the jut- 
ting masses of (3) the hills of 
Judaea, damaria, and Galilee ; (4) 


the Ghor, the rift of the Jordan 
valley, 1,300 ft. below the level of 
tlm Mediterranean where the river 
runs into the Dead Sea. 

The climate of this area is as 
varied as the build of the land. 
Roughly, it has three divisions : 
the coast, the hills, and the Jordan 
valley. The west wind from tlie 
sea predominates ; its character- 
istic is humidity. The cast wind, 
from the desert beyond the 
Jordan, dry and exhilarating in 
the winter, is in the summer 
extremely hot and loads the air 
with dust. It is fortunately infre- 
quent, excei)t during mid-winter. 
The climate is in gcmeral terms 
sub-tropical, with turn seasons, a 
rainy w’inter, mid-October to ('arly 
May, and a dry, hot summi'r. 
The area enjoys a moderate raiii- 
fall perhaps half the amount that 
falls in Lebanon and Syria to tlio 
north. Winter temperatures vary 
within wide limits ; in the eoastal 
rcgioii 90° E. has been recorded, 
and in the highlands bordering 
the river Jordan temperatures 
below freezing point. Summer 


temperatures are everywhere 

The population in 1947 was 
aboiR 1 900,000 (exact figures un- 
available, owing to illegal immi- 
gration, and to the movement of 
Arabs from and to the surrounding 
countries), as against 757,182 at 
the ^ first census in 1922. The 
Jewish population grew in the 
same period from 83A49 to more 
than 608,000, the Muslim Arabs 
from roughly 600,000 to 1,143,000, 
and the Christians from 73,024 to 
about 145,000. 

This lemaikable development is 
due to three facts : ( 1 ) the Zionist 
movement, especially after the 
Basel congress of 1897 and under 
Theodore Herzl’s leadership ; (2) 
the Balfour Declaration {q,v,) of 
1917, which promised the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people; (3) 
the persecution of European Jews 
under the Nazi regime. Conse- 
quently, the number of Jews in 
Palestine increased by about 240 
p.c.— compared with the last Turk- 
ish figures (1918), })y 1,100 p.c.~ 
wiiile that of the Arabs grew by 
only about 20 p.c. This increase 
was achieved in the face of several 
legal and technical steps taken by 
the British mandatory authorities 
to curtail immigration and by a 
whole system of measures to pre- 
vent the illegal influx of Jewish 
settlers from the different coun- 
tries that were, between 1938 and 
1945, overrun by the Nazis. 

The former division of Palestine’s 
population into town dwellers, 
settled village peasants (fella- 
hin), and nomadic Beduin tribes 
(hadari), did not hold good any 
more. The European Jews brought 
with them higher technical and 
seicntific knowledge and consider- 
able capital, mainly contributed 
by co-religionists in Europe and 
America, and they soon developed 
not only scientific farming and 
gard curing on the Californian pat- 
tern, but also a remarkable and 
widespu'oacl industry, constructing 
new towns, of wFich Tel Aviv, an 
entiredy Jewisli city founded as 
a small settlement in 1907 and 
with a pop. of over 180,000 in 
1947, was the outstanding example. 

Archabolociy. The material re- 
mains of the human occupation of 
Palestine recorded and unearthed 
since 1870 by the Palestine explor- 
ation fund and other organizations 
have greatly elucidated and ex- 
tended Bil)lic*al history. Many 
thousands of wumked flints attest 
the presence of upland huntic^ 
communities at the Palaeolfilalp, 
and perhaxrs even the Eolithio, lev^l 
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of culture ; and in 1925 part of a 
Neanderthal skull was found in a 
Galilean cave. 

Early Neolithic implements, still 
more abundant, come chiefly from 
the lower lands, better suited for 
primitive tillage and herding, on 
both Jordan banks, the Shephelah 
tells, and the coastlands. They in- 
clude spear-heads, arrow-heads, 
saws, chisels, sickle-points, polished 
axes, millstones, and boneware. 

During the 3rd millennium b.c. 
immigrant waves of nomad Semites 
began to overrun the aboriginal 
settlements, aided by an advanced 
culture showing familiarity, direct 
or indirect, with Egyptian metal- 
working and the potter’s wheel. 
It was apparently during this early 
Semitic or Amorite period, marked 
by the overlap of stone and metal, 
that there came into the south- 
lands, from Moab across to the 
maritime plain, taller, stronger 
peoples, the Biblical Rephaim and 
Anakim, to wdiom are ascribable 
the Megalithic dolmens, menhirs, 
and stone-circles which abound. 

Early Semitic Remains 

The pre-Israelite, Bronze Age, 
civilization of Canaan, revealed by 
excavations at Gezer, Megiddo, 
and Taanach, shows from the out- 
set the characteristic forms of 
early Semitic worship, marked by 
high-places, mazzebas, and asheras 
or sacred posts. It exhibits also the 
Semitic incapacity for creative 
art, the indigenous crafts being 
based upon imported models and 
ideas, with indifferent workman- 
ship. It is a period of strong walled 
towns, one of them being the Jebu- 
site stronghold excavated on Mt. 
Ophel at Jerusalem. 

The Israelitish tribes appear to 
have infiltrated gradually into 
Palestine from the 14th century 
B.o. ; records of inroads by nomads 
are preserved in the tablets found 
at Tell el-Amarna in Egypt, and 
some townis bear evidence of 
destruction at this period. 

Coastland sites show the in- 
trusion in the 12th cent. b.o. 
of an alien people from the Aegean. 
These are the Philistines, probably 
■originally from Caria, fugitives 
from the break-up of the Cretan- 
Mycenaean world, and their com- 
ing ushers in the Iron Age. Traces 
of them are found at Gezer, Gerar, 
and elsewhere, after which there is 
a period of Hebrew domination, 
which lasts until the Assyrian in- 
vasion. One of the chief finds of 
the Hebrew period is the palace of 
Ahab at Samaria ; while from 
across the Jordan, in Moab, comes 
the celebrated Moabite stone, 
found 1368, now in the Louvre, 


with an inscription of r. 850 b.c. 
recording the defeat of the king of 
Israel by Mesha king of Moab. 

To the general Hellenistic stream 
which followed upon the break-up 
of Alexander's empire are attribut- 
able the edifices erected before and 
during the time of Christ, as illus- 
trated by the excavations at 
Tiberias and Capernaum. 


The building activity of Herod 
the Great is represented by the 
substructures of his temple, his 
aqueducts, and reservoirs at Jeru- 
salem, his palace, porticoed streets, 
and hippodrome at Samaria, his 
basilica at Ascalon. Substantial 
examples of later influences have 
been found, notably Byzantine 
churches, Arab strongholds, and 
Crusader castles, associated with 
pottery, glass, terracotta, metal- 
work, and other forms of craft work. 

History. About 3300 b.c. the 
Nile cities and villages became 


one empire ; about 2500 b.c. the 
Egyptian kings crossed the Sinai 
peninsula and the desert, broke 
through Gaza and BL'ersheba, and 
held Palestine. A thousand vears 
later an account by Thothmes HI 
of his invasion forms the first piece 
of detailed historic record ; Canaan- 
ites occupied the land. Thothmes 
marched across the desert via Gaza 

up the coastal 
plain to Carmel, 
and thence across 
the hills to 
Megiddo, wBere 
he defeated the 

Canaan ites. 
Driven back a 
century later 
from S\Tia by the 
Hittites, Egypt 
still held Pales- 
tine loosely. 
About 1200 B.C., 
by a treaty be- 
tweenthe Hittites 
and Egyptians, 
Palestine iell to 
Egypt and Syria 
to the Hittites. 

A series of tidal 
waves of immi- 
gration about this 
time brought (a) 
Arameans from 
Arabia, whose 
language was 
used for more 
than 1,000 years 
in many parts ; 
(b) Khabiri from 
Arabia; (c) Phil- 
istines from over 
the sea, and last, 
but most import- 
ant, {d) Hebrews 
from the Soutli- 
em desert. 

For 150-200 
years the He- 
brews acknow- 
ledged no central 
authority ; they 
warred against 
the Canaanites, 
and against the 
border Beduin 
peoples. During this period, that 
of Judges, there was “ no king in 
Israel.” 

About 1100 B.c. the Philistines 
mastered Palestine across to the 
Jordan. The Hebrews, fused with 
the Canaanites by this common 

V 

affliction, revolted against the 
Philistines. They felt the need 
of central authority and unity. 
The period of “ kings ” began. 
Under Saul the ridge of hills was 
freed as far as Gilboa. David 
drov-e the Philistines right down 
to the coastal plain, united 



Palestine. Map showing the chief cities and ports of 
this country as it was 1923-48 
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Palestine, centralised government During those centuries of con- Then suddenly, out of Arabia 
in Jerusalem, and smote the desert flict and exile, ideas and ideals the scimitar of Islam svept, and in 
tribes across Jordan eastwards, Avere wrought out, personalities a.d. 635 the fall of Damascus 
even as far N. as Damascus. The sprang up, and literature was yielded Palestine to Mahomedan 
Philistines and the Phoenicians on AATitten which made Palestine of rule. A light of Heraclius af^ainst 
the coast remained independent. greater historical importance than the Arabs on Aug. 20, 636 ,' ended 
Tliis Avas the greatest rule ewer even the vast empires of Babylon, in his defeat. It was one of the 
exercised in all history by and Assyria, and Egypt. The little clecisiAm battles of the world’s his- 
from Palestine itself. There was city of Jerusalem could have been tory, as it meant the clinchino- of 
rapid decline of poAA'Cr under Solo- hidden Avithin the Avails of one the poAver of Islam. Prom the^Tth 
mon. After his death the kingdom palace of Nebuchadrezzar, and it till the 11th century Palestine was 
Avas divided into Judah (roughly, Avas repeatedly reduced to ruin, ruled by the Caliphs ; and in the 
Palestine) and Ephraim (roughly, The hills of Judea Avere not much 11th century the Turks, comina 
SjTia). Prom the 9th to the 6th larger than Sussex, and they Avere from the N.', became dominant. 
cent. B.C., Assyria and Babylonia in hardly ever free from tyranny. The next period, that of the 
their expansions and in their con- But, robbed of all material poAver Crusades, 12th-13th centuries is 
diets with one another and Avith and of external freedom, the an involved and complicated story 
Egypt continually Avon and lost people received the conception of Avhich ended in leaving the Turkish 
and re-Avon the control of Pales- one almighty, in\isiblc, Avise poAver still dominant over Pales- 
tine. Judah rebelled sporadically Creator — God, aa'Iio Avas also Shep- tine. Latin colonies in Palestine 
against the successive imperial herd ; and the ideal of theocracy, persisted after the Crusades proper 
tyrannies. Often the rebellion omnipotent o\mr all human rule, a were over. 

(e.g. against Assyria) Avas fo- rule of God to whom even the all- A ncAv terror sAA’ept down from 
mented by a riAml poAver {e.g. highest of Assyrian “frightful- the N. in the 13th century, in the 
Egypt). Yet Judah never secured ness,” Sennacherib, was — as Isaiah shape of the Tartars, and the 
real freedom ; and the kingdom said — an axe or a wmoden staff, the Mameluke or Tartar sultans ruled 
Avas destroyed in 586 B.c. merest tool of the invisible King, till the Ottoman Turks, in the 16th 

Outstanding and dramatic who Avas to bring in His kingdom century, gained the upper hand 
events in this kaleidoscope of con- “ under a Prince of Peace.” Those and ruled Palestine continuously 
flict between empires over the ncAv conceptions made Palestine thereafter until defeated and dis- 
Palestinian hills were : (a) the the source directly of two of the possessed in 1918. The rule was 

amazing escape of Judah in 701 great monotheistic religions of the similar to that all over the Turkish 
B.O., when the Egyptians Avere de- Avorld, Judaism and Christianity, Empire. The population decreased, 
feated near Ekron, and Senna- and indirectly of the third, Islam. No progressive movements took 
cherib’s stupendous forces, which The Eoman Province place. In 1799 Napoleon invaded ’ 

threatened to engulf the tiny A new era began when Alex- the country, mainly to defend 
kingdom, were defied in immortal ander the Great had swung Pales- Egypt. He failed to secure any 
scorn by Isaiah (Isaiah 10), and tine out of the Asiatic into the real hold, though he crippled 
were swept out of existence (pro- Greek orbit of thought ; an ab- Turkish resources. Again, in 1831, 
bably by pestilence) on the Philis- solutely new world of original ideas. Egypt, under Ibrahim Pasha, in- 
tine plain ; {h) the Egyptian The centre of gravity of world vaded Palestine and occupied it 

Auctory on the plain of Megiddo history sAvung from E. to W., from till 1840. 

(607 B.C.), with the death of King Asia to Europe. Romo, fully The First Great War 

Josiah of Judah, foUoAved SAviftly armed, leapt into the Near East. When Turkey became a beUi- 
by the couziter-defeat of the The Maccabees had shared Pales- gerent in the FiVst Great War, the 
Egyptians by Nebuchadrezzar ; tine with an Arab tribe, the safeguarding of the Suez Canal 
and (c) the deportations of the Nabateans. In 64 B.c. Pompey became a major preoccupation of 
Hebrews from Palestine to Baby- invaded the land, and in the follow- British strategy. Attacks on the 
Ion (usually called the exile). ing year reduced Jerusalem after canal in Eeb. and March, 1915, 

End of the Exile a three months’ siege. The Pax were defeated by the British, and 

From the 6th century to the Romana now covered Palestine, plans w^ere draAAm up by Sir A. 
4th, Persia, which under Cyrus but Herod the Great, as a prince Murray, c.-in-c. of the Egyptian 
captured Babylon in 539 b.c., under Rome, held Jerusalem Expeditionary Force, to drive the 
took cominand of the provinces of through a five months’ siege in Turks out of the peninsula of Sinai. 
Babylon, nicluding Palestine, and 37 b.c. The R.E.s began to build a rly. 

set the exiles in Babylon free to go Then in Palestine Jesus Christ from the canal eastAA^ard towards 
back and rebuild Jerusalem. Alex- was bom, lived, and was crucified ; Palestine. In April, 1916, the 
ander the Great in turn overcame and His followers proclaimed His Turks, based on El Arish, suddenly 
the Persian empire (333 B.c, on- Gospel. It was the Roman peace attacked at Katia, but Avithoat 
AAmrds), and after his death and the and the Roman roads that made effect, being themselves completely 
division of his empire Palestine fell the paths open for the rapid spread beaten in further fighting.it 
to Egypt and the dynasty of the of the Christian faith from Pales- Romani in Aug. In Dec., Murray 
Ptolemies, Avho fought the Seleu- tine through the Empire. occupied El Arish, and moved on 

cids controlling N. Syria across the The Jews still made political to Rafah on the Palestine ffontfer, 
prostrate body of Palestine. As trouble in Palestine. In a.d. 70 defeating the Turks here Jan. 9, 
these powers were enfeebled by Jerusalem was practically de- 1917. Advancing into Palest^ 
the^ bloAA^s of Rome, the Jews, stroyed after a long siege. After the British advanced towards 
thrilled Avith patriotic and religious the revolt of a.I). 132-5 Jerusa- Gaza, which they twice attempted 
zeal, rose in revolt. The Macca- lem was made a Roman colony, to capture, without success. 
bean family led them, 168 B.c., Through six centuries the Roman ray was then replaced by AUenby * 
and the Jew.s w'on comy)lete free- Empire held Palestine with a who did not renew the offensive 
dom in 143 b.c. gradually relaxing graaj), until after several months of inte&- 
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sive prepciration, during which 
time the Turks had greatly 
strengthened a front stretching 
from Gaza to Beersheba. 

On Oct. 27, 1917, Allenby 

opened a land and sea bombard- 
ment of Gaza, but his main attack 
■was on Beersheba, captured 
Oct. 31. He then proceeded to roll 
up the Turkish front from that 
side. Gaza fell on Nov. 7, and 
Allenby pushed N. without delay. 
Winning a considerable victory at 
El Maghar, Nov. 13, he held by the 
following day the junction of the 
Central Palestine and Jerusalem 
rlys. To make his left secure before 
advancing towards Jerusalem, he 
captured Jaffa, Nov. 17, then 
advanced from Er Bamle through 
the Judean hills tow’ards Jerusa- 
lem, his engineers making the roads 
and the rly. required for this move. 

The British right flank occupied 
Hebron on Dec. 6, and by night- 
fall two daj^s later Allenby’s men 
were only 1|- m. from Jerusalem. 
On the morning of Dec. 9, it was 
found that the Turks had evacu- 
ated the city, and at about noon 
it was formally surrendered by the 
mayor. Allenby made his official 
entry on foot, Dec. 11. 

End of AUenby’s Conquest. 

But the Turks were only 4 m. 
distant, N. and E., and it was 
necessary for the whole British 
line, now about 50 m. long to the 
sea, to be consolidated. The Turks 
attacked with the object of retak- 
ing Jerusalem, but were beaten 
back on Dec. 28. Allenby then 
resumed a general assault which 
resulted next day in a total Turk- 
ish defeat. Advancing again, the 
British took Jericho, Peb. 21, 
1918. During subsequent months, 
however, the desperate British 
situation on the Western Pront led 
to serious depletion of Allenby’ s 
forces, and he was given replace- 
ments from Indian troops. This 
delayed his final offensive until 
Sept., 1918. Between Sept. 19 and 
24 the Turkish armies were routed 
and destroyed. Arabs to the N. 
had occupied Deraa and inter- 
cepted the Turkish retreat, and by 
Sept. 29, British and Arabs were 
advancing towards Damascus, and 
the conquest of Palestine, E. of 
the Jordan, was complete. Turkish 
prisoners taken in the final offen- 
sive numbered 60,000. 

Palestine remained under Brit- 
ish military administration until 
July, 1920, when a civil administra- 
tion was set up under a British 
high commissione]’, appointed by 
the crown. 

F rom then until May, 1948, Great 
Britain continued to administer 


the country as mandated territory 
under the League of Nations, 
according to a constitution of 
Sept. 1, 1922, amended May 4, 
1923, and put into force Sept. 29, 
1923. This established the British 
high commissioner, who was simul- 
taneously supreme commander 
and head of the executive council 
of three, assisted by an advisory 
council, which, because of per- 
sistent Arab refusal to participate 
in its election, replaced the legis- 
lative council of 10 appointed and 
12 elected members provided for in 
the constitution. The first high 
commissioner, 1920-25, was Sir 
Herbert (later Viscount) Samuel ; 
the last, Nov., 1945-May, 1948, 
was Sir A. G. Cunningham. 

_ Palestine under Mandate. 

This administration resembled 
that of a British crown colony and 
introduced many legal and social 
institutions on the British pattern, 
although Turkish civil law, largely 
based on the French, remained in 
force. Moreover, the Jewish and 
other religious communities pos- 
sessed far reaching autonomy in 
education, employment, and lab- 
our policy, social services, and in 
respect of marriage and inheritance 
laws. For the Jewish community 
these powers were vested in the 
Jewish Agency ; there was a Jewish 
Federation of Labour, Histra- 
druth ; a Labour Party, Mapai 
(abbr.) ; and a smaller, left- 
radical group, “ Young Watch- 
men.” Unofficially, a Jewish 
defence force, Hagana, was built 
up and equipped and trained with 
mostly smuggled arms ; in 1947 its 
strength was estimated at 80,000- 
100,000. 

The promises made variously to 
Arabs and Jews during the First 
Great War and at other times, 
being interpreted differently by 
the two communities, led to severe 
clashes from the beginning. The 
Arabs, for example, interpreted a 
1915-16 correspondence between 
Sir H. MacMahon, then high com- 
missioner of Egypt, and Emir Hus- 
sein of Mecca, later king of Hedjaz, 
acting as spokesman of all Arab 
communities, as having granted 
them independent rights in all 
Arab countries, including 
Palestine. The Jews claimed 
sovereign rights on the strength 
of the Balfour Declaration which 
was embodied in the mandate en- 
trusted to the U.K. Both claimed 
Palestine as their Promised Land ; 
and as neither could get full satis- 
faction, they resorted to force. 

Strikes, then Arab revolts, 
against the continued Jewish im- 
migration took place in 1929, and 


during 1936—38, They were sup- 
pressed by British forces, with 
considerable damage and blood- 
shed. Great efforts were made, 
however, to bring about a con- 
ciliation. White papers defining 
British policy were published 1922^ 
1936, 1939, and July, 1946 ; and 
a royal commission (the Peel 
commission) of 1937 recommended 
a partition of the country between 
J ews and Arabs. Besisted by both 
sides, this proposal was investi- 
gated afresh by the Woodhead 
mission of 1938, and was given up 
as impracticable. A London round- 
table conference, 1939, produced a 
scheme for the independence of 
Palestine within 10 years, all Jew- 
ish immigration after 1944 to be 
dependent upon Arab consent. 

The Second Great War inter- 
rupted these attempts at over- 
coming the real Arab grievance : 
that a continued Jewish immigra- 
tion, though beneficial materially 
and otherwise for Arabs, would 
abolish the Arab character of what 
for them is also a Holy Land. 

The Second Great War. 

At the outset of the Second 
Great War, Jews and Arabs in 
Palestine temporarily composed 
their differences, but because of its 
status as mandated territory, 
Palestine could not be formally at 
war. Some hundreds of Pales- 
tinians, mostly Jews, were re- 
cruited for service in the Auxiliary 
Military Pioneer Corps, and com- 
panies served with -the B.E.F. in 
France in 1940. On June 10, 1940, 
however, the British govt, issued 
a decree empowering the high 
commissioner to place Palestine on 
a war footing and to mobilise the 
country’s resources. Coastal de- 
fences were permanently manned, 
fifth column activities suppressed, 
and a black-out imposed in Jeru- 
salem. Haifa became one of the 
two contraband control bases for 
the Mediterranean area and a re- 
fuelling base for Allied warships. 
On July 15 the Italians bombed 
Haifa ; a few days later they 
attacked Tel Aviv. 

In June, 1941, Palestine became 
the base for the British and Free 
French forces in their drive upon 
Syria. As a consequence, the 
country experienced a number of 
raids by German and Vichy 
bombers. While the Mediter- 
ranean remained virtually closed 
to British shipping, Palestine be- 
came a highly important base for 
British troops operating in N. 
Africa. Thousands of troops re- 
ceived pre-combat training there, 
and for the supply of these forces 
the country underwent consider- 
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able industrial development. In 
Aug., 1942, the British govt, com- 
promised with a Jewish demand 
for a Palestine army by authorising 
the raising of the Palestine Regi- 
ment iq.v.). Later, Jewish and 
Arab commando units did valu- 
able service against Axis-held 
islands in the Mediterranean. Some 
50,000 Palestinians, Arab and Jew, 
served with the British forces in 
N. Africa, Abyssinia, and Greece, 
After the expulsion of the Axis 
forces from N. Africa, Palestine 
continued to be of military im- 
portance as a base and supply 
centre, and a training ground for 
troops destined for Italy. Rest and 
convalescent camps were also 
established there. 

After the war, armed clashes, 
bomb outrages, and assassinations, 
often the work of Jewish terrorist 
organizations such as Irgun Zvi 
Leumi ” and the “ Stern Gang,” 
reduced the chances of peaceful 
settlement almost to nothing ; and 
the Arab League, embracing Egypt, 
Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan, 
Saudi- Arabia, and the Yemen, was 
set up in March, 1945. The report 
of an Anglo-American investigating 
committee, 1946, and the results of 
a special meeting of the United 
Nations. April-May, 1947, upon a 



Palestine. Map illustrating the 
United Nations proposals of Nov., 
1947, for the partition of the 
country into Jewish and Arab states 


British application, led to a U.N. 
inquiry into Palestine. The U.N. 
report. Sept. 1, 1947, again recom- 
mended partition, with Jerusalem 
as an autonomous city. Both 
parties once more protested against 
this proposal and reacted with 
more acts of violence which cost 
numerous British lives. 

End of the British Mandate 

Thereupon the Pt.K. announced 
to the U.N. on Sept. 26, 1947, her 
decision to give up her mandate 
by May 15, 1948, and to withdraw 
all her forces by Aug. 1, leaving it 
to the U.N. to implement the 
partition plan (accepted Nov. 29, 
1947). Even as the British began 
to leave, violent and bitter clashes 
broke out between Jewish and 
Arab forces, communication with 
the rest of the world was severely 
restricted, and world- wide concern 
was expressed for the material 
safety of the holy places of Jeru- 
salem and elsewhere. On May 14, 
1948, eight hours before the British 
mandate expired, the Jewish 
Agency proclaimed in a broadcast 
a Jewish state under the name of 
Israel. WJthin a few hours Arab 
forces from Lebanon, Transjordan, 
and Egypt invaded the country. 
The Egyptians captured Gaza arid 
Beersheba, the Transjordan forces 
took Jericho and entered Jeru- 
salem, and in the N. Samakh fell to 
the Syrians ; while Israeli forces 
captured the Arab port of Acre. A 
U.N. resolution calling for a four- 
week truce was accepted by Arabs 
and Jews, and hostilities ceased on 
June 11, by which date all territory 
assigned to Israel under the U.N. 
partition plan map) was in 
Jewish hands, except for parts of 
the Negeb, But peace proposals 
put forw'ard by the U.N. mediator, 
Count Eolke Bernadette, were rt‘- 
jected by both Israel and the Arab 
league, and fighting was resumerl 
on July 8, only to caaise again 
under a U.N. threat to apply 
sanctions. By this time Israel had 
greatly strengthened its military 
position, having recaptured various 
towns, including Nazareth and 
Lydda, and secured all W. Galilee. 

From then onwards there were 
many minor infractions of the 
cease-fire, especially in Jerusalem, 
and later in the Negeb, the Israelis 
taking Beersheba, Oct. 21. On the 
Lebanese frontier an Arab liber- 
ation army ” of 5,000 was routed 
by the Israelis. 

In the Dec. Palestinian Arabs 
proposed that Arab Palestine 
should be united with Transjorchin. 
Other members of the Arab league 
opposed this suggestion ; but the 


Palestine 



union was formally endorsed April 
11, 1950, by a new parliament 
elected both from Transjordan— 
officially restyled the Hashemite 
kingdom of the Jordan— and from 
the part of Arab Palestine under 
Jordanian control. The unity of 
Arab opposition being now dis- 
rupted, armistices were concluded 
between Israel and all the Arab 
countries. 

Meanw’liile nearly a million 
Arabs had fled from Israel-occupied 
Palestine, and much of the room 
they had left had been taken up by 
new Jewish immigrants. The U.N. 
inaugurated a special relief fund to 
assist thfi Arab refugees. 

A U.N. “ conciliation commis- 
sion,” consisting of representatives 
of the U.kS.A., France, and Turkey, 
sot up in 1948, called the opposing 
parties into conferences at Laus- 
anne, April-June, 1949, and July- 
tSept., 1949, with little result, 
mainly because of the refugee prob- 
lem. 'IBo conciliation commission 
also submitted to the U.N. Pales- 
tine committee proposals for the 
internationalisation of Jerusalem. 
Both Israel and Jordan, each hold- 
ing a part of the city, rejected 
them, and the city remained 
divided. 

Effects of Jewish Immigea- 
TiON. Jewish immigration into 
Palestine enormously raised the 
country’s production, agricultural 
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as well as industrial, its land 
values, and its educational, hy- 
gienic, and general living standards, 
for Ai'ab workers as well as for 
Jewish and Christian ones. Before 
1948 wages were from twice to 
three times those in neighbouring 
Arab countries, while the cost of 
living exceeded theirs by from 8-15 
p.c. only. During 1921-47 the 
number of industrial enterprises 
rose from 1,749 (with 4,434 em- 
ployees) to about 7,000 (with 
60,000), with new capital invest- 
ment of about £30 million. Pales- 
tine’s exports in 1946 were valued 
at £24,485,000. 

A special fund, established 1901, 
purchased land which it leased 
to Jewish settlers. Another fund, 
established 1920, financed the de- 
velopment of Jewish villages and 
collective farm communities and 
granted subsidies and redeemable 
long-term loans. A s^mdicate of 
British foundation was set up to 
exploit the mineral wealth of the 
Dead Sea, and an electric corpora- 
tion, founded in 1921, supplied 
electric current, mainly with Jor- 
dan and Yarmuk water power. A 
large petroleum refinery was built 
at Haifa and linked by pipe-line 
with the Iraq oilfields. Textile 
mills, engineering and instrument- 
making plants, and cement and 
brick factories were established as 
were factories related to agri- 
culture : for canning, vegetable 
oil extraction, baking, manufacture 
of agricultural machinery, etc. 
Agriculture itself, with the help of 
irrigation, fertilisation, and soil 
redemption, was greatly improved. 
Railways and roads were con- 
structed ; Haifa, Jaffa, and Tel 
Aviv were developed as ports ,* and 
an mternational airport was cre- 
ated at Lydda, 10 m. S.E. of Jaffa. 

Palestine. A city of Texas, 
U.S.A.,the co, seat of Anderson co., 
160 m. N. of Houston. Situated 
between the Trinity and Neckes 
rivers, it ships cotton, maize, fruit, 
and vegetables from the surround- 
ing country. Its industries include 
the manufacture of cotton, cotton- 
seed oil, furniture, and bottles. 
Settled 1837, it became a city in 
1875. Pop. (1950) 12,503. The 
Palestine salt dome is a geological 
wonder, 30,000 ft. in diameter. 

Palestine Police. British 
police force established in 1923 
when the League of Nations gave 
the U.K. the mandate over Pales- 
tine, disbanded May 15, 1948, 
when the U.K. relinquished the 
Palestine mandate. The force was 
recruited from Britons, Arabs, and 
Jews ; the British element, re- 
cruited in the U-K. numbered 


some 4,000 out of a total of 16,000. 
Although armed and equipped to 
army scale, the force was a strictly 
civilian organization. The Arab 
disorders of 1936-39 and the 
Jewish terrorist campaign after the 
becond (Ireat M'ar caused severe 
casualties to the force, particularly 
amongst its British element ; but 
discipline _ was high amongst all 
three nationahties, and Jew and 
Arab personnel invariably re- 
o^^ al in periods of acute 
inter-racial strife. 

Palestine Regiment. Former 
regt. of the British army. Author- 
ised in Aug., 1942, it was raised and 
expanded from Jewish and Arab 
companies of the Royal West Kent 
regt., which in 1941 had opened 
its ranks to Palestinians. The 
Palestine regt. eventually had a 
strength of 10,000, divided into one 
Arab and three Jevush battalions. 
Originally raised for service in and 
near Palestine, it later fought in 
N. Africa and in Italy, where it 
earned particular distinction at the 
crossing of the Senio river, April 9. 
1945. The regt, was disbanded at 
the end of the Second Great War. 

Palestrina. City of Italy, in the 
prov. of Rome, 23 m. E.S.E. of the 
capital. With steep streets, it is 
picturesquely situated on a hillside, 
and is built over the ruins of a vast 
temple of Fortima which graced 
the Roman city of Praeneste 
(g.r.). Pop. (1951) 9,503. 

Palestrina came in the Middle 
Ages into the possession of the 
Colonna family, but in 1298 during 
a war with the pope it was 
destroyed, as, rebuilt, it was again 
by the pope’s troops in 1448. The 
Colonnas again restored it, and 
from them it passed to the Bar- 
berini family. There are remains 
of the castle of the Colonnas, and 
of the citadel. The palace of the 
Barberini stiD stands. 

Palestrina, Giovani^i Pier- 
luigi DA (1524-94). Italian com- 
poser. Born at Palestrina, from 

which he took 
his name, he 
studied in 
Rome about 
1540, and, re- 
turning to his 
native town, 
was canon and 
organist there 
during 1544-51 
when he was 
made master of 
music at the 
Vatican. On the accession of Paul 
IV, in 1555, he lost his poet, but 
soon filled a similar one at S. John 
Lateran. He moved in 1558 to S. 
Maria Maggiore, and in 1571 re- 


turned to the Vatican, to remain 
there until his death, Feb. 2, 1594. 

Palestrina was the greatest 
master of poU’phomc music vho 
ever lived. His famous 15 books of 
masses represent the perfect t\'pe 
for vocal music in the modal style, 
and are landmarks m the history 
of religious music, especiallv per- 
haps the mass he composed for 
Pope Marcellus II. The simplicity 
and dignity of his music have 
greatly influenced composers of 
the 20th century. Palestrina 
composed over 250 motets, some 
madrigals, and made 29 settings 
of the Song of Songs. 

Palestro. Village of N. Italy 
in Pavia prov., 34 m. W.S.W. o^f 
JMilan. Pop. (1951) 2,757. It was 
the scene of heavy fighting between 
the Austrians and allied French 
and Sardinians, May 30-31, 1859. 
The brunt of the battle fell on the 
Sardinian troops, a division of 
whom were led into action by 
Victor Emmanuel, whose bravery 
was so conspicuous that a Trench 
regiment elected him their corporal. 
The Austrians were routed with 
a loss of 1,500, and began the 
retreat which led to Magenta and 
Solferino. 

Paley) William (1743-1805). 
British theologian. Bom at Peter- 
borough, the son of a schoolmaster, 
he was educat- 
ed at Giggles- 
w i c k and 
Christ’s Col- 
lege, C a m - 
bridge, becom- 
ing tutor and 
lecturer in the 
University, In 
1776 he took 
a living in 
Westmorland ; 
in 1782 he was made archdeacon 
of Carlisle, and later rector of 
Bishop Wearmouth. He died at 
Lincoln, where he was sub-dean, 
May 25, 1805, and was buried in 
Carlisle cathedral. Paley’s writings 
include Principles of Moral and 
Political Philosophy, 1785 ; Evi- 
dences of Christianity, 1794 ; Nat- 
ural Theology, 1802. 

Palghat. Town of Kerala, 
India, capital of a dist. of the same 
name, area 1,974 sq. m. The town 
is situated at the W. end of the 
Palghat Gap on the main Madras- 
Calicut rly. Pop. (1951) town, 
69,504; dist., 1,564,067. 

Palg^hat Gap. Outstanding 
physical feature of S. India. It is 
a depression cutting across the 
Deccan S. of the Nilgiri hills, the 
one break in the steep escarp- 
ment of the Western Ghats and the 
only easy route of communication 
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betwceri the Malabar and Coro- 
mandel coasts. It is 20 m. wide and 
just over 1,000 ft. high, and 
carries the main rly. hne from 
Madras to Calicut. 

Palgrave, Sir Francis (1788- 
1861). British historian. Son of 
Meyer Cohen, a Jew, he was a 

Londoner. He 
maiTied Eliza- 
beth Turner, 
adopted her 
mother’s name 

Sir Francis Palgrave, Middle Temple 

British historian in 1 8 2 7, he 
After 0. Richmond. R.A knighted 

in 1832, was deputy keeper of the 
public records, 1836-61, and did 
much to promote the study of 
medieval history. He died at 
Hampstead, July 6, 1861. He 
wrote The Rise and Progress of 
the English Commonwealth, 1832 ; 
Truths and Fictions of the Middle 
Ages, 1837 ; History of Normandy 
and England, 4 vols., 1851-64. 

Of Palgrave’s four talented sons, 
the eldest, F. T., is noticed below. 
William Gifford (1826-88) was a 
missionary who in 1862-63 crossed 
Central Arabia disguised as a 
Syrian, and a diplomatist who 
ended as British minister to Uru- 
guay, where he died. Sir Robert 
Marny Inglis (1827-1919) edited 
The Economist, 1877-83, and 
Dictionary of Political Economy, 
1894-1914. Sir Reginald (1829- 
1904) was clerk to the house of 
commons 1886-1900. 

Palgrave, Francis Turner 
(1824-97). British poet and critic. 
Bom in London, Sept. 28, 1824, 
eldest son of 
the above Sir 
Francis Pal- 
grave, he was 
educated at the 
Chart erhouse 
and Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

He joined the 
education de- 
partment in F. T. Palgrave, 
1849, and after British poet 
his retirement 

was in 1886 appointed professor 
of poetry at Oxford. He died Oct. 
25, 1897. His fame rests chiefly 
on the work he did as editor of 
poetical anthologies, above all The 
Golden Treasury of English Lyrics, 
1861—97 (many edns.). Landscape 
in Poetry, 1897, is a critical work. 

Pali (canon). One of the oldest 
popular dialects of India. It is 
the language of the sacred books 
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of the Buddhists, who themselves 
call it Magadhi, the language of 
Magadha, where Buddha preached 
in it. The Pali characters are 
akin to those of Sanslvrit, from 
which it is derived. Its extensive 
literature includes Tipitaka (the 
three baskets), the Buddhist 
scriptures ; the commentaries on 
them ; the Questions of Menander, 
a religious discussion with a 
Bactrian king ; and two valuable 
chronicles of Ceylon. 

Palimpsest (Gr. palimp^estos. 
rubbed again). Ancient manu- 
script whose writing has been 
imperfectly effaced and its material 
re-used. VeUum was washed and 
rubbed, papyrus was sponged. 
The Codex Ephraemi in Paris, a 
5th century Greek Biblical text, 
was overwritten in the 12th cen- 
tury with the works of Ephracm 
Syrus. Examples of double pal- 
impsests are known. The term 
is loosely used for monumental 
brasses and stone slabs, re-used on 
the back without erasure of the 
front. It is applied also to re- 
worked flint implements, regarded 
as archaeological documents. See 
Manuscript ; Palaeography. 

Palindrome (Gr. palindromos, 
running backwards). Word or 
sentence which reads the same 
forwards or backwards. An ex- 
ample is the saying put in the 
mouth of Napoleon, “ Able was 1 
ere I saw Elba.” 

Palingenesis (Gr. palin, again ; 
genesis, birth). Metaphorically, the 
regeneration of anything old, such 
as institutions or mankind as a 
whole. Philosophically, the theory 
that all living beings, animals as 
well as men, will be born again to 
a more perfect state. Biologically, 
the reproduction of ancestral 
characteristics without any change, 
as opposed to cenogenesis. 

Palinode (Gr. palin, contrari- 
wise ; ode, song). Ode in which the 
poet retracts the substance of 
an earlier poem, a recantation. 
Stesichorus (fl. c. 610 b.c.) WTOte 
a palinode recanting an attack on 
Helen, and Horace, Od. i, 16, 
retracts the hasty iambic diatribes 
he launched against Canidia in his 
6th and 17th Epodes charging her 
with sorcery. See Ode ; Poetry. 

Palinurus. In classical legend, 
the steersman of the ship of 
Aeneas. The promontory of Pali- 
nurua, now Cape Spartivento, oh 
the coast of Lucania, in Italy, is 
said in the Aeneid to have been 
named from this hero, who there 
fell into the sea. The name Pali- 
nurus was used as a pseudonym by 
Cyril Connolly {q,v.) in his book 
The Unc|uiet Grave, 1945 . 




Bernard Palissy, 
French potter 


pall 

^ Palissy-j Bernard (c. 1510-89). 
1 rench potter. Born in S.W 
France, he embarked on his 
: ' ^ ^ father’s trade 

; , of glass-paint- 
i ; mg. At Saint- 

^ e X P e r iments 
MlM t ' after 16 

years of effort, 
resulted, in 
1-5 5 7, in his 

Bernard Palissy, Perfecting the 
French potter* piocess of col- 
oured enamel 
ware which bears his name. He 
was imprisoned as a Huguenot in 
1562, but was released through 
the infiiience of the Due de Mont- 
morency, and in 1564-65 set up 
his workshop in the Tuileries 
lowards the end of his life he was 
again arrested as a heretic, and im- 
prisoned in the Bastille, where he 
died. See Pottery. (Jonsnlt Palissy 
the Potter, H. Morley, 1852. 

P^ilitana. tState of the union 
of Saiira.shtra, India ; also the 
chief town of the state. I’he state 
ims in the S.E. cjf the peninsula of 
Kathiawar, in the Gohilwad divi- 
sion. Grain, sugar-cane, and cotton 
jirc grown. The town, 120 miles 
S.W. of Ahmadabad, is an inland 
terminus of a branch rly. line, 
with conne.xions to Mehsana and 
Bhavnagar. The holy mountain 
of Satrunjaya dominates the town. 
The area of the state is 300 sq. m. 
Pop., state, 76,432 ; town, 16,709. 

Palk Strait. Shallow channel 
separating N. Ceylon from the 
Deccan, India. It lies N. of Adam’s 
Bridge, which separates it from the 
Gulf of Maiiaar. It is 45 m. wide 
at the Bay of Bengal entrance and 
opens out to the 8.W., leading to 
Palk Bay. 

Pall. Heavy cloth, black, purple, 
or white in colour, used to cover 
a coffin or hearse. Pall bearers 
are men who walk by the sides of 
the coffin, holding the corners of 
the pall. At the funerals of royal 
personages and great men, men of 
eminence usually act as pall bearers. 
At naval, military, and R.A.F. fu- 
norals a Union flag serves as apalL 

Pall. In heraldry, a charge h} 
the form of the capital letter Y. It 
is supposed to represent the 
pallium, and sometimes depicted 
as such, the lower end terminating 
in a fringe. More commonly all 
three ends touch the edge of the 
shield, unless it is described as' 
couped, with the ends cut off. It 
should occupy about a third of the 
field, and is by some authoriff<^ - 
classed as a sub-ordinary {q.v,).- If 
the ends are cut off to form points 
tfle charge is called a shakefprk. ':. 
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Palladian. A style of classical 
architecture associated with 
Andrea Palladio. Simple, correct, 
and rather cold in form, it was in- 
vented to meet the special demands 
of Venetian patrons, who desired 
villas and palaces which, while 
serving all utilitarian purposes, 
should at the same time present a 
well-balanced and dignified ex- 
terior in the neo-classic manner. 

In real Palladian buildings, such 
as the Palazzo Thiene at Vicenza, a 
favourite device is the use of two 
orders of columns or pilasters, the 
minor order being used to support 
the arches which occurred between 
the major. Palladio preferred the 
Ionic order, and his Corinthian 
capitals were not well done. He 
avoided the broken pediment and 
the pedestal ; composed his corn- 
ices with an eye to the order 
employed ; and was scrupulously 
exact in the mathematical arrange- 
ment of his doors and windows, 
^ee Architecture ; Jones, Inigo. 

Palladio, Andrea (1518-80). 
Italian architect. Porn at Vicenza, 
Nov. 30, 1518, he studied at Rome. 
He is the chief 
exponent of the 
new Roman as 
opposed to the 
Renaissance 
arc hi tec ture. 

His work was 
divided mainly 
between Vicen- 
za and Venice ; 
at the latter 
city he built the Foscari palace, 
the Redentore church, and the 
Carita, and an endless series 
of villas. His influence on foreign 
styles was enormous. He died at 
Vicenza, Aug. 19, 1580. 

Palladium. In Greek legend, a 
statue of Pallas Athena, which fell 
from heaven, and was kept in the 
city of Troy, which could not be 
taken so long as this statue was 
there. Shortly before the fall of 
Troy it was abstracted by Odys- 
seus and Diomedes, who entered 
the city in disguise. According to 
another legend, the Palladium was 
taken to Italy by Aeneas after the 
fall of Troy, and several cities pro- 
fessed to own it. It w'as probably 
a meteoric stone. 

Palladium. A metallic element 
of the platinum family. W. H. 
Wollaston discovered it in 1804 
and named it after the planet 
Pallas. Its chemical symbol is 
Pd, and it is one of the transitional 
elements of the second long period 
of the periodic table, with ruthe- 
nium and rhodium. Its atomic 
number is 46 ; atomic weight, 
106*70 ; specific gravity, 12*0 ; 



Andrea Palladio, 
Italian architect 


electrical conduetivitv^ Id/, molt- 
ing point,' i^554 ° ^'^‘tujstal form, 
face-centredNeuhiC;fS'>tvith lattice 
constant a =:= 3*882 and an inter- 
atomic distance of 2*745 x4.U. 

Palladium occurs in nature asso- 
ciated -with platinum and the other 
platinum metals mainly in the 
metallic form and as arsenide and 
selenide. The richest source is in 
the Urals, hut deposits have been 
discovered and often worked to 
exhaustion elsewhere. In South 
Africa the metals are found native 
and in oxide or sulphide ores. 
Since 1920 the low-grade copper 
nickel ores at Sudbury, Ontario, 
have become the chief source of 
the platinum metals. They are 
concentrated with the two base 
metals throughout the smelting 
operations and then separated 
electrolytically and by fractional 
crystallisation of salts. The hot 
metal readily absorbs gases and 
precautions have to be taken to 
reduce this absorption. It will 
absorb large volumes of hydrogen, 
one vol. of palladium being cap- 
able of absorbing SCO vols. of 
hydrogen at room temperature. 

Palladium is about half as heavy 
as platinum, but otherwise closely 
resembles it, though considerably 
cheaper. It is harder and stronger 
than platinum, ha*ving an ultimate 
tensile strength of 12 tons per sq. 
in. in the annealed state, compared 
with platinum’s 10 ; and a Vickers 
hardness of 40, increasing to 105, 
when it is cold worked. It is not 
corroded by air at ordinary tem- 
peratures, but it will oxidise at 
400'' C-, the oxide dissociating 
again at about 900^ C. The metal 
is easily rolled into sheet, drawn 
into wire, or fabricated in other 
ways. Palladium leaf, similar to 
gold leaf, can be made in sheets 
less than 1/250,000 inch thick and 
is used for decoration. The 
chief use of palladium is in the 
electrical industrv, where it is 
used for contacts, especially for 
telephone relays and street traffic 
con*trol. Its use, both alone and as 
alloys with rhodium and ruthe- 
nium, for the manufacture of 
jewelry has much increased. 
Palladium salts have been used in 
photographic toning baths and it 
is employed as a hydrogenation 
catalyst in certain chemical pro- 
cesses. See Platinum. 

Palladium. Place of entertain- 
ment, in Argyll Street, London, 
W.l. It was opened as a music 
hall, Dec. 26, 1910, and became a 
favourite centre of variety shows 
before and during the First Great 
War. Reopened as a theatre Dec. 
26, 1921, it staged revues and 


spectacular variety performances, 
and became the home of the Crazy 
Gang : Flanagan and Allen, Naugh- 
ton and Gold, Nervo and Knox. It 
was the scene of several roval 
command variety performances 
attended by George \ and George 
VI. The theatre seats 2,388. 

Pallas, One of the minor 
planets or asteroids. It is remark- 
able for the great inclination of 
its orbit to the ecliptic (34"). The 
second to be discovered, it was 
found on March 28. 1802, by 
Olbers (1758—1840). jSee Asteroids. 

Pallas. In Greek mythology, 
epithet of, and later name for, the 
goddess Athena. It perhaps means 
virgin. One of the Titans was also 
called Pallas, See Athena. 

Pallas. Freedman of the Roman 
emperor Claudius. Together with 
another freedman named Nar- 
cissus, and Agrippina, wife of 
Claudius, he administered the 
empire. On the accession of Nero 
he was dismissed from office, and, 
after hving some years in retire- 
ment, fell a victim to Nero’s desire 
to possess his immense fortune. 

Palliser, Sm Hugh (1723-96). 
British admiral. The son of a sol- 
dier, he was born in Yorkshire, 
Feb. 26, 1723, and entered the 
navy in 1735. In 1746 he obtained 
command of a ship, and in 1759 
took part in the operations against 
Quebec. In 1764 he was made 
governor and commander-in-chief 
at Newfoundland ; in 1770 con- 
troller of the navy ; and in 1773 
a baronet. When serving under 
Keppel in 1778, he engaged the 
French fleet but the action was 
not pressed to a conclusion. Pal- 
liser, whose house was burned by a 
mob, resigned his office and was 
ried by a court-martial, which 
gave an ambiguous verdict. How- 
ever, he was made governor of 
Greenwich Hospital and an admiral, 
and he died March 19, 1796. 

Pallium OR Pall (Lat., cloak). 
Ecclesiastical vestment. Bestowed 
by the pope upon archbishops and 
certain bishops of the Latin Church, 
and equivalent to 
the mnophorion of 
the Greek Church, 
it is made of 
white woollen 
cloth, Y-shaped, 
worn over the 
shoulders, faUing 
back and front, 
and is embroider- 
ed with black or 
purple crosses. It 
signifies that the 
wearer possesses 
fullness of epis- 
copal office, and 
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is buried with him. Of obscure 
origin, it is supposed to ha\'C 
affinity with the breastplate of 
the Jewish high priest. In early 
times the word was applied by the 
Romans to the Greek cloak 
{himation), particularly affected 
by Diogenes and his followers. 
Later it became, in an enriched 
form, the robe of the emperor. 

Pall Mall. London thorough- 
fare. It runs W. from the junction 
of Cockspur Street and Pall Mall 
East, where is an ec^uestrian statue 
of George III by Wyatt (1836), to 
St. James’s Palace. Originally 
formed about 1690, and at first 
called Catherine Street, it is, like 
The Mail {q.v.) named after the 
Erench game of paille-maille, or 
played here in the 
17th centmy. On its S. side, going 
W., axe the United Service, Athen- 
aeum, Travellers’, Reform, Royal 
Automobile, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and Marlborough'Wind- 
ham clubs ; on the N. side the 
Junior Carlton and Army and 
Navy clubs. Several of these had 
their premises damaged by Ger- 
man bombs in the Second Great 
War. The Carlton Club suffered 
seriouslv and had to move. 

The R.A.C. is on the site of the 
old war office, which w'as formed 
from part of Schomherg House, 
1650, once the residence of Cosway 
and Gainsborough. At the S.W. 
extremity of the street is the 
entrance to Marlborough House. 
On the site of No. 79 was a house 
in which Nell Gwynn lived the 
last 16 years of her life. At 
No. 51, Dodsley, the publisher, 
had a shop. At the old Star and 
Garter inn, Jan. 24, 1765, the 
5th Lord Byron fatally wounded 
Chaworth in a duel. The Royal 
Society of Painters in Water 
Colours has its gallery in Pall Mall 
East, which runs W. from the 
National Gallery. Pall Mall was 
the first London street to be 
lighted with gas, 1807. 

Pall Mall. Obsolete game, 
called ^aille-maille in France, 
whence it was introduced into 
England in the reign of Charles I. 
It was a kind of combination of 
croquet and golf, boxwood balls 
being driven by mallets through 
iron hoops set in an alley about 
800 yarcls in length and floored 
with powdered cockle-shells. The 
game, which enjoyed great popu- 
larity after the Restoration, is 
mentioned by Pepys. It was first 
played in the long alley near St. 
.James’s Palace now called Pall 
Mall, and there was another alley 
in St. James’s Park. A mallet 
and some halls used in the game 


wore found in a house in Pall Mall 
demolished in 1845, and arc now 
in the British Museum. 

Pall Mall Gazette, The. 
Former London evening news- 
paper, estahlislied by George M. 
Smith, Feb. 7, 1865. lA-edcrick 
Greenwood w'as the first editor. 
His successors included John 
(Viscount) Morley, W. T. Stead, 
who created a sensation by his 
articles on the white slave traffic, 
entitled The Maiden Tribute 
of Modern Babylon, which led to 
his imprisonment in Holloway ; 
and E. T. (aftei wards Sir Edwmrd) 
Cook. After absorbing The Globe 
in 1921 the P.M.G. w^as itself 
incorporated in the Evening 
Standard, 1923. The title of the 
paper was taken from that 
“ written by gentlemen for gentle- 
men ” in Thackeray’s Pendennis. 

Palm. Old, natural measure 
of length, taken from cither the 
breadth or the length of a man’s 
hand. In Britain a palm w'as 
reckoned eitlier as thi’ee or four 
inches, in Roman measure it 
equalled about 3 ins. The word 
is used in Holland as the equiva- 
lent of one decimetre. Ace Hand. 

Palm {Palmae). Family of trees, 
natives of tropical and sub-tropical 


sheath, wLich remains after the 
leaf is dead, and gives the char- 
acteristic ruggedncHs to the stem. 

Tlie flowTi's are produced in a 
great branching cluster, usually 
from the axils of the leaves. In 
some species male and female 
fl owners are produced by the same 
tree, in others the sexes are in 
separate trees. The fruits are 
either berries, plum-like (drupes), 
or, as in the coconut, invested with 
a liard w'oody shell covered with a 
very tliick fibrous husk. Coconuts 
and dates are of great importance 
as food, and large quantities of 
sugary fluid or starch are furnished 
by the stems of some species. The 
leaves arc utilised for thatching, 
basket-making, mats, and hats, 
and the fibres of the lead-sheaths 
are of economic importance. 

A number of species are in culti- 
vation in greenhouses as orna- 
mental foliage plants, mostly in 
a juvenile condition. See Assai : 
Australian Feather-Palm ; Bactris 
Coconut Palm; Date ; Deleb Palm 
Doom Palm ; Fan-Palm; Oil Palm 
Raphia ; Rattan ; Toddy Palm 
Wax Palm, etc. 

Palma dr Mallorc.x. Capital 
of the Bahavric Isles, a prov. of 
Spain. It is a seaport on the S.W. 



Palma, Maiorca. A general view of tbe town crowned by its Gothic cathedral 


regions. There are about 1 ,500 
known species distributed in 200 
genera, many of them familiar 
from their economic importance 
such as coconut {Cocos nncifera). 
oil-palm {Elaeis guineensis), date 
{Phoenix dactylijera), betel {Areca 
catechu), wine-palm {Raphia vini- 
fera), etc., all of which are described 
under their names. There is only 
one European species {Chamaerops 
humilis). which is found in the 
Mediterranean region. In a few' 
cases, such as nipa and vegetable 
ivory {Phytelephas), the stem is 
dwarfed and the leaves radical, but 
as a rule, it is tall (up to 150 ft.), 
unbranched, and terminates above 
in a crown of very large fan-shaped 
or feather- shaped leaves. These 
are attached to the stem by a firm 


coast of Majorca, 135 m. from Bar- 
celona. Built in an amphitheatre 
overlooking the bay of the same 
name, with orange groves outside 
the walls, the houses are in the 
Moorish style. The Gothic cathe- 
dral dates from 1232-1601^; the ex- 
change and the governor’s palace 
arc interesting buildings. Manu- 
factures include silks, woollens, 
liqu(‘.urs, chocolate. It is the port 
for the island and trades specially 
in fruit and vegetables. During the 
Spanish Civil War, 1936-39, there 

was a naval base 7 

Gen, Franco. Pop. (1950) 136,814. 

Palma or San Miguel de 
Palma. Most westerly of the 
Canary Islands, belonging to 
Spain,’ 67 m, W.N.W, from Tene- 
rife. It is 26 m. long by 16 m. wide; 
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area 280 sq. m. The mountainous 
interior culminates in the Pico de 
la Cruz, 7,730 ft. ; severe volcanic 
eruptions took place here in 1949, 
several villages being destroyed. 
Wines, fruits, honey, and silk are 
produced in the fertile wooded 
valleys. The capital is Santa 
Cruz de la Palma, on the E. coast. 
Pop. (1950) 34,740. 

Palma di Montechiaro. Tovm 
of Italy, in Agrigento prov., Sicily, 
It is noted for the quality of its 
almonds, and is reached by steam- 
boat from Licata or Porto Em- 
pedocle. Pop. (1951) 18,433. 

Palma Vecchio (c. 1480-1528). 
Name by which Giacomo Negretti 
or Palma, Italian painter, is gener- 
ally known. 
Born near Ber- 
gamo, he pro- 
bably studied 
under Cima at 
Venice, where 
he continued 
to work, and 
where he died, 
July 28, 1528. 
Strongly in- 
fluenced by 
Titian and 
Giorgione, his classic composition 
and characteristic colouring make 
his work easily recognizable, espe- 
cially his Holy Conversation pic- 
tures. Examples of his work are 
on view in many continental 
galleries. He is called Vecchio 
(old) to distinguish him from his 
grand-nephew Jacopo Palma (1544 
-1628). See Barbara, S, 

Palm Beach. Winter resort of 
Florida, U.S.A., in Palm Beach co. 
It stands on a narrow island, 30 m. 
long, separating Lake Worth from 
the Atlantic, 300 m. by rly. S.S.E. 
of Jacksonville, and 65 m. N. of 
Miami. With West Palm Beach, 
the CO. seat, which extends 12 m. 
along the opposite shore of the 
lake, it is one of the world’s most 
luxurious winter resorts ; some 
200,000 visitors come every season. 
The twm towns on the easternmost 
portion of the coast are served by 
Seaboard air line and Florida 
East Coast rly. The Gulf Stream 
contributes to the equable climate. 
Development began in 1892. Both 
towns were damaged in the hurri- 
cane of 1928. Pop (1950) 3,886. 

Palmer. Name given to any 
Christian who had made a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land. He 
brought back a consecrated palm 
staff or branch as evidence of his 
journey. The surname Palmer is 
probably a survival. See Pilgrim. 

Palmer, Sir Charles Mark 
(1822-1907). British shipbuilder. 
Born at South Shields, Nov. 3, 


1822, he joined a shipping firm m 
Newcastle^ Later, in 1850, he 
built the first iron screw collier to 
develop the coal trade with Lon- 
don, and then added others. In the 
meantime he had become inter- 
ested in coal and iron, and erected 
huge works at Jarrow. He was 
M.P. for North Durham, 1874-85, 
and for Durham (Jarrow) until his 
death, June 3, 1907. He was 
created a baronet in 1886. 

Palmer, Samuel (1805-81). 
British painter. Son of a book- 
seller, he was born in London, 
Jan. 27, 1805, 
and studied 
under John Lin- 
nell whose son- 
in-law he after- 
wards became. 

Influenced by 
Blake’s vision- 
ary world, he 
painted many 
water-colour 
landscapes with 
a strange mysti- 
cal beauty. These belonged to the 
most vital and important period 
of his youth ; his work became 
heavier and more stilted after his 
30th year. Palmer remained un- 
appreciated during his lifetime. He 
translated Virgil’s Eclogues, illus- 
trated bj’- liis own etchmgs, and 
made drawings for the works of 
Milton. He died at Eeigate, May 
24, 1881. He is represented at the 
Tate Gallery. Consult The Vis- 
ionary Years, G. Grigson, 1947. 

Palmer, Willi.am (1825-56). 
British poisoner. He was hanged 
at Stafford gaol, June 14, 1856, for 
poisoning a racing associate, John 
Parsons Cook, wdth antimony and 
strychnine. Palmer was a country 
surgeon at Eugeley, when he 
became involved with money- 
lenders as a result of betting. By 
1855 he was driven to raise money 
by forged acceptances, and it was 
the fear of disclosure and prosecu- 
tion which drove him to his final 
crime. His victim Cook won the 
Shrewsbury Handicap with his 
horse Polestar, and a large sum of 
money in bets, which Palmer deter- 
mined to obtain. Cook put up at 
the Talbot Arms, opposite Pal- 
mer’s house at Eugeley. Cook was 
taken ill, and from the morning of 
Nov. 17, 1855, to the evening of 
the victim’s death on the 20th, 
Palmer literally administered 
everything that passed the sick 
man’s bps. Palmer is supposed to 
have poisoned at least six other 
persons, including his brother and 
mother-in-law, whose lives he had 
insured. A novel, Slow Poison, 
J. Rowland, 1939, was based on 


Palmer’s trial. Consult Trial of 
W. Palmer, ed. G. Knott, 1912. 

Palmerston. Former name of 
the port of Australia, in Northern 
e^ritor\^ , now called Darwin (g.r.). 
Palmerston, Hexry John 
Temple, 3rd Viscount (1784- 
1865). British politician and diplo- 
matist, He was 
born in London 
on Oct. 20, 

1784, and be- 
longed to 
an Irish branch 
of the family 
of Temple. Sir 
John Temple, 
speaker of the 
Irish house of Lord Palmerston, 

commons, had British politician 

a son Henryq who, in 1723, was 
made an Irish \iscount. His grand- 
son was the statesman’s father. 
Educated at Harrow, Henry suc- 
ceeded in 1802 to the title, went 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and in 1807 entered the house of 
commons as M.P. for Newtown, 
Isle of Wight. At once he was ap- 
pointed a lord of the admiralty, and 
in 1809 he became secretary at war, 
an office he retained until 1828, 
being in the cabinet from 1822. 

A Tory, he served under Per- 
ceval, Liverpool, and their succes- 
sors, but after Canning’s death, 
like other of that statesman’s fol- 
lowers, he gravitated towards the 
Whigs and made a study of foreign 
affairs. In 1830 he was made 
foreign secretary under Grey, and 
he was at the foreign office with 
the Whigs until 1841, except 
for a period in 1834-35. He came 
back to the same office under Pus- 
sell in 1846, but in 1851, having 
offended the queen and his col- 
leagues by approving of Louis 
Napoleon’s coup d'etat without 
consulting them, he was dismissed. 
He was home secretary 1853-55, 
and then disgust at the manage- 
ment of the (Yimean War brought 
him the post of prime minister. 
He left office in 1858, but from 
1859 was prime minister until his 
death, Oct. 18, 1865. During 1811- 
31 he had represented the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and during 
1831-65 the borough of Tiverton. 
Except for a few months he had 
sat in parhament for 58 years. 

Palmerston was notable for his 
vigorous, aggressive assertion ot 
Britain’s rights. For 30 years the 
spokesman of his country to 
foreign powers, he was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the separation of 
Belgium from the Netherlands in 
1839 ; was active in checking the 
influence of Russia at Constanti- 
nople ; S3rmpathised with the 
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movement for Italian unity ; and 
was continually suspicious of 
France. Never afraid of responsi- 
bility, he often ignored his col- 
leagues and as often offended 
foreign statesmen. His attitude 
was a blend of bluff and belliger- 


The River — and infused into his 
compositions a national flavour 
reminiscent of Grieg. Other works 
included two operas. He married 
the singer Maikki Jarnefelt, with 
whom he toured extensively, and 
in 192.3 settled at Rochester, N.Y., 
ency, but his obvious devotion becoming teacher of composition 
to British interests and his plain- at the Eastman school of music, 
iiess of speech made “ Pam ” He died Aug. 14, 1952. 
popular with the people. Palmi. Town of Italy, in Reggio 

Very autocratic, especially in di Calabria province. It is situated 
later years, his conservative atti- on the slope of Monte Elia amid 
tude of mind was responsible for orange groves and olive orchards, 
the postponement by the Liberal has a port on the Gulf of Gioia,and 
party of democratic measures is 26 m. by rly. N.N.E. of Reggio, 
which were put forward after his It is in the earthquake zone and 
death. He left no children, and suffered severely in 1783 and in 
his estates, including Broadlands, 1908. Pop. (1951) 19,194. 
his seat at Romsey, passed to Palmiet Rush {Prionium palm- 
Lord Mount Temple, and then to ita). Perennial plant of the family 
the Hon. E. Ashle^^ both being Juncaceae. It is a native of S. 


related to Lady Palm- 
erston, who was the 
widow of the 5th Earl 
Cowper. Palmerston 
was a nobleman of the 
old school, a sports- 
man, fond of society, 
the card table, and the 
racecourse, but posses- 
sing also the graces 
that marked the last 
of his kind. A statue 
of Palmerston stands 
in Palmerston Park, 
Southampton. 

Bibliography. Lives, 

Lord Balling and E. 

Ashley, 1879 ; L. San- 
ders, 1888 ; B. K. Martin, 1924 ; P. 
Guedalla, 1926 ; E. F. M. Smith, 
1935 ; H. C. F. Boll, 1936 ; Corres- 
pondence with Gladstone, ed. P, 
Guedalla, 1928 ; The Foreign Policy 
of Palmerston, 1830-1841, Sir 
Charles Webster, 1951. 

Palmerston North. City of 
the North Island, New Zealand, 88 
m. N.N.E. of Wellington, It is a 
rly. junction ; the chief industries 
of the neighbourhood are saw- 
milling and dairy farming. Pop. 
(1951) 30,518. 



Palmiet Rush. Leaf 
cluster and flower 


Africa, growing in 
swamps and rivers, 
frequently choking the 
latter. Unlike other 
rushes, it forms a 
trunk-like stem 5-1 Oft. 
long, which is partly 
submerged. From the 
top of this springs a 
cluster of sword- 
shaped leaves, which 
are an inch broad at 
the base. The green- 
ish - yellow, rush - like 
flowers rise from the 
centre of the leaf-tuft 
in a cluster several 
feet long. The leaves 
are used for thatching, and con- 
tain strong fibres, those from the 
lower part being used for making 
brushes, and as a substitute for 
horsehair stuffing. 

Palmira. Town of Colombia 
It lies W. of the Central Cordillera, 
in the dept, of Valle del Cauca, 
about 160 m. S.W. of Bogotd, 
It is the centre of a fertile diet., 
producing tobacco, coffee, cacao, 
sugar, rice, and maize. Pop. (est.) 
60,000. 


Palmetto {Sabal palmetto). Tree 
of the family Palmae. It is a 
native of southern N. America, 
and has a stem from 20 to 40 ft. in 
height, with a spreading crown of 
long-stalked, heart-shaped leaves, 
6 to 8 ft. long, with numerous 
divisions from the margins. The 
leaves are split up and plaited into 
“ chip ” hats. 

Palmgren, Selim (1878-1952). 
Finnish composer. Bom at Biomo- 
borg (Pori), Feb. 16, 1878, he 
studied at Helsingfors (Helsinki) 
conservatoire, and with Busoni in 
Italy. A brilliant pianist, he pro- 
duced many short lyrical pieces 
for the piano. He also wrote piano 
concertos — Metamorphoses and 


Palmistry. Art or practice of 
hand reading, also called cheiro- 
mancy. This is of great antiquity 
and in the Middle Ages was con- 
sidered one of the black arts. 
Palmistry is divided into two 
heads : cheirognomy, which deals 
with character reading from shape 
and texture of hand, fingers, and 
nails ; and cheirogonomy, which 
deals with marks and lines on the 
palm, by which are read past, pre- 
sent, and future events. The fin- 
gers are named Jupiter, Saturn, 
Apollo, and Mercury, and the 
fleshy pads at the base of the 
fingers are called mounts. 

The principal lines on the palm 
are named life line, head line, 



Diagram ol left hand, illustrating 
principal lines and significant parts 
Fingers— A, Jupiter ; B, Saturn ; 

C, Apollo ; and D, Mercury— have 
each 3 phalanges, numbered 1, 2, 
and 3. On the hand : 1, 2, 3, and 
4 are mounts of Jupiter, Saturn, 
Apollo, and Mercury respectively ; 

5, mount of Luna ; 6, mount of 
Venus ; 7, mount of Mars. Princi- 
pal lines are: E E, Life; F F, Head; 

G G, Heart ; H H, Fate ; X X, Apollo 

heart line, fate line, and line of 
Apollo. From the life line is judged 
length of life, etc. From the head 
line are judged intellectual qualities 
and characteristics concerning 
business or profession. The heart 
line deals with the affections, the 
fate line with events of the future. 
By the line of Apollo is traced the 
gain or loss of riches, etc. 

Mounts interpret character and 
denote courage, imagination, pride, 
benevolence, love of art, etc., 
A hand with few lines clearly 
marked and of good colour is con- 
sidered a fortunate hand ; a hand 
with numerous lines and marks is 
considered unfortunate. 

A person who professes to tell 
fortunes or uses any subtle craft, 
means, or device by palmistry to 
deceive anybody may be convicted 
of being a rogue and vagabond. 

Palmitic Acid, One of the fatty 
acids, to which the chemical 
formula CjsHaj^COgH is assigned. 
It was called palmitic acid by its 
discoverer Heintz in 1852, because 
it is obtained in large quantities 
from palm oil, in which it occurs 
a»s palmitin. Palmitic acid occurs 
in other vegetable and animal fats, 
but palm oil is the best source. It 
is prepared by boiling palm oil with 
caustic potash, dcoomposi^ tke 
soap thus formed by sulphuric acid, 
and purifying the palmitic acid by 
recrystallisation from alcohol. 

Palm-nut Cake. ArtificiM 
feeding stuff. A product of tropical 
W. Affiica, it is made from 
kernels of tho palm nut {Elam 
guineensis) after the oil has been 
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extracted. It is also on sale in the 
form of meal. 

Palm Oil OR Palm Butter. 
Oil extracted from the fleshy part 
of the fruit of several species of 
palm. The fruits are allowed to 
ferment and then pressed, a lower 
quality being obtained by boihng 
the residue with water and skim- 
ming off the oil. When fresh palm 
oil has a pleasant violet-like odour. 
It is composed of tripalmitin and 
olein and melts at 27° C., is 
soluble in ether and turpentine, 
and is used to make candles and 
soap. 

Palm Sunday, Sixth Sunday in 
Lent, a week before Easter. On 
this day the Christian churches 
celebrate Christ’s entry into Jeru- 
salem, when the multitude strewed 
palm leaves and branches, em- 
blems of victory and rejoicing, on 
the way (John 12). In the R.C. 
Church it is celebrated by the 
blessing and distribution of palm 
or ohve branches, and a procession; 
in the Greek Church by a pro- 
cession. The Church of England 
abandoned the ceremony in 1549. 

Palmyra, Ancient city of Syria, 
about 150 m. N.E. of Damascus, 
the ancient Tadmor. The name 
probably derives from palma, a 
palm-tree, perhaps from a false 
analogy between Tadmor and 
Tamar, date palm. In the Seleucid 
era the city had a flourishing 
market and temples in the 
characteri sti c 
Greco-oriental style. 

Under the Roman 
empire it became a 
great commercial 
centre by its posi- 
tion on the trade 
routes between E. 
and W. Its ruler 
Odenathus, c. a.d. 

260, made it vir- 
tually independent 
of Rome. His 
widow Zenobia, 
even more ambi- 
tious, was defeated 
by Aurelian, and Palmyra sub- 
sequently fell into decay. But 
splendid ruins, of the late Roman 
period, still testify to its former 
greatness. The city, surrounded 
by walls of the age of Justinian, 
is intersected by a street with a 
quadruple colonnade and an im- 
posing triumphal arch. There are 
sepulchral towers, and among 
the temples the greatest is that of 
Bel, in a vast pillared enclosure ; 
other temples were erected to 
Aglibdl and Yarhibdl, and other 
deities of the Palmyrenian pan- 
theon. Consult Palmyre, J. 
Starcky, 1952. 


Palmyra Palm {Borassus jla- 
bellifer). Tree of the family 
Palmae, native of India. It has 
large f an - 
shaped, plaited 
leaves spUt at 
the edges. 

With the spiny 
leaf - stalk in- 
cluded, each 
leaf is 8-10 ft. 
long. Each 
tree bears 
flowers of one 
sex 0 n I y— - 
the males in 
branching cat- 
kins, the females in unbranched 
spikes. The three-seeded brown 
fruits are each as large as a child’s 
head, produced in clusters of 15 or 
20. From the unexpanded flower- 
spikes palm wine is obtained in 
quantity, which is evaporated into 
jaggery, or palm sugar, fermented 
into toddy and vinegar, and dis- 
tilled to produce arrack. The 
trunks of old trees yield hard and 
durable timber; and the leaves 
serve a variety of useful purposes, 
including matting, basket making, 
hats, umbrellas, fans, and thatch. 
Seedling plants are used as food, 
and the pulp of the fruit furnishes 
a kind of jelly. 

Palni. Range of hills in Madras 
state, India. It lies mainly in 
Madura dist., N.E. of the N. end of 
the Cardamom Mts. and culminates 
in Vembadi Shola. 
8,218 ft. high. 

Palo Alto. City 
of California, 
U.S.A., in Santa 
Clara co. It is on 
the San Francisco 
peninsula, and 29 
m. by rly. S.S.E. 
of that city. Laid 
out in 1891 pri- 
marily as the seat 
of Leland Stanford 
Junior university 
{q.v.)j it is also the 
seat of a military 
academy, and a veterans’ hospital. 
Agriculture and fruit-farming are 
local industries. It was incor- 
porated 1894 and chartered as a 
city 1909. Pop. (1950) 25,475. 

Palomar. Mountain in Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. Lying 66 m. N. of 
San Diego, it is a peak of the 
Santa Anna mountains in the San 
Bernardino district, and has an alt. 
of 5,565 ft. Because of its rarefied 
atmosphere, it was selected as site 
of an observatory. See Mount 
Palomar Observatory. 

Palos de la Frontera. Town 
of Spain. It is in Huelva prov., 
near the S.W. frontier, close to the 


estuary ot the Rio Tinto, 5 m. 
from the Atlantic. From here 
Columbus sailed, Aug. 3, 1492. on 
his historic voA'age, and here Cortes 
landed in 1528. after his conquest 
of Me.xico. ^ Pop, (1950) 2,469. 

Palpitation. Violent throbbing 
of the heart. It may be due to dis- 
order of the heart, indigestion, 
excessive smokins, violent exer- 
cise, alcoholism, taking too much 
tea or coffee, or strong emotion. 
Treatment depends upon the un- 
derlying cause. 

Palstave (Icel. palstajr, spud- 
.staff). Winged axe, with the haft- 
end thinned for fitting into a split 
wood or horn handle. It is char- 
acteristic ot the Middle Bronze 
Age, preceding the socketed axe. 

Paludrine. Synthetic drug used 
in the prevention and treatment 
of malaria (l-p-chlorophenyl-5- 
wopropylbiguanide). First syn- 
thesised, 1943, in the I.C.I. labor- 
atories, Manchester, as a substitute 
for quinine, it was announced 1946, 
and the formula made public. 

Palwal. Town of Punjab state, 
India. It is 30 m. S.E. of Gurgaon, 
and is reputed to have been restored 
by Vikramaditya in 57 b.o. It 
contains an early Mahomedan 
mosque, is a grain market, and has 
a station on the rly. from Delhi to 
Agra. Pop. 13,606. 

Pamaquin. Synthetic anti- 
malarial substance used alone or 
with quinine or mepacrine. 

Pamela. Novel by Samuel 
Richardson, first published, 1741- 
42, with the title of Pamela, or 
Virtue Rewarded. The author 
ascribed the genesis of the book to 
fellow booksellers having asked 
him to write a little volume of a 
common style that should give to 
country readers useful models of 
famihar letters. The two or three 
letters, which were to be devoted 
to instructing handsome girls, 
going out to service, how to avoid 
the snares that might be laid 
against their virtue, grew into a 
lengthy epistolary story, which not 
only had extraordinary popu- 
larity, but set the fashion of the 
sentimental novel. See Novel. 

Pamiers. City of France. It 
stands on the Anege, in the de- 
partment of that name, 40 m. S. of 
Toulouse. The chief buildings are 
the cathedral, which has been 
modernised, and the Romanesque 
church of Notre Dame. The site 
of the castle is occupied by a public 
promenade. Industries include 
ironworking, tanning, brick mak- 
ing, and sawing. The city is an 
agricultural centre, and around are 
vineyards and nursery gardens. 
Pamiers grew up around a castle 



Palmyra. Ruins ol the ancient 
Temple ot Bel 



Palmyra Palm, 
leaves and irnit 
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built in the 12th century by a The flowers form lareje, dense, 
count of Foix. There was an abbey silky, and silvery- white plumes 
here, and much friction was caused rising to a height of 10 or 12 ft,, 
by the conflicting authorities of the bearing 40 or 50 plumes, 
count of Foix, the bishop, and the Pampas Indians. Collective 
abbot. Faure and Delcassc were term for the S. American Indians 
natives. Pop. 12,026. upon the Argentine plains. In the 

Pamir or Roof of the World. N. they were largely of Guaycuru 
Greatest mountain knot in the and Guarani stocks. On the true 
world. It occurs where the plains of pampas they mingled with the 
N. India (Kashmir) approach most Araucanian Puelche. Usually un- 
closely those of Asiatic Russia clad, they were predatory and war- 
(Tadzhik S.S.R.), and Afghanistan like, becoming eventually better 
touches China (Sinkiang prov.). riders than the Gauchos. They 
From it radiate the Kwenlun, migrated beyond the Rio Negro in 
Karakoram, Himalaya, Suleiman, 1881. See American Indians. 
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paper and govt, departments 
played a leading part in repo^ 
larising it. See Tract. ^ ^ 

Pamphylia (Gr., land of all 
tribes). Ancient region on the S 
coast of Asia Minor, between Lycia 
on the W . and Cilicia on the E.^ts 
inhabitants were of mixed race, 
partly Semitic and Greek. Pai^ 
phylia belonged successively to the 
Persian and Macedonian empires 
le kinrrdom of Svn'p J 


Hindu Kush, Paropamisus and 
Tian Shan ranges. A series of 

ft. 
to 


ridges 

high, 


ranges, 
to 
mt. 


18,000 

Stalin 


Pampero. Severe line squall, 
usually accompanied by rain, thun- 
der, and lightning, experienced in 
Argentina and Uruguay in the 


16,000 ft 
rising in 

24,600 ft., with elevated valleys neighbourhood of the Plate estu- 
or panairs between them, this ary. It is associated with depres- 
great highland is almost without sions moving W. to E. ; as the de- 
vegetation. Politically the greater pression passes the wind suddenly 
part belongs to Tadzhik S.S.R. shifts to S. or S.W. with a great 


part belongs to 

The sparse pop. is Kirghiz. drop in temperature. 

Pamlico Sound. Body of water Pamphlet. Treatise of short or 
on the coast of N. Carolina, U.S.A. moderate length, usually unbound 
The largest of many lagoons on the and of small format, and generally 
E. coast of the U.S.A., it is separ- dealing with matters of current 
a ted from the Atlantic by a long, public interest. In a technical 
narrow strip of land, with throe sense, a pamphlet is a printed 
navigable inlets, and measures work with eight or more pages of 
about 60 m. by 25 m. Oyster matter, the whole not exceeding 
fishing is extensively carried on. five sheets. 

^ Pampa. La. Province of Argen- The derivation of the word is 

tina. Formerly a territory, it obscure, some authorities claiming 
was reconstituted a province in that it comes from Pamphilus or 
1951. Entirely inland, W. of the Pamphila, a Latin poem which 
prov, of Buenos Aires, N. of the circulated widely in medieval 
territory of Rio Negro, it is crossed times. _ From the time of the Re- 
by the Colorado and Salado rivers, formation the pamphlet has been 
Rlys. from Bahia Blanca cross the “cf considerable historic importance 
S. and N.E. of the state. Agricul- often exercised much political, 
ture occupies most of the people ecclesiastical, and social influence, 
wheat, alfalfa, maize, and linseed Wycliffe, Erasmus, Luther, and 
being exported in large quantities ; osed it, and the Civil War 

while there are large numbers of England produced an astonish- 

cattle and sheep. Santa Rosa is the crop of controversial works in 
centre of administration. Area Pamphlet form, many, such as 


55,669 sq. m. Pop. 

170,000. 

Pampas. Tem- 
perate grasslands of 
S. America, situated 
W. of the Parana 
river and E. of the 
Andes. They support 
vast numbers of 
cattle and sheep, and 
produce enormous 
quantities of wheat. 

Pampas Grass 
{Gyneriwn argente- 
um). Noble grass of 
the family Grami- 
neae. It is a native 
of S. America, where it grows on 
the pampas. It forms a tuft 6-6 ft. 
in diameter, its long, slender, arch- 
ing leaves being about 6 ft. long. 



Pampas Grass. Tuft of the 
South American grass 


those of J ohn Milton, 
of groat interest. 
One of the most cele- 
brated collections is 
that of Civil War 
pamphlets in the 
British M useum, 
numbering over 
22 , 000 . 

Defoe, Swift, Wil- 
liam Law, “Junius,” 
and Newman repre- 
sent various aspects 
of pamp hie t- writ- 
ing. Periods of war 
and revolution bring 
the pamphlet into 
active life, e.g. 1789- 
1815, 1848, 1914-18, 1939-45. 

During the last period the pam- 
phlet form was particularly useful 
because of the great scarcity of 


ami to the kingdom of SyriaTnd^ 

I ergamum, from which, in 
B.C., it passed to Rome. 

Pamplona. City of Spain, 
capital of the prov. of Navarre. It 
18 16 m. from the French frontier 
among the foothills of the w' 
Pyrenees on the Arga, a tributary 
of the Aragon, 195 m. N.E. of 
Madrid. It is a rly. centre for the 
prov. ^ The Gothic cathedral wag 
bill t m 1397 over the ruins of the 
earlier edifice of 1100. The Cortes 
of Navarre met in the Sala Preciosa 

bull-ring seats 
13,600. 1 amplona was the capital 
ot the ancient kingdom of Navarre. 
It was rebuilt by Pompey in 68 
B.C., taken from the Romans by 
the Visigoths in 476, sacked by 
Clnylemagno, unsuccessfully at- 
tacked by Moors and Castilians, 
besieged by Wellington, and by 
Carlists. Pop. (1950) 72,394. 

_ Pamplona. City of Colombia, 
in tho dept, of iSanfander. It is 40 
m. S. of Cnenta near the Vene- 
zuelan frontier. Pounded by the 
iSpaniards m 1549, it was for a 
time a valuable source of gold. 
Now it exports coal, dyewoods, 
coffee, cacao, gum, resin, and 
wheat,, besides some gold. There 
aro bre\v(‘rit‘H, cUstillerics, and tex- 
tile mills. Pam])lona is the see of 
a bishopric. Pop. (ost). 24,600. 

Pan. In Greek mythology, the 
god of shepherds. "Generally re- 
garded as tho son of Hermes, and 
especially associated with Arcadia, 
his worship afterwards spread 
throughout all parts of Greece. 
He was of monstrous appearance, 
with the horns and legs of a goat. 
Ho was the inventor of the flute, eg 
shepherd’s pipe, which he made 
from reeds, after the nymph 
Syrinx, whom he had pursued, had 
at her own request been turned 
into a reed by the gods, The sud- 
den ajiparition of Pan to travellers 
oaufi(‘(l terror, whence the word 
panic. The legendary representa- 
rion of the devil is a memory of 
Pan and similar beings. 

Panaetius, Stoic philosopher 
of tho 2nd century b.o. A native 
of KhodoB, educated at Pergamum 
and Athens, he came to Rome, and 
was there admitted to the friend' 
ship of Laolius and Scipio the 
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Younger, later becoming the fore- 


most teacher of Greek philosophy 
ill Rome and in Athens. 

Panama. Republic of Centra] 
America, formerly a dept, of the 
republic of Colombia, with which 

it was united 
for 82 years. 
In 1903 dis- 
cussions were 
opened by the 
U.S.A. with a 
view to taking 
over the existing 
canal works of 
Ferdinand de 
Lesseps and con- 
structing a canal across the 

isthmus. A treaty, giving Colombia 

810.000. 000 (then £2,000,000) and 

8250,000 (£50,000) a year in ex- 
change for a six-m. wide strip of 
land was approved by the U.S. 
senate but rejected by Colombia. 
The people of Panama, afraid that 
the U.S.A. might choose the 

alternative canal route through 
Nicaragua, 
r 'e b e 1 1 e d 
Nov. 3, 1903. 

The U.S. navy 
deterred 
Colombian 
troops fro m 
landing, and 
ten days later 
the govt, of 
the U.S.A. recognized the in- 
dependence of the new republic 
of Panama. By a treaty with 
the U.S.A., entered into in 1914 
and ratified in 1921, Colombia 
recognized the independence of 
Panama, receiving from the U.S.A. 

825.000. 000 (£5,000,000) in com- 
pensation for loss of territory. 

The republic occupies the isth- 
mus connecting N. and S. America 
and lies between the Caribbean 
sea to the N. and the Pacific ocean 
to the S. It covers an area of 
28,576 sq. m. It is divided into 
seven provs., Bocas del Toro, 
Chiriqui, Code, Colon, Los Santos, 
Panama, and Veraguas. The chief 
town, after Panama city {v.%.), is 
Colon (pop. 45,000) on the Atlantic. 

The first American trans-con- 
tinental rly. was built across the 
fifty-mile narrows of Panama. A 
concrete highway now also tra- 
verses the isthmus, which can be 
crossed in 1 1 hrs. by car. Panama 
also has important airfields. 

Two mt. ranges enclose valleys 
and tablelands with excellent 
pasturage. On the mt. slopes there 
are extensive forests. In the low- 
iands the climate is tropical and 
the Panamanian jungle is one of 
the extraordinary sights of America 
with its giant humming birds. 


multi-coloured parakeets, snow- 
white egrets, alligators, given 
hzards, snakes, scorpions, tapii's. 
pumas, and hosts of monkeys. 

The chief exports are bananas, 
cocoa, coconuts, and pearls. 

The pop. (805,285 in 1950) is 
diverse and drawn from 
all parts of the world. Indians of 
full blood comprise about 10 p.c„ 
Negroes about 13 p.c. Spanish is 
the official language, though Eng- 
lish is much spoken. * 

A new constitution, promulgated 
March 1, 1946, extended the term 
of the president from four to six 
years and made him indigible to 
succeed himself. The national 
assembly, which meets biennially 
on Jan. 2, has 32 members elected 
for six years. Women have equal 
political rights with men. 

The Pu.C. religion prevails, but 
there is religious freedom. Primary 
education is free and compulsorv 
from seven to 15. The national 
university, opened Oct. 7, 1935, 
is at Panama city. There is no 
army or navy. 

Panama declared war on Japan 
Dec. 8, 1941, on Germany and 
Italy Dec. 12. She took no 
active part in the war, but in 
1942 leased to the U.S.A. 134 
bases for the protection of the 
Panama canal {q.v .) ; 120 were re- 
turned at the end of the Second 
Great War. Negotiations for the 
retention of the other 14, including 
a bomber base at Rio Hato, for a 
further period of 5-10 years, broke 
down Dec., 1947, with the unan- 
imous refusal of the assembly to 
ratify an agreement to that efect. 


Panama. Capital of the re- 
public of Panama. It lies close to 
the Pacific entrance to the Panama 
canal and is 47 m. from Colon on 


vas sacked and destroyed by 
Morgan, the buccaneer. The 
present city blends the charm of 
old Spain with American pro- 
gressiveness. The bazaar, with its 
cuiio sellers from India, China, and 
other countries, has an Asiatic 
atmosphere. The tvin-towered 
cathedral, finished in 1776, has its 
domes sheathed in mother-o’- 
pearl. Other buildings of note are 
the national university, the na- 
tional theatre (one of the finest of 
its kind), the city hall, the 
government palace, the post office, 
and many fine churches, of which 
that of S. Jose is celebrated for its 
golden altar, said to have been 
preserved from the buccaneers by 
being painted over to represent 
grained wood. The climate is 
good from Jan. to April ; during 
the rest of the year the rainfall is 
heayp. The mean temp, is 80° F. 



There are 
breweries, shoe 
and furniture 
factories, and 
native potteries. 
There is a ferry 
across the Pacific 
entrance connect- 
ing La Boca, 
Balboa, and Pan- 
ama city on the 
E. bank of the 
canal with That- 
cher highway on 
the W. Panama 
has an active 
night life. Pop. 
(1950) 127,874. 
Panama, Gulf of. Large inlet 
of the Pacific ocean in Panama.. It 
lies between the peninsula of 
Azuero and the S.E. Uttoral of the 


the other side of the isthmus, with 
which it is connected by liy. and 
a concrete motor road. Settled 
in the 17th century, Panama city 


repubhc, and is 140 m. wide at its 
mouth. At its head, some 120 m. 
N. of the mouth, is the entrance 
to the Panama canal. 




Panama flag, 
white with right 
corner red, left 
corner blue 



Panama, Central America. Ruins of the old cathedral, 
looted and burned by Morgan, the pirate; top, right, 
facade of the present cathedral 
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Map of the great waterway, constructed 
1904-1,5, through which ocean-going vessels can move 
between the Caribbean and the Pacific 


Panama, Isthmus of. Narrow 
neck of land connecting N. and S. 
America. It lies E. and W., with 
the gulf of Panama on the Pacific 
side and the gulf of Darien on the 
Atlantic side. Columbus landed on 
the isthmus in 1502, and here 
Balboa was the first European to 
see the Pacific ocean. It averages 
70 m. across, but is 32 m. at its 
narrow^est. See Darien. 

Panama Canal. An artificial 
waterway for navigation through 
the isthmus of Panama and con- 
necting the Caribbean sea wdth the 
Pacific ocean. In 1523 Charles V of 
Spain, convinced that nature had 
provided no waterway through the 
isthmian narrow lands, directed 
Hernando de la Soma to explore 
the isthmus. Plans were drawn in 
1529, and from that time projects 
were made for the construction ot 
an artificial channel across the isth- 
mus. The opening of the Suez 
Canal, 1869, was followed by a 
French attempt to construct a 
canal at Panama under the direc- 
tion of de Lesseps ; it failed partly 
through financial mismanagement 
and partly through the unhealthy 
conditions at the isthmus — the 
cause and treatment of malaria 
were not then understood ; w'ork 
on a sea-level canal, started in 
1888, stopped the next year. 

The war with Spain, 1898, im- 
pressed the U.S.A. with the desira- 
bility of quicker water-communi- 
cation between the U.S. Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts ; and by a 
treaty ratified Eeb. 26, 1904, it 
acquired from the new republic of 
Panama (g'.v.) a 10-m. strip of ter- 
ritory, five m. on each side of the 
route of the proposed canal, and 
the right to construct and main- 


tain in perpetuity 
an inter-oceanic 
canal, for a 
payment of 
■810,000,000 (then 
£2,000,000) and 
,$ 2 5 0,0 0 0 
(£50,000) a year 
from 1912. The 
ceded territory, 
called the Canal 
Zone, is 64S‘01 
sq. m. (275*52 sq. 
m. water). Pop. 

(1950) 52,822 

(10,000 army and 
navy personnel) 

In 1904 the 
U.S.A. also took 
over the rights 
and property of 
the New Panama 
(company, which 
had been “ care- 
taking ” at the 
isthmus since the 
bankruptcy of the 
Lesseps company. 

The two most 
i mportant fea- 
tures of the narrowlands of Panama 
are the Chagres river and the Cule- 
bra mts. The river, often swelling to 
a torrent, crossed the route of the 
proposed canal ; the mts. rnn 
down the isthmus near the Pacific 
coast, interposing a barrier which 
w'ould have to be cut. The French 
had chosen to build at tide-level ; 
the Americans decided to build a 
high-level waterway. 

Near the outlet of the Chagres 
into the Caribbean the Gatun dam, 
8,400 ft. long, was built across the 
channel of the river, and the waters 
accumulated behind it to form 
Gatun lake, 164 sq. m. in extent, at 


an alt. of 85 ft. The channel of the 
canal runs for about 30 m. through 
the lake, to the level of which ships 
are lifted by locks at either end. 
The channel of the canal begins 
about 4J m. out to sea in Limdn 
bay in the Caribbean at a depth of 
41 ft. Through the sea and the 
shore it runs for 8 m.until it reaches 
the first locks, the gigantic three- 
stepped, two-flighted stairways at 
Gatun. Beyond Gatun lake the 
channel is compressed into the 8 m. 
Gail lard cutting through the Cule- 
bra mts. as far as the Pedro Miguel 
lock at the S. end of the 85-ft. 
abovc-sea-lcvcl section ; this lock 
drops the vessel 30 ft. to the little 
Miraflores lake, from which the 
Miraflorcs locks drop it to the sea- 
lovcl salt-water stretch of 8 m. to 
the Pacific. Minimum width of 
the canal is 300 ft. at the bottom, 
minimum depth is 41 ft. 

Construction was completed in 
1913 at a cost of $366,650,000 
(£73,330,000), and the canal was 
informally opened Aug. 15, 1914, 
by the passage of the 9,000-ton 
Ancon. It was formally opened 
July 12, 1920, by proclamation of 
the president of the U.S.A. A dam 
completed near Alhajuela in 1935 
created Madden lake, 22 sq. np in 
extent, and 260 ft. above sea-level, 
to maintain the level of Gatun 
lake in dry seasons. Construc^on,, 
of a new sot of locks approx, pari 
allel to the existing locks began in 
1940. Passage through the 
normally takes 7-8 hrs. ; it 
however, been completed in 4^? 



Paoama Canal. Air view ot the (;wo-at}ppeUMitaflorW iMk by wiioh 

are lowered from the Miraflorea lake to Pacific level 
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10 mins. It has hcen estimated 
that 10,000 vessels could pass 
through it in a year. In 1946 the 
number which went through was 
3.747, carrying a total cargo of 15 
million tons ; they paid nearly $15 
million in tolls. Consult Pana.ina : 
the Canal, the Country and the 
People, A. Edwards, 1914 ; The 
Panama Canal in Peace and War, 
N. J. Padelford, 1942. 

Panama Hat. Light hat which 
can be folded without injury. It is 
made from the young leaf of a 
palm, the Garludovica palmaia, 
which grows in Central America, 
also in Ecuador and Columbia, 
where the hat was for long exclus- 
ively manufactured. 

Pan-American Airways. Air 
transport company of the U.S.A. 
Formed in Oct., 1927, to main- 
tain a service between the U.S.A. 
and Bermuda, it soon inaugurated 
routes throughout Latin America. 
In Nov., 1935, it started a trans- 
pacific service to China; in 1938 
regular flights to New Zealand; 
in June, 1939, a mail and passen- 
ger service across the Atlantic. 
The co. was the first to instal high 
speed land aircraft on the Atlan- 
tic route. In 1947, when Pan- 
American Airways covered 53,000 
route miles serving 47 countries, 
a round the world service was 
begun. Annual distance flown was 
some 1,100 million miles. 

Pan-American Conference. 
Properly, the international con- 
ference of American states called 
periodically by the Pan-American 
Union; the term is loosely used 
for any conference of representa- 
tives of the American republics. 

Simon Bolivar (q.v.) called a 
Pan-Anrerican conference in Pan- 
ama in 1826, but only Great 
Colombia, Guatemala, Mexico, and 
Peru attended, although the U.S.A 
had named a delegate. A treaty 
of union, league, and confedera- 
tion was signed but never ratified. 
The conference officially recog- 
nized as the first Pan-American 
conference was hold at the instance 
of the U.S.A. in Washington in 
1890, Santo Domingo being the 
only absentee. The second Pan- 
American conference in Mexico 
City, Oct., 1901, was attended by 
all the republics. Subsequent con- 
ferences took place at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, 1906 ; Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, 1910 ; Santiago, 
Chile, 1923 ; Havana, Cuba, 1928 ; 
Montevideo, Uruguay, 1933 ; Lima, 
Peru, 1938 ; Bogota, Colombia, 
1948. The work of all these con- 
ventions was directed towards in- 
creased economic cooperation be- 
t'ween the Arnerican republics and 


solidarity in tlic event of aggres- 
sion against an individual ^tate. 

was set up for resolving 
disputes between American repub- 
lics, and the 19.33 meeting played 
an important part in etifliiig the 
war between Paraguay and Bolivia. 

Other meetings loosely called 
Pan-American conferences were 
e.g. the Pan-American federation 
ot labour conference at Laredo, 
Texas, 1919; the Washington 
conference on arbitration, 1928 ; 
and the conference at Buenos 
Aires in 1936, at w'hich President 
Roosevelt put forward his plea for 
a “ good neighbour ” poHcy. 

During the Second Great War 
several conferences were held, 
That held at Rio de Janerio in 
1942 led to the setting up of the 
Inter- American Defence Board 
to recommend measures for the 
defence of the continent. At the 
Mexico City conference of 1945 it 
was decided that an international 
conference of American states 
should be held at intervals of four 
years. See Chapultepec ; Havana, 
Act of. 

Pan-American Highway, on 

Inter - American Highway. 
Motor road under construction in 
the American continent, to run 
eventually from Alaska to Chile. 
The Alaska Highway {q.v.) links 
Alaska with the U.S. road system ; 
and from Nuevo Laredo, Texas, the 
highway leads by way of Mexico 
City, Guatemala, Tegucigalpa 
(Honduras), and Costa Rica to 
Panama city ; thence it follows 
the W. coast of S. America as far 
as Valparaiso, Chile, where it turns 
E., crossing the Andes to terminate 
at Buenos Aires, Argentina. An 
alternative inland route branches 
off at Vitor, near Arequipa, Peru, 
and runs E. to La Paz, Bolivia, 
and then S.E. to Buenos Aires. 

From the Texas border to 
Panama city the road measures 
3,300 m., of which 2,487 m. were 
in 1946 suitable for motor- traffic in 
all weathers ; impassable gaps in 
Mexico, Honduras, Costa Rica, 
and Panama totalled 567 m. The 
route from Panama to Buenos 
Aires via Valparaiso measures 
5,757 m., of which over 4,000 m. 
were suitable for all weathers in 
1946 ; via La Paz, the distance is 
5,433 m., of which some 3,800 m. 
are all-weather road. About one- 
third of the sections described as 
all-weather road is paved. 

Pan-American Union. Organ- 
ization for the promotion of 
friendly relations and cooperation 
between the countries of the Amer- 
icas S. of the Canadian border. 
Bolivar first made an attempt in 
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1826 to form surh a uiiiuu. J. C, 
Blaine ^when secretary of state <4 
the J' .S. A. made a second attempt, 
cut short by the death of Presi- 
dent Garfield in 188]. He was 
successffil ill 1890 under Ihcsident 
Harrison aftc'r tlie first confer- 
ance of the American states. Orig- 
inally called the international 
bureau of American republics, its 
name was changed in 1910 to the 
Pan-American Union. Its h.q., a 
magnificent white marble palace in 
Washington, was the gift of An- 
drew Carnegie. Its governing 
board consists of the diplomatic 
representatives at Washington of 
all the Latin-American republics, 
with the U.S. secretary of state. 
The union is financed by contri- 
butions from the member nations 
in proportion to their pop. One of 
its normal functions is to draw up 
the programme for the Pan- 
American conferences. The adhe- 
sion of Canada to the union has 
been mooted, but without result. 
See Pan-American Conference. 

Pan-Arabia, Term for the 
Arab world. The Pan-Arabia en- 
visaged by, e.g., T. E. Lawrence^ 
included Syria and the Lebanon, 
Iraq, Palestine and Transjordan, 
and the whole of Arabia including 
the Yemen, Hadhramaut, Oman, 
etc., under the rule of the Hashi- 
mite kings of the Hejaz. Develop- 
ments after the First Great War 
put an end to such a concept ; but 
at a Pan-Arab conference held at 
Alexandria, Sept.-Oct., 1944, the 
Arab League was set up with the 
support of Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, the Lebanon, Transjordan, 
and Eg5q)t. See Arabia; Arab 
League ; Lawrence, T. E. ; Pales- 
tine; Syria. 

Panathenaea. Festival of an- 
cient Athens. It was held annually 
in Aug. in honour of Athena. 
Every fourth year the festival was 
celebrated on a splendid scale ; it 
was then called the greater Pana- 
thenaea, the intervening festivals 
being known as the lesser Pana- 
thenaea. The festival, of legend- 
ary origin, had grown by the time 
of Pericles to great dimensions, and 
musical and athletic contests were 
regularly included, 

Panay. Sixth in size of the 
Philippine Islands. The extreme 
W. island of the Visayan group, it 
lies between Negros and Mindoro 
islands, and covers 4,446 sq. m., 
or with adjacent islands an addi- 
tional 300 sq. m. Panay has a 
mountainous surface, ranges ex- 
tending from the centre to its 
three comers, with peaks exceed- 
ing 5,000 ft., Madiaas, the culmin- 
ating summit, being 7,265 ft. The 
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N. and E. coasts are well indented, 
and contain several good harbours, 
Iloilo being one of the finest in the 
Philippines. The principal rivers 
are the Jalaur and Jaro. Agricul- 
ture is the chief industry, and rice, 
sugar, and copra are extensively 
cultivated. Pineapples, bananas, 
and mangoes are grown. In lobb 
the Spaniard Legaspi conquered 
Panay from his first base at Cebii. 
Prom the headquarters he estab- 
lished at Iloilo he proceeded to the 
conquest of Mindoro and Luzon. 

During the Second Great War 
Panay was in Japanese occupation 
from May, 1942. Heavily bombed 
by U.S. carrier-based aircraft in 
Sept., 1944, it was invaded March 
19, 1945, by U.S. infantry who 
landed 14 m. W. of the capital, 
Iloilo, achieving a complete sur- 
prise of the enemy. Iloilo was 
captured and all serious opposition 
overcome March 21. Pop. S00,0(X). 
See Iloilo. 

Panay Incident. On Dec. 12, 
1937, the U.S. gunboat Panay 
was proceeding up river from 
Nanking, China, which was being 
shelled by Japanese guns. When 
some 25 m. from the city she was 
sunk by bombs from a Japanese 
aircraft. Pour separate attacks 
were made, and at the same time 
three tankers belonging to the 
Standard Oil co. were set on fire. 
The U.S. government having sent 
notes of protest, the Japanese 
ambassador in Washington broad- 
cast on Dec. 24 an apology for 
the attack, and on Dec. 29 his 
country’s reply to the protests 
was received and acknowledged as 
satisfactory. 




worldly wisdom and the perfect 
rules for government, and then 
presented them to their rajas. 
\\'ritten in Sanskrit, it has Leeii 
rendered into the chief languages 
of Asia and Europe. 

Panchayat. Name given to the 
committee that manages the affairs 
of an Indian village. In some 
places it consists of the lieads of 
the various households ; in others 
of a fixed number of persons chosen 
by their fellows. See Village 
Community. 

Panch Mahals (five districts). 
Dist. of India, in Ahmadabad div, 
of Bombay. It is a small district, 
area 1,606 sq. m., bounded W. by 
the Main river. The annual rain- 
fall is 38 ms. Pice and pulses are 
grown, and food grains occupy hall 
the tilled area. It was British dur- 
ing 1853-1947. Godhra is the ad- 
ministrative headquarters. Pop. 
(1951) 1,148,432. 

Panchromatic Photography. 
Panchromatic eninlsions are sensi- 
tive to all colours ; but not in 

0RD1NARY(BLUE SENSITIVE) OR 
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pancreas 

It has two ruined castles, and 
gives its name to the Garcranta 
<«• govge of fancorbo, a roeW 
ravine in the l>vronoe,s. leadin. b 
Castile. Pop. (PJoO) pi5^_ - 
Pancras. Patron saint of child 
ren. He is said traditionally to 
have been born at Synnada, m 
Phr>gia, of noble parentage, and 
to have been taken in childhood to 
Rome, where he was baptized by 
the pope. During Diocletian’s 
persecution lie ivas asked by the 
emperor to give up Christianity 
and on refusing was beheaded at 

tp -yf . I-*-- His festival is 
ilay 1_, vhicli makes him one of 
the ]oe .Saints (ry.r.), 

c liui dies and a London borough are 
named after him. See St. Pancras 
Pancratium (Gr, pan, allj 
A-mtoiS’, strength). Event in the 
01ym])ic and other games of an- 
cient (h-eece. The term means a 
comprehensive contest, wrestling 
and boxing combined. It was a 
trial of strength in which the two 
unarmed competitors were at 
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Ur -TiJULUKittpny. j.iiagram snowinic the relative senqiHvifv 

photographic emulsions to the colours of the spectrum as compared with the 

sensitivity of the human eye 


Pancake. Thin, flat cake fried 
in butter or fat. It is made of a 
thin batter, turned in the pan by 
tossing. The origin of eating pan- 
cakes on Shrove Tuesday, the day 
before Lent, is a survival of the old 
custom of feasting on that day, 
pancakes being fried in the grease 
that was forbidden in Lent. For 
300 years past a ceremony known 
strictly as the Greeze and popu- 
larly as tossing the pancake lias 
been enacted at Westminster 
School on Shrove Tuesday, the 
boys scrambling for it and the 
successful one receiving a guinea 
from the dean. 

Panchatantra (Skt., five books). 
Oldest known collection of fables. 
It is the origin of the Fables of 
Bidpai (q.v.) and one of the sources 
of the Hitopadesa (q.v.) or Book 
of Good Counsels. A work in 
five tantras or sections, it derives 
from a treatise in which the 
ancient Brahmans of India in- 
serted the choicest trensiires of 


the same jiroportions as the 
human eye, which perceives a 
greater visual luminosity in the 
yellow-green region than any 
photographic emulsion unless the 
latter is balanced by the use of 
correction filters. Panchromatic 
plates are usually most sensitive 
to blue, but many fast varieties 
achieve their great speed by over- 
sensitiveness to the red end of 
tlie spectrum, and so are better 
suited to half-watt tungsten light 
than to daylight. This makes 
them valuable in artificial light 
and out of doors at morning and 
evening. The greatest value of 
the panchromatic emulsion, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that by the 
use of correction or contrast 
colour filters any colour in the 
subject may be accentuated or 
subdued at will. See Colour 
Filter. 

Pancorbo. Village of Spain, in 
Burgos prov. It is 124 m. S.W. of 
Inin and stands on the Ebro. 


lilierfy to use any means, even 
strangulation. See Ludi. 

Pancratium, Genus of bulbous 
herl)H of the family Amarylhdaceae. 
Aatives of the Mediterranean re- 
gion, the (Lnaries, and W. Indies, 
they have strap-shaped leaves and 
large funnel-shaped, fragrant white 
llowcrs, foiming a large umbel, 
on a tall stem. F. illyricum and P. 
mariti m a r c nat i ves of 8 . Europe, 

Pancreas. Organ situated be- 
hind the stomach. About 6 to 
8 ins. long, it contains a duct which 
opoas into the second part of the 
duodenum in contact with the 
common bile duct. The pancreas 



Pancreas. The organ shown in seeffon 




panda 

secretes a juice which plays an im- 
portant part in the digestion of 
food. It contains four enzymes or 
ferments, namely trypsin, which 
splits up the proteins of the food ; 
amylase, which converts starch 
into maltose, a form of sugar ; 
lipase, which splits up fats ; and an 
enzyme which causes milk to 
curdle. The pancreas of sheep 
is called sweetbread [q.v.). 

Panda or Wah {Aduriis ful- 
gens). Small mammal of the order 
Carnivora. It is a native of the 



Panda. Small Himalayan cat-bear 
allied to the racoons. 

W S Berndge, F.Z.S. 


jou {q.v.)m having the claws parti- 
ally retractile. Its total length is 
about 2^ ft., but somewhat more 
than half this measurement is due 
to the long bushy tail, which has 
suggested the alternative name of 
cat-bear. Its fine, dense coat of 
fur is chestnut-brown above and 
black beneath. Mainly nocturnal 
and arboreal in habits, it is found 
on the outskirts of the pine-woods. 
See Giant Panda. 

Pandanaceae. Family of trees 
and shrubs. They are natives of 
the tropics, mainly of the Old 



Pandanaceae. Leaves of the Screw 
Pine, Pandanus utilis 

World, and have long, narrow, 
rigid leaves, the bases of the 
older ones sheathing the younger. 
The small flowers are in crowded 
clusters, the two sexes on separate 
plants. There are only two genera, 
Freycimtia, climbing shrubs, and 
Pandanws, the screw pines. 

Pandarus. In Greek legend, a 
Lycian archer, who fought for 
Troy and was slain by Diomedes. 
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From the part he plays as a go- 
between in the story of Troilus ^d 
Cressida as told by Boccaccio, 
Chaucer, and Shakespeare is de- 
rived the word pander. 

P^-iideaii Pipes or Pax’s Pipes. 
Simple musical instrument of ex- 
treme antiquity. It consists of a 
row of tubes, stopped at their 
lower ends and bound together, and 
blown across their tops by the per- 
former. The number of tubes has 
varied, and the larger instruments 
are capable of considerable effects, 
though in England chiefly associat- 
ed with Punch and Judy shows. 

Pandect (Gr. pandekies, aU- 
receiver ; all ; d-ekhestliai, to 
receive). Term apparently first ap- 
plied to an encyclopedic work. In 
the plural, it is specially used of the 
digest or analysis of the works and 
legal opinions of the classical Ro- 
man jurisconsults, the chief of 
whom were Papinian and Ulpian, 
which had been approved by 
earlier emperors. This digest was in 
50 books, and was compiled at the 
instance of the emperor Justinian, 
With the Institutes and the Codex 
the Pandects formed the Corpus 
Juris Civilis, a complete system of 
Roman civil law. See Roman Law. 

Pandemic. Term for an epi- 
demic on a vast scale, attacking a 
large area such as a continent. 

Pando. Department of Bohvia. 
It is situated in the N.W. comer 
of the country on the Brazilian 
frontier and is one of the three 
low-lying depts. Area 24,650 sq. 
ni. Pop. (1950) 19,804. The capital 
is Cobija (pop., 1950, 1,726). 

Pandora (Gr., all-gifted). In 
Greek mythology, the first woman 
on earth, made from clay by the 
god Hephaestus at the command of 
Zeus, who desired to avenge him- 
self on Prometheus {q.v.). The gods 
were so pleased with the result of 
the skill of Hephaestus that they 
vied with each other in endowing 
her with various physical and men- 
tal gifts. Pandora became the "wife 
of Epimetheus, brother of Prome- 
theus. In his house was a box 
which he had been forbidden to 
open, but Pandora, overcome by 
curiosity, opened the box, and let 
out all the evils that afflict man- 
kind. She shut the box in time 
to prevent the escape of Hope. 

Pandour. Term formerly used 
to designate members of a body of 
Austrian infantry, first recruited 
near the village of Pandur, in 
S. Hungary. They were noted for 
their savage methods of warfare. 
The word is extended to indicate 
robbers and marauders. 

Pandulf (d. 1226). Papal legate. 
Of Roman birth, he early entered 
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the service of Innocent III and 
first appeared in England, on a 
mission from the poiie,*!!! 1211. On 
his next \fisit, in 1213, John made 
complete submission to the pope ; 
and at Runnymede Pandulf took 
the king's side, repudiating Magna 
Carta, and ordered the suspension 
of Archbishop Langton for refusing 
to carry out the papal sentences. 
In the same year he was elected 
bishop of Norwich. Made papal 
legate in 1218, Pandulf soon be- 
came the wi’tual ruler of England. 
In 1221 he returned to Rome, 
and died Sept. 16, 1226. 

Pamel (Old Fr., a little sheet). In 
Enghsh law, the hst of jurors re- 
tu^ed by the sheriff to serve at a 
trial. Hence a jury is said to he em- 
panelled. In Scots law, the accused 
in a criminal trial is called the 
panel. The word is generally used 
for any list of names from which 
a choice can be made. 

Panelling. Covering of a sur- 
face in a building, such as a wall, 
door, or ceiling, formerly with 
panels, i.e. raised or sunk com- 
partments, usually framed at the 
edges. The material used is 
wood, stone, or plaster. In the 
past the division of a piaster 
ceiling by breaking it up into 
panels has been a favourite form of 
decoration. Wood panelling, as a 
mural decoration, was introduced 
into England in the 15th century. 

In Elizabethan and Jacobean 
work the small wood panel ap- 
pears, sometimes with a colour^ 
inlay, and with gradually increas- 
ing elaboration of the mouldings. 
Ceihng plaster panels become cor- 
respondingly rich. The size of 
wood panels was greatly increased 
after the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, developing into the long 
oblong of the PaUadian style, with 
very much bolder mouldings. The 
Italians of the Renaissance 
panelled both the inside and out- 
side of their buildings with stone 
or marble, and the use of these 
materials was adopted sometimes 
by Wren {q.v.) in England. The 
classic taste of Robert Adam re- 
duced the panel in the 18th century 
to more reasonable proportions, 
especially in the treatment of 
doors ; the moulding was simph- 
fied, and it became the fashion to 
paint panels white or cream. 

The introduction of plywood 
towards the end of the 19th cen- 
tury revolutionised interior de- 
coration. While the word panelling 
remained in use, a principal object 
of the architect was to eliminate 
the panel. Veneered plywood was 
often used to cover completely 
walls of large area in one plane. 
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except for a protecting skirting, and 
possibly an unobtrusive cornice. 
The aesthetic appeal was thus 
found in large unbroken surfaces, 
the beauty of the veneer’s figure 
and colour, and perfect craftsman- 
ship. See Ceiling ; Gibbons, 
Grinling ; Mahomedan Art ; Mural 
Decoration. waiter Coventon 

Pcingani. Dist., river, and town 
of E. Africa, in Tanganyika Terri- 
tory. The dist. lies S. of the Tanga 
and Wilhelmstal districts and N. of 
the Bagamoyo district, and borders 
on the E. upon the Indian Ocean. 
The town is situated at the mouth 
of the river and has a considerable 
maritime trade. The river is 
navigable over considerable dist- 
ances for small craft. Pangani is 
also the name of two Falls, one on 
the Pangani, and the other on the 
Rufiji river, below its junction 
with the Ruaha. 

Pange Lingua (Lat. ganger e, 
to record ; lingua, tongue). First 
words, used as the name, of a Latin 
hymn in honour of the Holy 
Eucharist. Composed by S. 
Thomas Aquinas, it begins, Pange, 
lingua, gloriosi corporis mysterium 
(Now, my tongue, the mystery 
telling Of the glorious body, sing), 
and was appointed for the feast of 
Corpus Christi in the Sarum, 
Hereford, York, Aberdeen, and 
Paris breviaries. It was translated 
into EngUsh by E. Caswall and 
J. M. Neale. See Aquinas, Thomas ; 
Corpus Christi ; Tantum Ergo. 

Pangenesis (Gr. all ; gene- 
sis, generation). Theory of heredity 
formulated by Darwin in 1868 as a 
provisional hypothesis. It en- 
deavoured to satisfy the claims of 
the doctrine of Lamarck to the 
effect that acquired characters 
were transmitted to offspring. It 
was an effort to understand how 
characters could be continued from 
one generation to another. Darwin 
supposed that the cells composing 
the tissues of the body gave off 
minute portions of themselves — 
“ gemmules,” he termed them — 
and that these found their w'ay to 
the germinal area and constituted 
the germ-plasm from which the 
next generation was to spring. The 
discovery of the part played by 
chromosomes in heredity rendered 
this hypothesis unnec(issary. See 
Evolution ; Heredity. 

Pan-Germanism. Inter- 
national term adopteM to describe 
originally the Alldetdscher Verhand 
and the imperialist movement 
represented by it ; subsequently 
the whole imperialist and militarist 
German policy, including that of 
the Nazi movement. The All- 
deutscher Verband, founded in 1891 


and claiming the inheritance of 
Bismarck’s ideas (wLich, however, 
were essentially Little German in 
outlook), was officially meant to 
foster cultural contact with Ger- 
mans under other European rule. 
It preached in fact German ex- 
pansion by threat or actual making 
of war, and predominance in the 
E. and S.E. Particularly active 
just before and during the First 
Great War, it claimed Bernhardi 
{q.v.) as a protagonist, and in the 
Fatherland party, formed 1917 by 
Tirpitz {q,v.), found its political 
expression. Though originally 
backed mainly by extreme con- 
servatives, and parts of the upper 
classes, the Pan-German move- 
ment was revived and developed 
by Hitler. See Germans Abroad. 

Pangloss, Doctor. Character 
in Voltaire’s Candide (1759). This 
brilliantly conceived figure of 
satire, -with his many inconsist- 
encies, quotes Leibniz’s famous 
maxim that “ all is for the best in 
the best of all possible worlds,” 
but applies it with little or no 
justification. 

Pangolin {Manis). Genus of 
edentate mammals, occurring in S. 
Asia and Africa. The pangolin is 



Pangolin, the 
African species 


2-3 ft. long, and 
its body is some- 
what like that 
of a lizard in 
shape. Except 
aboutthemouth 
and on the un- 
der parts, it is 
entirely covered with large horny 
scales ; and the feet are provided 
with strong and powerful claws. 
No teeth are present, but there are 
horny ridges on the lower jaws ; 
the tongue is long and wormlike, 
as in the anteaters. The pangolin 
rolls itself into a ball when dis- 
turbed. 


Asiatic pangolins, which com- 
prise three species, live in crevices 
of the rocks, and in long burrows 
terminating in a chamber some- 
times as much as 6 ft. across, a’ho 
animals are strictly nocturnal, and 
feed on termites. There are four 
species in Africa. They resemble 
the Asiatic species in habits, but 
have a curious method of resting 
on a tree-trunk by clinging with 
the hind feet and tail, w^hile the 


body is thrown back tiU it is nearh 
horizontal. 

Panick Grass {Panicimi), A 
large genus of grasses of the family 
Gramineae. They are mostly 



spray of Panicum miliaceum 


natives of the tropics, but a few 
are widely distributed in temper- 
ate regions. The flowers are clus- 
tered in spikes or branching sprays. 
Many species are useful foddet 
grasses, and a few of them yield 
grains large enough for use as 
human food. P. yniliaceum, which 
yields Indian millet or w^arree, is 
cultivated in S. Europe. P. maxi- 
mum of the W. Indies attains a 
height of _ 6-10 ft., and another 
large species is the Angola grass 
(P. speciabile) of Brazil. Several 
are grown as ornamental grasses. 

Panicle (Lat.). In botany, term 
denoting the arrangement of the 
dowers in a raceme or spray with 
branches, as in the oat. See In- 
fiorescenee. 

Panipat. Town of Punjab state, 
India, in Karnal dist., 50 m. N. of 
Delhi and W. of the Jumna. De- 
cisive battles w^ere fought here on 
April 21, 1526, when Babar {q,v.) 
triumphed ; Nov. 5, 1556, when a 
victory placed Akbar on the throne 
of Delhi; and Jan. 7, 1761, when 
Ahmad Shah of Afghanistan de- 
feated the Mahrattas. Pop. (1951) 
54,981. 

Pan-Islamism. Concept of a 
union of Muslim powers opposed 
to the Christian powers of Europe. 
The expression dates from the 
1880s, when this was regarded as 
something new and threatening; 
but in fact Muslim political theory 
has always embodied hostihty to 
unbelievers. Pan-Islamism was 
bound up with the efforts of the 
Turkish sultan Abdul Hamid II to 
wu'n recognition as caliph and 
spiritual head of all Muslims. The 
movement declined with th6 
prestige of Turkey. By 1919 it was 
kept alive only by the Khilafat; 
movement in India, and virtually 
perished with the caliphate in 1923. 



PANIXER 


Panixer. An Alpine pass in 
Switzerland. It connects cantons 
Glarus and Grisons over the Tddi 
range, and leads E. of the Haiis- 
stoek from the valley of the Sernf 
to Panix on a small affluent of the 
Vorder Rhine. Its alt. is 7,897 ft. 
and the top is marked by two 
tablets which record the retreat, 
Oct. 5-10, 1799, of the Russians 
under Suvorov. 

Panjandrum. Nonsense word 
made up b}" S. Foote, and occur- 
ring in a fantastic composition 
intended as a memory test. A 
sentence frequently quoted is as 
follows : And there were present 
the Picninnies, and the Jobhllies, 
and the Garyuliea, and the Grand 
Panjandrum himself, with the 
little round button at top. Hence 
the word came to be used by 19th 
century writers as a synonym for 
any pretender to undue importance 
or fussy local magnate. 

Panjim. Older part of the 
Indo-Portuguese city of New Goa, 
capital of Goa {q,v.). 

Paukhurst. Name of a family 
of English pioneers in the women’s 
suffrage movement. Emmeline 
(1858-1928), 
daughter of a 
calico-printer, 

Robert Goul- 
den, of Man- 
chester, was 
born July 14, 

1858, and in 
1879 married 
R. M. Pank- 
hurst(d.l898), Emmeline Pankhurst, 

a barrister Britisbwomen’s leader 

1 1 1 Ellioit & t ry 

who drafted 

the Married Women’s Property 
Act of 1882, with whom she helped 
to found the Women’s Franchise 
League in 1889. She joined the 
Independent Labour party in 1892, 
founded the Women’s Social and 
Political Union in 1903, and was 
the leader of the militant “ suffra- 
gettes ” until the outbreak of the 
First Great War in 1914, when she 
transformed her organization into 
one of national service. Imprisoned 
some eight times for sensational 
activities — inciting to riot, window 
breaking, assault, and complicity in 
a bomb outrage on Lloyd George’s 


died June 14, 1928. She wrote My 
Own Story, 1914. Her statue in 
Victoria Tower Gardens, West- 
minster, was 
unveiled 1930. 

Her daugh- 
ter Christabel 
(1880-1958) 
played a lead- 
ing part in the 
suff'rage move- 
m e n t from 

1905, editing 
Sylvia Pankhurst, The S u ff r a 
British propagandrit ‘ f 

gette and 




gette and 
several times undergoing imprison- 
ment. After the granting of the 
vote to woman in 1918 she devoted 
herself to a religious movement 
and preached the immediate 
second coming of Christ. She was 
created D.B.E. in 1936. 

Mrs. Pankhurst’s second daughter 
Sylvia (Estelle) (b. 1882) was also 
associated with the suffrage move- 
ment, edited The Workers’ Dread- 
nought in 1914, and joined a 
pacifist group. She was sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment in 
1921 for publishing articles cal- 
culated to cause sedition. Chair- 
man of the international Ethiopian 
council for study and report, she 
did much propaganda on behalf of 
Abyssinian independence. She 
pub. The Suffragette Movement, 
1031 ; a life of her mother, 1935. 

Panna. Towm of Madhya Union, 
India, in Bundelkhand, capital of 
a dist. of the same name. The town 
is 105 m. N. of Jubbulpore, and 
contains several modern Hindu 
temples. Formerly diamonds were 
mined in the locality. Area of dist. 
2,789 sq. m. Pop. (1951) dist., 
258,703; town (est.), 15,000. 

Panna was the capital of the 
former princely state of Panna, 
area 2,580 sq. m., which entered 
the Vindhya Union (g.v.) in 1948. 

Panning. Process of concen- 
trating heavy minerals used by 
prospectors, by miners working 
placer deposits on a small scale, 
and for the rough assaying of 
samples of certain ores. The 
method is based on the fact that 
some minerals have higher specific 
gravities than others and that 
some heavy ore minerals fre- 
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break up any lumps of clay ; the 
larger stones are picked out. In 
the water it is given a shaking, 
circular motion, the lighter min- 
erals working their way to the 
surface and the heavier settling 
to the bottom. The iishter min- 
erals are washed off, the heaviest 
remain, and these may be 
examined for the presence of gold, 
cassiterite, wolfram, etc. The 
method is primitive and slow, but 
extensiveU used where labour is 
cheap and the use of machinery 
uneconomic. Variations are used 
in S. America, Malaya, India, and 
Nigeria. 

PannoiLia. A province of the 
Roman empire. It lay between 
the Alps and the Danube, from a 
point above the modern Vienna to 
Belgrade, and embraced a large 
part of the present Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Yugoslavia. Its people, 
who seem to have been of IlljTian 
r^e, were defeated, c. 30 e.c., by 
Vibius, one of the generals of 
Oetavianus. They revolted a.d. 7 
and were reconquered by Tiberius. 

Panorama (Gr. pan, all ; 
horama, sight). Term for a picture 
giving views of objects in aU direc- 
tions. A panoramic display, which 
was in a sense the predecessor of 
the cinematograph, was a picture 
representing a number of scenes 
which passed in succession before 
the audience. See Cinematography. 

Panos* Family of S. American 
Indian tribes of allied speech. 
Mostly in the Tampa del Sacra- 
mento, Peru, they are a branch 
of the Caras, once dominant in 
Ecuador. Their numbers have 
dwindled to insignificance. 

Pans. In geology, hard layers 
formed by the consohdation of 
loose material at depth below the 
surface of the soil. They interfere 
with drainage and decrease fertil- 
ity. A pan simply consisting of 
hardened clay is known as a plough 
sole, and may he caused by contin- 
uous ploughing of heavy land. In 
lighter soils the pan is formed by 
infiltration of. various substances 
in solution, these being deposited 
and acting like cement. A distinc- 
tion is thus made between moor- 
bed pan (organic cement), iron pan 
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Christabel Pankhurst, 
British sufIraKist 


house — she quently occur associated \^dth (ferric oxide), and limy pan (car- 
remained un- lighter, worthless minerals. bonate of lime). Pans require 

deterred and The pan is a circular dish with breaking up by sub^iling or deep 
continued to sloping sides. The average size is ploughing. 

demonstrate 15 ins. in diameter and 2^ ins. deep. Pan-Slavism. Movement for 
and lecture in The pan, often made of thin steel the unification of aU Slavonic na- 
England and and sometimes wood, should be tions under Russian leadership, 
the U.S.A. In light and stiff, with a smooth The word appeared first in 1826 in 
19 18 she inner surface. a book by a Slovak, J. Herkel, but 

joined the The pan of gravel is placed in its cultural aspect had been out- 

Conservative water and the contents thoroughly lined in 1794 by a Pole named 
party. She wetted and stirred by hand to Staszyc, and elaborated by the 
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Czech poet Jan Kollar in some 
widely read sonnets. The move- 
ment was fostered by the anti- 
Western Slavophiles in Russia, and 
exploited by tsarist politicians, 
mainly for the furthering of aims 
in the Balkans. Pan-Slavist con- 
gresses were held in Prague, 1848, 
and in Moscow, 1867. The sever- 
ance of the Poles from the move- 
ment, after their revolt of 1863, 
changed its trend in the late 19th 
century into neo-slavism, a more 
liberal concept. In this form it 
held congresses at Prague, 1908, 
and Sofia, 1910. Deprived of its 
fundamental tenets by interna- 
tional Bolshevism, Pan-Slavism 
again became a live force under the 
impact of Nazi pan-Germanism, 
and played a part in Russian policy 
after the Second Great War. 

Pansy [Viola tricolor). Peren- 
nial herb of the family Violaceae. 
It is a native of Europe, N. Africa, 

and N. and W. 
Asia, The 
leaves in gen- 
eral form are 
oblong, or 
lance -shaped, 
but variously 



1 0 b e (1 and 
cut. The 
flowers are 
purple, whit- 
ish, or yellow, 
or a varied 
mixture o f 
the three col- 
ours . The 
number of 
named vari- 


enor- 

and 



Pansy. The two- 
coloured variety. 
Left, the common 
yellow pansy 


eties is 
mous, 
every year 
sees addi- 
tions. They do well in almost 
any garden soil, but the best 
results are obtained by planting 
deeply in a well-drained sandy 
loam, enriched with stable or 
cow manure. Special varieties 
can be propagated only by means 
of cuttings and divisions of the old 
plants, made at the end of Ang. 
or Sept., and given slight protec- 
tion in winter. The word pansy is 
derived from the Trench pensk, 
thought. Alternative names are 
heartsease and love-in-idleness. 

Pantagruel. Giant and king of 
the Dipsodes in Rabelais’s Life of 
Gargantua and the Heroic Deeds of 
Pantagniel. He is the .son of Gar- 
gantua, and his name is explained 
as signifying all-thirsty, 


Pantaloon 

(Ital. Panta- 
leone, a saint 
popular in Ven- 
ice). Ridiculous 
old Venetian 
bourgeois in 
the Italian com- 
edy, or Corn- 
media deir Arte 
[q.v.]. Some- 
times he was an 
old bachelor, 
but generally he 
was married to 
an unfaithful 
young wife or 
was the father 
of troublesome 
young daugh- 
ters. Columbine 
was often his 
daughter, and 
Harlequin 
sometimes his 
lackey. Lean 
and slippered, 
as Shakespeare 
called him, Pan- 



Pantaloon, m Eng- 
lish pantomime 


Under the peace treaty between 
pe Allies and Italy, 1947, SeT 

tana was to be demilitarised. 

^^irmese name for 
Chinese Mahomedans, especiaUy 
m Yunnan. Calling themselves 
Mui-hui, they are presumably de 
scendants of^ medieval Tartar 
soldiery. Official oppression led in 
1855 to a rebellion under Tu Wen- 
hsiu, who was proclaimed sultan 
1867, but overthrown, 1873. S 
thay muleteers serve the caravan 
trade between Burma and China 
Pantheism (Gr. pa., all; Cs, 
god). The doctrine which affirms 
the unity of the Deity with the 
world. Pantheism has received 
different names according to its 
attitude towards the relation of 
individual things to the absolute. 
Acosmism denies the existence of 
a universe as distinct from God • 
emanationism explains all things 
as flowing out from the Deity, of 
whom they form part; Krause’s 
panentheism teaches that all things 
are in God. 

A. fundamental part of much 


taloon wore the skin-tight trousers ancient Indian philosophy, panthe- 
all of one piece named after liim, ism appears in the Greek Eleatic 
and a longgaberdine, originally red, and Neoplatonic systems, and in 
but changed to black when Venice many Christian mystics from the 
lost Negroponte and the whole so-called Dionysius the Areopagite 
city put on mourning. In tradi- onwards. It was taught by Bruno 
tional English pantomime he and other Italians of the Renais- 
is a butt for the practical jokes sance, and by many German 
of harlequin and clown. See Col- Idealists. It is most completely 
umbino ; Harlequin ; Pantomime, developed in the philosophy of 

Pantellaria. Volcanic island of Spinoza, See God ; Spinoza, 
the Mediterranean. Situated 60 m. Pantheon (Gr. paiitheion, be- 
S. of Sicily and 40 m. N. of longing to all the gods). Temple 
Tunisia, it has an area of 32 sq. in., in Rome, now a church. One of the 
and forms part of the prov, of most celebrated of ancient Roman 
Trapani. A dependency of Sicily buildings that still survive, built 
[q.v.), it has a similar history, by Hadrian between a. D. 120-130 
There is an extinct crater, Montagna on the site of the earlier pantheon 
Grande, 2,740 ft. high ; numerous erected by Agrippa in 27 b.c. as a 
fumaroles and hot springs exist ; in memorial to the house of Caesar, 
1891 asubmarineeruiJtion occurred ami burnt down a.d. 80. The 
3 m. to the N.W. Raisins and figs main structural parts of the Pan- 
are produced, and fishing is engaged theon consist of a rotunda and a 
in. Round towers, known as Sesi, dome : the interior of the dome 
betoken a prehi.storic 
population. 

Pantellaria was colon- 
ised by the Phoenicians 
and captured by Rome 
in 217 B.c. The Chris- 
tian inhabitants were 
exterminated by the 
Arabs about 700. 

Bombed from the air 
by the Allies, with 
scarcely a day’s respite, 
from May 9, 1943, and 
frequently also bom- 
barded from the sea, 

Pantellaria surrendered 
unconditionally June 

11 without the ncces- „ ^ ■ 

Rifvnffln Pantheon. Roman temple built by Hadrian 

sity ot an Allied landing, A.D. 120-130. now used as a church 
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is an almost perfect hemisphere 
its height hein£t 142 ft., its diam- 
eter 139 ft. "fhe portico of Corin- 
thian columns supports a massu'C' 
pedimeut ; and behind the poitieo 
is another pediment which partly 
screens the dome. The dome, of 
solid con Crete, is lighted by an 
opening in the summit 27 ft. in 
diameter. Originally the dome 
was covered with tiles of gilderl 
bronze, removed by Constantins 
11 in the 4th century a.d. A 
lead covering was substituted by 
Pope Gregory 111. The interior 
is lined wdh marble. The original 
bronze doors, repaired in 1563, 
survive. In 608 the Pantheon vas 
consecrated by Boniface IV, and 
dedicated to S. Mary of the Mar- 
Iw'S ; it contains tombs of and 
niommients to eminent Italians. 

The Pantheon, Paris {sef illus 
lacing p. f)353), a Homan-stylc 
building designed by Soufflot and 
begun in 1764, has been three 
times a church dedicated to S. 
Genevieve, and three times a 
temple of honour to great Prencli- 
men, a number of whom are buried 
in the crypt. 

Panther [Fells panl us). Large 
and ferocious spotted eat. It is a. 
native of Africa, S. Asia, Java, and 
Japan, about 7 ft, in length. Its 
upper parts are yellow closely 
spotted with black, paling to 
white on the under surface. The 
spots vary in form from broken 
rings and ovals to short longitu- 
dinal bars and blotches. Generally 
Iviiown in India as the panther, in 
other parts of its distribution it is 
called leopard (q.v.). 

Pantin. Town of Prance, in 
the dept, of Seine. An industrial 
suburb of Paris, it lies just outside 
the fortifications, 1 m. N.E. of the 
city. The Ourcq canal runs past 
it, and the industries include rly. 
wagon factories, the making of 
chocolate, soap, preserves, and 
perfumery, distilleries, dyeworks, 
and some stone cj[uarries. Although 
an old town, mentioned as Penthi- 
mim in the Jlth century, Pantin 
lias no points of outstanding in- 
terest. Pop. (1954') 36,963. 

Pantograph. Instrument for 
copying designs on a larger or a 
reduced scale. Its principle is 
shown by the accompanying illus- 
tration. A 1), I) G and B P, B E 
are two pairs of rods of equal 
length, hinged together at I) and B 
respectively, and attached by re- 
movable screws at x and y. The 
apparatus is scoured to the board 
by a single spike at A, about which 
it can be moved freely in any di- 
rection. All four rods have a 
series of holes in them, and bv set- 


ting the screws in similarly- combines Bobin Hood with the 
numbered' boles the sides D r. Babes in the Wood. The stories 
B // of the parallelogram B .r D// were never much more than a 
may be made equal to, longer than, flimsy basis for a not of son^u, 

dance, and comic- 
business. which 
became increas- 
ingly sophi.sticat- 
edand vulgarised. 
Certain features 
have become char- 
acteristic, e.g, the 
masquerading of 
a woman as 
principal boy ” 
and of a man as 
an elderly widow, 
or “ dame” ; the 
inclusion of fairy 
and demon as supernatural pro- 
tagonists ; the grand parade 
finale with all the performers 
entering in ascending order of 
importance to receive their ap- 
plause. Stock characters like 
Idle Jack (Dick Whittington), 
Dandini and Buttons (Cinderella), 
and Pekoe and Widow Twankey 
(Aladdin), owe their whole exist- 
ence to pantomime. The names of 
the last tw’o were taken from popu- 
lar brands of China tea in mid-19tb 
century, Twankey being Twan-kee. 
Drury Lane theatre was long 
famous for the elaborate nature of 



Pantograph for copying designs on different scales. See text 

or shorter than the sides B x, D y. 

The longer D a: is relatively to D y, 
the greater will be the movements 
of 0 relatively to those of B. If 
the reproduction is to be larger 
than the original, a pencil is in- 
serted at C and a tracing stylus at 
B ; if smaller, the positions are 
reversed. 

Pantomime, Art of acting 
without words, by gestures and 
facial expression only. Though 
practised in ancient Greece, it be- 
came more popular in Rome, where 
it had the great advantage of sup- 
plying an entertainment intelli- _ - 

gible to the cosmopolitan crowd its Christmas pantomimes, as were 
that li\cd there. Facial expression, certain theatres in the north of 
howcAcr, was excluded in those England and in Scotland, e.g. the 
days because of the masks worn by Grand, Leeds, and the Prince’s, 
the performers — contrivances of Glasgow, where the productions 
bark, leather, or metal, lined w-ith often run well into the spring, 
cloth, wdiich covered the entire Panzer (Ger., coat of mail, iron- 
head. In the 17th and 18th cen- clad). Name given to the German 
turics the word pantomime was armoured division in the Second 
applied in France to a kind of Great War. The term Panzer 
mythological ballet which was in division w-as first used by the 
great favour in Paris and at Ver- Austrian Gen, Eimannsberg ^ in 
saillcs. Nowadays the w^ord is his book Tank War, 1934, which 
chiefly used for spectacular Christ- became a German general staff 
mas theatrical productions which textbook. Although its composi- 
first became popular in Great tion varied according _ to^ opera- 
Britain during the 19th century tional conditions, the division nor- 
and have developed unique tra- mahy consisted of : two tank ren- 
ditions of their own. Originally ments of three battalions each, 
they were a combination of fami- totalling 468 light, medium, and 
liar fairy story with ballet and heavy tanks; three battalions of 
harlequinade, introducing the motorised infantry ; a battalion of 
stock character's of Harlequin, 50 armoured cars ; a battery of 24 
Columbine, Pantaloon, and Clown, self-propelled guns ; another of 24 
and traditional “ business ” with A.A. guns ; an anti-tank battery 
sausages and red-hot poker. The “ ^ 

fairy story element w'as gradually 
strengthened at the expense of the 
other two, the ballet becoming a 
special feature at the end of the 
first half, and the harlequinade con- 
cluding the whole performance. ^ ^ . 

The harlequinade has now almost weakness in the enemy *^efen^. 
disappeared. For a time it was Paoli, Pasquale (1725-1807). 
the vogue to combine two or more Corsican patriot. Born April -o, 
faiiw stories with burlesque effect, 1725, son of the Corsican leader, 
as seen still rn the tradition wliich Giacinto Paoli, he was educated 


of 36 guns ; two battalions of 
engineei's : one of signals ; 12 

reconnaissance aircraft and 32 
dive-bombers. The purpose of 
the Panzer division was to act as 
the spearhead of attack, its mo- 
bility enabling it to exploit any 
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at Na-ples, where his father com- 
manded a regiment of Corsican 
exiles. In 1755 Pasquale was 
offered the su- 
preme power in 
Corsica, where 
he c 0 n s 0 1 1 - 
dated the Cor- 
sicans by mak- 
ing vendettas 
unlawful, and 
provided a 
generous con- 
s t i t u t i o n. 

When, in 1768, 

Corsica was ceded by Genoa to 
France, Paoli offered a fierce 
resistance, but he was compelled 
to leave the island with 350 
followers on a British frigate, 
June 12, 1769. He settled in 
London, received a pension, and 
joined the circle of Dr. Johnson. 
By a vote of the National Assembly 
of France, Nov. 30, 1789, he was 
allowed to return to Corsica, which 
he again governed. He defied the 
French, and British troops were 
sent to his aid, in return for which 
he handed over the sovereignty 
of Corsica to George III. The 
British evacuated it in 179G. Paoli 
returned to London, 1795, and died 
there Feb. 5, 1807. See Corsica. 


No dynasty of rulers or law- 
giver’s left standing in Europe to- 
day is as old as the papacy ; none, 
perliaps, in the world except that 

of Japan, In 
legal d o c u- 
ments issuing 
from his court 
the pope is 
termed bishop 
of Rome, suc- 
cessor of S. 
Peter, Pontifex 
Maximus and 
Vicar of Christ, 
He holds many 
more titles, but 
they all flow 
from on e ; for he is the Roman Father, 
emphatically such, and this Virgilian 
appellation (Aeneid ix, 449) pre- 
fibres an empire without end, 
visible in its throne of majesty, but 
something higher still, because the 
gift of Heaven, If S. Peter was 
prince of the Apostles, yet im- 
perial Caesar was head of the 
college of Pontiffs, a priest who 
could offer sacrifice and edit or in- 
terpret the Sibylline books. This 
very ancient mingling of attri- 
butes in a priest -king was 
familiar to Jews and Christians, 
who venerated Melchizedek, king 


Paolo and Francesca (d. 

1285). Lovers celebrated by Dante, 
wdio meets them in the second 
circle of Hell (Inferno, v). Giovanni 
Malatesta of Rimini, who was lame 
and ugly, received from the lord of 
Ravenna, as a reward for his 
military services, the hand of his 
beautiful daughter, Francesca 
{q.v.). She loved his brother 
Paolo, and was sui’prisod with 
him by her husband, who slew 
them both. The story is the sub- 
ject of a tragedy by Stephen 
Phillips, produced March 6, 1902, 
at the St. James’s Theatre, Lon- 
don, where it ran for 136 perform- 
ances. Henry Ainlcy played 
Paolo ; George Alexander, Mala- 
testa ; Elizabeth Robins, Lucrezia ; 
and Evclvn Millard, Francesca. 
See Francesca. 

Papa, Latin form of the Greek 
'pa'pjpas or 'pajms, father. In 
origin and in ordmary usage the 
word is a child’s name for father. 
It was an early title of bishops, e.g. 
S. Jerome refers to S. Cyprian as 
Beaiisswnis papa. Since the time 
of Gregory VII (1073-85) it has 
been claimed as the prescriptive 
title of the bishop of Rome. In 
the Greek Church the word denotes 
a priest. See Pope. 


of Salem, priest of the Most 
High God. 

The Apostle Peter came to 
Rome, according to tradition, in 
A.D. 42, and in whatever year he 
suffered martyrdom, it is certain 
that his Confes.sion became a place 
of pilgrimage from all parts of the 
empire, as Caius the priest bears 
witness at the beginning of the 
3rd century. Reference to the good 
Apostles in S. Clement’s epistle, 
about A.D. 94, and an implication 
of their heroic end, confirm the 
association of Peter and Paul with 
Roman Christianity ; but succes- 
sion to the bishopric is never de- 
rived from the teacher of the Gen- 
tiles. In the earliest catalogues of 
the popes a slight derangement 
leaves the chief links secure. There 
is no question among scholars of 
best repute that Peter died in 
Rome, where he had exercised 
supreme authority, and had desig- 
nated Linus or Clement to succeed 
him as bishop. 

Need for a Universal Religdon 
When Nero put to death an 
immense multitude of Christians 
in A.D. 64, the new and spiritual 
Rome, which was to rise upon the 
ruin of republic and empire, cele- 
brated her birthday. When, again. 


Titus destroyed Jerusalem its pre 
rogatives could not fail to be trang.' 
ferred elsewhere; and what city 
enjoyed an equal greatness with 
the w’orld’s capital, sanctihed bv 
the memories of Peter and Paur? 
Moreover the unity of the empire 
dernanded a universal relidon 
which might absorb or supersede 
the many local gods, rites, and 
temples in East and West. From 
Egypt came the Tsis worship, from 
Persia that of Mithras ; both were 
tried by large numbers, only to be 
found w^anting ; and the field lay 
open to Christianity, which in- 
Iieiited the promises made to Juda- 
ism, while divesting them of its 
burdensome restrictions. 

Identification with Rome 

I rom S. Clement to S. Sylvester 
90-313, the movement went for- 
ward, quickened by the “ ten per- 
secutions ” ; for, as Tertullian knew, 
“ the blood of martyrs is the seed 
of the Church.” At last Caesar 
made teims with Peter ; the great 
Constantine saw victory in the 
Cross and wove it into his standard. 
Jupiter Capitolinus abdicated ; the 
Vatican became, in S. Jerome’s 
language, the “ Roman height ” ; 
a fresh capital was set up on the 
shoT'es of the Bosporus ; and the 
heirs _of Augustan Rome quitted 
the I’iber, to which they never re- 
turned, A.D. 324. From now on, the 
papacy ^ and the most sacred of 
%yor]d cities were identified in fact 
as in idea. Old Rome had civilized 
the West ; it fell to the lot of a 
better dynasty to convert the bar- 
barians, to make the future Chris- 
tiari, and to plant foundations on 
which European culture, instinct 
with principles taught in the Gos- 
pel, should prove itself to be the 
dominant power above mankind. 

When the Iconoclast emperors 
lost their hold on Central Italy, 
the popes were acclaimed deliver- 
ers of Rome, and the temporal 
power, as it is called, began. 
“ Their noblest title,” wrote Gib- 
bon, “ is the free choice of a 
people whom they had redeemed 
from slavery.” They could not yet 
rescue Spain from the Saracens; 
but on Christmas Day, 800, Leo 
III crowned Charlemagne in S. 
Peter’s and created the Holy 
Roman Empire, of which a far-off 
shadow flitted away in the 
disappearance of its Austrian 
successor. The popes made the 
PVench monarchy ; .they eoi- 
verted Ireland, Britain, Oeutral 
Europe, Poland, Bohemia, and 
Russia by their missionaries Pat- 
rick, Augustine, Boniface, Cyril, 
and Methodius ; they resisted the 
Franconian and Hohenstaufeneni- 
perors, who would have made the 
Church a department of state ; and 
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they became suzerains of every 
Western kingdom except France. 

The holy war against Mahom- 
edans revealed the same spirit 
armed for battle. If it began with 
the conquest of Jerusalem in 1099, 
it did not cease until 1720, mider 
Clement XI ; and it remains the 
great Christian epic. The genuine 
Middle Ages came to an end when 
the 14th century opened with a 
fatal dispute between Philip the 
Fair of France and Boniface VTII. 
Xo century has been more disas- 
trous to the papacy, captive at 
Avimon for seventy vears, rent 
by the Great Schism during another 
fortv. The council of Constance 
(1414-17), which restored visible 
unity, voted by nations instead of 
by bishops ; and our modern world 
stood at the door. 

Renaissance and Reformation 

In 1453 the Turks captured 
Constantinople. All that wo under- 
stand by culture fled to the West, 
and Rome took to herself the 
o-lorious task of Athens. A brilliant 

O 

era came in, with learning, luxury, 
scandals, catastrophe in its train — 
Luther’s revolt and the sack of 
Rome. The wdiole North fell awav. 
England struck out a line of her 
own ; Scotland obeyed Knox, 
who obeyed Calvin. Then Ignatius 
of Lovola founded the Jesuits, and 
Rome got back one-half of what 
she had lost ; but the Thirty 
Years War, ending in 1648, drew 
a line which has never been altered 
since. The last of the great popes 
were Julius II, Pius V, and Sixtus V. 

The principle of nationality, 
which w'as to make Italy free and 

V 

united, ruled throughout the 19th 
century. The pope’s temporal 
power fell before it. On Sept. 20, 
1870, the Porta Pia was blown 
open by Italian guns ; a plebiscite 
followed, and Rome began to fill 
the part of a secular capital. The 
Vatican was left to S. Peter. Yet 
in Leo XITI a great pope became 
once more visible, wdio could com- 
pel Bismarck to kneel in spirit at 
Canossa. The Vatican council had 
brought together bishops from 
every region of the globe ; and 
papal infallibility was proclaimed 
63 days before Rome capitulated. 

For hundreds of years the papacy 
had been overlord of Europe, con- 
trolling the two swmrds, spiritual 
and temporal. It is now the head 
of a world-wide voluntary associa- 
tion, which wields no sword but 
its faith, and which owes nothing 
to secular governments. The pope 
is guardian of a tem])le not made 
with hands ; in this light, at least, 
three hundred millions of Catholics 
regard him. His effective influence, 


at present, is more extensive than 
in any former age, being less ham- 
pered by secular considerations, 
and much more direct in action. 

W. P. Barry, D.D. 

From 1870 the popes maintained 
a dignified protest against the 
spoliation of their territory by 
remaining within the Vatican and 
its gardens for 59 years, and by 
refusing to accept the so-called law 
of guarantees. Gradually relations 
betw'ecn the papacy and the Italian 
government improved and, to the 
astonishment of the world, which 
had regarded the “ Roman ques- 
tion ’ ’ as insoluble, on Feb. 1 1 , 1929, 
the treaty of the Lateran was signed 
by the secretary of state, repre- 
senting Pius XI, and Mussolini, 
representing the king. The pope 
gave up all but a minimum of terri- 
tory, but was acknowledged as an 
independent sovereign. The limits 
of the pope’s tcm])oral jurisdiction 
are the Vatican city, including the 
palace and gardens, S. Peter's 
basilica and its square, the chief 
basilicas and certain other build- 
ings in Rome, and Castel Gandolfo 
where popes sometimes go to 
escape intense heat in summer. The 
Vatican cit}^ covers 109 acres, has 
1,025 inhabitants, and must be the 
smallest independent state in the 
w'orld. In spite of .some early dis- 
agreements the settlement has 
worked well. 

H. W. Acomb 
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Roman Empire, Lord Bryce, rev. 
ed. 1904; History of the Popes, 
L. v. Ranke, Eng. trans. E. Foster, 
1908; The Papacy and Modem 
Times, W. F. Barry, 1911. 

Papain. Vegetable ferment pre- 
sent in the milky juice of the 
unripe fruit of Carica papaya 
(papawq q.v.). Papain occurs in 
commerce as a fine greyish powder 
with a characteristic odour and 
sweetish taste. It is a proteolytic 
enzyme intermediate in action 
between pepsin and trypsin, and 
has been given as a digestive. 

Papal States oe States of the 
Chuech. Name given to the Italian 
territories which were under the 
temporal sovereignty of the popes. 
Differing at different periods, they 


generally formed a solid strip of 
territory running across Italy and 
bounded . and N. by Tuscany, 
Modena, and the Po, and S.E. by 
the kingdom of Naples, the nucleus 
being the Roman patrimony of S. 
Peter and the exarchate of Raven- 
na, extorted from the Lombard 
kingdom by Pepin and given by 
him to Pope Stephen II in 755. 

Through the Middle Ages the 
regions in which the pope was able 
to exercise temporal sovereignty 
varied greatly, reaching their 
maximum under Innocent IH 
(1198-1216}. The annexations of 
Ravenna, Ancona, Bologna, Fer- 
rara, Perugia, etc., date from the 
16th century. Submerged under 
Napoleon’s ascendancy, the Papal 
States reappeared in 1814, and 
received a constitution in 1849. 
The formation of the kingdom of 
Italy in 1860 reduced them to the 
comarca of Rome, the legation of 
Velletri, and the delegations of 
Viterbo, Frosinone, and Civita 
Vecchia. These bemg absorbed in 
1870, the popes thereafter re- 
mained as self- constituted prison- 
ers in the Vatican, until the Late- 
ran treaty between the Holy See 
and Italy, Feb. 11, 1929, recognized 
the pope as sovereign of a clearly 
defined territory, the Vatican city. 
Bee Papacy. 

Papal University. Ecclesiasti- 
cal educational institution in 
Rome. It consists of three col- 
leges : the pontifical, founded by 
S. Ignatius Loyola in 1550; the 
biblical, founded in 1909 ; and tht‘ 
oriental, founded in 1917. The 
three collegas, called collectively 
the Pontifical Gregorian univei- 
sity, are under the direction of the 
society of Jesus ; they prepare 
candidates for the priesthocM. The 
buildings are outside the Vatican 
city, but since the concordat witli 
Italy of 1929 have enjoyed extra- 
territorial rights in relation to the 
Holy See. 

Papaveraceae. Name given 
to the poppy family. It forms a 
family of herbs and a few small 
shrubs with milky or coloured 
juice, chiefly natives of the N. 
temperate regions. They have 
alternate leaves on their stalks. 
There are only two sepals, which 
are thrown off when the four 
crumpled, silky petals exp)and. The 
seed capsule either is like the 
familiar poppy head of the drug- 
gists’ shops, opening when ripe by 
pores just beneath the broad-lobed 
stigma to release the innumerable 
small seeds, or is a long, slender, 
cylinder opening by a long valve 
on each side. Papaver somniferum 
yields opium from its'^milky juice ; 
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its seeds, which are not narcotic, 
are the maw-seed of the bird- 
fancier. /SVc, Opium ; Poppy. 

Papaw {Car'ica pa pay a). Small 
evergreen tree of the family t'ari- 
(‘aceae. A native of S. America., it 

_ has largo, aii.cr- 

nate, sov'cn-lobod 
leaves, tlie seg- 
ments tliemselves 
laang deeply 
lobod. The green- 
ish liowers nvv 
either male or 
female, and tli(‘ 
two kinds are 
, often oil separati" 
^ trees. Tlie dingy, 
ora. nge-culoiired 
fruit is an elon- 
£rate(l o\ al iU‘ai‘- 
ly a foot long, 
witli fleshy goni'd- 

la/en‘’wTtb'lrait likf‘viiia<.'iK.loRiiig 

rive ]• 0 w s or 
small black seeds. It is eaten 
after being boiled or pickled. It 
yields the proteid-ferment papain. 

Papeete. Capital and seaport 
of the Soeiety Islands. Situated 
on the N, W. coast of Tahiti, it con- 
tains the residence of the Frem'h 
governor. Pop. (1951 est.) 15,200, 
Papen, Fjranz von (h. IS79). 
German politician. Of a family 
belonging to the P.C, aristocracy, 
he was born at 
Werl, Wost- 
plialia, Oct, 29, 

1879, At the 
outbreak of 
the First Great 
W ar ho was 

military 

attach^ i n 
Mexico ; being 
transferred to Jranz von Papen, 
Washington German pohtic.ao 

he became an active German ag(*nt, 
organizing plots to impede the out- 
put of munitions for the Allies ; 
but afl ei* losing incriminating docu- 
ments he was sent home. A mem- 
l>er of tho centre in the Prussian 
diet, 1921-28, he became German 
chancellor in June, 1932, but after 
the Nazis had obtained 239 out ot 
608 seats he resigned on Nov, 17. 

Papen helped the Nazis to power 
in the belief that he could direct 
them as vice-chancellor, and nar- 
rowly escaped Hitler’s purge in 
1934. Ambassador to Vienna, in 
1938 he helped to bring about 
Sohuschnigg’s downfall, and dur- 
ing the Second Great War as am- 
bassador to Ankara he furthered 
German designs in the Balkans. 
After his country’s defeat he was 
brought to trial before the Allied 
court at Nuremberg as a war 
criminal and acquitted. Immedi- 


Franz von Papen, 
German politician 
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ately arrested by the Germans, he 
wa.s in 1947 sentenced to eight 
years in a labour camp. Released 
1949, he was still deliarred from 
public activity. An Fug. traus. 
of his Memoirs appeared 1952. 

Paper. Material on which 
records are kept by means of 
symbols made with ink. Man first 
i‘t‘eorrled his thoughts and action.^ 
by f'arving hieroglyjihie.s in rock 
and stone, then he u.sed metal 
slabs, wa.xed hoard.s, clay tablets, 
(‘ured reptile and animal skins, 
))ap\u‘ns and parchment, tlic Iasi 
two (liiect forerunners of ])apei’. 
{/SVe Papyri.) Parchment, made 
from sheep and goat skin, came into 
vogue v'hen tlie e.xport of Egyptian 
papyrus was proliibited. It was 
vci-y popular in the Middle .Ages 
and has continued in use for 
iinjioi'tant legal document.s. 

Hr.STORv, ]Ai.})er (a. word de- 
rived from papyrus) is a deposit 
of vegetable fihi-e prepared from an 
arjueous suspension. It was first 
produced, from hark, tow, and 
old linen, by Ts’ai-Lun, a Chine.se 
minister, in a.d. 105, The process 
was ke|-)t .secret for hundr(‘ds oi' 
years until some Chinese ])aj)(‘r- 
makers were captured in 751 by 
.Atoors and Ai’abs and forced lo 
divulge their know](‘dg(‘. Limai 
formed the basic raw matei’ial in 
Bagdad paper mills, and ns early 
as 10.35 Arab mereliants were 
wrapfiing their wares in paj)ei‘. 
In the 12th century the ai1 of 
papermaking renehed Spain, com- 
ing a little later to Italy, France, 
and the Netherlands. 

After a mill was startial in 
Hainault (Flanders) in 1189, tlu* 
indii.stry rapidly .sf)n‘ad throughout 
the Continent. The first English 
mill was openial in 1496 by .lohn 
Tate at Hertfortl. Cotton anrl 
linen rags were moistened, and 
after fermentation and washing 
were “ la-aten ” to jailp in 
stamping maehinoH, ratlier like 
mechanical iM^stlos and mortars. 
After Tate’s time, pa jiermak in 
fell into eompai-ative (hssiictiifh^ in 
England until de l^ortal took up 
his monopoly of making paper at 
J.averstoke ibr Bank of England 
notes in 1725 ; th(‘ famous \Vhat- 
ma.u mills were fomuhsi in 1740. 
In the meantime, the indnstry hn<l 
been making great .strides in the 
Netherlands, where the ffollander 
Imting engims invented in 1689, 
was followed by fArniw Robert’s 
invention of the j>ap<‘r macdiine at 
Eflsonnes in 1798. A few years later 
the Fourdrinitu’ brothers, of Lon- 
don, financed Bryan Donkin’s 
first paper machine at Two Waters 
ATill, Hertford, in 1893. John 


pap er 

Dickinson invented the cyhnder 
vat machine in 1S09, drm/ evlin 
<lera wen-, added to tho Fourdrini"; 
maehme ,n suction puapl 

'i Ij'-V 'f f foUo'vod, and bv 
Pyt'^type of the machine 
fy y* ' appeared, 

Jho discovery of the bleachin? 
action of chlorine by Berthollet 
and the Clieapemng of , soda manu. 
actnie by Leblanc at the turn of 
the 18th oeiituiy made it, possible 
p prepare cellulose pulp cheaply 
trom a wule mnge of fibr^ 
materials. Koops used straw nuln 
lu 1890, Routledge used esparto E 
18.,:> ami bamboo in 1875, and 
about 1855 in the U.S.A. bro\ul 
wrn])pmo papier was made from the 
linen slirouds taken from shiploads 
of Egyptian mummies. From his 
observation of the fibrous com 
struetion of wasps’ nests, Rdaumnr 
eon cl tided that jiaper could be 
ma n n fa ('to red from wood, and in 
] 849 Keller fii>st introduced gi’onnd 
wood pulp. This, with Tilghman’s 
invention of the sulphite wood- 
pnip prO(‘ess in 1866, made possible 
the production of the huge 
ipiantitics of newsjndnt consumed 
by the press of the world. 

MANUKAOTUFiii:. Chttoii and 
linen rags, which yield virtually 
])ure ctdlulose, are still extensively 
list'd for paper making; they 
yield high grade handmade and 
machine-matle j tapers of great 
durability. Esjiarto grass, straw, 
liamboo, hem)), jute, and waste 
))a]>er are all valuable .'loiirces of 
libre, and much of the paper in 
everyday use is made of wood 
libi’(‘ from the coniferous forests 
of Scandinavia and N. America. 
Deciduous or hard woods such as 
pojtlar ami hireh liavc been used, 
and the staireh for new sources of 
fibr(‘ goes on continuously. 

In making handmacle paper 
cotton and liiu'u rags and new 
whit(‘ euttiiigs from the textile 
mills are sort<‘<l oarefully, cut and 
dusted, and then digested with 
alkali umltw |)re,s.suro. Partial. 
flisintoLU'ation in a breaking ma- 
ehin(‘ is followed by washing and 
bleaching to reach the “ half- 
Htulf” stage. fl'he half-stuff is 
redu('(‘d by the iK'ater to ultimate 
fihrOH. the individual fibres l) 0 iQg 
separatial, fibrillated, and short- 
ened. Tlu* manner and duration 
of lK*ating govern the properties of 
the finished stock. The beater isa 
heavy roll fitted with steel or 
bronze knives or bars. Tlie roll is 
housed in an oblong trough with, 
rounded ends and rotates with 
n i>eripheral speed of about 
2,009 ft. per min. over a bedplate, 
w'hieh Is fittml with bars. The 
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i. Stacks of wood pulp in bales waiting to be turned 
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into paper. 2. Beaters, m which the wood pulp is 
treated before passing to the paper-making machines. 

3. A super-calender which imparts a smooth surface. 


4, Keelers on which the paper is slit to the size required 

5. “ Wet-end ” of a paper machine on which the paper 
IS formed. 6. “ Dry-end ” of a paper machine where 
paper is reeled for the super-calenders 
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pulp circulates round the trough, 
past a central partition (the mid- 
feather), and then under the roll, 
the clearance between the beater 
bars and the bedplate being very 
small but adjustable to give the 
required degree of beating to the 
fibres. This treatment, which may 
take from one to 16 hrs., develops 
the strength of the pulp and alters 
its drainage characteristics ; it 
needs to be carefully controlled to 
suit the specific type of paper 
being made. 

After screening, the diluted 
paper pulp is run into a vat into 
which the vatman dips a shallow 
wire gauze sieve, called a hand 
mould. He withdraws a definite 
amomat of stuff and shakes the 
mould in such a way as to cause 
the individual fibres to interlock 
as the water drains away. The 
mould is handed to the coucher 
who inverts it and deposits the 
sheet skilfully on to a wet woollen 
felt. The eventual pile of paper 
and felt is then pressed in a 
hydraulic press for 12-24 hrs. at 
H tons per sq. in, to remove 
excess moisture. The sheets are 
then hung over cow-hair ropes 
(to prevent staining) to become 
air-dry, dipped into gelatine size 
solution, and again air dried. The 
final operation is plate-glazing, 
the sheets being placed singly 
between polished copper or zinc 
plates and passed to and fro 
between heavy calender rolls. 

Handmade papers are nowadays 
usually reserved for special library 
editions of books, for high grade 
stationery, and as artists’ material. 

For the mass production of paper 
various materials cheaper than 
rags, e.y, wood, straw, esparto, 
are used. They are much less pur(‘ 
forms of cellulose than rag and all 
need special chemical treatment 
to eliminate lignin {(j-v.), etc. 
Most chemical wood pulp is pre- 
pared by the sulphite process, in 
which small chips of wood are 
cooked under pressure with calcium 
bisulphite solution containing some 
free sulphur dioxide in solution. 
The product is very useful for 
most types of paper, including 
printing and writing grades. The 
^‘Kraft” process, based on digestion 
with caustic soda and sodium sul- 
phide, yields a strong brownish 
pulp suitable for wrapping and 
paper sacks; after bleaching, it 
can also be used for most purposes 
for which bleached sulphite pulp 
is used, but with the advantage of 
greater fibre length. The soda 
process involves cooking with 
caustic soda and yields soft, easily 
bleached pulps. 


Wood can, however, bo used 
without chemical treatment. 
Barked logs are pressed against 
revolving grindstones under a flow 
of water which serves to cool the 
stone and carry the groundwood 
away to the screening machines. 
It then emerges as a fine, uniform 
pulp of good colour and brightness, 
suitable for newsprint manu- 
facture. About 15 p.c. of the com- 
paratively long-fibred sulphite 
pulp is added to im})rovo the 
strength of the resulting sheet. 
Enormous newsprint macihines, 
up to 300 ins. in width, and work- 
ing at speeds up to 1,500 ft. per 
min., produce a paper abb* to .stand 
the strain of printing by high- 
speed rotary newspaper presses. 
Wood pul]> IS geiicTally madt' 
wliere wood and water ])ower are 
readily available, as in Scandi- 
navia and N. America, and is 
frequently convcTt(‘d imnualiately 
into paper, being pumpc'd directly 
to the paper machines in the form 
of an aqueous suspctision or 
“slush.” Alternativ<dv both 
chemical and groundwood pulp 
are made into .sheets and !)al('d for 
shipment to paper mills. Grouml- 
wood is usually shi]>ped in hulk 40 
50 p.c, wet, whilst chemical pulp is 
normally exported air-dry. 

Process of Manufacturo 
On arrival at the lu'wsprint 
mill, the pulp needs only the 
barest minimum of beating, mixed 
with water at a canc(mtration of 
six p.c. After the addition of china 
clay slurry and a trace f)f (ly<‘, th<* 
stock pa.s.scs through the rcfiiUTs 
which break down ov<Tsize bundles 
of fibre and gcmn-ally help to })re- 
])aro a uniform suspemHion having 
the reejuired drainag(‘ })ro[K*rti<‘s. 
The refined stock is <lilutc<! to 
O-5-l'O p.c. concentration aiul 
piunpcd to the strainers, f’rom 
there it flows into a breast box 
whore the neces.sary head and 
special stroamlincd coiistriietion 
make the stock pass smoothly 
under a slice on to the win* of the 
Fourdrinior paper machine. The 
wire is an emlh^SH wire gauz(' with 
about 55 meshes to the inch, drawn 
level between the breast roll at 
one end and the eoiudi roll at the 
other. At int.(‘rm(‘diate positions 
it is supported by table rolls and 
suction lx')xeR. As the thin mix- 
ture of pulp arul water travels 
along with the wire, th(‘ fibn‘s 
part with their w'at(‘r by tlrainage 
and by extraction at the suction 
boxes. After tlie win\ carryitig the 
stock with it, has pasH(Ml ov<t th<i 
suction couch roil, the moisture 
content of the very w-et immaturt* 
sheet has dropjxxl to Sf) p.c. From 


VV 


time, to the woollen “wet felts'” 
which convey the web through 
presses. The press rolls, of which 
there may be tw’o or three pahs 
smooth the wxd) and reduce the 
moisture content to about 65 p c 
The wel) then passes to steanu 
hoated_ (Irymg cylinders, against 
which it IS ]jres,sed by cotton “ dry 
felts ; it arrives at the other end 
containing about eight p.c, mois 
tiinn Still in continuous produc- 
tion, the ])a])er passes direct from 
tlu^ dryers t o the machine calender 

where' a e('rtain amount of crloss is 
give'll to it. After this the paper is 
put on reels, and the reels are 
afterwards transferred to a super 
cah'neler. This is a stack of 
alte'niate' jiajier and steel rolls, 
wliie'h by friction and pressure 
prealuee a high gloss on the web. 
Finally, the' wide reels are slit 
on the' n'(d('r by rotary knives to 
provide sizi's suitable for neffs- 
pa])('r print ing. 


d'he ])ulp for paper other than 
newsprint requm'.s beating to some 
de'gren*, and vhe'ii necessary rosin 
so.’ip and alum are^ added^to the 
stock ns sizing agents, together 
with loatling ^materials, dyes, and 
pigments. 'i’he machines are 
slowe'r than newsprint machines 
and range' from about 80 to 150 ms. 
in wielth. The' wire part is shaken 
by met'hanieal me'ans to assist the 
felting of the' libres. The water- 
mark is ap])lied by moans of a 
dandy n)ll, a rotating wire gauze 
t'yliiuie'r with a wire design raised 
on it. plaee'd just befeire the point 
at whii'h tlui full vacuum of the 
siH'tuin boxes comes into play, 
'fhe \\<'b bi'eonu'H thinner where 
th(' de'sigu jin'SHt's on it and the 
pajH'r is e'onsi'quently more trans- 
parent in that place'. 


The' ve'i’v thin, tough, and 
opaepu' jiaper e’alled “Bible paper,” 
the' iH'Ht,- known eif which is the 
Oxford India paju'r, is made from 
lim'U rags to which starch or 
mine'rals are added to give opacity, 
fi’lu' strong, translucent “parch- 
me'iit. pape'r,” used to protect the 
(‘orkK of bottles containing medi- 
cinal, toilet, and other prepara- 
tionH, iri made by dipping ordinary 
miMized paper into Hulphuric acid, 
which iH theui quickly washed oui 
“ \Vax<*d paper ” is made bypass- 
ing tlu' w(*b of paper through a 
machine' tliat t'oats it with molten 
paraffin. Genuine rice paper is 
ma<l(' from rie'c straw ; but most 
of the so-calkal rice papers are 
neitiicr iiajM'r nor are they made 
from rice, ladng natural tissues 
dtjrivod from the pith of a small 




Formosan tree. The genuine rice 
paper has its greatest application 
in rolhng cigarettes, while the 
substitute is used to make sun 
hats and artificial flowers. 

During the Second Great War 
an acute paper shortage developed 
in the U.K. because no esparto was 
imported ; the manufacture and 
distribution of paper was subject 
to rigid control and a campaign 
conducted for the salvage of waste 
paper. Despite this shortage, the 
non-printing applications of paper 
were greatly extended. Millions 
of shell containers were made from 
low-grade waste-paper mixed with 

Kraft pulp, and an enormous 
variety of rations, munitions, and 
machine parts and instruments 
were sent to military theatres in 
all climates packed in paper con- 
tainers resistant to water, weather, 
and climatic conditions. 

Commercial paper products in- 
clude packages for milk, cereals, 
and dehydrated foods, and sacks 
for cement and chemicals ; twisted, 
braided, and woven papers for 
textiles and the cable industry ; 
and thin paper for radio, radar, 
and television capacitors (con- 
densers). Paper is also used for 
surgical dressings, curtains, dra- 
peries, and clothing. 

Bihliograjihy . Chemistry of Pulp 
and Paper Making, P. Sutermoistor, 
3rd ed., 1941 ; Modern Pulp mid 
Paper Making, G. S. Witham, 2nd 
©d., 1942 ; A Laboratory Hand- 
book of Pulp and Paper Manufac- 
ture, J. Grant, 1942 ; Modern Paper 
Making, R. H. Clapperton and W. 
Henderson, 2nd ©cl., 1947. 

Paper, Sizes of. Term for the 
dimensions of printing, writing, 
drawing, and brown papers. Of 
British printing paper there are 
14 sizes, ranging from foolscap, 17 
ins. by 13^ ins., to double post, 32 
ins. by 40 ins. ; of writing and 
drawing papers, 17 sizes, varying 
from pott, 15 ins. by 12 i ins., to 
emperor, 72 ins. by 48 ins. ; and of 
brown papers, eight sizes, from 
Kent cap, 21 ins. by 18 ins., to 
casing, 46 ins. by 36 ins. 

Paper Money. Blips of paper 
which are legal tender. Cheques, 
bills of exchange, etc., though 
forms of money, are not legal 
tender. In most modern states 
paper money forms the major 
constituent of the currency, metal- 
lic money — coins — being used only 
for units of small denomination. 
In the U.S.A., Canada, and many 
European countries notes are used 
for sums even lower than the 
largest British' coin (the five- 
shilling piece). 

In Scotland and N. Ireland 
the notes of trading tanks con- 


stitute an important part of the 
paper money, while in the U.S.A. 
notes are issued by commercial 
banks and the Federal Reserve 
banking system as -well as by the 
Treasury. In Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand commercial 
bank notes w'ere formerly common. 
Usually, however, notes are issued 
by the state, or, more usually, 
by the central bank on behalf of 
the state. English bank notes 
are issued by the Bank of England, 
a state- owned institution since 
1946. The former treasury notes 
were taken over by the Bank of 

NOMINAL VALUE OF SELECTED 


NOTE ISSUES 


Rank of England 
Bank of Australia 
Rank of New Zealand 
Bank of France 
U.S. Federal Reserve 
Banks 

Swiss National Bank 
Reserve Bank of 
India 

Netherlands Bank 
Bank of Belgium 


1939 

1946 

£563 m. 

£1,400,248 m. 

£A48 m. 

£A19S m. 

£NZ16 m. 

£NZ46 m. 

Fes. 130,000 m. 

Fes. 680,517 m. 

54,609 m. 

824,552 m. 

Fes. 1,724 m. 

Fes. 3,722 m 

Rs. 1,700 m. 

Rs. 12.000 m 

FIs. 1,133 m. 

FIs. 2,810 ra. 

Fes. 23,910 m. 

Fes. 71,440 m. 


England, although then a private 
institution, in 1928. 

The use of paper for money 
was common in China more than 
1,000 years ago. In the U.K. it 
arose early in the 17th century 
and then consisted of the notes — 
or receipts — given by the gold- 
smiths for coin deposited with 
them for greater safety, these 
receipts eventually passing from 
hand to hand as money. The 
first Bank of England notes, for 
£20, came into circulation in 1695: 
by 1844 notes issued by 279 other 
banks w’ere in circulation. The 
Bank Charter Act of that year so 
restricted the right of note issue 
that by 1921 that of the last 
remaining issuing bank, apart from 
the Bank of England, lapsed on 
the bank’s amalgamation with 
Lloyds Bank Ltd. From 1829 until 
the issue of treasury notes (called 
“ Bradburys ” from the fact that 
they bore the signature of Sir 
John Bradbury, then secretary to 
the Treasury) in 1914, notes of 
less than £5 w^ere prohibited. They 
were then issued for 10s., £1, £5, 
£10, £20, £50, £100, £200, £500, 
and £1000 ; notes of denomina- 
tions larger than £5 were with- 
drawn and ceased to be legal 
tender on April 30, 1945, as a pre- 
caution against tax evasion. 

Notes have almost entirely 
superseded gold coins internally. 
Externally, however, they have 
the d isadvantage that, unlike gold, 
they have no guaranteed value 
abroad. Over-issue of notes was 


once thought to constitute a major 
cause of inflation, and as a safe- 
guard only notes which were fully 
convertible into gold on demand 
were considered safe ; but experi- 
ence has proved that inflation 
arises from a variety of causes of 
which the over-issue of paper 
currency is only one. The linking 
of the note issue to gold has 
been shewn to be harmful owing to 
the extent to which it makes the 
internal economy of a country 
subject to external conditions 
(gold having to be imported by most 
countries). The last attempt made 
by the U.K. to do 
so, in 1925, was 
abandoned in 
1931. 

The extent to 
which notes are 
used as money 
appears from the 
table showing the 
nominal value of 
the note issue in 
certain countries 
in 1939 and 1946. 
iS’e© Bank Note ; Currency : 
Legal Tender; Money. 

Paper Mulberry ( Broussoneiia 
papyrifera), A small tree of the 
family Moraceae. A native of 
China, it 
has hairv 

k. 

egg - shaped 
leaves. The 
greenish 
flowers have 
the sexes 
distinct on 
separate 
trees, the 
males in 
catkin- like 
clusters, the 
females in 
a round 
head. The latter are succeeded by 
scarlet fruits much like a mul- 
berry in shape, but without 
flavour. The inner bark is beaten 
into pulp to make 
paper in China and 
Japan, and in the 
South Islands into 
a kind of cloth. 

Pai)€r Reed {Cy pe- 
rns papyrus). Peren- 
nial sedge of the family 
Cyperaceae. A native 
of Egypt, it has tri- 
angular flowering 
stems, 3-12 ft. high, 
from wRose summit is 
produced the spike of 
, , flowers ringed 
by whorls of 
bracts. See. 

Paper Egypt? Paper; 

With floweriag spike Papyn. 



Paper Mulberry. Leaves 
and flower clusters 
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Paphlagonia. Ancient country 
of Asia Minor, on the Black Sea. 
It lay between Pontus on the E. 
and Bithynia on the AY. It n-as 
mountainous, and its capital was 
Gangra. After having been part 
of the kingdom of Croesus, it pass- 
ed under the rule of the Persian 
kings. Greeks made settlements 
on the coast. The eastern portion 
next became part of the domains 
of the king of Pontus, and remain- 
t-d so until the power of Mithra- 
dates was destroyed by the Ro- 
mans, who included it in Bithynia. 

Paphos. Ancient to\Mi of 
Cyprus, near the 8.W. coast. It 
lies about a mile from the sea and, 
originally a Phoenician colony, was 
famous for its worship of Aphro- 
dite, who M'as said to have landed 
here after her birth from the sea 
foam. Remains of the celebrated 
temple erected in her honour still 
exist. The toirn was badly dam- 
aged by earthquake in 1953. 

Papilloma. Tumour more or 
less elongated in shape. Warts 
and pol;^qii are common forms. 

PapiUon or Butterfly Dog. 
It is so-called from the shape and 
carriage of the ears, w-hich re- 
semble open butterfly "wings. The 
papillon is probably a descendant 
of the dwarf spaniel of the Middle 
Ages ; it was first imported into 
England from the Continent about 
1922. It is a graceful toy dog with 
a small head, fine pointed muzzle, 
round eyes, and large, heavily 
fringed ears obliquely set on the 



Papillon. A champion of the breed 


head. The body is rather long, and 
the tail long, fringed, and carried 
over the back. The coat is long, 
fine, and silky, fiat on back and 
sides and short on skull and face , 
the chest, tail, and legs are pro- 
fusely covered with long hair. 
Colour : white with black or col- 
oured patches ; tricolour (black 
and white wdth tan spots on cheeks, 
above eyes, and under tail). Head 
marking should be symmetrical, 
with a w^hite blaze up the face. 
Ideal weight, 3-6 lb., no standard 
of height. 

Papin, Denis (1647-? 1714). 
French physicist. Born Aug. 22, 
1 647, at Blois, he became assistant 
to Huygens in Paris in his experi- 


ments ultli the air 
pump. Papin visited 
England, became a 
member of the Royal 
(Societv, and in 1690 
constructed the first 
steam engine with a 
piston, applying his 
invention to a paddle 
boat. He invented 
the safety valve, and 
slxowed that boiling 
points of liquids 
depend ii[K>n the 
pressuj-es to which 
they are subjected. 

Neither date nor place 
of liis dea th is known. 

Papiiieau,Louis Joseph (1786- 
1S71). Canadian politician and 
rebel. Born at Montreal, Oct. 7, 
1786, and educated at Queliee, he 
was elected to the legislative as- 
sembly of Lower Canada in 1814, 
and in 1815 was chosen Speaker. 
In 1820 he was made a member ot 
tlie executiv^o council, on which lie 
sat for three years. A leader of the 
French Canadians, he -was promin- 
ent in desiring drastic changes in 
the methods of government, and 
in opposing the suggested union 
of the two Canadas. Embittered 
by failure to carry his reforms, he 
led a rebellion in 1837. This failerl 
and Papineau, declared a rebel, 
fled to the U.S.A. He lived in 
Paris 1839-44, then returned to 
Canada under the amnesty of 
1844. He re-entered politic.s and 
was elected to the legislative as- 
sembly of Canada in 1848, hut, 
never regained his old infliKuice, 
and in 1854 retired into ])rivate 
life. He died at Montebello, his 
manor house on the r. Ottawa, 
Sept. 23, 1871. 

Pappeuheiin,GoTTi'Ri e uH k in - 
RICH, Count von (1594-1632). 
Bavarian soldier. He was born at 
Pappenheim, May 29. 1594. Me 
fought under ISigismund against 
the Poles, and joined the Catholic 
League, 1620. Ho Avas one of the 
chief imperial leaders of the Thirty 
Years' War {q.v.}. After Tilly’s 
death he served wnth Wallenstein, 
and, falling wounded at the battle 
of Liitzen, died the nc.xt day at 
Leipzig, Nov. 17, 1632. 

Paps of Jura. Mountain peaks 
of the island of J’ura, Argyllshire, 
tScotland. They form the 8. ex- 
tremity of a bleak and rugged 
range, and consist of three conical 
summits rising above a deer forest. 
Beinn-an-Oir (mountain of gold) 
reaches 2,571 ft. ; Beinn Siantaidh 
(hallowed mountain), 2,477 ft. ; 
and Beinn-a-Chaolais (mountain 
of the firth). 2.407 ft. 

Paptia- d'ee 7in4'hr Xtnv (.Guinea. 


Papua, Gcm ov. 

Large bay on the 8. 
coast of the island of 
New Guinea. It re. 
ceives the waters of 
the Fly and other 
rivers of Papua. 

Papuan (Malay 
mop-headed). Terui 
denoting aboriginal 
peoples characteristi- 
cally of New Guinea ; 
also in adjacent is- 
lands. They are a tall, 
bi'ownish-biack, long- 
licadcd group, with 
recoding forehead, 
prominent brow- 
ridges, broad nose, frizzy haii~ 
often dressed mop- vise. There are 
considerable local variations on 
culture. Yams, taro, sv eet potatoes 
are the staple crops in some areas, 
■sago in others ; forest products sup- 
plement the food supply, animals 
being hunted v ith dogs ; fishing is 
important on the coast. .Some are 
notable boat builders. Houses arc 
often built on pih-s, and some of 
their great communal houses am 
700 ft. long. While ignorant of 
iron, they developed their crafts- 
manship by the use of stone axes 
and chisels. Their weapons were 
stoneheaded clubs, and bonetipped 
arrows shot from short bow’s. 

Pap worth Village Settlement. 
Community near Cambridge, Eng- 
land, founded in 1917 by (Sir) 
Pendrill Varrier- Jones, to help per- 
sons suficring from tuberculosis. It 
grew from one cottage to a \dllage 
housing 1,590, grouped about a 
hos[)ital and a Banatorium, whore 
patients arc helped to rocovery -and 
cx-patients settle with their fami- 
lies. Most of the inhabitants "would 
be unemployable outside the 
settlement, and costs are partly 
met by public contributions. See 
aha Enham. 

Papyri. Ancient documents 
v\Titten upon rolls or sheets made 
from the papyrus rush, Cypenis 
'paqyyrub'j once harvested in the 
Nile delta, no'W' found only about 
the upper Nile. Moistened strips 
of stern laid side by side formed the 
longitudinal warp ; shorter strips 
were ovcwlaid crosswise, and, after 
the whole was pressed, dried, and 
polished, formed the writing sur- 
face. Sheets of papyrus were 
stuck end to eu<l to form a roll. 
Ink. of sepia, animal charcoal, and 
other substances, w'as applied "with 
a reed. Those mato rials endured 
in literary use from the pyramid 
age in Kgypt, if not before, to 
the 4th century A.n., surviving 
casually to 1 250. The oldest papy- 
rus at (Airo is of the Ist dynasty, 



Papuan. Native couple, the 
woman in mourning weeds 
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or 


for rubber — 
hence Para rub- 
ber. Belem, 
Para, is the cap 
ital. Its area is 
443,789 s({. m. 
Pop. (19 5 0) 
1,142,840. 

Para or Belem 
DO Para. Details 
of this Brazilian 
port will be found 
under Belem. 

Parable (Gr. 
parabofe, juxta- 
position, compari 


Papyri. Reproduction of part of a papyrus inscribed 
in tlie Hieratic character, containing an Egyptian 
romance and bearing the names of Antef, 2150 B.C.. 
and Thothmes III, 1500 B.C. 

linlu'ih Museum 

hut is unused. The oldest written 
papyi’iis contains records of the 


\'th dynasty 


longest roll is 


king 


Jsesi. Bhe 
the Harris No. 1. 
135 tt. long, a panegyric of 
Raineses 111 (c. 1170 b.o.), in the 
Bi'itish Museum. The finest rolls 
are the illustrated copies of the 
Book of the Dead. The Alexan- 
drian library, destroyed by fire, 
47 B.C., contained 700,000 works. 
The masses of papyri found in 
Egypt have yielded valuable 
literary remains. 

Par (hat., equal). Financial 
term for the pi'ice of a stock or 
share when such vsells for ('xactly 
its face value. Tlius if Consols 
stood at £100 it would be said that 
the price was at par. Above or 
below par means that the selling 
price is higher or lower than the 
face value. 

Pard. River of J^razil. Strictly 
the S. distributaiy of the Amazon 
delta, it receives the Tocantins and 
has the island of Mara jo between it 
and the N. Channel. It is 200 m. 
long with a width of from 1 2 to 40 
m., and has a bore during the 
spring tides 15 ft. in heiglit. 

Pard. State of Brazil. It is 
situated in the N.E., adjacent to 
the three Ouianas, to the E. of 
Amazonas, with a long coast-line 
on the Atlantic Ocean. The lower 
Aniazon almost bisects the state, 
whicli contains the lower courses of 
the Tapajoz, Xingu, and Tocantins 
tributaries, and includes the island 
of Marajo in the Amazon delta, 
The only rly. is from Belem to 
Bragan9a. Most of the state is 
covered with dense forest. Cacao, 
timber, and Brazil nuts are pro- 
duced ; it was formerly important 


produced w hen a cone is cut by a 
plane parallel to one edge ; later, as 
the locus of a pomt the distance ot 
hieh from a fixed point (the focus) 
IS always equal to its distance 
from a lixed straight line (the di- 
rectrix), The Cartesian equation 
>r~4:ax gives a parabola with its 
vertex on the origin and its axis 
along the x axis : the focus is then 
the point («, 0). 

* fhe path of an 

ideal projectile moving through an 
unresisting medium under the in- 
fluence of an initial veloeity and a 
- , ,,, uniform acceleration due to gra- 

son). Illustration vity. Thepathofanaetnalproiec- 
of a statement in tile differs from a true parabola 
a discourse. The chiefly on account of air friction, 
term is usually '' ind, etc. Another property of the 
confined to those parabola makes it important in 
teachings of Christ optics. All ravs from the foc-us F 
which convey a ^vhich strike the curve are reflected 
spiritual lesson in along a line parallel with the axN : 
the form of an hence the use of parabolic reflee- 

anecdote or short tors for searchhghts, motor head - 
story. 1 opuiarly described as an lights, etc. Conversely, all ra\s 
earthly story with & heavenly striking a parabola parallel to tiu* 
meaning, a parable differs from a axis {e.g. hght ravs from a star) are 
table or an aUegory in being either brought to an exact focus at F : 
a tuic record of fact, or at least hence the use of pai'abolic figurin<''s 
true to experience, while a fable for astronomical telescopes 
always, and an aUegory usually, is Paraboloid. Surface genemted 
purely fictitious and often impos- by a paralxila which moves with its 
SI blc. In the Bible the word parable vertex alwavs on another parabola 
IS used somewhat vaguely, but its the axes of the two paralmlas beim^ 
meanings may bo classed under parallel and their planes at righ't 


three headings — enigmatical as- 
sertions, ornate discourses, and 
illustrative stories. The last 
method of teaching was common 
among the Jews, and several of 
Christ’s parables occur also in the 
writings of the great Rabbis. 

Parabola. Mathematical curve, 
one of the conic sections, lirst do- 
lincd (by the Greeks) as the curve 




Parabola i/*~- 1 ax with focus B at 
the point (a, 0) and directrix AB on 
the line cc==~~a. Rays from F are 
reflected parallel with the axis ; for 
any point P on the curve, PF is 
equal to the perpendicular to AB 


angles. The elliptical iiaraboloid is 
Iminped, the hyperbolic jiaraboloid 
saddle-shaped. 

Paracelsus or Theophrastus 
Bomrast von Hohexhkim (r.i49:l 
-1541). Swiss philosopher, born at 
Einsiedeln, the 
son of a physi- ' 
cian. His edu- 
cation was irre- 
gular, but he 
acquired a 
knowledge of 
m e d i e i D e , 
chemisriy, etc. 

He i ravelled 

much, studied 
nature, and de- 
spised bookmen. Although he had 
no degree, he practised, and was 
even appointed professor of physic 
and surgery at Basel, lecturing in 
German. Of undoubted ability, 
though of erratic life, Paracelsus, 
by his successful if empirical appli- 
cation of mineral medicines, gave 
a great impetus to pharmaceuti- 
cal chemistry. Accused of being a 
necromancer, he fled from Basel, 
and, after an adventurous life, 
died at Salzburg, Sept. 24, 1541. 

Paracelsus is the hero of a work 
by R. Browning, published 1835, 
in which he -is represented -as -a - 
philosophical genius with loft}' 


Paracelsus, 
Swiss physiciau 
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aims, whose pride and ambition de- 
stroy his sympathy and his moral 
character. Consult Lives, F. Hart- 
mann, 1887 ; A. M. Stoddart, 1911. 

Parachute (Fr., from Ital. 
parare, ward off ; Fr. chtite, fall). 
Device to retard the descent of a 
falling body. Leonardo da Vinci 
(1452-1519) left notes and sketches 
explaining the theory of the 
parachute, but did not construct 
one. The first man to design 
and use a parachute was Andre 
Gamerin, who jumped from a 
balloon over Paris on Oct. 22, 
1797. The Garnerin parachute 
consisted of a piece of cloth 
stretched over a ligid framework 


observers in kite balloons. They 
were attached by a cord to the 
balloon basket and opened by the 
weight of the wearer as he jumped. 
The manually-operated parachute, 
fixed to the wearer, was introduced 
towards the close of the First 
Great War for use bv aircraft 
crews, though it was not officially 
adopted by the R.A.F. until some 
years later. 

The standard parachute used 
by the R.A.F. during the Second 
Great War consisted of a canopy 
of pure silk or high quality nylon 
24 ft. in diam. with a surface area 
of 62 sq. yds. The canopy was 
made of a niimbej- of small ])anels, 



Parachute. Left, soldier 
with packed parachute 
fastened to his back before 
entering an aeroplane. 

Right, a descent 

of wooden laths. Later, silk para- 
chutes were stretched over bal- 
loons and kept open ready for 
emergency descents. 

In 1838 John Hampden de- 
signed an umbrella type of para- 
chute consisting of a piece of 
canvas 15 ft. in diameter stretched 
over whalebone ribs. He jumped 
from a height of 9,000 ft., taking 
13 mins, to descend. Towards 
the close of the 19th century 
parachute descents were a popular 
exhibition at the Alexandra and 
Crystal Palaces, London. Free, 
or unpacked, parachutes were 
used, the jumper and his equip- 
ment being taken up in a balloon. 
The chief defect of early para- 
chutes was the excessive oscilla- 
tion to which they were subject 
during descent ; in 1885 this was 
overcome by a U.S. parachutist, 
Thomas Baldwin, who fitted a hole 
or vent in the top of the fabric. 

During the First Great War, 
parachutes were provided for 





so that in the event of a rip the 
tear would not extend beyond one 
section of the material. Evenly 
spaced around its circumference 
were 36 shrouds, or lines of silk 
cord. These met at a point some 
distance below the fabric, and 
were attached to the wearer’s 
harness by a ring. On top of the 
canopy was a small pilot- para- 
chute 3 ft. in diara. Parachutes 
and shrouds were folded into a 
pack 18 ins. square, the wlnde 
weighing 18 lb. The pack was 
attached by long straps to a web 
harness passing over the shoulders 
and between the thighs of the 
wearer, who could carry the pac'k 
on his back or lap or use it as a 
seat. The folded canopy was 
held in the pack by two pins 
running through slots in the outer 
cover, and attached to each pin 
was a flexible steel cable, called 
the rip cord, which was connected 
to a relca.se ring on the left-hand 
side of the wearer’s belt. 


chutist counted three: to 
sufficient time to clear ffie air 
craft, and then pulled the release 
ring, so withdrawing the release 
pins from the slots on the pack. 
The flaps of the pack then opened 
and the small pilot-parachute 
held by compressed springs, was 
treed to drag after it the main 
canopy which opened fully in 
1^ secs. The vertical movement 
under the effect of gravity induced 
an upward air pressure which 
inflated the canopy and so re- 
tarded descent. The average rate 
of descent was about 20 ft. per 
sec., and by pulling on the cords 
the parachutist could exercise 
some control over the direction of 
his descent. Parachutes used by 
parachute troops were of the static 
line type, the rip cord being 
attached to the aircraft and auto- 
matically released as the wearer 
jumped. Parachutes used for 
dropping supplies were made of 
cotton and were smaller than those 
used to support men. 

With the development of the 
high-speed jet-propelled fighter, 
it was found that a pilot obliged 
to use his parachute had difficulty 
in clearing the aircraft before his 
parachute opened, with the con- 
sequent risk of the canopy be- 
corning entangled in the machine. 
This was overcome by the inven- 
tion of the ejector parachute. In 
this, the pilot’s seat was incor- 
I)orated with the parachute and 
connected to an explosive charge. 
By pressing a button, the pilot 
Hln)t himself clear of the aircraft 


to a safe distance, when he pulled 
the rip cord in the normal way. 

In the Second Great War 10,000 
parachutes a month were made 
for the British forces. 

Parachute and Cable Unit. 
British anti-aircraft w’eapon of 
the Second Great War. It con- 
sisted of a number of cables, each 
400 ft. long and having a rocket 
and folded parachute attached to 
its free end, coiled in a box. The 
rockets were electrically connected 
with a master switch in an obser- 
vation f)Ost close to the target. 
Thc^ (dosing of the switch ignited 
the rockets, which carried the 
(;ablcs to their maximum height, 
w’hon the i)araehutes automatically 
opened, so preventing the cables 
from falling back to earth. 
Cables could be fired simultane- 
ously in any number up to 50. 
The weapon was particularly 
effective against dive-bombers, 
the cables either becoming en- 
tangled in the aircraft or forcing 
it to take evasive action. It 
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could not, however, be sighted on a 
target, so that it could be used 
only w^hen an aircraft came within 
its range and direction. Opera- 
tion of the parachute and cable 
unit was the responsibility of the 
R.A.F., which used large numbers 
to protect dispersal points on 
airfields. It was also used to a 
limited extent in the defensive 
arming of merchant ships. 

Parachute Bomb. Aerial bomb 
to which a parachute is attached. 
It was developed in the Second 
Great War by the R.xA..P. so that 
low-flying bombing could be car- 
ried out with accuracy. Parachute 
bombs ranged in size from a small 
fragmentation bomb to those 
weighing 1 ,000 lb. The para- 
chute was held in a container 
attached to the end of the bomb, 
and the canopy opened auto- 
matically as the bomb was 
released from the aircraft. The 
bomb was fired by time or contact 
fuse. Large parachute fragmen- 
tation bombs were particularly 
effective in attacks on aircraft 
dispersed on aerodromes, the 
casing breaking into 1,500 pieces 
on impact and striking the target 
with a velocity of 4,000 ft. per sec. 
There was little defence against 
the parachute bomb, as destroying 
the parachute by gunfire merely 
brought the bomb down faster, 
when it exploded on contact. 

Parachute Regiment. Regi- 
ment of the British army. It was 
formed in 1942 to provide per- 
sonnel for the Parachute bdes, and 
Independent (Pathfinder) com- 
panies within the airborne divs. 
With the Glider Pilot regt. (q.v.) 
it constituted the Army Air Corps 
(g.r.). All personnel of the Para- 
chute regt. are volunteers, and 
recruits are given special physical 
hardening training to fit them for 
the four weeks’ parachute course 
at the parachute instruction school. 
Primary training at the school 
consists of exercise on various 
types of ground apparatus de- 
signed to teach the correct prin- 
ciples of breaking falls, etc. 
Recruits then make two jumps at 
800 ft. from a captive balloon by 
day, after which they make five 
jumps by day from an aircraft 
and one by night from a captive 
balloon. On successful completion 
of the course, recruits are awarded 
their parachute wings, worn on 
the right sleeve, and are entitled 
to parachute pay. 

The parachute is merely the 
means of getting members of the 
Parachute regt. into battle ; when 
they have landed they fight as 
infantry. 


When making their drop, para- 
chute troops are as lightly ecjuipped 
as possible. Their non-offensive 
equipment comprises two days’ 
food and water, a crash helmet, 
and thick-soled boots. Weapons 
carried are revolvers, sub- machine- 
guns, light automatic niles, and 
hand grenades. Heavier equip- 
ment, such as artillery, demohtion 
material, radio transmitters and 
receivers, motor vehicles, and 
tools, as well as additional rations, 
are dropped in containers by 
separate parachutes. 

In 1958 the Parachute Regt. 
was organized in three battahons 
as part of the strategic reserve. 
There are a number of Territorial 
army battalions affihated to the 
Parachute Re^t. 

Parachute Troops. Soldiers 
carried in aircraft and dropped by 
parachute on to their objective. 

The U.S.S.R. was the first 
country to train military para- 
chutists in any numbers. By 1935 
the Red army had at least one 
fully-equipped and trained para- 
chute battalion. At the army 
manoeuvres held in Russia in 1937, 
and observed by British and 
German military missions, a 
mechanised brigade, complete with 
light artillery and tanks, was 
carried a distance of 200 m. in 
converted bombers and dropped 
at night by parachute without 
accident. By 1939, the Red 
army was estimated to have at its 
disposal some half mihion men 
trained in the use of parachutes. 
Nazi Germany, appreciating the 
potentialities of parachute attack, 
in the years immediately preceding 
the Second Great War trained 
thousands of troops in the use of 
parachutes. France in the autumn 
of 1938 also carried out a con- 
vincing demonstration by drop- 
ping a fully-equipped machine- 
gun co. of 60 men from six troop- 
carriers. Within five minutes of 
landing the co. was free of its 
parachutes and had set up its 
machine guns. British military 
opinion dismissed parachute attack 
as of little practical value, holding 
that any troops successfully drop- 
ped would be wiped out before 
they could go into action. 

Parachute troops went into 
action for the first time on Nov. 
30, 1939, when Russia invaded 
Finland and dropped a number of 
parachutists near Petsamo. Ger- 
many used parachute troops suc- 
cessfully in her attacks on Norway, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
France in 1940 ; she assembled 
a large parachute force for the 
invasion of Great Britain, but in 
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April, 1941, diverted it to the 
attack on Greece and Crete. Ger- 
man parachute troops were em- 
ployed^ on a comparatively small 
scale in the campaigns against 
the U.S.S.R. ; principally because 
of the great distances and the 
mobility of the Soviet armies. One 
of their most notable uses in 
Russia was as a defensive measure 
in Nov,, 1942, when the Soviet 
army was advancing on Kliarkov. 
Von Bock then dropped a large 
force on the Russian communica- 
tions, disorganizing the Soviet 
advance and enabling the Germans 
to regroup their troops. 

British parachute troops first 
went into action in Feb., 1941, 
when a small force was dropped in 
S. Italy in an unsuccessful attempt 
to destroy a viaduct. Better 
success attended the newly- 
formed Parachute regt. {q.i\) in 
the raid on Bruneval {q.v,), Feb., 
1942, and those of the unit taking 
part in the combined operations 
attack on St. Nazaire {q.v.) the 
following Nov. British parachute 
troops occupied enemy airfields 
in the N. iLfrican land'ngs, Nov., 
1942, took part m the invasion of 
Sicily in July, 1943, and in the 
struggle for the iVnzio beach-head, 
Jan., 1944. British and U,S. 
parachutists formed the spear- 
head of the Alhed invasion ot 
Normandy, June 6, 1944 ; more 
parachute troops were used in that 
operation than the Germans had 
had available for the mvasions ol 
Non?ay, the Netherlands, and 
Crete. A large force of British 
parachute troops was landed at 
Arnhem {q.v.) on Sept. 17, 1944. 
U.S. troops landing at Eindhoven 
and Nijmegen on the same day. 

Besides the part they played in 
N. Africa and Europe, U.S. para- 
chute troops also fought in the 
Pacific war, e.g. in operations in 
the Markham valley in New Guinea 
Sept., 1943. The Japanese used 
parachute troops in their attacks 
on Malaya, the Netherlands Esiat 
Indies, Borneo, and the Philip- 
pines, 1941-42. 

The training of parachute troops 
is described under Parachute Regi- 
ment. See also Airborne Forces. 

Paraclete (Gr. paracleius). 
Word used in S. John’s Gospel as 
a name of the Holy Ghost or Holy 
Spirit (chaps. 14. w. 16 and 26 ; 
15, V. 26 ; 16, v. 7). It is also used, 
in the 1st Epistle of S. John (2, v. 
1), of Christ. From Chrysostom’s 
time, the word has been translated 
Comforter, a custom based on 
Isaiah 40, v. 1 , and on the fact that 
paraclesis sometimes means conso- 
lation. but modern commeutatora 



prefer tlic traiiwlation of " one 
called in or “ called to the side of 
another,” for the Gospel reference, 
and that of Advocate in the 
Epistle. Paraclete is a title of the 
Holy Ghost in the Roman Breviary. 

Abelard ; Holy Spirit. 

Paradise. Word used as a 
synonym for the garden of Eden ; 
for a region of sui-passiug lov’eli- 
ness ; as a place to -which the 
souls of the righteous are trans* 
‘planted after death; and some- 
limes for heaven. The Heb. 
purde-^, and Gr, paradehos^ vere 
borrowed from old Persian pairi- 
daeza, a })ark, especially a dev'r 
[>ark or garden of the Persiaii kings. 
Appbed in the LXX, S,-VTiac aiul 
\'ulgatc versions, though not in 
(.he Hebrew’ original, except in 
Ezek. 2S, V. 31, to the garden of 
Eden, the wonl came to l)e used 
by the apocalyptic writers to the 
heavenly counterpart of tlic 
earthly garden. 

The plnase Paradise of Pools is 
applied to a place midway between 
Paradise and Purgatory, in wiiich 
those w’ho have sinned without 
intention await the Judgement 
Day. The medieval conception of 
Paradise is elaborated in the third 
part of Dante’s Divine Comedy. 

The Muslim paradise is usually 
spoken of as a place of unsatiating 
sensual pleasure ; modern com- 
mentators on the Koran insist that 
Paradise is not only a place in 
which to enjoy the blessings and 
rewards of good deeds on earth, 
but a starting-point of unending 
sphitual advancement, An- 

gelico, illus. p. 437 ; Eden ; Heaven ; 
Hell ; Purgatory. 

Paradise Fish. Xame given to 
Hii artificially modified fish belong- 
ing to the genus Macroimlun. It 
IS nearly allied to the ciimbing 
perch, and has been developed in 
China by a long process of selective 
breeding. It is striped with red, 
gold, and green, and has long w’avy 
lins and tail ; it is hardy, and 
breeds readUy in small aquariums. 

Paradise Lost. Epic poem by 
Milton, pubhshed in 1667. It be- 
gins with the fall of Satan and ln.s 
i-cbellious host of angels from 
heaven and then proceeds to man's 
fall, consequent upon the warning 
of the powers of darkness against 
the beings whom God had put in 
Paradise in the newly created 
world, and so to the expulsion ot 
Adam and Eve from the Garden of 
Eden. The work is acknowledged 
as the great representative of the 
epic in English literature, written 
in finely cadenced and dignified 
blank verse, to which the poet 
imparted something of a new mnsii-, 


and a.s the greatest of all poems in 
its use of supernatural machinery. 
See, Milton, John. 

Paradise Regained. Epic 
jioem by Milton, published in 1671. 
Stimulated by Thomas Ellwood, 
a Quaker friend, who remarked : 
Thou hast said much lie re of Para- 
dise Lost, hut what hast thou to 
say of Paradise Pound ? Milton 
set about this sequel in four books. 
The subject is the temptatioir of 
tJhrist, by whose victory o\’er 
Satan the efiect of the tem])tation 
of Adam was reversed. The poem 
differs from Paradise Lost in the 
much greater simplicity of the 
story, which is mainly an expan- 
.sjon of the Gospel narrative, and 
in the singular austerity of the 
stvie. It has never been popular, 
although some critics have ex- 
j)ressed the highest admiration for 
it. See Milton, John. 

Paradiso, Gran. Mountain of 
Italy, in Aosta prov.. Piedmont. 
Th(i culminating peak of the 
Graian Al^is, and the highest 
mountain in Italy, alb. 13,324 ft., 
it overlooks the Piedmont plain 
and is 8 . of the Dora Raltea. '‘J’'he 
ascent is usually made from Valsa- 
varaiiche, skirting the Gran Para- 
diso glacier ; the descent frequently 
across the Glacier do la Tribulation 
to Cogne. It w’as first climbed by 
Cowell and Dundas in 1860. Se,e 
Alps ; Mountaineering, 

Parados (Er. from Ital. parare, 
to shelter, and Fr. dos, ba(*k). 
Military term for the covuvr at the 
back oi a trench. Jn fortifications 
and trenches it is necessary to })ro- 
vid(3 cover from reverse iirc, i.e. 
lire directed at the occupants from 





Paradise Fish. The artificially modi- 
fied fish bred in China 

the rear of the position, or badly 
aimed shots from another position, 
and from flying fragments of shell 
exploding behind the position. The 
cover ]jrovided, wdietber it l)e 
earth, sandbags, or masonry, is 
termed the jiarados of the position. 

Paradox (Gr. para, contrary to ; 
doxa, opinion). Statement contrary 
to accepted opinion, apparently 
self-contradictory, or reviTsing 
that w’hich i.s commonly understood . 
A legitimate figure, .serving to illus- 


trate an argument ejtlicr bv exa-r 
geration, or by I’evealing a^'side of 
It 111 a new light, ii is one that 
becomes dangerously facile, and 
degenerates into little more thas 
]) aynig with ideas as a punster 
plays with words. Modern WTiters 
wlio have made soiiiethins: like a 
eidt of the paradox are Wilde and 
( Iiosterton, the latter havinrr de- 
fended the use of Latin in church 
services, because Wi laugua'e 
niu.st die to be imniortai.” 

Paraflfln. In organic chemistry 
terni applied to a homologous 
senes with ^ the general formula 
}- . 2 . Ihe normal members 
liave the ca.rbou atoms linked in 
a straight chain, and isomerism 
{y.i.'.)<ian arise liy braiichiiig. The 
simplest member is methane 
(marsh gas), CHj. The next three 
members, ethane, jiropane, and the 
butanes, and an isomer of pentane, 
tetraiuethyl methane, are also gases 
at noiinal temperature and pres- 
-sure. Prom jieiitanc to pentade- 
cane, they are liquid, and 

from he.xadeeane, onwards 

they are ciystalliiie solids. The 
paraJhns are stable saturated com- 
pounds, but it is possible to sub- 
stitute various elements such as 
the halogen.s for ojie or more of the 
hydrogem atoms. Gaseous, Hquid, 
and solid paraffins occur naturaUy 
in petroleum, ^ shale oils and some 
tars derived from coal and lignite. 

Tn the petroleum industry the 
term ]>arafiin usually refers to the 
v'ax (para (fin wax) removed from 
certain crude oils. The principal 
.source i.s tlic lubricating oil dib- 
tillate from paraffinous crudes. 
^Vhen cooled the wax crystallises, 
causing a great increase in visco- 
sity. Removal of the wax is there- 
fore m^cessary to improve the 
quality of the lubricant. The oil is 
chilled and li Iter-pressed, crude 
wa.x being left. It still contains oil 
which is removed by sweating, and 
in th(‘ same process the wax itself 
is divided into a number of grades, 
k'or filial purification molten wax 
is filtered tbi’ough fuller’s earth. 
Paraliln wax has many appHca- 
tioms : candles and nightlights ; 
Avaterproofing paper, cartons, cloth, 
concreW. wood ; coating certain 
foodstuffs ; electrical insulators 
and dichxitrics ; polishes. 

'The soft parafliu of the Rritish 
jiharinacopoeia is a petroleum jelly 
(petrolatum) which has been re- 
liiiod. Petroleum jelly is a residual ^ 
jji’oduct from the refining of cer- 
tain crude oils and is composed of 
microcrystallino waxes intimately 
asaociated vith oil. In the U.K. 
paraffin or paraffin oil are names 
popularly given to kerosine (g-v.). 
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Paragrua. Island of the Philip- 
pines. also called Palawan 
Paraguay. River of S. America, 
principal affluent of the Parana. 
It rises in the Sierra Diamante in 
the Matto Grosso plateau of Brazil, 
and hows 8. across the state of 
Paraguay to join the Parana above 
Corrieiites in Argentina. Above 
Asuncion it receives the Sao 
Loureiico, Taquary, and other 
tributaiies from the E. At Asun- 
cion the Pilcomayo, and loner 
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down the Beniiejo. drain from the 
yides aorosii Ei (h-aii Chaeo. d'he 
I ilcoinayo and loner Paraiiuav 
form the W. boiuularv of the state 
ot laraguay. Stealnboat. from 
Imenos Aires reach Asimcibn. 

01 smaller boats the Pilcomavo is 
navigable for loO m and the main 
stream lor nearly the whole course 
Its length is 1,50() m. The con- 
nuence with the Parana was dis- 
covered by Bebastian Cabot in 
1526. Sec Asuncion. 
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PARAGUAY J THE LAND dc THE PEOPLE 

,, ,, . . , Capt. Grenville Holms 

l^urther mfonmdion luill be jound in the articles on ^lie iozems and 
rivers of Paraguay, See also South America ; ' Jesud^ 



Paraguay, or La Republica 
del Paraguay, is a 8. American 
republic forming ])art of the Rio de 
7 la Plata system. 
It has no sea 
coast, but posses- 
ses access to the 
Atlantic by the 
open n^ators of 
the Rio de la 
l-^lata. Paraguay 
Paraguay arms proper, the main 

and more settled part of theeountry, 
forms an irregular rectangle, about 
62,000 sq. m. in extent, bordered by 
the river Parana and its great con- 
fluent the Paraguay, which gives 
its name to the republic. These 
streams form boundaries separating 
Paraguayan territory from Aigeii- 
tina on the W., S,, and S.W., and 
from Brazil on the E. 

To the N. the river Apa forms 
the Brazilian boundary. Besides 
this clearly defined main territory, 
the republic OAvns the vast region 
of the X. Chaco, about 95,000 sq. 
m., separated from the iVrgentino 
Chaco to the S.W. by the river 
Pilcomayo, and from Bolivia to the 
N.W. by a frontier settled in 1938. 
The Paraguayan Chaco is a region 
distinct from Paraguay proper. 
Most of it lies within the tropics, 
and is a country of forest and swamp 
with intervening grassy savannas, 
of winding rivers, affluents of the 
Paraguay, which frequently shift 
theii' course and OA’'erflow their 
banks. Settlement l)y white men 
is only beginning in the Chaco, and 
tribes of Indians still in a state 
of savagery inhabit the river banks. 

Paraguay is traversed in its N. 
part by the Tropic of Capricorn. 
Thus the climate is between 
tropical and subti’opical. The sum- 
mers are hot and bring a plague 
(jf insects, especially near the 
rivers ; the winters are warm, but 
temperate and agreeable. The 
rainy season is in summer. A great 
part of the ooxmtry is clothed with 
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inagniticent forest yielding many 
kinds of A'aluable and beautiful 
timber, varied by abmidancc of 
llowering shrubs. Ranges of hills, 
seldom exceeding 1,500 ft. alt ., rise 
above grassy plateaux admirably 
adapted for pastiu'e. The rich soil 
responds readily to cultivation and 
can produce all tropical and sub- 
tropical fruits. The river Paraguay 
provides a splendid natural water- 
way from N. to 8. 

1 he population at the census ot 
1950 was 1,405,627. Asuncion, the 
capital and chief port, situated on 
the left bank of the Paraguav' 
opposite the mouth of the Pilco- 
mayo, had 205,605 inhabitants ; 
Vmarrica 31,000; Concepcion, a 
port on the Paraguay, 17,000. The 
people are of Spanish, Indian, and 
mixed Spanish and Indian descent. 

The country is 
bilingual : an 
aristocracy of 
European or 
mixed origin 
fills the chief 
official posts 
Pa/aguay flag, and the ranks 

blue 0 ± t h e pro- 
fessions, and 
speaks Spanish. The peasantry 



and working classes speak Guarani, 
the language of the extinct Guarani 
Indians who inhabited the country 
when the Spaniards arrived. More 
perhaps than in any other S. 
American republic the Indians have 
been adopted into the social scheme 
and have tranquilly accepted this 
arrangement, of which the founda- 
tions were laid by the conquista- 
dores of the 16th century. The 
stormy history of the republic and 
its peculiar social system have 
precluded any marked literary 
development. There is a proMc 
newspaper press. 

Constitution. Under a new 
constitution ratified by plebiscite 
Aug. 4, 1940, the president was 
accorded considerable powers. 


He hokb office for five %cai-s. 
and appoints his cabinet of' nine, 
wiich need do no more than 
inform the diet (consisting of one 
e ected member for every 25,000 
inliabitaiits) and (*ouiicil of stat<- 
(nominated) of its policy. The 
country^ is duided into tuo pdrt^ 
—Oriental ^ and Occidental — the 
river dividmg the two. 
ihere is a small standing armv 
ot about _ 6,000. lu the event of 
war, .sci-vice is compulsory in the 
army, the national guard, or the 
teiTitnrial guard. The R.C. ehurch 
IS established, and aU religious are 
tolerated. Primary education is 
ree and nominally eompulsorv. 
1 hove IS pi-ovision for higher odii- 
guarani {equivalent to 
32*36^0 U.8. cents) replaced the 
former unit of cun-ency. the peso 
in Oct., 1943. 

na Communication 

I he main channel of communica- 
tion is the Rio de la Plata. Large 
iiv Cl steamers and small sea-going 
ships penetrate as far as Asuncion. 
Ihence X. the Paraguay is navi- 
gable by smallei’ steamers through- 
out the limits of tlio repiiblie. The 
broken and rapid stream of the 
Upper Parana- above its junction 
with the Paraguay, offei-s less easy 
and less continuous na\1gatioii. 
Ihe use of small motor-boats is 
gradually making available for 
transit the rivers which flow be- 
tw^eeu the ridges of lulls into the 
Paraguay. 

Asuncion has dii'cct rly. com- 
mumcation with Buenos Aires. A 
steam train-ferry crosses the Alto 
Parana from Encariiacion in Para- 
guay to Posadixs in Argentina, and 
links the Central Paraguay rly. 
with the Argentine North-Eastern. 
Paraguay has altogether 713 m. of 
rly., and 150 m. of all-weather 
roads ; total road mileage is 3,759 
m. There are three airpoi*ts, served 
by Brazilian and Paraguayan 
aeroplanes. 

Almost the whole foreign trade 
passes through Buenos Aires. Que- 
bracho extract from the tree of the 
same name, used in tanning, is a 
valuable product, and still more so 
is the yerba mate^ gathered wild 
and also grown in plantations, 
which provides the popular bever- 
age of Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Chile. The pastoral industry has 
made great advance through im- 
provement of breeds, and through 
the establishment of freezing and 
canning plants. The chief exports 
are hides, yerba mate, tangerine, 
orange, tobacco, timber, meat, 
cattle, and quebracho extract. 
Foreign war, civilstrife, political dis- 
turbances have retarded progress; 
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so also have scanty population, 
primitive methods of life, scarcity 
of labour and of machinery. 

History. The history of Para- 
guay since the Spaniards arrived 
in the early 16th century com- 
prises two distinct stories, that of 
the early Spanish settlement at 
Asuncion, and that of the singu- 
larly interesting Jesuit missions on 
the Alto Parana. It is a fallacy to 
find the origin of the republic in 
the missionary work of the Jesuits 
Those missions certainly facilitated 
the growth of Asuncion and of the 
other Rio de la Plata settlements, 
including Buenos Aires, by the 
orderly pacification of a neighbour- 
ing territory and by providing 
some defence against enemies, 
whether European or indigenous. 
But the curious politico-religious 
community founded by the Jesuits 
was virtually a separate and rival 
state, remote and excluded from 
the Spanish settlements. It lay 
chiefly within the present confines 
of the Argentine republic ; and 
after the expulsion of the Jesuits 
in 1767 and before the birth of 
the Paraguayan republic, which 
sprang in fact from Spanish con- 
quest and settlement in the region 
of the river Paraguay, it virtually 
ceased to exist. 

Founding of Asunc]6D 

The early exploration in thesr 
regions by Sebastian Cabot and 
others can only be mentioned here. 
Continuous history begins with the 
foundation of the city of Asuncidii 
in 1536. When, five years later, 
the infant Spanish settlement at 
Buenos Aires was abandoned, 
Asuncion, in the country of the 
fieaceable and amenable Guaranis, 
became the capital of the whole 
Rio de la Plata region, and the 
headquarters of all Spanish enter- 
prise upon the Atlantic side of 
the continent. Buenos Aires, re- 
founded in 1580, was a colony from 
Asuncion, and did not receive sep- 
arate administrative recognition 
until 1620. But to a much later 
period the term Paraguay was 
commonly used to designate the 
whole Rio de la Plata region as 
far as Patagonia. However, from 
1620 to 1776 Paraguay proper was 
a distinct province, with a royal 
governor residing at Asuncidn and 
subordinate to the viceroy of Peru. 

The true founders of Paraguay 
were the conquistadores and gov- 
ernors of the 16th and early 17th 
centuries, of whom the most no- 
table were appointed by the Span- 
ish settlers themselves, by virtue 
of a decree which empowered them 
to elect a governor in case of acci- 
dental vacancy. The early settlers 


put a fiberal interpretation upon 
this privilege, deposing and re- 
placing unpopular governors upon 
occasion. Later the municipality 
of Asuncion claimed the exercise 
of this privilege : and this almost 
self-contained Spanish settlement, 
remote from roval and viceregal 
authority, pursued a singularly 
agitated and independent political 
course. 

In the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury the bishop of Asuncion made 
himself governor with the support 
of the town council and citizens, 
defying superior authority until 
reduced by force of arms. Again, 
from 1720 Asuncion acted almost 
like an independent city-state, ac- 
cepting governors approved by 
the people and resisting all outside 
authority. Finally, in 1736, tlu' 
revolt of the comimeros, the Para- 
guayan insurgents in Asuncion, 
was put down by a regular military 
(expedition from Buenos Aires, 



Paraguay. Map of this South 
American republic 


and the country reduced to sub- 
mission. From 1776 to 1820 the 
province of Paraguay formed part 
of the newly-constituted viceroy- 
alty of Buenos Aires. 

In 1811 Buenos Aires, having 
achieved independence, sent a 
force up the river under Belgrano 
to offer to the Paraguayans in- 
dependence and union with the 
Argentine provinces. Paraguay 
declined union but resolved upon 
independence, deposing the royal 
governor of Asuncion, and setting 
up a local administration whicli 
soon merged into personal despot- 
ism under an able lawyer, Francia, 
From 1816 to his death in 1840 
Francia exeroised an absolute 
tyranny, a long reign of terror. He 
sealed up the country, forbade all 
commerce, all communication with 
the outside world, and, with rare 
exceptions, allowed no one to cross 
the frontier in either direction. 
Francia was succeeded by Carlos 
Lopez, who opened the river to 
commerce, but continued Francia’s 
system of internal tyranny. In 


1862 he was succeeded by hh son 
Irancisco Lopez, an WacW 
megalomaniac _ who aimed at set 
ting up a quasi-Napoleonic empix^' 
in S. America. He committed acts 
of war against Brazil, violated 
Argentine territory, and brought 
upon his country a combined in 
vasion by the armies and ships ol 
Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay. 
During five years of war Paraguay 
was overwhelmed, devastated, and 
depopulated. When the strugerk 
endecl with the death of Lopez 
in 1870, nearly all the men and 
niost of the women had perished. 
Victory rested with the three alhecl 
republics, but the true heroes of 
the war were the poor Indian 
peasants of Paraguay, who, in 
frail canoes, attacked armed ships 
of war and struggled to the death 
against overwhelming odds. 

The country has since suffered 
from a succession of internal con- 
flicts and presidential “ revolu- 
tions,” though the degree of re- 
covery from the catastrophe of 
L 865-70 has been remarkable. 
Faraguay rcunained neutral during 
ihe First Great War. The country 
f>r()k(^ off relations with Germany. 
Italy, and Japan Jan. 26, 1942, 
and d(‘clan'd war on Germany 
and Japan Feb. 9, 1945, but took 
no active part in the conflict. 

I-hh!i<jf/r(iplnj. A Vanished Ar 
t^adia, H. B. 0. Graham, 1901 ; 
History of 8. .Aniei'iea, 1854-1904 
G. F, Aken's, 1904 ; Paraguay, 
W. II. Koelnd, 1917 ; Paraguay, 
P. do Roiubu 11)35; Une Civilisation 
du Miel : Les 1 ml ins Guayakis due 
Paraguay, J. Vellard, 1939; Para- 
guay : History, H. G. Warren, 1949, 

Parahyba or Pakaiba. State 
and river of N.E. Brazil. The 
state, area 28,846 sq. m., fronts the 
N.E. coast and lies between Kio 
(b'andc' do Norte and Pernambuco 
It has a rainy season lasting March 
-tJuue. The coast has several baya 
and tlie largo estuary of the Para- 
hyba river, all spoilt as harbours 
by coral reefs. Cotton, cotton-seed, 
and manioc (tapioca) are the 
principal products. The capital, 
,Joao Pt‘SH()a, stands on the estuary 
of the river. Pop. (1950) 1,713,259. 

The river rises in the nits, on the 
border of Pernambuco and flows B, 
for 270 rn. 

Parahyba do Sul or PARAfsA 
no Srn. Kiv(*r of Brazil. It rises 
in the >S(UTa do Mar in Sao Paulo, 
and flows N.E. across the state of 
Rio de Janeiro in a narrow valley 
to enter the Atlantic below Cam- 
pos, aft(‘r a course of 658 m., of 
wdiieh the last 150 m. are navigable. 

Paraldehyde (CgHi^Og). Col- 
ourless li({uid with burning taste 
and foul smell. It is used iri 
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medicine to produce sleep, and is 
often employed as a safe hypnotic 
and as a narcotic to allay anxiet}^ 
before an operation. 

Parallax. In astronomy, the 
angular difference between the 
direction of a heavenly body as 
seen from the place of observation 
and as seen from some standard 
reference position. 

The ajmual or heliocentric 'pnral- 
lax of a star is the difference 
between the star’s direction as 
seen from the earth and from the 
sun. In its restricted sense it is 
the angle subtended at the star 
by the radius of the earth’s orbit. 
This angle can be measured by 
taking photographs of the star 
against a background of more 
distant stars at intervals of six 
months when the earth is at 
opposite sides of its orbit. It is a 
measure of the distance of the 
star. Even the nearest star (Alpha 
Centauri) has a parallax of only 
0*75 second of arc {see Parsec). 

The diurnal or geocentric paral- 
lax of the sun, moon, or planets 
IS the difference between the direc- 
tion of the object as seen from the 
centre of tlie earth and from its 
surface. If the object is directly 
overhead its geocentric parallax 
is zero ; if it is rising or setting 
its parallax (now called the hori- 
zontal is equal to the 

angular radius of the earth as seen 
frormthe object, and is a measure 
of its distance. The sun’s mean 
equatorial horizontal parallax, or 
solar parallax (8'79 seconds of aj,’c) 
measures the sun’s distance in 
terms of the earth’s equatorial 
radius. The distance derived 
from this parallax is called the 
astronomical unit {q.v.). 

The concept of parallax is thus 
connected with that of distance : 
large distances (parsecs) in terms 
of a base-line equal to the radius 
of the earth’s orbit, smaller dis- 
tances (astronomical units) in 
terms of a base-line equal to the 
radius of the earth. The word 
parallax has thus come to be 
used interchangeably with dis- 
tance in astronomical parlance, 
and is now applied to distances 
where no measurement of an angle 
is attempted. Thus the dynamical 
parallax of a double star is its 
distance derived from observations 
of its orbit ; the mean parallax 
of a group of stars is their average 
distance found from a knowledge 
of the sun’s motion amongst 
them in space ; and the spectro- 
scopic parallax of a star is its dis- 
tance calculated from its intrinsic 
brightness as revealed by its 
spectrum. 


In photography, as the view- 
hneier of a camera cannot normally 
be in the same axis as the taking 
lens, there is a lateral error in 
positioning, known as parallax, 
which increases the nearer the 
object is to the camera. In the 
more expensive apparatus com- 
pensation is introduced by coup- 
ling devices w^hich tilt the finder 
or focusing screen as the focus is 
altered so as to bring visible and 
recorded images into coincidence. 
If there is no such compensation 
the error must be allowed for. 

Similar errors in the reading of 
instruments may arise when the 
indicator of the instrument and 
the scale against which the in- 
dicator is to be compared are 
separated. Any movement of the 
observer’s head will cause him to 
see the indicator intersect the 
scale at different positions. 
Care must be taken to keep both 
eye and indicator in a plane at 
right angles to the scale. Some 
instruments, e.g, mercury baro- 
meters, incorporate devices which 
ensure that such errors of parallax 
are eliminated. 

Parallel. In geometry, term 
used for straight lines in a plane 
which do not meet however inde- 
linitely they are produced, i.e. they 
always remain at the same dis- 
tance from each other. 

By an extension of the Euchdean 
definition, it is used for things that 
arc similar, e.g. parallel passages in 
literature. In electricity, accumu- 
lators are said to be connected m 
parallel when aU the positive poles 
are connected to one wire and all 
the negative poles to another. 

Parallelepiped. Solid figure 
contained by six parallelograms of 
which every two opposite faces are 
parallel. A brick is a rectangular 
parallelepiped. 

Parallelogram of Forces. In 

mechanics, a rule for finding the 
resultant of two forces. The rule is 
as follows. If two forces acting at a 
point 0 are represented in magni- 
tude and direction by two straight 
lines 0 A and 0 B, they are to- 
gether equivalent to a single 
force, represented by the diagonal 
0 C of the parallelogram con- 
structed on the two straight lines 
passing through the point. The 
rule also applies to displacements 
and velocities or any vector quan- 
tity, The rule is implied in 
Sir Isaac Newton’s second law of 
motion. See Vector. 

Pareilysis. Loss of power to 
contract muscles voluntarily. Two 
widely different forms occur, 
namely hysterical paralysis, which 
is a manifestation of a neurosis 


paralysis 


and is not associated with recog- 
nizable changes in the nerves, and 
organic paralysis, due to disease or 
destruction of a nerve tissue. 

Hysterical paralysis frequentlv 
loilows a severe shock, either 
mental or physical and is associ- 
ated with many disorders of the 
mind, and nervous balance. Func- 
tional paralysis may foUow an 
organic injury, with or without 
involvement of a nerve, which has 
necessitated the patient’s keeping 
a limb in a fixed position (as in a 
splint) for a considerable time. 
Any form of organic paralysis may 
be simulated by the functional 
type. A group of muscles alone 
may be affected, or there may be 
paralysis of an arm or a leg, or of 
more than one limb. With .the 
loss of powder in the muscles there 
may be loss of sensation in the 
skin. An hysterically paralysed 
hmb^ may be quite Hmp '^ano 
flaccid, or there may be a firm 
contracture of groups of muscles, 
the latter condition being more 
frequent after a wound. 

Hysterical paralysis is due to a 
fixed idea in the mind of the indi- 
vidual, following the shock he has 
received, that the limb is actually 
powerless, an idea which it is 
often difScult to dispel. Treatment 
accordingly is directed towards 
breaking down this resistance and 
inducing him to use the affected 
muscles. Sometimes recovery 
occurs suddenly, as a result of 
a shock or fright. Usually, how- 
ever, recovery under treatment 
is brought about by suggestion 
treatment and re-education in the 
use of the muscles. 

Organic paralysis is a symptom 
of many diseases of the nervous 
system which are accompanied by 
degenerative changes in the nerves, 
or it may be the result of injury to 
a nerve. When the nerve which is 
the immediate supply of a group 
of muscles is severed, e.g. by a 
buUet, the paralysed muscles are 
limp, show marked wasting, and 
eventually lose the pow'er of 
reacting to electrical stimuli. 
Paralysis may also be due to in- 
juries of nerves or nerve centres 
which do not immediately supply 
muscles, but control the nerve 
cells which do supply the muscles, 
as in the paralysis of Hmbs 
following an injury to the brain, 
or in a case of a haemorrhage into 
the brain from rupture of an artery, 
as in apoplexy. 

The diseases most frequently 
responsible for organic paralysis 
are apoplexy, disseminated scler- 
osis, and anterior poliomyelitis 
(infantile paralysis). 
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Paralysis Agitans or Shaking 
Palsy. Clironie disease of the 
nervous system. Tt usually occurs 
in people past middle life, men 
being more frequently affected thai'i 
women, and is incurable. The cause 
is unknown. The disease comes 
on gradually, and is charactensed 
by tremor, which may occur in 
the hands or feet or both. Move- 
ments of the thumb and fingers 
resemble those that would be 
made in rolling a piU. Sometimes 
the head is also affected bv the 
iremor. Weakness of the muscles 
occurs, and the movements of the 
limbs become slow and stiff. The 
attitude of the patient is charac- 
teristic, the head being bent for- 
ward and the back bowed. In 
walking he lenns forward. The 
face is vithoiit expression. Vari- 
ous anli-spasmodic synthetic drugs 
i-elieve the symptoms. 

Paramaribo. (Capital and chief 
seaport of Surinam (Dutch rJuiana). 
It lies at the confluence of the 
Surinam and Comniewijn, some 10 
m. from the sea ; the commodious 
harbour, taking vessels of l9-ft. 
draught, has two folds — Zeclaudia 
and New Amsterdam. There is 
also an airport. Coffee, cocoa, 
sugar, and rum are exported. Pop. 
(195')) 96.950. 

Paramoecium or SLrrrEuANi- 
MALCHLE (Gr. 'parantekes, oblong). 
Lowly infusorian animal belonging 
to the Protozoa. Just visible as a 
speck to the naked eye, it is 
('ommon in infu.sions of decaying 
vegetable matter, and can usually 
be secured by steeping I’otting 
leaves in water for a few days. It 
is oval and flattened in form, one 
end being thicker than the otlier, 
and it swims freely by means of 
the vibratile cilia with wliieh it 
is covered. There is no stomach, 
the food paidicles being assimilate<l 
by the body protoplasm generally. 
Reproduction takes place by fis- 
sion, each animal splitting into two, 
and by a complex sexual process. 

Parand. Second largest river in 
8. America. \\'itli the Uruguay, it 
occupies the Plate Basiu betwcfm 
the Brazilian Highlands and the 
Andes of Bolivia ; it drains the 
great lowland which extends N. 
from Buenos Aires to the Matto 
UroBso. The Parana begins at 
the confluence of the Paranahyba 
and Rio Grande, flows S-AV. as fai* 
as Posadas, W. until it receives 
the Paraguay, and then S.S.W. 
past Corrientes to Rosario, whence 
it goes S.E. to the Rio de la Plata. 
Jn its upper course in Brazil it 
receives many rapid rivers. Above 
the great Guaira Palls the main 
stream is navigable for 409 m. 


Belov’ the falls the Paran4 forms 
the boundary of Paraguay ; belov' 
Posadas are the Falls of Apipe, 
below which navigation is unin- 
terrupted for vessels of .SOO tons. 
Below Corriente.s it flows through 
.Wgentiiia past La Paz, Santa Fe. 
Parana, and the great river port of 
Rosario ; in this section it receives 
its second great tributary from tlie 
Andes, the Salado. Its total length 
is estimated at 2,800 m. It w^as 
first ascended as far as the Para- 
guay by Sebastian Cabot in 1526. 

Parana. State of S. Brazil. It 
extends between the Parana river 
on the frontier of Paraguay and 
tliG Atlantic Ocean. The Serra do 
Mar rises sharply from the shore as 
part of the Brazilian Highlands, 
from which the long slope to the 
W. is drained by the Paranapan- 
eraa, Ivahy, Piquiry, and Iguassu. 
all affluents of the Parana river. 
The W., the narrow coastal low- 
land, and the ints. are all forested, 
and the forested lowlands are hot, 
damp, and unhealthy. Much timber 
is cut from tlie forests. Mate, 
cotton, cereals, and fruits are 
cultivated on the fertile uplands, 
and rice on the coastal lowlands. 
Deposits of coal exist. Curitiba 
is the capital. The state covers 
93,269sq.m. Pop. (1950)2,149.509 

Paxand. City of Argentina, 
capital of the state of Entre Rios. 
Situated on tlie river Parana 


has rly connexion with Curitiba, 
SO in to the W., Siio Paulo, and 
Rio de Janeiro, and daily air ser 
vices. Mate, sugar, rice, and cereals 
are exported. Pop. e.st. 6,000 
Par^ahyba. River of Brazil 
One of the headstreains of the 
Parana, its waters ultimatelv 
reach the Plate estuary. W of ttk 
Brazilian Highlands, a wide de 
pression extending to the Govaz 
Plateau is occupied by the Parana- 
hybji and Parana, which flow S.W 
lor 500 m. and receive numerous 
tributaries from the heights on 
both sides. The name Parana is 
applied to the main river below 
the confluence ol the Paranahyba 
with the Rio Negro. The Para- 
nahyba separates the Brazilian 
states ol Goyaz and Minas Geraes, 
Par^oia (Gr. pam, beside- 
the mind). Form of mental 
(bsordor charaetcrised by delusions 
and hallucinations of a persecuton' 
nature. It occurs in both sexes 
and does not usually manifest itself 
until tlu' 4th or fith decade, though 
it may occur in quitt‘ young people 
Irom about 16 onwards ; some- 
times it is associated with schizo- 
jihrenia. In women there is 
usually a fear of sex or guilt in re- 
lation to sexual thoughts or feel- 
ings ; this is often true of men also. 

Pt'ople who develop paranoia are 
usually of a somewhat touchy and 
suspicious temperament with rigid 

views and strong 
likes or dislikes. 
They are often 
very able and of 
good intellectual 
capacities. They 
•are unable to 
tolerate criticism 
or any opposition 
and ascribe this 
to the animosity 
and ill-will of 
those around 
them. They may 
beli(^\'e that thev 
arf‘ surrounded 
h}^ dangerous 
and malignant 
enemies, and so 

opposite Santa F6, with rly. eon- may hceonu' violent, even homici- 
nexions with Coneepcidn on the dal. They have no insight and arc 
Uruguay, and with Buenos Aires, eomph-tely out of touch with reality. 

Fnnid considered the root cause 
of' paranoia to be a homosexual 



Parand, Argentina. Plaza and cathedral of S. Miguel 


350 m. to the S.E., it is an impor 
taut river port and exports the 


agricultural produce of the state, ffxatkm successfully repressed until 
The cathedral is reputed to be some strain or frustration arouses 
the most beautiful in Argentina, so strong a wave of homosexual 
Ix)cal industries arc flour milling ft^ding that the forbidden longing 
and meat packing. From 1852 to rfdurns to consciousness in a dis- 
1861 Parand was the capital co guisccl form. This explanation is 
Argentina. Pop. 83,800. not generally accepted. 

Paranagua. Seaport of Brazil. Parapet (Ital parare^ to guard: 
Situated on the bay^ of the same petto^ breast). Term in arohitec- 
name in the state of Parand, it ture denoting a low wall rising from 
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the lower level of a roof. In the 
medieval castle it was usually 
iiattlomentcd, and the more olaho- 



Parapet. Example oS Early English 
parapet in Salisbury Cathedral 

rate examples also pierced with 
tracery. The parapet was revived 
in Georgian architecture, in combi- 
nation with the hipped roof, but 
in the form of a balustrade. 

As a military term a parapet is 
the head cover provided on the 
forward face of a trench or 
fortification to protect the occu- 
pants from the effects of fire or 
fragments of projectiles bursting 
in front of the position. See Battle- 
ment ; Castle ; Entrenchment. 

Paraphernalia (late Lat. from 
Gr. pmvL beside; pJierne, dower). 
Term of English law. It is de- 
scriptive of articles of personal 
adornment and apparel given by 
a husband to his wife, not as her 
absolute property, but for her 
use. Before the Married Woman’s 
Property Act of 1870, subsequently 
amended, he could sell them or 
otherwise dispose of them, hut 
on his death they became the 
wife’s as against the husband’s 
('xecutors. 'Idie word has also 
acquired a more general meaning, 
more or less synonymous with 
miscellanea. 

Paraphrase. Rendering in 
other words of ai\ything said or 
written, generally for the purpose 
ot elucidation, d’ho recasting of 
the works of groat writers into 
other words in the same language 
was a practical recommended by 
the ancient teachers of rhetoric to 
their pupils with a view to their 
obtaining command of vocabulary 
find syntax, formerly paraphrase 
was restricted to .such recasting of 
])ro8e, metaphrase being the term 
applied to poetry. The most 
famous e.xample of jjaraphrase 
now ^ generally knowm is the 
metrical version of the Psalms in 
mse in the Presbyterian (diurcb 
of Scotland. See Psiiltor. 

Paraplegia. !\rodical term for 
paralysis which affects both legs. 
See Locomotor .Ataxia ; M.yelitis ; 
Paralysis. 

P^d Rubber Tree {Hevea 
hrasiliensw). Tree of the family 
Euphorbiacoae. A native of Brazil, 
it has alternate leaves, divided into 


five leaflets, finger fashion. Tlie 
bell-shaped flow'ers are greenish 

V liitc and the sexes separate. The 
tree abounds in a thin, milky juice 
vhich exudes when incisions are 
made in the trunk. It is collected 
in earthen vessels and hardened bv 
exposing it to smoke, when it be- 
comes crude rubber or caoutchouc. 
See Rubber. 

Ps^rasitG (Gr. para, beside; 
food ; pamsitos, one who eats 
at another s table). Name given to 
an organism which lives at the 
expense of and in close contact 

V itli another organism, called the 
host. Parasites are common 
throughout the plant and animal 
kingdoms. Both parasite and host 
may be animals, e.g. the liver- 
fiuke in the sheep’s liver which 
causes liver rot. The parasite may 
lie a plant, the ho.st an animal, ejj. 
the fungus which in man causes 
athlete’s foot. Both parasite and 
host may be plants, e.p. heath 
dodder which feeds entirely on 
various heath plants. The parasite 
may be an animal, the host a 
plant, e.g. green flies which pierce 
flowering plant stems and suck 
up sap. In a few' animals the male 
acts as a parasite on the female, as 
in certain deep sea angler fish, the 
dwarf male of which becomes, 
when young, permanently fused 
to the female, thus obtaining it.s 
food via the blood of the female. 

The e.xtent of dependence on the 
host varies greatly. Some para- 
sites live independently away from 
their hosts at certain stages, e.g. 
the hookworm passes through the 
early stages of its development in 
the open, the adult stage only in- 
fecting the intestine of man. A 
form like the flea is even more in- 
dependent, passing from one host 
to another freely and often living 
without a host for days at a time. 
When related to their hosts endo- 
parasites are internal, e.g. the 
malarial parasite, which lives in the 
red blood cells of its host. Ecto- 
parasites, e.g. the flea, live on the 
external surface of their hosts. All 
parasites are small relatively to 
their hosts, and they often show 
certain modifications in stracture ; 
they tend, for example, to lose 
their organs of locomotion and of 
sense. The effects of parasites 
upon their hosts vary. Some live 
i 11 a state of successful balance with 
their hosts, causing no marked ill 
effects ; but others never acliieve 
a successful relationship, and. these 
pathogenic forms cause illness oi* 
death. Typhoid fever is caused by 
parasitic bacteria, sleeping sickness 
by a blood protozoon, and ele- 
phantiasis by a roundworm. 




Parasites play an important part 
in controlling the balance of num- 
bers in animal communities, since, 
by preying on others, they con- 
stitute one of the factors \vhich 
prevent unchecked increa.so. Con- 
svU Bacteriology, C. H. Brovm- 
ing, 1925; Protozoology, 0. Jf. 
Wenyon, 1926 ; Helrainthologv, 
Afedical and Veterinary, H. A. 
Bayhs, 1929 ; A History* of Fishes, 
J. R. Norman, 1931. 

Paxasol (Ital. parare, to ward 
off ; sole, sun). Light form of um- 
brella used for protection against 
^ ^ ^ , the sun. Para- 

sols are usually 
made of silk 
or other light 
material, 
although 
in China and 
Japan, where* 
they are ex- 
tensively used 
by both sexes, 
many are ot 
coloured paper. 
Among some 
peoples the 
right to carry 
a parasol is confined to the chiefs. 
See Umbrella. 

Paratjrphoid Fever. Disease 
resembling a mild form of typhoid 
fever. The incubation period is ten 
days, and a temperature lasts per- 
haps 18 days. Isolation is neces- 
sary and the treatment is the same 
as for typhoid fever {q.r.). 

Paravane. Device to protect a 
ship against moored sea miners 
Invented in the First Great War bv 



Parasol ol paper, 
as used in Japan 



Paravane. Diagram of the main 
components of a paravane. A. Tor- 
pedo-shaped body. B. Hydrovanes. 

C. Weight. D. Float E. Elevators. 

F. Rudder. G. Cutting blade. H, 
Hook for saw line 

Commander C, D. Burney, and 
further develoj>ed in 1939-45, it 
consists of a torpedo-shaj^ed body 
fitted with hydrovanes. Attached 
to one hydrovane is a float and to 
the other a weight. At the I'ear of 
the body is a rudder which, acti- 
vated by a hydrostatic valve, regu- 
lates the depth of flotation. The 
hydro vanes are so shaped that, 
when the towline becomes taut, 
the paravane submerges to the 
determined depth and sweeps out 
from the bow of the towing ship. 
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Stretched across the front of the 
paravane is a serrated blade which 
cuts through the mine’s mooring. 
Paravanes are used normally in 
pairs, one on either side of the 
ship. See Mine. 

Paray-le-Monial. Town of 
Saone-et- Loire dept., France, on 
the Bourbince, 48 m. W.N.W. of 
Macon. It is a junction of the 
Paris- Lyons rly. There are oil re- 
fineries. tanneries, and manufac- 
tures of tiles and ceramics. The 
most important building is the con- 
vent of the Visitation, where the 
nun Marguerite Marie Alacoque 
(1647-90), beatified 1864, claimed 
to have had visions of Jesus. Pop. 
(19.64) 8.409. 

Parazoa. Zoological term used 
to denote the sjionges (q.v.) in con- 
tradistinction to the protozoa and 
the metazoa. These three groups 
of animals are usually given the 
status of sub-kingdoms of the 
animal world. 

Parcae. In classical mythology, 
the Latin name for the Pates, god- 
desses who presided over the 
destiny of man. The Greeks called 
them Moirai. See Fates. 

Parcel Post. Postal service for 
the conveyance of bulkier and 
heavier packages than are carried 
by the ordinary letter post. In the 
U.K. a parcel post was recom- 
mended by Rowland Hill in 1842, 
but the scheme was not put 
into operation until 1883. Head- 
quarters for the new dept, were 
provided in 1887, and a system 
of coaches started in 1892. As 
a result of the Crown Proceed- 
ings Act, 1947, proceedings may be 
brought against the crown for loss 
or damage to anj' registered inland 
postal packet due to wrongful act, 
neglect, or default of the Post 
Office. The amount recoverable 
cannot exceed the market value of 
the packet or the sum covered by 
registration fee. 

Parchment. Writing material 
made of the skins of animals, 
especially those of sheep and goats. 
It is supposed to have been first 
used as a substitute for papyrus in 
the 2nd century b.c., and derives 
its name from Pergamum, a city 
of Mysia, where it was first em- 
ployed. In preparing parch- 
ment the hair or wool is first 
removed, and the skin is then 
steeped in lime, stretched on a 
framework, and scraped with a 
special knife. After being sprinkled 
with powdered chalk or lime, it is 
again rubbed to make the surface 
smooth. Coarse parchment is made 
of the skins of he-goats, calves, 
or asses. Parchment as writing 
material was superseded by paper. 


Pardo-Bazan, Emilia, Count- 
ess (1852-1921). Spanish writer. 
Born at Corunna, Sept, 16, 1852, 
she was brought up amongst a 
brilliant society in Madrid. After 
marrying Don Josd Quiroga, she 
travelled in Europe, and divided 
her home-life between Madrid and 
Galicia, becoming an industrious 
writer, a leading spirit in the 
Spani.sh feminist movement, and 
an eloquent public speaker. 
Among her works are realistic 
novels, literary studies, and de- 
scriptions of her travels. She died 
May 12, 1921. 

Pardon. Legal term for the 
forgiveness of a crime. It is in all 
countries the peculiar prerogative 
of the head of the state ; although 
in constitutional countries he 
always acts upon the advice of his 
ministers. In Great Britain the 
king has the sole right of pardon 
and the home secretary advises 
him. He also has the legal right of 
pardon over the whole empire ; but 
in practice he does not interfere in 
the dominions or colonies, where 
the exercise of the prerogative is 
left in the hands of the governor or 
governor-general. Remission of a 
sentence found to be mistaken is 
granted by a pardon. See Amnesty. 

Pardon. Name given to popu- 
lar religious gatherings and village 
feasts in Brittany. In rural dis- 
tricts, where the pardon is primarily 
devotional and associated with the 
quest of absolution, or cure of 
some bodily iU is the object of 
pilgrimage, the ceremonial begins 
overnight with vespers. Mass is 
said at 3 a.m., there is a proccs.sion 
in the afternoon, and sometimes 
one in the evening. 

Pardubice. Town of Czecho- 
slovakia, in Bohemia. It is 65 m. 
by rly. E. of Prague on the route to 
Brno, and stands on the Labe. 
Spirits, sugar, farm machines, 
flour, and timber products are 
manufactured. The ruined castle 
of Kunetitz (1,000 ft.) crowns an 
isolated hill N. of the town. Pop. 
(1956 cst.) 51.700. 

Pare, Ambkoise (1510-90). A 
French surgeon. Born near Laval, 
Mayenne, he was apprenticed to 
a barber-surgeon. In the army 
I - . gained such 

I distinction 
that, although 
a Protestant, 
he became 
surgeon to 
Henry H and 
three other 
kings, Charles 
IX saving him 
Ambroise Par^, massacre 

French surgeon of S. Bartho- 


lomew. He ivrote on gun-shot 
wounds and anatomy, in Anatomie 
Universelle, 1550, and was the 
first to use ligatures for arteries 
after amputation, his rational 
treatment earning him the title of 
fother of modern French surgerv 
Pare died Dec. 22, 1.690. ° " ' 

Paregoric. Camphorated 
tincture of opium. It is used as a 
sedative in conditions associated 
with irritating cough. 

Pareira Brava {Chondrodend- 
roil tomenlosnm). Climbing shrub 
of the family Menispermaoeae. It 






Paroira Brava. Poliase and sprays 
or, left, flowers, and, right, seeds 

is a native of Brazil and the W. 
Indies. It has roundish leaves 
with the leaf-stalk attached to the 
middle, and silky on the underside. 
The flowers are greenish, in sprays, 
and the se.xes separate. Prom the 
dried root a .substance called pelo- 
sine is obtained, better known by 
the name of pareira brava. 

Parent (Lat. parere, to bring 
forth). Primarily a father or 
mother. The word is also used for 
anything that begets something 
else, e.ij. a parent plant. The 
complement of parent is child, and 
in all civilized countries a body of 
law deals with the duties of parents 
towards their children. See Child- 
ren, Law about ; Family. 

Pares, Sib Bernard (1867- 
1949). British scholar, born March 
1, 1867. From Harrow he went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
apecialLsod in Russian language, 
literature, and history, becoming 
professor in those subjects at 
Liverpool, 1908-17, and at Lon- 
don, 1919-36. He was director of 
the school of Slavonic and E. 
European studios, 1922-39, and 
lectured in American universities 
during the Second Great War. 
Pares, who was knighted in 1919, 
after service at the British em- 
bassy to Russia, published a His- 
tory of Russia, 1920 ; My Russian 
-Memoirs, 1931 ; The B’all of the 
Russian Monarchy. 1939, He died 
in New York, April 17, 1949. 


PARGASITE 

Paxgasite. Name sometimes 
driven to green and gieenish-blue 
varieties of hornblende (q.r.) found 
<it Pargas, in Sweden. 

Parham. Village of Sussex, 
Rngland, 10 m, S.E. of Petworth. 
The church of S. Peter is note- 
^vorthy. Parham Park, with its 
(leer and a famous heronry, is the 
property of Viscount Cowdray. 
The house was built in the time of 
Elizabeth, her arms and date, 

1 r>83, being on the v/alh 
Parhelia (Or. para, beside ; 
Jie!io,<i, sun). Name for the mock 
Mins of a solar halo. /SVe IVEock 8un. 

Paria, Gulf of. Almost en- 
closed arm of tlie sea in N.E. 
\Tiiezuela. The island of Trinidad 
IS separated at its N.W. corner 
IVom the peninsula of Pai'ia on the 
mainland by the passage called the 
Dragon's Mouth, and at its S.W. by 
that of the Serpent’s Mouth froni 
the Orinoco delta. These passages, 
discovered and named by Colum- 
bus in 1498, connect the Gulf of 
Paria with the Atlantic Ocean. 
The gulf receives the Guanijja and 
the Slanamo, and is 100 m. from 
Trinidad to its most V'csterly point 
ill the prov. of Sucre. 

In 1946 a British company be- 
gan drilling for oil in the gulf ; the 
(irst tests were cari'ied out off the 
coast of Trinidad adjacent to the 
existing land v’clls, and were ex- 
tended over an area of loO sq, m. 
of the ocean bed. 

Pariah. 4Vrm pojmhirly apjjlied 
to natives of India who have no 
caste, and hence figuratively to any 
social outcast. In strict usage, 
the Paraiyans, “ drum-beators, ” 
who number more than 2,000,000, 
most of them in Madras, are a 
low labouring caste with many 
sub-castes, and although they 
were traditionally classed as “ un- 
touchables ” they actually rank 
higher than several true castes. 

Parian Ware. Feldspar pottery 
fired at a moderate temperature. 
It is a pure white, morble-like 
.substance, much used for figure 
work and vases. 

Parima, Sierra. South-western 
section of the Venezuelan High- 
lands. From Pnraima, whci’c 
British Guiana, Brazil, and Vene- 
zuela meet, an elevated region 
separates the tributaries of the 
Arnazon from those of the Orinoeo. 
This area is known first as the 
Siei^a Pacaraima and in the S.AV. 
as Sierra Parima. From the latter 
descend the Orinoeo and its tribu- 
tary the Ventuari. 

Paxi-Mutuel. French name 
for the method of backing horses 
by means of a machine known in 
the U.K. as a totalisator (q.v.). 
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Bosisio, near Milan. Mav n!-;? ‘^ware of hia 

1)0 became a ' ■ the 

Evening, and Giuseppe Parini, claiming ' the apple, Zeus 

N i cr h t . The ordered them to submit to the 

part, Mattina, 1763, created PU™' 

something of a sensation on i y> Athena, 

srp:urh7c;cr.T, asvfeTvv 

piri /r Vt ^ provoked the 

Trojan War. Duriixr the war Pari, 

P^ari« S yf iT"’* ‘^*“guiahed himsSf little He 

hefbT^of af fIZv f ™ -combat with Mene- 

Thev -ir/y no+i r ^ .‘iliaceac. laus, and was only saved by beinv 
1 hey are natwes of Europe and carried off the field by Anhroditf" 

emperate parts of Asia. They He is credited, howeter with 
laA e creeping rootstocks, a .simple having caused the death of Achilles 

tV n'i,re 'T® '' from four by shooting him with an arrow in 

arid a sohtary the heel. On the taking of Troy 

e bln'el-V™ ®ower, succ^ded by Paris was wounded by one of the 

P^l r P~d arrows of Philoctetee, and 

Priam mulHeeiTe^ legend son of repaired to his long deserted wife, 
nam and Hecuba. Soothsayers Oenone, a n-VTitph of Mount Ida 

having foretold that Paris would who refused 'to heal him, and he 
brmg calamity on Troy, the infant returned to Trov to die See Helen 
was exposed on Momit Ida, and of Trov. 

I 

PARIS: THE CITY AND ITS HISTORY 

Nora Beloff, Paris Correspondent of The Observer 

lyirther information concerning the French capital is given in 
articles on the city s famous buildings, e.g. Invalides ; Louvre • 

A otre Dame. See pictures facing page 635 J ; see also France 

France, is liills rise on either side. On the 
on the River Seme and is situated right bank, the ridge starts at 
m the modern dept, of the Seine Bercy in the E. and runs to Passv 
which IS m the heart of the in the W. Its highest point is the 

medieval prov. hill of Montmartre, 410 ft. high, 
of the lie de from Avhich the domes of the Neo- 
I ranee. It is 240 Byzantine basilica of the Sacre 
m. by air from Coeur, built after the Franco- 
London, and 285 Prussian war, dominate the citv. 
m. by rly. and On the left bank the hills, which 
steamer via the are lower, stretch from the Butte 
Paris arms ^ortest s^routc aux Cailles to Meudon and St. 

. Bover and Calais Cloud. The dominating monu- 

Paris propel extends over an meiit is the 18th century church, 
area of 40 sq. m. of which one secularised during the Revolution 
thmd is covered by buildings. Pop. as “ Le Pantheon,” built on the 
(1954) of the city, 2,850,189 ; ot hill of S. Genevieve which rises I 0 
the dept, of the Seine, which 213 ft. 

covers the city’s outer suburbs The city’s original kernel, the 
5,154,834 (including 186,164 Ie de la Cite, still contains two ol 
foreigners). Thus almost one in Paris’s finest surviving monu- 
oight of the French people lives in ments of Gothic architecture: the 
or around Paris, which is more cathedral of Notre Dame (12th and 
densely populated than any other 13 th century) and La Sainte Cha- 
major European capital. ^ pelle (13th century). On the Mb 
Thirty-two bridges span the river of the island stands the Palais de 
as it runs through Paris. Ridges of Justice (the law courts), most of it 

YU 


Paris arms shortest Sea route 

Paris arms Dover and Calais 

Paris proper extends over an 
area of 40 sq. m. of which one 
third is covered by buildings. Pop. 
(1954) of the city, 2,850,189; ot 
the dept, of the Seine, which 
covers the city’s outer suburbs 
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Pans. Map of the city and its environs, showing the network of railways which connect the business centre 

with the suburbs >^uoiuca3 ueucre 


19th century imitation of the 
original buildings, of wdiich the 
earliest were Roman. Survivals of 
the pre-revolutionary palace are 
the clock tow'cr and the prison of 
the conciergerie. Paris’s police h.q, 
in a vast squat edifice, the Pre- 
fecture de Police, replaced under 
Napoleon III the old narrow streets 
of the isle. The administrative 
centre, the Hotel de Ville, is oppo- 
site the isle on the N. bank. 

The city is divided roughly into 
equal quarters by the great high- 
ways intersecting at the Place du 
Chatelet, N. of the lie de la Cite. 
Prom E. to W. the following 
streets form a single artery : la 
rue du Paubourg Saint Antoine, 
rue Saint Antoine, rue de Rivoli, 
avenue des Champs Elys6es, 
avenue de la Grande Arm6e. Prom 
N. to S. the artery runs through 
the boulevards : of Strasbourg, 
Sebastopol, the Palais de Justice 
(running across the isle), and Saint 
Michel, and then up the rue Den- 
fert Rochereau and the avenue 
General Lcclerc (formerly avenue 
d’ Orleans). 

The central part of the city is 
bounded on the N. and on the S. 
by a series of main roads which 
form an oval. The N. curve starts 
at the Place de la Bastille, where a 


column commemorates the fall of 
the royal fortress in 1789. It 
follows the large avenues known as 
the Grands Boulevards, centres of 
business, shopping, and amuse- 
ments, lc*ading to the early 19th 
century church of La Madeleine. 
Thence it turns down the Rue 
Royale, leading to La Place do la 
Concorde, and across the Concorde 
bridge to the national assembly, a 
much modified 18th century palace. 

On the vS. side, an inner arc 
.starts from the Ba.stille and ends 
at the Concorde bridge, formed by 
tw'o main roads : the boulevards 
Henri IV and St. Germain. As it 
crosses the river in the E. it touches 
the upstream point of the fie 8t. 
Louis which is joined by a bridge 
to its larger sister to the W., the 
lie do la Cit'd. An outer arc of 
boulevards to the S. runs over the 
crest of Montparnasse ; a third 
ring encircles the city. 

Appro.x. two-thirds of the city’s 
surface is on the N. bank, bounded 
on E. and W. by two vast parks : 
Bois de Boulogne and Vincennes. 

The E. of Paris, rising to the 
slopes of Montmartre and Mdnil- 
montant, is older and poorer 
than the W. Its heart is the region 
known as the marais (marshland), 
which contains some of Paris’s 


fine.st 1 (maissanc'c and 17th century 
buildings, and hou.ses chiefly small 
traders and artisans. Westwards 
of the mumis lies the business and 
commercial centre with the central 
market.s (Les Halle.s), the stock 
e.vchange, the bank of Prance, and 
the gi'cat lu.xury avenues centring 
on the national state opera housed 

JhTween this region and the river 
lies the Place du Louvre, now 
Paris’s chief museum and, to the 
west, the garclens of tlie Tuileries. 

W. of the Place de la Concorde 
lie the e.\q>ensive residential quar- 
tej‘R, the luxury hotels, the up-to- 
date theatres and museums, of 
which the central highway is 
the avenue des Ghaxnps Elys^es 
fltretehing up to the Napoleonic 
Arc de Triomphe in the Place de 
rliltoilc, from which eleven other 
avenues radiate. One of these leads 
to the Place du Trocaddro, with a 
magnificent view towards the Eiffel 
Tower, and here another series of 
wide avenues converge. 

The outer regions of N. Paris are 
mainly industrial, notably the N.E. 
In the working-class suburbs of 
Aubervilliers and St. Denis can be 
found the capital’s worst slums 
and most revolutionary popula- 
tion, and also the abbey of St. 
Denis containing the royal tombs. 
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On the S. side of the river, the 
h. is also mainly popular and in- 
dustrial. The two principal parks 
are the Jardin des Plantes, which 
contains one of Paris’s zoological 
irardens, and the Jardin du Lux- 
embourg, attached to the 17th 
century palace which houses the 
upper chamber of parliament, the 
conseil (h la repablique. To its N. 
lies Montparnasse, the counterpart 
of Montmartre as a cosmopolitan 
intellectual and artistic centre. 

Between the Luxembourg and 
the river lies the university and 
students’ quarter centring round 
the Sorbonne, i.e. the central 
university building. La Faculte de 
Droit, Nicole de Medecine, Nicole 
les Beaux Arts. The student 
population, one of the largest in 
the world, can no longei' find room 
within the restricted qaartier latin. 
The moi‘e fortunate now reside at 
the Cit6 Lniveraitaire beyond the 
Parc Montsouris, in a southern 
suburb, made available by the 
dismantling of the Paris fortifica- 
tions after 1919. 

Westwards of the university lies 
the fashionable 18th century resi- 
dential quarter of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, where private palaces 
have been transformed into em- 
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bassiesand public buildings. Many 
govt, offices are situated in the rue 
de \ arennes, riie de Grenelle, and 
rue de I’Universite. They stretch 
W. as far as the Invalides, near 
which, on the Quai d’Orsay, stands 
the present French Foreign office. 

The Invalides, with a golden 
dome which is one of Paris’s finest 
landmarks, is surrounded by vast 
open squares. Near it stands the 
Ecole Militaire, between which and 
the river stands the steel Eiffel 
Tower, the world’s first skyscraper, 
bestriding the Champs de Mars 
and looking across at the Place du 
Trocadero. To the S. and W., 
working-class and industrial sub- 
urbs spread shapelessly outward. 

The principal libraries of Paris 
are the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Bibliotheque Municipale, Biblio- 
theque Mazarine. The principal 
museums are the Louvi-e (Euro- 
pean art down to current times, 
Egyptian and Near Eastern arts) ; 
Musee Guimet (Far Eastern art) ; 
Cluny (medieval art) ; Carnavalet 
(history of Paris) ; Invalides (his- 
tory of the army) ; Musee de 
THomme (ethnology) ; Musee de 
TArt Fran9ais (casts of French 
sculpture) ; TOrangerie, Le Jen de 
Paume, temporary exhibitions. 


PARIS 

History. When, conquered by 
Julius Caesar in b.c., Paris was 
the capital of a small Gauhsh tribe 
hffing by shipping. Roman Paris 
spread from the lie de la Cite to 
the left bank but, by the end of the 
third century, barbarian on- 
slaughts forced the population back 
into the easily defensible island. In 
508, Clovis made Paris one of his 
residences and, three years later, 
Genevieve — the city’s patron 
saint, to whom legend attributes 
the city’s resistance to Attila — 
died there. 

When the counts of Paris be- 
came kings of France in the ninth 
century, Paris’s pre-eminence and 
her prosperity as a trading centre 
and port were assured. Her 
municipal arms, showing a sailing 
ship buffeted by the waves with 
the motto Fhictuui iiec mergitur 
date from the 11th centuryn 

Under Louis VM, Phihp Augus- 
tus, and Louis IX, Gothic archi- 
tecture and art flowered. In the 
I3th century Paris, the oldest 
university of Europe with 20,000 
students, had become incontest- 
ably the intellectual capital of the 
W’’. In the ITth century, despite 
English aggression, invasion, in- 
ternal strife, and an abortive muni- 



Paris. Air view of the central part of the city, looking east. 1. Pont-Neuf. 2. Thfe^tre dn (^fitelet. 3. Place 
du Chatelet. 4. Tour S.-Jacgues. 6. Th^fltre Sarah-Bemhardt. 6. Pont an Ch^e. 7. Pqnt-Nofre Dame. 

8. Pont d’Aroole. 9. Hdtel-de-VUle. 10. Barracks. 11. Church of S.-Geiw^s. 12. Pont Loni^Phihppe. 13. 
Pont-Marie. 14. He S.-Louis. 16. Pont S.-Louis. 16. Morgue. 17. Pont de I’ArchevdchA 18. Nofre-Dame. 19. Pont 
au Double. 20. Petit-Pont. 21. H6tel-Dieu. 22. Barracks. 23. Trib^al de Commerce. 24. Samte Chapelle. 

26. Prefecture de Police. 26. Pont S. -Michel. 27. Place S.-Miohel. 28. Conciergerie. 29, Palais de Justice 

courtesu o/ Compagnie A^rtenne Frangaise, Pans 
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Paris, The west front of the venerable cathedral of Notre Dame 


('ipal revolt against royal a uCliority tinned under Louis XV and in- 
hy ."Etienne Mareel, Paris continued cduded the construction of the 
to expand and grow richer. Tn the Place de la Concorde and the P]ac(‘ 
loth century the wans and the Venddine. The Coticordt^ bridge 
plague only partially intervii})ted was started in this reign, though 
the city 'a development ; the 16th completed only after the Kevolu- 
and early 17th centunea saw the tion and embodying stones from 
building of the Tuileries, now' des- the dismantled Bastille fortress so 
troyecl, the oldest surviving pai'ts that Parisians could daily step on 
of the Louvre, S. Etienne du >Mont, the symbol of i-oytil tyranny. The 
S. Eustaehe, the Place Dauphine, Revolution cost Paris a number of 
and the Place des Vosges. medieval churches and chapels 

In the 17th century Paris be- destroyed under the anticlerical re- 
rame indisputably the greatest action ; but the expansion of the 
capital of Europe. The Louvre city was barely intern? pted and 
was completed on a gi-andioae attained new vigour under Napo- 
acale. The Invalidea was built, as Icon. The Madeleine and the pres- 
well as many chimches, monaa- ent national assembly, whicli bal- 
teries, hospitals, and buildings for anoe each other on the N. and S. 
social services, such as the Salp^- banks of the >Seine, were either 
tri^re. During the same period of completed or transformed. The 
enlightened Bourbon despotism, driving of wide streets through the 
Paris was better cleaned, and new city was initiated with the foun- 
security measures, including street dation of the rue de Rivoli and the 
lighting on moonless nights, w'ere Arc de Triomphe. Napoleon im- 
instituted. The expansion con- proved the administration, safe- 


guarded publi(‘ peace, and cen- 
tralised marketing in the newly 
eonstruetecl halles. 

In the 19th century Laris burst 
its bounds and tripled its pop., be- 
coming a first-class industrial 
centre. The radical transtorma- 
tiou of the city und(‘r Napoleon 
in was stamped by the contro- 
\-(‘rsiaI personality of Baron 
Haiissmann, prefect of tlie Seine, 
whose passion for symmetrica! 
lines, light, air, and easily defen- 
sible broad straight roads pre- 
vaiUal ()\er respecL for antiquity 
and art. His wide avenues bor- 
d(U'ed with ti-e(>s which stretch in 
straiglit lines liave opened ?ip the 
(‘eiiti‘(‘ of the old eity, and old 
buildings and winding ways were 
riitlilessly ohlitei-ated. Tlie regions 
of the l^ltoile and the Opera eatered 
for the new tastes in luxury. 

V Tlu^ worst destmetion inflicted 
at, a single blow in all Paris’s his- 
tory canu' at the fall of the second 
innpire in the clash between the 
Paris ('ommiine and the govt, of 
Thiers establislied at Versailles. 
In th(‘ir rrdreat, the ('omnumards 
burnt rlown tli(‘ Palais de Justice, 
the ])ala(>(‘ of the Tuileries, the 
(V)ur d(‘S C'omptes and the palace 
of th(‘ Legion of Honour, The 
Saint><‘ Ohaptdle was savekl because 
the fuse w'eiit out before the flame 
lamehed the priwder barrel 

In tlio early decades of the Thii'd 
Republic, world exhibitions be- 
(pieathed a Kcries of disputed archi- 
tectural assets which now mark the 
(‘cntre of the (hty : the Eiffel 
'lower, the Grand and Petit Palais 
(the former used for industrial, the 
latter for art, exhibitions), the 
l)ridg(‘ of Alexandre 111, and, in 
1937, the Palais de Chaillot — the 
new Trocadero and the museum 
of modern art. 

Paris suffered physically little 
during either of the Groat Wars. 
XovertludesH the effects of the 
wars, th(* impoverishment of the 
nation as a whole, lo.ss of popu- 
lation, and economic stagnation 
set their mark on Paris which, like 
the rest of the country, to some 
exUmt lived on past eapitaLafter 
the {^(‘("‘ond Great War was over. 
Inflation and social legislation 
blocking rents took profits out of 
})uilding and, apart from a number 
of large shops, a few blocks of flats 
in the W. end of the city, and a 
numl>er of churches built by sub- 
scription during the R*C. rerival 
of the thirties, the expansion of 
Paris — for the first time in cen- 
turies — ceased ; buildings fell into 
disrepair, the city outside the 
expensive luxury centre became 
shabby and overcrowded. 
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Pans is no longer Ike unchal- 
lenged capital of rvorld art and 
thought, though art and thought 
are still vigorous, but she. retains 
pre-eminence in the world of 
I'ashiou and is still the tourists’ 
favourite playground. 

Administration. Royal, ini- 
])erial, and republican govern- 
ments Inue always been jealous 
of the eity'.s power, and have con- 
tvi'-ed to leave the capital less 
self-government than any other 
Kreiicli city. The .special regime 
inider which Paris is administered 
precludes the 20 arrondiasements 
into which it is divided from elect- 
ing their own mayors or con- 
ducting their own e.vccutive busi- 
ness. A municipal council of SO 
\otes the municipal budget, and 
elects its president who carries out 
the ceremonial functions of a 
mayor. But eff'eotive e.-ceoutive 
authority rests with the prefect 
of police and the prefect of the 
Seine who share the services 
between them. 

The municipality owns the 
undergroimd railway system which 
provides convenient and sM'ift 
transport, although it is per- 
manently overcrowded and badly 
ventilated, while its linancial 
management and the fares arc 
goi’ernment-conlrolled. Lighting 
and gas are organized by the 
nationalised services re.sponsible 
lo the state, not the municipality. 

The .state also owns the national 
■state opera house and the state 
theatres, the Comedio Kranpaise 
and the Theatre Richelieu, most 
productions in whicli are French 
classics. Baris hnds compensation 
for her limited power of self- 
government in the highly cen- 
tralised national life of France, 
of which she remains the centre. 

Bibliograplnj. Histoiro g^ntjrale 
do la Ville do Baris, published by 
lire municipality from 18C0 on- 
wards ; Bulletins tic la Commission 
du Viou.x Paris, from 1894 on- 
wards s Histoire rlo Paris, Lucieu 
Dubech and Bierro d’fispozel, 1920 ; 
I’io d’lino eitd, Hlarcol PotHo, 3 
vols., 1924-42 ; Paris, Hilaire 
Belloc, 1902 ; A Wanderer in Paris, 
E. V. Lucas, 1909; From a Paris 
Garret, liicburd lo Gallionne, 1943 ; 
Guido Bleu : Paris, 1947. 

Nora BeloH 

Second Great War. On Juno 
3, 1940, Paris was raided from the 
air by the Germans, most of the 
bombs falling on the western out- 
skirts ; and as the fighting drew 
nearer hordes of refugees poured 
into the city. The govt, left Paris 
for Tours on June 11, and three 
days later the capital was declared 
an open city, the French jirmy re- 
tiring fd Ihc S. Tbd Germans 


entered Baris on the same day, 
Many 0 l the Barb factories had 
been destroyed or damaged to pre- 
vent them from being used bv the 
Gennans. but German specialists 
soon restarted them on the pro- 
duction of war materials : and the 
city became the centre of German 
gmd. of occupied France. Unem- 
ployment rose steadily; and the 
food and fuel situation became 
critical. By Aug., 1941. poor 
ifuuilieb were ou tjie verge ot fa- 
mine, and a Hack inarlvct ^c•nt 
prices soaring. 

In March, 1942. the R.A.F. be- 
gan a .serie.s of raids on Baris fac- 
tories producing war materials for 
the Germans, the Renault, Far- 
nian, Salmson. Matford. and Good- 
rich works all being severely 
(lamagetl. During 1945 an iii- 
creasing nnniltcr of hostages were 
shot in an eftort to enrb attacks on 
German military personnel and 
acts of sabotage : but the under- 
ground movement gained strength 
as the tide of war turned. 

The Liberation ot 1944 

-As the Allie.s were approaching 
Bari.s from the W. in mid-Aug., 
1944, orders hy the Paris liberation 
committee and the national resis- 
tance council led to a general strike 
and a rising which assumed serious 
proportions on Aug. 19. Fighting 
ivas particularly heavy near the 
Hotel de Ville, in the lie de la Cite, 
and between the Porte d’Orleans 
and the Cit6 Uiiiversitaire. The 
F.F.I. gauietl control of a number 
of the chief buildmgs, and during 
the 20th tho Germans negotiated 
an armistice and made a feint of 
leaving the city. Returning in 
force, they were met by tanks of 
tho French 2nd armoured div, 
which entered tho Porte d’Orleans 
in tho evening of Aug. 24 and made 
contact with the F.F.I. in the lie 
de la Cit6. The Germans resisted 
desperately in some sectors, set- 
ting fire to tho Grand Palais, the 
ministry of Marine, and the Hotel 
Crillon. Tho main body of the 2nd 
aimoured div., led by Gen. Leolere, 
entered tho city early on the 25th 
and was joined during the morning 
by other Allied detachments. The 
oommandcr of the German garri- 
son signed an armistice in the 
evening, and at 7 p.m. Gen. de 
Gaulle arrived at the H6tel de 
VTllc. By nightfall the city was 
completely liberated from the 
Germans. Next day de Gaulle 
with members of the exiled govt, 
and of the resistance council 
marched in pubh'o to a service of 
thanksgiving for the liberation of 
Paris at Notre Dame, where he 
was shot at by Vichy snipers both 


inside and outside the catherhal. 
A new go\t. was immediateh 
formed by tie Gaulle in Paris : and 
on Aov. ; the consultative assem- 
bly.^which had fii-st met in AJgicr' 
in Nov.. 1943, met in Paris at the 
Luxembourg palace. Paris wa- 
mce more the centre of govt, of the 
rrencli empire. 

Paris. City of Te.xas, U.S..\. 
The eo._,seat of Lamar co., it lio 
97 m. N.E. of Dallas and 15 in. S. 
of the Red R. Served by rlvs., it 
also the headquarters 'of "a long- 
distance coniniercial lorry serv ice. 
Industrie.s include cotton ginnine. 
Hour milling, and making cottoiT- 
seed oil. furniture, and brief'. 
Settled ill 1874, Paris Ix'eame a 
city in_ 190,5, Pop. (1950) 21.(543. 

Paris, Bruno P.atxlin G.aston 
(1839-1903). French philologist. 
Bom at Avenay, Aug. 9, 1839. son 
of the philologist Paulin Paris 
(1800-81), he became in 1895 
director of the College de Fiance, 
where he had succeeded his fethei 
as professor. His works and nu- 
merous contri butions to periodical- 
deal chiefly with medieval French 
literature, of which he wrote a his- 
tory. His biography of Villon L 
regarded by some as 'his best work. 
He died in Paris, Maich 6, 1903. 

Paris, Louis Philippe Albert. 
Count or (1838-94). French 
prince. The grandson of Louh 
Philippe, he was born Aug. 24, 
1838, and became the king’s heir 
ill 1842, retaining this jxisitiou 
until the latter was deposed in 
1848. He hved with his mother 
in Germany and England, and saw 
something of the American Civil 
War. He returned to France in 
1871, remaining there until 1S8(). 
when he and his family were again 
exiled. He died Sept. 8, 1894. 
leaving two sons, known as the 
dukes of Orleans and Montpenskr. 
He wrote a History of the Ameri- 
can Civil War, 8 vols., 1874-75. 
See Bourlxin ; Orleans. 

Paris, Declaration of. Term 
applied to four articles for the regu- 
lation of maritime warfare drawn 
up and agreed to hy the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the powers who con- 
cluded in Paris in 1856 the treaty 
of peace after the Crimean War. 
The four articles arc ; (1) privat- 
eering is and remains abolished ; 
(2) the neutral flag covers enemy 
goods, with the exception of con- 
traband of war ; (3 ) neutral goods, 
with the exception of contraband ol 
war, are not liable, to capture tinder 
the enemy flag ; (4) blockades to 
be binding must be oSeotive, i.e. 
the blockading force must be able 
to prevent virtually aU ingress to 
on'd egress from the enemy coast 
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The government of the LI.S.A. vas 
asked to subscribe, but refused. 
Spain and Venezuela also refused 
to subscribe. During the war be- 
tween the U.S.A. and Spain, how- 
ever, both nations agreed to con- 
duct their maritime warfare in 
accordance with the principles of 
the Declaration. See Blockade. 

Paris, Treatie.? of. Various 
international treaties signed in 
Paris. Used without qualification, 
the term generally refers to : 

(1) First treaty of Paris, con- 
cluded May 30, 1814, by the Allies 
and France after this abdication of 
Mapoleon I. Prance reverted gen- 
erally to the frontier of 1790, but 
acquired territory round Mons and 
Philippeville and a portion of 
Savoy. Most of her colonies were 
restored, but (Ireat Britain gained 
Mauritius, Seychelles, and islands 
in the West Indies, and the part of 
San Domingo formerly Spanish 
was returned to Spain. The treaty 
awarded Malta to Great Britain. 
A secret treaty signed at the same 
time bound France to the provi- 
sionsofthe congress of Vienna (}.!,•.). 

(2) Second treaty of Paris, con- 
cluded between the Allies and 
B'rance, Nov. 20, 1815, after the 
final overthrow of Napoleon. 
France lost most of her acquisi- 
tions under the former agreement 
and had to pay an Indemnity of 
£28,000,000. 

Also signed at Paris were : 

(3) Treaty of Feb. 10, 1763, be- 
Uveen Great Britain, France, and 
Spain, at the close of the Seven 
Years’ W'ar. France surrendered 
to Great Britain all her Ameri- 
can possessions except Louisiana, 
though retaining fishing rights off 
Newfoundland. LSho regained 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, and San- 
ta Lucia, her rival keeping Tobago, 
Dominica, St. Vincent, and Gre- 
nada. Territorial adjustments 
w'ere made in Africa and India. 
Spain recovered the Philippines 
and Havana, but ceded Florida to 
Great Britain. {See Hubertusburg, 
Treaty of.) 

(4) Treaty of March 30. 1856, be- 
tween B’rance, Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, Turkey, and Sardinia, after the 
Crimean War. The Moldavian 
frontier was rectified, Russia lost 
control of the mouths of the Dan- 
ube, and merchant ships were 
allowed complete freedom of en- 
trance to the Black Sea. A limit 
was placed on Russian and Tur- 
kish naval forces. 

(5) The peace treaties signed be- 
tween the Allied and associated 
powers on the one hand and Italy, 
Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Finland on the other, Feb. 10, 


1947. All ex-enemy states except 
B’inland presented notes of protest 
concurrently with signing. The 
terms are described in the articles 
on the countries concerned. 

Paris Basin. Term applied by 
geologists and geographers to de- 
signate the general dip of the rocks 
dow’nwards towards Paris from the 
edges of a roughly circular area 
which extends from the Ardennes 
to the Auvergne, and the Vosges 
to the Brittany Highlands. It em- 
braces most of the Seine valley and 
part of that of the Loire. The 
dow'nwarping occurred during the 
Tertiary period, and the basin is 
similar in origin to that of the 
London Basin. 

Parish (Gr. paroikia, neigh- 
bourhood, from para, near ; oikon, 
house). District committed to tlie 
care of one parson or minister 
having permanent cure of souls, 
known as the inoumbent. Tire 
origin of the division of the 
country into parishes has been 
much disputed, some writers giv- 
ing it an ecclesiastical ancestry, 
wliile otliers as.sert that tlie eccle- 
sia.stieal parish system was based 
upon an earlier division for civil 
purposes. Parishes appear to have 
become, general about the 9th or 
10th century, possibly as tlie result 
of mission work radiating from the 
principal or bishop’s churcli. 

For civil purposes the parislv is 
the smallest area, so far as local 
go%'ernment is concerned. Its or- 
ganization varies according as it is 
a rural or an urban parish. Most 
rural parishes liave a jiarish coun- 
cil, its place in others being taken 
by the parish meeting. 

The urban parisli ceased to Ik' an 
organ of local government in 1933. 
In ecclesiastical matters tlie vestry 
w'as formerly the council of tlui 
parish, but all its functions except 
those relating to the affairs of tile 
Church and to charities ha%'e lieen 
transferred to parochial churcli 
councils in rural areas and to l)or- 
ough councils and urban district 
councils in other areas. In iScotlarul 
the parish ceased to exist as a civil 
administrative area in 1929. In 
ecclesiastical matters it is under 
the control of the general assem- 
bly. See Local Government. 

Parish Council. Body wliicli 
administers civil affairs of rural 
parishes which had such a council 
on June 1, 1934, when the Local 
Government Act, 1933, came into 
force, or in which a council has 
been established by order of tlio 
county council. The latter must 
establish a council in every rural 
parish with a pop. of 300 and also 
in parishes with a pop. between 


200 and 300 if the parish uieetiiw 
con.sistiug of the local government 
electors, so resolves. There are be- 
tween 5 and 15 members elected 
e\’ery tliree years. 

Parish Register. Register kept 
by parocliial clergy for recording 
ba.ptisms, marriages, and burials 
It belongs legally to the parockiai 
clergy, and is generally kept in the 
parish clmrcli. Copies of all en- 
tries are forwardial to tiic registrar- 
general. Parish registers began to 
be kept in Bngland about the 
middle ot tile 16th century, but 
certainly existed in B'rance 200 
years earlier. Similar records were 
kept in ancient Athens and Rome. 
Retore tlie 18th century it was 
usual for the entries to contain' 
notes and comments, which pro- 
vide much material for students of 
tlio period ; but they developed 
into bare roeord.s, of merely legal 
interest. There was no law com- 
pelling tlie preservation of parish 
registers until 1812. Parish regis- 
ters arc to be distinguished from 
the records of births, marriages, 
and deatliH kept liy tlie registrar- 
general since 1836. The Parish 
Register is tlie title of a poem bv 
Crabbe, 1807. 

Park. Literally, an enclosed 
space. The word connotes either 
enclosed land round a large house, 
e.g. Chatswortli, Knole ; or an 
open space set aside for the use of 
the pulilie. Tlie idea in both is 
that the land has been reserved. 

National I'arks {q.v.) are areas 
of country invested in national 
ownoraliip and administered by 
the state for the enjoyment of tlie 
puljlic. 

A military park is an enclosed 
space for tlie storage of supplies, 
guns, etc. ; also tlio actual material 
in Hucli a apace. 

A car park is a place on public or 
private j)ro[icrty on which vehicles 
may lie left unattended. Local au- 
thorities in the l!.K. mayauthorise 
tile use of any part of a street as a 
parking place so longas this doesnot 
cause a nuisance. The liability of 
ownorsof ajiarking place depends on 
the terms of any contract made, but 
in general the owners merely allow 
drivers to leave velncles at their 
own risk on the property. Public 
parking places are provided in 
many towns by local authorities. 
Some are merely marked off at the 
sides or middle of the road by 
wliito line.s. The position of a car 
park is generally marked by a blue 
disk witli a wliite, P in the centre. 
After tile Second Great War, Lon- 
don and other cities used as car 
parks TOme sites of buildings de- 
stroyed by German bombs. 
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Park, Sir Keith Rodney 
(}).1S92). N.Z. airman. Educated 
a t A u c k 1 a n d , and D u n ed i n , 


N.Z., he served 
with the 
R.F.C. and 
R.A.F. during 
the First Great 
War, becoming 
a leading air 
“ ace.” 


From 



1919 onwards 
he held various 

staff appoint- British airman 
ments. In 1940 

he organised fighter squadrons to 
protect Holland and Belgium and 
to cover the evacuation of Allied 
troops. When daylight attacks 
on the S. and S.E. coasts of Eng- 


land began in the summer of 1940, 
Park was in command of No. 11 
fighter group, which bore the brunt 
of the air fighting in the battle of 
Britain. Later he w'as in charge 
of the R.A.F. in Egypt, and in 
1942 took over the Malta Com- 
mand, directing the island’s de- 
fensive and offensive operations. 
In 1944 he became c.-in-c. Middle 


East, and in 1945-40 was Allied 
air c.-in-c. S.E. Asia Command. 
An air chief marshal, he was 


knighted, 1942. 

Park, Mungo (1771-1806). 
British explorer. Born at Foul- 
shiels, Selkirkshire, Sept. 20, 1771, 

he became a 
surgeon and in 
that capacity 
went on a voy- 
age to India in 
the service of 
the Ea.st India 
Company in 
1792. In 1705 
he w a s e m - 
ployed by the 
African as- 
sociation to explore the Niger, and 
proceeded to Gambia, where, 
crossing the Senegal, he followed 
the Niger to within a short distance 
of Timbuktu. 

His adventures, described in his 
Travels in the Interior of Africa, 
1799, awakened great interest, 
and he w^as commissioned by th(‘ 
government to make another 
expedition in 1805. The attempt 
was disastrous. Ho had started 
with Anderson, his brother-in-law, 
and 45 British soldiers. Of this 
party only three soldiers were left 
when, after a canoe voyage of 
over 1,000 m., he reached the lower 
Niger. The end came near Yuri, 
where The canoe was upset and 
Park and his companions were 
drowned. One native rower 
escaped, from whom the facts were 
learned in 1812. Consult his Journal 
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of a Mission to the Interior, 1815 • 
Niger ; The Life of M.P., L. G. 
Gibbon, 1934. 

Park Avenue. Street of New 
York City. One of the main and 
fashionable thoroughfares of Man- 
hattan, it continues Fourth Avenue 
above 32nd St. to the Grand 
Central terminus and thence from 
45th St. to the Harlem river. It is 
lined with expensive blocks of 
flats in the middle section. 

Parker, Sir Gilbert (1862- 
1932). British \mter. Born at 
Addington, Ont., Canada, Nov. 
23, 1862, he be- 
came a j our- 
nalist. He drew 
on memories of 
the land of his 
birth for many 
novels, the 
best -known of 
which included 
Pierre and his 
People, 1892; 

When Valmond 
Came to Pontiac, 1895 ; The Seats 
of tlie Mighty (dramatised b}’ its 
author), 1896; Northern Lights, 
1909 ; The Judgment House, 1913 ; 
There is a Man, 1927. His auto- 
biography, Tarboe, appeared in 
1927. He "was Conservative M.P. 
for Gravesend, 1900-18. Knighted 
in 1902, he was created a baronet 
in 1915. He died July 8, 1932. 

Parker, Sir Hyde (1739-1807 ). 
British sailor. He was commis- 
sioned in the navy in 1758. He was 
knighted, 1779, for services in the 
American War of Independence. 
Made a rear-admiral in 1793, in 
1801 he commanded the Baltic 
fleet against the Northern Con- 
federation, with Nelson as second 
111 command. The victory of the 
latter at Copenhagen, where Nelson 
put his blind eye to the telescope 
that lie might not see Parker’s 
signals to retire, led to Parker's 
recall. He died March IG, 1807. 

Parker, Joseph (1830-1902). 
British divine. The son of a stone- 
mason, he was born at Hexham, 

April 9, 1830. 
In 1852 he en- 
tered the Con- 
g r e gational 
ministry. After 
being in Lon- 
don at Moor- 
fields for a 
short time, he 
went in 1853 to 
Banbury, and 
in 1858 to Man- 
chester. In 1869 the independent 
church in the Poultry, London, 
invited him to become its minister, 
ar\d while there he secured the 
erection of the City Temple, Hol- 
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born Viaduct, opened in 1874. 
Here Parker was one of the most 
popular preachers of the day. He 
died Nov. 28, 1902. He published 
a large number of books, includ- 
ing The People's Bible, 25 vols.. 
1885-95; and The Paraclete, 1874. 
Consult My Life and Teaching, 

J. Parker, 1889; A Preacher's 
Life, J. Parker, 1899. 

Parker, Louis Napoleon (1852 
-1944). British dramatist and 
pageant-master. The son of an 
American father and English 
mother, he was born in Calvados, 
France, Oct, 21, 1852. After 
studying at the Royal Academy of 
Music, he became director of music 
at Sherborne school, 1873-92. The 
pageant which he organized at 
Sherborne in 1905 was followed by 
other equally successful spectacles, 
e.g. Warwick, 1906 ; Bury St. Ed- 
munds, 1907 ; Dover, 1908 ; Col- 
chester and York, 1909. As a 
dramatist he achieved fame with 
Drake, produced at His Majesty's 
1912. A skilful adapter and trans- 
lator, he prepared for the English 
stage Beauty and the Barge (from 
The Lady of the Barge, by W. 
Jacobs), Da\id Copperfield, Ros- 
mersholm, and L’Aiglon. He died 
Sept. 21, 1944. 

Parker, Matthew (1504-75). 
English prelate. Born at Nor- 
vuch, Aug. 6, 1504, the son of a 
cloth presser. he 
was educated at 
Corpus Christi 
College, Cam- 
bridge, where he 
associated with 
Latimer and 
other reformers. 

Ordained in 
1527, he became 
chaplain to Anne 
Boleyn in 1535, and in 1537 to 
Henry VHI. In 1544 he was ap- 
pointed master of his college, and 
was twice elected vice-chancellor 
of Cambridge university. He mar- 
ried the daughter of Robert Harle- 
stone, an ardent reformer, in 1546, 
supported Northumberland against 
Mary, was in danger of his life 
throughout her reign, and had to 
remain in concealment. Elizabeth 
on her accession in 1558 made him 
archbishop of Canterbury. Parker 
took a leading part in translating 
and publishing the Bishop’s Bible, 
1563-68, made a collection of 
literary treasures, and presented 
priceless MSS. to Corpus Christi 
library. He opposed Puritanism 
with moderate success. He died 
May 17, 1575. 

Parker , Sib Pet ER ( 1 7 2 1-1 8 1 1 ) . 

British sailor. Bom in Ireland, 
son of Rear-Admiral Christopher 
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Parker (d. 1765), he went to sea 
young, and after serving in the W. 
Indies saw action at Toulon, 1744, 
In 1759, commanding the Bristol, 
he assisted in the reduction of 
Guadeloupe, and in 1761 of Belle - 
He. He was given command of 
a squadron and sent to N. America, 
1775. Disastrous failure to force 
the entrance to Charleston Harbour 
cast him under a cloud, but in 
1777 he was made commander-in- 
chief of Jamaica. In 1782 he re- 
turned to England, and was made 
a baronet. He died Dec, 21, 1811. 

Parker Dam. Dam across the 
Colorado river, U.S.A. Situated 
below Boulder, it diverts the 
river water into the Colorado 
aqueduct for Los Angeles. Com- 
pleted in 1938, the Parker Dam is 
of concrete and has a maximum 
height of 320 ft., maximum vidth 
800 ft. It is unique in having 235 
ft. of its height below the river bed. 

Parkersburg. City of West 
\hrginia, U.S.A., the co. seat of 
^Vood CO. It stands at the con- 
Huence of the Little Kanawha and 
Ohio rivers, 65 m. N. of Charleston, 
and is served by the Baltimore 
and Ohio and other rlys., steamers, 
and airport. In the Ohio, 2 m. 
below the city, is Blennerhasset 
Island, associated with Aaron 
Burr’s abortive conspiracy to 
establish an “ empire ” in the 
south-west. There are gas and 
oil wells, farms, and minei'al 
springs in the district, coal and 
clay being produced. Industrial 
establishments include foundries, 
oil refineries, lumber and Hour 
mills, rly. shops, and manu- 
factures of iron and steel, clothing, 
porcelain. iSettied 1773, incorpor- 
ated 1820, Parkersburg became a 
city 1863. Pop. (1950) 29,684. 

Parkes. Town of New KSoutli 
Wales, Australia, in Ashburnham 
co. It is 300 m. bv rh*. W’.N.W. of 
Sydney, and is a centre of fruit 
and wheat grov\'ing and gold 
mining. Pop. (1954) 7,973. 

Park es, Sir Harry SiMith 
(1828-85). A British diplomatist, 
born Feb. 24, 1828. He was the 
son of a Walsall ironmaster, and 
went to King Edward's gi*ammar 
school, Birmingham. As a boy ofl3 
he went out to China and a year 
later became an official interpreter. 
He was one of the principal agents 
in negotiating a treaty with Siam 
in 1855. After the capture of 
Canton by the British in 1857 
Parkes was one of three com- 
missioners placed in charge, and 
though the Chinese set a price on 
his head he not only kept order in 
the city, but also explored a large 
hostile district. After the Pejho 


disaster, 1859, he secured Kowloon 
and Chusan as army bases, and 
took part in the Peking campaign. 
His party was treacherously ar- 
rested under a flag of truce and 
tortured, but Parkes was eventu- 
ally released and Avas present at the 
capture of Peking. Knighted in 
1862 and appointed minister to 
Japan in 1865, he succeeded in 
enforcing the ratification of the 
1858 treaty, and remained there 
18 years except - 
for periods of 
leave. Transferred 
to China, he died 
there JM arch 22, 

1885. 

Parkes, Sir 

HiiiXRV (1815- 
96). Australian 


centuries palatial mansions were 
erected, notably Londonderrv 
House, 1850 ; Dorchester House. 
1851-53; Dudley House, Brook 
House, Aldford House, and Stan- 
hope House. At No, 29 Disraeli 
lived 1839-72. Before the First 
Great War its character was plu- 
tocratic rather than aristocratic. 
Grosvenor House and Dorchester' 
House were later demolished and 
replaced by hotels, fiats, and shops. 


^tatesmau. Boi-n 
at Stoncleigh, 


^^"arw’ickshire, 

May 27, 1815, he 
emigrated to Aus- 
tralia at 24 and 
settled in 
Sydney. En- 
tering political 
journalism, be started Tlie Empire 
newsjrapei-, 1849, and agitated 
strongly against the importation of 
convicts and in favour of colonial 
self-govcniment. Member of tlur 
legislative council in 1858, he was 
(‘olonial secretary 1866-68, and in 
1872 became prime minister on the 
fi-ee imports platform. Defeated 
in 1875, he returned to office for 
a few months in 1877, in which 
year he was knighted. He was 
prime minister again 1878-83 and 
1887-91 . A consistent advocate of 
free trade, he w as also the ])rincipal 
author of Australian federation. 
He died April 27, 1896, Consult 
Life and Work, T. Bavin, 1941. 

Parkbvirst. An English civil 
pr isou. Situated about 1 m. N, 
of Newport, Isle of Wight, it con- 
sists of two separate prisons. It 
accommodates ordinary prisoners 
serving sentences of over 3 years 
and men under sentence of pre- 
ventive detention. Prisoners re- 
quiring hospital treatment are 
usually sent there. 

Park Lane. London thorough- 
la re. It runs N.W. from Picca- 
dilly to Marble Arch and marks 
the ^V. boundary of Mayfair. At 
its junction with Hamilton Place 
a "" poets’ ” fountain by Thorny - 
croft was erected in 1875 and de- 
molished in 1949. From here Hyde 
Park is on its \\L side. A fane 
leading from scmi-riiTal Piccadilly 
to Tyburn at the beginning of the 
1 8th century, Park Lane becanu^ 
a fashionable place of residence ; 
during the 19tb and earlv 20t}i 



Park Lane, London. Looking N.W. along this noted 
Mayiair thoroughfare, with Hyde Park on the left 

During 


the Second Great 
German bombs wrecked a number 
of the bow-fronted houses that 
laced Hyde Park. 

Parkman, Francis (1823-93). 
American historian. Born at 
Boston, Sept. 16, 1823, he passed 
most of his youth m roaming about 
the w'oods, and had visited Italy 
before he took his degree at Haf- 
\ard in 1844. The idea of writing 
1 he story of America's past gripped 
him ea.rly, and to study primitive 
life he sjKuit some time in the 
wild w('st, learning much about 
the Indians. Despite an affection 
of the eyes which obliged him 
to live in a darkened room, he 
jiroduccd classic books : The Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac, 1851 ; England 
and bh’ance in the New' World, 
published in scc‘,tions. ('ach with a 
separate title, 1865-92. Parkman 
died Nov, 8, 1893. Consult Jour- 
nals, cd. M. Loade, 2 vols., 1949 ; 
Lives, C, H. Farnham, 1901 ; 
H. D. Sedgwick, 1904. 

Park Royal. Dist, of Middlesex, 
England. It has Willesden to 
E.N.E. and Ealing to S.W., and 
is well served by rly. and bus, 
W(‘storn Avenue running through 
it. The district v\'as laid out as 
a perrnanont showground of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of 
Englmul, but after 1905 tlie estate 
was s])Ut up into building sites. 
Here are (-iiiinness’s Ix^ndoi^brew- 
(‘ry and other industrial works. 

Parkstone. District of Dorset, 
lOnglaiid, forming a N.E. suburb of 
Poole Lying between that town 
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and Bournemouth, it has a rly. 
station. Owing to the fine woods 
around it and other attractions, 
it is much visited during summer. 
Pop. 11.61S. 

Parlement. Forme]' French 
court of justice. The name is 
identical with that ot parliament, 
although now used in a difterent 
sense. It was first given, as in 
England, to a meeting for dis- 
cussion, but soon the parlement of 
France developed into a court of 
justice, not a legislative assembly. 

The early French kings heard 
disputes in person ; in this work 
they were assisted by their vassals, 
and about the time of S. Louis this 
cunn beeanu' definitely a 

('ourt of law . not unlike tlie 
English court of (exchequer. It 
sat permanently in Paris, and was 
therefore called tln^ parlement of 
Paris ; its activ(' members became' 
a class of regular professional 
judges, both (dergy and laymen ; 
the king ceased to ])reskle oNxr its 
sessions, giving way to a president. 
It was the court ‘to which came 
cases about the royal estat(‘s. and 
appeals from tlu' dc'cisions of the 
king s baillis and seneschals. This 
process was completed before 
]“)00, but soon the business ot the 
parlement had increasc'd no much 
that it was di\'ided into several 
sections. It was also a court of 
which theoretically all the peers 
of France vere members. 

On tliis HKxlek parlenieiils were 
estabUshed in the pro\inees: at 
the Revolution tlie> existed at 


Rouen. Rennes, Grenoble. Dijon, 
Bordeaux, Kancy, Besan^on, Tou- 
louse, and elsewhere. These were 
courts of appeal for the various 
provdnees, having each a retinue 
of lawyers, including a president, 
councillors, and permanent officials 
of lower rank. The offices passed 
from father to son, or were sold 
openly to the highest bidder. A 


Parliament originally meant a 
parley, and nothing more. The 
word is found in French early in 
the 12th oenturvg and its us(‘ 
became common in Flnglaiid dur- 
ing the 13th, to denote any kind 
of conference. Its official use was 
I'cstrictcd to specially full meet- 
ings of the king’s council smu- 
itioued four times a year, he. in 
every legal term, to con.sider 
public affairs and particularly 
legal eases which were especially 
difficult or required a jiovel 
remedy. To official gathermgs 
of this kind the word was long 
restricted in both France and 
Scotland, and even in England a 
parliament of the council " was 
described as a full parliament in 
the 14th century, even though no 
specially simuuoncd peers vere 
pre'sent’, and no generally sum- 
moned representatives of the 


parlement could make regulation- 
for the government of the pi'o- 
vince, and before coming into 
force all laws were registered by 
it. The parlements ^Aere mo>t 
powerful during the ISth centurv. 
when thev were the oiilv remaining 

check on the roval authoritv . 

* •- 

They were abolished at the time of 
the Revolution, and never revived. 


eoiumons. Th(‘ really oiiginal 
work of Edward 1. \\hieh was ulti- 
raatelv to distingui.sh the eousti- 
tutional system of England from 
those of FTanee and Scotland, vias 
that, instead ot keeping these 
parliament.s of the council separ- 
ate from the representative cn- 
tates. he joined the latter to tlu' 
former, and thus formed the 
Parliament vliich is at once a 
" high court " — indeed, the higli- 
est law court in the land — and 
also a popularly elected legislative 
and taxing body. 

In both its aspi'Cts ParUament 
developed out of feiKlal ideas and 
conditions. Representation, un- 
known to the classical ^\o^kl. had 
been familiar in Anglo-Saxon 
times since the days when thi' 
reeve and four best" men of tlu* 
town began to attend the shirt'- 
moot. But the “b('st" men w ere the 


PARLIAMENT: HISTORY & PROCEDURE 

A. F. Pollard, M.A., Sormer Prof, of History, London Univ 

In addition to this Jnsi-orical sketch, rchick concludes with a section 
on parliamcntaiy procedure, there arc articles on Commons, House 
of: Lords, House of. See Address : Division; Kin.Cs Speech, etc. ; 
also Government ; Politics; Representation: l^oU 
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possessors of the best tenements, 
and the obligation of attendance 
was often attached as a dnty to 
the particular holding. After the 
Norman Conquest the rule was that 
i^ the lord or his steward chose to 
attend, his attendance excused the 
rest of the community; but if 
neither proposed to attend, then 
the to^ynship must send its reeve 
and four best men. The obligation 
lay on each community as a whole, 
and the boon of representation con- 
sisted not in the fact that the few 
had to attend, but m the fact that 
all the rest were thus enabled to stay 
at home. The same principle was 
extended from the shire-courts to 
the king's high court at West- 
minster. The greatest tenants-ii\- 
chief, whether bishops or barons, 
were required to come by indi- 
vidual writs of summons ; the}' en- 
joyed no representation. But the 
lesser tenants-in-chief and the 
cities and boroughs were excused 
on condition of producing two 
representatives of each shire, city, 
and borough, to do tlieir duty for 
them ; and the low'er clergy were 
offered the same advantage. 

The business of these represent- 
atives was judicial and ffnancial ; 
politics could only come latei’ w hen 
the people had acquired some 
political know'ledge and capacity. 
Work of this land had long been 
done on the representative ]n’in- 
ciple in the shire-courts, and the 
summons to Westminster was due 
to the increasing superiority of the 
justice administered in the king’s 
court to that which was admin- 
istered in the local popular or 
feudal courts. Henry II had created 
a highly expert cin'ia regi'S, with 
which no other court could com- 
pete, either in respect of compet- 
ence or of power ; and in s];)ite of 
the reactionary attempts of the 
barons to limit by means of Magna 
Carta the jurisdiction of the king’s 
court, it developed rapidly during 
the reign of Henry III. 

Hearing of Pleas 

New writs were devised to remedy 
abuses ; no court could use them 
Imt the king’s, and this meant that 
an increasing number of suitors 
were continually being attracted to 
Westminster Hall, where three 
committees of the king’s court, 
common pleas, exchequer, and 
king’s bench, w'ere gradually 
formed to deal with their petitions. 
A parliament was properly a joint 
session of these committees, with 
the non-judicial members of the 
council, and its preliminary was a 
proclamation that all who had 
petitions to present should present 
them by a certain date ; receiver’s 
and triers of petitions were then 
appointed, and the pleas were 


heard. A further advantage of a 
parliament was that no fees w'ere 
charged for a petition. 

Parliaments of this sort were 
held before the business of re- 
presentation was organized by 
means of the writs to the sheriffs 
and the regular return of elected 
representatives from the shires and 
boroughs ; and agents of the shires 
and boroughs had often presented 
their legal business at Westminster. 
Simon de Montfort’s parliament of 
1265 was an extension and appli- 
cation of this kind of assembly to 
the political purpose of placing the 
royal authority in commission. Its 
defect was that it consisted solely 
of his partisans, and there is little 
evidence that this gathering had 
either the means or the will to 
perform the legal functions which 
long continued to be the principal 
business of parliament. The regu- 
larisation of this legal business w'as 
largely due to financial reasons. So 
long as land was the only source 
of direct taxation, only the chief 
landholders had been consulted. 

Taxation and Representation 
But as the financial necessities of 
government increased, the basis of 
taxation was extended to personal 
property and to a larger section of 
the community ; and taxation be- 
came the mother of representation. 
At first the king sent his agents 
round to the shires and boroughs 
to negotiate locally for grants ; 
hut it was soon found more ex- 
peditious and profitable to sum- 
mon agents of the localities to 
make their grants in the king’s 
presence at Westminster. Thus 
representatives were summoned to 
attend the parliaments of the 
council (a) to make grants of taxa- 
ti(jn and (b) to present petitions 
for legal redress. They were not 
asked to legislate. What legis- 
lation there was took the form of 
ordinances in council, devised hy 
the judges and enacted by the 
crown, and Edward I himself 
enacted most of his legislation 
before he summoned his mtxkd 
parliament of 1295. 

These parliaments were held in a 
single chamber, at the upper end 
of which sat the king on his throne. 
At his feet sat the chancellor on 
one of the four woolsacks, arranged 
in a square on which sat the council, 
the judges of the king’s bench on 
the chancellor’s right, and the 
judges of common pleas on his 
left ; opposite the chancellor sat 
the masters in chancery. The 
council was the original core of 
parliament, and an the other 
elements were accretions. Outside 
this inner square of councillors the 
bishops and abbots sait on benches 
running down from the right of the 


throne, and the earls and barons on 
its left. At the lower end of the 
chamber beyond the bar stood the 
Commons with the Speaker at 
theii head, on the rare and solemn 
occasions on which they appeared 
in parliament. 

The business was opened by the 
chancellor or some ot her councillor, 
who explained the cause of sum- 
mons and the ro^ml needs ; and 
the various estates (the notion 
that there were only three is a 
misleading fiction) separated to 
deliberate on the answers they 
should make. The lower clergy 
withdrew to their own convocation, 
and in the 14tli century ceased 
altogether to come to parliament. 
The knights of the shires and 
burgesses at first withdrew to 
separate rooms, hut before the 
middle of the 14th century co- 
alesced to deliberate, first in the 
refectorjr, and then in the chap- 
ter house of the Abbey across the 
way. The specially summoned pre- 
lates, earls, and barons asserted, 
probably in Edward IBs reign, a 
claim to remain in the parliament 
chamber with the king’s council, 
thus making it a magnum con- 
cilium, and the parliament chamber 
was thus also known as camera 
ma/jni conciUi. 

As soon as the various estates 
had agreed upon their answers 
they returned into the parliament 
chamber to rep(mt them, the 
Commons by the month of their 
Speaker, and the clergy by their 
prolocutor ; and the business of 
the representatives was at an end. 
They might stay on to hear the 
result of their jxditifjns, but did 
not do HO in any numbers until 
their individual petitions had been 
converted into effective or common 
petitions and made the basis of 
legiHlation. In any case the council 
continued sitting in parliament to 
deal with parliamentary petitions 
long after all the other elements had 
gone home. Most of the petitions 
presented were, however, at once 
referred to the apj^ropriate courts ; 
and it was only with the residue, 
which on account of their special 
difficulty or the novelty of the 
remedy required could not be so 
referred, that the council dealt in 
parliament. 

Formation oi Two Houses 
Parliament was thus in the 14tl) 
century a single chamber for its 
solemn business, and broke up into 
a variety of meetings for what 
might be called cornmittoe-btisiness. 
The two “ Houses,” so familiar 
to-day, were formed not so much 
by the division of parliament as by 
the amalgamation of various 
“ estates.” The prelates, earls, and 
barons clung to, and gradually 
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swamped, the council , the lower 
clergy went off to convocation ; 
and the knights of the shire and 
burgesses united to form the house 
of commons. In time the separate 
work of these two groups, lords 
and commons, grew more impor- 
tant than their joint work in com- 
mon session. 

More unfortunate from the point 
of view of understanding the origin 
and history of parliament has been 
the removal of the law courts from 
Westminster Hall to the Strand, 
and the consequent severance in 
the public mind of what was 
originally a single institution. 

Change in Functions 

The kernel of this change 
was the conversion of individual 
petitions, which are matters for 
judicial redress, into the common 
petition, which requires legislation 
and political action, and this de- 
velopment, which, more than any- 
thing else, created the house of 
commons, also determined the 
functions of parliament. Parlia- 
mentary petitions were more and 
more referred to the council and 
by the council to chancery, the 
star chamber, and others of its 
departments; and with the loss 
of this business parliaments grow 
more infrequent towards the close 
of the Middle Ages. Attendance 
was shirked both by lords and 
commons, and it was not until the 
growth of political intelligence 
followed on the Renaissance, 
localism cx] sanded into nation- 
alism, and the Tudors were com- 
pelled by their break with the 
Church to rely on i)arliamGnt, that 
the ebbing tide of parliamentary 
activity was turned into its 
broader modern channels. 

It was nursed by Henry VI II, 
grow fractious under Elizabeth, 
and rebelled against the Rtuarts. 
That war against the Stuarts was 
the best testimony to the fostering 
care of the Tudors, for n^) parlia- 
ment in the Middle Ages could ever 
have waged a war against the 
crown. But under Henry VlII a 
parliament, instead of being a 
matter of two or three weeks, sat 
for seven years, and during such 
periods acquired a solidarity, a 
self-knowledge, a tradition, a 
bo<ly of rules and customs, and a 
mastery of politics such as it had 
never possessed before. The Rolls 
of Parliament kept by the crown 
are superseded by the Journals 
kept by the Houses themselves ; 
Henry VIIPs habit of doing every- 
thing by parliament created the 
impression that nothing could be 
done without parliament ; and it 
developed a wili of its own, 


denying^ the crown all soi-ts of 
control it had exerted before and 
eventually establishing its claim 
to be the superior power. The 
Revolution of 168S asserted the 
responsibility of the executive to 
parliament, but not until 1832 
was the responsibility of parlia- 
ment to the people fully recog- 
nized, and that recognition led to 
the supremacy of the house of 
commons, which was established 
by the Parliament Act of 1911. 

Parliament is now legally the 
sovereign body in the constitution, 
though politically it obeys the will 
of the constituencies, and is some- 
times threatened with the uncon- 
stitutional alternative of “ dhect 
action.” It makes and unmakes 
lau's, retains or turns out minis- 
tries, and directly or indirectly con- 
trols the whole of British policy. 
Enlike most modern legislatures, 
and particularly that of the United 
States, it is bound by no written 
constitution and hampered by no 
“ separation of powers.” 

Scope of Powers 

It can alter the most funda- 
mental law with the same expedi- 
tion and machinery as it passes or 
repeals a tramway Act; and no 
fixed terms of office, either for 
legislature or executive, prohibit 
the solution of disputes between 
them by a dissolution of the legis- 
lature or an ejection of the 
executive. On the other hand the 
elasticity of the system subjects 
parliament to manipulation ; it 
can be dissolved at a psychological 
moment, and can then prolong its 
own existence long after the popu- 
lar mood has passed. The English 
parliament has been imitated in 
every quarter of the globe. 

A. r. Pollard 

Bihliograpky. Parliament : its 
History, Constitution, and Practice, 
Sir C. P. Ilbert, 1911 ; The Evolu- 
tion of Parliament, A. E. Pollard, 
1920 ; What Parliament Is and Does, 
Lord Heminzford, 1927. 

Parliamentary Procedure. 
JTe term “ parliamentary proce- 
dure ” in the British parliament 
is often restricted to the internal 
procedure which each bouse is 
free to regulate for itself ; but it 
also covers properly the relations 
between the two houses and be- 
tween them and the crown. It 
has developed over 600 years and 
is still constantly changing. It 
consists of a mass of time-honoured 
rules and conventions, supplement- 
ed by modern standing orders. 

VTen a new parliament meets 
the commons are directed to elect 
a speaker, who is their impartial 
president and the guardian of 
procedure. He calls members 


parliament 

who wish to .speak, puts the- 
necessary cpie.stious, and announ- 
ces the decision.s of the house ; 
but he take.s no part in debate.s 
and has only a casting vote. He 
enfoj'ces the^ules of order and has 
})Owers to select amendments and 
to accept or refuse the closure. 

The government benches are 
on the speaker’s right, those of the 
opposition on his left. All members 
are deemed equal in the house. 
They must address the chair and 
may not u.se “ unparliamentary ” 
language. 

O O 

Every matter to be decided is 
put in the form of a question, 
capable of being voted upon, aye 
or no, and the decision of the 
majority is accepted as that of 
the house. The cpiorum is 40. 

(Standing orders provdde tlie 
hours of sittings, but these hours 
may vary, either because the house 
has agreed to suspend these rules 
or because it is considering certain 
business which is specially ex- 
empted from the rules. 

Questions to ministers occupy 
the first hour of every day (except 
Fridays) after prayers. The 
remaining time is divided between 
“ notices of motions,” or fresh 
propositions, and orders of the 
day,” which are items ordered by 
the house to be considered, includ- 
ing the stages of bills, financial 
business, and adjourned debates. 

A bill may originate in either 
house and is given a formal first 
reading. Its principle is decided 
upon second reading and its 
details thrashed out during the 
committee and the consideration 
(or report) stages. After a final 
debate on third reading, the 
process is repeated in the other 
house. Failing agreement between 
the two houses, the bill is lost ; but 
if agreement is reached, the bill 
receives the roval assent in the 
house of lords and Ijccomes an 
Act of Parliament. 

All taxing and spending propo- 
sals, being of special importance, 
require extra stages. Thus, the 
budget resolutions originate in 
committee of ways and means, 
the estimates for the fighting and 
civil services occupy about 26 
“ allotted davs ” in committee of 

V 

supply, and projects for fresli 
spending start in other committees 
of the whole house. They must all 
be agreed to by the house itself 
and then incorporated in legisla- 
tion, the finance bill, the appropri- 
ation bill, and other bills. Propo- 
sals for fresh spending can be 
initiated only by the crown, by 
means of the king’s recommenda- 
tion signified by a minister. 
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Much b!l^^flcs,^ is devolved upon 
standijii;; ^^oinmittces of about 
50 menibers which arc microcosms 
of the house and which consider 
the committee stages of bills ; and 
upon smaller select committees, 
e.f/. the committee of privileges, 
the committee ol selection, and the 
public accounts committee. 

Procedure in the house of lords 
differs mainly in detail. The 
cpiorum is 3. The lord chancellor, 
who acts as speaker, has no 
])Owers of authority, but he is a 
member of the goveniment and 
takes ])art in debate. No financial 
measure may originate in the 
lords. There arc no committees 
of snp[)ly or ways and means, and 
no standing committees. 

S. Gordon 

Hibltot/raph/j. Parliamentary Pro- 
f-(ahiro, T. Prskino May, Hth ed., 
IDdb; The House of Commons, R. 
Palgravo, 1878; Procedure of the 
House of Commons, J. Redlich, 3 
vnls., 1908; Tlio Pageant of Parlia- 
ment, 2 vols. 1921; Manual of Pro- 
cedure in the Public Business of the 
House of Commons, 7th ed., 1942. 

Parliament, Houses of. 
Seat of the U.K. legi.slaturc at 
AVestminstcr. The building in 
which the commons and the lords 
meet forms, together with WVst- 
minsier Hall, a single pile. Erected 
in Yorkshire sandstone (which 
proved to weather badl}' in Loii- 
( Ion's atmos})herc) from Sir Charles 
Barry’s designs to replace an edi- 
fice destroyed by fire in 1834, it 
Avas begun 1S30 and completed 
1857, although iu use before that, 
111 Late Clot]iic style, the present 
building <;o\'ers 8 aenvs, and con- 
tains 11 courts, 100 staircases, and 
1,100 apartments, principally the 
chambers of the house of commouH 
and house of lords, those for use 
of the sovereign on ceremonial 
occasions, the royal court, and 
royal gallery. Westminster Hall, 
})art of the ancient palace, escaped 
the fire of 1834, and forms a vesti- 
bule to the houses of ]jarliament. 

Other features incluclc the cloclc 
tower (containing Big Ben, q.v.) 
at the N. end, 318 ft. high ; the 
central tower, 300 ft. ; and 
Victoria Tow'er, 340 ft. While 
parliament is sitting a Union flag 
flies from Victoria Tower by day, 
a light is shown in the clock tower 
by night. Tho imposing river 
front, with its terrace facing the 
Thames, is 940 ft. long, and 
adorned with statues of English 
monarchs. Twelve times the 
liouscs of parliament wore hit In' 
bombs during the Second Cnait 
War, the commons chamber Ix'ing 
destroyed on May 10, 1941 (it was 
rebuilt 1946--50). Frescoes painted 


for the halls and 
galleries include 
Maclisc's huge 
Heath of Nelson 
ami Meeting of 
W'ellingtoii and 
Bhichcr; Copley's 
Heath of Chat- 
ham; (.'ope’s 
si'ries (h'picting 
events of tlu' 

Stuart period ; 

another smaes by 
various artists 
depicting the 
Tudor period ; 
and a series re- 
lating to t li e 
building of 
Britain by Glyn 
Philpot, Charles 
Sims, A. K. Lawrence, Sii* 
Rothenstein, and other.s. 
Commons, House of ; 

House of ; ^Vestmin.stor Hall. 

Parliament Acts. Statutes 

limiting the power of tJie house 

of lords. The first was enacted 

Aug. 18, 1911. A controver.sy 

had ari.scu between lords and (‘om- 

mons as a result of the rejection 

by the lords of the budget of 1909, 

Aftei' two gemu'al elections in 1 910, 

a Parliament bill was passed by 

tlic commons, and by the lords 

after an announcement hv H. H. 

% 

Asquith, the prime minister, that 
the king would, if necessary, use 
his pr(U'ogati\e to create enough 
new fleers to socuix* its passage. 

Th(' Act limited the power of 
the lords to delay a inouev bill to 
one month, and pi’uvidod that if 
any other bill werC' [)assed by the 
commons in llu'cc successive ses- 
sion.'- it would become law at the 
end of that time e\en if not fiasscd 
by the lords. But two years had 
to elapse between its second read- 
ing in the commons on its first 
introduction and its final accept- 
ance bv that hou.se. A further 
act, fiassed by' th(* eommou'' lu 
Ihret^ succ('Ssive si'ssions 1947 49, 
u'dijced this to two successiv(‘ sc-'- 
sioiis and a period of one year. 

The Act of 1911 had referred iu 
its preamble to tho necessity for 
reforming the hou.se of lords, and 
various proposals for reform w'ore 
put forward, notably by a com- 
mittee under Lord Brv^ce in 1917 
IS. fn 1947-48 an inter-party 
conference was held to consider 
reform, but this broKc dow'n in 
May, 1948, following im|KiHsibility 
of agreement on the length of the 
suspensory jicriod. Srr Lords, 
Kouso of. 

Parliamentary Agent, l^ersoig 
usually a solicitor by firofession, 
and acquainted with the details 


of fiarliameiitary procedure, em- 
ployaal to a.ssist the promoters of 
privat(‘ bills by canvassing mem- 
h('rh of parliament, securing in. 
fomiation, and facilitating the 
drafting and passing of bills. 

Parliamentary Train. Type 
ot railway .service formerly oper- 
ated in tiic U.K. When the first 
railways were granted conces- 
sion.s to build their tracks, the\ 
wer(‘ oblig(sI by an act of 1844 
to ins(‘iwe a proportion of aeeom- 
imHlatiou on tho trains for 3rd- 
class passengers at the rate of Id. 
a mil('. The companies met this 
obligation by running a number 
of trains of this kind every day. 
ParliauKuitaiy trains w^ero gener- 
ally slow and imcomfortabh', 
and wer(‘ gradually withdrawal as 
higfuu' fares wore aJ lowed, and 
3r(l-cla.ss accommodation was pro- 
\ ided on ordinaiy Ij-aiiis. The last 
ran in 1912. 

Parliament Hill and Fields. 

Loiidon ojicn space. Situated near 
thii Hamjistearl border of St. 
Banci'as, the hill is 319 ft. in height, 
and has a <diain of ponds, over one 
of AV'hioh th(‘ roadway is carried by 
a viaduct. Ninct^ 1SS9 the hill and 
fiidds, coviu'ing 255 acres, have 
formed an integral part of Hamp- 
st(‘a<l Hf‘ath, being acquired for 
the public at a cost of £301,000. 

The name Barliament Hill issup- 
poH(xl to eouuect tli(‘ spot with an 
anei(uit folk-moot, or with the 
planting of cannon hero by the 
Parliamentary forces for the de- 
fence of London during the Civil 
War. Its alternative name of 
Traitors’ Hill is associated with tho 
l<'g<‘nd that here tlu' confederates 
of Guy Paw'kos assembled to 
witness the blowing up of the 
houses of parliament. The tumu- 
lus popularly known as Boadicea’s 
T’omb was explored in 1894, when 
it viidded the rival theories that 



Parliament Square, Westminster. View from the W 
side looking towards the Houses of Parliament. The 
statue on the left is that of Lord Palmerston. See 
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it was an ancient burial mound of the old Aemilian Way traverses 
the early bronze' pei'iod, or that it the city from E. to W'. Its Lom- 
was originally raised <as .1 Roman hard -Romanesque cathedral, huilt 
boundary mark. about 10o9-110G, with later ad- 

Parliament Square. Square ditions, has a lofty eampanile and 
and open space' in the city of an e)etagonal dome, containiim 
Westminster. Facing New Palace 
Y'ard, if is overlooked by West- 
minster Abbey, the houses of 
parliament, and Midellesex Guild- 
hall. X'^ntil the early 19th cent, 
the site wuxs covereel by narrow- 
streets axid mean houses ; when 
the houses of parliament were 


o 

fresco of the Assumption, one of 
Correggio's greatest works. Tlu' 
Romanesque baptistery, wdth a 
Gothic upper storey, 119B-1302. 
hiiilt of marhlo, is one of the finest 
in Italy. 

There are about BO other 
hurches, some of which were 


9her 


‘ompletcd, the present lawns were danxagi'd bombing during the 

hi<H*ond Great War. The liiiost 
notable, which received only super- 
ficial damage, are three' Renais- 
sance churches. Our ].iady, 1521- 
.29, tS. John the Evangcli.st, 1510- 
IBIJ, witli frescoes in the dome by 
Correggio, and the Annunciation, 
]r)()B-lt).32. The ducal palace, or 
Ihlazzo della Pilot ta, liad an 
galleries with paintings by Cor- 
reggio and other ma.sters, a 
library containing over 300,000 
volumes and 4,500 MSS. ; and a 
museum of antiquities : but w’as 
('.vtensively damaged during the 
Sc'coud Great War. The uuiv('rsity 
dates from 1482. The convent of 
San Paolo contains the celebrated 
Piitti ot Correggio. The chief 
industries of tlie city are connected 
with printing, silk, cereals, dairy 
produce, wine, and cattle. 

Probably of Etruscan origin, 
Parma xvas colonised bv Rome', 
183 B.o,, and the. Roman bridge 
ov('r the ihrma is still extant. 
Its bishopric is first mentioned 
A.D. 378. In 1346 Parma was 
sold by the Correggio family to 
tliat ot Visconti, and was associ- 
ated under the Sforzas with the 
duchy of Milan until 1511. On 
June 29, 1734, the Austrians were 
del exited here by the French and 
Sardinians. Pop. (1951) 123,095. 

During the Second Groat War 
Parma xvas lightly damaged except 
near tlu' rly. station. The city 
, was captured from 
the Germans by 
the 5th Army on 
April 25, 1945, 

with no opposi- 
tion XV or thy of 
mention being 
encountered. 

Parma, Duchy 
OF. Former in- 
dependent state 
of Italy. Adherent 
to the Guelph 
faction during the 
Middle Ages, the 
city and its 
territories passed 

Cathedral and 13th century campanile, 
from the louth-east Viands before they 


laid. In the square are statues (J‘ 
the prime ministers Canning, 
ih'cl, Palmerston, Derby, and 
Bcaconsfield, and of President 
Lincoln. The roads bounding the 
square form a traffic round- 
about." Parliament Strci'l leads 
out on the N. side. The square xvas 
laid out afresh during 1950-51, 
leaving a larger central lawn than 
before, with improved gardens. 
See ill us. opposite. 

Parma. Province of Italy, m 
Emilia-Romagna, hounded N. by 
Cremona, S. by Massa e Carrara. 
Spezia, and Genoa, E. by Reggio, 
Wb by Piacenza. ^Mountainous in 
t.he )S'., it slopes in a N.E. direction 
IVom the Ligurian Apennines f(x 
the Po, which foj-ms its X. 
boundary. The Parma and Taro, 
tributaries of fh(' Po, are the chief 
rivers waih'ring the prox’ince. 
Cereals, wiiu', olive oil, ehec'se 
fruit- are prod need, ('attic reai'tng 
and silk inanufaetui’e ai-e import- 

lire many 
at iSals(j- 
is l^arma 
m. I^op. 


ant indnstri(‘s, 
mineral springs, ej/. 
m 9 -ggiore. The capita 
(a.'/.). Area, 1,258 s(i 
(1951) 385,277. 

Parma. City of Italy, capital of 
the prov. of Panmi. It stands on 
both banks of tlie river Pai’ma. 
75 m. by rly. S.E. of Mila.n. An 
ancient and handsonu' city, sur- 
rounded in part by T’am[)arts, its 
streets are straight and wiib', w'hilc 



Parma, Italy. 


were absorbed in the papal 
possessions in 1512. In 1541 
Poj.x' Paul Hi made his voii. 
Pier Luigi PYirnesc. duke of Parma 
and Piacenza, and liis descendanr-' 
held the title until 1 731, when, with 
the death of Antnmo, 8th and last 
barnese duke, the duchy bocamf 
au apanage of the Spanish crown. 

It was transferred to Austria in 
1734, but ri'verted to Spain m 
1748. In 1796 the French Revolu- 
tionary armies oct'upied it for 
six years, when Napoleon included 
it in the kingdom of Etruria, 1802. 

The eongrc'.s^ of Vienna. 1815. 
xvelded Parma, Piacenza. andGua'^- 
talla into a grand duchy of Parma, 
m whicli Napoleon's widow', Marit' 
Louise, was given a life interest. 
On her death, 1847, this duch_\ 
passed to Charles Louis, son of the 
last Spanish duke. Charles Imuis, 
a mere tool of Austria and governed 
by Tom V'ard, the English stable - 
lad whom he had made prime 
minister, fled at the revolution of 
1848, and the following year abdi* 
(‘ated in favour of his son, Charles 
HI, who was assassinated in 1853. 
He was succeeded by his son 
Robert, who was deposed in 1860, 
w'hen the grand duch}- became 
part of the kingdom of Italy 

See Farnese : Italy. 

* 

Parma, Alessa2sdroF.4.enesf, 
3rt) Duke of (1545-92). Italian 
soldier and statesman. Bom in 
Rome, Aug. 27, 1545, Alessandro 
w'as the son of Ottavio Famese 
(1520-86) and Margaret, natural 
daughter of the emperor Charles 
and spent his early years at 
Brussels and Madrid. Under Don 
John of Austria he showed con- 
spicuous courage at Lepanto, 1571, 
and was dispatched to aid his 
struggle To maintain Spanish 
supremacy in the Netherlands, 
1577. He succeeded Don John 
as governor-general in 1578, and 
by astute diplomacy and skilful 
generalship succeeded in recover- 
ing the IValloon dependencies, his 
chief exploit being the 14 months' 
siege of Antwerp, 1584-5. He 
succeeded in saving Paris from 
capture by Henry IV, 1590, and 
Rouen from the Huguenots, 1591, 
but died at Aivas on Dec. 3, 1592. 
See Famese. 

Parmenides (c. 540-460 b.c.). 
Greek philosopher. A native of 
Elea, he was the chief represen- 
tative of the Eleatic school of 
philosophy, founded by Xeno- 
phanes. Whereas Heraclitus had 
taught that everything w’as in a 
state of flux or movement, and 
that permanence was an illusion of 
the senses, Parmenides taught the 
opposite doctrine. All movement 
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and ch miie, he said, were illusions, 
and all things have existed, and 
wall exist, the same for ever, 
Parmenio (d, 330 e.c.). Mace- 
donian soldier. He was second in 
command to Alexander the Great 
on his Persian campaigns, leading 
the left wing in the three battles 
of the Granicus, Issus, and 
Gaugamela. Becoming involved in 
a plot organized by his son against 
Alexander, he was put to death. 

Parmesan Cheese. Product 
of two districts of Italv, Parma and 
Emilia. Very hard, it is used, 
grated, for cookery. It is made 
from heated cow's milk, into which 
rennet is dropped in bags and then 
removed. The curd is broken up, 
heated again, pressed between 
boards, and left in a mould for two 
or three years. The cu-ust is then 
nearly black, the cheese very ])al(c 
and full of tiny holes. 

Parmigiano or Parmigianino. 
Names by which the Italian 
painter Girolamo Francesco Maria 
Mazzola, born Jan. 11, 1504, at 
Parma, is usually called, from his 
birthplace. The son and nephew of 
painters, he was chiefly self-taught, 
but his early work was influenced 
by Correggio, and his later by 
Raphael. His chief paintings in- 
clude frescoes at Parma and m 
Rome, and a famous altarpiece at 
Bologna. Parmigiano was one of 
the &'st Italians to practise etch- 
ing, for which he made drawings. 
He died at Casal Maggiore, Aug. 
24, 1540. Drawings of Par- 

mieianino, A. E. Po])luLm, 1953. 

Parmoor, Charles Alfred 
Cripps, 1st Baron (1852-1941). 
British politician. Born Oct. 3, 

1852, ho was 
c fl u c a t e d at 
Winchester 
and New Col- 
h'ge, Oxford, 
where he took 
four firsts. He 
was called to 
t he bar i n 
1877, took silk 
in 1890, and be- 
came attorney- 
general to the prince of Wales in 
1895, being reappointed in 1901 
and 1912. He was Unioni.st M.P. 
from 1895 to 1914, with intervals, 
for various divisions, then becoming 
a baron. An authority on ecclesi- 
astical law, he was chancellor and 
viear-general of York, 1900, and 
vicar-general of Canterbury, 1902- 
24. During the First Great War he 
championed the conscientious ob- 
jectors, and later became an en- 
thusiastic supporter of the League 
of Nations. Embracing the cause of 
Ijabonr, h(' was lord president of 


the council in Ramsay MacDonald’s 
1924 cabinet, holding the same 
office from 1929 to 1931, when he 
resigned on the formation of the 
National government. In 1939 
he finally broke with the Labour 
party. He was made a privy 
councillor in 1914. His Principles 
of the Law of Compensation, 
1881, is a standard w'ork. He also 
})ublishcd A Retrospect, 1936. He 
died June 30, 1041. His second 
son was 8ir Stafford Cripps (q.v.). 

Parnahyba or Parnaiba. 
Town and river of Brazil. The 
town, in the state of Piauhy, 
stands on the river, 11 m. from its 
mouth. An important river port, 
it exports cattle, hides, tobacco, 
cotton, etc. Pop. (1950) 30,900. 

The river rises in the Serra das 
Mangabciras, and flows N.N.E., 
forming the boundary of the states 
of Piauhy and Maranbao. After 
a course of about 800 ni., 400 m. 
of which are navigable by small 
sti'amcu's, it discharges into the 
Atlantic by a delta. 

Parnassiens. Group of E rcnch 
poets of the later 19th century. 
The name is derived from Le 
Parnasse Contemporain, a collec- 
tion of poems by many authors 
published in 1866. Among the 
contributors wore the older poets 
Leconte dc Lisle, Thbophile Gautier, 
Theodore dc Banville, and Charles 
Baudelaire. Other collections under 
the same title appeared in 1869 and 
1876. An offshoot of Romanticism, 
the school, which was mainly 
lyrical, eschewed all appeals hut 
the aesthetic. Falling into precios- 
ity and artificiality, they were suc- 
ceeded by the Symbolists {q.v.). 

Parnassus. Mountain of Greece. 
It is the highest peak, 8,069 ft. alt., 
of a range in Phocis, ancient Greece, 
lying N. of Delphi. Parnassus was 
saered to Apollo and the Muses, 
and also to Dionysus, lmmcdiat(‘ly 
above Delphi is the celebrated 
Oastalian spring. 

Parnell, Charles Stewart 
(1846-91). Irish nationalist. He 
was born at Avondale, co. Wick- 
low, June 27, 1846, of an English 
family long settled as landowners 
in Ireland, and was educated at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
In 1875 he entered parliament as 
a Home Ruler. 

Though a landlord, a Protestant, 
and a man reserved and aloof 
in manner, he exercised a com- 
manding influence which trans- 
formed his party, small as it was, 
into an instrument ■which came 
near to paralysing the house of 
commons ; a disciplined body 
which devoted itself to such an 
organized obstruction of public 


business as hitherto had never 
been known in England. 

Parnell’s aim was explicitly the 
establishment of an independent 
parliament m Dublin. For the 
agrarian ques- 
tion, the griev- 
ance conscious- 
ly felt by the 
Irish peasant, 
he avowedly 
cared little, but 
he saw in it the 
means of com- 
b in in g the 
great majority 
of the Irish 
people into one compact force. To 
that end in 1878 he organized 
the Land League, poured vitriolic 
scorn on ecery English attempt to 
jrrovide remedial agrarian legis- 
lation, and urged the Irish peas- 
antry to adopt every conceivable 
metliod short of positive crime 
to render the law nugatory. The 
Phoeni.x Park murders in 1882 
forced him to an open denuncia- 
tion of such crimes, and a con- 
temptuous repudiation of charges 
that he had condoned them. 

Popular opinion still held Par- 
nell guilty, morally at least, of 
Irish crimes and outrages, until a 
special judicial commission, 1888- 
89, was appointed to investigate 
the whole question of “ Parnellism 
and crime.” The sensational event 
of this inquiry was the demonstra- 
tion that an alleged letter of 
Parnell’s, utterly damning if gen- 
uine, was a forgery by Richard 
Pigott, which The Times news- 
paper had accepted with reckless 
credulity- Liberals and Irish 
Home Rulers were drawing into a 
close alliance, when Parnell was 
disastrously implicated in a di- 
vorce scandal. His intimate and 
trustcNi agent. Captain O’Shea, 
cited him as co-respondent in an 
action for divorce which he insti- 
tuted against his wife, and, the 
action btdng undefended, secured 
a d(‘cree in IS’ov., 1890. 

ParneH’s retirement from the 
leadership was demanded by Glad- 
stone ; the Irish party was divided, 
the great majority insisting upon 
Parneirs withdrawal. Parnell 
fought fiercely for his position, 
repudiating the Liberal alliance. 
But before it could be said that the 
fight was decided, he died sud- 
denly on Oct. 6, 1891, within four 
months of his marriage to Mrs. 
O’Shea. Had he lived, his help 
would probably have enabled 
Gladstone to carry the Home Rule 
proj)osal in 1892. He was at once 
a driving and a restraining force, 
and without him Irish nationalism 
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was tactically leaderless. 

Home Rule ; Ireland. 
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O’Connor, 1889 ; P., The Last 

Five Years, A. F. Robbins ; P, 
Vindicated, H. Harrison, 1931; 
Parnell and His Party, 1888-90, 

C. C. O’Brien, 1957. 

Parnell, Thomas (1679-1718). 
British poet. Of English descent, 
he was born in Dublin and edu- 
cated at Trinity 
College. Made 
a minor canon 
of S. Patrick’s 
cathedral, 1701, 
he was arch- 
deacon of 
Clogher, 1706- 
16, and then 
became vicar of 
Einglas. Visit- 
ing England in 
1706, he was 
on terms of friendship with Harley, 
Swift, and Pope. He contributed 
to The Spectator and The Guar- 
dian ; was one of the Scriblerus 
Club ; and aided Pope in his 
translation of the Iliad, for which 
he wrote the introductory essay on 
Homer. On the death of his 
wife (Anno Minchin) in 1711, 
Parnell gave way to inteinper- 
ance, and, dying at Chester, was 
buried in Trinity church there, 
Oct. 24, 1718. Prai.sed by Gold- 
smith, who wrote his Life, and 
by Campbell, his work is marked 
by love of the classicH, humorous 
fancy, grace, good tasks and 
moral feeling, and serves as a link 
between that of Pof)e and Gold- 
smith. Especially notable are his 
Hymn to Contentment, A Night- 
piece on D(uith, Epistle to Pope, A 
Fairy Tale, ancl The Hermit, 
Pope edited ParnelPB Poems, 
1721, and G. A. Aitken his (Col- 
lected Works, 1894. 

Parody, Imitation, mainly as 
manifested in literature, of the 
general style or spirit ol a writer or 
of the form of a Hix^citic piece of 
work, with intent to make fun. It 
differs from burlesque, which is a 
laughable perversion of a serious 
theme, in that it is a mocking of 
the manner rather than the matter. 
In Sir Owen Seaman’s words, “ At 
its lowest a mere verbal ee.ho, at 
its highest it becomes a depart- 
ment of criticism.” 

Though the art is an old one, 
exemplified first, in The Battle of 
the Eroga and Mice, and merging 
in the hands of Aristophanes 
through burlesque ink) pure 
comedy, modern parcxly may be 
said to begin with The Pijx* of 


Tobacco of Isaac Hawkins Browne, 
1736, little knowm no%v except by 
students. Popular parody started 
in England with The Anti-Jacobin 
of Canning and Erere, 1797, and 
The Rejected Addresses by James 
and Horace Smith, 1812. Some 
of the chief British parodists are 
Thackeray, Sir Theodore Martin, 
M. E. Aytoun, C. S. Calverley, 
Quiller-Couch, Seaman, Sir John 
Squire, and Sir Max Beerbohm. 

Parole. In international law, 
the pledge of honour of a prisoner 
of war to observe conditions im- 
posed by his captor, if allowed his 
liberty. Under The Hague con- 
vention the government of a coun- 
try cannot compel one of its sub- 
jects to break such parole, though 
if the government disapproves of 
the conditions of parole it is the 
duty of the combatant concerned 
to surrender again to the enemy. 
Tn a military sense, a parole is a 
watch w'ord given by the com- 
mander of an army or garrison for 
officers to use. In penal law, it is a 
pledge of good conduct given by a 
person convicted of crime as a 
condition of his or her release from 
prison. The parole system in 
penology is steadily on the in- 
crease in many countries, notably 
the U.S.A. 

Paros. Island in the x^egean 
Sea, belonging to Greece. One of 
the Cyclades group, it is 5 m. W. of 
Naxos, and has a length of 13 m. 
and a breadth of 10 m. Pyramidal 
in shape, it rises in Hagios Ehas, 
the ancient Marpessa, to about 
2,500 ft. Near the chief town, 
Parikia, are the quarries of Parian 
marble, wrought from ancient 
times. Paros was colonised by 
Ionian Greeks who afterwards 
founded Parium and Thasos. It 
was captured by the Persians in 
490 B.o. and later became merged 
in the Athenian confederacy. The 
Arundel marbles were brought to 
England from Paros in 1667. Its 
area is 96 sq. m. 

Parotid Gland. One of the 
salivary glands situated just in 
front of the car, its duct running 
on the inner aspect of the cheek 
to empty itself along the upper jaw. 
It is generally the first gland to 
become enlarged in mumps. 

Parousia, Greek term for com- 
ing, appearance, or revelation. It 
is used in the Greek version of the 
N.T. for the Second Advent or 
Becond Coming of Christ (2 Thess. 
2). See Messianic Hope. 

Parquet (Er.). Name given to 
an inlaid or mosaic wooden floor- 
ing. Small blocks of wood arc 
arranged in a geometric pattern. 
Oak is the wood most generally 


used, other woods of various 
colours being added for the more 
elaborate forms of parquetry-. 

Parr, Catherine (1512-48). 
Queen of Henry VHI, entered in 
this work as Catherine Parr. 

_ Parr, George (1826-91). Eng- 
lish cricketer. Bom at Radcliffe- 
on-Trent, near Nottingham, he was 

the son of a 
small land- 
owner and 
farmer. In 
1840 he joined 
the All England 
team led by 
Clarke, w h i e h 
■ he himself cap- 
tained, 1857- 
1870. Plajnng 
was regarded as 
his dav- 



George Parr, 
English cricketer 


he 



Thomas Parr, 
English centenarian 


for Notts, 

the finest batsman of 
He died June 23, 1891. 

Parr, Thomas (c. 1483-1635). 
Enghsh centenarian, known as Old 
Parr. He is supposed to have lived 
in ten reigns, from that of Edw^ard 
IV to that of Charles I. Tradition 
said that he was bom at Winning- 
ton, Salop, and he lived there 
mostly. In 1635 the earl of 
Arundel took him to London that 
he might be shown at court as a 
marvel, but in v,. . . 

London he died 
on Nov. 15, at 
the alleged age 
of 152, being 
buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Taylor, the 
w' a t e r poet, 
wrote a pam- 
p h 1 e t. The 
0 1 d e, 0 1 d e. 

Very Olde Man, 1635. The cottage 
in which Parr lived between 
Shrewsbury and Welshpool was 
sold to a namesake in 1917. 

Paxrakeet. Name popularly 
given to many small long-tailed 
parrots. The ring-necked parra- 
keet, w'cll known in aviaries, has 
green plumage with a red collar. It 
is about 16 ins. long, and is found 
in India and Cochin China. Plying 
in flocks and feeding upon fruit 
and grain, it is a serious pest to 
gardeners and agriculturists. The 
grass parrakeets of Australia have 
beautitiil plumage of green and 
blue, and are popular pets. They 
spend most of their time on the 
ground, as do also the swamp 
parakeet and the ground parrakeet, 
while both have barred tad feathers. 
Bee, Parrot, colour plate. 

Parral or Hidalgo del Par- 
RAL. City of Mexico, in the state of 
Chihuahua. An important mining 
centre and rly. junction, it stands 
on the river Parral, 120 m. S. of 
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Parry ‘Sound. Town of On- 
tario, (?anada. On Georgian 
Bay, at the month of the Reguin, 
it is 150 m. N. of 'Toronto, on the 
(UhR. and CtN.R. Chief indiia- 
ti-iea are planing mills, and 
making spools and bnttons. The 
surrounding district is noted foi- 
pines, hemlock, and hardwoods, 
and deposits of copper and feld- 
spar. Pop. 5,765. 

Parsec. Unit used in astronomy 
for ?neasuring stellar distances. 
It is the distance at which the 
//urallax (g.r.) of a star would be 
one -wond of ai'c. No known star 
is as close as this, so all stellar 
distances are represented in par- 
s(‘cs by numbers greater than 1. 
The nearest, Alpha Centauri, is at 
a. distance of P3 parsecs. One 
parsec equals 3*26 light years or 
19*2 million million miles. 

Parsees or Parsis (inhabitants 
of Pars, or Persia). Religious 
(‘ommunity of India and parts of 
J^crsia. In India, where they form 
a leading section of the native 
trading classes, they number 
1 ‘ather more than 100,000, mostly 
in Bombay and other places on the 
W. coast, d'heir religion, known as 
Ihirseeism, is the modern form of 
Zoroastrianism. On the Arab con- 
(^uest of Persia, in 651, the inhabit- 
ants were forcibly converted to 
IVIahomedanism, with the excep- 
tion of those who fled the country, 
and a few others whose descend- 
ants, numbering about 9,000, 
maintain their religion in Persia to 
the present day. Parsecs, known, 
IVoTU their regard for fire as an 
e^nblem of purity, as fire-worship- 
p(‘rs, arc also sometimes called 
Ghebers or Guebers, an Arabic 
term for unbelievers. 

'’fhc Parsees of India are the 
most enterprising and educated 
native community, and many have 
devoted their wealth and ability 
to philanthropic and public ends. 
Olive-complex'ioned and black- 
eyed, they are notable for integrity, 
benevolence, business acumen, 
loyalty, and clean living. They 
(expose their dead on iron gratings 
in towel’s of silence, where the 
bones, denuded of flesh by vultures, 
drop into a pit, and are afbu'wards 
r<mioved to a nesting-place under- 
Lu'ound. Ace India: Zend-Avesta; 
Zoroastrianism. 

Parsifal. Opera by Wagnei 
Produced at Baireuth in 1882, il 
is based on Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach’s Parzival, a version of the 
legend of Sir Perceval, in which 
the story of the Grail is combined 
with that of the simple, ignorant 
liero, who attains wisdom througli 
charity and purity of heart. The 


Parsley Pern, 
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opera created a storm of eontro- 
yersy, principally on account of 
the supposed resemblance of the 
argument to the life of Christ. R 
IS now accepted as musically one of 
tlie greatest operas. 

Grail, The Holy ; 

0|)era ; Perceval. 

Parsimony (Lat 
pco'simoma^ sparing- 
ness). In meta- 
physics, the law of 
parsimony deprecate^ 
the unnecessary as- 
sumption of the ex- 
istence of aiiythimr 
in order to explain 
what is admitted to 
be fact, when such ex- 
planation is equally 
possible without such 
assumption. In 
physical and general science the 
same law asserts that the number 
of causative factors adduced in the 
explanation of a phenomenon shall 
be the smallest possible. This is 
the doctrine of Ockham (g.r.), 
kno'wn as Ockham’s razor, that 
entities should not he multiplied 
unnecessarily. 

Parsing, Exercise in grammar. 
A group of words, preferably a 
complete sentence, is taken, and 
each word is examined as to the 
part of speech to which it belongs 
and the relationship it bears to 
other words in the group. De- 
scription should be detailed, e.g. n 
noun is common, proper, or ab 
stract ; a verb transitive or in- 
transitive, finite or infinite ; an 
adverb one of time, place, or 
manner, etc. See Parts of Speech. 

Parsley {Canon 2 ^Croseh'num). 
Biennial herb of the family Um- 
belliferae. It was introduced into 
Great Britain from Sardinia in 
1548, and is used as a seasoning 
and flavouring in various forms. 
It succeeds best in a light loam, 
generally failing to withstand the 
winter in a heavy or clayey soil. 
To ensure a succession of crops 
three sowings of seeds should be 
made — one in March, another in 
June, and the third in Axis', in rows 




12 ins. apart. When the young 
plants are 2 ins. in height thev 
may he separated to a distance of 
about 6 ins. every way, and left 
until the leaves are ready to cut. 

At the end of the 
second year the crop 
will he coarse. The 
old plants should 
then be eradicated, 
and a fresh sowing 
made in a different 
situation. 

Parsley Fern 
[Crypiogramma cris. 
pa). Fern of the 
family Polypod i- 
aceae. Native of 
Europe, Asia, and 
Alaska, it forms tufts 
among the stones in 
mountainous dis- 
tricts, the fronds springing from a 
scaly rootstock. The fronds are 
rather thin in texture, oval-wedge- 
shaped, bluish green, and much 
divided like a parsley leaf. 

Parsnip {PasHmea saliva). 

Native British biennial plant of the 
family Umbelliferae. In its wild 
state it has no nutritive value, but 
under cultivation it has developexl 
into a popular edible root veget- 


lutc Ot llitf 

ironds 



Parsley. Plant of Dwarf.PerleOtion 
parsley 

By ccurte.ty of Sutton Ss Son» 


Parsnip. Edible roots of the vegetable 

By courtesy o1 Sutton d Sons 

able, attaining often a length of 2- 
3 ft. Parsnips flourish in deep, rich 
loam which has not been freshly 
manured ; the presence of raw 
stimulant tends to deform and 
split the roots. The seed should be 
sown in the open ground in March, 
in rows a foot apart and an inch 
deep. The young plants should be^ 
thinned to 9 ins. apart every way, 
and left until Sept, or Oct. The 
roots are ready to puU when th(‘ 
foliage dies down, but may be left 
until touched by early frost. 
Parson (Med. Lat. persma, a 
cpresentative). Legal title of out 
who holds a parochial cure of souls 
Holy orders, presentation, in- 
stitution, and induction are neces- 
sary to make a man a parson, and 
as such the owner of the parsonage 
house, glebe, tithes, and other dues. 
The term parson properly belongs 
only to a rector. A vicar had the 
same parochial responsibility, but 
did not hold the church property, 
being merely the deputy of an 
absent rector. The term is used in a 

1 All 
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parry 


('hihiiahua. Silver is extensively 
woeked in tlie neighboiirhood, and 
wine making is an industry. Ikirra! 
lias some splendid aneleni elnirelies. 
Pop. 2f),000. Pai'ral is also the 
name of a small tovm and dist. in 
the Linares prov. of Chik'. 

Parramatta. Suburb of Syd- 
ney and river of Now South W’^ales. 
Australia, in Cumberland eo. Llu' 
suburb is a major manufacturing 
centre and stands on the river to 
the W.N.W. of S,ydnoy, with which 
it is connected by road, electric 
rly., and river steamer. The I'iver 
is in rcabty an extension of Port 
Jackson, 10 m. in length. 

Parratt, vSin W.^lteu (18-1-1- 
1924). British oi'ganist. Born at 
Huddersfield, J^k‘h. 10, 1841, he 

was educated 
privately, and 
j)i‘<‘aine organ- 
ist at S. Paul’s 
church there, 
jsr)4-()l. He 
s ii c 0 e e d c d 
Stainer at Mag- 
dalen (.Allege, 
Oxford, in 
1872, aiul ion 
voars later \N'as 

V 

appointed o r- 
ganist to S. George’s (La])el, 
Windsoi', a post lie lield until Ihs 
death on March 27, 1924. Pinfessor 
at the P.C.M- trom 1883, he con- 
ducted the choral class. He was 
knighted in 1892, and appointed 
master of the queen’s musick. 
During 1908-18 he w'as professor 
of music at Oxford. Parratt, who 
helped to establish Peger’s repu- 
tation as a composer in England, 
revolutionised organ playing. A 
devotee of Bach, be was regarded 
as a jmrist bnt a splendid pei-- 
formcr. Coitsnli Life, D. P. Tov('y 
and G. Parratt, 1942. 

Parret. River of England. It 
rises in Dorset, near Cheddington, 
and flows N.W. through Somerset, 
past Langport and Bridgw'ater, to 
the Bristol Channel, whiidi it enters 
by an estuary. Near Langport, to 
which it is navigable, it receives th(‘ 
Veo and the Isle, and lower down 
i he Tone joins it. Its length is 3,7 ni. 

Parricide. Murderei’ of a 
father. The term i.s not recognized 
in English law, no distinction being 
made betw^een the killing of a 
father and any other form of mur- 
der. In Roman law the term in- 
cluded the murder of other near 
relatives, e.g. a grandfather, liro- 
ther, etc., and was punishable by 
drowning in a sack. aScc Murder. 

Parrot. Name applied in a 
broad sense to all birds of the order 
Psittaci, of which there are about 
500 species known, from the 
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warmer regions of both Old ami 
New ’World .s. They are distin- 
gni.^hed '-;tmctui-ally bv the form of 
tln^ bill. Both mandibles ar{' 
}K)ok(Ml, the lower biting within tlu' 
lai'ger, strongly curved upper oiu*. 
\\hi<‘h js hinged to the' skull. Tlu^ 
f(‘ei. ai'<‘ of lh(‘ seamsoiial ty}je. two 
ofth('to(‘s bein g turned bade wards. 

Parrots ha,ve l)nghtly, often 
gaudily coloured plumage, au^ 
monogamous, mostly sociable, aiul 
nest in tree hok's. They are mainly 
fruit -caters, though the kea has in 
recemi years dc’^’eloped a carnivor- 
ous ])r()f)cnsity. The order includes 
the cockatoos ( Plyctolophidae), 
macaws (Connridae), parrakeets 
(Platyeercida.e), lories (Tricho- 
glossidae), the true parrots (Psit- 
tacidae), and others. In general 
the name parrot is restricted to the 
family Psittacidae, mainly African; 
familiar in the XkK. is tlu‘ grey 
jiarrot (Pirittaciw erythacNs). [m- 
liortation into the U,K. of parrots 
(and similar birds) was prohibited 
1930'-r)l, and from Feb., 1953. 

The food should be mainly seeds, 
such as maize, hemp, canary .seed, 
with nuts of all kinds e.xcept mon- 
key-nuts ; apple, pear, plum, ban- 
ana ; raw^ carrot, dry biscuit, and a 
stick of soft wood to cut to piec(‘s. 
There should alw'ays be a good snp- 
})ly of coarse, gritty sand ; and two 
or thn'e times a day the bird shfinld 
1)(^ allowed a drink of water, but 
a constant supply will be abused. 
Animal food, evxm a bone, should 
never be given. Pee Bird, colour 
]flat(‘ ; Kaka ; Koa ; Lory ; Macaw ; 
Parra ke(‘t ; Parrot, colour platen 

Parrot Fish {ScaruM). Name 
applied to fl.sli of the family Scari- 
rlae, closely allied to the wrasse' 
family, found in tropie- seas, one 
species occurring in tlie Meditt'r- 
ranean. The teeth are moditied to 
form sharp biting beaks; and this, 
together with brilliant eolouring, 
lias giviMi rise' to the popular iianu*. 
The.s(‘ tish fee'd upon corals, 
molluscs, and seaweeds, which 
they chew in a eurious fashion, 
giving rise to the ancient notion 
that they were ruminating ani- 
mals. The Meditenunean apeoies 
was greatly eskHMiied for the tahk* 
by the Greeks and Romans. 

Parry. General name of a group 
of islands in the Arctic ()<*ean. 
They are situated N, of J.iancaatej' 
Sound, Melville Sound, and Bar 
row Strait, and \V. of Bafliii Bay. 
They include Devon, Gornwallis, 
Bathurst, Melville, and Priru'e Pat- 
rick islands. Named after Sir W. E. 
Parry, who visited them in hr.s 
1819 expedition, they were furtht'r 
explored by the expeditions in 
search of Sir John Franklin. 
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Parry, Sir (Charles) Hubert 
( H A STi X( ; ,s ) ( 1 S4S- 1 9 1 8 ) . British 
conifio.ser Porn at Bournemouth. 

P<J). 27, 1848,' 
he was edu- 
cated at Eton 
and Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, 
and studied 
music at Stutt- 
gart and in 
London. In 
1883 he wa," 
appointed pro- 
fessor of com- 
liosition and of 
^ at the Royal 
( Allege of Music, and he became 
its dirx'C'tor in 1895. From 1899 
to 1908 he was jirofessor of music 
at O.xford, He was knighted in 
1898 and made a baronet in 1902. 
He (lied Oct, 7, 1918. Parry’s com- 
positions include symphonies, 
ovi'i'tures, and chain bei* music : 
several Hiu' oratorios, of which 
Judith and Job are best knowm ; 
and beautiful settings of Milton’s 
Blest Pair of Sirens, and Blake’s 
Jerusalem. He wrote the Art of 
Music, 1893; .Music of the 17th 
(^Vntnry, 1902; and J. S. Bach, 
1910. A Life, bv (k L. Graves, 
ap])i‘ared in 192(5. 

Parry, Sin Willi aim Edward 
(1790-1855). British explorer. 
Ikirn at Bath, Dee. 19, 1790, he 
entered the 
navy in 180(). 
was employerl 
in prot(‘(‘ting 
whalers in 
Spi tsbergi'n, 

1811-13, and 
livt' years later ,*; 
a (‘CO m pan ied 
Ross’s Arctic 
expedition. In 
1810 he was 
given eommand of thc^ Hecla, and 
set sail to find tln^ North-West 
Passage. Passing through Baffin 
Bay he made 114 \X. During 
1821-25 PaiTV made two other 
Arctic voyages of discovery, and 
in 1827 he sailed to Sjiitsbergen, 
and there made an attempt to 
reac'h the N. l^ole by boat and 
sledge. Surmounting great diffi- 
culties, and liamfHTed by th(' 
southward drift of the ice, Parry 
reax'hed 82" 45' N., a record which 
was unsurpassed for nearly fifty 
years. Returning in 1829, he was 
knighted, and later became deputy 
governor of Greenwich Hospital. 
He died at Ems, July 8, 1855. His 
lK*Ht known works are Voyages to 
the North-7Vest Passage, 1821 ; 
Narrative of an Attempt to Reach 
the N. Polo in Boats, 1828. His 
.Memoirs WTre ed. E. Parry, 1857, 



Sir W. E. Parry, 
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Blu(i-lioa(U’(l jfuirot, riouun nionetiuuti, Buull. Koselljt 

jjarrukoct or parroquct, I’liitycorcus e\iimua, S.E. Australia 
i i , parrakoet, Aprogimctua crj-thropterus, 

AuHtralla. -I. Hwalnflon'e lorikeet, TrichoKlosaue haeraatod. 

AuHtralla. ^ 5. African iprey parrot, Psittacus erithacus, 
W. Africa. (), Pciinaut'H parrakect, Platyccrcus elegans, 

ri. Australia. 7. ^■lllturir\c parrot, Oj-popsitta vulturma. 


Brazil. P. Beautuul parrakeet, Psephotus pulchemmus, 
Australia. P. Many-coloured parrakeet, Psephotus vanus, 
S. Australia. 10. Bkbck-tailed parrakeet, Polytehs anthopeplus, 
S. Australia. 11. Ked-sided Electus, Lorius roratus, British 
New Guinea. 12. Beautiful lorikeet, Charmosyna placentis. 
New Guinea. 13. Black-capped lory, Bomicella garrula, 
N.W, New Guinea. 
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popular sense of any minister of 
religion. See Clergy; Induction. 

Parsons, Sir Charles Avger- 
VON (1854-1931). British inven- 
tor and engineer Sixtli and 
youngest son of 
the 3rd earl of 
Bosse, a distin- 
guished astron- 
omer, he was 
born in London 
June 13, 1854, 
and was edu- 
cated at Trinity 
(Jollege, Dublin, 
and 8t. John’s, 

( J a rn b r i d g e . 

After serving an 



Sir Charles Parsons, 
British inventor and 
engineer 


engineering apprenticeship with 
Armstrong, he acquired in 1884 a 
[)artnership in the Newcastle Hrm 
of Clarke, Chapman and Co., and 
built his finst turbo-generator. In 
1889 he founded at Heaton his 
own works for making turbines 
and electrical equipment. Besides 
revolutionising the application of 
mechanical power, he designed a 
merciirv pump for mass produc- 
tion of incandescent electric lamps. 

In 1893, when most engineei-s 
dismissed the possibility of nu'- 
chanical flight, Parsons built a 
.steam-driven helicopter that lilted 
itself several yards into the air 
Two years later he constructed a 
model monoplane which on its 
first test rose 20 ft. and flew 80 yds. 
His auxelophone, for amplifying 
musical and vocal sounds without 
the distortion inseparable from 
reproduction by a mechanical dia- 
phragm, was adopted by Henry 
Wood and used at Queen’s Hall in 
1896. Other experiments resulted 
in diamonds being made by the 
crystallisation of carbon, and a 
non-skid device for motor tires. 

Parsons was elected F.R.S. in 
1898, and in 1902 received the 
society’s Rumford medal. He was 
president of the Institute of 
Marine Engineers 1905-06, and of 
the British Association 1919-20. 
Created K.C.B. in 1911, he was the 
first engineer to be awarded the 
O.M., in 1927. He died on board 
ship, Feb. 11, 1931. See Turbine. 
Consult Life, R. Appleyard, 1933 ; 
The Steam Turbine, R. H. Parsons. 


1946. 


Parsons or Persons, Robert 
(1546-1610). English Jesuit. Born 
at Nether Stowey, Somerset, June 
24, 1546, and educated at Oxford, 
he resigned his fellowship of Balliol 
in 1574 to escape expulsion, on 
account of his tendencies to Roman 
Catholicism. He went to Rome 
and became a member of the So- 
ciety of Jesus, July 4, 1575 

ilenceforth all liis energies were 


bent on overthrowing the re- 
formed Church in England, which 
he secretly visited in 1580. In 1587 
he was made rector of the English 
College at Rome, and in 1591 wrote 
his Respon.sio ad Elizabethae 
edictum. He died April 18, 1610. 

Parsonstown. This name of 
a town in Offaly, Irish Republic, 
has been superseded by Birr {q.v.). 

Part. In music, that portion of 
a concerted composition which is 
allotted to any component voice or 
instrument. Thus there are four 
parts in the ordinary hymn-tune : 
for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. 
By analogy, contrapuntal music, 
such as fugues, etc., which are de- 
rived from vocal form.s, is also 
said to be in parts, even though it 
is performed upon a single instru- 
ment, as the pianoforte. A part 
song is an unaccompanied song 
harmonised in three or more parts. 

In medieval times compo.sers of 
vocal music did not write their 
work in score {q.xh) but in separate 

part books,” usually one for each 
part. Alternatively, the separate 
parts were displayed side by .side 
on the double page of a book, so 
that .‘■•ingers of the different parts 
could use the same book, and 
sometimes so that singers of differ- 
ent parts could read the music 
from opposite sides of a table. 

Partabgarh. Town of Rajas- 
than, India. It lies 120 m. N.VV. 
of Indore and is noted for its 
enamelled work. Pop. (est.) 
15,000. 

It was the capital of the foruK'r 
princely .state of Partabgarh, which 
had an area of 873 sq. m., and 
was one of those states which m 
1948 united to form Rajasthan. 
The hills to the N.VV. of this an'a 
are peopled chiefly by Bhils ; 
elsewhere it is open country. 

Paxtabgaxh, Dist. of Dttar 
Union, India, in Faizabad divi- 
sion. It lies N. of Allahabad dist., 
with the Ganges in the S.W. 
Annual rainfall is 38 ins. 'riu* 
chief crops are rice, wheat, barley, 
and millet. The capita! i.s Bela. 
Area 1,457 sq. m. Pop. (1951) 
1,110,734. 

Partenkircben. Bavarian win- 
ter resort, described under GaT- 
misch-Partenkirchen. 

Parthenogenesis (Gr. parlhe- 
nos, virgin ; genesis, generation). 
Biological term expressing the de- 
velopment of an organism from an 
egg cell which has not been fer- 
tilised. Some animal species, e.g. 
many gall flies and saw flies, con- 
sist of females only ; in others 
male.s appear infrequently, Among 
a])hids (plant lice) parthenogene.si.s 


IS common and, often accom- 
panied by vivipary, leads to rapid 
multiplication of females during 
spring and summer. Males are 
usually produced later on to 
fertilise the last eggs of the season, 
which pass the winter as such and 
develop into viviparous partheno- 
genetic females the following’ 
spring. Other instances are known 
among i otifers and crustaceans 
and among plants. 

Reduced or haploid partheno- 
genesis occurs when development 
is from an unfertilised egg the 
nucleus of which contains the 
gametic number of chromosomes. 
In bees and some other insects 
such eggs produce males. The 
occasional appearance of haploid 
plants of a kind normally diploid 
suggests that they have arisen 
froni haploid egg cells. Unreduced 
or diploid parthenogenesis is more 
common in plants ; it takes place 
when as a result of aberrations in 
sporocyte divisions an egg cell is 
formed with the sporophytic num- 
ber of chromosomes. 

Parthenon, The (Gr., virgin’s 
chamber). Temple of Athena, on 
the Acropolis, Athens, It was built 
between 447 and 438 b.c., and was 
opened on the occasion of the 
Panathenaic festival in the latter 
year ; the cult of Athena having 
been previously practised in an 
older tem])lo on the Acropolis, near 
the site of the Parthenon itself. 
The architects were Ictinus and 
Callicrates, and the structure, 
which is of the Doric order, con- 
sisted entirely of Pentelic marble. 
The Parthenon measures 220 It. 
by 77 ft., and tin* cella, or nave. 
194 fl. long, is divided into two 
parts, th(^ main chamber to the 
east, where Pheidias’s gold and 
ivory statue of Athena was placed, 
and a smaller chamber to the 
west. d’horc were eight outside 
eolumiiH at each end, and 17 on 
each side. The portico at either 
end was double, i.e. there was an 
inner line of six columns behind 
the outer lino of eight. Strictly 
speaking, the Opisthodomos, 
where the virgin priestess received 
die offerings, was the Parthenon 
proper. 

Architecturally the Parthenon is 
the crowning instance of the 
subtlety involved in the apparent 
simplicity of Greek construction. 
Penrose discovered that the hori- 
zontal lines are imperceptibly 
curved, and that the perpendicular 
lines incline very slightly towards 
the centre of the temple. The ap- 
parently flat floor is slightly higher 
towards the centre than at the 
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Parthenon, Athens. Ruins of the ancient temple of Athena, from the north-west 


edges ; the columns not only taper 
towards the summit, but are of 
greater girth at the centre than 
they are at the base. Little vari- 
ations of height and thickness 
occur in the corner columns, ac- 
(‘ording to the intensity of the light 
that fell upon them, and the fluting 
is studied with an eye to its 
relationship with the light. 

The chief glory of the Parthenon 
was the decorative sculpture by 
Pheidias {q.v,) and his school. Of 
the metopes {q.v.) attributed to 
them, there were originally 92, 41 
of which remain in their place, the 
bulk of the remainder being in the 
British Museum. The subjects, 
including combats between Cen- 
taurs and Lapithac, and Greeks 
and Amazons, arc treated in high 
relief. The group of statuary on 
the eastern pediment represents 
t he birth of Athena ; that on the 
western, the contest between 
Athena and Poseidon for the pos- 
session of Attica. Finally, the con- 
tinuous frieze round the cella, re- 
presenting the Panathenaic festi- 
val, ranks as the most wonderful 
[)ictorial representation in low re- 
lief in the wodd, as regards both 
scale and treatment. In contrast 
to the gleaming white marble 
columns and roof of the Parthenon, 
the sculptures and mouldings were 
enriched with colour. With the ex- 
ception of the inside sculptures, the 
Parthenon remained nearly intact 
till 1687, when the explosion by a 
Venetian bomb of a powder maga- 
zine stored here by the Turks dis- 
lodged much of its splendid 
masonry. See Acropolis, also col. 
plate ; Art ; Athens ; Centaur ; 
Elgin Marbles. 

Bibliography. The Antiquities of 
Athens, J. Stuart and N. Revott, 


1762-1816; niie Sculpture of the 
Pas-thenon, A. S. Murray, 1 903 ; 
Athens and its Monuments, C. H. 
Wheeler, 1913 : Cambridge Ancient 
History, vol. 5, 1 927 ; Views of Attica, 
R. Warner, 1950. 

Paxthenopaean Republic. Re- 
publican state formed at Naples, 
1799-1800. The name is taken from 
Parthenope, the old name of 
Naples. Established under French 
auspices, Jan. 23, 1799, after the 
flight of Ferdinand IV the republic 
was in the hands of patriotic and 
cultured men who endeavoured to 
establish a model state run on 
elevated but quite impracticable 
lines. Championnet, the French 
general, did little to help. 

When Cardinal Ruffo, commis- 
sioned by Ferdinand to re-establish 
the Bourbon rule, marched uj) 
through Calabria with his anny of 
brigands and liberated convicts, 
the French withdrew, and after a 
desperate but hopeless encounter, 
the republicans were defeated at 
Ponte deUa Maddaleua, Ruffo and 
his cut-throats entering and sack- 
ing Naples, June 13, 1800. An 
armistice was signed between 
Ruffo and the republican authori- 
ties, which Nelson ignored on his 
arrival. He arrested and hanged 
Caracciolo {q-v.), and other 
leaders of the republic, which thus 
ended in treachery and bloodshed. 

v 

See Naples. 

Parthia. Country of ancient 
Asia. It lay S.E. of the Caspian 
Sea, and adjoined Media on the 
W. and N.W. As Parthava, it was 
a satrapy of the old Persian or 
Achaemenid empire, and when 
that empire was overthrown by 
Alexander the Great, and split up 
among his successors, was included 
in the dominion of the Seleucid 
kings of Syria. About 250 b.c. it 


became an independent kingdom 
under Arsaces i, founder of the 
Arsacid dynasty. During tlie suc- 
ceeding centuries it increased 
enormously in size and import- 
ance, and under Mithradates I 
(1/0-138 B.c.) became the Par- 
thian empire, stretching at its 
greatest extent from the Eupbrate.s 
to beyond the Indus. Even the 
all -conquering Romans could make 
no real headway against this great 
Eastern power. 

Of nomadic Scythian origin, 
though gradually absorbed by the 
Persians, the Parthians relied on 
their formidable mount^^d bow- 
nien.^ They promoted Greek civi- 
lization, and made Ctesiphon theii 
capital. They overthrew Crassus 
((/.t'.)atCarrhae{Haran) in .53 b.c., 
conquered Syria, 40-38, and veo' 
again intermittently at war with 
Rome with varying success from 
A.D. 115 to 218. In 226 Parthia 
was conquered by the Sassanicl 
Ardashir I. and absorbed in the 
rehabilitated Persian empire. 

Parthian Shot. Decisive re- 
mark by a person supposed to he 
defeated in an argument. The 
term originated in a military tactic 
frequently practised by the Par- 
thians. When the tide of battle 
appeared to go against them, they 
would pretend to retreat by gallop- 
ing away from the enemy ; then 
turning in their saddles, they 
would discharge their arrows 
against their pursuers, so throwing 
them into confusion. 

Partick. Dist. of Glasgow, 
Scotland, formerly a separate 
burgh. It is situated where the 
Clyde is joined by its tributary, 
the Kelvm, which separates it 
from Glasgow proper. It is in th(' 
mam an industrial area, with 
engineering works, shipbuilding 
yards, etc. In 1912 it was ab- 
sorbed into Glasgow, Before the 
industrial developments of the 
19th century, Partick was a village 
at which the bishop of Glasgow 
had a palace. 

Partinico. Town of Sicily, in 
the prov, of Palermo. It stands on 
the coastal rly., about midway 
between Castellamare and Pal- 
ermo, 15 m. direct W.S.5V. of the 
latter city. It manufactures silken 
and woollen goods, and trades in 
wine and oil. Pop. 23,900. 

Partisan. Adherent of a party 
or cause who follows his leader 
\vith uirflinching devotion. The 
term is also applied to guerrilla 
troops who harry an enemy army 
ill occupation of their country. 
In the Second Great War partisans 
operated in most German- and 
Italian-occupied territories and 
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{‘ompelled the enem;^^ to maintain 
there large numbers of troops 
urgently required on the military 
fronts. A partisan was also the 
name of a long- handled weapon 
resembling a halberd, used in the 
14th and 15th cents. See Guerrilla 
Warfare. 

Partition. In law. the actual 
division, by metes and bomids, of 
real property wdiich belongs to co- 
owTiers. After the Partition Acts 
of 1868 and 1876 the court could 
instead order the land to be sold 
and the proceeds divided. Since 
the Law of Property Act, 1925, 
land belonging to co-owmers has 
been held on trust for sale. Parti- 
tion can take place by the trustees 
with consent of the co-owners or 
by order of the court. 

Partnership. Defined by tlic 
Partnership Act, 1890, as ‘‘Ahe 
relation which subsists between 
two or more persons carrying on a 
business in common with a view to 
profit.” Thus there are excluded 
mere joint ownership of property 
and the mere association of per- 
sons with a common object but 
not with a view to profit, e,g. a 
social club, or a philanthropic 
society. The great characteristic 
of partnership is that every partner 
is agent for the firm as a whole. 

The law of Scotland differs from 
the law of England. In Scotland a 
firm is a separate legal person, just 
as a limited liability company or 
corporation is. In England 
“ there is no such thing, in law, as 
a firm,” A partnership firm is 
merely a convenient way of 
describing the individuals who 
(‘omposc the firm ,* and the rights 
of a creditor are against these in- 
dividuals, so that he can sue them 
individually and issue execution 
against their private estate. In 
England also aU partnership debts 
are joint. In Scotland partnership 
debts are joint and several. 

As between partners the rights 
and duties and powers arc govern- 
ed by articles of partnership ; but 
these may be varied from time to 
time by practice, or verbally. A 
partnership comes to an end by 
effluxion of time, agreement to 
dissolve, decree of dissolution, or 
fleath of a partner. See Business 
X ames. 

Partridge. A game bird oi 
which two species occur in Great 
Britain. The common or grc\' 
partridge [Perdix perdix) is found 
throughout Great Britain and 
Europe, but the French or red- 
legged species {Alectoris rufa) is 
a native of S. Europe, and w'as 
introduced into Great Britain 
about the close of the 18tb camturv. 




Partridge. Common British hen 
partridge, with a brood of chicks 

The French bird is distinguished 
by its more handsome plumage 
and bright red legs and beak, and 
has now become coiiimou in Eng- 
land, preferring sandy soil and 
uncultivated land, as distinct 
from the grey partridge, which 
thi'ives best on rich soil and amid 
cultivated fields. The French bird 
is more fleet of foot and difficult to 
ap[)roach than the grey partridge. 

Partridges are found in coveys 
of from five to twenty birds, ex- 
cept in the nesting season, feeding 
upon insects, leaves, grain and 
other seeds early in the morning 
and in the afternoon. During the 
heat of the, day they bask in the 
sun and take frequent dust baths. 
At night the covey roosts in a circle 
ill the middle of an open field, 
each bird facing outwards as a pre- 
caution against enemies. The nest 
is made of grass and leaves placed 
in a hollow in the earth under a 
hedge or among the standing corn, 
and may contain up to 20 eggs. 

In Cfreat Britain the partridg(‘ 
shooting season as fixed by the 
Game Act is from Sept. 1 to Feb. 1 
inclusi\('. The birds arc eithei' 
driven towards the guns or shot 
o\'er dogs. In larg(‘ open fields the 
forme'i' is the moi'c usual })lan. 
beaters raising the liirds and then 
drivdiig them towards the guns 
aiTanged in line in thi' torm of an 
arc of a circle. In small fidds and 
broken country walking uj) th(' 
birds over dogs is the lietter plan, 
pointers and retrievers being thc‘ 
best dogs. See Eggs col. plate ; 
Game; Game Laws; Shooting. 

Partridge, Fiu Bernard 
(1861-1945). British cartoonist. 
Born in Imndon, Oct. 11, 186L he 

was educated 
at Ftony hurst, 
and liecamc a 
stained glass 
designer a n d 
decorative* 
painter. Ht* 
liecame a con- 
t r i b u t o r to 
Punch in 1891, 
was junior 
/•s. cartoonist 


and ev'cntually (1910) chief eai- 
toonist, making over 2,400 black- 
and-white drawings. He excelled 
ill the heroic, monumental styk' 
and his drawiiq..^ were iiurivalled 
for facial expression ; and his sense 
of the occasion made his cartoons 
world-famous, especially during 
the First Great War, e.g. Uncon- 
querable, depneting the German 
Kaiser and Albert of the Belgians. 
Another well-known cartoon show- 
ed 8. George defending Malta 
against the dragon in the Second 
Great War. Knighted 1925, Pai- 
tridge died Aug. 9, 1945. 

Partridge 

Berry. Popii- v * 'P 

lar name for A 

M i trJiella rcpeiis, 

a small trailing 

evTrgrecn herb 

belonging to the 

family R u b i - , XgliAijSL 

aceae. It has 

simple leaves, . ^ 

pairs of fragrant A 
white flowers, 
and red lierrie.s. 

The name is i 

also Kiveii to a Partridge Berry. 

, q , Leaves and flowers 

s h rub, te (I al ■ trailing roots 

tJieria prorum- 

bens, of the familv Frieaceae. 

Partridge Wood [Andira in- 
erniis) or CABBAiiE Tree. Ever- 
green tree of the family l.(egumin- 
osae. It is a native of Jamaica. 
The alternate leaves arc broken 
into aliout a dozen ovai-lanoe- 
sha})f‘d leaflets in two vow'S. It 
luih clusti'red pur})le flowers and 
j'oundish fi('sby finds. Tlic namt‘ 
is also applied to the w'ood ol 
Ueisteria voccinea, a W. Indian 
tree of the family Dlacaceao. 

Parts of Speech. In grammar, 
the name given to the different 
classes of words, the members of 
whidi play a special and well-de- 
fined jiart in this sentence. They 
are generally reckoned as eight in 
number ; adjective, adverb, con- 
junction, interjection, noun, pre- 
jiosition, pronoun, vcr)>. See 
Grammar; Ihirsing; Noun, etc. 

Part-song. This style of com- 
position is mentioned under Part. 

Party, In polities, a body of 
jiersons holding the same fiolitical 
opinions and usually opposed by one 
or more parties holding other opin- 
ions, Government by party is the 
normal condition of things in all 
countries where popular represen- 
tation is established. In a different 
sense the phrase applies w'hcre 
there is only one official party. 
The W'ord is also used for those w'ho 
liold similar views on religious or 
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other matters, e.g. a party in the 
Church of England, and in a more 
cmneral sense for a body of persons 
banded together in some common 
purpose, as a pleasure party. In 
law, party is a synonym for a liti- 
gant, or a person entering into an 
agreement. 6'ee Conservative ; 
Democrat ; Labour ; Left ; Lib- 
eral ; Republican, etc. 

Party- Wall. W^all separating 
one lioiibc from another. The term 
is, however, often applied to a wall 
or fence separating the land of one 
owner from that of another. Be- 
fore the Law of Ihnperty Act, 
1925, party-walls usually belonged 
to both oumers as tenants in com- 
mon ; now the wall is usually re- 
giirdcd as divided vertically into 
tw o, each owner having half. 

Pas (Er., step). Word adopted 
m English for certain dances par- 
ticularised by other French words 
indicating the number of perfor- 
mers engaged. Thus a pflc is 
an exhibition of the art of dancing 
given by a single virtuoso ; 3' yms 
dfi <Jeux, ch trohs, or de qnatre, a 
similar spectacular display by two, 
three, or four dancers. 

Precedence is another sense in 
whitdi there is good authority for 
the use of the vord pew in English, 
to have the pa^ of anyone signify- 
ing the right of going before him on 
eeremcnial occasions. F(xux a 
false step or trip, is au accepted 
Icrm for a social solecism. Fee 
Ballet; Dancing; Kussiau Ballet. 

Pasadena. City of California, 
U.S.A., in Los Angeles co. It is 
1) m. N.E. of Los Angeles in th(‘ 
foothills of the ISierra Madi-e,. at 
the head of San (hibricl \ alley, m a 
fruit farming area. In the suburb 
of San Marino is the Henry E. 
Huntington library containmg a 
fine collection of manuscripts anc 
rare Looks ; also the Huntington 
art gallery. The Rose BovL a 
■< ports stadium in a dry canon, 

• cats 86,000. Mount Wilson Obser- 
vatory lies 5 ni. N.E. Settled by 
the Spanish in 1771, Pasadena w'as 
a eontro of sheep ranches until 
1873 ; it was incorporated in 1886. 

Pop. (1950) 104,.577. 

pES&rga>da<6 . City of ancient 
Persia. Situated in the plain now 
called Murghab, and established as 
(ho Capital of Persia by Cyrus the 
( h'oat, it remained the capital until 
it gave place to Persepolis. Of the 
great city and its palaces and 
parks, little remains except a few 
sculptures, and the ruined but im- 
pressively simple tomb of Cyrus. 

Pascal, Blais L (1623-62), 
French philosopher, theologian, 
and mathematician. Member of 
an aristocratic Auvergnal family. 


he was born at Clermont-Ferrand, 
Juno 19, 1623, and educated by his 
father. As a hoy he revealed a 

precocious gen- 
ius for mathc- 
m a t i c s; he 



wrote on sound 
at 12, invented 
a calculating 
machine, and, 
before the fam- 
ily mo\ed to 
Rouen in 1641, 

Blaise Pascal, completed 

French phiJosopher awork on conic 

sections which 
laid the foundations of modem 
methods. At Rouen lie met 
Corneille and Descartes and — 
which jji'ovcd of more significance 
— a number of Jansenists. His 
sister Jacqueline was attracted to 
the convent at Port Royal and 
wished to enter it. Blaise, who 
often visited the place with her, 
encouraged her in this course. To 
prevent such a happening, their 
father sent them both to Paris in 
1650, but on his death in 1651. 
Jacqueline at once entered Port 
Royal, Blaise remained in Paris 
until 1654, and it is impossible to 
discover accurately what influ- 
ences persuaded him that year 
to embrace a monastic life. 

His life at Port Royal v\as un- 
eventful ; he continued his work 
on mathematics and science. An 
attack being made by the Jesuits 
on x\ntoinc Arnauld, the leading 
teacher there, Pascal was entrust- 
ed with the task of answering it. 
To this fac*t wc owe the Lettre.s 
Rrovinoiales, 18 letters publishcsl 
anonymously in 1656. Ironic 
masterpieces, they established 
Pascal’s reputation as one of the 
greatest stylists in French litera- 
ture. He was the first to state 
clearly the nature of the conflict 
between reason and religion. He 
divested of pedantry the problems 
of metaphysics. His affection for 
the theory of probabilities doubt- 
less underlay his challenge : “ Either 
God exists or He does not ; if He 
does, and you deny Him, you are 
lost. If He does not, and you 
affirm Him, no matter,” Deeper 
was his vision of man as a monster 
linked with two immensities — ^the 
wretchedness of despair, and the 
certainty of a brighter destiny. 

i\.t Port Royal he worked at his 
Pensees, a projected apologia of 
Christianity, but disease made 
rapid progress, and, being moved 
t& the Paris house of Mme. Perier, 
his eldest sister, he died there. 
Aug. 19, 1662. The Pensees sur 
la Religion et sur Quelques 
Autres Sujets were unfinished, and 


not until 1844 was a reliabl* 
edition compiled by A. P. Eaugere- 
PaseaPs influence on mathematic- 
and >i-icnce has been profound 
particularly his study of baro- 
metric pressure, H’ork on tin 
cycloid, in which he solved 
problems that had baffled Galileo, 
Descartes, and Fermat, entitlc> 
him to a high place among thobc 
who evolved the differential calcu- 
lus. He can claim to ha\(' 
founded the science of hydro- 
dynamics and, with Fermat, the 
theory of probability. 

BibliograpJn/. Woiks, A. P 
Faugere, 8 vola , 1886-95 ; L 

Brunschviecr, 14 vols,, 1904-14 : 
Lives (in French), V. Cousin, Tnli 
ed. 1857 . J. Bertrand, 1891 , 
E. Boiitioux, 1900 ; V. Girau'l 
1905: J. Chevalier, 1930; On 
English^ Viscount St. Cvres, 190’.' . 
H. R. Jordan, 1909; M. Duelauv, 
1927 : R. Soltdu, 1928 : M. Bisbop, 
1937 ; J. Mesnard, 1952. The Secret 
of Petscah H. F. Stewart, 1941 
Paschal. Name of two po^a's 
and one anti-pope. Paschal I wab 
pope from 817-24. Paschal H, a 
Benedictine monk, reigned from 
1099 to Ills. Overpowered and 
imprisoned by the emperor^ Henry 
V, he yielded the right of investi- 
tui'e, which his predecessors had 
refused to allow. He died Jan. 21, 
1118. Paschal III was anti-popc' 
in the reign of Alexander 111, 


durmg 1164-68. 

Pasco OB Gerro de Pasco. 
Mountain group of Peru, in th(‘ 
dept, of Junin. The mountain 
systmns of Peru form a knot in thi' 
neighbourhood of the town of 
Cerro do Pasco {q.v.). See Andes. 

Pasco. Dept, of Peru of which 
the full name is Cerro dc Pasco, it 
is about 14,0(K) ft. above sea level, 
and is connected with Oroya by 
the Central rly. Good roads run 
to Lima, Cuzco, and Huanuco. 
Here are some of the greatest 
copper and silver mines in 8. 
America. The capital is Cxcrro de 
Pasco. Area 11.655 sq. m. Pop. 
(1956 est.) 154,800. 

Pas-de- Calais. Department of 
France, area 2,606 sq. m. It takes 
its name from Pas de Calais, Ir, 
name for the Strait of Dover, on 
which it is situated. Bounded land- 
ward by Nord and Somme depts., 
it is rnainly a fertile plain with 
some low ranges of hills. The chief 
rivers are the Lys and the Searpe. 
Wheat, oats, potatoes, and other 
crops are grown ; horses, cattle, 
and poultry are reared. Coal is 
mined, and there is a considerable 
fishing industry. F or conveying the 
coal the dept, has a complete net- 
work of canals. Arras is the capit^, 
and in the depart-ment are Calais, 
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Boulogne, Lens, St. Omer, Wimer- 
cux, and Agincourt. A region of 
drained fenland called the Watter- 
gands is famous for its market 
gardens. Pop. (1954) 1,276,833. 

Containing Arras, Loos, and 
Bethune, this dept, saw some of 
the most stubborn fighting in the 
First Great War. Here, too, in the 
part of France nearest the British 
Isles, the Germans erected launch- 
ing sites for their flying bombs in 
1944, so that the dept, came in for 
heavy Allied bombing. Even after 
the invasion of Normandy the 
German high command thought 
that a second, probably larger, 
landing would be made in Pas-dc- 
Calais, and held reserves there. 
British and Canadian forces cleared 
Pas-de-Calais Sept. 1 and 2, 1944, 
except for Calais, where the 
German garrison held out until 
midnight, Sept. 30-Oct. 1. 

Pasha. Turkish title given 
to governors of provinces, high 
military and naval officers, and 
others. The rank of pashas w^as 
formerly indicated by horse tails 
carried as standards, three de- 
noting the highest grade, tw'o the 
middle, and one the lowest. 
Bashaw is an early English form 
of the word. 

Pasque Flower {Anemone pul- 
satilla). Perennial herb of the 
family Ranunculaoeae. A native 
of Europe and N. Asia, it has a 
woody rootstock, and leaves very 
much divided into narrow seg- 
ments. The dull purple, silky, 
solitary flowers are supported on 
stout erect stalks, The seeds have 
feathery tails li in. long. The folk- 
name, from Lat. Faschd, Easter, is 
due to the fact that Easter eggs 
were often stained by rubbing 
them with the flowers. 

Pasquinade. Abusive personal 
lampoon, or satire. The name is 
derived from a 15 th century 
cobbler of Rome, Pasquino, famous 
for his sarcasms. After his death a 
statue found near his stall was 
given the name of Pasquino, and 
to it wits secretly affixed their 
lampoons on public persons. Thus 
the lampoons themselves came to 
he termed pasquinades. 

Pass. Low part of a water- 
parting or divide. Passes generally 
owe their origin to denudation 
produced by two streams, which 
rise close together but on opposite 
sides of the divide. Sometimes they 
occur where a river has breached a 
mountain range. They are of great 
economic value, since routes con- 
necting the opposite sides of the 
divide will cross them, or rlys. 
will tunnel below them, as in the 
examples of the St. Gotthard Pass 


in the Alps, and Uspallata or 
Cumbre Pass in the S. Andes. 
See Carso. 

Passacaglia. Old stately dance, 
probably of Spanish origin {pasar, 
to walk ; calle, a street). The 
dances were one or two in number. 
The music was constructed over 
a ground bass in triple time, a 
feature which led composers to 
adopt it as a medium for dis- 
playing their fertility in devising 
variations. It %vas thus very much 
like the chaconne {q.v.), though in 
the passacaglia the theme might 
appear in any part. A celebrated 
example is Bach’s passacaglia in 
C minor for the organ. 

Passaglia, Cablo (1812-87). 
Italian theologian. He was born 
at Lucca, May 2, 1812, joined the 
Jesuits at fifteen, became in 1844 
a professor at the Collegio Romano, 
and was in favour wuth Pope Pius 
IX. His championship of Italian 
unity and opposition to the tem- 
poral power of the pope led to his 
expulsion from the Jesuit Society, 
and he settled at Turin, where the 
king made him professor of moral 
philosoph}^ In 1861 he became a 



Pasque Flower. Blooms oi the 
species of anemone, formerly used 
for colouring Easter eggs 


member of the Italian parliament, 
and editor of II Mediatore. Excom- 
municated in 1862, he died March 
12, 1887. 

Passaic. River of New Jersey, 
U.S.A. It winds first in a N.E. 
direction, and at Paterson turns S. 
to enter Newark Bay between 
Jersey City and New^ark. At Pater- 
son it makes a sheer descent of 50 
ft. It is 98 m. long and navigable 
for about 10 m. to Passaic city. 

Passaic. City of New Jersey, 
U.S.A., in Passaic co. It stands on 
the Passaic R., at the head of navi- 
gation, 9 m. above Newark and 4 
m. below Paterson, and 10 m. N.W. 
of Now York. The state’s leading 
textile manufacturing and pro- 
cessing centre, it produces woollens 
and worsteds, cotton and linen 


goods. Other industrial products 
include chemicals, dyes, mill ma- 
chinery, boxes, and biscuits. Set- 
tled about 1676 by the Butch, 
Passaic was incorporated in 1869 
and became a city in 1873. ’Wash- 
ington crossed the Passaic here in 
the retreat of 1776. Pop. 61,394. 

Passamaquoddy Bay. Inlet 
on the E. coast of N. America. An 
arm of the Bay of F’’undy, between 
the state of Maine, FhS.A., and 
the province of New Brunswick, 
Canada, it is 12 m. long and 6 m. 
wide, and forms a fine harbour, 
protected by a group of islands. 
Among the rivers flowing to the 
bay is the St. Croix. The bay is 
named from an Algonquin tribe. 

Passant. In heraldry, an animal 
walking past in profile, with its 
dexter paw elevated. If its head 
faces the spectator it is passant 
guardant, and if looking back over 
its shoulder passant regardant. 
See Guardant ; Regardant. 

Passaro. Cape of Sicily. It 
forms the S.E. corner of the island 
and is a low, rocky projection on 
the E. side of the small bay of 
Porto Falo. Here Admiral Byng 
gained a naval victory over the 
Spanish fleet on Aug. 31, 1718. 
Near here (Janadian troops landed 
July 10, 1943, the day the Allies 
invaded Sidly during the Second 
Great War. 

Passarowitz. German and 
historic name of Po/iarevac, a 
town of Yugoslavia. It lies near 
the Morava river, 37 m. E.S.E. of ' 
Belgrade, and has considerable 
agricultural trade, being a centre 
of a idch stock raising and grain 
growing eouiilry. Th(i treaty of 
Passarowitz, signed on July 21, 
1718, by Austria, Venice, and 
'’J’urkoy, with England and the 
Nddherlands as mediatories, as- 
signed Morea to tlui Turks, but 
gave Austria the Temc8V’'ar, Walla- 
chia as far as the Aluta, Belgrade, 
and other parts of Serbia. 

Passau. Town of Bavaria, Ger- 
many. It lies on the Banubc, here 
joined by the Inn and llz, 92 m. 
E.N.E. of Munich. It has been 
called one of the most beautiful 
towns in Germany, built on the 
slopes of a hill 1,000 ft. high. The 
cathedral of S. Stephen dates in 
part from the 6th or 7th century, 
and other old buildipgs include 
the Gothic hospital church (1345), 
the Baroque S. Paul’s (1618), and 
the town hall (14th century). Ori- 
ginally a Celtic settlement (Bojo- 
drum), it was later renamed 
Batava, and was the site of a 1st- 
century Roman fortress. The 
scene of a bishopiic from 739, it 
was a clerical principality from the 
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end of the 12th to 
the beginning of 
the 19th centuiy. 

Partly in the 
possession of the 
Grand Dnke, of 
Toscana from 
1803 to 1805, It 
became Bavarian 
in the latter year. 

Industries in the 
20th century have 
included the 
manufacture of 
porcelain and pot - 
1 cry, brewing, and 
some lineii-weav- 

in.<^. It was cap- 

bv firmonr Passau. The beautiful Bavarian town at the confluence 
turea Dy armour Danube 

of the U.S. 3rd 

army, May 3, 1945, and at the end of cavalry in clearing the German 
of the war came within the Ameri- forces out of Belgium, 
can zone of occupation. Pop. The first objective was the 

(1950) 35,000. capture of the entire length of 

Passau, Treaty of. Agreement Passchendaele Ridge as a jumping- 
to conclude hostilities between off place. The first atta(^ was 



to coneiuae iiutsuimjifs ucu/wri:ii. wj. — .. 

Roman Catholics and Lutherans, delivered by the 5th army (Gough) 
1552. Signed by Maurice, elector of with the 2nd army (Plumer) on 
Sax on V, the Lutheran champion, the right and the 1st Prench army 
and Ferdinand, king of the Romans, on the left. The British 4th 
on behalf of the emperor Charles V, army (Rawlinson) was moved to 
its principal clauses provided for the coast ready for an advance on 
holding a diet to consider how that quarter, 
best to prevent future religious The battlefield selected was a 
warfare. It decreed that if the reclaimed swamp. Tanks were to 
uoiiforciico should prove abortive, be used in force, in spite of protests 
Doaee should be continued; and from the Tank Corps that the 
'rave, free exercise of religion to terrain was entirely unsuitable, 
both I’rotestaiits and Roman The evidence of weather reports 
Catholics See. Augsburg, Peace of. for the district over ^ years also 
Passchendaele. Village and showed that the o&nsive was 
ririgrof Belgium in the prov. of badly timed, but the risk was 
W ^Plandera^ The former is 7.i m. taken. The generals in command 
N E of Ypres. The ridge, 200 ft. expressed senous misgivings about 
in ait extends from Gheluvelt on the success of the venture, but 
the S to the forest of Houthiilat did their best to carry out aeix 
in the N about 18 m., and is the orders. Pooh and Petain were 
la.st elevation before the Flanders also opposed to the offensive 
niaiii is reached From the village, their preference being for a permd 
n he r dge Bruges and Ostend of limited Allied offensives pendmg 
c™, be stn ’in olLr weather. the arrival^ the promised U.S. 

Passchendaele became notorious armies in 1918. „„„eded bv 
in the First Great War as giving bCbarle/t 

its name in common parlan^^ shattered the (damage 

tween^Britoh and Germans offi- f?yattack 

‘rally known as the 3rd battle of the opening day "(Jbe attack 

Ypres. It was a British offensive there was - 

battle luting from Jdy 31 to he m a ^ y ^g^ 

mid of Nov., 1917. ihe ’ ditched. German de- 

had been prepared by Haig for captured on the left, 

almost a year ^®f^^®band> and 

was J “ ^rcab^et casualties and little progress was 

giviuM, by the made in the bad weather. Gough 

in June, 1917. _ fnrpqaw the dfimger of forming R 

minimum object was the “'ey™® salient within the range of German 
of the Flanders coast a^ ty salienr wimm 

German submarine bases, yt fh® tsked for help from the 2nd army 
British H.Q. staff were optimist.o fl^Thills ; but the 

enough to believe that it migh , ,-.g not sent for several weeks, 

lead to a complete brey-throiigh, trther the 5th 

with tho f'mployment of masses 


army advanced on the right tlie 
heavier were the casualties. 

After a week of steady rain 
which reduced the battlefield tc 
an appalling condition, a furthei 
British attack was made on 
Aug. 16, E. and N.E. of Ypres. 
with limited success. The rainfal 
proved to be far above the average 
for the time of year, but even had 
it been below average, the destiuc- 
tion of the drainage system would 
have made the ground a quagmire. 
Hundreds of unwounded men and 
thousands of wounded lost their 
lives by drowning in the yellow 
slime of shell craters. Duckboard 
walks and other tracks were under 
constant fire. The Germans used 
mustard-gas shells on a heavy scale, 
and employed machine-gun fire 
from low-flying aeroplanes. 

Further costly assaults were 
made, again with some success, on 
Sept. 26, Oct. 4, and Oct. 9. A 
further attack on Oct. 12 coincided 
with the return of violent rain, 
and brought trifling result and 
heavy loss. A large-scale attack 
plaimed for Oct. 20 was also 
frustrated by heavy rain, Gheluvelt 
being taken and lost because 
British rifles were choked with 
slime. Finally on Nov. 6, again 
in a downpour, Canadians fought 
their way through the swamps into 
Passchendaele village. After this 
the offensive gradually petered out. 

Results ol the Battle 
Over 25,000 shells were used in 
the British bombardment. Luden- 
dorff admitted later that until 
mid-September the persistence of 
the attack, with its reckless dis- 
regard of casualties, was not 
without its impression on the 
German army ; after that date 
there was a change in German 
tactics, by which they left un- 
occupied a considerable zone in 
front of their main line and thereby 
reduced casualties. Total British 
casualties amounted to nearly 
400,000 (including 17,000 officers). 
German casualties on the whole 
front opposite to the British from 
July 31-Dec. 31 were \e^ than 
300,000. Ten weeks’ fighting had 
brought Haig about one sixth of 
his first objective, five miles only 
of the 18 m. ridge. The new 
British line formed a narrow and 
dangerous sabent ; and all the 
ground was lost in the German 
advance of the following 
Moreover, the damage to Britisli 
moral e was serious, '^e army bad 
been ordered to achieve the im- 
possible, and there was a diminu- 
tion of confidence in leadership. 

There has been considerable 
controversy in the attempt to fix 
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rhr* responsibility, first for launch- 
mg, then for continning the battle. 
Sir Robertson, as CM.G.S., 
accepted responsibility, while 
blaming the shortcomings of staff 
intelligence reports. Undoubtedly 
there was an inclination at G.H.Q. 
to override the advice of the men 
on the spot, and to discredit their 
clews as exaggerating the facts, 
(lough advised the abandonment 
of the offensive in mid-.A.ugust, but 
Kaig was still optimistic at the 
imd of Sept., hoping that with 
improving weather the cavalry 
could be utilised even sooner than 
originally thought. The war 
cabinet hesitated to override the 
viewos of their military strategists, 
even if they had been given all the 
facts, vliich they were not. Suj)- 
[>ort had been given to the original 
plan only on ('ondition that the 
otTensive would be abandoned at 
once if it became clear that it 
would not succeed. Llo^al George 
advised abandonment in mid-Aug. 
and again in Oct., but Robertson 
supported Haig in an optimistic 
view. To have overridden G.H.Q. 
would have entailed the dismissal 
of both Haig and Robertson, a 
■<tep that would have seriously 
disturbed public morale <at home, 
especially as the press v'as report- 
ing each costly, painful advance as 
a great British victory. A further 
consideration, b^^ which Haig and 
Robertson set great store, was that 
dellicoe, as first sea lord, had said 
that unless the Flanders submarine 
bases were cleared before the end 
of the year, the whole British war 
I'ffort would be jeopardised. 

This most terrible, costly, and 
hitile battle of ail time left a 
lesson which was not forgotten, 
rts warning and its bitter memory 
jirobably played an indirect part 
111 contributing to the relatively 
small British casualty lists of the 
Second Great War. Consult War 
Memories, D. Lloyd George, 1933- 
36 (Chap. LXIII) ; aUo Soldiers 
and Statesmen, Sir W. Robertson, 
1926; Field Marshal Farl Haig, 
Brig-. Gen. J. Charteris, 1929. 

Gordon Stowell 

Passeng^er Pigeon [Ectopistes 
mlgraioria). SpecicLS of pigeon 
found in N. America, notable for 
its long wings and long, narrow 
tail. 1 1 formerly occurred in vast 
Hocks, and at its nesting sites 
('Very tree for many miles was 
laden with the nests. It wa.'^ 
largely shot for the table, and in 
one year 15,000,090 birds were 
procured in Michigan and Penn- 
sylvan ia. 1 1 almost disappeared i n 
(888 and is now extinct, the last 
known survivor dying in the 


zoological gardens at Cincinnati, 
m 1914. Pigeon. 

Passe-paxtout ( Pr., pas.sc s 
evcT'vwhere), Term used in Fng- 
lish as well as in French, both 
literally and Hgiiratively, in the 
.sen.sG of an expedient for obviating 
difficulties. Thus it is applied to 
a master-key, f.e. to a key which 
opens a series of locks, the sub- 
ordinate keys opening only one 
lock each ; to an adjustable pic- 
ture frame or mount; to strips 
of adhesive paper for the easy 
mounting of picture.s or photo- 
graphs; and, in printing and 
engraving, to a stock border wliich 
may be used with different centres. 

Passepied or Trthoris, also 
corrupted in English as Paspy, or 
passy -measure. An old dance of 
Breton origin, a variety of the 
Branle, in whicli dancers imitated 
shepherd.s, laundresses, etc., it was 
brought to Paris before lb(H) and 
remained poimlar for m^ai'ly 200 
years. The French ballets of the 
l7th and 18th centuries contain 
many examples. The music is in 
triple time, similar to that of the 
minuet, })ut much quicker. 

Passeriformes, Passerine or 
P i-moHiNo Birds. Order of birds, 
distinguished by the presence of 
four toes, three in front and oni' 
behind, a (lertain type of palate, 
and the habit of comstruct ing 
(‘laborate and tinish(‘d nests, etc. 
T'he section includes tlu^ lincbe.s. 
warblers, thrushes, (‘rows, swal- 
lows, shrikes, ete,, numb(u-iug 
thousands of specic.s and more 
than half the e.xi.sting liirds. dduw 
arc named after pnsser, Latin foi’ 
sparrow, a member of the order. 

Passfield, Sidney Janes 
Were, I.st Baron (1859-1947), 
Kngli.'^li sociologist. Born in 
London, July 13, 1859, he (mtered 
the civil service in 1878. In 1891 
lie resigned to devot(‘ liims(‘lf to 
municipal jiolitics, and the ik‘\1 



Passenger Pigeon. Extinct species 
formerly common in N. America 


year was elected to the L.C.C. 
of whieli he was a member for 
n'ghteen years. _ A lending autlioi'- 
ity on eeonomi('s, sociology, and 
municipal affairs, he helped to 
found the London School of 
Lconomics, ol which he was pro- 
fessor of public administration. 



Lord an.l Lads' Passfield, British 
socioloiffsts. Lady Passfield con- 
tinued to be known as Mrs. Sidney 
Webb up to her death in 1943 

1912-27. An original member of 
the Fabian society, he served on 
many eoni missions and eoiu- 
mittees, and was I'c^sponsihle for 
the minority )’(‘port of the jioor 
law commission ol‘ 1909, which 
de('[)ly iiifliumc(‘d legislation. He 
founded tlH‘ New Statesman lu 
1913. In 1922 he was elected to 
pai'liament as Laliour member 
for S(‘aham, and in 1929 was 
creat(‘d a baron. He was presi- 
(hmt of the hoard of trade in the 
Ijabour administration of 1924, 
secridary for tlu* dominions, 1929- 
30, and for th(‘ colonies, 1929-31. 
Il(‘ was a\\ar(l(‘(l th(', O.M. in 1944, 
and died Get. 13, 1947. 

.V prolific; writ(‘r on sociology, 
Ins jmblicatioms included Social- 
ism in England, 1890 ; 4310 Lon- 
don Iff'ogramme, 1892; Tovard? 
Social l)(‘mocraey ?, 1916: Story 
of' tlH‘ Durham Miners, 1921; 
and in conjunction u'ith his wife 
{r.i.) Th(‘ History of Trade 
Unionism, 1894 ; Industrial Demo- 
('racy, 1897 ; a series of studies of 
Fnglish Local (fovernment, 1908- 
22 ; The State and the Doctor, 
1910 ; A Constitution for the 
Socialist Commonwealth of Great 
Britain, 1920 ; English I*oor Law 
History, 3 vols., 1927-29 ; Sovieff 
('ornmunism : a New Civiliza- 
tion ? 1035; The Truth About 
Soviet Russia, 1942. 

In 1892 W(‘bl) married Beatrice 
Potter (1858-1943), an associate 
in the Fabian 80 (‘iety, joint author 
of the minority report of the poor 
law commission, and a sociologist 
in her own right. T1 k 5 Webbs were 
among the mainstays of the 
Labour movement. After Sidney 
Webb’.s (de.vation to the peerage, 
Ids wife expressed her desire to 
continue to Ix' known asMrs.M'chb. 
B€*sideR eollal>orating with Irm' 
liiishand, she wrote My Apprentice- 
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Sh|diTAp?iJ 3orm3"'“^’ 

times called the Passion flower shnfh^ ^ 

family. They are _ ®^^^bsof the family Passifloraceae, 

natives chiefly of 


family. They are 
natives of tropical 
and sub-tropical 
regions, especially 
of S. America. They 
have mostly alter- 
nate leaves and 
showy, regular 
flowers. The fruit 
is a many-seeded 
berry or capsule, in 
some species edible. 

Passing Bell. 
Name given to the 



Passion Flower foliage 
and bloom. 


the warmer parts 
of America. They 
have variously lobed 
or undivided leaves, 
mostly alternate, 
and stout tendrils 
by which they 
climb. The flowers, 
which are of re- 
markable structure, 
are often large and 
showy, coloured 
blue, purple, red. 


solemn tolling of a beU, usuaUy of white, or yellow. The^Z^ha'iS 

passing of a parishioner. The number of petals and a corona of 
tolling customarily opens with a very many^spreadiny filaments 
smgle note for a man two for a The sexua/orgrnsJeimeTbove 

rn Corona on an organ known as 

B^k gynophore ; there are 4-5 

P*‘*'yv spreading stamens with large 

ten by Jerome K. Jerome. Itrvas anthers, and above them is the 

1908 at the St. ovary supporting the clubbed 

"Viet. The name {Jios passionis) 
story tells how the stranger, an is due to the fact that the early 
moarnation of Christian influenoe, Jesuits, with a little straining of 
appears m a Bloomsbury boarding, the facts, saw in the flower nuLr- 
house and transforms the charao- ous emblems of the Crucifixion, 
ters of all the inhabitants. Sir Passion Fruit. Fruit of the 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson played granadiUa species of the passion 

a'^!v, P“‘’ V® stranger, flower [v.s.). It is about 2 ins. 

ythough somewhat dated in its in diameter, containing within a 
detail as weU as its style, the play hard, shrivelled, stringy shell a 
has been kept alive by repertory gelatinous pale yellow pulp with 
and amateur performances. _ greenish pips. It is cultivated 

F&SSIOH) The. Term used in a in Australia, where it is used to 
rehgmus sense for the sufferings flavour ice cream, and in the W. 
and Crucifixion of Jesus Christ. It Indies, where it is known as the 
early became a custom in the sweet calabash. 

Church to recite the story of the Passionists. R.C. order of 
Passion as told in the Gospels, the priests and laymen, entitled the 
narrative portion being sung to Congregation of Discalced Clerks 
Gregonan tones by a tenor, while of the Most Holy Cross and Passion 
individual speeches were aUotted of Our Lord Jesus Christ. It was 
to other selected voices and the founded about 1730 by S. Paul of 
answers of the crowd were sung by the Cross (1694-1775), and was 
a chorus. These musical composi- formally approved by the pope in 
tions were known as Passion music. 1741. Its special work is to con- 

Among the earliest composers duct missions and retreats, and to 
to produce definite Passions in undertake parochial work when 
this form were the Spaniard Tom- desired by the bishop. The usual 
massoLudovicoda Victoria (1540- life vows are taken. The order 
1613) and the Italian Francisco came to Great Britain in 1841, and 
Soriano (b. 1549). A little later has several houses there, the head- 
the German Heinrich Schutz quarters being at Highgate, Lon- 
(1585—1672) wrote four Passions don. In America it has over a 
and the Story of the Resurrection hundred houses, 
of Christ. Another German, R. Passion Pls^ys, Scriptural 
Keiser (1673-1739), introduced the plays developed in France and 
chorale. German genius, pro- Germany in the Middle Ages, 
foundly influenced by the Reforma- Derived from old Easter plays, 
tion, was particularly sensitive to they were enacted not in the 
this form of music, and in the churches but by brotherhoods 
hands of J. S. Bach Passion music under clerical direction in the open 
attained its highest development, market, representing the Petssion 
Elsewhere it was gradually modi- of Christ and employing some- 


times hundreds of amateur actors. 
Variations of the texts are pre- 
served : the Confrerie de la Pas- 
rion (Pans), the 14th century St. 
Gall, the 1514 Heidelberg, the 
Bolzano, Eger, Hamburg, Hfldes- 
heim, and other plays. In modem 
days the Oberammergau (^.r. ) 
play, held every ten years, is the 
most famous. 

Passion Week. In the ecclesi- 
astical year, the week following 
Passion Sunday, or the 5th Sunday 
in Lent. The name is sometimes 
applied to Holy Week 

Passive Resistance. Act of re- 
sisting a law or system of govern- 
ment without recourse to active or 
militant methods. It is usually 
resorted to on conscientious 
grounds, which may be purely 
moral, or in which political and 
national considerations are in- 
volved. The refusal of Quakers 
and others to pay tithes and im- 
positions of the Church of England 
is an example of the former, and 
there were many examples and 
forms of the latter in the Nazi- 
occupied countries of the Second 
Great War. The civil disobedience 
and boycott movement of Gandhi 
in India was passive resistance, as 
was refusal to undertake military 
service in Great Britain. The 
pacifist proposal that in time of 
war civilians should interpose 
themselves unarmed between the 
combatants, suggested passive re- 
sistance in an extreme form. 

The term is historically as- 
sociated with the Free Church 
passive resistance movement, which 
originated with the passing of the 
Education Act of 1902. These Free 
Churchmen consistently objected 
to pay a rate which provided for 
sectarian teaching in voluntary 
schools. They objected to pay 
that portion of their local rate 
devot^ to education. Some paid 
when summoned after makinsf a 
protest in public. Others refused 
to pay when summoned, and al- 
lowed their gopds to be distrained 
upon for the amount in question. 
Others refused distraint and under- 
went regular terms of imprison- 
ment. The movement died away 
after the Liberal govt, came to 
power in 1906, though the Act re- 
mained on the statute book. 

Passmore Edwards Settle- 
ment. Name by which the London 
social welfare institute, the Mary 
Ward Settlement ( g.-y. ), London, 
W.C., was known from 1897 to 
1920. It was named after J. 
Passmore Edwards {q.v,). 

Passover (Heb. pesach ; Gr. 
pascha). Ancient Jewish feast. 
Called in the Bible the Lord’s 
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PasFO’i’'er, and instituted at the time 
of the exodus, it was so named from 
the passing over by the destroying 
angel of the thresholds of the 
Israelites, red with the blood of 
the sacrihcial lamb, when all the 
first-born of Egypt were smitten 
(Ex. 12). It was afterwards and 
still is observed as a symbol of the 
deliverance and of the beginning 
of harvest, the seven days of ob- 
servance beginning on Abib or 
Nisan 14. The whole feast is also 
called the festival of unleavened 
bread. In modern times the festi- 
val closes with the words, “ Next 
year in Jerusalem.” It was ob- 
served by Christ the night before 
His crucifixion, when He instituted 
the Eucharist ; and He is called 
“ our Passover ” (1 Cor. 5, w. 7-8). 
See Easter ; Last Supper ; consult 
History of the Jewish Church, 
A. P. Stanley, 1876; Hebrew 
Leasts, W. H. Green, 1886, 

Passport (Fr. passe^port). War- 
rant of safe conduct and licence to 
travel issued in the name of a 
sovereign state to its subjects 
wishing to visit foreign countries. 
British subjects require passports 
when travelling to or from 
British dominions or colonies. In 
international law a passport is a 
document issued by a belligerent 
permitting foreigners to travel 
within its territory. Every country 
has the sovereign right to regulate 
the admittance or exclusion of 
foreigners to or from its territories. 
Until the First Great War, pass- 
ports were not required for travel 
to most European countries or the 
U.S.A., but since then they have 
become necessary for all British 
subjects leaving the U.K, and all 
foreigners entering it. They must 
be shown both to the British 
authorities at the homo port and to 
fhi foreign authorities when arriv- 
ing in or leaving the other country. 
The need for a visa (q.v.) on 
passports was mutually abolished 
during 1947 between the U.K. and 
France, Belgium, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden. 

Passports are issued to British 
subjects on the recommendation 
of a banker, mayor, magistrate, 
minister of religion, barrister-at- 
law, physician, etc., resident in the 
U.K. Two unmounted copies of a 
recent photograph certified by the 
individual recommending him, of 
which one is attached to the docu- 
ment, are required. Passports, for 
w'hich a charge is made, are obtained 
from the Passport and Permit Office, 
Clive House, Petty France, West- 
minster, S.W.l, from branches at 
36, Dale Street, Liverpool, 2, and 


10, Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
Joint passports for husband and 
wife (with their children under 16) 
if travelling together are issued. 
A passport is valid for five years, 
and may then be extended for a 
further five years, after which a 
new one must be obtained. Em- 
ployment exchanges can supply 
information about current pass- 
port regulations. 

Passy. A western suburb of 
Paris, France. Near the Bois de 
Boulogne, it extends from the 
Chaillot (Trocadero) to the forti- 
fications, and is a residential 
quarter. See Paris. 

Past and Present. Study of 
social and political conditions by 
Thomas Carlyle. It was first pub- 
lished in 1843. Developing ideas 
earlier expressed in Sartor Resaitus 
and Heroes and Hero Worship, it 
discusses the problems of capital 
and labour, aristocracy and people, 
as they appeared in the first half of 
the 19th century, and contrasts 
them with social conditions in the 
Middle Ages, illustrated by the 
chronicle of the abbey of Bury St. 
Edmunds, written by Jocelin de 
Brakelond (c. 1200). 

Pastaza or Fastassa. River of 
S. America. Rising in the Andes 
and flowing generally S.E. through 
Ecuador for some 400 m., it joins 
the Maranon in Peru 30 m. W. 
of the point where the last-named 
river receives the Huallaga. 

Paste (prob. Gr. paste, barley 
broth). Specifically a plastic mass 
made from flour and water ; 
generally any mixture of similar 
propertic.s, e.g. adhesive made 
from flour and/or starch and too 
thick for liquid flow\ Paper- 
hangers’ and bookbinders’ paste is 
usually made from flour with a 
small amount of alum added. 

The term is also u.sed for the 
glass preparation used in making 
imitation gems, and generally for 
any soft plastic mass, e.g. the clay 
of potters and the mixture of 
synthetic resins and filler made up 
and put into moulds for hardening 
into the inquired shape by heat 
and pressure. 

Pasteboard. Paper pasted 
together to make thick sheets. 
AfW pasting it is pressed, dried, 
calendered, and cast into moulds. 
It is largely used as mounts for 
pictures. Bristol board is a 
finer pasteboard for pon-and-ink 
drawing. The word also denotes 
the wooden board upon which 
paste crust is rolled. See Card- 
board ; Strawboard. 

Pasteur, Louis (1822-95). 
French biologist. Born at D61e, 
Dec. 27, 1822, and educated at the 


Nicole Normale, 
Paris, he was 

by 1857 its 

scientific direc- 
tor. In 1863 he 
was appointed 
to the £]cole 
des Beaux Arts 
as professor of 

Louis Pasteur, geology, phy- 

French biologist gi^s, and chem- 
istry, and from 1867 to 1889 he was 
professor of chemistry at the Sor- 
bonne. He established the Pas- 
teur Institute in Paris, 1888, and 

remained its director until his 

death, Sept. 28, 1895. 

Pasteur w^as one of the most 
brilliant investigators of the 19th 
century. He first attracted notice 
by his solution of the problem 
presented by isomerism (g.v.), 
which ultimately led him to the 
discoveries connected with fer- 
mentation, with which his name 
is universally associated. In con- 
nexion with the latter he showed 
that vinous, acetic, and lactic fer- 
mentations w'ere caused by micro- 
organisms existing in the air, and 
he formulated methods for the pre- 
vention of “ diseases ” in wines, 
beer, vinegar, etc. At the request 
of the French government he 
undertook a study of silkworm 
disease, indicated the bacterial 
cause and cure, afterwards isolat- 
ing the bacillus of anthrax, an 
epoch-making discovery which led 
to his preparation of vaccines for 
various diseases, e.g. fowi cholera, 
rabies, and diphtheria. These last 
results, which have been extended 
by followers of Pasteur, have left 
their imperishable mark on pre- 
ventive medicine throughout the 
world. The more dramatic aspects 
of his work were brought out by 
a film, in which Paul Muni 
played Pasteur, shown 1936. See 
Bacteriology; Hydrophobia; Milk. 

Bibliography, liisteur and after 
Pasteur, S. Paget, 1914; Lives, 
G. T. Hallock and C. E. Tiu-ner, 
1930; P. Compton, 1932; R. V. 
Rudot, 1937. 

Pasteur Institute. Research 
laboratory established for the 
purpose of combating hydro- 
phobia ; named after Louis Pas- 
teur. The first and most im- 
portant, L’Institut Pasteur, was 
erected in Paris by public sub- 
scription, and opened Nov. 14, 1888. 

Subsequently other Pasteur in- 
stitutes were established through- 
out Europe, the U.S.A., etc., in- 
cluding one at Kasauli, in the 
Himalayas. 

Pasteurisation. Method of ma- 
king wine, milk, and other liquids 
bacteriologically sterile by heating. 
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The process is named after Pasteur, 
who showed that sufficient heat 
killed all micro-organisms. There 
are two methods : one in which 
milk is held at a temperature of 
14:5—150° r. for half an hour ; the 
other in which milk is heated to 
162-165° F. for 15 secs. In both 
methods the milk must be imme- 
diately cooled to 55° F. 

Pas to. City of Colombia, the 
capital of the dept, of Narino. It 
stands at an alt. of 8,510 ft., at 
the foot of Galeras (alt. 14,000 ft.), 
140 m. N.E. of Quito. It is on the 
Pan-American Highway, and is 
the seat of a bishopric. It makes 
decorated wooden bowls and hats. 
Founded by Pizarro in 1539, it was 
tAvice destroyed in the wars of in- 
dependence, and by an earthquake 
in 1827. Pop. (1951) 80,615. 

Paston Letters. A series of 
letters and other documents writ- 
ten 1422-1509, most of them 
addressed to or written by mem- 
bers of the Paston family. About 
1400, the Fastens, of a village of 
that name near North Walsham, 
Norfolk, began to acquire land and 
influence in the county. William 
Paston (1378-1444) was justice of 
the common pleas under Henry VI. 
His son John (1421-66) acquired 
by doubtful means Caister Castle 
and the other estates of Sir John 
Fastolf. Sir John Paston (1442- 
79), a courtier of Edward IV, 
went over to the Lancastrians. 

The documents, numbering 
nearly 1,200, form an invaluable 
record of the pohtical, social, and 
economic hfe of the time, and of its 
manners and morals. Consult The 
Paston Letters, 3 vols., ed, James 
Gairdner, 1872-75. 

Pastor. Bird, sometimes called 
the rose-coloured starling {Pastor 
roseus). The plumage is pink on 
the back and under parts, violet- 
black on the head, neck, and tail, 
greenish-black on the wings. It 
nests in W. Asia and S.E. Europe, 
and feeds on locusts. At times it 
migrates in large numbers to W. 
Europe ; occasional specimens are 
met in England. 

Pastoral. Literary term denot- 
ing poetry, romance, or drama 
setting forth the shepherd’s hfe 
in a more or less conventionalised 
or ideahsed fashion. Originating 
in the idylls of the Greeks of Sicily, 
notably Theocritus, and imitated 
by Virgil in his Eclogues, pastoral 
poetry was revived by the Renais- 
sance poets on the Continent, and 
in England became something of a 
new type with The Shepherd’s 
Calendar of Spenser. 

Pastoral drama flourished in 
Italy from the close of the 15th 


century, and reached its height with 
Tasso’s Aminta, 1573, and Gua- 
rini’s Pastor Fido, 1585, plays 
which had considerable influence 
on the pastoral drama in England 
(c/. Fletcher’s Faithful Shepher- 
dess, 1610; Jonson’s Sad Shep- 
herd, 1636). Outstanding exam- 
ples of pastoral romance are the 
Diana of the Spaniard Montemayor, 
c. 1559, and Sidney’s Arcadia, 
1590. Pastoral setting or allusion 
has frequentl}^ been a convention 
in the writing of funeral elegies 
from Spenser’s Astrophel, 1586, 
and Milton’s Lyeidas, to Arnold’s 
Thyrsis, 1861. 

Pastorale. Musical term denot- 
ing (1) a 17th-century Idnd of 
opera %vith a rural or idylhc sub- 
ject ; (2) an instrumental piece 

suggesting by conventional means, 
such as the use of compound time 
and of placid and flowing melody, 
the atmosphere of the countryside 
(c/. Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 
phony, No. 6 in F). 

Pastoralists. Peoples who rely 
for subsistence primarily on the 
products of their herds. True 
pastoralists are found only in the 
Old World, where they occupy 
semi-arid areas, high latitude step- 
pes, and mountain grasslands 
which are not favourable to culti- 
vation. Few pastorahsts are ig- 
norant of the practice of cultiva- 
tion, but they prefer the greater 
freedom of their own way of life, 
enjoying the cultural prestige or 
military superiority {cf. the Masai) 
associated with it, or its superior 
social status {cf. the Bahima). 

The types of livestock on which 
the economy depends vary from 
people to people ; none is entirely 
dependent on one type. The camel 
is predominant in the Sahara- 
Arabian region, the bactrian camel, 
a beast of burden, from the Caspian 
Sea to Mongolia. Sheep and 
horses are the dominant food pro- 
viders in the central Asian steppes, 
with cattle in the more permanent 
pastures to the N.W. Domestic- 
ated reindeer are confined to the 
coniferous forests and tundra of 
northern Eurasia. Cattle are the 
main livestock over Africa S. of 
the Sahara, sheep, goats, and 
donkeys occupjing a minor posi- 
tion. 

AH pastoralists use meat, some 
also blood, as food ; aU use hides. 
But many pastoralists are ignorant 
of other uses : e.g. the milking of 
females, the conversion of milk 
into storable dairy products, the 
use of hair and wool as a textile, 
the use of animals as beasts of 
burden or for draught or riding. 
Among some religious or social 


prohibition inhibits certain poten- 
tial uses. The eastern Bantu use 
game as a source of meat, conser- 
ving cattle as a token of wealth. 

Though pastorahsm is often a 
less stable economy than cultiva- 
tion, pastoralists show a strong 
resistance to change. But their 
psychological attitudes are by no 
means indelible : for while the 
pastoralist is not easily converted 
to a settled existence, in many 
areas he has been incorporated in 
more settled communities, e.g. in 
northern Syria ; and cultivating 
groups have sometimes taken to 
pastoralism {e.g. the Khirghiz), a 
change perhaps associated with 
immigration into an area less 
suited to cultivation or with un- 
settled political conditions. 

The movements of pastoralists 
are not random. Every group has 
a well-defined territory, the bounds 
of which it dare not transgress, 
and within it there are selected 
sites which are inhabited each 
year for an appreciable time. Only 
in time of adversity does a pastoral 
people leave its home territory, 
and it may move rapidly over a 
great distance : under a leader of 
strong personality, it may, by its 
superior mobility, inflict spectacu- 
lar damage on neighbouring settled 
peoples {cf. Attila with his Hims). 

Pastoral Letter. Written com- 
munication by a bishop to the 
clergy and laity of his diocese on 
matters of Church organization 
and government, so called from the 
fact that a bishop is regarded as a 
spiritual shepherd. The Epistles of 
S. Paul to Timothy and Titus are 
pastoral epistles. 

Pastoral Staff. See Crosier. 

Pasture. Land used for graz- 
ing. Some pasture lands are 
uncultivated, some are cultivated. 
Uncultivated pastures are repre- 
sented in the U.K. and W. Europe 
by rough and hill grazings ; in S. 
Africa by the veld ; in N. America 
by the prairie ; in S. America by 
pampa ; and in Australasia by the 
montane tussock grasslands and 
others. Most uncultivated pastures 
have been greatly modified by 
human action, especially during 
the 19th and 20th centuries. 

Cultivated pasture, although 
not nearly so extensive in total 
area, is, in the aggregate, much 
more important agriculturally. 
Usually developed in countries 
having relatively humid ‘climates, 
it replaces forest or woodland. 
Cultivated pasture is characteristic 
of large areas throughout the U.K. 
and in other parts of Europe, in 
New Zealand, in the humid, mari- 
time districts of N. America, in 
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parts of Southern Australia, and 
in the Cape prov. and Natal, S. 
Africa. 

Cultivated pasture may again be 
sub-divided into permanent pas- 
ture and leys {see Ley Farming). 
Much permanent pasture has been 
cultivated at one time or another. 

Most leys have ceased to 
function as leys after the 10th to 
15th year, depending on situation 
and treatment. On poor soils or 
under indifferent farming, the ley 
is ready for ploughing after the 
fourth or fifth year from sowing. 
The outrun ley is no longer highly 
productive and may, in this 
respect, be even less so than is 
permanent grass. The ley ceases 
to be a ley when the species first 
sown in it are replaced by the 
indigenous grasses and herbs. 

Plants used for Pasture 

The chief pasture plants used in 
seeds mixtures for leys are rye- 
grass {Lolium spp.), cocksfoot 
{Dactylis glomerata), timothy 
{Phleum spp.), fescue {Festuca 
spp.), the clovers {Trifolium spp.), 
and the medicks {Medicago spp.). 
In some countries and for special 
conditions, use is also made of such 
plants as foxtail {Alopecurus spp.), 
meadow grass {Poa spp.), dogstail 
{Oynosurus spp.), Bent {Agrostis 
spp.), Brome {Bromus spp.), oat 
grasses {Avena Mid. Arrhenatherum 
spp.), bird’s foot trefoil {Lotus 
spp.), sweet clover {Melilotus spp.). 
In other countries, notably in 
Africa, the Americas, India, and 
certain parts of Australasia, where 
the climate is hot and "with long 
dry spells, leys are sometimes based 
on such plants as Bhodes grass 
(CAZomspp.), star grass {Cynodyn 
spp.), paspalum {Paspalum spp.), 
panicums {Panicum sp-p.), elephant 
grass {Pennisetum spp.). 

Pasture may be said ecologically 
to be a pioneer form of vegetation ; 
the tendency in natural develop- 
ment is always towards regenera- 
tion of scrub, woodland, or even 
forest. The farmer aims at 
preventing this progression by 
maintaining open pasture land on 
which he feeds his livestock. To 
do this effectively and to maintain 
his pasture in good condition, the 
farmer has to pay special heed to 
the proper management of the 
pasture lands, whether they be 
cultivated or uncultivated. To 
maintain high production from 
season to season, pasture land must 
be adequately manured (although 
in many parts of the world the 
application of manures is not at 
present warranted for economic 
reasons). In the case of cultivated 
pasture, special care is taken to 


sow proper seeds including only 
those species in the seeds mixture 
which are capable of producing 
the desired class of pasture. 

In 1947 the total area of 
pasture land of all descriptions in 
England and Wales was 19,422,000 
acres. Of this area 5,567,000 acres 
were uncultivated heaths and 
moors, mostly at high elevation ; 
10,252,000 acres were permanent 
pasture ; 3,603,000 acres were 

under leys of all kinds. In Scot- 
land in 1947 there w'ere 10,945,000 
acres of rough grazings (un- 
cultivated), 1,130,000 acres of 
permanent pasture, and 1,424,000 
acres of ley. Between 1939 and 
1943, England, Wales, and Scot- 
land ploughed up about 6 million 
acres of permanent pasture ; during 
1944-47 there was little further 
ploughing up, so that in 1947 
England and Wales together still 
had 10 acres of permanent pasture 
to every three acres under ley, 
although the latter is known to 
be, on the average, at least twice 
as productive as ordinary old 
pasture. 

Among overseas countries New 
Zealand is in a foremost place in 
the production of meat, butter, 
cheese, and other grassland pro- 
ducts. She has realized fully that 
grass, which provides the best and 
cheapest food for cattle and sheep, 
is a true crop and, further, that 
pasture must be farmed well and 
intelligently if it is to produce at 
the best economical level of output. 

William Davies, D.So. 

Patagonia. Extensive region 
forming the southern extremity of 
S. America and belonging to Ar- 
gentina and Chile. It extends S. 
from the Rio Colorado to the 
Strait of Magellan, which divides 
it from the islands of the Tierra 
del Fuegian archipelago. Origin- 
ally claimed by both Chile and 
Argentina, a treaty between these 
countries was ratified in 1881, 
which apportioned the territory E. 
of the Andes to Argentina and the 
W. coastal region to Chile. 

Argentine Patagonia, divided 
into the provs. of Rio Negro, 
Chubut (between 42° and 46° S. 
lat.), and Patagonia, is bordered 
on the W. by the Andes, which 
constitute the water-parting of the 
Atlantic and Pacific systems, with 
an alt. of from 3,000 ft. to 6,000 ft.; 
the range is broken by several lakes 
lying partly in Argentina and partly 
in Chile. The terrain slopes in 
a succession of terraces towards 
the E., interspersed by numerous 
ravines and valleys. The chief 
rivers are the Colorado, Rio Negro, 
Chico, Chubut, Gallegos, and Santa 


Cruz, mostly impeded by rapids, 
and there are a lai^ge number of 
salt lakes and lagoons. Though 
arid, sterile, and bush-covered for 
the most part, the valleys and 
margins of rivers in the N. portion 
are fertile. The climate is cool and 
violent winds prevail. 

In Argentine Patagonia there 
are estimated to be almost 
20,000,000 sheep, and the export 
of wool averages 50,000 tons per 
annum. There are large canning 
plants. Mammals include guana- 
cos, armadillos, viscachas, pumas, 
foxes, and skunks ; among the 
numerous birds are condors, vul- 
tures, hawks, partridges, rheas, 
and flamingoes. The native In- 
dians, noted for their tall stature, 
are nomadic and thinly scattered 
over the territory. The most 
important tribes, the Tehuelches 
and Gennakens, are fast dying 
out. Area, including the E. section 
of Tierra del Fuego (part of Pata- 
gonia prov.), 331,203 sq. m. The 
pop. is estimated at 365,000. 

Chilean Patagonia is a coastal 
strip W. of the Andes, consisting of 
the provs. of Chiloe and Magal- 
lanes, which lie S. of the prov. of 
Llanquihud. The coast is fringed 
with innumerable islands, includ- 
ing the archipelagos of Chonos, 
Queen Adelaide, and Madre de 
Dios. The coasts are steep and 
rugged, and cleft by numerous 
fjord-like openings. The lower 
slopes of the mountains are densely 
forested, yielding valuable timber. 
There are no rivers exceeding 15 
m. in length. The climate is raw 
and damp, and in the S. snow and 
sleet are of almost daily occur- 
rence. Its area is 72,334 sq. m. 
Pop. about 40,000, of whom one- 
third are foreigners. One-fifth of 
the cultivated land is British- 
owned, and 90 p.c. of the larger 
sheep farms (3,500.000 head of 
sheep) are managed by Scots. 
There are large meat packing and 
refrigerating plants. Coal is 
extensively mined. 

First seen by Magellan in 1520, 
Patagonia was afterwards visited 
by various Spanish and English 
explorers. Scientific explorations 
were also made by Darwin, Fitz- 
roy, and several Argentine travel- 
lers. See Chile. 

Pataliputra. Capital of the 
Magadha kingdom in ancient 
India. Extending for 9 m. along 
the right Ganges bank, between the 
modern Bankipur and Patna, it is 
now submerged beneath 14 ft. of 
alluvium. Completed by Udaya, 
about 450 b.c., it was visited about 
300 by Megasthenes, ambassador 
of Seleuoua to the court of 
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Chandragupta, of whofe-e dynasty it 
was the capital. The Greeks knew 
it as Palibothra. Remains of its 
palisaded walls, whose many gates 
and towers he described, have been 
recovered. Asoka (g.i;.) added 
masonry walls, and held there the 
3rd Buddhist council about 246. 
By the 7th century it had become 
a heap of ruins. On its site stands 
Bankipur, the W. extremity of 
the city of Patna. 

Patau. Town of Mehsana dist., 
Bombay, India, 62 m. N.W. of 
Ahmadabad. One of the oldest 
towns in Gujarat, it manufactures 
weapons, silks, and cottons, con- 
tains over 100 Jain temples, and is 
noted for its Jain palm leaf MSS. 
Pop. (1951) 43,044. 

Patani. Part, formerly a prov.. 
of Siam. It is in the S.E., on the S. 
China Sea, with a land boundary 
with Malaya. It is drained by the 
Patani, the largest of many N.- 
flowing streams. Tin, lead, gutta- 
percha, and timber are exported. 
It was formerly an independent 
state, dominating all the E. coast 
of the peninsula, but was annexed 
to Siam in 1832. After the Second 
Great War a movement was 
started among the 95 p.c. Malay 
pop. to ally Patani with Malaya 
or with Indonesia, but the peace 
treaty with Siam, 1946, left the 
boundaries as they were at Dec. 
7, 1941. Pop. 310,000. 

Patas Monkey {Erythrocehus 
'patas). Large and brilliantly col- 
oured guenon, native of W. Africa. 



Patas Monkey of West Africa 


It is an agile, long-tailed species, of 
a foxy red colour on the upper 
parts and white below. The face is 
blue, with long hair on the cheeks, 
a narrow black band above the 
eyes, and moustache-like lines of 
the same colour on th^ upper lip. 
The length of head and body is 
about 16 ins., and that of the tail 
the same. 

Patandi) Muhammad Iftikhae 
Ali Khan Bahadur, Nawab of 


(1910-52). Indian cricketer. This 
ruler of a small state in the Punjab 
was bom March 17, 1910, and was 
awarded his cricket blue at Oxford 
in 1929. Two years later he made 
a record score in an Oxford v. 
Cambridge match — 238 not out. 
He qualified for Worcestershire in 
1932 and w'ent vith the English 
test team to Australia. In 1934 
he also opposed the Australians 
and headed English batting aver- 
ages. When an Indian team toured 
England in 1946 the nawab was 
captain, but failed to repeat the 
brilliance of his earlier play. He 
died Jan. 5, 1952. 

Patay. Village of France. In 
the dept, of Loiret, it is 13 m. 
N.W. of Orleans. Here a battle 
was fought between the English 
and the French, June 19, 1429. 
Joan of Arc was continuing her 
victorious career, and to check her 
the duke of Bedford sent out a 
force from Paris to the assistance 
of the English near Orleans. 
Under Talbot, this reached Patay 
where it learned that the English 
leader, the duke of Suffolk, was a 
prisoner. Moving forward, the 
English were engaged by the 
French and defeated ; Talbot was 
made prisoner, and only a remnant 
of his army got back to Paris. 

Patch, Alexander McCarrell 
(1889-1945). An American soldier. 
The son of an army officer, he was 
born Nov. 23, 1889, in Arizona, 
and graduated from West Point in 
1913. He served in France in the 
First Great War. Promoted maj.- 
gen., 1942, he commanded the 
troops who relieved the marines 
on Guadalcanal in 1943. In 1944 
he led the U.S. 7th army, which 
on Aug. 15 landed in S. France, 
and was promoted heut.-gen. His 
troops drove N., made contact 
with Gen. Patton’s 3rd army, and 
joined the assault on Germany. 
Recalled to the U.S.A. and named 
head of the board set up to study 
post-war army requirements, Patch 
died from pneumonia on Nov. 21, 
1945. 

Patel, Vallabhbhai Jhaver- 
BHAi (1875-1950). Indian poli- 
tician. Bom at Karamaad, Oct. 31, 
1875, he was educated at Nadiad 
high school and became a district 
pleader at Godhra ; after study in 
England he was called to the bar 
at the Middle Temple, returning to 
practice at Ahmadabad, where, 
1924-28, 1928-32, he was presi- 
dent of the local municipality. In 
1916 he became associated with 
Gandhi, and led the Bardoli “ no 
tax ” campaign. He was president 
of the Indian national congress in 
1931, chairman of its parliamen- 


tary sub- committee, 1935-42, and 
several times gaoled for his share 
in_ organizing civil disobedience. 
His violent denunciations of the 
British in 1945 were held respon- 
sible for outbreaks of violence. 

In the interim government formed 
in 1946, he held the portfolio of 
home affairs, becoming deputy 
prime minister after the transfer 
of power in 1947, with the port- 
folios of home, information, and 
broadcasting, and, later, of the 
state dept. In the last capacity, 
he was responsible for the rapid 
integration of the princely states 
into the Indian Union. He died 
suddenly in Bombay, Dec. 15, 
1950. 

Pateley Bridge. Market town 
of the W. Riding of Yorkshire, 
England. It stands on the Nidd, 
10 m. S.W. of Ripon, and has a rly . 
station. The chief industry is the 
quarrying of stone, and there are 
old lead-mines. Near are caverns 
with stalactites and stalagmites. 
Market day. Sat. Pop. 7,000. 

Patella or Knee-Cap. Sesa- 
moid bone, i.e. a bone developed in 
the tendon of a muscle, situated at 
the front of the knee-joint. It is 
roughly triangular in shape. The 
posterior surface is covered with 
cartilage, and articulates with the 
femur or thigh-bone. The upper 
margin passes into the tendon of 
the quadriceps extensor or large 
muscle forming the front of the 
thigh. From the lower margin 
springs the infra-pateUa tendon, 
by which the bone is fastened to 
the anterior surface of the tibia. 

Dislocation of the patella may 
be outwards, inwards, or sideways, 
the first being much the common- 
est form. Reduction is effected 
by manipulation. Fracture of the 
patella may he the result of direct 
violence, or may foUow a vigorous 
muscular effort, such as may be 
made in an endeavour to prevent a 
fall, the bone breaking transverse- 
ly across the middle ; wiring of 



Patella. Left, knee-joint from the 
front, showing position of patella ; 
right, front and back view of bone 
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the bony parts is usually a 
necessary part of treatment. 

Paten. In the service of the 
Eucharist, the plate on which the 
consecrated bread is placed ; in 
the Mass, the plate on which the 
Host is laid. The term also de- 
scribes the covering, usually of 
gold or silver gilt, of the chalice 
used at these services. 


Patent (Lat. 'patere to lie 
open). Official document issued by 
the sovereign conferring an ex- 
clusive right or privilege. Titles 
of nobility are conferred by letters 
patent. A patent is also the sole 
right for a term of years in the 
proceeds of an invention, the per- 
son who holds such a right being 
called the pafentee. 


the invention has been wholly 
and specifically claimed or de- 
scribed in specifications to which 
the search has extended or other 
prior publications cited. Complete 
specifications can be amended at 
the instance of the applicant to 
distinguish an invention from those 
described in cited prior publica- 
tions. Alternatively, the comp- 
troller may insert in the specifica- 
tion, by way of warning to the 
public, specific reference to any 
earlier publication held to describe 
or claim an applicant’s invention. 
After completion of the examina- 
tion and any amendments neces- 
sary to overcome objections, the 
complete specification is accepted 
and published. An inventor may, 
before applying for a patent, but 
after notice to the comptroller, 
place his invention on view at an 
exhibition certified by the board of 
Trade withoiVt invalidating, by 
reason of prior publication, a 
patent which he may subsequently 
obtain. 

Before a patent is sealed, bui 
after the publication by the 
Patent Office of the complete 
specification, interested parties 
may, within three months, oppose, 
and, if successful, prevent the 
sealing of the patent, or obtain an 
amendment of the complete speci- 
fication. An opposition can be 
based only upon one or more 
grounds which, summarised, are : 
That the invention has been ob- 
tained from the opponent, or some- 
one of whom he is the legal 
representative ; that the applica- 
tion lacks invention ; that it has 
been publicly used or disclosed in a 
document published in the (J.K. 
before the priority date of the 
application , that it has been 
claimed in the U.K. in an applica- 
tion of earlier priority date ; or 
that it is not sufficiently or fairly 
described in the complete specifi- 
cation. Oppositions are conducted 
before the comptroller, from whose 
decision an appeal lies to the 
patents appeal tribunal. Similar 
action to opposition may be 
brought in the Patent Office within 
12 months of the sealing of a 
patent. Action to revoke may be 
brought at any time in the high 
court on the above grounds or on 
certain further grounds. 

A specification may, after its 
acceptance, be amended, either by 
way of disclaimer, correction, or 
explanation, provided that the 
specification, after amendment, 
does not contain an invention 
substantially larger or different 
from the invention claimed before 
the amendment. 


PATENT LAW AND PRACTICE 

This article, by a chartered patent agent, deals with a branch of law 
which is of great importance commercially. See also Company 
Law ; Copyright ; Monopoly ,* Trade Mark 


The patent (Lat. patere, to lie 
open) law of the U.K. may be 
said to date from the statute of 
monopolies, 1623. Before the 
passing of that statute patents 
were granted by the crown with a 
view to improving the economic 
condition of the country, industry 
being encouraged by prohibiting 
or restricting competition. The 
grant of monopolies freed from 
competition led to abuses preju- 
dicial to the state, and was 
followed by their restriction by 
statute. According to the statute 
of monopolies the grant of a 
patent was restricted to the 
“ first and true inventor,” who, 
according to present-day practice 
(Patents Act, 1949), includes not 
only the actual inventor, but the 
first importer of an invention into 
the U.K. ; an assignee can also 
apply. The patent dates from the 
date of filing the complete specifi- 
cation, with priority from the filing 
of the provisional specification, if 
any, and the applicant for a patent 
in any of a number of overseas 
territories (including most indus- 
trially important counties) or his 
assignee can, by making applica- 
tion in the U.K. within twelve 
months of his first application, 
obtain a patent with priority from 
that application. 

The subject matter of a valid 
patent must comprise a manner 
of new manufacture, or method of 
testing applicable in manufacture. 
Moreover it must not be contrary 
to law or morality or well estab- 
lished natural laws. Novelty 
alone does not necessarily imply 
invention, and of itself is in- 
sufficient to sustain a patent. 

A patent is invalid if before its 
priority date the invention has 
been publicly disclosed in the U.K. 
either by a prior user or by public 
description ; it is also invalid if 
the specification is inadequate or 
ambiguous. A British patent 
secures to the grantee the exclusive 
right (in the U.K. only) to manu- 
facture, use, and sell, or to grant 


licences for these purposes, and 
after sealing of the patent an 

infringer may be restrained and 

made liable for damages for in- 
fringements after the date of 
publication of the complete specifi- 
cation. An infringement action is 
brought in the high court, usually 
the chancery division, and the 
defendant may plead invalidity as 
well as non-infringement. Un- 
justifiable threats of patent pro- 
ceedings can be restrained and 

damages can be recovered. A 

patent has effect against the crown ; 
but govt, depts. and their agents 
may use patented inventions for 
crown purposes, subject to the pay- 
ment of compensation. In the 
absence of a specific agreement 
between them, joint patentees may 
each work the invention indepen- 
dently, but cannot independently 
grant licences or assign their 
shares. A patent is transferable 
by deed, and if an agreement 
to assign is registered before a 
patent is sealed, the patent, will be 
granted to the assignee. 

In the U.K. an application for 
letters patent in respect of inven- 
tions is made upon forms obtain- 
able at the Patent Office, London, 
where also the forms which require 
fees can be stamped. An applica- 
tion may be accompanied by a 
provisional specification, in which 
the invention is described (which 
must be followed within twelve 
months by a complete specifica- 
tion) ; or by a complete specifica- 
tion, in which are particularly 
described the invention and the 
manner in which it is to be given 
practical effect. 

The complete specification is 
examined for clarity and a search 
for novelty among British patent 
specifications published within 50 
years back from the date of the 
application is prescribed by law, 
but any other publication known 
to the Patent Office examiner can 
be cited. The law gives to the 
comptroller of patents the power of 
refusing the grant of a patent when 
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At any time not less than three 
years after the sealing of a patent, 
any person may apply for a com- 
pulsory licence under a patent on 
the ground that the protected pro- 
duct or process is manufactured or 
carried on wholly or in large 
measure outside the U.K., or that 
the invention is not being com- 
mercially worked or the public 
demand is not being met on reason- 
able terms, or that trade or indus- 
try is prejudiced by the unwilling- 
ness of the patentee to grant 
licences or by unfair use of the 
patent. Compulsory licences may 
be granted at any time under 
patents relating to food or medi- 
cine or surgical or curative devices. 

The fees payable for a patent have 
varied from time to time ; in 1953 
they were £8, £1 with the appli- 
cation, £4 when lodging the com- 
plete specification, and £3 at the 
time of sealing. No further fees 
were payable until the expiration 
of four years from the date of the 
patent, when the scale of charges 
became £5 for the fifth year, and 
rose to £20 in respect of the six- 
teenth year. By voluntarily hav- 
ing his patent endorsed as subject 
to compulsory licences (fee £1), a 
patentee saves half the renewal 
fees due thereafter. 

The normal protection period of 
16 years may be extended by the 
court if it can be shown that the 
patentee has received inadequate 
remuneration having due regard 
to the merits of the invention, 
or by the court or the Patent Office 
if he or his exclusive hcencee has 
suffered loss through engagement 
of the U.K. in war. 

Patent Law in the U.S.A. 
The first patent law in the U.S.A., 
enacted in 1790, has been several 
times revised. The Patent Office, 
previously a branch of the dept, 
of the Interior, wus transferred in 
1925 to the dept, of Commerce. A 
patent for an invention may be 
granted to the inventor of any 
new and useful art, machine, 
manufacture, or composition of 
matter, or for any new and useful 
improvement in these classes or for 
certain varieties of plants (botani- 
cal). The patent right in an inven- 
tion lasts for 17 years and in a 
design for an article of manufac- 
ture for 3i^, 7, or 14 years as the 
inventor may elect. An applica- 
tion must be made by the inventor 
himself. It must consist of a 
petition, specification, oath, with 
a filing fee of $30 (about £10 14s.) 
with an extra $I for each claim 
above 20. A fee of the same 
amount is charged for the issue of 
a patent. The application is 


officially examined to see if it is 
complete and m the correct form, 
and search is then made to find if 
the invention is new'. If the 
application is rejected, an appeal 
may he made to the board of 
appeals in the Patent Office, and 
further, if necessary, to the court 
of customs and patent appeals. 
An “ interference proceeding ’’ is 
instituted by the Patent Office if 
claims are made by different per- 
sons to the same invention. If a 
patent be infringed the patentee 
may sue in a federal court for the 
recovery of damages and for an 
injunction. A patent may not be 
used to form a combination in 
restraint of trade in violation of 
the anti-trust laws. 

Patent Medicine. Term origin- 
ally describing a medicinal prepar- 
ation which had been the subject 
of “ letters patent ” under the 
Great Seal. The first tax on medi- 
cines was imposed in 1783, and was 
followed by other measures until 
1812, when the Medicine Stamp 
Act was passed. This placed a duty 
on patent medicines, the duty 
being indicated by a stamp on the 
box or bottle, etc., in which the 
preparation was sold. The Phar- 
macy and Medicines xA.ct (g.r.), 1941, 
abolished both the medicine duties 
and the medicine vendor’s licence ; 
and also made it compulsory to 
state the constituents of a medicine 
on the article or its container. 

Patent Office. Govt, office 
under the board of trade, super- 
vising the grant of patents. At its 
offices, 25, Southampton Buildings 
W.C.2, is the U.K.’s largest 
scientific library. 

Pater, Jean Baptiste Joseph 
(1695-1736). French painter. Bom 
at Valenciennes, he studied under 
Watteau in Paris. A slavish fol- 
lower of his master’s manner, with- 
out his delicate and refining touch, 
Pater was received into the Acad- 
emy is 1728 as a painter of fete^f 
galanies. He died July 25, 1736. 

Pater, Waltee Hoeatio (1839- 
94). British critic and essayist. 
He was born at ShadweU, Aug. 4, 

1839, the son 
of a physician 
of Dutch an- 
cestry, and 
educated at 
King’s school. 
Canter bury, 
and Q u e e n’s 
College, Ox- 
ford. He be- 
came a fellow 
of Brasenose 
College in 1864, 
and passed most of his fife at Ox- 
ford, spending his vacations in 



Walter H. Pater, 
British critic 

Elliott A Fry 


travel on the Continent. A visit to 
Italy in 1865 turned a mind, al- 
ready under the influence of Bus- 
kin, in the direction of Renaissance 
art, and inspired a number of 
essays. These, collected and issued 
in 1873, obtained wide recognition 
as Studies in the History of the 
Renaissance. 

In 1885 appeared his romance of 
Marius the Epicurean, an apologia 
for hedonism in its highest form 
and the pursuit of beauty. His 
other publications include Imagin- 
ary Portraits, 1887 ; Plato and 
Platonism, 1893 ; Greek Studies, 
1895; and appreciations of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Rossetti, and 
others. A collected edition was 
published in 1901. Pater strove 
after a jewelled, polished, and mus- 
ical prose that should satisfy the 
most fastidious ear. His matter 
has stood less well the test of time. 
He died July 30, 1894. A Life by 
A. C. Benson appeared in 1906, 
and a study by A, Sjmions in 1932. 

Paterno. Town of Sicily, in the 
prov. of Catania. It stands at the 
foot of Mt. Etna, 13 m. by rly. 
W.N.W. of Catania. Built on the 
site of the ancient Hybla Major or 
Galeatis, celebrated for its honey, 
it has Greek and Roman remains. 
Its castle, founded in 1073 by 
Roger I, has a 14th century keep. 

It was captured by British troops 
Aug. 5, 1943, in the Second Great 
War. There is trade in olive oil 
and wine. Pop. (1951) 35,801. 

Pater Noster (Lat., Our Fa- 
ther). Latin name for the Lord's 
Prayer {q.v.). Hence the word pat- 
ernoster is sometimes appHed to 
the larger beads of the rosary. 

Paternoster Row. London 
thoroughfare. Known first as Pat- 
ernoster Lane, it runs W. from 
Cheapside to Amen Comer, War- 
wick Lane. It was originally in- 
habited by the makers of prayer- 
beads, the dealers in which, known 
as patemosterers, moved here from 
St. Paul’s Churchyard in the 13th 
century, and the Row was named 
after them. The modem Pater- 
noster Row, long celebrated as 
the home of book publishers, was 
almost totally destroyed in the 
fire started by German bombers 
on Dec. 29, 1940. See Amen Court. 

Paterson. Township of New 
South Wales, Australia. It stands 
on Paterson river, 132 m. by rail 
N. of Sydney, and is the centre of a 
dairying and citrus fmit district. 

Paterson. City of New Jersey, 
U.S.A., CO. seat of Passaic co., and 
the state’s third largest city. It 
stands on the Passaic R., 15 m. 
N.W. of New York, and 13 m. 
above Newark, and is served by 
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rlys. and canal. The river here 
makes a descent of 50 ft. in one 
perpendicular fall, providing water 
power for numerous industries. 
Known as the Lyons of America, 
Paterson is the chief silk centre of 
the U.S.A. Settled by the Dutch 
in 1679, it was noted for cotton by 
1835, and by 1870 w^as producing 
half the nation’s silk. The Wright 
aeronautical plant gives other em- 
ployment. Paterson became a town- 
ship in 1831, a city in 1851, and 
is a bishop’s see. Pop. 139,656. 

Paterson, Andeew Barton 
(1864-1941). An Australian poet. 
Bom at Narrambla, N.S.W., he 
was educated at S 3 ?'dney grammar 
school and graduated in law from 
the university. He contributed 
poetry to the Sydney Bulletin, and 
was a war correspondent in the 
Philippines, S. Africa, and China. 
Having also been a farmer and 
fought in Egypt throughout the 
First Great War, he became in 
1922 editor of the Sydney Sports- 
man. He published his first book 
of verse, The Man From Snowy 
River, in 1895 ; Rio Grande’s 
Last Race, 1902 ; Saltbush Bill, 
1917 ; and a collected edition, 
1921. He also wTote novels and 
short stories, the best being An 
Outback Marriage, 1906; Three 
Elephant Power, 1917 ; The Shear- 
er’s Colt, 1936. His reminiscences, 
Happy Despatches, appeared in 
1934. Paterson is perhaps the most 
widely read Australian poet of 
his time ; his work is of primitive 
type and wins response by its 
rhythmic attraction, simplicity of 
ballad form, descriptions of action, 
and a background which suggests 
the magic of the Australian bush. 
He died in Feb., 1941. 

Paterson, Robert (1715- 
1801). A Scottish Covenanter, 
known as Old Mortality. Born 
near Hawick, April 25, 1715, he 
was a mason by trade, and spent 
40 years travelling round the 
country, erecting or repairing me- 
morial stones on the graves of 
martyred Covenanters, leaving his 
wife and family to shift for them- 
selves. He died Jan. 29, 1801. 
His eccentric life suggested to Sir 
Walter Scott the theme of his 
novel Old Mortality. 

Paterson, William (1658- 
1719). British financier. Born at 
Tinwald, Dumfriesshire, April, 
1658, he left Scotland about 1685. 
He tramped through England, 
living for a time in Bristol, and 
then made his home in the Baha- 
mas. Returning to England about 
1690, he entered business life in 
London, and in 1694 was affluent 
enough to found the Bank of Eng- 


land, the deed on which his fame 
rests. Less successful was the 
Darien scheme for the foundation 
of a new trading port, which he 
originated after he had left Lon- 
don for Edinburgh. He sailed to 
Darien in 1698 and returned with 
the few survivors. Paterson helped 
to arrange financial relations be- 
tween England and Scotland after 
the union in 1707. He died Jan. 
22, 1719, having written a good 
deal on commerce and finance. 

Pathan. Name popularly de- 
noting the Iranian peoples of E. 
Afghanistan and N.W. Pakistan 
who number perhaps 3,750,000. 
The predominant speech is Pushtu; 
the harsher dialects are spoken by 
the aristocratic N. tribes, the softer 
by the democratic S. tribes. The 
term also denotes the early Mah- 
omedan dynasties and architec- 
ture at Delhi (13th-15tb centuries). 

Path6, Charles (1863-1957). 
French film magnate. Born at 
Chevry Cossigny, Seine-et-Marne, 
Dec. 25, 1863, he spent some time 
in Argentina, and worked as a 
waiter and on a fairground. In 
1894, at a Versailles fair, he saw 
Edison’s phonograph, bought one. 
and, with his brother Simile, deve- 
loped the path^graph, forming in 
1896 the Pathd Fr^res co. to make 
and market it. After seeing the 
early films of the Lumi^re brothers, 
Charles became interested and in 
1898 at a studio at Vincennes 
began to make small films and 
manufacture film. During 1902- 
08 the company opened agencies 
in London, N.Y., Berlin, Moscow, 
Barcelona, Rostov-on-Don, Cal- 
cutta, Singapore, and elsewhere ; 
and in 1908 Charles launched the 
Path6 Journal, the first news reel. 
Eventually the company owned 
a world-wide chain of cinemas, 
Charles retired in 1930 and died 
in Monaco, Dec. 25, 1957. fimile, 
who devoted himself to the phono- 
graph side of the business, died 
at Pau, April 5, 1937. 

Pathetic Fallacy. Phrase used 
by Ruskin in Modern Painters : 
“ All violent feelings . . . produce 
... a falseness in . . . impressions of 
external things, which I would 
generally characterise as the 
‘ pathetic fallacy 

Pathetic Sonata. Composition 
for the piano by Beethoven, his 
op. 13, in C minor. It was pub- 
lished in 1799 and dedicated to 
Prince Lichnowsky. Beethoven’s 
own title was grand sonate patM- 
tique. The slow movement has 
been set as an. Anglican chant. 

Pathetic Ssrmphony, Popu- 
lar title, first given by the com- 
poser’s brother, to Tchaikovsky’s 


6th symphony, in B minor, op. 74. 
This favourite w^ork is in four 
movements, the third being in 
vigorous alia marcia. Tchaikovsky 
was preoccupied with the workings 
of inexorable fate, and expressed 
by brilliant orchestration his 
sense of melancholy and frustra- 
tion. It was first performed at 
St. Petersburg, Oct. 28, 1893, a 
week before he died. 

Pathfinder Force. R.A.F. 
bomber unit of the Second Great 
War. Its duty was to find the 
target and identify it with col- 
oured flares, so that other squad- 
rons could drop their bombs 
within the illuminated area. Path- 
finder Force, which included the 
best navigators and pilots in the 
service, and was commanded by 
Air Vice-Marshal Bennett, first 
went into operation on Aug, 18, 
1942. Aircraft were provided with 
a gyroscopic sight which auto- 
matically gave the flare dropper a 
correct line on the target, even 
when taking evasive action at high 
speed. By the end of 1943, 1,000 
bombers at a time were dropping 
2,300 tons of bombs in 30 min- 
utes on a target illuminated by 
the pathfinders. 

Pathology (Gr. pathos, disease ; 
logos, discourse). Science which 
deals with the causes of disease 
and the changes produced in the 
body by it. The investigator uses 
experimental pathology when he 
produces a disease in animals and 
studies its effects. Microscopic 
investigation of the tissues con- 
stitutes histology. The observa- 
tion of morbid processes in sick 
persons is termed clinical patho- 
logy ; the study of changes in 
diseased tissues is known as morbid 
anatomy. 

Pathos (Gr. patheiyi, to suffer). 
Quality in life and art which 
touches the emotions, especially 
pity and compassion. It is usual 
to speak of pathos as if it were the 
antithesis of humour, but its ap- 
peal is too subtle to be so easily 
defined. It has, indeed, such 
affinities with humour that there 
is more of patlios in some laughter 
than in some tears. The extremes 
of tragedy are too terrible to be 
pathetic ; they rise above or fall 
below an emotion so essentially 
gentle and personal. The keynote 
of pathos is simplicity, an entire 
immunity from self-consciousness 
and self-assertion. It is “ the sense 
of tears in mortal things,” the 
other side of beauty, youth, and 
happiness. 

Pathos is as inevitably spon- 
taneous as it is elusive. It must be 
so unpremeditated that it takes 
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you unawares. It is a wholly Patience or Bttnthorne’s kept moving over it. This oper- 
artless expression of feeling, and Bride. Comic opera by W. S. ation is continued while first 
in art must seem so, or it falls Gilbert with music by Arthur a mixture of iron and copper sul- 
from the sublime into the more Sulhvan. It was produced at the phates and then mercury is added 
or less ridiculous. Opera Comique, London, April 23, until the amalgamation is com- 

Patiala. Former princely state 1881, and transferred to the newly- plete. The mass is then collected 
of India, the largest of the states I»^dlt Savoy, Oct. 10, 1881, being and taken to washing boxes in 
in the Patiala and E. Punjab States therefore technically the first of which the slimes are washed away. 
Union {v,i.). At the partition of the Savoy operas. In all the piece leaving the silver amalgam behind. 
1947 it acceded to the dominion of attained a run of 578 performances. Patkai. Hill range of the Indian 
India. It had an area of 5,942 sq. satirised the fashionable folly sub-continent. It separates Assam 
m. and a pop. of 2,000,000. Patiala l^hat attended the aesthetic move- from Burma and gives rise to the 
town, capital of the former state of the period, but its wit stfil headwaters of the Chindwin. 

and of P.E.P.S.U., was built round lives even though that particular PatM, Johakit Reinhold 
the old palace, and is a busy trad- ^^rm of artistic pretentiousness is von (1660-1707), Livonian poli- 

ing centre. It lies W. of Ambala. ^'amous songs include The tician. The son of a Swedish 

with which it has rly. connexion. and the Chum, Hey Wil- officer, he was bom July 27, 1660, 

Sir Bhupindar Singh, maharaja and the Aesthete’s in a Stockholm prison, where his 

of Patiala (1891-1938), represented f K you re anxious parents were mcaroetaW Patkul 

his country at Geneva, 1925, and fV'l- r- i .• was accused m 1692 of high treason 

at the London conference of 1930, coloration seen against the SweiLsh government, 

j 1 n i - 1 1 T_ V on bronze or conper articles which and was compelled to leave his 

and was chancellor of the chamber ^ ^ 

^ prmces, 192^30 and 1933-36. atmosphere for a long period. It services to Augustus II of Poland, 

He was amongthe keenest cricket- arranged a coaUtion against 

ers m India. He was suoceede y with dilute acids, or apply- Sweden, and then passed to the 

/u^ Yadavinara ^ paint of copper carbonate, service of Peter the Great, on 

Japanese patina is a glossy black whose behalf he negotiated in 1703 
P.E.P.b.U. during 1948-50. ^ with a violet sheen, or golden an alliance with Augustus. Later, 

Patiala ^ and PuiyaD gj^gen with shades of red and grey, although a representative of a 

States Union (P.E.P.&.U.). For- to the metal used. foreign power, he was arrested, 

mer state of the Indian Repub- Patino, Simon (1860-1947). accused by Augustus of double 
lie, absorbed 1956 in Punjab Bolivian magnate. Of Spanish and dealing, surrendered to Sweden, 

state. On May 5, 1948, the seven Indian stock, he was bom at and executed Oct. 11, 1707. 

princely states of Patiala, Kapur- Cochabamba in the Andes, and Patmore, Coventey Kersey 
thala, Jind, Nabha, Faridhot, became a clerk in a general store. Dighton (1823-96). British poet. 
Malerkotla, and Nalagarh and After acquiring his first mining Bom at Woodford, Essex, July 23, 
Kalsia formed a union, inaugur- rights in return for the cancellation 1823, he pub- 

ated July 15. P.E.P.S.U, was a of a small debt, he made a vast for- lished a vol- 

rajpramukVs state of the republic tune in tin. At one time his income ume of poems 

from 1950 until its administration ^vas estimated at £100,000 a day, in 1844, and 

was taken over in 1953 by the exceeding the revenue of the Boli- was an assist- 

central govt. The capital was vian government He became ant in the 

Patiala town. Area 10,120 sq.m, minister in Madrid, and later in printed book 

Pop. (1951 ) 3,468,631, more than a Paris. With a fortune estimated at d e p t. of the 
third Sikh Jats. £75,000,000, Patino died at Buenos British M u s- 

Punjabi is the language of the Aires, April 30, 1947. eum, 1846-66. 

area, agriculture the main occupa- Patio (Lat. spatium, space). He contri- Co^ntoy Patmore, 

tion. Wheat, gram, sugar-cane, Spanish word for the courtyard huted to the sarcent 

and cotton are the chief crops; connected with a house. In metal- leading re- . ' 


ume of poems 
in 1844, and 
was an assist- 
ant in the 
printed book 
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cattle and buffaloes are bred, lurgy, the patio process is a views, and ins worRs 

Cement, biscuits, and sugar are method of extracting silver from Angel m the House, ISn^^, bis 

manufactured, and there are iron its ores by amalgamation. It is so most notable poem ; ihe Ui^own 

and steel works. Punjab map. caUed from being carried out on the Eros, 1877, a coUection of odes ; 

floor of a patio. Amelia, 1878 ; Rod, Root, and 
The ore is brought Flower, 1895. A man of difficifft 
on to the patio in temperament, egoist and mystic, 
the state of thick he became a Roman Catholic in 
mud, stacked in 1864, and died at Lymington,Kov. 
a heap inside 26, 1896. His letters were ed. 

rough walls of by B. Champneys, 1900 ; his life 

clay, and allowed written by E. Gosse, 1905 and 

some days to dry. !)• Patmore, rev. edn. 1949 ; 

The walls are then his poetry evoked studies by 0. 

taken down and Burdett, 1921, and F. Page, 1933. 

the ore is spread Patmos (Ital. Patina). One of 
on the floor, mixed the Dodecanese or southern Spo- 

with salt and is rades group. Lying S.W. of Samos, 

turned with on the S.E. side of the Aeg^, it is 

spades for two famous as the place of banishment 

or three days, of the Apostle John. It became ^ 

Patio, in Spa^h domestic architecture. The patio m Italian possession provisionally in 


on to the patio in 
the state of thick 
mud, stacked in 
a heap inside 
rough walls of 
clay, and allowed 
some days to dry. 


Si I 




Patio, in Spanish domestic architecture. The patio in 
the House of Pilate, Seville 
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Patmos. Above the houses is seen the monastery oJ y^^-. a 

S. John the Divine, built in 1088 grammar school, 

1903-1924, he was a 

1912 and definitely in 1924, but member of the consultative com- 
was transferred in 1947 to Greece, mittee of the board of Education, 
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Patmos. 


Above the houses is seen the monastery of 
S. John the Divine, built in 1088 


Patmos covers 22 sq. m. Pop. 
3,184. See Dodecanese. 

Patna. Former princely state 
of India, merged in Orissa in 1948. 
Administratively it was until 1947 
in the Chhatisgarh agency. It has 
no connexion with Patna in Bihar. 


and in 1925 w^as appointed presi- 
dent of the memorial college, S. 
John’s, Newfoundland. He re- 
tired ]n 1933. His biography of 
his father appeared in 1914. Paton 
died April 28, 1946. 


it contains several Jewish sjma- 
gogues and Greek churches, one of 
them being traditionally associated 
with the martyrdom of S. Andrew. 
The exports include currants, wine, 
oil, woollen goods, silk, skins, 
valonia, lemons, honey, and pome- 
granates. Anciently known as 
Patrae, it is the only survivor of 
the 12 cities of Achaea. An early 
centre of Christianity, it was be- 
sieged by the Spaniards in 1532 and 
1595. Rebuilt after its destruction 
by the Turks in 1821, it is now one 
of the principal Greek ports. During 
the Second Great War British and 
Greek regular forces landed here, 
Oct. 4-5, 1944, without opposition 
from the Germans, who were by 
then withdrawing from Greece 
There arc remains ol a Roman 
aqueduct. Pop. (1951) 79,014. 

The Gulf of Patras is an inlet 
of the Ionian Sea, between Hellas 
and the Morea. It has a length of 
^ 22 m. and a max. 


It lay between the river Tel on the 
S.E. and Raipur and Sambalpur on 
the W. and N., and covered 2,530 
sq. m. Bolangir was the capital. 

Patna. Division and district 
of Bihar state, India. The div. 
comprises the three dists. of 
Shahabad, Gaya, and Patna, and 
lies S. of the Ganges. It is crossed 
by the Son, and bounded W. by 
Uttar Union. Almost the whole of 
the cultivable area of the dist. is 
under cultivation. Area of div., 
11,338 sq. m. ; pop (1951) 
8,287,211. Area of diet., 2,164 sq. 
m. ; pop. 2,528,272. 

Patna. City and capital of 
Bihar, state, India. It is situ- 
ated on the right bank of the 
Ganges close to the mouths of the 
three tributaries, Son, Gogra, Gan- 
dak. Before the days of rlys. the 
city was a great trading centre wdth 
water transport in five directions. 
The remains of a pillared hall, 
erected by the emperor Asoka in 
the 3rd century b.c., were un- 
earthed in 1912-13. The oldest 


mosque is that of Sher Shah, 1540- 
45 ; the Patna Oriental library 
has a fine col- 
lection of Ara- 
bic and Persian 
manuscripts. 

Here are a uni- 
versity, 1917, 
and a high 
court. Pop. 

(1951)283,479. 

Paton, John 

Lewis (1863- „ , 

1946). ktish Entish educationist 



educationist. Son of J. B. Paton, 
principal of the Congregational 
institute, Nottingham, he was born 



width of 14 m. At 
the Strait of Le- 
panto, leading to 
the Gulf of Cor- 
inth [q.-v.), it 
narrows to barely 
2 m. 

Patria potes- 

tas (Lat., pater- 
nal power). In 
Roman law, the 
authority of the 
head of the house- 
hold over his own 
children, or those 


Paton, Sir (Joseph) Noel 
(1821-1901), Scottish painter. Bom 
at Dunfermline, Dec. 13, 1821, he 
studied at Edinburgh and London. 
Successful in the Westminster Hall 
competitions of 1845 and 1847, he 
became A.R.S.A. in 1847, and 
R.S.A. in 1856 ; and the queen’s 
limner for Scotland in 1866. He 
painted religious and other subject 
pictures in the pre-Raphaelito 
manner, with strong but not al- 
ways attractive colour. He was 
at his best in black and white work. 
Knighted, 1867, he died in Edin- 
burgh, Dec. 26, 1901, 

Pat os Island. Island in the 
Gulf of Paria three miles off the 
Venezuelan coast. Patoa, which 
had been a British possession since 
1628, was ceded to Venezuela in 
1941, after protracted negotia- 
tions. The island has an area of 
170 acres, and had a caretaker, 
who was the sole inhabitant. 

Patras. Seaport of Greece. The 
capital of the department of 
Achaea, it is in the Morea or 
Peloponnese. Situated on the 
slope of a hill overlooking the Gulf 
of Patras, 13 m. S.W. of Lepanto, 


adopted by him, irrespective of 
age. This authority, which nor- 
mally reduced the children to a 
condition of life-long dependence, 
gave the father power over their 
life and liberty. But it was de- 
stroyed by the thrice-repeated sale 
of a son, the single sale of a 
daughter, the adoption of a son 
into another gens or clan, the pass- 
ing of a daughter into the legal 
power {rmi7ius) of a husband, the 
loss of the rights of citizenship 
by father or son. The patria 
potestas was the basis of Roman 
moral and social strength until 
Greek influence prevailed. 

Patriarch (Gr. patria, family ; 
archein, to rule). Head of a family 
or tribe. It is specifically applied 
to those regarded by the Jews as 
the fathers of the Jewish people, to 
the presidents of the Sanhedrim, 
and, after being adopted by the 
early Church as the title of the 
holder of any great see, was given 
to the bishops of Alexandria, 
Romo, Antioch, Constantinople, 
and Jerusalem. One of the titles of 
the pope is Patriarch of the West ; 
and though the patriarchates of 
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Constantinople, Jerusalem, Anti- 
och, and Alexandria are sees of the 
Greek Church, the Holy See con- 
tinues to appoint bishops to them. 
These officials, however, except the 
bishop of Jerusalem, reside in 
Rome. The title is derived from 
Acts 7, V. 8. See. Archbishop ; 
Exarch. 

Patriarchy. Form of social 
organization under which personal 
rights, duties, and restrictions are 
determined from the paternal side. 
Some social anthropologists prefer 
the alternative term “ father- 
right.” Descent and inheritance 
may be reckoned along the father’s 
line. The wife may reside with her 
husband’s people, and child-con- 
trol and choice of mate may be 
vested in the father. See Family ; 
Matriarchy. 

Patricia. District of Ontario, 
Canada. It is the most N. area in 
the prov., was formed from parts 
of Keewatin and the N.W. Terri- 
tories in 1912, and named in 
honour of Lady Patricia Ramsay, 
daughter of the duke of Connaught, 
then governor-general. The area 
of the district is 157,400 sq. m. 
See Canada ; Ontario. 

Patrician. Member of the 
ruling order in ancient Rome, as 
opposed to the plebs or plebeians. 
They were the descendants of the 
original citizens, whereas the 
plebeians were the descendants of 
those who joined the community 
later. They had the monopoly of 
the priestly offices, had the exclu- 
sive right of interpreting the law 
and giving decisions, and alone 
were eligible for the republican 
magistrates, while the senate was 
recruited almost exclusively from 
their ranks. 

A long and bitter struggle was 
waged by the plebeians to break 
down all these privileges. This was 
eventually successful, and from 
about 300 the patricians survived 
only as an aristocracy of birth. In 
the later period of the Roman 
Empire the dignity was revived as 
a personal distinction conferred 
upon eminent personages. In the 
free cities of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire the term was applied to mem- 
bers of families entitled to repre- 
sentation on the council, and was 
still so used in the 19th century in 
the Hanseatic towns and some 
Swiss cantons. /See Plebeian; Rome. 

Patrick (c. 387-c. 493). Patron 
saint of Ireland. He was born 
probably near Dumbarton, Scot- 
land, at Kilpatrick, his father being 
a Roman named Calphurnius, his 
mother Conchessa being of British 
origin. Irish raiders carried him 
into servitude in Antrim at the age 


of 16, but, escaping, he became a 
monk at Tours, was ordained priest 
by S. Germain of Auxerre, was 
entrusted by Pope Celestine I with 
the conversion of Ireland, and went 
to Wicklow in 433. In spite of 
hostility, he made his way to 
Meath, and there met Laoghaire, 
king of Ireland, at Tara, where he 
baptized large numbers. 

He worked for seven years in 
Connacht and preached in the 
other provinces, founding numer- 
ous churches, religious houses, 
and bishoprics. A famous inci- 
dent recorded of his early labours 
was the plucking of a shamrock to 
illustrate the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Croagb Patrick, at Clew 
Bay, and the island in Lough Derg, 
Donegal, were among his places of 
retreat for meditation and devo- 
tion. S. Patrick died at Saul, near 
Downpatrick, according to some 
authorities on March 17, 493, 
though the vear is given by the 
BoUandists as 460. His day is 
March 17. His literary remains 
are the valuable Confession, pre- 
served at Dublin, and the letter to 
Coroticus. There are Lives by 
J. H. Todd, 1864 ; J. B. Bury, 
1905 ; W. M, Letts, 1932. 

Patrington. Town of the E. 
Riding of Yorkshire, England. It 
is 14 m. by rly. S.E. of Huh, and 
has a trade in seed, corn, and coal. 
The notable Decorated church has 
a central spire. Pop. 1,100. 

Patriotic Fund. General term 
for funds raised by pubhc subscrip- 
tion for the relief of sailors and sol- 
diers wounded in war, and their 
dependants. In the 19th century 
several such funds were started, 
the first being that connected with 
Lloyd’s, 1803-26, when over 
£600,000 was raised. The Crimean 
War fund touched nearly 
£1,500,000. Charges of malad- 
ministration being made, an Act of 
1903 estabhshed the Royal Pa- 
triotic Fund Corporation, to which 
the assets were transferred. Funds 
administered to benefit de- 


are 

pendants of deceased officers, non- 
commissioned officers, sailors, sol- 
diers, marines, and airmen. There 
is a Royal Victoria Patriotic school 
at Wandsworth, for orphaned 
daughters of servicemen. The 
office is at 28, SackviUe Street, 
London, W.l. See War Charity. 

Patripassians (Lat. pater pae- 
sus, suffering Father). Followers 
of an early form of the heresy 
known as Sabellianism It 

arose in the 2nd century, and its 
main contention was that God the 
Father became man, and died on 
the Cross, and that Christ, so far as 
He was flesh, was Son, and, so far 


as He was spirit or God, was the 
Father. Patripassianism was a de- 
velopment ,of Monarchianism (g.v.). 
Patron (Lat. paironus, from 
father). Originally, a Roman 
citizen who had freed or manu- 
mitted a slave, the term expressing 
the new relation between master 
and freedman. The patron by the 
act of manumission did not lose all 
rights over his former slave, who 
owed him the obedience of a son. 

In addition, patron and freedman 
were under mutual obhgations of a 
stringent character. From this 
arose the practice among the im- 
pecunious of seeking the favour of 
an influential man whose clients or 
dependants they became, and who 
accepted the title of patron. 

Belief in the protection of the 
saints brought the practice of 
adopting particular saints as 
patrons of churches, guilds, etc., 
as well as of individuals. 

Patronage. Literally, that 
which a patron can give, a favour 
of some k ind. Patronage is of two 
chief kinds. The right to bestow 
benefices in the Church of England 
is known as patronage, whether it 
is exercised by bishops or laymen. 
Pohtical patronage, he. the right 
to appoint persons to offices of 
state, is much less extensive than 
it was formerly, but it appertains 
to most rulers and ministers of 
state. In the U.K. the existing 
office of patronage secretary to the 
Treasury is a reminder of its past 
importance. See Benefice ; Eccle- 
siastical Law. 

Patten ( Fr. clog). Wooden, 

shoe or clog with an iron ring or 
thick sole to raise the foot out of 
the mud. Pattens were worn in the 
15th century for cleanly walking 
in the badly kept streets, and sur- 
vived as chopines through two cen- 
turies. See Boots, col. plate. 

Pattenmakers’ Company, 
The. London city livery company. 
Its origin was a fellowship of clog- 

makers which 
flourished in the 
15th century. 
The church of S. 
Margaret Pat- 
tens, Eastcheap, 
is said to mark 
the old centre of 
the industry. 
The Patten- 
makers were 
first incorporated by charter, Aug. 
2, 1670. Thetr office is at 66 
Gloucester Place. W.l. 

Patteson, John Coleridge 
(1827-71). British missionary. 
Born in London, April 1, 1827, son of 
a judge, and educated at Eton and 
Balliol, Oxford, he was ordained 



Pattenmakers’ 
Company arms 
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John C. Patteson, 
British missionary 



Adelina Patti, 
soprano singer 


in 1853, and in 
1855 he went 
out as a mis- 
sionary to the 
South Seas. 
In 1861 he was 
made bishop of 
Melanesia, 
and, after ten 
years of de- 
voted service, 
he was murdered, Sept. 20, 1871, 
on Nukupu, having been mistaken 
for a slave-dealer. Consult Lives, 
0. M. Yonge, 1898 ; P. H. L. Paton, 
1930. 

Patti, Adelina Juana Mabia 
(1843-1919). Famous soprano sin- 
ger. Born at Madrid, Peb. 19, 1843, 
she made her 
operatic 
debut as Lucia 
in 1859 in New 
York, where 
her parents, 

Italian musi- 
cians, had gone 
to reside. I n 
1861 she sang 
with great suc- 
cess in London 
as Amina in La 
Sonnambula, 
and afterwards 
visited the chief cities of Europe. 
Madame Patti was for long the 
most popular soprano in England, 
probably in the world, and is held 
by many to have been the greatest 
who ever performed. Her series of 
farewell concerts in London lasted 
from 1895 to 1908. She was thrice 
married, her third husband being 
a Swede, Baron Cederstrom, who 
owned Craig-y-Nos Castle, Brecon. 
She died iSept. 27, 1919. Buried 
first in England, her body was ex- 
humed and interred in P5re La- 
chaise, Paris. Craig-y-Nos Castle 
is now a sanatorium, for which it 
was bought in 1924. 

Pattison, Dorothy Wyndlow 
(1832-78). British philanthropist, 
known as Sister Dora. Bom at 
Hauxwell, Yorks, Jan. 16, 1832, 
she was a daughter of the rector 
and the youngest sister of Mark 
Pattison In 1864 she joined 

the sisterhood of the Good Samari- 
tan at Coatham, and in 1865 took 
charge of a hospital conducted by 
that community at Walsall. In 
1877, during an epidemic of small- 
pox, she became superintendent of 
the Walsall municipal hospital. 
She died Dec. 24, 1878. A statue 
was erected in Walsall to her 
memory. Consult Sister Dora, M. 
Lonsdale, 1880. 

Pattison, Mark (1813-84). 
British scholar. Bom Oct. 10, 
1813, at Horn by, Yorks, he was 


educated at Oriel College, Oxford. 
He associated during his early 
years with Newman, but later 
became more 
liberal in his 
views. In 1839 
he was elected 
a fellow of Lin- 
coln College, 
being ordained 
in 1841. In 
1855 he resigned 
his tutorship, 
but returned to 
Oxford in 1861 
as rector of Lincoln, remaining 
there until his death at HaiTogate, 
July 30, 1884. His widow, Emilia 
Francis Strong, married Sir C. W. 
Dilke [q.v.). 

Pattison wrote lives of Casaubon 
and Milton, and contributed to 
Essays and Reviews (gv.). His 
Memoirs, published posthumously 
in 1885, are almost painful in their 
frankness ; he is sometimes bitter 
towards others, and always hard on 
himself. Consult Recollections of 
Pattison, L. A. ToUemache, 1891. 

Patton, George Smith (1885- 
1945). American soldier. He was 
born at San Gabriel, Calif., Nov. 
11, 1885, and graduated from West 
Point in 1909^. He was aide-de- 
camp to Gen, Pershing, 1916-17, 
later commanding a tank brigade. 
Commanding general, the Ist 
armoured corps in 1941, he was at 


because of his outspoken political 
opinions. He died at Heidelberg 
on Dec. 21, after a motoring acci- 
dent. He wrote War as I Knew 
It, pub. posth. 1948. Consult The 
Man in a Helmet, J. Wellard, 1947, 

Pan. Town of Prance. The 
capital of the dept, of Basses- 
P^Tenees, it stands on the right 
bank of the Gave du Pau, 66 m. 
E.S.E. of Bayonne. The chief 
building is the castle, built in the 
14th century by Gaston Phoebus, 
count of Foix ; later it was en- 
larged, and it was restored by Louis 
Philippe, although part is still a 
ruin. It has a noted collection of 
tapestries. Other buildings include 
the h6tel do ville, an old Jesuit 
college, and a museum. In the 
Place Royale is a statue of Henry 
IV. Standing at a height of 670 ft., 
with a delightful climate, Pau is a 
favourite winter resort. The resi- 
dence of the counts of Foix, during 
1512-89 it was the capital of the 
little state of Be%rn. Henry IV 
and Marshal Bernadotte were born 
here. Pop. (1954) 48,320. 

Paul. Former urb. dist. of Corn- 
wall, England, divided in 1934 be- 
tween the bor. of Penzance and the 
rural dist. of W. Penwith. The 
Spaniards burned Paul village in 
1593. Near by are remains of a 
British camp. 

Paul. Masculine Christian 
name. Of Roman origin, it is a 



Mark Pattison, 
British scholar 



the head of the western task force 
when the AlHes landed in N. Africa. 
Lieut.-gen. in 1943, he led the 7th 
army through the Sicilian cam- 
paign. In W. Europe, Patton 
commanded the U.S. 3rd army, 
formed Aug. 1, 1944, which cut ofi 
the Cotentin pen. and liberated 
Paris in what was virtually a con- 
tinuous drive from Normandy to 
the Siegfried Line, where he was 
halted by difficulties of supply. 
He helped to restore the situation 
in the Ardennes after the German 
break-through. In 1945 Patton 
was appointed military governor 
of Bavaria, but was transferred to 
the command of the 16th army' 


contraction of Pauoillus, and means 
small. It became popular through- 
out Christendom because borne by 
S. Paul. The form Paulus is some- 
times used ; Paula, Pauline, Paul- 
ina and Paulette are feminine. 

Paul. Christian apostle and 
saint. He was bom at Tarsus, 
Cilicia, about the same time as 
Jesus Christ was bom in Judea. 
He was originally called Saul, 
the change being mentioned with- 
out explanation in the account of 
his first missionary journey. He 
was a Jew of the Xliaspora, who 
had learnt the trade of a tent- 
maker in Tarsus, a city which 
specialised in the manufacture of 
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haircloth. Sent to Jerusalem to 
train as a rabbi, he studied “ at 
the feet of Gamaliel,” but did not 
absorb that great scholar’s tolerant 
spirit. After the Resurrection he 
became one of the leading op- 
ponents of the followers of Christ, 
and headed a persecution intended 
to suppress them, being present 
at the martyrdom of Stephen. But 
on his way to Damascus, to further 
the persecutions, he was converted 
by a vision of Christ to the faith 
he was attempting to destroy. 

After three years of meditation 
in Arabia, he went to Jerusalem. 
The confidence of the disciples 
was won for him by Barnabas, and 
he began to preach with great 
power. The opposition of the 
Jews was too strong, and he had 
to move to Tarsus, where he spent 
some years (of which there is 
little record) in evangelising his 
native province. Then Barnabas, 
whose work at Antioch was prov- 
ing successful, summoned his help 
there. Thence he set forth on his 
first missionary journey, made in 
a circle round Cilicia. This was 
attended with great difficulties 
and astonishing success ; but his 
second mission was by far the most 
adventurous and influential, carry- 
ing the Gospel into Europe, and 
evangelising the cities of Greece, 
including Athens and Corinth. 
For the third journey, covering 
the same ground, the chief centre 
was Ephesus. 

His aspiration now was to 
preach the Gospel in Rome, and 
this hope was fulfilled, though in 
an unexpected way. Arriving in 
Jerusalem after his third journey, 
he was arrested at the instance of 
the Jews. As a Roman citizen 
by birth he appealed to Caesar, 
and therefore had to be sent to 
Rome for trial before the emperor. 
On his way he suffered long im- 
prisonment at Caesarea, and at 
Rome he waited two years for trial. 
But from prison he kept up cease- 
less communication with the 
churches ho had founded all over 
the Empire. He sent them letters, 
now known as the Epistles, and 
received letters from them ; their 
leaders visited him, and his 
helpers visited them. 

H has been questioned whether 
he was ever freed, but the pro- 
bability is strong that he was. 
The two Epistles to Timothy and 
that to Titus appear to belong 
to the period after his first Roman 
imprisonment, and contain men- 
tions of visits to such places as 
Ephesus and Crete. In the second 
Epistle to Timothy, written from 
prison in Rome, he is expecting, 



not release, but the speedy ending cession to Pius II. As Paul II he 
of^ his course. At Three Foun- instituted the carnival at Rome, 
tarns, a spot to the S. of Rome, built the palace now known as 
shown the traditional scene of the Palazzo di Venezia, and was 
his beheading. a patron of the arts. He died 

At the outset of Paul’s Christian Julv 26, 1471. 
career, he strongly maintained Paul' III (1468-1549). Pope 
against the opinion of the Jewish from 1534 to 1549. Bom Feb. 29, 
^urch, as well as of Peter, James, 1468, of an ancient Roman familv, 
Barnabas, and other associates, 
the right of Gentiles to full com- 
munion in the Church without 
submission to the Jewish law, 
and thereby laid the foundation 
of Christianity as a world religion 
rather than a Jewish sect. For 
this, and for his great missionary 
zeal, he has been called the second 
founder of Christianity. He oc- 
cupies a lofty place among both 
thinkers and men of action. 

Through faith and love he felt 
himself one with Christ ; and in 
his own personality it seemed to creased in favour under successive 

popes. On his election to the 
papacy he was bishop of Ostia. 
BQs pontificate coincided with the 
Counter-Reformation. 

He afforded material assistance to 
never wavered from his proclama- the emperor in his struggle against 
tion of them in phrases that have the Protestant princes of the 
become part of the eveiyday Schmalkalden League, but Charles 
consciousness of the Christian V’s methods of compromise created 
world. jSee Acts of the Apostles ; a breach between them which 
Christianity ; Church ; and under was never healed. The general 
the various Epistles, e.g. Galatians, council met at Trent in December, 
Bibliography. Life and work of 1545 , but an outbreak of the 
Farrar, ^v. ed. plague led to its adjournment to 

1902; The Relipons of S. Pa'^d, bologna, and subsequently, as a 
P. Gardner, 1911; Studies of S. 1 j r 

Paul and His Gospel, A. E. result of the emperor s demand for 

Garvie, 1911 ; The Meaning of S. return to (>rman temtory, the 


Alessandro 
Famese stud- 
ied first a t 
Rome and 
afterwards at 
Florence, 
where his 
association 
with the court 
of the Medici 
laid the found- 
ations of his 
career. He "was made cardinal in 
1493 hv Alexander VI, and in- 


Paul m. 
Pope 1634-1549 


him that Christ continued to act 
and suffer. Justification faith, 
union with Christ, and the uni- 
versality of the Gospel became 
the watchwords of his life and he 


Paul for Today, C, H. Dodd, 1920 ; 

The Religion of Jesus and the Faith 
of S. Paul, A. Deissman, 1923 ; 

Paul of Tarsus, T. R. Glover, 1925 ; 

Christianity according to S. Paul, 

C. A. Scott, 1927 ; The Gospel of 
S. Paul, S. Cave, 1928 ; Beyond 
Damascus, F. A. Spencer, 1935 ; 

S, Paul, the Traveller and Roman 
Citizen, W. M. Ramsay, 1942. 

Paul. Name of five popes. Paul 
I succeeded his brother Stephen II 
in May, 757. He associated him- 
self with the Frankish king Pepin, 
and entered into friendly relations founded byi 
with the emperor of the East. He S. C a j e t'a n . 
died June 28, 767. Picked out by 

Paul n (1417-71). Pope from Paul III for 
1464 to 1471. A Venetian and the the work of reform, Caraffa was in 
nephew of Eugenius IV, Pietro 1536 made cardinal, and afterwards 


pope indefinitely suspended its* 
meetings. He died Nov. 10, 1549. 

Paul IV (1476-1559). Pope from 
1555 to 1559. Bom near Bene- 
vento, June 28, 1476, a member of 
theCaraffafam- 
ily, Giovanni 
Pietro was or- 
dained, and in 
1524 resigned 
his benefices to 
enter a religi- 
ous order 



Paul IV, 
Pope 1555-^ 


was 



Paul n, 
Pope 1464-71 


archbishop of Naples. He 
elected pope in his 80th year. The 
chief feature of Paul IV’s pontific- 
ate was an implacable opposition 
to Spain, which prompted his war 
with Philip n, his alliance with 
throne ''(u'si), France, and the enrichment of his 
He was ere- worthless nephews with possessions 
ated cardinal taken from the Colonna family, who 
in 1440, and supported the Spanish inter^. 
was elected He reorganized the Inquisition, 
pope in sue- before which he caused to be 


Barbo aban- 
doned a secu- 
lar career on 
the elevation 
of his uncle to 
the papal 
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summoned even eminent clerics, on 
the bare suspicion of heresy. Paul 
IV died Aug. 18, 1559. 

Paul V (1552-1621). Pope from 
1605 to 1621. Born at Rome, Sept. 
17, 1552, Camillo, a member of the 

noble Borg- 
hese family, 
studied law at 
Perugia and 
Padua. He 
w a s created 
cardinal b y 
Clement VIII 
in 1596, and 
elected pope 
in succession 
to Leo. XI. 
The chief event of his reign was 
his quarrel with Venice. In Eng- 
land the pope forbade Catholic 
subjects to take the oath of allegi- 
ance demanded by James I. He 
died Jan. 28, 1621. Life, T. A. 
Trollope, 1861 ; History of the 
Papacy, M. Creighton, 1903 ; His- 
tory of the Popes, L. v. Pastor, Eng. 
trans. E. I. Antrobus, 1891-1912. 

Paul I (1754-1801). Tsar of 
Russia. He was born Oct. 1, 1754, 
the son of Catherine the Great and 
Peter III, who 
had such an 
aversion for him 
that he refused 
to acknowledge 
him. After the 
murder of Peter 
in 1762 Cather- 
ine seized the 
throne, and Paul 
♦led an obscure 
existence until 
her death. Paul 
began his reign 
by banishing the counsellors of 
Catherine. He joined the allied 
powers against Napoleon, and later 
entered into an alliance with 
Napoleon in order to crush the 
Bourbons. On March 23, 1801, he 
was assassinated. 




Paul V, 
Pope 1605-21 


Paul I (b. 1901). King of the 
Hellenes. The younger brother of 
George II, he was born at Athens, 



Paul I, 

King of the Hellenes 


Dec. 14, 1901, 
and joined the 
Greek navy. 
He lived much 
in England. He 
was a qualified 
air pilot, and 
trained as a 
parachutist. In 
1938 he mar- 
ried Princess 


Frederica of 
Brunswick, a descendant of Queen 
Victoria. They have a eon, Con- 
stantine, and two daughters. He 
succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his brother, April 1, 1947. 


Paul. Prince of Yugoslavia. 
The son of Prince Arsene and 
grandson of Alexander Kara- 
George vitch, 
prince of 
Serbia 1842- 
1859, Prince 
Paul was born 
in St. Peters- 
burg (Lenin- 
grad), April 
28, 1893. He 
studied at Ox- 
ford and lived 
for some time 

in England. When Alexander I 



Paul, 

Prince of Yugoslavia 


of 


Yugoslavia was assassinated, Oct., 
1934, Paul became head of a 
council of regency, King Peter 
{q.v.) being a minor. The dictator- 
ship imposed by Alexander I was 
still in force, and, while he main- 
tained it, he showed himself in 
sympathy with liberal elements 
and with the demands of the 
Croats. In March, 1941, popular 
indignation against his signing of 
an agreement with the Tripartite 
powers led to a coup d'etat. On 
March 27, 1941, Peter assumed 
power, Paul resigned the regency, 
and fled with his family to Athens. 
On Jan. 2, 1942, when he was 
in Kenya, the Yugoslav govern- 
ment in London annulled his 
membership of the royal family. 
But he was included among those 


members of the royal household 
who under a decree issued Mar. 
9, 1947, were deprived of Yugoslav 
citizenship. 

Paul OF Samos ATA. Third cen- 
tury heretic. Born at Samosata, on 
the Euphrates, he W'as appointed 
bishop of Antioch about 260. He 
was condemned for heresy by the 
council of Antioch in 264, and was 
deposed from his bishopric five 
years later. But the influence of 
Zenobia of Palmyra maintained 
him in his position till 272. Ho 
taught that the Word was not 
made flesh, but merely manifested 
Itself in Christ without making 
Him divine. In his view, the 
Trinity was merely a triple form of 
manifestation of God. 

Paul-Boncour, Joseph (b. 
1873). French statesman. Born 
Aug. 4, 1873, at St. Aignan-sur- 
Cher, he became a barrister, and 
was a member of the Waldeck- 
Rousseau cabinet of 1899 and the 
Viviani cabinet of 1906-09. He 
sat first as an independent Re- 
publican Socialist deputy, but 
joined the Socialists in 1911, in 
which year he was minister of 
Labour under Monia. After 1919 
he became a prominent leader of 
the Socialist, and after 1931 of the 
Radical-Socialist party. In 1932 


he became minister of war under 
Herriot. When Herriot refused to 
sanction repudiation of the French 
debt to the U.S.A., he succeeded 
him as premier, Dec., 1932, but 
resigned the next month. He held 
the foreign affairs portfolio in the 
Daladier, Sarraut, and Chautemps 
governments, 1933-34, attending 
the world economic conference, 
June, 1933, and signing the 
Franco-Russian trade agreement, 
Jan., 1934. Ho had been a delegate 
to the League of Nations from 1924 
to 1926, and in 1932 was appointed 
permanent French delegate there, 
returning to France on his appoint- 
ment as minister of state for 
League affairs, Jan., 1936. He re- 
signed this post six months later. 
For a time he was out of politics, 
but returned after the Scicond Great 
War, representing France at the 
United Nations Assembly. 

Paul et Virginie. Story by 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. It was 
first published in 1789 as one of 
his Studies of Nature. The scene is 
laid in the island of Mauritius, and 
the story is of the great affection 
of the hero and heroine — some- 
what conventionalised “’children of 
nature.” The tragic talc is one of 
the classics of sentimentalism. 

Paulet OR PouLETT. Famous 
English family, the heads of which 
are the marquess of Winchester 
and Earl Poulett. Its earliest mem- 
bers came apparently from the vil- 
lage of Pawlett, near Bridgwater, 
and one of them, Sir Arnyas Pou- 
lett, was knighted in 1487. A later 
Sir Arnyas was gaoler of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and others were 
noted soldiers. 

In 1551 Sir William Paulet was 
made marquess of Winchester, 
and in 1689 the 5th marquess was 
created duke of Bolton. The latter 
title became extin'''t when the 6th 
duke died in 1794, but the mar- 
quessatc passed to another branch 
of the Paulets. In 1627 John 
Poulett, a descendant of Sir 
Arnyas, was made Lord Poulett 
of Hinton. John, the 4th lord, 
was made Earl Poulett in 1706, 
and in 1710-11 was first lord of 
the treasury and nominal head of 
a Tory ministry. 

Pauli, Wolfgang (b. 1900). 
Austrian physicist. Born in Vien- 
na, April 25, 1900, he was educated 
at the university, and in 1921 was 
appointed assistant physicist at 
Gottingen. In 1922 he went to 
Copenhagen university as a pupil 
of Bohr {q.v.). Having taught 
physics in turn at the universities 
of Hamburg and Zurich, he went 
in 1935 to the U.S.A., becom- 
ing visiting professor of theo- 
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preached Manichaean doctrines in 
Armenia. While they repudiated 
the alleged apostleship of Mani, 
they adopted his doctrines of the 
essential evil of matter and the 
dualistic origin of the universe. 
They denied the inspiration of the 
O.T., and rejected the doctrine of 
the Atonement. They also re- 
pudiated the sacraments. 

The Paulicians were constantly 
persecuted from the 7th till the 
middle of the 9th century, when 
they leagued themselves with the 
Saracens and revolted against the 
emperor. Finally they were defeat- 
ed, but continued to give trouble ; 
and early in the 10th century they 
became powerful in Bulgaria, where 
their teaching had spread widely. 
At the close of the 11th century 
they were scattered by Alexius 
Comnenus. 

Paulinus. English prelate. Born 
in Rome, he became a monk, and 
in 601 was one of those sent to 
England by Pope Gregory I to 
assist S. Augustine. After working 
in Kent he went in 625 to North- 
umbria, where in 627 he baptized 
the king, Edwin, and became the 
first bishop of York. After the 
death of Edwin in 633, he returned 
to Kent and became bishop of 
Rochester. 

Paulinus, Gaius Suetonius. 
Roman general. In a.d. 41 he sup- 
pressed a revolt in Mauritania, thus 
extending the Roman power to the 
base of the Atlas Mountains. In 59 
he was appointed governor of 
Britain, and two years later sub- 
dued Anglesey, the stronghold of 
Druidism. Summoned south to 
quell the Iceni, who had rebelled 
under the leadership of their 
queen, Boadicea (q.v.), Paulinus 
gained a decisive victory over them 
near London. The following year 
he was recalled to Rome, and in 66 
was consul. After the death of 
Galba, he served under Otho, and 
in 69 was defeated by Vitellius. 

PauListas. Descendants of the 
first Portuguese settlers in Brazil. 
Settled mostly round Sao Paulo, 


laiiactae. it is a native of Japan. 
It has large opposite, down}" leaves 
and tubular, violet flowers with 
darker spots, in elongated clusters 
at the ends of the shoots. 

Paul Pry. Character of a three- 
act comedy of the same name 
by John Poole, produced at the 
Haymarket Theatre, London, 
Sept. 13, 1825. An inquisitive 
gossip, he tries to learn all about 
other people’s business by eaves- 
dropping or appearing with the 
half apologetic “ I hope I don’t 
intrude,” which came to be a catch 
phrase. The creator of the part 
was Liston, and later it was often 
played by Toole. Paul Pry is also 
the title of a two-act comedy by 
Douglas Jerrold, produced at the 
Coburg Theatre, Nov. 27, 1826. 



Paul Pry, as acted by John Liston 

After Q Chnt. A. It. A. 


Paulus, Friedrich von (1890- 
1957). German soldier. Born at 
Breitenau, Hesse, he served in the 
First Great War with an infantry 
commission and on the staff. After 
1933 he was engaged in the devel- 
opment of German armoured 
forces. He was chief of staff to 
Reichenau in the campaign against 
Poland, 1939, and subsequently 
with the rank of lieut.-gen. super- 
vised the training of armies for 
Russia. Promoted to col.-gen. in 
1942, he distinguished himself at 
Kharkov and commanded the 6th 
army at Stalingrad, but his forces 
were surrounded in the Russian 
counter-offensive of Nov., and he 
was taken prisoner Jan. 31, 1943, 



Paulowuia. Leaves and cluster of 
tubular flowers 

behalf of the council of free Ger- 
mans in Russia, Aug. 8, 1944, and 
on Nov, 14 broadcast an appeal to 
the Germans to end the war. He 
remained in Russia until 1953, and 
died at Dresden. Feb. 1, 1957. 

Paulus, Lucius (or '\Iarcus) 
Aemilius. Roman general. Con- 
sul in 219 B.C., he was awarded the 
honour of a triumph for his victory 
over Demetrius of Pharos, an lUy- 
rian general who had carried on 
piratical expeditions in forbidden 
waters, contrary to treaty condi- 
tions. Again consul in 216, he lost 
his life at the battle of Cannae, 
fought on Aug. 2 against his advice, 
refusing to leave the field after the 
defeat of the Romans. 

Paulus, Lucius Aemilius (c. 
229-160 B.C.). Roman general. 
The son of the above Lucius Pau- 
lus, he received the surname of 
Macedonicus from his defeat of 
Perseus, the last king of Mace- 
donia, at Pydua in 168 B.c. He 
was one of the best tjqies of the old 
repubhcan nobility. His son was 
adopted into the family of Scipio 
and became known as Scipio 
AJricanus Minor. 

Paulus Diaconus or Paul the 
Deacon. Medieval historian. By 
birth a Lombard, he was born 
about 725, and became a member 
of the court of the Lombard king. 
Later he entered a monastery, and 
became a deacon, dying before 800 
at Monte Cassino, a Benedictine 
abbey where he had lived for some 
time. He was known to Charle- 
magne, and was one of those who 
helped in the 8th century revival of 
learning. The reputation of Paulus 
rests on his History of the Lom- 
bards. A Latin chronicle, it tells 
the story of the Lombards down to 
747, and about the relations be- 
tween the Franks and the Lom- 
bards is the most valuable au- 
thority extant. Other writers con- 
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tinued it. It was first printed in Pausanias (c. a.d. 150). Greek medieval emperors were crowned 
1514, and has been translated into traveller and geographer. Perhaps kings of the Lombards. The 
English and other languages. a native of Lydia, he travelled ex- original church, which was in ex- 

Pauperism (Lat. patijper, a tensively in Greece, embodying the istence as early as 661, was burned 
poor person). State of depend- results of his journeys in a work in down in 1004; its successor was 
ence upon the community through 10 volumes. The Itinerary of restored in 1863-76. 
lack of the ordinary means of Greece. Modern research largely The university is a handsome 
subsistence. As long ago as in the confirms the accuracy of the Itin- building dating from 1490, but 
time of ancient Greece the main- erary. Pausanias travelled also in Pavia was a centre of learning by 
tenance of the poor was a matter Egypt, Syria, Palestine, and Italy, the 9th century. Attached to the 
of state concern. The sale of grain Pause. In music, a sign placed modern edifice is a w^eU -stocked 
to the poor at low prices, and over a note or rest to indicate that library and a botanic garden, 
ultimately its free distribution, it is to be sustained ad libitum be- The Palazzo Malaspina houses a 

marked the decadence of the ^ vend its written collection of paintings, engravings, 

Roman empire and contributed to ^ ~ value. It is also and historical relics. The Gastello, 

its downfall. Feudalism involved 'S used for a rest. built by Galeazzo Visconti about 

the dependence of the serf upon Pavane (Ital. pavano, from Lat. 1360, is a huge rectangle with 
his lord for maintenance, and the paw, peacock). Stately dance tunc arcades, which formerly contained 
Church became throughout the in duple time, joining with the gal- a priceless collection of armour 
Middle Ages the greatest almsgiver. Hard in the earliest kind of suite, and antiquarian relics; it was 
When the monasteries fell, the Thomas Morley, in A Plaine and looted by the French in 1500, and 
poor suffered, but in England Easie Introduction to Practicall was long used as a barracks. Near 
vagabondage had been a crying Musicke, 1597, wrote of the Pavane by is the Certo.sa di Pavia. Manu- 
evfi long before this. Repressive as “ a kind of staide musicke, or- factures are unimportant, but there 
measures had been tried in vain, dained for grave dauncing ... is trade in silk, wine, olives and 
Compulsory contributions for the everie straine is plaid or sung olive oil, corn, hemp, and Parmesan 
support of the poor began in twice. A straine they make to cheese. Pop. (1951) 65,565. 
England in 1535, the duty of contain 8, 12, or 16 semibreves as Founded by Gauls, Pavia was 
relief being put on the parish. A they list, yet fewer than eight I the capital of the kingdom of the 
law of 1601, by taxing every have not scene in any pa van. . . . Lombards until 774, when it was 
parishioner for the relief of the After everie pavan we usually set captured by Charlemagne. It fell 
poor in his parish, formed the basis a galliard.” Modern examples into the hands of the Visconti in 
of the English poor law system, have been composed by Faurd the 14th century, and thereafter 
See Poor Laws. and Ravel. shared in the fortunes of Milan, 

Pausanias. Spartan general. Pavia. Prov. of N. Italy, in It was sacked three times by the 
After the death of his father Cleom- Lombardy. It is bounded N. by French, and occupied by Austria 
brotus (480 B.C.), he acted as regent Milan, N.W. by Novara, S.W. by in 1706, 1746, and 1814, and re- 
for Pleistarchus, the son of Leoni- Alessandria, and S.E. by Piacenza, tainod by them until 1859, when 
das, and hence is sometimes errone- Mountainous in the S., it stretches it became Italian. See Certosa. 
ously called king of Sparta. In 479 N.W. from the Ligurian Apen- Pavia, Battlk of. Victory of 
he was appointed to the command nines to the valley of the river Po. Charles V over the French, Feb. 24 
of the combined Greek force which Fertile tracts in the N. and centre 1525. After a protracted siege of 
defeated the Persians at Plataea are watered by the Ticino, Sesia, the city of Pavia by Francis I of 
(g.v.). He then captured Ryzan- and other tributaries of the Po. France, an imperial army was 
tium, whence the Persians threat- There are many canals, the chief collected for its relief and the 
ened the Aegean Sea, but, im- linking up the Ticino with the battle opened without the city 
pressed with the magnificence of Olona. Area, 1,287 sq. m. Pop. walls. The day was going in 
the Persian emphe, made overtures (1951) 505,159. favour of the French w&n their 

to Xerxes, ofiermg to assist in the Pavia, City of Italy. Thocapi- Swiss mercenaries deserted in a 
subjugation of Greece, and asking tal of the prov. of Pavia, it is the body. Troops emerged from the 
the hand of his daughter. Xerxes ancient Ticinum. It stands on the city and took the French in the 
received ^ese overtures favour- left bank of the Ticino, near its rear, and after a bloody contest 
ably, and Pausanias began to treat junction with the Po, 22 m. by rly. the latter were routed with a loss 
the representatives of the allied S. of Milan. A 


states with such arrogance that 
they transferred their allegiance 
from Sparta to Athens. 

Meanwhile suspicion had been 
aroused, Pausanias was recalled to 
Sparta, and twice stood his trial for 
treason. He was acquitted on each 
occasion, but an intercepted letter 
to the Persian monarch placed his 
guilt beyond doubt. After an un- 
successful attempt to provoke a 
Helot revolt, Pausanias took refuge 
in a temple, which was walled up 
with a view to starving him to 
death. At the last moment, in 
order that the sacred place might 
not be polluted by death, he was 
brought out, and expired, c. 471. 


magnificent 14th 
century covered 
bridge spanned 
the river, but was 
severely damaged 
in an air raid. 
Sept. 5, 1944. 
The cathedral 
was founded in 
1487 and the 
fa9ade finished in 
1898. S. Michele, 
one of the finest 
specimens of the 
Lombard basilica, 
dates from the 
11th century. In 
it some of the 
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of 10,000 men, Francis himseH 
being taken prisoner. The battle 
ended the French invasion of Italy. 

Pavilion. Word derived indi- 
rectly from Lat. papilio (butterfly) 
and used at first for a tent of a 
rather elaborate kind. It was 
given to the temporary erections at 
tournaments and festivities, e.gr. 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
1520, Today it is chiefly used for 



Paviors’ Company 
arms 


company by pre- 
scription, this 
guild was recon- 
structed in 1889. 
The office is at 
W.l. See An 


company of anti- extension of his laboratories, and 
quity,” but with- an annual pension of 20.000 
out any record roubles. He died Feb. 27, 1936. 
of incorporation, Pavlova, Ajj^a (1885-1931). 
and by Maitland Russian dancer. Bom at St. Peters- 
in 1739 as a burg (Leningrad), Jan. 31, 1885, 

she trained at the imperial ballet 
school there, and became prima 
ballerina at the Marinsky Theatre. 
She made her London debut at the 
Palace Theatre in 1910, dancing 
a” building attached to a sports or 130, Mount St., W.l. See An with Mordkin in Les Papillons and 
rporeation ground. Account of the . . . Paviours, Valse Caprice. She appeared with 

Pa,^g.® Surface covering of C. Welch, 1909. Diaghilev's 

path, yard, terrace, court, or Paviotso. See Pamte. company in 

street. Solid interior floorings are Pavlo^ad. Town of Ukraine Paris, but love 

also sometimes termed pavings. S.S.R., in a forested part of of tradition 

Early pavings were of cobble Bniepropetrovsk region. It is 

stones and paving stones (flags) 40 m. E.N.E. of Bniepropetrovsk, 
laid on earth. Stone flags are now on the river Volcha, and has pulp 
laid on sand, fine ashes, or con- mills and furniture factones. Cap- 
crete They are usuaUy bedded tured by German forces in Oct., contemporary 
in mortar. Pre-cast concrete slabs 1941, Pavlograd was retaken by ballet, and 
are now often used, or bricks laid Russian troops on Feb. 20, 1943. A forming her 
on edge axe bedded and jointed German counter-attack forced the own company, 
in cement mortar on a concrete Russians to leave again on March In such dances 
4: ianmprimeq 9: but the Germans were nnally as Le Lygne, 

reiiHorced poured on’ a prepared driven out on Sept. 19. Pop. (est.) probably her most famous piece, 
reinio , P ^ i j r kh Ofin her vemus was realized to the full. 

pa^ng pathr yarX,^and^roads Pavlov, Ivan Petkovttoh (1849 Pavlova was a supreme exponent 
Temporary wood or steel edge Russian physiobgist.^ Son of the classic manner ; her magni- 


and classicism 
resulted in her 
dissociating 
herself from 



Anna Pavlova, 
Russian dancer 


a 


forms are fixed with pegs and 
screeding board is moved over 
these edges to finish the concrete 
surface. Expansion joints are 
spaced at intervals of from 15 to 
30 ft. To give a hard wearing 
surface the top inch or two of 
concrete may incorporate small 
granite chippings in a mix called 
granolithic. 

Quarry tiles or burnt clay laid 
on concrete are sometimes used 
for paving terraces and verandas 

t I *1 _ ^ A 4. ^ n rtrrT*a 


of a village priest in Ryazan, he 

was bom Sept. 
27, 1849, and 
educated at a 



Ivan Pavlov, 
Russian physiologist 


ficent virtuosity was matched only 
by grace and exquisite sense of 
style. She carried out world tours 

and frequently went to the U.S.A., 

theological though she made her permanent 
seminary and home at Hampstead. She died 
St. Petersburg Jan.22,1931.Go72<i?u/tAnnaPavlova, 
(Leningrad) by her husband, V. Dandre, 1932; 
university. He cilso Pavlova, the Genius of the 

Dance, W. Hyden, 1931. 

Pavlovo. Tn. of the R.S.F.S.R. 
in Gorky region, 45 m. by rly. 
S.W. of Gorky, on the river Oka. 
Long one of the most important in- 


qualified as a 
doctor in Ger- 
many. Ap- 
pointed direc- 
tor of physio- 


the medical dustrial centres of Rt^i^ 


Concrete tiles incorporating aggre- , , 

gates of coloured stone and marble log cal studies ^ ^ Wu 'ea^Tihe R™ Sheffield. 

likewise used. Tarmacadam, a Iggif and There are factories of locks, knives, 

members of the academy. A senes Ann«?t4Jlation named by 

of papers on digestion, ^t^n over Vp„ *eve“rdonbl^ 

in im. .After the Revolution ke “t^-J^^^^y^^trfrengineer- 
became director of the academy of movement It con- 

medicine. His work on the nervoim “T IXe-^a^d catch 

system increased his fame and he sists o „„ntre and moving 

uatju AUi. o~, — - i y . • _ j nn-p+ipularlv bv the pivoted at its centre ana & 

cipal materials are granolithic ; was . tisychology either freely or spring-controlled. 

quarry tiles; black, white, and Behaviou i The pointed end of the pawl en- 

coloured clay tiles ; terrazzo and m the U.S.A., among gagesmth the ratchets of a cogged 

mirWe mosiic; marble slabs; “ ° Shrank, and ^n give limited 

iointless composition. These are Pavlov is +L»fTRflexes of motion to the wheel or rack or pre 

ill laid on a concrete foundation. ^ 4at reflex vent reverse motion. 


are 

mixture of tar or bitumen and 
stone chippings, is also frequently 
used for paths, pavements, and 
roads, or asphalt (coloured for 
ornamental purposes) may be 
utilised, laid either on concrete 
or well rolled ballast. 

While similar materials may be 
used for interior pavings, the prin- 


, laid on a concrete foundation, t^ vent reverse motion. It is fitted on 

Granite setts and wood blocks, c^^fAoned by winches, capstan^and other vmd- 

once widely used for street paving, action coffi which nor- ing machines. The tension of the 

“L-rs s SfArirl-sv?. 

r-rs ™u. to. Th. p.™ «o~ - «"“• 
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forward at a time, except that 
its first more may be two squares. 
It captures an opposing man one 
square forward diagonally. A 
pawn reaching the far side of the 
board becomes any piece its owner 
chooses. Sbg Chess illus., p. 1996. 

Pawnbroker. Person licensed 
to lend money at interest on the 
security of articles deposited with 
him. The origin of pawnbroking 
may be traced to early times, both 
in Earope and in Asia, In Chris- 
tendom, however, the practice was 
philanthropic in character, rather 
than commercial, since the 'nwyit de 
piite was originally an Italian in- 
stitution, supported by the popes, 
and based on loans to the poor, free 
of interest. Various attempts were 
made, the earliest in 1361, to in- 
troduce this benevolent system 
into other countries, but in the end 
interest was everywhere charged 
by pawnbrokers, though the rates 
were controlled by legislation. 

Pawnbroking and banking often 
went together, and in England, in 
the reign of Edw^ard I, certain 
Italian traders gained a foothold on 
or near the site of Lombard Street. 
The origin of the three golden balls 
as the pawnbroker’s sign is doubt- 
ful : it is at any rate improbable 
that, as one story goes, they are 
derived from the arms of the Medici, 
though that family gained much 
power by profitable loan transac- 
tions with needy potentates. The 
Lombards enjoyed their monopoly 
of pawnbroking until exorbitant 
charges brought their expulsion in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and the 
first year of her successor brought 
the first controlling legislation. 
Further regulating Acts were pass- 
ed in 1756, 1783, 1800, 1856, 1859, 
and 1860, and these were consoli- 
dated in the Act of 1872 

For loans over £10 a pawnbroker 
is subject to the same rules as 
moneylenders, for those not over 
£10 to the Pawnbrokers Acts, 
1872 and 1922. His profit on loans 
3f 40s. or under is id. for the first 
nonth and for each succeeding 
nonth or part of month, on every 
2s. or fraction of 23. ; he may 
charge for the pawnticket, and also, 
it the time of the pledge, charge 
d. for each 5s. or part of 5s- lent. 
On loans over 40s. he may charge 
;d. for each month or part of 
month on each 2s. fid. or fraction 
f 2s- fid. Special contracts, how- 
ever, may be made with loans 
exceeding 40s. 

Every pawnbroker must take 
ut an annual licence granted by 
he local authority at a cost of 
■7 lOs. He must also display his 
ates of interest, and keep his 


books in good order. The act also 
sets out certain things which the 
pawnbroker must not do, e.g. take 
an article in pawn from an in- 
toxicated person. 

Pledges may be redeemed at any 
time within one year and seven 
days, on production of the pawn- 
ticket and payment of the loan and 
accrued interest. Ai'ticles un- 
redeemed within the specified term, 
if pawned for lOs. or less, become 
the absolute property of the pawn- 



Paxiuba Palm. Head oi leaves ; 
inset : left, fruit ; right, aerial roots 


broker, and cannot be redeemed 
after the time has expired. 7’hoflo 
pawned for over 10s. may be re- 
deemed even after the time has ex- 
pired, unless already disposed of. 
Full records of all articles sold 
must bo kept for throe years for in- 
spection on demand by the holder 
of the ticket, who may also demand 
from the pawnbroker, within the 
same period, any sum received from 
the sale in excess of tlio charges 
due and the expenses of the sale of 
articles pawned for over 10s. If the 
sale results in a deficit, the pawn- 
broker may sue for the difference. 

Pawnbrokers are liable for loss 
by fire, or damage by neglect to 
pledges in their possession. They 
also have to exercise groat caution 
with regard to goods which may 
have been stolen. 

Pawnee, Confederacy of North 
American Indian tribes, formerly 
in Nebraska. Taking part in the 
Caddoan migration from the S.W., 
they came into contact with the 
Algonquins, who enslaved their 
captives, and in the 17th century 
bartered them to the white colon- 
ists. Hence Pawnee came to denote 
any aboriginal slave. Only a few 
hundreds remain, in Oklahoma. 

Pawtucket. City of Rhode 
Island, U.S.A., in Providence co. 
It stands at the head of naviga- 
tion on both banks of the Black- 
stone (known locally as the Paw- 
tucket or Seckonk), 4 m. N. of 
Providence. It is served by the 
New York, New Haven, and 


Hartford rly., and there is steam- 
ship connexion with New York. 
The state’s second largest city and 
manufacturing centre, it forms 
virtually a single community with 
Providence and Central "Falls. 
Pawtucket Falls, 50 ft. high, 
provide water power. Pawi:ucket 
has textile mannfaeturcs, and con- 
tains dyeing, bleaching, and finish- 
ing works. It became a city in 
1885. Pop. (1050) 81,436. 

Paxiiiba Palm {Iriartea ventri- 
cosa) OR Eanona Palm. Tall 
tree belonging to the family 
Palmae, found in the Amazon 
region and the Cuianas. The trunk, 
which attains a height of 60 to 
lOO ft., has a considerable bulge 
in girth about halfway up, and 
throws out aerial roots about 6 ft. 
from the ground. The leaves are 
12 to 20 ft. long, divided into two 
rows of leafiets. 

Pax Romana (Lat., Roman 
peace). Term applied to the con- 
dition of the Roman empire from 
the accession of Nerva, a.d. 96, to 
the death of Marcus Aurelius, 180. 
This period was one of profound 
pcaee. The analogous phrase Pax 
Britannica came int o use during the 
1 9th century to denote the peace 
maintained by British military 
strength, in particular by the R.N"., 
which kept the high seas open for 
all peaceful traders. 

Paxton, Sir JosKCH (1801-65). 
British gardener, Born at Milton 
Bryant, Beds, Aug. .3 1801 the 
son of a farmer, 
he was appointed 
superintendent 
of the gardens at 
Chatsworth in 
1826. Here he 
built the con- 
servatory and 
lily house, strid- 
ing an expedi- 
tion to India 
which collected 
80 new orchids and another to 
N. America which collected pines. 
Paxton succeeded in bringing to 
flower at Chatsworth the water lily 
Victoria Regia after Kew had 
failed ; the queen accepted a bloom 
from his hands. Invite to submit 
a plan for the Great Exhibition to 
be held in 1851, he designed for it 
the Crystal Palace. Knighted in 
1851, Paxton was M.P. for Coven- 
try from 1854 until his death at 
Sydenham, June 8, 1865. 

Pay As You Earn. Term for 
a system of irumme tax deduction 
on wages and salarit^s. It was 
introduced in April, 1944, under 
the Incorat^ Tax (Employment) 
Act, 1943. All employers had to 



Sir Josepu Paxton, 
British gardener 
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deduct from payments of wages the house of commons was plays in the U.S.A., becoming 
and salaries the instalments of regarded as a privilege. With the visiting professor at the drama 
tax payable by the employee, growth of the Liberal party in the school at Pittsburgh and the state 
Previously the tax had been 19th century and the return of university at Iowa. He was 
assessed after the expiration of the members who did not have private director of the Shakespeare mem- 
period during which it had been incomes, various proposals to pay orial theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, 
earned ; half-yearly demands for them were made, and on Aug. 11, 1935-43, then was professor of 
payment were normally received 1911, a salary of £400 a year was drama in various universities of 
by the individual several months sanctioned by parhament. In the U.S.A. where he also directed 
after he had received the remuner- 1921, a bill was introduced to Shakespeare festivals, 
ation, which sometimes meant exempt these salaries from income His daughter (b. 1911). w’ho 
hardship. Some employers had tax, but was defeated by a vote acted as Rosalind Iden, was for 
introduced voluntary schemes to of the house. In 1931, during years in vShakespearian repertory 
mitigate this hardship by deduct- the financial crisis, the figure was as leading lady to Donald Wolfit, 
ing tax weekly or monthly, before reduced to £360, but it was whom she married in 1948. 
this plan became compulsory. increased to £380 in 1934 and Payne, Jom? Howard (1791- 
Assessmcnt of liability to tax restored to £400 next year. In 1852). American actor and play- 
was related to current earnings, 1937 it was raised to £600 a year. vTight. He is chiefly remembered 
varyin<T with the earnings from Later increases brought it in as the author of Home, Sweet 
week to week or month to month. 1957 to £1,750 a year, subject Home, introduced into the opera 
Each individual had a code to tax. Rly. season tickets are Clari, 1823. He^was L.S. consul 
number dependent on the tax allowed for daily journeys between at Tunis, 1842-45, and from 1851 
allowances to which he was en- home and Westminster during until his death. , . 

titled by personal circumstances, sessions. Pajrsandu.^ Department of W. 

The employer was supplied with Members of the upper and lower Uruguay. It is situated E. of the 
tax tables for all the code numbers houses of the Canadian parhament Uruguay river, which separates it 
of his employees and had for were in 1867 given $1,000 a session; from the Argentme prov. of Entm 
each emplwee a tax deduction this had been raised to $8,000 by Rios. It is neh m mmerals, yreld- 
ct?d showing the gross pay to 1954. An act of 1892 gave mem- ing gold, silver copper, and iron 
date’ and thc^ tax payable on it. hers of the New Zealand house of Sheep and cattle aie reared, and 
Each employee should receive representatives £2.50 a year, mem- 
an annual assessment based on hers of the legislative council £150 

his income return and tax pay- a year; m 19o8 representatives ^ 

ing to sub-lieutenant, to the pay- Constitution Act, JV" eauipped for traffc in petiSeum. 

inLter.in-chief,whohaBoquiyyent S'Ua sh^Drt rly. to Piura, 

rank to executive captain. They 1 .j; we of the capital of the dept. Pop. 4,000. 

may he distinguished hy a white members ^ (Pimm 

striL added to the gold cuff stripe representatives 

Lipes. See Eoyal Army Pay des. esT 


^Paymaster-General. Govern- members of the parliaments of ty 

rptttSt^^^r ne|.! «£;^xyor(hS^ 

”T7of"naXmtnr\nd'*as re- Queensiand £2,480 (upper house 

jSiff S W,. H. 1. |bo« « A-* 

Ho was first appointed after 1660, senators of 

and perquisites and commissions P po-nvress are paid (in 

long made his office perhaps the .^^22 500 f year, plus travel- 

most lucrative in the public service. and clerical expenses). 

In 1835 the office was reorganized ^ ’(BEh Idem (b 1881). 

X Tel Treasurf BrTtisrtheitricJl producer Bom T'EmV to 

“payment of Members Term Newcasttempon-Tj^ 1548jhe^ 

mtmbom orr^Tegiflature In Chester grammar school and , 

and was at first defrayed irom rno , 1907-11. Durmg split open ^ 

constituencies, hut lapsed dunng p „ Great War he produced coui-tem o( Carter, 

the Stuart period, when a seat in the First Great wa p 


certain allowances. Salaries oi 



sativum). An- 
nual climbing 
herb of the 
family Legu- 
minosae. Its 
seeds and pods 
are edible, and 
form one of the 
most popular 
vegetables. 

The origin of 
the garden pea 
is unknown, 
but it is said to 
have been in- 
troduced into 
England from 
S. Europe in 
1548. The seed 
is best sown 
monthly from 
Feb. to May or 
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about 3 or 4 ins. deep and 1 in. 
apart diagonally for the dwarf 
kinds, and at a greater distance for 
the taller sorts, while the rows are 
from IS ins. apart for the dwarf 
kinds and from 4 to 6 ft. apart, ac- 
cording to height, for the taller 
growing varieties. The plants are 
usually trained upon brushwood, 
known as pea-sticks, or across hori- 
zontally stretched wires or strings. 
Dwarf peas need no training, but 
are apt to be spoiled by violent 
rains. The variety known as sugar 
pea has edible pods. See Fruit ; 
Sweet Pea. 

Peabody. City of Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. It is in Essex co., 2 m. by 
rly. W. of Salem. It contains the 
Peabody Institute, with a fine 
library and lecture hall. The city 
is mainly concerned with leather 
industries, and besides boots and 
shoes produces gloves, electrical 
appliances, and cotton goods. 
Formerly known as South Danvers, 
it assumed its present name in 1868 
in honour of George Peabody (v.i.). 
It became a city in 1916. Pop. 
(1950) 22,645. 



George Peabody, 
American 
philanthropist 


Peabody, Geokge (1795-1869). 
American philanthropist. Born 
at South Danvers, Mass., Feh. 18, 

1795, he was 
employed as a 
lad in a dry 
goods store, 
setting up in 
business for 
himself in 1814. 
Branches were 
opened in New 
York and 
Philadelphia, 
and in 1837 
Peabody came 
to London, where, retiring from 
the American business in 1843, he 
set up as a merchant and hanker. 
The large fortune he had amassed 
in America he employed in philan- 
thropic work. He gave £150,000 
for the London poor, and £500,000 
to establish the Peabody buildings. 
In 1866 he founded the Peabody 
museum of natural history at Yale, 
Conn., and the museum of archae- 
ology and ethnology at Harvard. 
He died Nov. 4, 1869 ; after lying 
in state in Westminster Abbey, 
his remains were taken to America. 
His statue is behind the Royal Ex- 
change. South Danvers was re- 
named Peabody in 1868. 

Peabody Museum. There are 
two institutions of this name in the 
U.S.A., each founded by George 
Peabody in 1866. (1) The Peabody 
museum of archaeology and ethno- 
logy at Harvard has sent out more 
than 450 expeditions to various 
parts of the world, with notable 


results in Mayan archaeology and 
the ethnology of the Pacific Is- 
lands, Africa, S. America, and the 
plains and N.W. coast of N. Amer- 
ica. (2) The Peabody museum of 
natural history at Yale is primarily 
interested in research and teaching 
in connexion with palaeontology, 
zoology, and mineralogy. It has 
one of the foremost collections of 
dinosaurs in the U.S.A. 

Peabody Trust. Fund estab- 
lished in 1862 by George Peabody, 
who gave or left a total sum of 
£500,000 to trustees to build houses 
for the working classes of London. 
Blocks of buildings were erected in 
various parts of London until there 
were 30 ot them. Improvements 
to bring them up to date reduced 
the number of separate dwellings 
from 8,074 in 1939 to 7,341 in 1956, 
with about 18,000 inhabitants. 

Peace. River of Canada. Ris- 
ing in British Columbia, it passes 
through the Rockies and flows 
mainly N. and N.E. through the 
N. of Alberta. Just N. of Lake 
Athabaska it joins the Slave, and 
the united stream empties itself 
into the Great Slave Lake. Its 
length is 1,054 m., and its chief 
tributaries are the Beaton, Finlay, 
Smoky, Little Smoky, and Parsnip. 
The river is navigable beyond 
Dunvegan except for 2 m. near 
Vermilion Falls. Its basin covers 
117,000 sq. m. The Peace River 
district, which straddles the provs. 
of British Columbia and Alberta, is 
rich agriculturally and in minerals, 
especially coal. 

Peace, Charles (1832-79). 
British criminal, bom in Sheffield, 
May 14, 1832. He received his first 
sentence for robbery in 1851. In 
1854 ho received four years’ penal 
servitude for burglary, and after- 
wards always worked alone for fear 
of betrayal. Peace had a remark- 
able power of disguise. The loss of 
two fingers of one hand suggested 
to him the use of a false arm with a 
hook, an identity mark which he 
put on and off at pleasure. 

On Nov. 29, 1876, Peace com- 
mitted at Bannercross, near Shef- 
field, the murder for which he was 
hanged. At large after a term of 
penal servitude, he was living, 
under his own name, next door to 
an engineer named Arthur Dyson. 
Bad blood arose between the two 


men over Mrs. Dyson, and Peace 
shot the husband. He then disap- 
peared, and, under the name of 
John Ward, 
started a 
career of bur- 
glary in the 
London sub- 
urbs, living in 
a large house 
in Peckham 
and passing as 
a rich man. 

One early 
morning in 
1878, a policeman named Robinson 
came across Peace at work in the 
grounds of a largo house on St. 
John’s Hill, Wandsworth. Peace 
shot and wounded him but was 
nevertheless secured and, as John 
Ward, was convicted at the Old 
Bailey, Nov. 19, of attempting the 
life of a policeman, and sent to 
penal servitude for life. The woman 
with whom Peace had been living, 
however, betrayed him, and he was 
tried at Leeds winter assizes for the 
murder of Dyson, and sentenced to 
death. He confessed to many bur- 
glaries and at least one murder, that 
of Constable Cock at Manchester in 
1876, for which crime a man named 
Habron was suffering penal servi- 
tude for life at the moment of 
Peace’s confession. Peace was 
hanged at Leeds, Feb, 25, 1879. 

Peace Ballot. Referendum 
organized in Great Britain in 1935 
by the League of Nations Union. 
Five questions were asked : (1) 
Should Great Britain remain a 
member of the League ? (2) Are you 
in favour of an all-round reduction 
of armaments by international 
agreement ? (3) Are you in favour 
or the all-round abolition of 
national military and naval aircraft 
by international agreement ? (4) 
Should the manufacture and sale of 
arms for pri vate profit be prohi bited 
by international agreement ? (5) 
Do you consider that, if a nation 
insists on attacking another, the 
other nations should combine to 
stop it by ' (a) economic and non- 
military measures ; (6) if necessary, 
military measures ? 

Lord Cecil announced the results 
at the Albert Hall, June 27, 1935. 
Over eleven and a half million 
ballot-papers were returned. The 
voting is shown below. 



Charles Peace, 
British criminal 


Ques- 

tion 

res 

No 

Doubt- 

ful 

Absten- 

tions 

Christian 

Pacifist 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5(a) 

5(5) 

11,090,887 

10,470,489 

9,633,558 

10,417,329 

10,027,608 

6,784,368 

355,883 

862,775 

1,689,786 

776,415 

636,074 

2,351,981 

10,470 

12,062 

16,976 

16,076 

27,256 

40,893 

102,426 

213,839 

818.845 

361.845 
866,107 

2,364,441 

1 

14,121 
17,482 / 

11,669,165 
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about Ql m. S.E. 
Brighton, and 3 m. S.W. of New- 
haven. It stretches about | m. 
along the South Downs on the 
Brighton - Newhaven - Eastbourne 


Peacehai^n. Town of Sussex fibrous cords from the stone hold breeding season, when the male 
England, about m. S.E. of the flesh around it. In Great displays his gorgeously eyed train 

Britain ^ out-of-door peaches will for the delectation of the hens, 
thrive in favoured situations on This train is not the tail, but a 

walls with a S. or S.W. aspect. The prolongation of the upper tail- 

. , fan-shaped trees are planted about cover feathers, and when spread 

road. It came into existence as a 15 ft. apart, in well-drained turfv may be seen to be supported by 
product of speculative building loam, with a little lime added, if the true tail feathers. The peacock 
shortly after the First Great War, the walls are not trellised or wired, breeds readily in captivity. The 
and remained largely undeveloped, the branches must be trained, green or Java peacock is a native 
It is chiefly composed of small villas, Peaches require plenty of water in of Burma, Malay Peninsula, and 
bungalows, and huts, built without the summer time, and protection Java, and is about the same size 

regard to plan or to its fine position from winter frosts. Red spider is as the common peacock but with 

at the summit of the chalk cliffs the principal pest. Under glass, a more brilliant plumage. S&6 
facing the English Channel. peaches are started in pots in a Bird colour plate. 

Peace Pledge Union. British temperature ranging between 45° Peacock, Thomas Love (178fi- 
branch of the War Resisters’ In- and 60°, between Jan. and March. 1866). British poet and novelist, 
ternational, founded in Oct., 1934, The potting mixture consists of Bom at Weymouth, Oct. 13, 1785, 
by Canon H. R. L. Sheppard, loam, crushed bones, and well- he left school 
George Lansbury, and Brig. -Gen, rotted manure, and the trees need early to enter 
F. P. Crozier. Members, who pay watering freely during spring and business 
a voluntary contribution towar(^ summer. Pruning is rather drastic- 
the expenses of the union, sign a ally performed when the shoots are 
pledge to renounce war and never to about 2 ins. long. The fruit itself 

is thinned when it is about the size 
of a grape. Propagation is by 
seeds or grafting. There is a 
double-flowered peach {Persica Shelley, and 
vulgaris flora ‘pleiw) which is grown was closely 
as an ornamental shrub, for the associated with 
sake of its blossoms, in sunny him, and appointed his executor 


in 

London, but in 
his leisure 
acquired a good 
knowledge of 
the classics. In 
1812 he met 



T. Love Peacock, 
author 


soU, and has white flowers. vice of the East India Company, 

Peach Palm {Bactris minor), rising to be chief examiner 1836- 
Tail slender tree of the family 56. The best of his poems is Rhodo- 


Palmae. It is a native of the 


support or sanction another. Mem- 
bership reached 140,000 in 1939 ; 
during the Second Great War over 
70,000 members were registered 
as conscientious objectors, while 
several thousand refused to accept 
the awards of the tribunals and 
were imprisoned. Some accepted borders. It thrives in any ordinary In 1819 Peacock entered the ser- 
non-combatant war service, ine 
offices are at 6 , Endsleigh Street, 

London, W.C.l, and there are 
branches throughout Great Britain. 

Peach {Prunus Persica). Small 
fruit- bearing tree of the family 
Rosaceae. It is a native of Asia, 
was cultivated before the Christian 
era, and was introduced into 
Britain in the 16th century. The 
flowers are pink, white, and red, 
and the peach fruit is large, pale 
yellow and crim- 
son in colour, 
with softly hairy 
skin. The nec- 
tarine, a variety, 
is much smaller 
and smooth - 
skinned. 





Peach Palm. Spray of fruit of 
Bactris gasipaBs ; inset, single frnit 

The trunk is 


daphne, 1818, which shows the in- 
fluence of Shelley, but he desery^ 
to be remembered rather for satiri- 
cal novels, such as Headlong Hall, 
1816 ; Nightmare Abbey, 1818 ; 
'Maid Marian, 1822 ; Crotchet 
Castle, 1831. He died at Halliford, 
near Chert sey, Jan. 23, 1866. One 
of his daughters married George 
Meredith [g.v.). Peacock’s works 
were edited by H. Cole, 1875, and 
R. Garnett, 1891 ; and his life was 
written by C. van Doren, Ifilfi 
and J. B. Priestley, 1927. 

Peak. Wild tableland of Derby- 
shire, England, forming the S. end 
of the Pennine Chain and d^ign- 
ated a national park 1951. Highest 
point is Kinder Scout (2,088 ft.) ; 
other heights are Axe Edge, near 
Buxton (1,807 ft.), and Mam 


There are 
two types of 
p e aches 
k 

freestone 


armed with sharp spines, and the Tor (1,700 ft.). _^leton a re- 
leaves are from 2 to 4 ft. long, garded as the ^pitel of the 
divided into two rows of slender and Chatsworth is called the 

palace of the Peak. Pevenl Castle 
near Castleton, figures in Scott’s 
Peveril of the Peak. The Peak has 
no definite limits, although it may 


egg' 

and 


Peach. Flowers 
and, top, fruit 
and section 


leaflets a foot long. The 
shaped, peach-like, scarlet 
orange fruit is in large bunches. 

Peacock (Pavo). Genus of the .-- 4 . - x xt 

pheasant family. The common he described aa the distnot N. 
kiiown as peacock (P. crtstoias) is a native of Buxton. It is a wild, moOTland 
freestone and of India and Ceylon. It was m- area, watered hy a number of 
clinestone. In troduoed into Europe at an early streams that feed the Derwent. On 
the former the date, and was a fevourite table it are stone quarries, and ^oi^ 
flesh parts bird with the Romans and in the are shot on the moom. Peak ^rest 
Xdilv from medieval period. is a rly. station, 36 m. N.W. of 

the stone but The pearock is one of the hand- Derby. The Peak Cavern, a cave at 

i tllr Utter somest of birds, especially at the Castleton, goes 500 yards into the 
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limestone. A co. constituency of 
Derbyshire is called High Peak. 

Peake, Frederick Gerard (b. 
1886). British soldier and adminis- 
trator. Born at Melton Mowbray, 
he was educated at Fareham and 
the B.M.C., Sandhurst. Com- 
missioned in the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Regiment in 1906, he served 
in India until 1913, when he was 
seconded to the Egyptian army to 
serve with the camel corps. In 
1916 he transferred to theR.F.C. 
Inspector-general of the Trans- 
jordan gendarmerie, 1921, he be- 
came director of public security in 
the country, 1923. Peake raised 
the Arab Legion, which he com- 
manded until his return to Eng- 
land in 1939. In 1942 he became 
acting inspector of constabulary 
for England and Wales. 

Pea Nut {Araclm hypogaea). 
Herb of the family Leguminosae, 
better known as the ground nut 
(q.'V.) or monkey nut. 

Pear {Pyrus commu/us). Tree 
of the family Rosaceae. It is a 
native of Great Britain, and from 
E. Europe to the Himalayas. The 
soil in which the pear thrives best 
is a deep, rich loam, free from clay 
subsoil. When once established 
pears liberally repay a weekly dose 
of solution of nitrate of soda during 
the summer months. They are 
propagated m the same way as 
apples, chiefly by grafting, but the 
best stock to employ is the quince 
(g.r.), except for standards. 

Late pears should never be left 
on the trees after the middle of 
Nov., but picked and carefully 
stored in a well aired room, on 
wooden shelves, care being taken 

that one fruit 
does not touch 
another. They 
may be artifici- 
ally ripened 
when desired 
by placing them 
on a sunny shelf 
in a heated 
greenhouse. 
The pear, par- 
ticularly in an 
uncooked state, 
should be 
avoided by 
persons with a tendency to bilious- 
ness. Pears are grown in the S. 
and W. of England for the manu- 
facture of perry, a mildly alcoholic 
beverage prepared in the same way 
as is cider from apples. See Perry. 

Pearl. Secretion deposited by 
many bivalve molluscs, oysters 
and mussels, and a few univalves, 
’n the form of a great number of 
vhin layers of calcium carbonate, 
me upon the other. Whether 


found as oval, spherical, or 
irregularly shaped independent 
objects, as “ blisters ” attached 
to the shells, or as the smooth 


inner lining of the shells, called 
mother-of-pearl, the main compo- 
sition is identical, though in some 
instances special colouring matter 
is present. The beautiful iridescent 
play of colour, pearly lustre or 
“ orient,” is due to irregular 
refraction caused by obstruction 
to light by the numerous thin 
layers. Pearls of fine shape are 
formed within the mantle, or 
fleshy substance, of the mollusc, 
while irregularly shaped pearls and 
blisters are formed between the 
fish and the shell or even on the 
shell itself. 

Pearls dissolve in acids, dis- 
colour if exposed to alkali, or even 
to constant warmth against human 
skin. They are light in weight and 
comparatively soft, the degree of 
harciness being between 3 and 4. 
The best pearls are produced by the 
pearl oyster {Meleagrina margariti- 


fera), which also is the principal 
source of mother-of-pearl, and 
another kind, M. fucata. These 
yield white, yellowish white, bluish 


In the trade pearls are known as 
pear, bell, or drop, according to 
their shape ; those of irregular 
form are known as buttons, fancy, 
blisters, or baroques. Paragons 
are of the size of small walnuts ; 
cherries, or cherry stones ; seed, 
shot, and dust are the smallest. 

Imitation pearls arc fashioned 
out of mother-of-pearl, but are 
easily detected, as the layers are 
not fully concentric. The finest 
imitation pearls are made on a 
principle discovered by Jacquin, 
of Paris, in 1680. He used hollow 
beads of colourless glass, coated 
with a mixture of gelatin and the 
tiny silvery scales of the bleak 
(g.v.), and filled with wax to give 
solidity. 

“ Cultured ” pearls are produced 
by introducing into the flesh of the 
oyster, usually under the liver, a 
foreign substance which the oyster 



Pear. Fruit ol 
cultivated variety 



wane, reaaisn, grey 
and black pearls. 
The finest blacks, 
which are much 
esteemed, come 
from the South Seas 
and the gulf of 
Mexico. The ham- 
mer oysters of the 
Gambier Is. yield 
bronze tinted pearls. 
Pale rose coloured 
pearls with velvety 
lines come from the 
Bahamas. Garnet 
red, pale and dark 
brown ones are 
obtained from the 
fan mussel {Pinna 
nobilis), blue from 
the edible mussel, 
violet from the ark 
shell {Area Noae), 
and purple from the 
Amrnia cepa. 


Pearl. 1. Opening shells to find pearls. 2. Shell containing a fine pearl, lonnd 
off Turtle Island, 1909. 3. Cluster of Japanese pearl oysters 
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covers with nacre. The Japanese the Pearl river convention met lets. The inconspicuous, small 

were noted for their development to petition congress for Missis- green flowers are produced at the 

of this branch of the industry. sippi’s admission to the union. base of the leaves, and are sue- 
Most pearl fisheries are found Pearl. Group of islands in the ceeded by the minute pearly fruits 
wTthin the tropic seas. In ancient Bay of Panama, Central America, which give the plant its name, 
times pearls came chiefly from belonging to the republic of Pana- Pearl Harbor. Port of Oahu. 
India and the Persian gulf. Other ma. The largest are San Miguel, one of the Hawaiian group of 

current sources are the Sulu sea, Del Pey, San Jose, and Pedro islands in the Pacific Ocean, 

the coasts of Ceylon and Australia, Gonzales, and there are numerous Situated 7 m, W. of Honolulu, the 
the shores of Central America, islets. They were 
Bahrein, Borneo, Aru Is., New so named from 

Guinea, Labuan, Timor, New the pearl fisher- 

Caledonia, the bay of Mulege, the ies, wNich are ac- 

gulf of California, La Paz, the tively prosecuted. 

Caribbean sea, the gulf of Mexico, Pearl. Type, 
and Venezuela. River pearls are half the size of 
found in temperate climates in long primer, a 
the northern hemisphere ; pearls size smaller than 
were found in Scotland in 1355. ruby and a size 
Principal Scottish rivers which larger than dia- 
have yielded pearls are the Spey, mond. It is 
Tay, South Esk, and Forth, known also as 5 ^ ^ 

Pearls are also found in many point, and about ^' 4 ;: 
parts of the U.S.A., notably in 15 lines make 
the Mississippi and in WaiTen co. an inch in 
Fishing is generally undertaken depth. It is called 
by divers from boats, armed with both Parisienne 
knives and bags attached to belts and Sedanoise in 
round their waists to contain the French, Perl in 
oyster shells. In other instances German, johj and 
baskets are lowered and hauled up peerl in Dutch, 

by ropes. Many fishers wear mosca in Italian. , - . . , tt o i v • 4 . 1 , 

diving dresses, which enable them Pearl Ash or Potash. Crude, the principal U.S. naval base m the 

to remain longer in deep water. In impui*e potassium carbonate. It Pacific, and has adjacent to it a 
Australia, where pearl oyster beds was formerly obtained by burning number of army and manim corps 
are laid down in shallow waters, waste wood, extracting the ashes flying fields. Here cm i. 

dredging is also adopted. See with water, and evaporating the 1941, Japanese aircraft attocked 
Australia ; Bahrein Islands. solution in earthenware pots. ^ 

Bibliography. The Great Barrier Most of the potassium carbonate “P*!® C'®’ t 
Reef of Australia ; Its Products today is made from potassium the U.S. A. mto the Second Great 
and Potentialities, W. Saville-Kent, chloride by heating with mag- War (u.i.). 

1893 ; Report on the Pear[ Oyster carbonate, water, and Pearl Harbor, Attack oH. 

carbon dioxide under pressure to At 7.55 a.m. (local time) on Dec. 
give a double salt of potassium 7, 1941, Japanese midget sub- 
and magnesium. This is decom- marines and carrier-borne aircraft 
posed by heating and the potas- made a devastating attack on the 

r;".! 5“;.,™ iSM. .h. S..B .hnib- of TwlSlSl 

rr/ofSf 

pearl, sees her in a vision as a are broken up into aw s ape c Pearl Harbor lies nearly 

■ 


Pearl Harbor. Air view of the TJ.S. naval biae in the 
Pacific, four years after the Japanese attack in 1941 


and occh id di 


port is landlocked and provides 
deep anchorages. Pearl Harbor is 


Fisheries of the Gulf of Manaar, 
W. A. Hordman, 1903 ; Book of the 
Pearl, G F. Kunz and C. H. Steven- 
son, 1908 ; Pearls, W. J. Dakin, 1913. 

Peaxl. English poem. It was 
wTittcn about 1370 by the un- 
knowm author of Sir Gawayne and 


grown maiden standing on the 
farther bank of a river. She com- 
forts and instructs him, and finally 
shows him the New Jerusalem. 
Consult editions by I. Gollancz, 
1891 ; C. G. Osgood, 1906 ; Pearl 
rendered into Modern English, 
C. G. Osgood, 1907. 

Pearl. River of Mississippi, 
U.S.A. Rising in Winston co., it 
follows a winding course of 295 m. 
to the Rigolets, a channel com- 
municating between lakes Borgne 
and Pontchartrain. It drains an 
area of 7,250 sq. m. and is navi- 
gable for small craft for about one- 
third of its len^h, while larger 
vessels reach Gainesville. In 1816 



Pearl Fruit. Flower-bearing branch 
of this small shrub. Inset, left, leal , 
right, fruit 


As Pearl Harbor lies 

4.000 m. from Japan, and some 

2.000 m. from the Japanese man- 
dated Caroline and Marshall Is., 
the forces taking part in the attack 
must have received orders some 
days previously. Although the 
war and navy depts. had sent war 
warnings to all U.S. posts in the 
Pacific on Nov. 27, no attempt had 
been made to put the Pearl 
Harbor defences at readiness. 

There was a complete lack of 
cooperation between Admiral Him- 
mel, the naval commander, and Lt.- 
Gen. Short, the army commander. 
The army’s aircraft warning ser- 
vice was not operating ; no regular 
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reconnaissance or inshore patrols 
vver^ maintained by either ser- 
vice ; neither the A. A. nor coastal 
batteries were manned or supplied 
with ammunition ; and the anti- 
torpedo net closing the harbour 
was open. An attack by Japanese 
submarines and the possibility of 
Japanese sabotage in Hawaii had 
been envisaged and a few minor 
precautions taken ; but both 
commanders, being convinced that 
the risk of air attack was negligible, 
deliberately ignored orders from 
Washington. Shortly after 6.30 
a.m. on Dec. 7 a small Japanese 
submarine was sunk by a U.S. 
patrol plane and the U.S.S. Ward 
in the prohibited area of Pearl 
Harbor, and at 7.45 a.m. a 
second midget submarine was 
sighted inside the harbour net 
defences. On neither occasion did 
the naval authorities issue an 
alert or take any precautions. At 
7.2 a.m. an n.c.o. under training 
at the aircraft warning station, 
which normally closed down at 
7 a.m., picked up a large flight of 
aircraft at a distance of 130 m. 
N.E. of Oahu. When this was 
reported 18 mins, later to the 
central information centre, no 
action was taken. 

The formation, consisting of 
21 torpedo-dropping aircraft, 30 
dive bombers, and 15 horizontal 
bombers, divided into three sec- 
tions, one attacking the naval 
aerodrome at Kaneohe bay, 
another the army air bases at 
Wheeler and Hickham Field, and 
the third the warships in Pear] 
Harbor. The dive bombers con- 
centrated on the airfields, and in 
eight attacks put out of action 
150 of 202 naval aircraft and 97 of 
273 army fighters and bombers. 
Owing, to the cratering of the 
runways, few of the surviving 
army aircraft were able to take off 
to oppose the enemy. Of the 52 
naval aircraft undamaged, 38, 
in addition to 7 patrol planes 
already up at the moment of 
attack, became airborne and en- 
gaged. By a coincidence, IS U.S. 
reconnaissance bombers from a 
IJ.S. carrier arrived at Kaneohe 
bay while the raid was in pro- 
gress ; four of these were shot 
down and one disabled, but the 
remainder took the air. 

The attack on Pearl Harbor, 
where 86 warships of the Pacific 
fleet were at anchor, was also 
made in eight runs. One of the 
battleships immediately opened 
machine-gun fire and brought 
down two torpedo planes. Within 
10 mins, all ship-borne A. A. 
batteries had come into action. 


The first phase of the Japanese 
attack lasted half an hour. From 
8.25 a.m. until 8.40 a.m. there 
was a comparative lull. This 
was ended by a dive and precision 
bombing attack which destroyed 
the port and airfield installations. 
At 9.45 the Japanese withdrew, 
having lost 40 of their 105 aircraft 
engaged. Three Japanese submar- 
ines of 45 tons were accounted for. 

For their comparatively light 
losses, the Japanese had achieved 
their object of immobilising for a 
time the U.S. Pacific fleet. Five 
battleships, three destroyers, a 
minelayer, and a large floating 
dock were either sunk or so 
seriously damaged that they were 
militarily useless. Three battle- 
ships, three cruisers and a number 
of smaller craft were temporarily 
out of action. Of the vessels 
fisted as sunk or damaged, only 
one battleship became a total loss, 
and by Dec., 1942, most of the 
others had been salvaged or 
repaired. Losses in personnel were 
particularly heavy : naval and 
marine corps casualties were 2,117 
killed, 876 wounded, 960 missing ; 
those of the army 226 killed and 
396 wounded. 

On Dec. 16, 1941, Admiral 
Kimmel and Lt.-Gen. Short were 
relieved of their commands, and 
on March 1, 1942, the U.S. 
war and navy depts. announced 
that both officers would be court- 
martialled on charges of dereliction 
of duty, but that the court martial 
would be postponed until such 
time as public safety and interest 
permitted. No court martial 
took place, however. 

The raid on Pearl Harbor gave 
Japan air and sea supremacy, and 
effectively prevented any immedi- 
ate finking of U.S. and British Far 
Eastern naval forces. 

So insistent was the public de- 
mand for an explanation that eight 
separate inquiries concerning the 
disaster were made between 1941 
and 1945. The final inquiry issued 
its report, a document of 492 pages, 
on July 20, 1946, and placed the 
blame squarely on the two local 
commanders. 

Documents captured during the 
occupation of Japan and the ex- 
amination of Japanese officials 
proved that a surprise attack on 
Pearl Harbor was originally pro- 
posed and planned early in 
Jan., 1941, by Admiral Yamamote, 
c.-in-c. of the imperial navy. 
Early in Sept., 1941, these plans 
were incorporated into a secret 
operation order, issued in Nov., 
when Japan finally decided upon 
war with the U.S. 


The disaster of Pearl Harbor 
united the diverse elements in 
the U.S.A. in determination to 
wage war until Japan and her 
allies were destroyed, and enabled 
President Roosevelt to mobilise 
the country’s manpower and 
resources on a scale which would 
have been impossible in the First 
Great War. 

David Le Roi 

Peaxlite. Constituent of steel, 
an intimate mixture of ferrite and 
cementite. It was first described 
by H. C. Sorby, who called it the 
pearly constituent of steel. It 
may be either granular or lamellar 
in structure, and, if the latter, the 
lamellae may be alternately hard 
and soft. If the polished surface 
of a steel containing pearlite is 
etched with acid, and then viewed 
obliquely in white light, the 
surface presents a mother-of-pearl 
appearance ; hence the name pearl- 
ite. It is characteristic of steel 
which has cooled slowly from a 
high temperature. The term is 
also used to describe similar 
lamellar microstructures in other 
alloys. See Steel. 

Pearl Powder. Crystalline 
form of calcium sulphate employed 
in paper making for hardening the 
surface of paper. It is also known 
as pearl hardener. A powder made 
from fish scales, used for giving the 
effect of pearl to celluloid and 
xylonite, is known commercially 
as pearl powder. The term is also 
used for a cosmetic consisting of 
bismuth oxychloride. 

Pearse, Patrick Henry (1879- 
1916). Irish politician. He was 
born in Dublin, Nov. 10, 1879, his 
father being English. A leader of 
the Gaelic revival as a means of 
advancing Irish Nationalism, he 
toured Europe and the U.S.A. 
and then founded a school near 
Dublin. Here, however, after the 
transport strike of 1913, the study 
of arms accompanied that of 
language, for Pearse was active 
among the Volunteers. At the 
Easter rebellion of 1916 he was in 
command, and though he ordered 
surrender when the civilian dead 
numbered 400, he was executed by 
Brifish authorities. May 3. 

Peaxson, b'm (Cyril) Arthur 
(1866-1921). British newspaper 
proprietor. Born Feb. 24, 1866, at 
Wookey, Somerset, son of the Rev. 
A. Cyril Pearson, he was educated 
at Winchester. He began journ- 
alism as sub-editor of Tit Bits, 
founded Pearson’s Weekly in 1890, 
Home Notes in 1894, Pearson’s 
Magazine in 1896, and the Daily 
Express (q.v.) in 1900. Somewhat 
later he ewjquired a controlling 
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interest in the gi 
St. James’s hj 
Gazette and in in 
several papers in 
in Birmingham, M 
Newcastle, and oi 
Leicester. In k 
1904 he ac- v 
quired the G 
Sir Arthur Pearson, Standard and h 
British newspaper 4.1171 ■ x 

proprietor *>16 Evening I' 
Standard, and a 
amalgamated with the last named 8 
the St. James’s Gazette. Over- I 
taken by blindness, he retired from g 
journalism in 1912 and devoted a 
himself to the welfare of those I 
similarly afflicted, especially of t 
soldiers and sailors, organizing 1 
St. Dunstan’s {q.v.) of which he ( 
was the first chairman. He was 1 
made a baronet in 1916 and a ( 
G.B.E. inl917. Died Dec. 9, 1921. i 
Pearson, John (1613-86). Eng- i 
lish divine. He was born at Great i 
Snoring, Norfolk, Feb. 28, 1613, ( 
and educated i 
at Eton and 
King’s College, 

Cambridge, of 
which he be- 
came a fellow. 

In 1640 he was 
appointed rec- J 
tor of Thoring- * ^ ^ 

ton. In 1654 he English divine 
became weekly 

preacher at S. Clement’s, East- 
cheap, London, and there delivered 
the sermons which in 1659 he pub- 
lished under the title of An Exposi- 
tion of the Creed. In 1660 he 
became master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, in 1661 professor of 
divinity, in 1662 master of Trinity 
College, and in 1673 bishop of 
Chester. He died July 16, 1686. 

Pearson, Karl (1857-1936), 
British scientist. He was educated 
at University College School, 
London, and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and was called to the bar 
at the Inner Temple, 1882. His 
interests, however, were ^ largely 
scientific, and he studied the 
theories of evolution and heredity, 
especially from the mathematical 
standpoint. He was professor of 
eugenics and director of the 
laboratory of national eugenics 
in the university of London. Pear- 
son wrote many books on science, 
including The Chances of Death 
and Other Studies in Evolution, 
1897 ; The Grammar of Science, 
his most important work, 1899. 
He died April 29, 1936, 

Peaxy, Robert Edwin ( 18 oo- 

1920). American explorer. Born 

May 6, 1856, at Cresson, Pa., ol 
French and British stock, he en- 
tered the U.S. navy as a civU en- 



gineer in 1881. Arctic exploration Mi 
had long been his study, and dur- pe 
ing 1891-92 he carried out a sledg- ho 
ing expedition of 1,300 m. from wf 
McCormick Bay to the N.E. coast fie 
of Greenland. Other voyages fol- th 
lowed, 1893-96 ; in 1898 he sur- qi 
veyed and charted the coast of N. pc 
Greenland ; and in 1902 and 1905 pi 
he made attempts to reach the si 
North Pole, 
attaining lat. 

87° Q' in 1905. 

In 1908 he be- 
gan the voy- 
age in which 
he reached 
the North 
Pole on April 

6, 1909— the , R.E. Peary, p 
, Amencan explorer -r 

lirst man to r 

do so. F. A. Cook {q.v.) had 
meanwhile claimed that he reached f 
the Pole on April 2L 1908, and ( 
supporters of Cook’s claim cast r 
doubt on Peary’s — without justi- 1 
fi.cation, according to a committee £ 
of experts appointed by the Na- f 
tional Geographical Society in £ 
Oct., 1909. In recognition of his i 
achievements Peary was promoted { 
rear-admiral on his retirement in ( 
1911. Consult North Pole, R. E. 
Peary, 1910; Life, W. H. Hobbs. 
1937. 

Peaxyland. Area of N. Green- 
land, discovered by Lockwood and 
Brainard in 1882 and first sur- 
veyed by Peary. Its fiords were 
explored by Rasmussen’s second 
Thule expedition, 1916-17. Most 
^ of the year it is icebound but for 
p about 2J months, July-Sept., it 
^ comes to life, producing mosses, 
p lichens, and small flowering plants. 

Peasants’ Revolt. Rising of 
, the peasantry in England in 1381. 

1 ' There was at this time much dis- 
, content due to the enactment of 
- the statute of labourers, a conse- 
r quence of the Black Death, and to 
s other causes. The imposition ^ 
y poll-tax brought matters to a head, 
e On May 30 there was an outbreak 
% at Brentwood. On June 2 a more 
bl serious movement began. In K^t 
»f Wat Tyler, supported by John 
e Ball, appeared as its leader. 

58 Maidstone and Hartford were 
centres of disorder, while Essex and 
3 , other eastern counties were also in 
h revolt. Manor houses and manor 
1 , rolls were destroyed, lawyers 
B, gled out for vengeance. The 
9. Kentish and Essex rebels marched 
to London, burned the prisons and 
5- other buildings in Southwark, 
m crossed London Bridge, and mur- 
of dered Simon of Sudbury, arch- 
n- bishop of Canterbury, and e 
n- treasurer, Sir Robert Hales. At 


Mile End Richard II met them and 
persuaded some of them to go 
home. Next day, June 15, there 
was another meeting at Smith- 
field, where Tyler was stabbed by 
the lord mayor, but Richard 
quieted his’ followers, who dis- 
persed on the strength of his 
promise that their grievances 
should be removed. This, however, 
was not kept. Meanwhile, the 
Norfolk rebels had been crushed 
at N. Walsham by the bishop of 
Norwich. See England : History ; 
Tyler, W. CoiwuU Rising in E. 
Anglia in 1381, E. PoweU, 1895 ; 

The Great Revolt of 1381, C. 
Oman, 1906 ; London Bridge^ is 
Falhng, P. Lindsay, 1934; Nine 
Days that Shook England, H. 
Pagan, 1938. 

Peasants’ War. Rising of the 
peasantry which took place in 
Germany in 1522-25. It was due 
mainly to eiconomic causes, and 
broke out in the Black Forest 
area. The rising, however, spread 
to Franconia, and was especially 
successful in Thuringia. Roused to 
s action, the princes collected an 
i army, and, led by Phihp of Hesse, 

I defeated the Thuringian rebels at 
Frankenhausen in May, 1535, their 
leader, Thomas Munzer, being 
killed. See Germany : History.^ 
Pease. Name of family 
! famous in the industrial life of N . 
England. The first to attain wealth 
and position was Joseph Pease, a 
I woollen manufacturer at Darling- 
I ton about 1760. His son, Edward 
(1767-1858), helped George Ste- 
^ phenson in his rly. enterprises and 
^ became connect^ with the coal, 
iron, banking, and other induslH^ 
in and around Darlington. His 
if sons, Joseph and Henry, were both 
members of parliament, Joseph 
!- being the first Quaker to sit 
)f therein. Of the next generation 
5 - the most prominent members were 
o Sir Joseph Whitwell Pease (182^ 
a 1903), created a baronet in 1882, 

1. and Ms brother, Arthur. Both sat 
k in parliament, as did their son^ 

Sir Joseph’s elder son, Sir Alfred 
it E. Pease, was a great hunter and 
n sportsman, and the younger, 
Joseph Albert was made 

re Gainford (^Z.M in 1916. ^hur s 

Ld son, Herbert Pike Pease, held office, 
in on the Unionist side, and later in 
or Lloyd George’s coalition govern- 
n- ment. In 1923 he became Lord 
he Daryngton and was an ecclesias- 
ed tical commissioner. Earher Peases 
id were Quakers and advocates oi 
'k peace and the abolition of slavery, 
ir- Peat. Spongy substan^ of 
5 h. vegetable origin common to almost 
Be every temperate country. ine 
At larger part of British peat appears 
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to be composed of mosses, hill peat 
being mainly sphagnum and 
androrneda, while lowland is prin- 
cipally hypnum moss. The forma- 
tion of peat depends upon a 


be burned in its natural air- dried 
state, milled and compressed into 
briquettes, or as a dried powder. 
Other uses are to produce gas for 
gas engines ; as peat moss litter in 


established its true nature, the 
disease involved the French silk 
industry in a loss of £40,000,000. 

Pecan {CaryailUnoeyisis). Alter- 
native name for the American 


particular combination of climatic agriculture and horticulture; and hickory nut [q.v.). 


and topographical conditions, for the extraction of certain kinds Peccary (Pecari). Genus of 
There must be a soil which vdll of wax. Consult Peat and its ungulate mammals with only 
retain water at or near the surface, Manufacture, Bjdrlingand Gi-^ising, three toes on the hind foot. They 
a sufficiently low temperature to 1907 ; Winning and are natives ol 

prevent rapid evaporation, a tern- Utilisation of Peat, 
peratiire not too low to prevent A. Hansding, 1921 ; 
the growth of vegetation, yet low The W inning, 
enough to check too rapid a decay. Harvesting a n d 
The average temperature best Utilisation of 
suited for the formation of peat Peat, H.M.S.O., 
ranges from 42° to 48° F. 1948. 

The process which converts Pebrine or , 
plant substances into peat is simi- Muscardine. Dis- [ 

lar to that which has formed the ease affecting silk- _ ...... .... ... . . wic 

coal measures, but the oldest peat worms. Tt was pgccaTy. The coUar^~^ccaTy, unite to 

deposits are, geologically speaking, formerly ascribed a tailless mammal of America form a cannon- 

modern compared with coal. Peat to the attack of a bone. The most 

bogs cover an area of about fungus, but is now known to be familiar species is the collared 
6,000,000 acres in the British Isles, caused by a microscopic single- peccary (P. angulatus). 

Ireland alone possessing 3,000,000 celled protozoan {Nosema boynby- Pechenga. See Petsamo. 

acres. They vary greatly in depth, cis). The disease manifests itself Peck. Measure of capacity for 

in Ireland rarely exceeding 20 ft., by the appearance of dark spots liquids and dry goods. It is 
while in parts of Wales and on on the skin, the larva becomes equal to two gallons. Under the 

Dartmoor the deposits are as much languid and stunted, with defective Weights and Measures Act, 1878, 

as 40 ft. deep. appetite. Most die in the larval the measure must not be heaped. ’ 

Pure peat, thoroughly dry, con- stage, but a few contrive to spin a Peckham. District of London, 
tains from 49 to 64 p.c. of carbon, loose cocoon and pupate. If moths Part of the bor. of Camberwell, 

emerge from the pupae they are and anciently a manor and village, 
feeble, and their eggs transmit it is mentioned in Domesday 
the disease to the next generation. Book, and was formed early in 
The disease, which is both con- the 7tb century. It comprises 
tagious and infectious, and has at Peckham llye and lies N. of Honor 
times been epidemic in the silk- Oak, wdiere stood the boundary 
producing districts of France and oak between Kent and Surrey ; 
Italy, can be combated only by W. of Hatcham, where is now 
killing the sick insects. It is pre- Now Cross ; S. of Hotherhithe ; 
vented by cultivating the larvae and E. of Camberwell Green, 
out of doors on netted trees. It is Peckham Koad, Peckham High 
estimated that before Pasteur Street, and Queens Road Hor- 


1907 ; Winning and 
Utilisation of Peat, 





Harvesting a n d 
Utilisation of 
Peat, H.M.S.O., 
1948. 

Pebrine or , 

Muscardine. Dis- [ 


/ 




Peccary. The collared peccary, 
a tailless mammal of America 


are natives of 
America from 
Paraguay to Ar- 
kansas and Texas, 
Although much 
resembling small 
pigs in appearance 
and gregarious 
habits, they have 
1 no tails. The 
^ bones above the 

foot unite to 

1 form a cannon- 

bone. The most 


■ 


■ ■ f 


.... 
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f . . 








and has a calorific 
value rather more than 
half that of a similar 
weight of black coal. 
In most areas peat is 
cut by hand, with a 
long, narrow, very sharp 
shovel. Freshly cut, it 
contains as much as 
80 p.c. of water. The 
turves or sods are 
stacked edgewise, 
leaning one against 
another, and dried by 
sun and air. The 
mechanical cutting of 
peat has been intro- 
duced iu some coun 
tries, e.g. Eire, Ger- 
many, and Russia, 
where the product has 
been used for steam 
generation. Peat can 












Peat. Women bagging peat. The conical 
heaps are termed ruckles, and the peat is set out 
in this way to dry. Above, left, cutting blocks of 
peat at Wedmore, Somerset 


oak between Kent and Surrey ; 
W. of Hatcham, where is now 
Now Cross ; S. of Hotherhithe ; 
and E. of Camberwell Green. 
Peckham Koad, Peckham High 
Street, and Queens Road (for- 
merly Deptford Lane) connect 
Camberwell with New Cross. In 
Camberwell Church Street is S. 
Giles’s church, and in Peckham 
Road are Camberwell town hall, 
school of arts and crafts, and the 
site of the central library. At the 
corner of Lyndhurst Way is 
Peckham House, an 18th century 
mansion, now devoted to the cure 
of nervous disease. In the vicinity 
are the S. Metropolitan gas works, 
founded 1833, and the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Asylum, founded 1824. 

As a manor Peckham was suc- 
cessively the property of West- 
minster abbey, Bishop Odo of 
Bayeux, William Rufus, Henry I, 
and Robert, 1st earl of Gloucester. 
King John hunted in its park, and 
literary figures such as Donne, 
Goldsmith, and Browning were 
residents. From 1840 Peckham 
lost its rural attractions, being 
rapidly built over and indus- 
trialised. Peckham Rye Park, 
opened 1894, still preserves some 
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of the ancient charm in its 42 du 
acres. The is an ancient un 

common of 64 acres, through Ec 
which ran the river or “ rhee ” ; it wa 
is now mostly devoted to allot- th( 
ments. For details of the interest- of 
ing experiment in social medicine ca 
conducted in Beckham, see Pioneer Ge 
Health Centre. 

Pecksniff, Seth. Character in va 
Dickens’s novel Martin Chuzzle- It 
wit, who has become the recognized sp 
personification of unctuous hypo- of 
crisy. An architect and surveyor us 
by profession, he exudes pious, ai 
moral, and charitable sentiments, m 
while practising every land of s < 
petty meanness to gain his own c. 
selfish ends. s 

Pecock, Beoixald (c. 1395- e 
1460). English bishop. He w'as n 
educated at Oxford, where he w 
became fellow of Oriel CoUege, and a 
in 1431 he was appointed master 3 
of Whittington College, London, h 
He became bishop of St. Asaph e 
in 1444, and was translated to a 
Chichester six years later. He en- c 
gaged in bitter controversy against r 
the Lollards, preaching against s 
church reform at Paul’s Cross, and 
his utterances brought him into i 
such disrepute that his books were c 
publicly burnt, his name \vas i 
removed from the privy council, 1 
and he was compelled to recant 
publicly and resign his bishopric ] 
in 1458. His later days were spent ; 
in retirement at Thorney Abbey. 

Pecos. Biver of U.S.A. Bising 
in the N.E. part of New Mexico, ; 
it flows first S.E. and then S. into 
Texas along the W. scarp of the 
Llano. There it again assumes a 
S.E. course, finally entering the 
Bio Grande, about 37 m. N.W. of 
Del Bio. It is 800 m. long, but is 
of little commercial value apart 
from irrigation. At Hondo and 
Carlsbad are two imgation pro- 
jects of the U.S. national reclama- 
tion service, the canals and ditches 
of which irrigate 30,000 acres. 
Since 1936 the reclamation service 
has carried out extensive experi- 
ments in erosion control. 

P6cs. Town of Hungary. I or- 
merly known as Fiinf kirchen (Ger., 
five churches), it is 105 m. S.S. vV. 
of Budapest, and has a large and 
interesting cathedral. ® 

churches were originally Turkisn 
mosques. The university, one ol 
the best-known in Hungary, was 
founded at the end of the Middle 
Ages, and before the Second Great 
War had over 1,000 students. 
There is an academy of law. In- 
dustries include weaving, tanning, 
and papermaking ; there are large 
coal mines in the district. Pecs 
existed in Boman times, and 


during the Middle Ages appears 
under its Latin name of Quinque 
Ecclesiae. During 1543-1686 it 

was under Turkish rule. During 

the Second Great War it was one 
of a number of important places 
captured by Tolbukhin from the 
Germans, Nov. 29, 1944. 

Pecten. Genus of marine bi- 
valve molluscs [Lamellihrancliiata). 
It includes about a dozen British 
species, some 
of which are 
used as food 

and are com- 

monly called 
scallops or 

clams. The ^ . 

species are ^ 

exceedingly Pecten. Marne 
numerous, of tivalve 



world-wide distribution, and found ar 
at all depths down to about ge 
3,000 fathoms. The valves, which Cl 
have usually an unequal pair of di 
ear -like expansions at the hinge, bi 
are variously ribbed and brightly 
coloured. The animal does not tl 
use its foot for locomotion, young cl 
specimens flitting through the a 
water like butterflies by opening h 
and closing the valves, and when n 
older attaching themselves to t 
rocks, etc., by byssal threads spun I 
by the foot. ® 

Pectin, Gelatmous substance t 
related to the sugars, mucilages, 1 
and gums. It is found in such fruits 
as apples and gooseberries, and in i 
fleshy roots, carrots and beets. ] 
It is this body which causes fruits 
boiled with sugar to set into jam. ' 
To supply the natural deficiency in : 
strawberries, cherries, etc., ^ the 
manufacturer of jams sometimes 
adds other gelatinising materials, 
or combines apple and gooseberry 
pulp with fruits deficient in pec- 
tose bodies. Pectin has a nutrflious 
value similar to that of starch, it 
may be valuable in the treatment 
of diarrhoea. 

Pectoral (Lat. pectus, breast). 

1 Obiect worn or laid upon the 
breast. Ancient Boman bronze 

. breastplates 

’ defensive. 

^ Israehtrih 

0 ... -1 mim) and the 

i. "pectoral Cross, as Christian peo- 
ns ed in the Ch^cli toral cross 

B. tu were ritual. In 

‘ Warham Guild ancient Egypt 

re a pylon-shaped plaque was placed 
:s upon the breast of the embalmed 
fl body. See Breastplate. 


Peculiar (Lat. pecuHaris, one's 
own). Ecclesiastical law term for 
a parish or church that is not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary or bishop of the diocese. 

Some of these, like the Chapels 
Royal and "Westminster Abbey, are 
royal peculiars under the direct 
control of the sovereign, while 
others were subject to the arch- 
bishop or to the greater abbeys. 
Before the Reformation there were 
about 300 such peculiars in Eng- 
land, but most of them have been 
abolished. The court of peculiars 
is a branch of the court of arches. 

Peculiar People. Protestant 
sect, founded m 1838 by James 
Banyard and William Bridges. 
They maintain the plenary in- 
spiration of the Holy Scriptures, 
and emphasise the need for re- 
generation as the entrance into the 
Christian life. They also maintain 
divine healing on a Scriptural 

P^al Point. In music, a note 
that is sustained regardless of any 
changes of harmony especially in 
a figure. It is generally, but not 
; invariably, in the bass and the 
L notes customary for it are the 
) tonic or the dominant, which may 
1 be used together, forming the 
so-called pastoral pedal. Owing 
. to its frequent use in organ music 
the Erench term is point iT or gue. 
s Peddar Way. The traditional 
n name for the best preserved Roman 
5 . road in East Anglia. Traceable for 
12 m. from near Ixworth, SuSolk, 

1 , to Hockham Heath, Norfolk, it 
n runs thence almost straight for 
le 33 m. through Castle Acre to 
3 S Bingstead. Here it turns and 
3 , continues to the Roman camp 
y near Brancaster. See Britain, 
c- Peden,ALEXAXDEE(c. 1626-86). 

13 Scottish Covenanter. He became 
ft minister of New Luce, Galloway, 
it in 1660, was ejected 1662, and 

thereafter won a reputation as a 
:). wandering preacher-prophet. He 
be visited Ireland, was imprisoned on 
ze the Bass Rock, 1673-78, and died 
es at Sorn, Jan. 28, 1686. Bun^ 
ml at Auchinleck, his body was <ns- 
3 ls interred by dragoons and buried 
^e. again at the foot of the gallows at 
Lsh Cumnock. See Covenanters, 
b’s Pedestrian Crossing. Dehned 
ic- path on which pedestrians wishing 
i m to cross a road have certain rights 
01 - over vehicular traffic. The first in 
the the U.K. were introduced in 1934 
,ec. by L. Hore Belisha, then minister 
)ss of Transport, and consis^d of 
In a “ lane ” bounded by metal studs 
vnt fixed into the road surface. 
ced ings were of two kinds: controUed 
ned (Le. by traffic lights or a police- 
man) and uncontrolled ; the latter 
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were marked by a Belisha Beacon 
[q.v.) at either end. By the pedes* 
trian crossing places regulations, 
1934, pedestrians had legal right of 
way at uncontrolled crossings. 

On Oct. 31, 1951, the black and 
white striped crossing called a 
“ zebra ” crossing was introduced. 
At controlled “ zebra ” crossings 
the pedestrian must wait until the 
lights are in his favour or until he 
is signalled by the policeman to 
proceed. Pedestrians have undis- 
puted right of way on uncon- 
trolled zebra crossings. 

Pedestrianism (Lat. pedestris, 
going on foot). Art of walking. It 
includes walking races over rela- 
tively short distances, in which the 
competitor matches his speed, 
staying power, and judgement 
against other competitors ; and 
long distance walks, lasting many 
days, in which the competitors 
match themselves against the 
clock. See Barclay, R. ; Walking. 

Pedestrians* Association for 
Road Safety, The. British body 
formed in 1929 under the presi- 
dency of Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood. Its objects are to protect and 
preserve the rights and general 
amenities of all who use the roads 
on foot. Its h.q. is 44-45, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 

Pediculosis. Affection of the 
skin caused by the presence of the 
louse. These animals are insects of 
the order Anoplura and are exclu- 
sively parasites of mammals. 
There are two genera found on 
man : Pedioulus humanua, which 
has two races, the head and the 
body louse, named capitis and cor- 
poris respectively ; and Phthinis 
pubis, the crab louse. The eggs are 
laid in small capsules or nits on 
the hairs of the head or body and 
are difficult to remove. The lice 
pierce the skin of the host and 
draw blood, producing an irrita- 
tion which may cause scratching 
and dermatitis and impetigo. The 
main danger from the louse is that 
it transmits typhus. 

The most effective means of con- 
trol is by the use of D.B.T. prepar- 
ations in the form of a dust. This 
method does not affect the eggs, so 
a second application may be neces- 
sary to km the young larvae as 
they emerge. The use of garments 
impregnated with D.D.T. is even 
more effective, since the power of 
kiUing lice is retained for some 
weeks after washing. This method 
was used by British forces during 
the Second Great War. Derris root 
also kills eggs. 

Pediment (formerly periment, 
perhaps a corruption of pyramid). 
In classic architecture, the trian- 



Pediment of the Pantheon, Paris 


gular crown of a portico at the 
front or rear of a building. The 
space within the triangle is called 
the tympanum {q.v.), and is often 
filled vdth sculpture. The term is 
also used of similar formations over 
doors and windows. In Gothic 
architecture the height of a pedi- 
ment equals, or exceeds, its 
breadth, and it is then known as a 
gable {q.v.). Otherwise, the ordin- 
ary pediment is enclosed by the 
long horizontal line following that 
of the comice and two raking lines 
of equal length meeting above it. 
See Architecture. 

Pediment. In geology, a gently 
sloping, smooth rock floor, which 
may or may not be covered with a 
veneer of sand or rock fragments 
and which occurs at the foot of 
steep mountain ranges in deserts. 
Isolated rock masses which have 
escaped the general planing down 
processes of erosion may rise from 
the pediment as steep-sided hills 
referred to as inselberge. 

Pedipalpi. Creatures formerly 
grouped with the Arachnida, to 
which they are closely related. 
Pedipalpi or whip-scorpions differ 
from the true scorpions in having 
head and thorax combined, as in 
the spiders, from which they 
differ in having the abdomen seg- 
mented. The feelers (palpi) are 
more or less developed into nip- 
pers. There are no poison glands. 
Pedipalpi occur in damp situa- 
tions in the tropics ; they are 
insect-eaters. One genus is named 
tarantula, but should not be con- 
fused with the Italian spiders so- 
named. 

Pedlar, General term for an 
itinerant vendor of small wares. 
The word is of uncertain origin, 
but may be connected with the old 
and still colloquial ped, a basket. 
In the U.K. a pedlar is one who 
sells goods, or his skill in handi- 
craft, e.g. tinkering, chair-mending, 
etc., on foot, without a horse or 
ass, being thus statutorily distin- 
guished from a hawker, who uses 
a horse. A pedlar has to obtain 
annually a certificate from the 
police. The term pedlars’ French 
is applied to the secret jargon of 
thieves and vagabonds, and so to 
any meaningless rigmarole. 

Pedometer. Instrument for 
estimating distance traversed on 


foot by counting 
steps taken. It 
comprises (1) a 
I pendulum which 
swings with each 
forward move- 
ment of the leg to 
which the pedo- 
meter is attached; 
and (2) a train of wheels actuated 
by a pawl on the pendulum. The 
amplitude of the pendulum swing 
must be adjusted to suit the nor- 
mal stride of the wearer, and this 
is effected by a micrometer screw 
limiting the swing. The instrument 
is usually watch-shaped, and has 
dials indicating miles, ten5 and 
hundreds, besides a main dial cali- 
brated in yards. For short dis- 
tances its readings are very ap- 
proximate, but for longer ones it is 
a useful means of measuring routes, 
as in military surveying, or in 
map-making. 

Pedro (1334-69). King of 
Castile, called the Cruel. Son of 
AJphonso XI, he was born at Bur- 
gos, Aug. 30, 1334. By his many 
crimes, including the torture of his 
treasurer, Samuel Levi, and the 
murder by his own hand of Abu 
Said, usurping king of Granada, 
and by the suspicious circumstances 
of his wife’s death, he incurred the 
hatred of his subjects ; and his ille- 
gitimate brother, Bon Enrico, 
known as Henry of Trastamare, in- 
vaded Castile with the assistance 
of French bands commanded by 
Bertrand du Guesclin. Pedro fled 
to Bayonne, where he obtained the 
help of Edward, the Black Prince. 
The Castilian and English troops 
were victorious at the battle of 
Navarrete in 1367, but after the 
Black Prince’s departure Bon 
Enrico returned and killed Pedro 
in a quarrel, March 23, 1369. 

Pedro I (1798-1834). Emperor 
of Brazil, 1822-31. He was son of 
John VI of Portugal, and on his 
father’s return from Brazil to 
Portugal, 1821, was left as prince- 
regent of the former country. Join- 
ing the party demanding independ- 
ence, he was proclaimed emperor in 
1822, and in 1825 the independence 
of Brazil was recognized. On the 
death of his father in the following 
year he became king of Portugal, 
but at once abdicat<S in favour of 
his daughter, Maria. After an out- 
break in Rio de Janeiro he abdi- 
cated the Brazilian throne, April 
7, 1831, and returned to Portugal. 

Pedro n ( 1 825-9 1 ) . Emperor of 
Brazil, 1831-89. He was bom at 
Rio de Janeiro, Dec. 2, 1825, son of 
Pedro I, and was proclaimed em- 
peror on his father’s abdication, 
1831. The empire settled down to a 
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long period of peace under him 
until he was dethroned after the 
revolution of 1889, when he retired 
to Europe. He died in Paris, Dec. i 
5, 1891. In 1921 the remains of 
Pedro II and his wife were taken to 
Rio de Janeiro for re-interment. 

A study by M. W. Williams was 
published in 1938. 

Peebles . Royal and mun. burgh 
and CO. town of Peeblesshire, Scot- 
land. It stands on the river Tweed, 

23 m. S. of Edin- 

^ burgh by rly. 

|| ence of the Scot- 

Peebles occupies 
a well-sheltered 
position in the 

Peeble3arm, ^ 

tracts many visitors. Queensberry 
Lodging, which belonged to Lord 
Yester, was purchased in 1857 by 
William Chambers, who gave it to 
the town ; through the generosity 
of Andrew Carnegie it was recon- 
structed and enlarged. The new 
buildings, reopened in 1912, con- 
tain the council chambers, town 
hall, library, museum, and art 
gallery. There are a hydropathic 
establishment and a good golf 
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B Sir Walter Scott used 

the county of Peebles 
as a background for 
two of his stories. 
The Black Hw-arf and 
St. Ronahs Well. It 
also inspired Thomae 
Tod Stoddart (1810-80) 
and J. C. Shairp in The 
Bush Ahoon Traquair. 

Peekskill. City of 
Hew York, U.S.A., in 
Westchester co. It 
stands on the E. bank 
' of the Hudson, at the 
■ S. end of the Highlands, 
*11 m. N. of Hew Y'ork 
City, and is served by 
) the New York Central 
' rly. Known as the 
largest village m the 
U.S.A.” before hecom- 
. ing a city in 1940, it is 
finely placed, with 
J Crugers Park and the 
Peeblesshire. Map o£ this inland county otS. Scotland Rlue Mt. reservation of 
the S. border is Broad Law (2,754 tbe Westchester state parks M the 
ft.), the highest sumroit in the S* B^r Mt. park, 4 rn. N. on 
county. The chief streams are the f^ie opposite l^nk. ^ttled by the 
Biggar, Manor, Lyne, and Eddie- 

ston, aU affluent to the Tweed. Bntish, 1/n. Pop. (1950) 17, i 31. 
Peebles is a pastoral county, and Pe^ oe Pele. In medieval 
sheep-rearing and the manufacture architecture, a small tower or ke^. 
of woollen textiles are the main Such towers were conu^n on the 
occupations. British Rlys. afford borders of Scotland and Wales, aad 
transport facilities. Peebles is the served as places of refuge for the 
county town. The county is part inhabitants m case of raids, 
of a county constituency made up Peel. Coast town and holiday 
of the counties of Midlothian, resort of the Isle of Man. it is 11 
Peebles, Roxburgh, and Selkirk, m. N.W. of Douglas, on the local 
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Pop. (1951) 15,232. • ^ ^ V . 

Litebaey Associations. The of sails, nets, boats, etc., but tne 

CO. town claims several celebrated people are principally engaged m 
sons. William and Robert Cham- the fishenes. Jom^ to the mam- 
bers were born there ; as also were land by causeway is St. Patrick s 
Thomas Smibert (1810-54), poet Isle,whioh contains the ram of Fed 
and miscellaneous writer, editor of Castle,meutioned m Scott s Pevenl 
Chambers’s Journal, 1837-42; John of the Peak, and the remains of 
Veitch (1829-94), author of His- S. German’s cathedral, a crocifonn 
tory and Poetry of the Scottish structure dating partly from the 
Border and poems inspired by 12th century. Market day, Sat. 
Tweedside ; and Henry Calder- Pop. (19^) 2,582. 
wood (1830-97), writer on phflo- Peel, WnMAM Robeet 
sophy. The county has been rich Lesley Pem, 1st Eael (ISbT- 
in writers of famous song. James 1937). Bntish politician. Kd^t 
Nicol (1769-1819), poet and mis- son of the 1st viscount Peel (».«.), 
ceUaneouB writer, was bom at was bom Jan 7 m_7, edu^i^ 
Innerleithen. at Harrow and Balliol College, 


railway. There are manufactures 


Peebles, Scotland. Parish church, 
built in 1887 

course. Tweed and woollen cloth 
are manufactured. Market day, 
Tues. Pop. (1951) 6,013. 

Peeblesshire oe Tweeddale. 
Inland county of Scotland. Its 
area is 347 sq. m. From the valley 
of the Tweed, which has its source 
in the S.W, and traverses the en- 
tire breadth of the coirnty E., the 
surface idses on each side in a suc- 
cession of grass-clad hills scored 
by fertile valleys. In the S. there 
has been much afforestation. On 
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1st Earl Peel, 
British politician 


Oxford, and 
called to the 
bar in 1893. In 
1900 he was 
elected to the 

L. C.C., becom- 
ing chairman 
in 1914. He 
was Unionist 

M. P. for S. 
Manchester, 
1900-06, and 


for Taimton from 1909 until he 
succeeded to the viscounty in 1912. 
After active service in the First 
G-reat War he was appointed to the 
national service department in 
1917, was under-secretary for War 
and Air, 1919, and chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster, 1921. 
Secretary for India, 1922-24 and 
1928-29, he was on the India and 
Burma round-table conferences, 
presiding over the latter ; was 
chairman also of the wheat com- 
mission, 1932, and the commission 
on Palestine, 1936. Advanced to 
an earldom in 1929, he died Sept. 
28, 1937, and was succeeded by his 
only son, Arthur (b. May 29, 1901). 

Peel, Arthur Wellesley Peel, 
1st Viscount (1829-1912). Brit- 
ish statesman. Born Aug. 3, 1829, 
youngest son of Sir Robert Peel, 
he was educated at Eton and Bal- 
liol College, Oxford, and became 
Liberal M.P. for Warwick in 1865. 
He was parliamentary secretary 
to the poor law board, 1868-71 ; 
patronage secretary to the Trea- 
sury, 1871-73 ; and imder-secre- 
tary for home affairs, 1873-74. In 
1884 he was chosen Speaker, an 
office he held with distinction until 

1895, w'hen he retired, and was 
created a viscount. Chairman of the 
commission on 
licensing laws, 

1896, he signed 
a minority 
report advising 
the reduction 
of the number 
of licensed 
houses, com- 
pensation be- 
ing raised by a 
tax on them 
instead of on 
the general public ; this proposal 
was ultimately the basis of legis- 
lation passed in 1904. Peel died 
Oct. 24, 1912, and was succeeded 
in the viscounty by his son William 

who became Ist earl Peel. 

Peel, Gerald Graham (1877- 
1937). British composer. Born at 
Pendlebury, Manchester, Aug. 9, 
1877, and educated at Harrow^ and 
University College, Oxford, he be- 
came a pianist and composer of 
songs. The latter included In Sum- 



mertime on Bredon, and other 
Songs of a Shropshire Lad (settings 
of A. E. Housman’s poems) ; The 
Lute-Player ; Kew in Lilac Time ; 
and a song-cycle, The Country 
Lover. Peel died Oct, 16, 1937. 

Peel, John (1776-1854). Eng- 
lish huntsman. Born at Caldbeek, 
Cumberland, Nov. 13, 1776, he died 



John Peel, the Cumberland huntsman 

From a print 


there, Nov. 13, 1854, and is buried 
in the churchyard. He indulged 
a passion for fox-hunting for over 
55 vears, and is the hero of the 
song B’y® John Peel ? written 
by John Woodcock Graves about 
1828. Consult Songs and Ballads of 
Cumberland, ed. S. Gilpin, 1866 
John Peel, J. M. Den wood, 1932. 

Peel, Sir Robert (1788-1850). 
British statesman. He was born 
near Bury, Lancs, Feb. 5, 1788, 
the son of a wealthy cotton manu- 
facturer, and was brought up in an 
atmosphere of intelligent Conserv- 
atism. He was educated at Harrow 
and Christ Church, Oxford, and after 
a brilliant university career entered 
parliament in 1809. At 24 he be- 
came secretary for Ireland ; six 
years later he retired from the 
Liverpool ministry, but wms chair- 
man of the bank committee which 
carried the resumption of cash pay- 
ments in 1819. In 1822 he returned 
to the ministry as home secretary 
and carried several valuable re- 
forms, including a great reduction 
in the number of capital offences, 
improvements in the prisons, and 
the establishment of the Metro- 
politan Police, who received the 
popular appellations of Peelers and 
Bobbies after his names. 

When Canning became prime 
minister in 1827, Peel and Welling- 
ton refused to join him, and 



Sir Robert Peel, 
British statesman 


thenceforward 
Peel may be 
regarded as the 
leader of the 
Tory party in 
the house of 
commons. He 
joined the 
W el 1 i n g 1 o n 
ministry, 1828, 
and supported 
the duke in 
passing Catholic emancipation, 
being convinced against his will of 
the necessity for that measure by 
the election of O’Connell for Clare. 
When Wellington in 1832 endea- 
voured to form a Tory ministry to 
pass a less drastic reform bill than 
that of Grey, the effort was made 
abortive by Peel’s refusal to join ; 
only after Grey’s bill was passed 
did he accept it as an irrevocable 
fait accom^pli. In 1830 he had suc- 
ceeded to a baronetcy, and he was 
M.P. for West bury until 1833, then 
until his death for Tam worth. 


Twice, in 1834 and in 1839, Pee] 
was called to office as prime min- 
ister, but each time was obliged to 
resign after a few weeks ; not till 
1 841 was he able to take office with 
a decisive Conservative majority 
behind him in the commons. For 
five years he was prime minister. 
He advanced in successive budgets 
along the path towards free trade 
upon which Huskisson had entered 
before him — on the principle of in- 
creasing revenue by reducing tar- 
iffs so that goods were cheapened 
and the demand for them increased, 
whereby an actual increase of 
revenue was attained. He taxed 
incomes over £150 a year, and car- 
ried in 1844 the Bank Charter Act. 
Irish Catholics were permitted to 
endow their own religion ; and the 
boundary betw'een Oregon and 
Canada was settled. 

The Corn Law, however, was the 
grand problem — the problem of 
maintaining the prices deemed 
necessary for the preservation of 
the agricultural industry, and at 
the same time meeting the demand 
for cheap bread. Peel relied upon 
the sliding scale, but this proved a 
failure. Events were hurried by 
the rains of July, 1845, which 
“ rained away the Corn Laws ” and 
brought the potato blight. The 
Irish potato famine of 1845, coupled 
with the gradual working upon his 
mind of the arguments of the Anti- 
Corn Law League, convinced Peel 
that cheap bread was more neces- 
sary than the protection of agri- 
cultural interests. 

Since the ministry had taken 
office as a protectionist govern- 
ment, Peel was unwilling himself to 
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introduce a measure repealing the 
Com Laws, though he succeeded in 
persuading most of his colleagues in 
the cabinet of the necessity for the 
change. But a Whig or Liberal 
cabinet could not be framed, and 
Peel himself courageously intro- 
duced the measure which was sup- 
ported by the Whigs and vigor- 
ously opposed by the no-surrender 
section of the Tory party. At the 
very moment when the bill for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws passed its 
final stage Peel was defeated in the 
house on an Irish question and re- 
signed, June 29, 1846. The 

Liberals came into office and were 
there maintained by the general 
support of the Peelites, with whom 
they coalesced in 1852. Sir Robert, 
though outside the ministry, re- 
mained the most notable figure in 
the house until he died on July 2, 
1850, from injuries caused by a fall 
from his horse. His statue is in 
Parliament Sq. See Com Laws. 

Bibliography. Speeches in the 
House of Commons, 4 vols., 1853 ; 
Memoirs, ed. Earl Stanhope and E. 
Cardwell, 1856 ; Political Life, 
T. Poubleday, 1856 ; Memoirs of 
Peel, F, Guizot, 1857 ; Lives, F, C. 
Montague, 1888 ; J. R. Thursfield, 
1898 ; Peel from his Private Papers, 
ed. C. S. Parker, 1899 ; Life and 
Times, T. Lever, 1942. 

Peele, George (c. 1558-98). 
English poet and di’amatist. Son 
of a London silversmith, he was 
educated at Christ’s Hospital and 
Broadgates Hall and Christ Church, 
Oxford. His court pastoral, The 
Arraignment of Paris, influenced 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, his 
historical play Edward I, Shake- 
speare’s Henry IV, and his Old 
Wives’ Tale, the theme of Milton’s 
Comus. His works, which also in- 
clude the scriptural David and 
Bethsabe and a number of 
pageants, possess poetic beauty, 
glow of fancy, and fervour of 
''patriotism, but no high creative 
faculty. They were edited by A. H. 
Bullen, 1888. 

Peenemiinde. German research 
station on the Baltic coast, 60 m, 
N. W. of Stettin. Spread out among 
woods along a ^-m. stretch of 
shore, the establishment special- 
ised in aircraft, radiolocation, and 
armament development, being the 
most important centre of its kind 
in Germany. It was heavily 
bombed by the R.A.F., for the 
first time Aug. 17, 1943, when 
Gen. von Chamier-Glisenski and 
a number of other scientists were 
killed. An air photograph taken 
here, Nov. 8, 1943, showed an 
experimental flying-bomb on a 
landing ramp, confirming, with 
other air photographs, information, 


already received in London through 
underground channels, of the 
production of pilotless air-planes. 
Peenemiinde was occupied May 5, 
1945, by the Russians, in whose 
zone of occupation it subsequently 
lay ; the Russians continued ex- 
periments here. 

Peeping Tom. See Godiva. 

Peep o’ Day Boys. Organiza- 
tion of Protestant Ulstermen 
formed to resist the Catholic De- 
fenders. They were so named from 
their habit of breaking into the 
houses of their victims at dawn. 
Their violence caused much trouble 
in Ulster, 1784-95. From 1790 
many Peep o’ Day Boys were 
absorbed in Orange lodges. 

Peerage (Lat. par, equal). Liter- 
ally, the body of peers. The word 
is now applied, however, to peers 
and members of their families, i.e. 
to those who can succeed to titles. 

In the U.K. there are five ranks in 
the peerage, duke, marquess, earl, 
viscount, and baron. By courtesy, 
dukes are Most Noble, marquesses 
Most Honourable, and all other 
peers Right Honourable. 

The possession of a peerage is 
confined to countries ruled by a 
monarch, because the root idea is 
that of personal service to him. 
Spain has had and Sweden has 
peerages like that of the U.K. 
Austria and Hungary had them 
before the First Great War. 
France had a peerage before the 
country became a republic. A peer 
of France was one on whom the 
king conferred that dignity, and 
from 1814 to 1848 there was a 
chamber of peers. 

Originally a peer simply meant 
an equal, but its present use dates 
from the time it was restricted to 
the possessors of hereditary titles. 
This came about through the 
separation of the greater and lesser 
barons in the 13th century. The 
former, members of the house of 
lords, secured the right (abolished 
1948 by the Criminal Justice Act) 
to be tried by their equals, or peers, 
and thus became kno-wn as peers. 
A peer and a member of the house 
of lords are not quite the same, as 
the bishops and the law lords are 
lords of parliament, but not peers. 
Peers are created by letters patent, 
prescribing the conditions under 
which a title may descend. 

A peerage may be limited to 
sons and their descendants, or be 
extended, as was that of Earl 
Roberts, to daughters, or, as was 
that of Earl Kitchener, to a 
brother. The early peers owed their 
position to tenure of land, but this 
was soon superseded by a writ of 


summons. There are peers of 
Scotland, whose numbers cannot 
be increased ; peers of Ireland who 
can sit in the house of commons : 
and peers of the U.K. A peerage is 
said to be dormant when the heir 
does not assume the title. It be- 
comes extinct when the heirs, 
according to the patent, fail. 
Baronies can fall into abeyance. A 
number of old titles [e.g. the 
earldom of Erroll, 1452 ; the 
barony of Beaumont, 1309) des- 
cend in the female fine in the 
absence of a male heir. Some 
English lords of appeal in ordinary 
have been made life barons since 
1856 ; and an act of 1958 em- 
powered the sovereign to confer a 
life peerage on any man or woman 
carrying with it the right to sit and 
vote in the house of lords : this was 
the first recognition of a woman’s 
right to sit and vote as a peer. 
Works giving details of peers and 
their famihes include Burke’s, 
Cokayne’s, and Debrett’s Peerages, 
There is also a Jacobite peerage. 

Peer Gynt. Dramatic poem by 
Ibsen, first published in 1867. Peer 
Gynt himself is one of the half 
mythical and fantastical person- 
ages from the peasant life of 
modern Norway, a typical man of 
indecision, ever afraid of doing the 
irretrievable. The work is alter- 
nately satirical, fantastic, and 
finely poetical. English trans- 
lations have been made by Archer 
and Norman Ginsbury ; and Ralph 
Richardson played the lead in a 
revival at the New Theatre, 1944. 
Grieg made the drama the theme 
of a well-known suite. 

Peewit OR Pewit. Either form 
is another, and onomatopoeic, name 
for a green plover. See Plover. 

Pegasus. In Greek mythology, 
the winged horse which sprang 
from the blood of the Gorgon 
Medusa, when her head was struck 
off by Perseus. Pegasus created 
Hippocrene, the spring of the 
Muses, with a kick of his hoof, but 
his further connexion with the 
Muses, often alluded to in modern 
poetry, has not been traced earlier 
than the Italian poet Boiardo (d 
1494). See BtUerophon. 

Pegasus. In astronomy, one of 
the constellations. It is easily 
recognizable by the four stars 
which mark a great square, and is 
contiguous to the zodiacal con- 
stellations Pisces and Aquarius. 
The top left-hand corner of the 
square is not in Pegasus, but in the 
constellation of Andromeda. The 
^ others are Alpha, Beta, and Gamma 
Pegasi, whose ancient names were 
Markab, Scheat, and Algenib. The 
constellation contains a number of 
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variable stars, double stars, and a 
well-known stellar cluster. 

Peggotty. Name of a family in 
Charles Dickens’s novel David 
Copperfield. Clara, the devoted 
nurse of David, is always called 
Peggotty to distinguish her from 
Clara, David Copperfield’ s mother. 
Daniel Peggotty, her brother, is 
a great-hearted boatman, whose 
household, living in an old boat 
on Yarmouth beach, included his 
nephew Ham Peggotty, his niece 
Little Em’ly, and the forlorn Mrs. 
Gummidge. 

Pegmatite (Gr. pegma, any- 
thing fastened together). In geo- 
logy, a rock of quartz and feldspar, 
etc., occurring in granites, etc., and 
having a coarse texture. Pegma- 
tites occur as dikes or veins and 
often contain valuable minerals, 
e.g. garnet, beryl, boron, uranium, 
cerium, as well as oxide of iron. 
From them is obtained feldspar. 

Pdgoud, Adolphe (1887-1915). 
French airman. Daring in experi- 
ment, he was the first to fly upside 
down, at Juvisy, Sept. 1, 1913, in 
a Bl^riot monoplane ; and three 
weeks later he first looped the 
loop. Joining the French flying 
corps in the First Great War, he 
was killed near Belfort in an air 
battle, Aug. 29, 1915. 

Pegu. Div., dist,, and town of 
Burma. The div. comprises the 
lowland N.W. of the Gulf of Marta- 
ban, across the valley of the lower 
Sittang to that of the Irawadi 
above the delta. The dist. occupies 
the W. side of the lower valley 
of the Sittang, and rice is the sole 
crop. The town is on the Pegu 
river and is the rly. junction N.E. 
of Rangoon for the lines to Moul- 
mein and Mandalay. It was for- 
merly the capital of the Pegu 
empire, overthrown by Burma, 
1757. Captured from British 
Imperial forces by the Japanese, 
Feb. 28, 1942, Pegu was retaken 
by the British 14th army, April 30, 
1945, the Japanese making a stand 
there to guard their last escape 
route for motor transport from 
Lower Burma to Siam. Area, 
division, 13,258 sq. m. ; district, 
4,404 sq. m. Pop., division, 
2,961,249 ; district, 682,969 ; 
town, 25,400. 

P4guy, Charles Pierre (1873- 
1914). French writer. He was born 
at Orleans, Jan. 7, 1873, and early 
became interested in social prob- 
lems, publishing under the name 
of Pierre Deloire a treatise, De la 
Cit6 Socialiste, 1897. In the same 
year he collaborated with Marcel 
Baudoin in a poetic drama, Jeanne 
d’Arc. He later became director of 
a Socialist bookshop in Paris, and 


agitated for a revision of dhe' Drey- 
fus verdict. At his bookshop in the 
Rue de la Sorbonne he published 
Les Cahiers de la Quinzaine during 
1900-14. His other works in- 
clude Le Mystere de la Charite de 
Jeanne d’Arc, 1910 ; and La Tapis- 
serie de S. Genevieve et de Jeanne 
d’Arc, 1913 — mystical writings 
which much influenced his con- 
temporaries. Peguy was killed in 
the battle of the Marne, Sept. 5, 
1914. Consult Notre Cher Peguy, 
J. and J. Tharaud, 1926 ; P. and 
Les Cahiers de la Quinzaine, D. 
Hal6vy (trans. R. Bethell), 1946; 
C.P. : The Pursuit of Salvation, 
Y. Servais, 1953. 

Pegwell Bay. Inlet of the coast 
of Kent, England. It is 1 m. W. of 
Ramsgate harbour, and is famous 
for shrimps. Prominent features 
include the beacons marking the 
channel into Richborough harbour. 
The bay formed the subject of a 
painting by William Dyce, ex- 
hibited in 1860 and purchased 
1894 by the National Gallery. 

Peiho OR Haiho. River in 
Hopeh prov., China. It rises in the 
spurs of the Inshan Mts., and after 
an E. course it turns S.E. and, 
flowing to the W. of Peking, 
empties at Taku into the Gulf of 
Chih-li. The Peiho, with the other 
rivers that join it at Tientsin, 47 m. 
from its mouth, drains an area of 
56,CK)0 sq. m., which suffers from 
time to time from extensive floods. 
In 1901 the Chinese government 
undertook to improve conditions 
below Tientsin, and numerous 
works have been completed. 

Peiping (Ch., northern peace). 
Name given by the Chinese to 
Peking {g,v,) during 1928-49. 

Peipns OR Chudskoe. Lake of 
N.W. Russia. It is bordered by 
Estonia S.S.R. and Pskov region 
of the R.S.F.S.R., and is divided 
into three parts, Lake Peipus 
proper, Lake Pskov, and the so- 
called Warm Lake, a narrow 
channel connecting the two. Its 
total length is 90 m., and it dis- 
charges its waters into the Gulf of 
Finland by the Narova. In early 
times it formed the chief frontier 
between the Slavs and the Finnish 
Chuds, whence its local name, lake 
of the Chuds. Its fish is sold in 
local markets and 
in Leningrad. 

When the Ger- 
mans invaded 
Russia on June 
22, 1941, their ar- 
mies advanced 
rapidly to the 
Stalin line, the 
right flank of 
which was pro- 


tected by Lake Peipus. After 
fruitless attempts at forcing the 
line frontally, the Germans swung 
their left wing to advance on both 
sides of the lake. By the end of 
Aug. the Germans had gained con- 
trol of Estonia and directly threat- 
ened Leningrad. Early in 1944 the 
Russians began an offensive against 
the Germans in Estonia, and by 
Feb. had passed Lake Peipus. 

Peirithous. In Greek legend, 
king of the Lapithae ( q.v. ). He led 
his army to battle with Theseus, 
but on seeing each other the two 
leaders embraced and thereafter 
became the firmest of friends. 
After taking Helen from Sparta, 
they descended into Hades to 
carry off Proserpine or Perse- 
phone as a wife for Peirithous. 
They were seized by Pluto, from 
whom Theseus was afterwards 
rescued by Hercules, but Peiri- 
thous remained for ever in chains. 

Peisistratus. Tyrant of 
Athens, 560-527 b.o. A kinsman 
of Solon, he at first supported his 
relative ; but, being ambitious of 
power, allied himself with the 
‘ Men of the Mountains,” the 
poorest and most dissatisfied class 
in Athens. Appearing one day 
in the market-place covered with 
blood, he declared that he must 
have an armed bodyguard. 

The guard was voted to him by 
his supporters, and when it had in- 
creased from 50 to 400 men he 
seized the Acropolis and assumed 
the supreme power. Though twice 
driven out by opposing factions, 
by 545 he firmly established him- 
self as autocrat of Athens. His 
rule was enlightened and he was a 
patron of art and literature. 

Pekan ( Maries -pennanti). Fish- 
er-marten, wood-shock, or black 
fox of N. America. It is a car- 
nivorous mammal of the family 
Mustelidae, allied to the pine- 
marten and the sable. It is the 
largest of the martens, the head 
and body measuring 2 to 2^ ft. and 
the tail 14 to IS ins. It has a 
distinctly fox-like appearance, and 
is blackish brown in colour. For- 
merly plentiful throughout the 
U.S.A., it occurs only in the N.E 
and in British Columbia 



Pekan. Large marten, native to North America 



